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Asia,  the  greatest  continent  of  tlw?  plolje,  in  antiquity  and  amount  of  pd- 
pulntion,  diversity  and  bi*auty  of  surface,  and  vwiety  of  |>roductioiiSj  snr- 
pftsses  all  the  other  dinriHions.  Wfiile  those  countries  of  Europe  wfiich 
are  now  the  most  pohslied  vvwre  yet  imnieraed  in  the  saviige  Hiate,  .sL^'eml 
nations  of  Asia  had  tmidt?  ronsiderable  progress  in  many  of  the  most  ah^ntnise 
«cienre«  and  the  raont  useful  arts  of  life;  and  having^b^^en  the  first  civilized 
coaatry,  it  was  from  it  that  arts  and  civilization  were  diffused  over  the 
nH  of  the  earth.  To  Christians  it  likemse  presents  features  of  the  high- 
fnl  int^TCRt  as  haym|jf  been  the  principal  scene  of  sacred  history,  Tlie 
student  of  human  nature  will  here  find  his  amplest  materials  for  research 
and  speculation^  in  trilies  recent  as  it  were  from  Nature'*!  liands,  and  di«- 
playins?  ortly  the  rudiments  of  humanity,— and  in  nations  coosiderahly 
a<ivanced  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  while  thia  advancement  has  been 
attained  by  nieans  totally  dissimilar  to  any  thing  which  has  been  oliaerred 
m  Europe. 

Name,^  The  name  Asia  is  very  ancient.  Homer,  Herodotus,  and 
Euripides^  apply  it  to  a  district  of  Lydia ;  and,  as  Malte  Brun  lias  observed 
in  his  Precis^  the  Greeks  may  very  naturally  have  gradually  extended  this 
designation,  originally  gii,'en  to  a  single  province  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  c(mtinent  bh  they  hecam©  acquainted  with  it.  It  was 
thus  that  the  French  extendetl  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Allemagne  to  the 
whole  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  ancient  canton  of  Italia,  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  Calabria,  imposed  its  name  on  the  preat  penineuia  of  which  it  forma 
»o  inconsiderable  a  portion.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  even  aomeiimes 
comprehended  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  AHia.  A  great  many  conjectures 
have  heen  hazarded  regarding  the  origin  of  this  word.  Some  nuthors, 
among  whom  is  the  very  learned  Bochart,  consider  it  to  be  of  Phrenician 
or  Hebrew  origin,  and  to  signify  *  l!ie  middle  :*  this  continent  being, 
acoordiug  to  the  idea*  of  the  nncientH,  placed  between  the  two  other  known 
continents  of  the  world.  Others  again  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  San- 
scrit, and  assert  that  it  must  have  been  originally  uned  to  signify  *  the 
East,'  or  the  land  in  which  the  moniing  light  first  dawns.  The  ancient 
Greeks — who  boldly  account  in  their  raytholog^r  for  the  origin  of  all  geo- 
graphical naraen — derive  the  name  of  thi»  continent  from  that  of  the  wife 
of  Prometheus ;  according  to  other  traditions,  AsiA  was  the  wife  of  Japhet, 
and  the  mother  of  Prometheus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydiaus  sup- 
posed tliis  name  to  have  been  derived  from  tliat  of  Asias,  son  of  Cotyis, 
who  gave  his  name  also  to  the  Ases,  or  A(rr*o«,  a  Sardian  tribe, 

BoundarieifS}  On  the  N.W.  Asia  is  separated  from  Europe  only  by  an 
imaginary  line,  the  course  of  which  has  been  already  described  in  our  ge- 
neral introduction  to  Europe.  It  is  likewise  connected  vv  ith  Afrii-a  by  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  only  48  geographical  miles  broad.     Excepting 
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at  these  two  poiritB,  Asia  is  everj-^where  surroumJetl  by  the  sea.  On  its 
N.E.  extremity  it  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  America  l>y  Behring's 
rtraita.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  tiy  the  Icy  ocean,  wliidi  here  forms  n 
series  of  obscure  gulfs  and  promontories,  extending  throughout  the  vast 
space  of  130  degi'ees  of  long-itude,  but.  of  vvliidi  little  knowledge  has  yet 
htmn  obtained.  Its  boundary  on  the  E,  is  the  Pacific  ocean,  untder  tlie 
names  of  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka,  the  sea  of  Jajmn,  the  Yellow  sea,  the 
ChineJie  sea,  &c.  On  the  S,  it  is  hounded  by  the  Indian  ocean,  under  a 
variety  of  names  derived  from  the  different  coasts  which  it  laves,  and  which 
here  forms  the  two  great  Indian  peninsulas.  The  Arabian  fi^lf,  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Mediterranean,  tho  Grecian  arcbipelajijo,  tlie  Dardanelles,  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  die  straits  of  Constantino|plc,  the  Black  sea,  and  a  part  of 
the  iraaji^nar)'  line  already  noticed,  may  he  considered  as  forming  the  west- 
ern bourn] aries  of  Asia. 

Extent  and  Square  Superficies.']  A  line  drawn  from  East  Cape  at 
Behring  B  straits,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  perhaps  to  the 
Rtraits  of  the  Dardanelb-a,  would  denote  the  greatest  extent  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  would  measure  above  7,500  British  miles  ;  while  a  line  drawn  fiom 
Cape  Severo-vostochnoi  in  Siberia*  under  the  parallel  say  of  76'  10',  to  Cuj>e 
Romania,  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  in  1"  IB'  N.  lat.  would  mea- 
sure nearly  4,500  geograpliical,  or  6,166  British  miles.  Suppowinjf  its 
mean  extent  from  E.  to  W,  to  be  about  J 00  degrees,  or  4,275  geogriiiphi- 
cal  miles,  and  its  menu  extent  from  N.  to  S.  GO  degrees,  or  3,600  geogra- 
phical miles,  its  superficial  area  will  be  15,390,000  geograpliical  square 
mile*j.  Hasael  has  calculated  it  from  Arrowsmith^s  map  of  1 818  at 
20,432*205  English  square  miles ;  and  Griiberg,  without  the  Lslands  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  at  10,262,100  square  miles,  or  722,760  German  8(|uare 
milee.  'The  fact  is,  all  these  admeasurements  are  mere  approximations, 
and  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  m  presenting  any  tliing  like  a  claim  to 
perfect  accuracy. 

Great  Central  Platf.au.]  The  physical  features  of  this  vast  conti- 
oentf  the  courses  of  its  rivers,  the  direction  of  its  ciiains  of  mountains,  the  va- 
rious clitnates  of  its  different  regions,  and  the  relative  situations,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  attending  in  the  first  place  to  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Asia.  The  central  regions  of  the  Asiatic  continent  rit^e  into  a  vast  and 
highly  elevated  plain,  which  extends  some  thousandft  of  miles  in  every  di- 
rection, and  is  flanked  on  all  sides  by  high  and  precipitous  mountaina^ 
which  overlook  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  Bome  of  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  28,000  feet.  These  mountains  form  four  lines  inclosing  an  iixe^ 
gular-sided  figure;  they  meet  on  the  N,  W.,  N,  E.»  S.  E.,  and  S,  W.^  and 
if  we  were  to  suppose  these  extreme  points  joined  together  by  right  lines, 
these  lines  would  inclose  a  four-sided  figure,  diFided  into  two  triangten  of 
equal  sides  hy  a  diagonal  line  drawn  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  It  is  fjom  this 
elerated  table-land,  comprising,  according  to  HumboldtV  admeasurement, 
3,220,000  geographical  square  miles,  that  the  rivers  of  Asia  fiow  as  fromi 
a  common  centre  to  all  the  surrounding  seas^  and  the  numerous  kingdoma 
stretch  themselvea  around  in  gradual  descent. 

The  northern  flank  of  this  plateau,  genetnlly  known  as  the  Altman  range, 
commences  in  the  N.  W.,  under  the  parallel  of  48"  30',  and  in  E.  long.  75% 
and  first  runs  directly  S.  by  the  Adjagou-Tngh  to  the  47ili  parallel  ;  it 
then  tama  to  the  E.  by  the  Ckamar-Daban^  and  reaches  the  Great  Aiiai 
untler  the  48th  parallf  1.  The  latter  mountains  mark  its  N.  N.  W,  course 
until  it  rtachen  the  Li{Ut'  Altai  tn  the  pai-allel  of  49"  30'.     It  then  run»,  in 
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ae  pvK  atom.  «  Tt-AW-p  ir 

S.  t^.  fixii  'aas  ^  «r  -zii*  Via  lacsiis.     Jtik  -as  Tumc  r 

per  Sfei  a£  Bkr^aaj.  taxzt^^.  v  jnmifmtti  -isr  -rmxc  r  amnos    okl      .£« 
iv  w  -v«  CBL  TBiy  la  'ait  vas*  ir   -Jiizift  n  Uifr  torn   ir  Zn.  Hiuof   mi 

lie  Liuauja"  ic  ?«zaa:jiK-  "wrher*  Tut  ijifcr»-.i.-t   ir  f  r'Cf:r-'i.»:r    n   Si'  X 

tae  Ssr'A  z:  S:?'  S.  JB^  bh.  -=ftssi»  iiegizs  >.  mi  ^*^''''  mrmr  av  5i^ 
afe»  Smsbi.  » ;»  i^-'ra  nKmltfi.  nwr^  -  -cr-ii:-*  a*  Tuumz  ^••^r 
iC*I*  £•  J*Bir.  ai»£  afeS9K»  na»  ^.  ii  a#  iwmr  vmsr?  ae  Tuimc  ssbr 
a.  iOl'  E^  jmiT.  KDL  iS  S  ac.  7^  'SKOiri  iK«  ir  ae  rinnaa 
s«B  ?»  S-  E.  ^rmaiK  ic  -a»  ?'i  iriai  a.  f:^  V  oc  ir  a»  T»nsi^ 
a.  OLatw-  Sm*x-y^'tirfM.  «  ■  a*  -niiuu-n  ir"  wurw  Trm  2*^  S 
bL  lad  K«l  ^  jeiu«  -as-  funk  :r  ae  imobr  mw  >.  'S'  s  a  i  ■f^nW' 
Sae.  oconc  ait  lucxs  'riis*  ise  £hi=ft^£^!Eer;r-  ae  ^rzirvr.  toaL  Zjm" 
Ktnn^m  flvocanKTviT  >««»  at»  AJamtt  rjomry  ir  Tiwr  m£  aop  Tia- 
iHA  ■  C&E3*.  A;  ai»  deR  -shot:,  a  isP  X-  je.  mi  ^  i:5  r.  unc  ma 
Beaea  lai  ievnZfRT:  ^eu.  :c  ait  TiMcas  7tar.«nx. 

R«B  a*  N-E^  iziTJt  «?  ati  Z«niin.  Di«njiim».  ▼-?«-»  -mrr  niff*-  aii^e 
Ok  T"a«  sc  Ci.:^  a»*  *«:«raHrT  idc  ros*  :n  ill  r  -»fcr!i-*  -^t?  Bx;rif 
for=Hti  br  lie  -x3t.t,.t  :c  a*  fC'i-wr  a&zi  :r  au  l*ciir'-rT^  -r-ra  an  TT»r-? 
rsEtp*.  ia  SS*  N-  as.  E*i  r"'  ir  H,  'innr  r-.»n  -::»  Tm^T  au  5.ncai?rT 
£aak  cwL^anies cat  "R"  -:  "fh*  th**  :r  5».'-ff.  ^  y?-  Z.  'nur  ia«i  i^  ;'!' 
X.  iiL  H^<«  i:  "LAILM  E  "^~  N  '-^  ri«ir!i»  ~ :  tt*^  zub^  !r  ?•".  '*.  n  ■  1  X 
us.  lad  S'l''  E.  i;<c-  I"  "k^*!!  r^:.-?  ''^  N  '•'•  f^.trrzn'^  tz  a»i  ▼i.li?"^  ic 
the  S«5i«7  la-i  ><:<x  rr:*^  Nir"_-:«*n!  H_itj:i«a::.  ehi  ii'.«ia»  to.  iL  r  siMfa 
ifee  eaKera  "TicTirr  :•:  'Ji=a'!:»Fr».  >"w«?p:»:::^  "-;  at*  X  >  "^  tsii  Bnizaii 
CMxhmen.  r:  :r;-««  i^-^t  Iz'iv  a.  n>'  IJ'-'  N  jz.  ki:  *:"  Z,  jin^  bsi: 
thence  rx=:»  ^"V.  Iz.  &  Tt-ry  titxt  i:2r«*  i.'  r:  -laaa  ae  Z»s*t:i:r- 7ict-  a  "1'  L. 
k>22.  a&i  ?4  S/  X-  a-  .  w^n  a  .-Tt  :l.t.  z*!-:!!:!?*  a*  p*!P^i.  iisA  ir 
ihe  j7«a:pCjmx.  E-i"  :■:  stk  :•*  :»-«wir^*-i  -Jar  aunsri  a»  Tncr:  !•" -rr::.:- 
QOD  :or9»  ihe  X-^»V".  Mz.r^  ;c  t»  *»:*ra»5n  £i3jk_  a*  Esmz^'Z  tell  inr- 
saes  in  «d3ro«u<2  v-<i«r.«rr  {Q««r«it  b»  ?ir  w  a»t  3«!«  ;c  ainsziimzx.  >:  irnm^ 
W.  of  lie  zpexi  *c*:-»y  T^wk  :r  -^  H-r'Ztx-cjM.r  "r^t»r»  att  "i.-'v-r  -r^ign 
terwxsAKA.  i&i  »  l-sr.  i=.  a*  Pu'i^aciaffli.  3!«:nzi*-j;32f  a.  ^"'  4-/  Z-  jsxc. 
lod  33'  N.  ai. 

From  34'  3*''  X-  jai:.  i=»i  T 1 '  £.  jitsff".  ae  3r;X*-  mui  »  X  Z.  ;:iiic«5  u 
the  source  o»  •>.*  »l*x-2*.  "_-  "  i"  Z-  lr:*ar  Eui  3i?  N  as.  w.-.-.-.f-r-^^  ^^  ZlanuL- 
sume'i  nap.  TV^ :*  ':  rsza  X  X-W.  i»  r»  T=x»n.:fi  -ira.  ai  X^'  ^. 
mizkadoQ  of  :bt  Mjc-z-  Ti£  i  .  :iiii&:e^  xafiifr  a*t  xaaitt  :c  a«  Sim-x/ .^tf .  ^^ 
*  Azore  Mottsaias^"  ::  fomt  lir-  w»*vrT  i-T^niarj  :c  ZjKn  7  wrtaaBi. 
till  h  meets  "^  weKera  eEr^cirrj  :<c  a«s  J  ri-Z-jL  «r  -  ^<m^«-'i«<  Mv^ 
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Litde  Ahii.  KB.  t»  tW51tt 

U,  it  nw  SL  E.M^k*  MMttBiW 

46ili  pnlfeL     It  Am  ilwibiu  m  ifce  X-  E,  a  Ae  Hi 

awl  nadM  ha  >LE.  CKaoHKr  z3  :ke  sBMcni  itf  franu  »  4«^  y .  Ik.  bA 

ilO*  E.  kw.     I:  ii  frwa  iW  uik  a^  «f  ae  :i»  ««  ki^  wv  Ws 

tkliT  MB. 

to  the  crest  ckasB  «f  /»^n«  or  A^  iiwii'i  in  «f  Siovo.  iriiiin  v^ui  s 
iHBt  fint  S.  W.  azd  then  Sl  %9  »  4«j«a  ^KS^fL  Trtm  ^fr  pima  x  «ifc» 
a  S.W.  dvMtMB.  To  c^Ak  mrsk  ^ncama  ^  ihe  cnwiiii- hhmim  ii  ij^ 
cartBB  aad  ^ikeviicvf  u«  f«7C&a«  £bla.  «»  ar  w  Agr  ;»g»Bes  Cmm  IV»- 
per  awl  ike  Bciian  ctai-ir?.  »  i3>vn»ie  ?V  rae  of  acense  ^ks.  ^ 
far  ai  we  caa  le-ir  aa  is*  wk«  oc  C^aa.  =£  i»  asiiat  vf  Dm  H&ifte  ad 

the  froDtaer  of  S^asdoe.  ner»  i^  fsMa-Jirv  or  JLv^sfs-r-Vwr.  s  33*  K. 
lat.  aad  102'  3*>  E.  jyat.  rEzs  S.  t£l  3  ^tbcss  dbr^  mtiur  fnnfaer  t^ 
the  Sff-oa  =  ^-  N.  iuL  ui  vaajatj:>emis  S.  sui  S.^~.  a;>«ir  -sat  S.E. 
fipoaiier  oe  the  "^grfii.  ia  ihe  3*>:s  ^ans^asL  aha*  ii  «sriik»  :hfc  Fabftr  ij»g 
ia  tor  E.  Mor.  ad  db»oe  nw  S.  t»  a«  >kx:  wigsn  -sut  Ykam 
in  10r~E.  ioB£.  sad  d^  N.  }aL  TV  «af6crL  <k»  «f  Ae 
from  the  X.  E.  zroasx?  «:'  ';he  SteaEM  is.  3^  N-  Joc  ^9  -am  pca.i';, 
M  caUed  ia  Ctuaeie  S»a-^^ra  «r  '  the  txmsarr  mi  mmm- 
laL  Ml  101  E.  kv^  the  iak  of  t&e  yfascaa  P»  nW.  is 
Kae.  crooBar  the  paiati  vhere  ihe  KlmrLt  K'rrrwx.  dae  Jfoirfarc.  aaid />9a- 
luBBcaz.  wcgie  wireiy  kave  ib»  AT,iiai  canosrr  «f  TA«f  aad  •nser  Tik- 
aaa  ia'Ocza.    At  db»  'da»^  >KrL  a  dT  N.  a:.'  a& J  S^  Z9'  E,  jmtz .  ow 

FrsiB  tb»  N-E,  c=;rJe  rf  it*  B»nuia.  iwi.:ii:<nft»  w^iw*  lipr  3wi>«:  -dfv%e 
of  Tibet  SMl  C'^-ia.  ;2»e  K«s:zi*rL  ^aok  mn  -^c  iLL  s  rorsiw  ^Jt  weuc^ 
fflRBcd  br  ti*  jx3.:tL.3c.  cc  i**  Kjvmj  ^sksl  -J.  "it  Ltsx.r:.=f.r  yrrh.  -ii*  naci 
iaatz«.  is  5!5f  N-  -js.  szfi  ^T'  i3  £-  J:«ir.  Fri-a  tia»  >>-•  »  wc^^n. 
faak  C0etza-a«f  ca?  'A'  -yj  Tat  w*  cc  /^  n'w.  ii.  •"?*  Z-  Janr  i3*i!  ^'  5rf 
S-  iaL  Hecce  :-.  'j^ls»  &  W.S.V.'.  anne  •->  v-Jt  »»  'jf  V,-«.  ::3.  ^i*  y, 
iit  aad  S*I»'  E^  >:<-r-  Ii  'JLt^l  rcM  'A'.S-W.  *ias=3tr  "sp  i>jt  r^jm  cf 
the  Sasiar  ir.-i  Sc^ii:  rrw^  yc-c-iBT  H_Zf>wa::-  &d  i>'.«>M  *«  tfl  i:  aoesa 
ti»  evRers  ^:T.r^  «'  C*=h=>5^-  ^"r«cVrJr  -^  ^i*  \  X  W.  aaf  tevoA 
Caihacre.  r:  ^:»«*es  ;£-t  i.-ia*  =l  S3'  S»>  S.  jc-  cwi  75'  E-  Vm«.  :  tsA 
the»eerE=:s  ''V.  n  k  Terr  t**^  li=»t  t-"-  n  iocaa ihe  B«4Qor-Tae^  i  T!*  E- 
loaf.  az»i  J4'  :>>  N-  I*.' .  a*i:i  ii  r:*  '.-kTL  bttrjKgm  Ae  w^jfuuM  4izi  rf 
the  zreai  plkiea^z-  E-r;  ;:  zlssz  \^  >-»*«Teia  •Joc  ibMtr^  thit  pwst  c«?  ^r^:- 
iiaa~jorB»  ihe  N/*V.  a:::;-^'^  of  'Jx  ««ar:^«ra  V*.k.  ^  Ht^alaya  «:£^  •nr- 
■aca an mbroken  v^inen.  <9=rK  a^  f iz  as  the  pan  of  Hiiai  i  iiii  af3  sfVea 
W-  of  lie  CTfas  sii»7  T^sak  c^'  -iit  HvL'Srji^j'ji^,  vh«re  *Bbe  m»ywr  ojkx 
ienBDa3e<c  a=>i  is  '.or.  ii.  i»  Pkrc^^assaiaa  EE«Qnsr!aaa  ia  $7*  -f^V  L  >q««:, 
awl  ^'  N.  a::. 

Frwa  S4'  3«Lf  N-  J*:-  &i  7  :•  E-  >-«?.  -i*  Befx^  ma  a  N-S  c«wk  :i» 
the  avarx  c<  'Jrjt  C^^^  -i  7S'*  E.  'y.fLz-  asid  S*?"  N.  las.  acwr'^stf' to  EIj^jiBa- 
icoae'>  =af^  T^*e^?e  ::  rsai  N  N-W.  to  rai  YB^:zivst  wiA  the  N.W.tcr- 
■Bsaskc  vf  ;b^  .Vxr-  Jj:*  t .  ;^«£aot.  aader  thb  saasie  c/  the  SKm%g-4MM£,  or 
-  Ajnre  Mvzr'iaisti.'  t,  :«n»  izrr  ve^vrsi  b<na»iarr  c^  EaKera  TM^rkiitaaii, 
tin  it  BecQ  'JX  wtapueez.  •xir*=.:-T  o«f  -i*  Jhe^TizK.  or  •  S^^Kk^d  M«^ 
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llie  Little  Altai,  K»E.  to  the  51st  parallel,  when  it  tarns  S.S.E.  in  the 
moantains  of  Tangnmt.  Quitting  these  monniains  under  tht*  50th  paral- 
lel, it  runs  S.  E.  to  the  mountains  of  Khanggai  which  CArry  it  along  to  the 
46th  parallel.  It  then  remaunts  to  the  N.  E.  in  the  Hongoor  mountaina, 
and  reaches  its  N.E,  extremity  in  the  mountains  of  Kcntej/,  in  48"  N.  lat.j  and 
1 10"  E»  long.  It  is  from  the  north  Bide  of  the  line  we  have  now  been 
tracing  that  Siberia  descends  almost  without  interruption  to  the  nhores  of 
the  Icy  sea. 

The  eastern  flanks  beginning  at  the  mountains  of  Kentey^  runs  E.S.E, 
to  the  great  chain  of  In-skatt  or  the  mountains  of  Siotkt,  alongst  which  it 
runs  first  S.  W.  and  then  S.  to  the  40th  paratlel.  From  this  point  it  takes 
a  S.W.  direction.  To  apeak  with  preciflion  of  the  commoncement  of  the 
eastern  and  likewiBe  of  the  southern  flanks,  ho  far  an  they  respect  China  Pro- 
per and  the  Birman  einpire,  is  itnposnihle  for  want  of  accurate  data.  As 
far  as  we  can  rely  on  the  maps  of  China  in  the  atlas  of  Du  Haltle  and 
others^  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  plateau  in  thia  part  conimencea  on 
the  frontier  of  Shanaee,  where  the  Kouen-hm  or  Knutng-lniig^  m  35"  N, 
lat.  and  102'  .*tO^  E.  long,  runs  S.  till  it  touches  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Seefan  in  33"  N.  lat,,  and  thence  bends  S,  and  S,W.  along  the  S.E. 
frontier  of  the  Seefan,  to  the  30th  parallel,  where  it  strikes  the  Yafong  river 
in  101"  E.  long,  and  thence  runs  8.  to  the  point  where  the  Yalong  enters 
China  in  10 T'  E.  long,  and  28"  N.  lat.  The  eastern  face  of  the  Tihettan 
plateau,  from  the  N.  E.  frontier  of  the  Seefan  in  3S*  N.  lat,  to  tins  point, 
is  called  in  Chinese  Stt'ee-Shnnn  or  *  the  country  of  anow.*  From  28"  N. 
)«t  and  101  E.  long.,  the  flank  of  the  plateau  runs  S.W.  in  an  irregular 
line,  crosaiog  the  points  where  the  Kincha-Kecang^  the  Matchoo^  B.ud  Lf)o- 
Keeang^  successirely  leave  the  Alpine  country  of  Tiliet  and  entftr  Yun- 
nan in  China.  At  this  last  point,  in  26**  N.  lat  and  98"  25'  E.  long,  com- 
mences the  southern  flank  of  the  Tihetian  plateau. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Birman  dominions,  where  they  meet  those 
of  Tibet  and  China,  the  southern  flank  runs  on  till  it  reacheH  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Langtang  with  the  main 
range,  in  28*  N.  lat.  and  97*  25'  E.  long.  From  this  point  the  enuthem 
flank  continues  due  W.  to  the  pass  of  Pharee,  in  89"  E>  long,  and  21"  58^ 
N.  lat.  Hence  it  takes  a  W.N.W,  courae  to  the  pass  of  AV/cr,  in  31'  N. 
lat.  and  80"  E.  long.  It  tlien  runs  W.N.W.  shutting  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Sutluj  and  Spiti  from  Northern  Hindostan,  and  hohls  on  till  it  meets 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere.  Sweeping  to  the  N.N.W.  and  around 
Cashmere,  it  crosses  the  Indus  in  35"  30'  N.  lat.  and  75*  E.  long. ;  and 
thence  runs  W.  in  a  very  waring  line  till  it  joins  the  Beloor-Tagb,  in  71**  E. 
long,  and  34"^  30'  N.  lat  ,  wliich  in  its  turn  becomes  the  western  flank  of 
the  great  plateau.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  though  this  point  of  junc- 
tion forms  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  southern  flank,  the  Himalaya  still  pur- 
sues an  unbroken  western  course  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Baumeeaun,  50  miles 
W.  of  the  great  snowy  peak  of  the  Hindoo-kmshy  where  the  snowy  chain 
terminaten,  and  is  lost  ia  the  Paropamisan  mountains  in  67^  40'  E.  long, 
and  as-*  N.  lat. 

From  34"*  30*  N.  lat.  and  71**  E.  long*  the  Beloormna  a  N.E.  course  to 
the  source  of  the  Oxus,  in  73"  E.  long,  and  38'*  N.  lat.  according  to  Etphin- 
Btone's  map.  Thence  it  mna  N- N.W.  to  its  junction  with,  the  N.W.  ter- 
mination of  the  Mooz-  Tagk ;  thence,  under  the  name  of  the  SoungMug,  or 
*  Azure  Mountains,'  it  forms  the  westerti  boundary  of  Eastern  Toorkistaun, 
till  it  meets  the  western  ejctremity  of  the  Alak^Taghf  or  *  Speckled  Moun- 


i  ASIA. 

taia'  in  Toorkisli,  and  ihe  Tecen^^Shan,  or  *  Celestial  Mountain'  in  Chincsfi ; 
in  this  part  of  ita  course  the  BeJoor  is  also  denominated  by  the  Tartars 
Terek-Dabaun.  From  this  point,  under  the  name  of  Aidzin,  it  makes  two 
cui-vea,  the  first  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  second  to  the  N.W.^  after  which  it 
joins  the  Jimhal  mountains,  parsing  to  tlie  W.  of  the  BaJknsch-Nooi\  The 
wt^tem  flank  then  nins  N.  and  joins  the  Kichik-Tagh,  vvtiicb  joins  the 
Ulugh-Tagk  in  75"*  E.  long  J  and  *8*  3(K  N.  tat.  It  m  on  this  side  that 
the  countries  which  formed  the  ancient  F'ersian  empire,  and  the  Kirglua- 
si&n  and  Carismian  steppes,  descend  towards  the  Caspian  sea. 

This  plateau  may  be  generally  described  as  composed  of  an  asscmblag^e 
wf  naked  mountains,  enormous  rocks,  and  lofty  plains.  It  is  euhdivided 
into  a  number  of  secondary  basing,  the  position  and  extent  of  which  are 
determined  by  the  mountain-ridges  which  intersect  its  surface.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  ridges  are :  the  Great  Altaic  which  lakes  a  S.E.  direction, 
and  the  mountains  of  Suongaria^  wliich  min  oft'  from  the  point  of  June* 
tion  of  the  Adjagou-Tagh  and  the  Chamar-Daban,  and  take  a  S.W,  threc- 
tion  to  the  parallel  of  46"  5{^.  Tlie  latter  turn  E.S.E.  to  about  E.  lanjii^. 
86%  and  then  running  E.  N.  E.  jf«n  the  Great  Altai  in  46"  N.  lat. 
and  96^  E,  long.  They  Burroand  the  lakes  of  Alatajyrul,  Ajan,  and  Kosel- 
bash,  forming  a  basin  for  these  bodies  of  water  with  the  great  norlbeni 
tJank  of  the  platean.  To  the  N.E.  of  this  great  baMiu  we  perceive  the 
lakes  of  Eke-aral  and  Upaa,  which  are  formed  t)y  the  Great  Altai,  a  part 
of  the  northern  flank  of  the  plateau,  and  a  chain  from  the  Khanggai,  The 
Tieen-Slian  mountains  running  E.N.E.  join  the  mountains  of  Soougaria, 
and  form  the  S.  and  S.E.  boundaries  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Balkasli, 
which  is  bounded  on  t!ie  W.  by  the  western  flank  of  the  plateaa,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Soongarian  chain.  Several  considerable  rivers,  among  which 
are  the  Hi,  discharge  themselves  into  this  lake.  A  hraiicb  of  the  latter 
cliain,  striking  off  in  90"  E.  long^  runs  S*8.E.  until  it  reaches  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  plateau,  with  which  it  forms  the  baain  of  the  Lake  Lop,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mooz-Tagh.  This  i»  the*  largest  basin  of 
tht)  central  plateau,  and  comprehends  the  coursea  of  a  great  number  of 
large  livcrsj  such  as  the  Khotan,  the  Jarkiang,  the  Cashgar*  and  the 
Dochkan.  Between  this  basin  and  the  southern  llatik  of  the  plateati 
aio  two  basbia  divided  from  each  other  by  the  mountains  of  Khor  which 
run  E.  and  W.  The  most  northerly  of  tliese  is  that  of  the  lake  Namour, 
the  other  is  the  basin  of  tlie  Tengri-noor.  The  mountains  of  NomkkouH 
or  Ourgan-Taghj  which  detach  themselves  from  the  Great  Altai  in  97" 
E.  long.,  and  run  S,E,  to  tlie  In-shan,  and  the  mountains  of  Tangout^ 
which  quit  the  Nomkhoun  under  tlie  44th  parallel,  and  join  a  branch  of 
the  Soongarian  momitains  on  tlie  E.  of  the  basin  of  LnJie  Lop,  inclose  a 
number  of  inconsiderable  lakes. 

•*  In  every  continent,"  says  M.  Walckenaer  in  his  Cosmoiogie,  "  tiiat 
chain  of  mountains  in  which  the  cukninating  points  of  the  highest  level 
are  found,  always  follows  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dimensions  of  tlie 
continent ;  and  the  inferior  chains  or  heights,  where  we  find  fJie  culmi- 
jiating  points  of  the  second  or  third-rate  levels,  also  follow  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  dilatations  of  the  land  terminating  that  continent."     We 

I  The  longiiude  of  the  pivint  of  juwelion  lidtwiiit  the  Kichik-Tagh  and  the  Ulugfi- 
Tagh^  formtrij;  the  N.  W.  an^le  of  th«  grpjit  pUtvAU  it  not  yet  accuratdy  detenniiicd  by 
Mtronomical  oba«>rvation.  Klaproth,  «vid«t]tJyati  the  sole  Atithudtvof  D'Aaville'smnp 
publUbad  in  1734,  chiniwi  i.i  6x  it  in  bV']  Wa  h«v«  followed  iteniiel'*  map  of  tht 
*  Twenty  Satrnpiea  of  Dariua  Uy«UJipe».* 
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have  seen  llmt  these  observations  hold  good  Mnth  respect  to  the  highest 
level  in  thi^  continent^  the  jy^reatest.  dimensions  of  which»  like  those  of  the 
continent  itself,  are  from  E.  to  W.  We  will  now  trace  the  direction  of 
the  inferior  chains. 

Mountain:*  and  Bamfis  of  Northern  Asiajy  From  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
the  great  plateau  a  chain  of  mountains  mna  out,  under  the  name  of  Ulugh- 
Taght  as  far  as  the  50tb  parallel  and  72d  meridian.  It  then  tuma  W.  to 
69**  E.  long-.,  whence  it  runs  S.  W.,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Kirghiz 
or  Algydim-Zano  under  the  ^Oth  parallel.  These  latter  run  W.  N.  W. 
to  51"  N.  lat.  and  Gl"  10'  E.  long.  Thus  far  we  may  regard  the  chain 
whose  course  we  are  now  tracing  as  forming  a  common  houudary  betwiit 
Koithem  and  Southern  Asia  :  hounding  the  one  on  the  S»,  anct  the  other 
on  the  N.  It  joiui*  the  Ural  chain  under  the  55ih  parallel,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  these  mountains  directly  N.  until  it  reaches  the  Icy  ocean, 
dividing  North  em  Asia  from  Europe  in  thia  latter  part  of  ita  courae. — 
Between  this  mountain-iine  which  tve  have  now  traced,  and  tiiat  which 
niiw  out  from  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  great  plateau,  there  occur  three 
chains  of  mountains,  all  running  northwards,  and  forming,  with  the  extreme 
N*  W.  and  N.  E.  chains,  four  great  haMins  :  these  are  the  mountains  of 
Koutznets,  the  Baikal  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of  Aldan*  The 
mountains  of  KotUznets  diverge  from  tlie  Little  Altai,  under  the  5 1st 
parallel,  and  run  N.  N.  E.^  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  hBsm  of  the 
Obi,  which  is  bounded  on  the  B,  by  a  part  of  the  northern  flank  of  the 
great  plateau,  and  the  mountains  of  Kirghiz,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ural 
chain.  This  eastern  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Obi  forms  also  the  western 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Jeniaei,  w*hich  is  hounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Baikal  chain,  which  strikes  off  from  tlie  Daourian  mountains,  under  the 
52d  parallel,  and  runs  first  N.,  then  S.  W.  around  the  Baikal  lake,  and 
then  N.  to  Cape  Severo-vostoclinoi,  after  having  separated  the  sources 
of  the  Lena  from  those  of  the  Jeniaei.  The  eastern  and  western  extre- 
mities of  the  Little  Altai  are  comprehended  in  the  basins  of  the  Jeniaei 
and  Obi*  Its  summits  here  are  covered  with  perpetual  sno^v,  and  cannot 
be  lower  than  the  Alps,  which  are  nearly  in  the  aauie  latitude.  The  basin 
of  tlie  Lena  includes  the  two  smaller  basins  of  the  Olenek  and  Anabara. 
The  Aldan  mountains,  which  strike  ofl'  from  the  Lamootian  mountains 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  tht'  northern  flank  of  the  great  plateau,  and  under  the 
parallel  of  63%  and  which  stretch  to  the  132d  meridian,  separate  the  basin 
of  the  Lena  from  that  of  tiie  Indijirka,  and  the  Kovima,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  that  |Mirt  of  the  chain  Htnking  off  from  the  N.  E.  point  of 
tJie  great  plateau,  which  terminates  at  Bebring's  straits. 

Mountains  and  Basins  of  Eastern  AsiQ.~\  A  chain  strikes  off  from  the 
N.  E.  angle  of  the  great  plateau  in  48"  N.  lat.  and  1 1 0"  E.  long*  and 
separates  Eastern  Siberia  from  Chinese  Tartary.  It  first  runs  N.  W.  to 
the  50th  parallel ;  it  then  tunis  N«  E.  in  the  Daourian  mountains,  which 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  far  as  the  oSd  parallel,  where  they  bend  E. 
to  the  121  St  meridian.  At  this  latter  point  they  reach  the  mountains  of 
Khinggant  which  run  N.  N.  E.  to  56*  4tV  N.  lat.  and  thence  E*  S.  E-  to 
the  Lamooies.  These  latter  heights  run  N.  E.  along  the  aea  of  Okhotsk 
aa  far  as  the  Gist  parallel,  where  they  turn  N.  N.  W.  to  62"  30*  N.  lat. 
From  thia  point  they  return  E.  S.  E.  along  the  borders  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk  to  172"  1C>'  E.  long.,  whence  they  run  E,  N.  E.  to  Beiiring's 
straiu,  terminating  in  East  Cape,  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Asiatic 
conliueut.    This  chain  generally  idkta  the  name  of  Stanovoi  after  parsing 
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VI.    The  MoNGOl.O-MANDBUOOaiAN-CHAIN. 

The  Mandfihooro-Conai)  dmin. 
VIL   Tkk  Caucasus. 
VUJ.  The  Taurus. 

J.  Jebei-Kuriij. 

3.   LibaiiUH  and  Ami- Lilmniis. 

3,    The  moiintairift  of  KoordiKtmiii. 

IX.  The  MotTNTAiys  of  Arabia. 

X.  The  Eljkiors, 

X  I.   The  TtHiLDm  Dagh. 

XII.     ThK    URAt.. 

L   The  Obtaeheisyrt  on  the  S.W. 

2,  The  Ulugh-ta^'h. 

3.  The  (iuberlinaki  Moiuitaiiis  on  the  W. 

■I.    The  Alg;in»kl  inarnitHinH  or  Alg^'dJiin-Zaiio, 

5.  The  Kirgbissmn  mountainH, 

6.  The  Mangiisehlak  mountains  on  tlitj  E»  of  thv  ('w\>\ii». 

Xin.     InSUI.AH    OiArXB. 

L  The  Majiila  Mouiitains. 

2.  The  Mikgindanau  Monntains. 

3.  The  Mouxitiiins  of  Borneo. 

4.  The  Monjitidns  of  Java. 

5.  The  MourUAins  of  Suinutm, 


Sieppes,']  Alihougb  Asia  contains  few  of  tJio-se  low  plains  which  the 
ocean  fleems  to  have  covtired  at  a  very  remote  period,  ytH  we  find  in  t!ii» 
continent  many  iinmeuse  tracts  of  desert  aiul  «le[>pc-groundj  some  of 
which  apptr'ar  to  be  vast  platforms  elevated  on  the  tops  of  moaiitains.i 
The  Kirg/iissiaii  Bt^ppea  extend  hetween  the  Soongarian  chaii>  and  live 
Ural  ;  tile  Woigal-Calmtick  steppes  from  Ural  lo  the  W'olga;  the  Harufm 
between  the  Irtysch  and  Obi ;  the  steppes  of  Isctt  and  Ischim  stretch  be- 
tween the  Uial  chahi  and  ibe  Tobol  nver,  and  between  the  Tobol  and 
the  Irtysch.  A  vast  tract  of  flat  marshy  country  seem«  to  border  on  the 
Icy  Bea. —  The  Schamo  or  Kobi  is  one  vast  maBB  of  rock  and  ^and,  incapa- 
ble of  culltire,  or,  indeed,  c»f  supporting  vegetation.  This  name  is  »ome- 
times4  given  to  all  tho  Chinese  portion  of  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  the 
great  central  plateau  ;  but,  in  atiict  geography,  it  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  this  va«l  plaint  that  is,  to  the  country  which 
stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Altai  and  Khanggai,  to  the  mountains  of' 
Siolki,  or  the  district  lying  between  39"  and  48'^  N,  lat.  and  94"  and  lU'^ 
E.  long  The  western  portion  is  called  Cluic/iin.  Winter  Iiold*!  reign 
here  for  a  long  period  of  the  year.  In  the  ea8tem  part  there  occur  a  few 
oases  which  are  watered  by  atreama,  and  afford  pasturage  to  troops  of 
small  Mongolian  horses.  Tliere  ia,  however,  no  permanently  habitable 
station  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  region  ;  the  few  names  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  in  some  maps  merely  indicate  the  stations  at  wlilch 
caravans  halt  in  their  route  to  Mongolia,  or  the  situation  of  single  hut« 
which  aie  occasionally  occupied  by  Chinese  posts  or  carriei's.' — The  desert 
of  Khatesm  or  Kharisw  stretches  between  the  Sihon  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  has  the  desert  of  Khiva  on  the  N.W.  ;  the  desert  of  Karakmn  on  the 
N.E. ;  and  the  Toorcoman  deserts  on  the  W.  It  belongs  wholly  to  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  In  some  part^  it  presents  herbaceous  steppes,,  in  which 
numerous  flocks  belonging  to  the  Turcomans  feed ;  in  other  quarters  one 
sees  nothing  but  ragged  flinty  rocks ;  towards  the  S.,  between  the  Sihoo 
and  the  Tedjen,  are  vast  ttandy  plains,  to  which  the  appellation  of  the 
desert  of  Khaream  more  properly  applies* — The  great  desert  of  Hindos- 
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tan,  or  the  Dcscht-ttf-Daltb,  to  the  W.  of  the  Iiidu8,  18  490  miles  in 
lengtd,  anil  360  tnite.H  in  breadth.  A  few  ooaes  likewise  occur  here;  and 
aome  patches  of  surface  are  sprinkled  with  mimosa-s  aed  ^jrass. — The 
ffiuidy  denert  of  Iran  runs  alontf  the  western  boundary  of  Afghanistan, 
and  stretchea  to  the  foot  of  the  ParopaniiHUM  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mekraa 
on  the  S. — The  desert  of  Svftam  or  Syria  is  an  extensive  tract  of  Western 
Asiia ;  where  also  occur  the  Arabian  deserts. 

Seas.]  We  will  cotiimemM*  our  «tirvey  of  the  neaa  auiTounding  this 
continent,  with  the  Arctic  ocean  or  Northern  ley  sea- 

The  Arctic  Oceat**^  Tlie  Arctic  ocean,  or,  as  it  in  sonietiniuH  simply 
designated,  the  ley  sea,  washes  the  northern  cousta  of  Eui"ope,  Ai^ia,  and 
Aoieriea.  In  previous  articleM  we  have  already  described  i^s  European 
shores.  To  the  S.E.  of  Nova  Zemhla,  the  Astiatic  coast-line  of  this  eea 
commences  with  the  Karaian  «rulf.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  observe  the 
giilf^  of  Obi  and  Jatisci ;  which  are  succeeded  by  the  bay  of  Tahnmskaja^ 
the  prulf  of  MoigokUskaJa^ — witli  the  islands  of  Kotelnoi,  Fadefakoi,  ami 
Atrikanskoi,  and  the  gulf  of  Tsckauuskajn,  which  lies  between  t!ie  PeatH- 
chariii  aiitJ  Shalatskoinoso  ridges.  In  sumraor,  says  Baron  Wrangel,  this 
sett  18  covered  with  numerous  fragments  of  ice  of  all  sizes,  which,  impelled 
by  the  win<b4  and  currents  travel  about  in  ail  directions.  There  are  jjlaces 
where,  at  little  fleplh,  anti  not  far  from  the  currents  of  the  great  rivers 
which  throw  tbemitelveB  into  the  sea,  the  ice  remains  immoveable,  and 
there  are  even  certaiii  yearH  in  which  it  doew  not  leave  the  HboreH  of  the 
coutment.  Thick  miste  obneure  the  atmoH|diere,  and  prevent  the  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  ice,  of  which  a  part  only  diiiappearn,  not  from  the 
effect  of  the  heat,  but  from  that  of  the  violent  shockji  which  the  masses 
experience,  and  wliich  cause  them  to  break  against  each  other.  The  other 
part  yields  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  currents  wbicli  carry  the  roasaes  into 
more  temperate  seas.  Tiie  enormous  quantity  of  floating  ice  which  the 
large  rivers  add  yearly  to  tliat  with  ^vbicb  the  seas  are  blocked  up,  greatly 
surpassing  that  of  which  they  are  freed  during  summer,  the  total  muftw  of  ice 
probably  increases  each  yeiu'-  Tins  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Cape,  from  who.se  observations  it  would  appear 
that  for  a  very  long  time  back,  with  the  exception  of  182D,  the  sea  was 
never  clear  of  ice,  while  formerly  it  wa^  always  clear  during  sumnun%  In 
winter  the  Icy  sea  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northern  part  of  Siberia,  where  immense  plains,  entirely  uncovered, 
are  on  all  sides  emrronnded  by  mountains.  Thus,  there  are  equally  seen 
upon  the  sea,  clmins  of  ire -mountains,  where  then*  may  be  observed  val- 
leys and  plainM,  on  which  the  snow,  artjuiring  the  solidity  of  ice,  assumes 
the  form  of  hillocks  resembling  waves.  The  crevices  and  empty  spaces 
CiMjUtnJ  which  exist  between  the  ice,  present  themselves  to  the  eye  as 
lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Si- 
l>eria  give  the  general  name  of  iorossi  to  these  masses  of  ice  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  sea  is  horizontally  covered  during  winter.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes;  the  torossi  recently  broken,  and  the  old  toroasi. 
AI.  Wrangel  refers  to  the  first  class  those  which  arise  from  the  debacle  of 
the  sea  from  autumn  to  the  conmiencement  of  summer  in  the  same  year. 
They  are  classed  into  two  subdivisions,^ — the  toroasi  of  aiitumn,  and  the 
ton«SMi  of  winter  and  spring.  The  new  torossi  are  the  most  <]angerous 
for  the  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  ;  the  old  ones,  by  the  consistence  whicli 
they  acquire,  may  at  the  end  of  <i  great  tmmber  of  years  attain  the  heiglu 
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of  150  feet-     At  aliout  26  verets  to  tlie  north  of  tlie  bland  Kotolrioi,  and 

of  New  Sil>eria,  the  sea  is  never  frozen  even  during  winter.  I'lje  officer 
Tatarinof,  wbn  acconapanied  tlip  |G;eotleai8t  Pschcnitsin  in  this  tattt^r  conn- 
t.r)%  found  the  sea  fri^e  of  ice  m  the  month  of  April  1811,  at  a  still  greater 
distance  than  that  above  mentioued.  In  18 ID,  M.  Hedenstroem  pene- 
trated to  a  polinia,  situated  70  versts  to  the  east  of  New  Siberia.  Lieu- 
l*^n!Tut  Anjou,  who  went  round  the  northern  roast  of  the  island  Kotehioi 
and  New  Siberia,  remarked  in  the  sea,  to  the  north-weat  of  tfie  island,  a 
rhanf^e  of  current,  which  lie  «iiscovered  to  come  from  the  flux  and  rafliix. 
In  17*34,  lieutenant  Leontief,  directing  himself  to  the  north  of  the  iwte 
of  Four  Ctdumns,  was  stopped  at  about  forty  versts  by  a  very  thin  ice 
which,  when  it  eittends  to  a  ^reat  distance^  is  the  almost  certain  indication 
of  a  iarjLfe  polinia.  M.  Wnui^el  met  with  this  thin  ice  79  versts  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  this  name  island,  and  was.  stopped  by  the  polini  at  118  verata 
frora  the  continent,  in  the  journey  which  he  made  in  1810  to  the  N.N.E. 
of  the  email  rock  oi'  Baranof.  M.  Hedcnstroem  found,  he  eaysj  at  250 
versta  from  the  coast,  a  largo  open  crevice»  in  wldcb  he  observed  a  strong 
current  from  E.S.E.  ;  but,  according^  to  M.  Wranpel,  the  dLstaiic*  is  ex- 
aggerated,— and  this  is  so  much  the  more  probable,  he  adda,  that  it  ban 
been  determined  arcx>rding  to  the  ninninfir  of  dofpi^  and  not  according  to 
the  observation  of  the  latitudes.  If  the  Tchutciiki  may  be  credited,  the 
polinia  that  h  met  with  at  25  vei-sta  from  the  North  Cape,  extends  much 
farther  than  that  which  exists  before  Yakan.  According  to  the  same  peo- 
ple^ the  Hea  has  its  cuiTent  ea.stward  in  summer,  and  westward  in  autumn. 
But  it  raustt  be  supposed  that  in  this  matter  the  Russian  intei-preter  baa 
been  deceived,  for  a  Hingular  exception  would  result  from  ihis  fact.  Cap- 
tain Cook  aL^o  experienced  a  westerly  current  to  the  north  of  Behring's 
Mtraits-  As  to  the  Houth-west  current,  remarked  in  the  polini  by  Messrs 
Hedenstroem  and  Wrangel,  at  the  period  of  springs  it  b  to  he  attributed 
10  the  action  of  the  cold  north-west  winds  which  form  these  polini.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  M*  Wrangera  courses  on  the  ley  sea  will  suttice  to 
bIiovv  tliat  it  is  much  deeper  to  the  eaat  than  to  the  north.  This  i»  so 
ti-ue,  that  at  200  versts  to  the  north  of  the  small  rock  of  Baranof,  the 
dejjtli  is  only  12  sageriea  2  feet,  while  it  was  found  to  be  17  sageries  at 
the  distance  of  10  milen  from  the  gieat  rock  of  Baranof,  by  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  the  Yassuschneia,  in  1787.  The  opinion  that  the  sea  is  retiring 
from  the  nurtheru  coa^^tH  of  Siberia,  is  common  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  that  country.  It  m  founde<l  upon  the  obnervation  which 
thoy  have  made,  that  a'.  50  verHt«  from  the  sea,  on  ahallows  which  the 
waters  no  longer  reach,  there  b*  found  a  quantity  of  decayed  trees.  The 
istsnd  of  Diomede,  raai'ked  to  the  east  of  Cape  Saint,  on  Scbelavurof's 
map,  and  which  forraefl  a  narrow  sound  with  the  mainland,  throut^h  which 
that  navigator  sailed,  no  longer  exists,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  strait  has  been  filled  up.  The  extremely  salt  taste  of  the  intenial 
layers  of  the  ice  in  the  Icy  sea,  proves  in  what  immen&e  quantity  salt 
*ic.cur»  in  it.  When  the  ice  is  thiiit  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  polini,  the  salt  penetrates  into  layers  of  snow  which  have  a  thickness 
of  five  inches.  The  refraction  of  the  land  has  a  great  action  upon  the 
Icy  sea,  as  well  on  account  of  the  air  condensed  by  the  cold  tluring  win- 
ter, as  by  the  exhalations  coming  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  Mardi 
■nd  April  ;  the  ice-mountains  and  the  torossi  assume  new  forma,  and 
as  if  BU-Hpended  m  the  air.     The  effect  of  this  refraction  would  bo  t<» 
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nt  the  most  remote  objectj^  to  the  view  ;  but  it  U  paralysed  by  that 
wbicli  the  uniform  and  dec45it^i  wluteneas,  which  corers  all  these  couii' 
tries,  produces  upoo  the  eye«. 

The  Pacific  Ocefltt.]      The   Pacific,  or  Sontbem  ocean,  is  connected 
th   the  Arctic  ocean  by  Behrin^'s  straits,  and  Btreiches  along  the  whole 

tem  coasts  of  Asia  and  New  Holland.  From  the  southern  extremny 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  Antarctic  polar  circle,  it  is  arbitrarily 
divided  from  the  Indian  ocean  by  the  line  which  indicates  the  J  47ih  east- 
em  meridian. — -The  sea  of  KanUschatka  forms  the  most  northern  part  of 
this  great  ocean.  It  lies  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents ; 
and  forms  three  great  ^Ifs  belonging  to  Ania,  viz.  tlie  gulf  of  Anadir, 
betwixt  T<4chuktschoi  Noss  and  St  Thaddeu* ;  the  gtilf  of  Oluforskaja  to 
the  S.  of  Anadir ;  and  the  gulf  of  Kamischatka  to  tfie  W.  of  tlie  penin- 
sula of  that  name. — Another  Asiatic  division  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
•ea  of  Okhotsk,  which  lies  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  the  great 
inlaud  of  Tchoka,  the  island  of  Jesso,  the  Kuriies»  and  the  peninsula  of 
KamtBchmka.  That  portion  of  it  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
Kamtscfaatka  is  sometimes  called  the  sea  of  Penshina* — The  sea  of  Japan 
wishes  the  coa«rts  of  Mandshooria,  the  Corean  peninsula^  Japan,  Jea»0| 
and  Tchoka.  The  straits  of  Peroiise  connect  it  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk ; 
the  straits  of  Matsmnt  with  the  main  ocean  ;  and  the  stmts  of  Corea  with 
the  VVhang-hay  or  Yellow  aea. — The  Yellow  sea  washes  the  shores  of 
Mandt«hooria,  China,  Corea^  the  Formosa  islands,  and  the  Loo-Choo  group. 
The  gulf  of  PeUcheli  is  formed  in  ils  N.W.  part.  Were  we  to  pursue  the 
geography  of  this  great  ocean  any  farther  in  this  quarter,  we  should  next 
encounter  those  groups  of  ifdaudM  which  some  geographers  have  divided 
into  the  three  great  classes  of  the  Asiatic  Arcbipelngo^  Austrafasia,  and 
Pol^ne^iai  but  we  have  already  intimated  our  intention  of  tlescribing  the 
two  latter  gioupe  as  a  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe,  under  the  general  i 
name  of  Australaaia.  ' 

The  Indian  Ocean.'j  Tlie  Indian  ocean  may  be  regarded  m  bounded 
by  Aaia  on  the  N. ;  by  the  islands  of  Sonda,  New  Holland,  and  the  Pa- 
dfic  on  the  E. ;  by  the  Antarctic  ocean  on  the  S. ;  and  by  Africa  and  the  • 
Atlantic  on  the  W,, — the  cape  of  Gooc!  II«pe,  and  the  meridittu  of  the  . 
Cape,  marking  ita  wej<tern  liniiiH,  and  the  30th  parallel  its  extreme  north-  ; 
em  hmit^.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts :  the  hidian  equi^tociial 
ocean  to  the  N.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,— and  the  Indian  southern 
ocean  to  the  S.  of  the  sjime  tropic,  Tlie  former  h  the  more  conaiderable 
division.  The  Asiatic  continent  projects  two  vast  peniuMidas  into  this 
ocean, — those  of  Arabia  and  Hiudostan,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  sea  of  Omman  or  the  Arabian  sea.  The  former  penin- 
sula is  determined  on  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  by  two  long  and  narrow  seas, — 
the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Arabian  gulf;  the  one  communicating  with  the 
Indian  ocean  by  the  straita  of  Ormii»,  the  other  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandeh  On  the  western  coast  of  Hiiidostan  we  perceive  the  gulfs  of 
Cutch  and  Cambat/Cr  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  S.E.  from  this 
peninsula  are  the  gulf  of  Manaar  and  the  sti-aitii  of  Palk\  ratiuing  between 
the  i.slaiid  of  Ceylon  and  the  continent.  Between  HindoKtan  and  Indo- 
China  is  the  great  gulf  of  Bengal,  forming  the  gulf  of  Martaban  on  the  E. 
and  incloeing  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  group.     To  the  S.E.  of  this  large 

If  arc  the  straita  of  Malacca,  lying  between  the  penin^^ula  of  Malacca 
and  the  i»le  of  Sumatra,  and  communicating  with  ihe  Chineae  sea.  The 
latter  sea  washes  the  southern  coasts  of  China,  the  eaalen\  k-ufSR\»  o^  Aa^cc 
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India,  the  shores  of  Borneo,   tlie   Pliilipjiliiea,  the    Babuyan  and  BaNhi 
^Toiips,  and  Felan.     Its  princii)aJ  ^ulfs  are  those  of  TonqmUy  Siam^  and 

The  MediJcrraftean.']  Thi*  M«Hliterraneiin  sea  forms  the  bay  of  Scan- 
dcroon  on  th«  coast  of  Syria,  in  which  \a  the  island  of  C)T>ruH ;  the  [^ulf  of 
Sakdia  on  the  roa«i  of  Caramania ;  and  the  baya  of  J^Iakrtf,  Sianchio 
Scala  Notm,  Adramit'u  and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia. ' 

The  Euxine.^  The  Enxine  or  Black  sea  belongs  in  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  washes  the  Turkish  and  CancasiaJi  districta  of  the  latter  con- 
tinent. 

Inland  Seas  and  Lakes.]  "  The  contment  of  Asia,**  says  Malte 
Brun,  ''  forming  a  considerable  body  of  land,  and  but  little  intersected  by 
eeas,  ought  naturally  to  contain  in  its  interior  great  accumulations  of  wa- 
ter ;'  and  in  fact  it  does  contain,  as  we  have  already  seen,,  a  considerable 
number  of  inland  collections  of  water.  The  principal  of  these  are :  the 
lake  of  Oormuah  in  the  province  of  Adirbeidschan  ;  the  lake  of  Erivmi  ; 
the  lake  of  Shiraz  and  Baktegan  in  tlio  province  of  Farsisian  ;  the  Dmd 
sea  in  the  paahalik  of  Damajicus  ;  the  lake  fVan  in  the  pashalik  of  Wan ; 
the  Zurrah  ;  the  Kao-Yeou-Hmt  aad  the  Hong-Ise-Hoti  in  the  ChineHe 
province  of  Kiangnan  ;  th«?  Tong-Tittg-Hou  in  the  centre  of  China  ;  tlie 
Terkiri  in  Tibet ;  the  Koko-Nor  on  the  borders  of  Tibet ;  the  I^p-Nor 
in  Little  Bucharia  ;  the  Kosogoi  m  Mongolia ;  the  Zaisan  in  Mongolia ; 
the  Argoon-dalu^  In  iVrandshuria ;  the  Balkasck  or  Paikali-Nor  in  Soonga- 
ria ;  the  Tchmii  and  the  Piasinskoe  m  the  government  of  Tomsk  ;  the  Baik' 
al  in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk  ;  an<l  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas.  The 
ciiiiagreement  of  vvritera  in  ajwigning  the  dimensions  of  the  Asiatic  lakes 
argues  a  rery  imperfect  acijuaintAnce  witli  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
In  general,  the  lakes  of  Asia  are  diatinguidhed  by  their  valine,  bracki^sh, 
or  sulphureous  waters  ;  and  many  of  them  in  the  western  and  central  pmts 
of  Asia  have  no  outlet.  The  two  peuinaulas  of  India  have  no  remarkable 
lakes. 

The  Arai^l  The  Aral  lake  or  sea  ia  situated  in  the  Cariaraian  steppes, 
an^l  divides  the  country  ttf  the  Kanikalpack  liordes  from  the  diBtricta  inba- 
hiied  I)y  the  Aralian*  and  Toorcomans.  It  extends  between  42"  5'  and 
46"  10'  N.  lat.  and  56"  14-'  and  61"  4'  E.  long.  Its  principal  bays  aie 
those  of  Oiidjamf  on  the  S.E. ;  MalmlMa  on  the  SAV. ;  Barsoutsk  on 
the  NAV. ;  and  Tehigamik  on  tlie  N.E.  It*  cape^  are  those  of  Barsoidsk, 
Kutchuktacky  Smdach^  and  Courou-Khalmak.  It  ha-s  nuuierous  inlandfi, 
especially  ui  the  Houthem  part,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  archipelago, 
llie  most  important  of  these  are  :  AnhkaiavM^,  Yasser ^  and  SariptoAkt/. 
It  ia  said  to  li^e  Heparate<l  from  the  Caspian  m^n  by  plains  of  cnnsiderable 
ele\'ation.  Ha-^HLd  estimates  its  total  Huperficiea  at  15,290  square  milt»«. 
The  water  of  the  Aral,  Hke  tliat  of  the  Caspian,  is  salt ;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  procure  dry  salt  from  it  by  evaporation.  Ita  ahore«  are  in 
general  steep  and  rocky,  and  enrironed  by  immetMe  sleiipes,  in  which  are 
found  wild  hor«es,  asMCH,  wolves,  and  amelo|>eH.  It  has  no  viwible  onilet, 
altJiough  it  receives  three  great  rivers^  viz.  the  Sirr  or  Sihon,  and  tlie  Ond- 
jany  on  the  E.,  and  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Oxus  on  the  S. 

The  Caspian.^  The  Caspian  sea  was  known  to  ancient  geographers 
as  the  Htfrcanian  sea.  The  Arabians  of  the  middle  ages  gave  it  different 
appellations :  such  as  the  sea  of  Khozars  or  Khuznrs^  the  w a  of  Djordjati^ 
the  nea  of  Dttem^  the  sea  of  GhilnHy  tlie  sea  of  Tabaiisfan^  the  sea  of 
Bakon.     The  8Uivo6  called  it  Ghvalinskite'murCf  after  the  Ghuhvalissea,  a 
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tribe  located  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Wol^.  It  \iasi  nlgo  been  culletl  the  sea 
of  Aslrachan.  The  cJifFerent  Toorcoiimii  triben  which  roam  aroutid  its 
liorders  commonly  call  it  Dengkiz  or  Ttnghiz.,  that,  is,  '  the  gea ;'  or  some- 
times Ak^engiz,  *  the  white  sear'  The  Persians  know  it  by  the  appella- 
tion Kolzoum^  and  the  Turks  by  that  of  Hakri-Ghouz^  or  Bahri-Ghazc 
With  the  AniieniaTis  it  bears  the  name  of  GttsLks-dzov ;  and  with  the 
Geoi-gians  tlwise  of  Kaspissgva^  or  *  the  Cai^pisui  sea,"  and  the  sea  of  Da- 
ronbandi  or  Dcrbend.  Tlii«  ji^oat  inland  sea  separatee  the  domiiiions  of 
Russia  from  those  of  Persia  and  the  Independent  Tartars.  It  has  nearly 
the  fonn  of  an  ellipsp,,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  now  well-known  to  extend 
from  N»  to  S.,  though,  warcely  a  century  ago,  it  was  repre«»ented  as  pass* 
iriff  firom  E.  to  W.  It  is  situated  between  36"  40'  and  47"  20'  N.  lat.  and 
46"  and  54°  E.  lon^r. ;  but  if  we  include  in  it  the  lake  of  Koufl-deria,  ur 
Adji-KoHtfoussi^  whicli  communicAtes  with  it  by  the  atrails  of  Karaboug- 
has,  it  touches  upon  the  56th  meridian.  There  can  Ihj  no  doubt  tliat  thi'* 
«ea  fonoerly  covered  a  larger  space  than  it  now  does.  M,  de  Mourav  iev 
«»erta  that  he  fully  recognisetl  the  ancifint  shores  of  the  Caspian  betwixt  the 
present  coasts  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  snea  of  Aral.  At  this 
moment  the  Caspian  sea  is  ftuh«iding ;  and  the  decrease  of  it^  waters  la 
the  more  remarkable  within  these  few  years,  m  vesaels  drawing  1 8  feet 
water  could  lately  navijitite  this  sea,  and  now  it  will  admit  of  none  that 
draw  above  15  feet  at  the  moat.  A  few  years  ago,  the  waves  of  the  Cas- 
pian wa%hed  the  walls  of  Bakou^  at  present  they  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it,- — and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ships-of-war  of  the  llus- 
aian  imperial  navy  are  no  longer  stationed  in  the  |!ialf  of  Bakou,  hut  in  a 
tolerably  convenient  port  of  the  iwle  of  Sara,  which  is  10  miles  distant 
from  it.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  this  subsiding  of  the 
waters  has  uncovered  first  the  top,  and  then  t!ie  lower  parta,  of  a  vnst 
caravansary^  which  in  situated  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  versts 
from  the  coajst.  Thus  it  appeans,  tlmt  at  some  period,  more  ur  less  remote, 
the  Caspian  sea  was  much  lower  towartls  the  western  coast  than  it  is  at  the 
preaent  moment,  when  it  is  observed  to  be  subsiding.  In  support  of  thia 
eiogular  fact,  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  the  country,  people  formerly  went  along  the  &hore  of  the  Caspian  from 
Lankliara  to  Salian ;  and  that  the  road,  now  partly  covered  by  the  watera 
of  the  sea,  is  no  lunger  passable.  The  fall  of  the  waters  haH  also  left  ex- 
posed some  new  islmids.  One  of  these  is  several  versta  in  extent.  The 
soil  of  it  is  very  finii ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  like  all  the  other  isles  in  the  Caspian.  The  Djaii- 
deria,  or  the  southern  an«l  principal  of  the  three  mouths  by  w^hich  the  Sir 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Aral,  hm  been  dry  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  the  Kouvan-ileria,  forming  the  middle  branch,  haa  certairdy  considera- 
bly diminished  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  environs  of  the  Aral 
lake  abundantly  demonstrate  that  its  shores  have  been  gradually  narrow- 
ing, and  that  the  shifting  sands  are  insensibly  gaining  npon  it.  The  same 
oWri'ations  have  been  made  upon  the  Baraba  lake  in  Western  Siberia.  It 
doea  not  appear  that  the  Ca-spian  haa  any  connection  with  any  other  body 
of  water,  although  some  naturalists  have  asserted  that  it  maintained  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  Black  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf ;  and, 
in  confiimation  of  this  assertion,  alleged,  that  every  year,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  leaves  and  branches*  of  trees  unknown  in  Southern  Persia, 
and  which  grow  only  in  Ghilau  and  iMazanderan,  are  found  floating  on  the 
«bored  of  the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  part  nearest  to  the  Caspian.    There  does 
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not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  force  m  tliut  urctimHtatice,  as  the  leaves 
atitl  branches  in  tjuestion  can  easily  be  tonveyed  to  these  shores  by  the 
Euphrates.  Tl»e  jj^eatest  ordinary  depili  of  this  sea  in  from  450  to  520 
feet.  Hanway  in  one  place  could  not  find  the  ground  with  a  sounding^ 
line  of  2889  feet.  The  bottom  h  inudciy,  and  in  some  plaroa  intermixed 
witli  ehells.  It  is  in  g:eneiTd  shallow  alongf  the  coast*«,  and  Yessele  of  any 
conaiderable  size  niuat  anchor  at  a  considt'i-able  distance  from  the  western 
shores.  The  rmvigation  is  reckoned  dangerouH,  in  consequence  of  the  ro(*ks 
which  border  the  coast,  and  the  constant  E.  and  VV.  winds.  Storm!*  are 
more  dreaded  here,  on  account  of  the  Bniall  sea-room  and  the  total  absence 
of  good  harbours.  The  water  of  the  Ca^pian^  like  that  of  all  great  bodies 
of  water  from  which  there  is  no  ontlet,  is  Bait ;  the  salt  dews  and  raiua 
which  are  freijueut  in  the  neigbboitrhood  seem  to  prove  that  ihe  saline  par- 
ticles are  evaporated  along  with  the  water.  Beiiides  the  salt  taste,  the 
waters  of  the  Ca^ipian  have  a  bitterness  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
ocean.  This  biiiernesH  is  .said  to  renenible  the  tswte  of  the  bile  of  auiinakf 
and  has  been  attributed  to  the  g^reat  quantities  of  naphtha  which  are  found 
in  the  adjacent  country,  and  with  which  the  waters,  particularly  after  a 
Ktonn  from  the  N.  or  NAV.,  are  strongly  impregnated.  Gmelin,  who 
analyzed  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  found  that,  besides  the  common  sea 
saJt,  they  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  Glauber  salt^  the  presence 
of  which  is  attributed  to  the  naphtha.  The  Caspian  might  become  a  source 
of  gi-eat  wealth  to  Ru^ia  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  vaiiety  of  lishea 
which  it  contains.  The  quantity  of  caviar,  and  other  preparations  of  fish, 
which  is  manufactured  here,  is  said  to  amount  to  some  millions  of  rubles 
annually.  Seals  are  plentiful,  and  the  shores  are  lined  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  with  numeroun  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  species,  and  some 
of  wliich  are  little  known  in  Europe.  The  principal  rivers  whicli  flow 
into  the  Caspian  are ;  the  Vol(^j  tlie  Knma,  the  Terek,  the  Samour,  the 
Kour  or  Cyrus,  the  Ivinil-Oiien,  the  Goui-gluin,  the  Ahi-alruck,  the  Yemba, 
and  the  Jaik  or  Ural.  Acx-ordmg  to  a  ti-adilion  preserved  in  the  countries 
on  the  E.  of  the  Ca>ipian,  about  500  years  ago  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Oxiis 
flowed  into  this  sea  by  two  mouths, — the  one  in  the  gulf  of  Balkan,  and 
the  other  to  the  S.  of  the  raountaitm  of  that  name ;  but  a  violent  eai*thquake 
changed  the  course  of  this  river,  and  forced  it  to  run  N,  into  the  Aral. 
It  i«  said  that  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  carry  with  them  a  large 
quantity  of  sand,  whicli  is  gradually  choking  up  their  mouths,  so  tliat  the 
l>elu{i^  { the  Aceip'ierts  Huso)  is  no  longer  observed  to  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  Yemha,  which  it  once  frequented.  The  mouths  of  several  other  rivers 
are  thickly  covered  with  reeds  and  brushwood. 

We  will  now  rapidly  sketch  the  coast-line  of  this  sea,  beginning  at 
Astrachaii.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yarkov,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  in  45" 
40*  N.  lat.  we  observe  the  isle  of  Tcheb/re-Bougra.  The  coast  is  low  to 
the  gulf  of  Kuma;  it  then  riwes  a  little  to  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  after 
which  it  again  sinks  and  is  covered  with  reeds  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Agra- 
khan.  In  this  jyfulf  we  observe  tlie  isle  of  Tcfietchen^  on  which  the  Tar- 
tars of  Kizliar  kill  great  numbers  of  seals.  From  Agrakhan  point  to 
Derbend  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy.  From  the  vicinity  of  Derbend  a 
chain  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  coasts  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
S.imoura.  Directly  opposite  to  Nizova  there  b  pretty  good  anchorage. 
In  40'  55'  the  Dm-brata^  or  '  rocks  of  the  two  brothers,"  occur.  The 
stnuts  of  Apcheron  are  formed  by  the  islands  of  Sviatoi,  Jyloi,  uud  the 
Lehejei.     From  tliis  strait  the  shore  gnwlually  rises  to  the  port  of  Bakovi, 
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which  oftered  until  lately  a  pretty  good  liarboun  From  the  souihem  point 
of  the  gn!f  of  Bakou  to  Cape  Vezir  the  coast  is  mountainous.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  promontory  ait*  4  siiiall  islew  called  the  Svinm,  The  |!:ulf  of 
Salian  stretches  from  this  point  to  the  month  of  the  Kisil-agateh.  Ex- 
cellent eturpeon-fisheriea  are  eBtahlished  here.  The  coa«t  now  become* 
low  and  woody,  and  takes  a  sudden  sweep  inwards  so  as  to  form  the  ga\( 
of  Enzelhf.  Tlie  Mazenderan  coast  sweeps  in  a  circular  direction  from 
N.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  rises  into  lofty  mountains  which  ai-e  covered  with 
forests.  It  presents*  one  very  lofty  summit,  the  Demavend.  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Near  to  Aster-ahad  i.s  a  largo  bay,  whieh  offers 
pretty  ^ond  anchorag:e.  From  this  bay  the  coa-^t  ntns  N.  Capt!  Gumt/rh- 
tepe,  or  the  Serebreuoi-I»ou^or,  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  nioutli  of  ibe  Gour- 
gheu;  in  1782  it  foitned  a  distinct  island,  which  became  united  to  the 
continent  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  i^fulf  of 
Balkan  takes  its  name  from  the  lofty  mountains  by  whicli  it  is  suiTounded 
on  the  N.  and  E. ;  it  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  by  the  i^^les  of  Ogouilsa  or 
Aid&k,  Derwicb,  and  Tcbeleken  or  Naphtha,  and  by  the  little  peninsula 
of  Knwnovodsk.  About  30  leagues  from  the  southenj  point  of  tfiis  pen- 
insula are  the  straits  of  Karafioughnz,  which  unite  the  Caspian  to  a  |?reat 
lake  called  by  the  Toorcomans  KouU-tkrm.  This  lake  is  little  known ^  and 
tiftfl  not  been  \isited  by  marinei-s.  At  the  distance  of  75  Iea§:ues  from 
tbe«e  straits  we  observe  the  bay  of  Atexander^  and  38  leag^ues  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  cape  Tuk-Karajsran,  n  little  to  the  N,  of 
which  IH  the  isle  of  Koulat.  About  15  leagues  N.  from  Tuk-Karagran  is 
the  little  ton»^ie  of  land  called  Manghhehlak.  From  this  point  the  coast 
rniis  E.,  and  then  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  N»  towards  cape  Bourount- 
chonk.  The  next  (411  If  which  presents  itself  in  ibis  quarter  ia  the  Dead 
^ulf\  in  which  several  islands  are  tiituated.  All  the  northern  coast  of  the 
C&^piarii  from  the  minith  of  the  Yemha  to  the  Volj^a,  is  low,  and  covered 
witli  i-eeds  and  saml-banks.  From  ilie  mouth  of  the  Astara  to  that  of  the 
Attruck,  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  helon«:  to  Persia ;  frum  Attruck  to  the 
moutfw  of  the  Jaik  they  are  occupied  by  Toorcomasi  and  Kirghtssian 
nomade  hordes ;  the  remaining  part,  of  the  coast  belojigs  to  Russia,  wljicli 
possesses  the  principal  share  of  the  commerce  of  this  sea.  The  first  ac- 
counts of  the  Caspian  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an 
English  merchant  J  who  in  1557  attempted  to  establish  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  countries  of  the  East.  Jean  Stmys,  a  Hollander,  who  in 
1670  sailed  from  Astrakhan  to  Persia^  drew  up  a  very  iuconect  chart  of 
the  Caspian.  In  1719-20  this  sea  was  surveyed  hy  Soymoiiof  find  Van 
Verdun,  by  ortler  of  Peter  the  Great.  Soymonof  avtoIc  a  description  of 
the  C-aspian,  which  was  published  with  a  chart  in  1731.  Tokmatcheo 
yifttted  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  in  176^;  and  the  natui-alist  Grae- 
lin  explore<l  its  western  and  southern  shores  in  1770-3.  M.  de  Moaniviev 
executed  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  this  sea  in  1819. 

Rivers.]  Make  Brun  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  proportional 
yoltiines,  or,  to  »peak  more  exactly,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  running  waters 
of  this  part  of  the  world.     The  total  heint^  taken  as  unity,  then 

rri       •  f  et     •    (  flowiuj?  to  the  N.  are  as.... 0,31 

The  n vers  of  Siberia  < -t         ^    ^i.     i^  mij. 

(  flovMng  to  the  E O.tJ^ 

of  China  and  Cbinpse  Tartary 0.15 

of  all  India 0.27 

of  Centrnl  Asia 0-08 

of  Asiatic  Turkey 0.10 

of  Persia  with  Armenia. ti,^ 

of  Arahm Q,QCi 

it:  C 
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By  irispectlnpr  the  aobjoitied  table  it  will  be  perceiveJ  that  many  of  th© 
Asiatic  rivers  are  of  great  leiig-llu  In  this  respect  they  rival  rhe  streani* 
of  Anitnira ;  but  in  respect  of  breadth  there  is  no  comparison  betwixt 
the  rivers  of  the  two  continents.  Instead  of  a  chaimel  150  miles  wide, 
as  we  find  in  the  Plata  and  Amazon,  the  witlest  rivera  of  Asia  seldom 
exceed  4  or  5  miles ;  and  their  deptli  Hke^vise,  in  general,  is  not  great. 
Such  of  them  a^  have  the  principal  part  of  their  eourae  within  the  tropica 
aimiially  ovei-flow  their  banks. 

TABLE  OF  ASIATIC  RIVERS, 


1            KUm. 

Source  1. 

Ctf«r»«. 
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tuany  uutlebt. 

Bwrjtmprioter 
Gofrra. 
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Biirwnpuotrr. 

DB»rti»«of  tUe 

8.  R 

S.  w. 
140IJ  mUes. 

Lut'kipuur. 
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YangUeJcluf. 

Moufltairu  of 
TiUet. 

S. 

R  E. 

SSOO  miles. 

Eutern  Sea, 
E.  from  Nwikio. 

YalfiMf. 
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and  many  .*ther 

\urge  ai?«rt. 

N#&r  that  <if 

thi! 

Viuiir-lse-Klang. 

B«iidtQg  In  nlmoBt 
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The  irefWTRl  *'^»ors,«> 
from  W.  til  E,  VJW 

YeUovr  SeK. 

und  inaiiv  iPkher 
hrtncbee. 

Amoor. 

NfotintiiiTis  ID 
Mandshur. 

tS30  mMes. 

a»nm\   of    Tar. 
tmry  opihNiit?  th* 
iilitTid     of    SaghU' 
lien. 

M;iiry    brnnchi?!, 

Soi>iitfstriorKirin-UJ» 
U  Uw  chit!/. 

Lena 

W«i£  Of  the 
liik«BftikM 

N.  E.  Hid 
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Arctic  Ocean, 

Wltlm, 

Xlffi. 

Ulttkma. 

YMkiML 

S.  W.  of  tlw 

Oentnilly 
1750  (DiJe*. 

Arctic  Ooewi. 

Kt>iut8rhiik. 
Upp^r  and  Uader 

Abakan. 
TuTucboii' 

out 

Tba  B<»KilA.«Uri. 

GffDfriUty 

N. 
1000  mll*^*. 

Guir  of  Obi 

ill  the 
Arctic  Oowm, 

Irtiils  Tom,  Eli  ma, 

l,i»iAa,  UtarhA, 

i^id  other  large 

riteri. 
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CHmate.l  A^ia,  extending  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  nt-ii^hbour- 
hood  of  the  etjuator,  miisit  neces»«arily  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  trmpern- 
ttire  in  its  different  regions.  In  no  part  of  Asia,  howpver,  is  the  climate 
ao  intoleralily  hot  m  in  the  tropical  tleftert  of  the  African  continent.  It 
may  he  saiil,  jjenerally,  that  in  the  soutli-western  part,  oven  including: 
Arabia  wliich  is  within  the  tropic^  it  ia  temperate ;  hut  in  tiie  south- 
eastern  great  heat  prevaila ;  while,  throujjfhont  the  nortliern  Imlf  of  the 
continent,  excessive  cold  predominates.  Hassel  describes  the  AHiattc 
climate  under  four  zones  or  belt^ :  The  L^^  of  thene  includes  all  the 
country  l)4ng  to  the  N.  of  the  62d  parallel ;  in  wliich  the  rivers  continue 
frozen  from  Septemher  to  June,  The  2d  extends  between  the  50th  and 
62d  paralleln,  including  Southern  Siberia,  the  kingdom  of  Kasan,  a  f^reat 
part  of  the  kinfrdoni  of  Astrachan,  the  half  of  the  Kirghissian  steppes,  the 
northern  half  of  Mongolia  and  Mandahnria,  the  ishmd  of  Tchoka,  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  the  Kuriles  ;  the  rivera  are  here  frozen  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  end  of  May.  The  3rf  zone  comprehends  the  countries  be- 
tween the  35lh  and  30th  parallel-* ;  or  a  great  part  of  the  central  plateau, 
the  remaining  portion  of  Moncfolia  and  Mandshuria,  Corea,  Nortliem 
China,  Little  Bncharia,  the  Aral  and  Caspian  territories,  the  Caucasian  dis- 
tricts, the  southern  part  of  Astrakhan,  the  whole  of  Anatolia,  Armenia,  a  part 
of  Persia  and  Afghanistan >  and  a  part  of  Japan.  In  this  zone,  however,  the 
climate  is  orreatly  modified  by  tlie  physical  conformation  of  the  country.  The 
fixidden  change  of  level  produce  an  effect  where  that  of  latitude  does  not 
come  into  operation.  The  temperature  is  severely  cold,  for  example,  on 
plateaus  whose  elevation  exceeds  GOO  toises  or  3,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  while  in  the  ten'acea  and  valleys  we  find  an  agreeable  climate, 
under  which  rice,  olives,  and  cotton,  are  reared.  In  the  Ath  zone,  com- 
prising all  the  countries  of  Asia  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  33th  parallel,  that 
is,  the  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  the  S.  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  the  two  peninsulas  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  the  S.  of  China  and  of  Japnn,  there  are  only  two  seasons  known.  From 
April  to  November  the  isuii  u  about  perpendicular,  and  constant  rains 
deluge  one  country,  while  another  is  parched  hy  unyielding  drought. 
Durina:  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  serene.  Vegetation  is  uncommonly 
luxuriant  in  this  zone.— Malte  Bran  ascribes  the  long  duration  of  the 
same  wind  which  we  here  observe  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  tlie 
tropics,  to  the  absence  of  g^nlfs  imd  seas  whose  eshalalions  and  currents 
might  alter  the  nature  of  the  wind  or  change  its  direction.  "  Tlie  chilling 
winds  of  Siberia,"  he  says,  "  ascend  even  to  the  summits  of  the  centre 
(of  the  gi'eat  plateau) ;  and  if  sufficiently  elevated  to  pass  the  first  chains, 
they  may  extend  to  the  heights  of  Tibet.  The  wind  from  the  East, 
charge<l  with  fogs,  covers  at  once  all  the  lower  parts  of  China ;  but  as  we 
get  farther  into  the  temperate  zone,  all  regularity  in  the  united  action  of 
the  sea  and  the  atmosphere  ^adually  ceases.  Thus,  at  Japan,  cold  and 
h^t, — storms  and  calms,- — succeed  each  other  almost  at  nipidly  ^  in 
Gre«t  Britain.  China  is  liable  to  tlie^e  variations  in  a  less  sensible 
manner  than  Holland,  either  on  account  of  the  greater  humidity  of  the 
sea-breezes,  or  the  dryness  of  those  which  have  passed  over  the  Iand»  In 
short,  if  we  penetrate  the  temperate  oriental  countries,  the  seasons  always 
become  more  constant,  hut  cohler  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  centre. 
Nearly  the  same  changes  are  perceptible  in  going  from  the  west  to  tlje 
east  of  Europe.  In  northern  Asia,  there  is  another  feature  which  strikes 
tis  as  very  remarkable,  in  comparing  that  region  with  the  Ban*  o^  ^TOiQf^% 
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ettttat43d  under  tlie  same  latitudes.  The  cold  of  nortliern  A^ia  always 
increases  as  we  prooeed  towards  the  Eaat.  Thi*  augmentation  is  so  ^reat, 
tliat,  upon  the  coasts  of  Tartary,  situated  under  the  same  latitudes  an 
France,  the  winter  cotnmenees  in  the  month  of  September.  Several 
cau3eB  combine,  without  doubt,  to  produce  this  pbeiiomenoD,  In  the  first 
place,  there  rise  between  Core-a  and  the  countriej^  upon  the  river  Amoor, 
vast  mountainfl  covered  with  glaciers ;  a  second,  and  still  greater  nia^N  of 
mountains  separates  the  Araoor  from  the  Lena  ;  all  the  coaHtK  of  the  N.  E. 
are  also  extremely  steep  ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  tlie  Nea»  which  eiin-ound 
these  frozen  couDtries  are  alnjost  always  covered  witJi  thick  and  cohl  fog:a, 
which  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun,  A  tliird  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
absolute  want  of  iidiabitants,  and  consequently  of  cultivation.  In  eastern 
Siberia,  according  to  the  official  reports,  there  is  scarcely  one  individual 
to  ieven  square  miles.  We  must  consider  the  mass  of  air  superincum- 
bent on  a  continent  as  a  whole,  the  general  modification  of  which  depends 
on  all  the  partial  modifications.  If  a  continent  extend  far  into  the  tomd 
zone,  the  mass  of  warm  iiir  re-acts  upon  the  temperate  mass,  and  com* 
municates  to  it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and,  liy  dilating,  forces  it  towards  the 
northj  and  thus  confinen  the  limits  of  the  cold.  So  that  the  countries 
toward  the  poles  do  not  eiraply  become  cold,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
latitudes.  This  liu-rease  of  cold  also  observer  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
extent  of  heated  land  contiguous  to  ihera  on  the  S.  Such  ia  the  reason 
why  the  neighbonrboml  of  the  immense  mass  of  heated  surface  in  Africa 
renders  the  temperature  of  Arabia,  of  Syria,  and  of  iMeaopotamin,  hotter 
than  it  should  otherwise  be.  In  the  winter  season,  the  cold  of  North 
America  is  very  piercing  in  the  enviRms  of  the  tropic*  That  part,  of  this 
continent  which  extends  to  the  S.  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  remainder.  Hence,  there  is  no  mass  of  warm  air  to 
re-act  on  the  temperate  and  cold,  so  that  the  action  of  the  cold  mass  re- 
ceives no  counterbalance.  If  we  examine  the  map  of  Asia,  we  Hhall  see 
the  form  of  that  continent  contracting  in  breadth  from  China  to  Behring's 
straits,  at  which  part  the  climate  is  no  h>nger  warm.  The  air  in  these 
countries,  naturally  cold,  is  rendered  still  more  ao  by  the  iulluence  of  the 
frozen  sea :  the  great  Pacific  ocean  is  not  adequate  to  counterbalance  its 
effects,  being  itself  cooled  by  a  great  number  of  icebergs  whicli  enter  it 
through  Behring's  straits.  These  icebergs  are  often  stopped  between  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  Andrinow,  and  occasion  the  cold  logs  with  which 
this  part  of  the  sea  is  covered.  They  are  afterwards  carried  by  the  general 
current  of  the  ocean  from  E.  to  W.,  that  is,  from  America  to  Asia,  where 
they  accumulate  in  the  gulfs.  This  unchangeableness  of  physical  circum- 
8tanoeft» — these  climates  which  no  industry  cxin  eensibly  am4dioratc, — these 
regulai*  returns  of  the  reasons,  —that  certain  repetition  uf  the  same  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  consequently  of  t!ie  same  mode  of  living, — must  have  an 
influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the  Asiatics,  as  well  in  uniformly 
modifying  their  nervous  and  muscular  system,  as  in  exciting  their  imagi- 
nation by  the  return  of  the  same  eettsatioas." 

Productions.]  The  productions  of  Asia,  under  all  the  three  king- 
doms of  Nature,  are  very  licb  and  varied. 

Animal  Kingdom.^  Tlie  animal  species  presents  the  greatest  variety 
in  Southern  Asia.  In  tlie  two  Indian  peninsulas,  ami  in  Ceylon,  we  find 
a  variety  of  apes  and  baboons.  The  forests  of  these  t-ountries  conceal 
henid  of  elephants,  and  numbers  of  tigers  and  rhinoceroses.  The  lion, 
the  panther,  aud  other  ferocious  animals,  inhabit  ibe  plainr^  and  forests  of 
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atiil  Persia*  Jackals  are  conimou  tliroughout  tlie  VVcsi ;  and 
are  found  hert?,  and  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
Foxes,  martin!^,  ermines,  eahli?^  and  various  other  small  fur-animak 
abound  in  Siberia-  In  tbe  Bteppes,  deserts,  and  plains,  various  speciea  of 
antelopes^  partieukrly  gazelles,  oMur ;  the  steppes  Bwarra  with  mice  of 
every  8pecie8*  The  niuak-rai  is  peculiar  to  Tibet.  Tapirs  are  found  in 
tlte  S.  E.  parts  of  this  continent.  The  doraestir  aninialH  of  Asia  are  ali 
aUorigines.  The  huffaloe  is  frequently  u*ed  in  agriculture.  In  the  ele- 
vated valleys  of  Tibet  are  those  goats  which  furnish  the  material  of  Cash- 
mere shawl*.  The  Aj-a!>iaQ  horse  is  the  most  beautifwl  of  hiw  species.  In 
the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia  troops  of  wild  horses  occur.  The  camel  ia 
found  to  the  55th  parallel ;  the  dromedary  to  the  3Uth ;  the  onager  or 
wild  ass  to  the  4?8th.  The  peacock,  pheasant^  aiul  ostrich,  are  natives  of 
Asia,  The  Northern  and  Southern  oceans  abound  in  web-footed  birds. 
Among  the  insect  tribes  occur :  the  CurcuUo  palmarum^  and  Cuprestis 
ffiffaniea.  The  Hemipierct  are  numerous  ;  and  the  Lepidoptercp  particu- 
larly HO  in  China. 

Vegetable  Kingdom,']  'The  productions  of  the  earth,,  under  equally 
favourable  circumstances  with  respect  to  soil  and  irrii^lion+  will  vary 
nearly  a*i  tlie  climate :  in  A^a^  therefore,  we  fin<J  the  niemberj*  of  the 
vegetable  kingdiom  exceeilin|Tly  numerous.  Maize  mnl  sorgo  are  cultivated 
in  China  and  Bucliaria;  dourah  in  Arabia;  and  all  the  Horts  of  i^raiu 
common  to  Europe,  with  our  fruits  and  culinary  vecjetaldes,  in  Central 
and  Western  Asia.  In  Siberia  a  kind  of  l»eer  is  made  from  malted  |yn'ain  ; 
in  Arabia  and  Persia  palm  wiiie  k  manufairtured.  Arack,  nira,  and 
sherl>et»  are  likewise  of  native  produce.  Arabia  ia  the  fatberlantl  of 
coffee;  as  China  m  that  of  tea.  Cardamon,  pepper,  ginper,  and  saffron, 
are  produced  on  the  continent,  and  cinnamon  in  plentifully  prorluix'd  in 
Ceylon.  Tobacco,  opium,  and  betel,  are  extensively  raised.  Rhubarb, 
ginseng*,  colorynlh,  jalap,  saraaparil la,  aHsafcetida,  tamarindw^  manna,  senna- 
leavea,  beuxoiut  mjTrh,  aloes,  nnd  mastic,  are  among'  the  dru^  e?q>orted 
from  Asia.  The  principal  fiiitts  are  :  fi|2f8,  pomegranates,  pistaccliio-uuts, 
ananas^  melons,  mangoes,  palniH,  dates,  and  arec^a-nuts.  The  teak,  bam- 
boo, and  palm-tree,  are  peculiarly  cbaracteristje  of  Asiatic  forest-timber ; 
a  great  variety  of  very  fine  woods  for  cabinet  purposes  are  al«o  procure<l 
on  this  continent. 

Mineral  Kingdom.]  So  raountainous  a  continent  cannot  bi*  deficient 
in  minerals ;  however  little  its  mineral  wealth  may  have  been  explored  by 
its  ignorant  nders.  Rock-crystals  imd  amethysts  are  found  in  many 
quarters;  the  common  and  rose  quartz  in  the  Altai  mountains  ;  chalcedony 
in  Mongolia ;  the  cat's-eye  in  Ceylon  ami  Malabar ;  obsidian  in  tlte  vici- 
nity of  some  of  the  volcanic  mountainn ;  pyrope,  or  fire-Htone,  in  Mount 
Cannel ;  jas])er,  heliotrope,  and  topaz,  in  the  Ural ;  aquammine  between 
Nertscliinsk  and  Baikal ;  xeolitea  in  Siberia ;  zircon  and  hyacinth  in  Ceylon ; 
the  onyx  in  PerHia ;  kaoUn  or  porcelain  earth  in  Cliina  mid  Japan.  The 
diamonds  of  Gfdconda  and  Sundmlpour,  and  the  pearls  of  Bahrein  and 
Manaar  tu'e  well-kiiowTi  ;  and  rubie^i  and  turquoises  are  brought  from  the 
same  regions*  Rock-salt,  soda,  rock-butter,  saltpetre,  and  naphtha,  are 
procured  from  the  soil  in  various  places.  The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  washed 
down  fragments  of  gobl  in  ancient  time^^,  and  silver-mines  were  wrought 
on  Mount  Sipylus  within  the  last  century.  Tlie  gold  of  Arabia  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  scripture ;  and  gold-dust  is  still  collected  from  the 
streams  of  Knbool  and  Kandahar,     Silver  wid  copper-mines  are  wl"ou^U<, 
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ixL  tHic  iieighbourbooil  of  Taeat ;  quickirilver  aiid  zinnulior  in  Chiim ;  mala- 
chite in  China ;  and  iron*  and  magnet  in  Siberia  ;  molybdena  near  Kolvwan  ; 
and  chromium  near  Beresof.  Tin  is  found  all  over  the  Malay  peninsula, 
but  not  to  the  northward  of  10". 

Population-]  We  leam  from  sacred  history  that  Asia  was  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race ;  and  this  fact,  combined  with  tbe  fertility  and  fine  climate  of 
the  country,  would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  more  crowded  population  here  titan 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Nevertheless  the  numbers  of  the  human 
race  in  tbia  quarter  of  the  world,  although  immenBe,  aie  certainly  below  what 
might  be  e^tpecied  in  reg^iona  so  enrly  peopled  and  ao  abundantly  Bupphed 
with  every  production  wliieh  can  administer  to  the  neceasities  or  comforts 
of  mankind.  The  main  cause  of  this  deficit  in  population  ia  to  be  ti-aced 
to  the  despotic  character  of  the  govenimenta  and  social  institutions  of  Asia. 
We  are  however,  after  all,  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  this  continent,  in  the  Almaftac  Imperial  we  observe  it 
staled  at  380,000,000  of  souh.  Oritiali  geographers  conjecture  it  may 
amount  to  500,000,000.  Templeman  approximates  it  to  nearly  the  ftame 
number;  the  *  Echo  of  Truth,'  a  Neapolitan  Journal  published  in  1829,  es- 
timated it  ordy  at  330,000j000 ;  and  the  Parisian  geographers  in  1 824-  at 
480,000,000.  Haaael  estimated  it  in  1821  at  490,000,000.  We  subjoin 
the  elements  of  his  calculation  : 


PoPUiJiTioN  or  Asia  AccoRDnrc  to  Hassel. 


1.    AtUTlC    lll'SSIA. 
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Giaberg  has  calculated  the  |)opu]auon  of  Asia,  exetuaive   ot'  the  Suntla. 

klaiidH,  the  PhUippinosj  tin*  MutuL*c£U(,  aud  isJanda  of  die    Eastern   Archi- 
pelaj^o,  at  366,000,000  of  soulii. 

Tribes  according  /a  colour.^  Were  wo  to  arrange  tho  po[)ulation  of 
Asia  into  cliwses  distiiijjuished  by  colour,  we  should  say  that  three  races 
of  roankiml  inhabited  thia  continent :  the  White,  tliw  Ytdlow,  and  the 
Black.  The  btt4^r  are  few  in  number  ;  and  we  may  tht;ret\>re  consider  the 
two  other  as  dividing-  this  part  of  tlie  wodd  between  thi^iij.  The  Whho 
race  occupy  nearly  the  wlmle  of  Western  Asia ;  the  Yellow  race  irdiabit 
the  rest,  lu  some  instances  the  two  racea  Itave  become  blended  together, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  mce  their  tlescendants  belong. 
In  the  \Muie  race  we  would  class  all  the  Caucasian  tribes,  the  population  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  of  Anibia,  of  Curdistan,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan,  the  Bu- 
charians,  Armenians,  (ieorgianH,  Toorcomans,  Ouzbekn,  Kirpfhissiaus,  alt 
the  inhabitants  of  HindoHtan,  of  NepauU  of  Ceylon  and  the  Maklive*,  and 
several  tribes  of  Asiatic  ItuHisia,  such  as  the  Jakoutes,  tbi?  Vogouls,  the 
Perinians,  llie  Syrians,  the  Tchouvaches,  the  Morduina,  and  the  Osiiaks  of 
the  Obi. — The  Yellow  race  would  comprehend  :  the  Calmucks,  the  Khalk- 
has  of  Centra!  Asia,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Lamootes,  the  Joukaj(ir8,  the 
Tchouktchis  and  the  Koriaks,  all  of  Asiatic  Russia;  the  Mongols  and  Ton - 
gousea  who  live  as  nomacies  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  China ;  the  Mandsbous, 
the  Copean«,  the  Japanese*  the  Chinese,  the  ArmamitainH,  tlie  Siajneae,  the 
Birmans,  and  the  Tibetiaii«. — The  Malays  seem  to  be  a  nnxed  race  of 
Whitea  and  Yellows.^ — The  Negroes  belong  to  Ceylon,  Andaman^  and  Nico- 
bir. 

Trilfes  according  to  Blttmcnbacfi  s  classijication,'^  Haesel  haB  arranged 
with  great  minuteness  the  population  of  Asia  on  the  general  principles  of 
Blainenbacb,  m  explained  in  our  general  introductory  article  on  Physical 
Geography.  We  shall  here  prenent  the  reader  with  the  outlinea  of  Haa- 
sel's  ingenious  classification : 

I.  THE  CAUCASIAN  RACE. 

I.  The  inhabitants  af  tho  Caucakus  and  the  high  plateau  betwixt  ihc  Black  sea  and 

the  Caspian :  xSz, 
]    The  Lesfihlers  I  ^^™*^'  An««gi,  Dsbaiiaiis,  AndiH,  Dldcw,  Unaios,  Akuschos, 

8.  The  Mitdshegi**.— Ineuwlit^s,  (Charvfaulaks,  Tscbvtschenxcs. 
S.  The  Oasetcs  with  the  piighori«i. 

i.  The  ClrcaflflianH  and  Kubardinr^. 

5,  The  Abasses,  or  AirrhawM?,  divivjtied  into  7  Irib^js. 

II.  rhe  GxoftOiAirs  inhabldng  Lbu  fuol  ajid  tlie  vaOays  of  Cnucastui ;  v{c. 

1.  The  Georgians  Proper'— Kliartli,  KacheU,  I^tt^Atabngoos,  Impretl,  Giirimw. 

2.  The  Mmcikiliaiu  or  Kadjcarlnf,  m(h  liic?  Odhchi 

9.  The  La&hJ. 

4  The  Souanee, 

III.  Tho  Akhenlans,  catHng  themselves  Hai,  and  inhahllliig  ihe  high  lands  of  Ar- 

menia, and  a  graat  part  of  Western  Asia. 

I V.  Tin*  Shemltes,  inhabitniff  the  S.  W.  pnrls  of  Asia, 

L    The  Jews,  in  PaJesUitt?,   and   scatt«r4Ki  throughout   Turkey,    Peralo,  Arabia, 

and  liindosuui. 
S.    The  Arabs,  inlialtiting  Aral)ia,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  whole  eastern  coast 

nf  iJi*  Persian  gulf,  and  dqiI  «f  Afghanistan. 

3.  i'he  Syrians.  — Druses,  Maronitas,  Naaarentts. 
V»  Tho  Tata  as  of  Middlo  Asia. 

(Tatars  of  Kasan,  Turalinzcn  Tftlary  in  Ttimsk  and  Perm, 
Aitrakhan  Tatars,  Ohi  Tatars,  Trs~liial)  nn s,  Barabinzes  in 
Baraba,  Kalschinzesonthe  YeniMn,  Ki.stime«and  TulUn^rtes 
on  the  Yenisei,  Birtusses  of  Ahakaii,  Abbizes  on  tiio  Koii- 
droma,  V^'rchotomskif  near  the  sources  of  the  Tom,  S^Jane^ 
Lnn  Ihe  Upper  Yenisei,  Belllrcs  and  Abakas. 
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3,  The  Turka.  i 


3,  The  Nogays. 


-The  OsinftTU,  or  QMmanii,  the  rui'mg  iiali^Mi  in  Lhe  Osmftii  empire, 
(lie  Trachiiiones,  or  Toorcomans,  on  Ihe  Caucaam,  and  in  AsiAtie 
Turkey,  calli^  Mutual!  on  Lilmnus,  and  Uruks  in  Annlolio.  The 
Eiichures,  Kadsrhuns,  Mukaddea  Talishes,  Knrn-Gheuiii%  Be* 
joles,  KhiiSAvendij,  Dschis&iiachirl,  Fani-ModanlcKis,  aud  KcHmjivv- 
ends,  in  Iran. 

'Kuban  No^nys,  ^Utatatars  of  Aslrakhati,  Kundorowoa  on  tho 
Achmba,  Kumykcs  on  tJlie  Kuma,  and  Kalans  on  the  Tan9ch», 
and  (jie  Bivsiant^  on  CaucAsu*. 

4.  Tho  Kirghisstans,  or  KirgWskaisacks,  djvidt?d  into  3  hordes. 

5.  Tho  Aralinns,  or  AraLees,  on  the  Ami 
ix  The  Karalkalpakea  on  tho  Syr-Daija. 

7.  Thn  Klii vinses,  or  Khivans,  in  KhivH^ 

8.  "ITie  Bukharians,  or  Usb^cks,  in  Little  Bucharia. 
il  The  Toscak^nliWj  with  the  Balkhers. 

lU.  The  MiiiSthL^cherittkiis  in  Orenburg. 
11.  Th*i  DiLsiikirs  in  Orenburg  and  Perm. 
1:^,  Thef  Tc-le-uies  in  Tomsk, 

13.  The  JiiknuteSr  or  Sockas,  in  T<i>balsk  and  Irkout^k. 
VI.  The  Persians,  In  Persiaand  Afghanistan,  and  throughout  Hindustau  and  Turkish 

1.  I'liB  Tadschiks  or  Old  Pprsiana  in  Iran  and  Afghanihiaii, 

2.  Tho  Parses,  or  Ghehirs,  in  part  of  Persia  and  AfjfbniUstanj  and  also  in  Hitt- 

doiitan. 

9.  Tho  Khilaki  in  the  province  of  Khfl&n. 
4.  Thti  Sfdtut^s  in  KhusiMtan. 

'The    BeLliiii,   Sejamboi^,   Buldinas,   Boltaru,   Sorants,  Urghian«.% 
and  Sekniant'Sj  in  AsiaUc  Turkey. 
*.    TK    l^■,^^«l    J  J"*'^  JezidciS  on  Mount  Sindst'har. 

a.   ift«i4.oorda.<  ^.^^g  Mekris,  Bilbits,  Giafe,  Gurars,  Bnraa,  Sunsoors,  Leks,  Kot- 
j  schanJotJS,  SchayhBj^hi,  Resfhevends,  Pojceijui,  Zaflftiraidoo!;,  Er- 
.deJani,  Boirittrds,  Modaidoos^  and  Euiliarlaos,  m  Iran, 
f  The  Zends  of  Ispahan,  Lnrtks  of  I*hat^,  Khoglloos  of  Phars^  Zin- 
G.  The  Looris.  -  guenes  in  Kirmanscbali,  Feili  and  Bidtyari  in  Looristan,  Kerroos 
Jn  Kamaa,  Kara-Zendschiri  in  Kirmansrhah, 
Vil.  The  Afghans  on  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia  and  ihu  Paropamifius^  also  in  the 
Caspian  steppes,  and  the  hitjh  plat^rau  iMHvrixl  Hindoatau  and  Persia. 

1.  The  Paiaiies,  or  Bastem  AJgbatiK,  In  Hiudostan. 

2.  The  Western  Afghans  in  Cabulistau. 
a  The  RohUla-j. 

VI  il.  The   HiNnoos,  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  or  the  com ntry  between  the   Himalaya, 
the  Indus,  the  Gangfisfl,  and  the  or<?au, 

I.  Hindoos  Proper:— Bidshors,  Pundschaben,  Cashmirians,  MulUnes,    Slndiaus, 
Bad  risk  ri  a  us,  NepaulKSti,  Murangians,  Deccaiiese,  Conchans,   Canarestf,  Tew- 
riganc&Oj  Malabars,  Muriiwe©,  Tammls,  Carnatiuns,  Hemees,  and  Cingalese,  in 
Border  India  and  part  of  Caudahar. 
The  Dachales. 


in  Eeludschistan. 
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The  Kalliera. 
The  MahrattQS. 
The  Radsbooti. 
The  SikhH. 
The  Garrauji. 
The  Wiidtuniucs. 
9,  The  Bcludsches  fn  48  tribes, 
ID.  The  Brahoos  in  74  tribes, 

11,  The  Lolosiu  China. 

12.  The  inhahilauls  of  ihn  Laccadives  and  Maldivf«. 

M.  THE  MONGOLIAN  RACE. 

The  MoKcot-s   PiioFCji,  in  Upper  Asia,  Chinese  Mongolia,  and  part  of  Siberia. 

I.  MoMCola  :— The  Kalkaa  N.  of  iJie  Kobi,  and  thp  Scharras  S,  i>f  the  Knbi. 

fi.  TheEluthes: — The  Olots  or  Kalmyk.4,  the  Soougarians,  the  Torgoetlans  ajid 
Derbetians,  the  Bargar-Burats  or  Burats,  and  the  BraxkL 

3.  The  Mongols  on  the  Ainos  and  Trhokta. 
,  The  MAKTftcuotM,  or  Mandshurn,  in  Chinese  Mondshur  and  Sibi'ria. 

I.  The  Tuiigused,  called  also  BojVs  and  Orootes. 

S.  The  Daooriaofl,  on  the  Schilkn  and  A  moon 

S,  The  Yupj,  on  the  Southern  Ocean. 

i.  The  ManiAchoos,  the  ndhig  nation  Ln  China  and  Upper  Asia. 

5.  The  Lamoota. 

6.  The  Ketschinges. 

7.  The  Hiimar^. 
B.    The  Orotachys  and   Bits^hya., 


uon  u 


Chlnefie  Mandshiir. 
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III.  The  CoKKANs. 

IV.  The  CniMKsE. 

V.  The  TtBrriANs,  with  ih«  SlfangB,  between  iho  Yalong  nnd  Yaiitiekiang  riven. 

VJ.  The  Ama sum  :— The  I'onquineao,  ihv  Cochin- Chines««  \h»  Cambodimni,  and  the 
Laoeiaiifi  ;^^e  Quamt&eSp  the  Mui,  iund  the  Muangi,  mountaiito^lrilHS. 

VI I.  The  BiRMAWsu 

1.  The  PeRunns. 

2.  The  Carrians, 
SL  The  KoluncB. 

VIII.  The  Slaxcsc. 

I X.  The  J  APAxisE  :^— Thi*  Japfines^  Proper,  the  Loo-chooana,  luid  the  jnhnbilanls  of  Bojti. 

X.  The  Samoikdes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean, 

1.  The  8ftmoieclf«. 

9.  The  Coibals  on  the  Ywiisef. 

3.  The  Sojot4!^  on  tlio  Snjmi  mountains. 
♦k  The  Matorps  on  the  Tuba. 

d.  The  TiibinK's  on  the  Yealid, 

6.  Tbe  Kaimiksches,  near  Uie  sources  of  the  Kama  and  Manii. 

7.  Thp  Karaga&ses. 

XL  Th«  KoRiAE^s  {n  Siberfa, 

1.   The  Koriftks  of  the  lake  of  Pimlschmski. 

«.  The  Tschiilftschos  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia. 

a.  The  Youka^rs  belweu n  ibv  Jaim  and  Kolyma. 
XIL  The  OuaALs,  or  Ouraka,  in  ToboUk. 

XIII.  The  Aaivus,  A»&Arri»,  and  KoTouZKSr  ou  the  YetuBoi  and  Unolko. 

XIV.  The  OyriAKB,  in  3  tribes. 

XV.  The  Kamtschadaliak*,  in  3  trib««. 
I.  The  KamrjichftdiiJiaim  Proper. 

&  The  KuriJi^s. 

5.  The  AJeutes. 

XVI.  The  Fins. 

].  The  Pernuans,  or  Biarmians,  in  Perm. 

«.  The  Srijanes,  or  Komi,  in  Perm  and  Tobolsk. 

3.  The  Woguls,  or  Monsi. 

♦.  The  Tscliwasche*  on  the  Volga,  in  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Orenburjf,   Wiatka,  and 
Tobokk. 

6.  The  Tsrheremisfiea,  or  Mari,  in  Wialka,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg, 

6.  The  Wotjakes,  or  Udi  and  Murdi,  in  Wialka,  Kasan,  and  Urenlmrg. 

7.  The  Mordwinw  in  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg, 
a  The  Obi-Osliaks,  in  Tobolsk,  on  the  Obi  and  Irtysch. 

9.  The  Teptjarea  in  Orenburg  and  Perm. 

III.  THE  MALAY   RACE. 

I.  The  Malays  of  Malacca. 

II.  The  Sumatra »§. 

I.   The  Battas  on  the  W.  coast. 

£.    J  he  Reangs  in  the  r4;nlr&l  parts  of  the  iidand. 

S.   The  Lampun^j  un  tlie  S.  coasti 

4.  The  Pogig:y  islanders, 

III.  The  Javamesic< 

IV.  The  BoawKSK. 

V.  The  CiLKBKsa. 

1.  The  BiadKhiMa. 

5.  The  MakaaMS. 

VI.  The  IjcHABiTAirrs  of  MoLoccA. 

VI  r.  The  Ikharitamts  of  tho  WtwKax  Aacinrcuco. 
VIII.  The  iNHAiiiTANrs  td"  i\w  PHiLirpiKC*. 

L  The  Tugoois  and  Zamfeiols  uf  Manila. 

it  The  Pangancae  of  Maiiila, 

5.  The  Hiasa?e«i 

4t  The  HartifoTOB  and  Vantechiles  of  Mindanao, 
a.  Tlf    '"^     ■    '  iii!U)S  of  Mmdanao. 

6.  Tl.  :   Mindamui. 

7.  Th  -,  (hroughout  the  Archipelago. 

IV.  THE  ETHIOPIAN  llACB. 
1.  The  WiDAM*  of  Ceylon. 
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I 
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S6  ASIA. 

IL  The  Akdamanu. 

III.  The  NKGnofta  of  Sumatka,  BoEKca,  and  Cmlebis* 

IV,  The  Pai*i;as  of  THic  Moluccas. 

V,  The  NiiojioES  of  th«r  Western  ARCicireLAoo. 

VI.  The  Aetas  of  the  PKiLipriNEs. 


General  Summartf,^  The  mimbera  of  these  four  great  Aaiatic  races 
are  estimated  by  Hasfiel  as  follows  : — 

CauoMian  Ra«e,.... ...164,000,000 

Moiiffoliati  Rao* ..891,000,000 

Malay  Race «*^>O0,O0O 

Ethiopiao  kUfx, , 1,000,000 

Total ..480,000,000 

iMftgitagex.']  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  tbat  a  vaat  variety  of  lan- 
guftg'ea  and  dialects  muat  be  spoken  among  tbe  variou-*  nations  aad  tribes 
ju8t  enumerated,  Aderbarg'«  work  on  the  known  laiiafuat^pH  and  dia- 
lects, publiwlied  at  Petersburg  in  1820,  exliibits  the  connplet^st  view  of  tlie 
yarious  langaiages  of  Asia  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  He  enitmerates  no 
fewer  than  937  Asiatic  dialects ;  hut  wo  can  only  here  attempt  a  few  gen- 
eral notices.  The  vulgar  and  the  clasBie  Arabic  aj'e  of  coniuion  origin 
witli  the  SyriaCj  Chaldee,  Phtenician,  liebrevv,  and  other  languages  now 
lost.  The  Greeks,  Russians,  Armenians,  Koords,  Pernvans,  Bukharians, 
Afghans,  and  Hindoos^  iiipeak  idioms  containing  a  uundier  of  Saiuscrit  roota. 
TJie  Georgians  have  a  languaire  almost  peculiar  to  themselve**.  The  Sa- 
mojedes  aud  Ostiaka  use  a  distinct  language.  The  tribes  of  Ttirkish  origin 
speak  dialects  evidently  derived  from  one  common  oiigin.  Tlie  Mongols 
are  divided,  in  respect  of  language,  into  two  great  classes.  Nuraerona 
tribes  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  speak  eacli  their  own  peculiar  dialects.  In  the 
S.E.  part  of  Asia  a  great  number  of  distinct  languages  are  sjjoken.  Re- 
8j>ecting  these,  and  for  ampler  details,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  subse- 
i]uent  portions  of  this  work, 

Meligions*']  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  the  prevailing  religiona 
of  Asia.  The  former  i«  profeaaed  in  Hindostan, — the  latter  in  China, 
Japan,  Annam,  Siam,  the  Birman  empire,  and  amongst  the  Mongida  and 
Tiingou^jes.  Islamism  is  the  dominant  faith  in  the  S.W,  of  Asia,  from 
the  Bosphonis  to  tlie  mountains  of  AfghaniNtan,  in  Toorkistan,  and  in  Bu- 
charia.  A  considerable  number  of  Mussulmen  inhabit  India,  and  they  ai'o 
likewise  scatt4»red  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  states.  The  (ihebira,  or 
fire-worHhippers,  the  Druses,  tlie  Sabeans,  and  a  multitude  of  other  sects — 
for  Asia,  although  the  birth-place  of  Christianity,  has  ever  proved  ihr 
favourite  seat  of  Idolatry — are  found  among  the  motley  population  of 
\\m  continent.  Durint;  t!ie  \^l  c-enturyt  and  particularly  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  various  attempts  liave  been  made  by  Christian  missionarieit 
to  win  the  people  from  their  ahominahle  idolatries  to  the  knowledge  and 
service  of  the  true  Go<l ;  hut  theii'  labours  have  not  yet  been  crowned 
with  success.  We  look  forward  with  anxiety,  but  coniident  expectation, 
however,  to  tlie  final  result  ;  for  it  is  fixed  in  the  councils  of  heavftn,  that 
even  here  too  "the  knowledge  of  the  I^rd  shall  cover  the  earlli  as  the 
waters  cover  the  Kea."  And  when  tlie  time  for  thiH  happy  consummation 
shall  have  arrived  to  Asia,  l!»e  happiest  consetpienced  will  immediately 
flow  to  nociety,  long  fettered  here  and  impeded  in  the  march  of  civilization 
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by  the  feUers  of  groflaeat  auperstition. 
OU8  religiotts  sectsi  of  Ada : — 

Sect  of  Buddhii,  or  Fo, 

Bmhmins,  ... 

Muuulnaaiitif 

Cfariifti&iif  of  all  denoiiiini,tioii% 

Shanianfl,        ... 

Sikhs,      -  -  -  . 

Sect  of  L»o.K1afi,  | 

S«<t  «f  ConfucJus,  J 

S^i  of  Sloto  in  Ja[iHiu 

GhebirKt 


Haissel  thus  enumeratas  the  van< 


295,000,000 
80.000^000 
70,000,000 
17,000,000 

e,66«,ooo 

4^00,000 

/fi,00O.00O 

\  1,000,000 

1,000.000 

650»O(IO 

SOl),O00 


III  Chinn. 


Total,  •  -  4bn,0O0OW> 
State  of  Cimiigaticm.1  We  have  already  diverted  to  the  iiifluoiice  of 
ihe  i'linmte  uprm  the  chmacter  nf  the  Asiaiitti.  Still  we  must  not  attri- 
btite  to  tfiat  cause  alone  the  imitiutability  of  national  character  and  na- 
tional inHtitutJons  whicli  we  observe  amoni^  the  Aeiaticaj  whether  wander- 
ing" noniades,  or  tiie  docile  rubjects  of  great  einpirea.  DespotJsnt,  but  in 
the  patriarclial  and  in  the  monarchical  form,  has  long  been  the  reigning 
«|>eciea  of  government  throui(hont  Awia ;  and  has  exercised  its  full  influ- 
ence in  taming  the  spirit  and  cramping  the  energies  of  her  children. 
Superstition  hfu*  aJno  long  reigned  with  unmitigated  eway  over  the  Ea«teni 
find  Southern  parts  of  Asia;  and  pcdypamy  depriveil  society  of  Hoine  of  its 
most  endeiu'iug  ties  and  hiimaiHiting  influence.  Make  Drnn,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  why  great  empirew  are  more  common  in  Asia  than  in  Eu- 
rope, remarks:  "  It  is  not  enougli  to  way  that  the  great  phiinn  witli  which 
Asia  abounds  give  the  couquerora  an  eaaier  access.  This  only  holds  good 
in  the  central  part« ;  but  how  many  inacceaaible  uiountainH,  how  n»any 
Large  rivers,  and  immense  det+ertfi*  fi>nn  the  natural  bulwarks  and  eternal 
barriei-H  of  other  At*iatic  nations  !  Wheu  once  an  Asiatic  nation  profits 
by  its  kK*al  cu-cunismnceH,  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  conquered  as  any  Euro- 
pean people.  The  DruseSj  the  Koords^  and  the  Mahrattas,  are  not  the 
only  examples ;  we  can  quote  one  »till  nmre  inuMtrious.  The  chain  of 
mountauiM  of  AnwvTia  to  the  N.E.  of  Babylon^  which  Alexander  had  no 
diHiculty  in  passing,  became  a  bulwark  for  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
before  wliich  tlie  legions  of  Trfijaii  Iiimaelf  were  routed.  The  great  con- 
quests in  Asia  have  arisen  from  anodjer  cause,  and  that  is,  the  gi'cat  ex- 
teiuion  of  the  same  natii>ns.  The  capitals  of  Hindostan,  of  China,  or 
of  Persia,  being  given  up  to  one  conqueror,  the  imnieose  multitude  of 
ti-ibes  connected  by  speaking  the  t^ame  language,  njechanically  submit  to 
the  same  yoke.  These  great  empires  once  established,  the  succession  of 
one  to  another  becomes  almost  perpetual,  from  reasons  purely  mora!  and 
political.  Tlie  nations  of  Asia,  too  numerous  and  too  disseminated,  do 
not  feel  the  aidour  and  energy  of  true  patriotism  ;  they  furnish  iheu-  chiefs 
with  troops,  but  without  zeal  or  LMierg\%  and  they  change  their  masters 
without  regret,  or  much  struggle.  The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  shut  up  in 
their  seraglios,  oppose  only  a  vain  show  of  n^istance  to  the  audacity  of 
the  conquerors,  while  th<»  latter  are  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  Ijefore 
ihey  give  uTiy  to  the  same  effeminacy  w*hich  procured  tlie  downfall  of 
ifieir  predecessors.  The  organization  of  the  armies,  which  are  contposed 
chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  the  want  of  stronjjj  places,  open  the  road  to  sudden 
and  rapid  invasions,  Everj'  tbin|f  combines  to  facilitate  the  total  and  fre- 
quent subjugation  of  those  vast  empires  of  the  East.  But  this  state  ol 
things  ii  fto  little  founded  upon  the  physical  geography  o(  X%\s^  >^X  ^« 
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now  see  India  divided  into  more  than  100  eoveretgntieii,— Persia  ia  part 
diamembered, — an<l  Turkey  in  Asia  ready  to  fall  in  pieces*  Ancient  his- 
toFj,"  informs  us  tliat  ail  the  reg:ion8  of  Asia  were  originally  divided  into 
numerous  small  kingdoms,  in  which  the  »dll  of  the  monarch  found  limits 
in  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Asia  lias  seen  several  republics.  The  resist- 
ance winch  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  opposed  to  the  conquerora  of  the  world, 
was  not  owing,  as  Montesquieu  says,  *  to  the  heroism  of  servitude,'  Tlie 
Persians  of  Cynj?i  wera  not  slaves.  The  Scythians  spoke  the  language  of 
independent  men  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Tho  astonishing  rapidity  of 
political  revolutiooH  in  Awia  arises,  however,  out  of  one  fact  which  is  really 
dependent  on  its  physical  geography.  *  In  that  part  of  the  world,'  aays 
Montesquieu,  *  weak  nations  are  opposed  to  Btrong ;  people  warlike,  hrave, 
and  active,  horder  upon  those  who  are  effeminate,  idle,  and  timid ;  the  one 
muut  necessarily  he  conquerors,  and  the  other?*  conquered.  Here  we  have 
the  principal  reason  of  tlie  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  ela^ery  of  Asia.' 
It  18  necessary  to  combine  thia  just  remark  mth  another  truths  proved  by 
piiysiical  geOj^raphy^  namely,  that  Asia  has  lio  temperate  zone, — -no  inter- 
mediate region  between  very  cold  and  very  hot  climates.  The  slaves 
inhabit  the  hot,  and  the  conqueror»  llie  elevated  and  cold  regions.  The 
latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongols^  the  Mantchou.^,  and 
others,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Tartars  by  the  moderns,  and  Scy- 
thians of  Asia  by  the  ancients.  Here  we  find  a  totally  different  physical 
and  moral  nature ;  courage  animateM  their  strong  and  powerful  bodiea  ; 
they  have  no  «ciencea,  no  fine  art«,  no  luxury ;  their  savage  virtues  are 
unpolished,  morality  is  written  upon  their  hearts ;  hospitality  to  strangers, 
honour  to  an  enemy,  and  a  fidelity  wholly  inviolable  to  their  own  nation 
and  friend?*.  To  counterbalance  these  good  qualities,  they  are  addicted  to 
war,  or  rather  pillage,  aud  a  wandering  life,  and  live  almost  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Such  were  the  Scythians ;  such  are  the  Tartars.  They  defied 
the  power  of  Darius ;  they  gave  a  great  and  sublime  lesson  to  Alexander 
the  Great ;  they  heard  from  a  distance  the  victorious  arma  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  feel  their  pressure.  More  than  twenty  times  they  conquered 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe  ;  they  founded  states  in  Persia,  in  India^  iu  Chi- 
na, and  in  Russia.  The  empires  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Gheugis-khan,  em- 
braced the  half  of  the  ancient  continent.  That  vast  nursery  of  nations 
appears  to  be  now  exhausted  ;  few  of  the  Tartars  remain  nominally  inde- 
pendent ;  but  they  are  still  the  masters  of  China,  and  rather  the  allies  and 
vaMsftb,  than  the  subjects  of  Russia.**  For  the  present  state,  political  in- 
stitutions, and  history  of  the  different  Asiatic  nations,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  respective  accounts  of  the  different  countries. 

PnoGREiiSi  V£  Geografht.  J  It  is  in  the  bookii  of  Moses  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  Bible,  that  wo  find  the  earliest  geographical  notices  con- 
cerning  Asia.  The  sacred  historian  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  to  tlie  N  j  Media  and  Persia  to  the  E  ;  and 
Arabia  to  the  S  ;  but  to  have  had  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  natioiit  «»lill 
farther  N,  Homer  has  described  with  minuteneas  the  kingdom  of  Troy ; 
he  glance*  at  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Jlinor ;  he 
speaks  of  the  Fhienicians,  and  says  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabit  the  £ast» 
and  are  placed  on  the  eactreme  verge  of  the  world.  Succeeding  writere 
comprised  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  known  regions  of  the  east  and  south 
of  Asia,  under  the  denomination  of  Ethiopians.  The  frequent  wars  which 
took  place  between  the  Greeks  and  Persian*,  laid  open  to  the  former  the 
weitern  parts  of  .\sia ;  but,  it  waa  not  till  Alexander  the  Great  had  iub- 
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verted  the  Persian  monarch jr,  that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the 
more  remote  parts  of  that  continent,  then  distiiiguifihed  by  the  general 
name  of  India.  The  expeditions  of  Bacchus  and  of  Sesoatris,  if  ever  they 
were  performed,  have  been  transmitted  to  ua  only  in  the  dresn  of  fables ; 
and  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  imhabitants  of  Tyre  may  have  ait-ained 
some  acquaintance  with  those  regions,  yet  their  knowledge  seems  not  to 
have  been  cominunicated  to  the  Greeks,  and  consequently  no  part  of  it 
has  reatheti  tnodorn  times. 

dlejcnnder's  discoveries.^  Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  had  more  li- 
beral views,  and  greater  political  sagacity,  than  generally  belong^s  to  mere 
conqaerors*  was  careful  to  examine  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
Men  of  learning  were  always  attached  to  his  army,  w^ho  made  such  surveys 
of  the  various  regions  and  their  inhabitant!*,  as  the  slate  of  science  and  the 
time  allowe<i  for  their  observations  would  permit*  When  we  are  inform- 
ed that  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  natives  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  was  carefully  noted,  we  have  some  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  their  ignorance  of  the  periodical  rains  by  which  the  progress  of  the  army 
wss  at  last  btercepted  ;  and  also  to  conclude,  that  the  inhabitants  of  even 
the  eastero  parts  of  Persia  had  little  intercourae  with  that  part  of  Asia 
which  now  passes  by  the  name  of  ImVm,  When  Alexander  found  that  his 
army  was  unwilling  to  proceed  farther  by  land,  his  generals,  Laguii,  Near- 
chus  and  Aristobulus,  embarked  upon  the  Indus.  The  fleet  sailed  about 
1000  miles  before  it  reached  the  ocean  ;  andj  having  surveyed  the  country 
upon  the  banks,  it  continued  its  voyage  along  the  co^t,  till  it  airived  at 
the  Persian  gulf. 

Egyptian  and  St/rian  discovenes.~\  Seleucus,  who  succeeded  Pytho  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  eastern  part  of  Alexander's  cont|uests,  is  said  not 
ouly  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  into  India,  but  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Pataliputra  on  the  Ganges.  Of  this  expedition,  however,  we  have 
received  only  a  few  hints  from  writers  of  doubtful  authority ;  and  the 
whole  is  considered  an  being  involved  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  What- 
ever was  the  extent  of  this  expedition,  or  mission,  the  ancients  seem  not 
to  have  acquired  from  it  any  new  knowledge  of  India.  Antiochus  the 
Great,  98  years  after  the  expedition  of  Seleucus,  penetrated  into  India ; 
but,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  his  expedition  gave  no  new  information 
concerning  the  country  invaded.  In  a  »hort  time,  the  Syriana  were  expel- 
led from  their  Indian  possessioiB  ;  but  the  Bactriana  are  supposed  to  have 
pr*»erved  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  till  their  country  was  over- 
run by  a  powerful  horde  of  Tatars.  The  benefita  of  commerce  began  gra- 
dually to  impress  themselves  on  the  minds  of  eastern  politicians ;  and,  in- 
stead of  conquest,  attempts  were  made  to  etitabiijih  an  intercourse  of  trade. 
Ptolemy^  the  son  of  Lagua,  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  situation  of  his  country  with  regard  to  intercourse  with  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world.  The  commodities  of  India  were 
brought  by  bis  vessels  into  the  Red  sea  ;  and,  being  conveyed  overland  to 
Alexandria^  ihey  were  thence  distributed  to  every  part  of  Europe  then 
known.  This  comtnerce  seems  long  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  a  wealth  and  power  disproporlioned  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  their  territories*  But  the  Egyptians  were  not  the  only  nation  whose  lo- 
cal situation  gave  them  advantages  for  conducting  a  commerce  with  India. 
The  Syrians,  who  possessed  that  bi*anch  of  the  Indian  ocean  called  the 
Peraian  gulf,  enjoyed  equal  if  not  superior  advantages  of  situation,  in  the 
commerce  with  India,  however,  they  never  rivalled  the  E^vi^U&ti^ \  ^aAW 
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this  Dr  Robertson  gives  aeveral  reasons.     The  Perfiiani,  from  religioita 

inotives;  were  always  averae  to  navigationp  either  mpoa  the  rivers  or  upon 
tJie  Qcean.  The  consequence  was,  chat  tbey  were  unacquainie<l  with 
niaritime  affairs.  They  had  no  fleet,  and  patiently  suffered  the  Egyptians 
to  remain  masters  of  the  sea.  The  few  Syriaw  monarchs  who  endeavoured 
to  eaiablish  the  commerce  of  their  country  were  induced,  by  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  se&a,  to  commence  a  corres- 
pondence between  India  and  Europe  in  that  direction ;  and,  while  they 
were  thus  forming  idle  schemes,  the  EgyptiaoH  were  accumulating^  wealth 
and  power,  and  their  trade  wm  attaining  a  stability  which  waa  not  shal^^en 
till  the  domineering  paliticfi  of  Rome  deprived  them  of  their  independence. 
The  Syrians,  indeed,  although  they  did  not  attempt  to  communicate  with 
ImliB  by  sea,  carried  on  a  traffic  with  tlrnt  couniry  by  land.  This  traffic, 
which  was  conducted  by  caravans  passing  ttirougli  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, eeems  to  have  been  very  considerable ;  but  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  more  esctenaive  commerce  of  Egypt.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans  relaxed,  but  could  not  totally  destroy,  the  vigour  of  its  trade. 
Besides,  Roman  luxury  demanded  the  goods  of  India,  and  Egypt  wm  the 
best  medium  through  which  they  could  be  procured.  An  improvement 
in  navigation,  introduced  soon  after  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  gave 
greater  facility  to  the  intercourse  with  India.  Mariners  had  hitherto  cau- 
tiously crept  along  the  shore,  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  had  thus 
rendered  the  voyage  not  only  tedious,  but  dangerous.  But  Hippalua, 
who  had  long  been  engaged  in  this  navigation,  observing  the  regularity  of 
the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  boldly  turned  his  vessel  from  themoutli 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  and,  after  what  was  reckoned 
an  adventurous  voyage,  arrived  safely  at  Musiris^  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Such  an  enterprise  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that,  to  perpptuate  the  me- 
mury  of  the  projectorj  the  wind  which  carried  vesseJs  to  Ijidia  was  called 
hy  his  name.  Notwithstanding  this  important  improvement,  a  voyage  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gtilf  and  India,  with  the  return^  occupied 
almost  a  year* 

Knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Ttomam^']  Ttie  commerce  maintained  by 
the  ancients  with  India  seems  to  have  addeil  little  to  the  precision  of  their 
knowledge  respecting  that  part  of  the  world.  This  necessarily  aro^e  from 
the  imperfect  mode  in  which  they  attempted  to  ascertain  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  different  placet* ;  and  hence  that  confusion  in  the  accounts  of 
ancient  geographers,  which  renders  it  nearly  impossible,  even  after  pain- 
ful inveatigation,  to  ascertain  the  eitnaiion  of  the  places  described  by  tliem. 
Among  those  who  have  laboured  in  ihiH  department,  may  be  reckoned 
D'Anville  among  the  French,  and  Rennel  among  the  British.  Yet  the 
reasonings  of  these  authors,  though  often  convincing,  have  been  frequently 
controverted  ;  and  GosselJn,  a  late  writer,  concludes,  with  much  plausibili- 
ty, that  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  coast  attained  by  the  ancients,  never 
extended  beyond  the  straits  of  Malacca.  That  part  of  Asia  which  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  ancients  was  divided  by  ihem  into  the  Hither 
and  Farther  Asia,^ — Asia  Citerior  and  Ulierior,  The  former  contained 
only  Asia  Minor,  which  was  considered  by  them  as  a  peninsula  terminated 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Sinope  to  the  common  boundary  between  Cilkia 
Asperu  and  CamjyeHris,  or  the  Mountainous  and  Lowland  Cilicia*  The 
latter  contained  the  remainder  of  Asia.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
however,  tlie  remoter  parts  of  Asia  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  land,  antl 
t/ie  wesieTii  peninsula  of  India  by  sea.     Even  in  the  2d  century  we  6nd 
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ibai  the  Sinae^  or  Easti^rn  Indiana^  were  known  to  Ptoletny,  m  well  its 
Taprobaneof  Ceylon,  ami  Jabadia,  tlie  Java-duipa  of  tbe  ItuliatiH,  cir  Java 
of  our  map«;.  Yet  Strabo  ami  Flitiy  suppose  that  tlie  northern  end  of  the 
Caspian  coramunicated  with  the  northern  ocean,  although  their  predeceS' 
sor  Herodotus  vrm  much  belter  informed  on  this  point. 

Knofvkdge  of  the  Middle  Ages.^      The  commerce  of  the   Romans  with 
the  eastern  parts  of  Abib,  wan  eootinued,  with  little  acccaaion  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  till  the  disflolution  of  the  empire.      When  Egypt  was   con- 
quered by  the  Saracens,  trade  waa  pro*9ecuted  with  new  Tigour,  aTid  more 
accurate  information  wa-s  obtained  tlian  had  ever  been  acquired  by  the 
Greeks   or  Romans.       But,    as    tliis  information  was  detailed  wholly  in 
Arabic^  the  greater  pai-t  of  Europe  could  he  little  profited  by  the  diacoveriei* 
now  made.     Tlie  trade  with  tbe  East  underwent  different  revolutions,  and 
wa»  succeaaively  conducted  by  different  nations.     It  ia  not,  however,  the 
purpose  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  history  of  commerce,  hut  of  tbe  progres- 
sire  discovery  of  Asia  ;  and  it  seems  therefore  sufficient  to  remark  that,  not- 
withstJindlng  the  increased  vigour  of  trade,  little  was  added  for  some  cen- 
turies to  the  knowledge  of  eastern  countries.     The  victorious  progress  of 
the  Mongols,  who  finally  threatened  Silesia  itself,  called  tbe  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  this  warlike  people ;  and  the  popes 
did  not  consider  it  beneath  them  to  despatch  emb&ssies  to  the   Mongolian 
khans.     The  jouraaJs  of  Ascelin,  Plancarpin,   and  Rubriiiui^i,  i-ecord  mta- 
sions  effected  by  them  in  the  I3lh  century,  and  furnish  the  earliest  notice* 
we  possess  of  Tartar y  and  the  country  of  the  Mongols.     In  the  13th   and 
1 4th  centuries  Christian  missionaries  penetrated  as  far  as  Pekin  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  their  relations  have  long  since  been  allowed  to  crumble  in- 
to dust  in  the  libraries  in  which  they  were  deposited.     It  would  appear 
thai  th^e  Asiatic  travellers  had  been  preceded  by  the  Jew,  Benjamin   of 
Tadela  in  Navarre,  who  wrote  an  account  in  1160  of  all  the  carious  things 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  Asiatic  travels.     At  last  Italian  merchants  found 
their  way  into  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Caspian  ;  and  for  tlie  apace  of  two 
centuries  the  Genoese  and   Venetians   conducted   a  busy   commerce   with 
India  and  China  by  caravans.     Of  all  these  travelling  merchants  tbe  most 
dbtinguished  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  who  about  the  yeai'  1271,  pene- 
trated as  far  a.s  China,  and  mentions  many  Indian  countries  under  the  names 
by  which  they  are  still  known.     His  work,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  travels,    laid  the  foundation  of  modem    Asiatic  geography.     During 
t})e   1 4th  and   15th  centuries,  religion,  politics,  and  commerce  united  their 
influence  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans  towards  America.     It  would 
appear  from  the  relation  of  Francis  Balducci  Pegoletto,  who  travelled  from 
Azof  to  China    about  the  year  1335,  that  this  journey  was  of  much  easier 
accomplishment   then  than  it  has  been   considered  even   in  very  recent 
times.     Haithon,  an  Armenian,  gave  the  world  an  account  of  his  native 
country  ;  and   Oderic  de   Portenau   and  Mandeville  supplietl  various  de- 
talk  respecting  Asia  :  but  all  these  writers  have  mixed  up  fabte  largely  with 
their  narratives.     Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  envoy  from  Henry  III.  of  Cas- 
tile to   Tamerlane,  in  1403,  wrote  an  acoount  of  his  voyage  to  Samarcand. 
John  Schilderberger  of  Munich,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Tamerlane,  and 
other  khans,  about  the  year  14*37,  wrote  an  account  of  his  various  travels, 
which  ia  however  of  little  real  value  to  tbe  geographer.     A  far  more  use- 
ful work  wad  the  relation  of  Josapbet  Barbaro,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
who  viaitml  Tana,  or  Azof,  in  1436,  and  Persia  in  1471. 

Kasca  dc  Gama  and  Coffimhux.2     If  the  aucienta  evei:  i«\^  x^t'aTv^  KV 
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rica^  the  circurostaace  appears  cither  to  hare  been  unknoiAni  ta  or  disbe' 
lieved  by  tbe  Europeans  after  the  reriral  of  learning.  Even  the  anciente 
themselves  seem  to  have  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  narratire  of  the 
PhoDnidanB'  circumnavigation  of  Afrit-a  said  to  have  been  performed  at 
the  desire  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  since  Ptolemy  believed  that  the  Indian  ocean 
was  an  inland  sea,  and  that  the  African  shore,  instead  of  verging  from  the 
Arabian  gulf  towards  the  W.  had  an  easterly  direction,  and  was  conoect- 
ed  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  Whatever  truth 
may  be  in  the  voyages  of  t!ie  E^ptians  and  Carthaginians,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  learned  who  speculated  upon 
tlie  narratives  of  these  voyages,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  little  infiuence 
upon  the  public  min<l ;  and  that  the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
to  India,  by  the  southeni  extremity  of  Africa,  was  gradually  induced  by 
the  progress  of  Portuguei^e  discoveries,  along  the  weatem  coast  of  thatcon- 
tineut«  Of  the  progress  of  these  disco vericH^  an  account  has  been  already 
gireot  The  discovery  of  this  passage  to  India  did  not  titrike  the  raindst  of 
Europeans  with  the  eame  astonishment  as  the  voyage  in  which  Columbus 
discovered  America.  Then  Columbus  undertook  a  project,  which  cer- 
tainly was  adventurous,  which  all  thought  rash  and  many  thought  ab- 
eurd,  and  he  laid  open  a  vast  continent,  the  existence  of  which  had  not 
even  been  suspected.  The  direction  of  the  African  coast  had  made  the 
existence  of  a  passage  to  India  in  that  way  extremely  probable.  When 
the  Bouthem  point  of  Africa  was  attained,  the  reality  of  eucb  a  pas^^e 
was  almoHt  demonstrate<L  Vasco  de  Gamaa  voyage,  therefore,  in  which 
he  reached  Calicut  on  the  iSfalabar  coast,  although  celebrated  by  his 
countrymen,  as  having  opened  to  them  a  source  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, argued  no  superiority  either  in  abilities  or  courage  j  his  voyage  had 
been  traced  by  hia  predecessors,  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
When  he  had  doubled  this  cape,  and  sailed  a  few  degrees  to  the  N.,  he 
found  himself  in  seas  with  which  European  mariners  were  well -acquaint- 
ed, and  surrounded  with  countries  to  which  European  merchants  had 
long  traded.  The  extent  of  unknown  coast  traced  by  De  Gama,  therefore, 
did  not  equal  what  had  been  traced  by  sevei-al  of  his  predecessors.  The 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  gave  a  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope. The  wealth  of  America  was  poured  into  Spain  ;  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  East  were,  by  the  Piirluguese,  brought  to  Europe,  much  more  expe- 
ditiously and  cheaply  than  could  he  effected  by  auch  as  trafficked  by  the 
old  route. 

Modern  discoveries 7\  Other  nations  followed  up  these  discoveries,  and 
gradually  laid  open  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  this  continent.  The 
Dutch,  who  had  already  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
Indian  possessions,  first  navigated  to  Japan.  Van  Diemen,  governor-gen- 
eral of  Eastern  India,  sent  an  ambaei^ay  in  1641  to  Laos  \  and  two  years 
afterwards  an  expedition  to  the  N.  which  discovered  Jeaso,  Tchokta,  and 
some  of  the  soulhem  Kuriles.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century, 
Kaempfer,  a  German  physician,  employed  by  the  Dutch  company,  visited 
and  described  Japan  ;  and  missionaries  traversed  China,  Annam,and  Cen- 
tral Asia,  In  1603  Benoit-Goes  travelled  from  Labor  to  China,  across 
Little  Bucharia  and  the  desert,  Pierre  d'Andrada  saw  the  Himalayas  in 
1624.  Bernier,  a  French  physician,  travelled  irj  Hindostan  and  Cashmir 
in  1664;  and  a  crowd  of  European  voyagers  now  described  Asia  Minor, 
PaleeUne,  Persia,  and  India*     Siberia,  known  to  the    Russians  in    I499> 
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wva  conquered  by  the  CoaHai-k  Jernmk  in  157B.  Kupilol'  was  the 
fiml  10  reach  llie  sea  of  Otchotsk  in  1639  ;  and  DeschiiefF,  in  1648, 
explored  die  froTiliera  of  Atiiia  from  the  rnoutli  of  the  Kovyiiia  to  the  Aua- 
dlr.  No  settlement  Itowever  was  made  upon  KaiiUachatka  until  a  nmdi 
later  period.  Behring,  by  hi^i  first  voyage  executed  in  1728,  determiQed 
the  po»iitioii  of  the  eastern  extremit)'  of  Asia*  In  1739,  Spangenberg  ex- 
plored Jes^o  and  the  neighbouring  ialamls.  In  17B7  La  Ferouse  discovered 
the  strait  betwixt  Jesso  and  Tchotka,  and  explured  the  opening  of  the  gulf 
of  Tartary,  Broughton  followed  in  1797,  and  sailed  tlirough  ifie  stmit;*  of 
Sangaar,  Captain  Kiu^enstern  wsm  the  la-^t  European  whi>  vii^iited  these 
coasts;  he  completed  the  survey  of  Tchotka  in  1905. 

Trauellers  in  Ihe  Itiferior,^  Althougli  Jenkynson  penetrated  from  the 
Caspian  to  Khiva  in  1557,  the  same  attempt  has  very  recently  foiled 
M.  Mouravief,  a  Russian  traveller.  Betwixt  1733  and  1743,  J.  F.  Gmelin 
explored  Siberia  and  the  Ahbe-Chappe  in  I7tj0j  and  Pallas  from  1768  to 
1774,  followed  up  his  route.  S.  T.  Gmelin,  Gueldenstadt,  and  M.  Klaprotb, 
have  described  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia;  and  Humboldt  is  now  (1830) 
travelling  in  the  same  quarter,'^ The  Ru^ians  have  likewise  added  consi- 
derably to  our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  by  the  embasuiea  which  they 
have  sent  from  time  to  time  to  China  fiince  1691.  The  Chinese  mission- 
ariea  of  the  IGth  and  following  century  have  likewise  i$upplied  us  with  ac- 
counts of  that  empire,  which  hav^e  been  corroborated  by  the  Dutch  embassies 
of  the  I7ih  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  atill  more  recent  Eugliah  accounts. — " 
Of  course  we  owe  almotit  all  our  knowledge  of  Hindostan  to  British  tra- 
vellers exclusively.  Bogle  travelled  in  Tibet  in  1 774 ;  Turner  in  Boo- 
tau  and  Tibet  in  1784;  and  Kirkpatrirk  in  Nepaul  in  1793.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  and  Fi-aser,  have 
ejcplored  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  crossed  the  Himalaya,  and  visited  a 
part  of  Little  Tibet.  In  1782,  Forster  travellpd  into  Cashmir,  traversed 
Afghauistaii,  and  Chorasan,  and  reached  the  Caspian.  In  1808,  Eiphing- 
Btone  penetrated  into  Afghanistan;  and  in  1810  Pottinger  visited  Belud- 
Bchistan  and  Persia.  The  latter  country  was  visited  in  the  17th  century 
by  Pietro  della  Valle,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  Herbert,  and  Cbardin  ;  after- 
wards by  Hanway,  Otter,  Bruguiere,  and  Olivier  ;  and  Mtill  more  recent- 
ly by  Moricr,  Ouselayj  Jaubertj  Malcolm,  and  Ker  Porter.  Rich  and 
Buckingham  have  explored  Mesopotamia ;  Niebuhr,  Ali  Bey,  Seetzen,  and 
Burckhardt  have  given  us  accounts  of  Arabia  ;  Volney,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Clarke,  have  described  Palestine ;  and  Beaufort  has  visited  the  coasts  of 
Caramania*  Gauttier  has  examined  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pro- 
fessor Eichwald  of  Wilna  is  now  travelling  in  the  sun'ounding  districts — 
Beauchanip  has  fixed  the  geographical  position  of  many  places  in  Asiatic 
Tiukey ;  and  Touraefort,  Chandler,  and  Leake,  and  most  of  the  Persian 
travellers,  have  described  that  country. 

Natural  ZXtjision^vJ]  The  great  natural  divisions  of  this  continent,  ex- 
clusive of  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  have  been  thus 
arranged  by  Malte  Bnin : 


NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA, 


I.  Effkm  of  Caticaiiu 

I I.  Region  af  Asia  Minor 
JV. 


(  Govemmeut  of  Caucasus ;  Abasia  ; 

/  Circassla,  Georg^ta,  Sec.  Daghestan  ; 

(Shlrwan. 

j)  Anatolia;  Caramaiiib;  SWn&v '^^^*c»^^'^ 

^  hianda  of  Cyymft|  R\\oAw,  fttc. 


The  whole  northern  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  has  received  the  general 
appellation  of  Agnatic  Rvjssia,  Includine^  the  Cancasian  districts,  this 
country  sti'etcfies  from  the  straits  of  Kafla  an  the  W.  to  Behrinff's  straits 
OH  the  E- ;  and  from  Capo  Sallian  and  the  island  of  Kura  on  the  S-,  to 
Cape  Tainmra  or  North-i^aiit  Cape  on  the  N*  This  vast  reg^ion  has  also 
heen  called  SiheHa^ — a  name  which  is  almost  identical  in  pronunciation 
with  the  Rui^ian  word  Sewetia^  or  *  country  of  the  north,*  and  which 
has  heen  va^ely  tippHed  to  all  the  newly-discovered  territories  in  thb 
quarter. 

£foitndaries»J  'Hie  northern  boundary  line  of  Asiatic  Russia  runs  alonjB^ 
the  coftMt  of  the  Iry  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  in  the  gulf  of 
Kai'skai  to  East  Cape.  On  the  N.E.  Behiing's  straits  separates  this 
country  from  America ;  on  the  E.  the  two  seas  of  Kanitsehatka  and 
Okliotsk  define  the  coast -outline.  Tlie  southern  houndai'y  runs  from  the 
latter  wea  to  Mount  Khinmin-Alin  in  the  Staimovoi  chain,  alon^i:  what  is 
called  the  mountainn  of  Okliot^sk.  The  Stannovoi  chain  runs  N,E*  and 
S.W.  towards  the;  Anioor,  and  we  may  re^rd  the  boundary-line  here  as 
runniiifT  from  the  sources  of  the  Gorbitza  west^vards  to  the  junction  of  the 
Schilka  with  the  Amoor.  it  then  runs  S.W*  to  Mount  Kenteicluin,  and 
thence  to  Mount  Uhetenson^  and  the  Hourcen  of  the  Dsidda.  The  Altai 
chain  now  marks  its  course  towards  the  Jenisei.  Bache  Nary^in  is  the  last 
mutual  frontier  port  betwixt  Chinese  Mongolia  and  Aniatic  Russia  in 
this  quarter,  m  fixed  by  treaties  of  27th  August  1727,  and  IBth  October 
1768.  From  the  point  of  in^ux  of  the  Naryni  int^>  the  Irtish,  the  latter 
river  marks  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  Russian  dominions  aud  the  countiy 
of  the  Kirf^hisses.  At  the  junction  of  the  An  and  the  Irtysch,  the  line 
strikes  off  towards  the  ToboU  and  nms  S.W.  along  the  Gori  Mamet  Tau» 
to  the  Jetnba,  the  courar*  of  which  stream  it  follows  to  the  Caspian  seti* 
It  runs  liencp  S.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Astara  south  of 
the  Kur,  where  it  touches  the  Persian  frontier,  which,  fu*  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Febraary  18*i9,  cotnmences  on  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Artai-a,  and  runs  W.  uj)  that  stream  to  its  source  in  the 
Talish  mountains.  It  runs  N.  aloni;  the  crest  of  thej*e  mountains  to  the 
nunmit  of  the  Djilkoir,  and  crosses  the  lied  of  thc»  Bol^ai-ou  river,  21 
ireretB  above  the  confluence  of  the  Udinahazaar  and  Sarakaniysh  rivers. 
Thence  it  runs  across  the  westeni  extremity  of  the  steppe  of  Mtrgan,  N.  to 
the  Araxes,  and  up  tJie  rig^ht  himk  of  tbe  Araxes,  21  vei-sts,  to  the  ford  of 
Ysdi-Boulak ;  whem  e  it  continues  up  the  stream  to  the  fortress  of  Abhas- 
abad,  situated  on  the  ri^ht  hank  of  the  sairl  river.  Here  the  line  passes  to 
the  S.  of  that  fortress,,  leaving  it  and  the  surroundini^  country^  to  the  extent 
of  three  versts  and  a  lialf,  in  the  poHsension  of  Russia.  The  line  then  re- 
sumes its  course  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanwou  apposite  Sherour,  whence  it  runs  S.  up  the  Kiu^sou  to  its  source 
in  the  Little  Ararat.     It   then  runs  on  in  a  st might  hne  to  the  Turkish 
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intier,  ami  thence  alongat  the  old  frontier  betnreeii  Pereia  and  Turkey  N,W, 
I  it  strikes  the  Ai-axes^  oppoeiit:'  the  mouth  of  the  Arpa-Shai.  Crossing 
le  Araxes  to  the  left  hank  h  ruun  uj*  the  left  hank  of  tfie  Arpa-Shai  to  its 
mrce  in  iho  Pamhak  niouiuaiiis.  Here  the  Russian  new  bounckrv  <»ii  the 
litle  of  Persia  terniinates  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia, — ^tfie  old  houiidarv  of 
1813.  The  boundary  on  tlie  Hide  of  Turkey,  by  the  treaty  of  Adriano'ple, 
commencet*  at  tlii?^  |ioint»  and  runs  N,W.  aloni^nt  the  mountains,  till  it 
itrikes  the  source  of  a  8.E.  bmneh  of  tlie  Kur,  Tlience  it  runs  down  the 
left  hank  of  that  stream,  pjiHwing  the  foitrerts  of  Akhalkalakhi  to  the  ri^ht, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  fslream,  leavinj^  it  in  the  Rus*^ian  possession, 
till  it  strikes  the  confluenre  of  this  stream  with  the  Kur,  Thence  the  line 
goes  down  the  Kur  a  small. distance  and  then  strikes  off  to  the  W.,  passing 
by  the  fortress  of  Akfialzichi,  which  it  leaves  2  hours'  journey  to  the  N.  or 
Filo  the  right,  it  being;  cedeil  to  the  Hus^iaiiH.  It  then  eontinues  W.  till  it 
lueetH  the  ranuje,  at  the  Western  source  of  the  Knr,  which  flinxles  the  pro- 
vince of  Guriel  from  thia  pashalik.  Crossing  this  diviiling  range,  it  runs 
straig^ht  W.  to  the  source  of  the  Natonahi,  atid  thence  down  the  left  hank 
of  that  suiall  stream,  till  it  enters  the  Black  Hea  opjjosite  the  Russian  fort 
of  St  Nicholas.  By  this  new  demarcation  line  the  Turk**  still  retain  the 
southern  part  of  Guriel,  or  the  tract  from  the  Natonahi  S.  to  the  Apsarusi. 
Supet^'cial  E,tieHt.^  In  Gaspari's  liJrdbexckreibiing  the  Huperficie^  of 
Asiatic  Russia  is  estimated  at  2t'6,44'5  German  square  mileM-j  excluwive 
of  the  Kirghissian  Hteppes,  and  at  278,125  German^  or  6,258,000  En|a:lish 
square  mile^  with,  the  steppes.     The  eleineiitJ*   of  this  approximation  are 
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It  seems  uimecesHary  to  include  the  Kirghl».sian  steppes  in  the  admea- 
aiirement  of  Asiatic  Russia,  a»  Ischim  is  the  only  portion  of  this  vast  tract 
of  country  which  can  he  regardetl  an  forming  an  integia!  part  of  Run^sia. 

CnitcaMan  Sjfstem.'J  The  Caucasian  mountain-HyHteni  extends  like  an 
immense  wall  across  the  iHthmuH  between  the  Black  iiea  and  the  Caspian, 
or  from  the  moutli  of  the  Kouban  in  44"  50*  N*  lat.  and  37^*  llX  E,  long., 
to  cape  Apcheron  on  the  Ca.spian,  in  40"  21'  N.  k  t.  and  49^  40'  E*  long. 
Although  the  isthnma  of  the  Cauca-sus  formn  a  kind  of  connecting-  link  be- 
twixt Europe  an^l  western  Asia,  yet  it  is  now  at  leaat  common  to  nigard 
the  Caucasian  mouulains  as  entirely  an  Asiatic  systein.     Wlval  wc^  c«XV*^\ 
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the  Caticasiafi  di^iricts  ave  hounded  on  tlie  N.  by  the  Kouban  aud  the 
Terek,  into  the  steppes  of  which  the  motmtains  gradually  sink,  aiid  on 
the  8.  by  the  Black  sea,  the  Kioiii,  the  KutriJa^  aud  the  Kur,  from  it8 
entry  into  the  Russian  poa»e«slons  unto  its  ruoulhs  on  the  Ca-^pisLU.  Tlie 
perinieter  of  this  district  presenls,  m  general  outline,  the  figure  of  an 
obruiue- angled  parallelogram,  havijig  its  largest  or  irdand  sidea  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  S.  The  Caucasian  chains  may  be  regarded  as  Uie 
diagonal  of  this  parallelogram,  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  M.  Klaproth 
ha8  remarked  three  points  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  Caucasian  and  Pyren- 
nean  chains :  both  are  broken  near  theli^  centre,  where  the  eastern  half 
takes  its  rise  at  some  distance  to  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  western  half, 
but  maintains  a  parallel  course ;  both  are  bounded  by  va«t  plains  on  the 
N. ;  and  from  both  a  transversal  chain  mn»  out  on  the  soutlieni  side, 
giving  off  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  E.  and  W,  We  may  con- 
sider the  Caucasus,  in  a  more  extended  relation,  as  forming  the  northern 
promontory  or  escarpment  of  the  higli  mountaiuB  which  cover  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Western  Persia,  and  of  which  the  iVrmenian  mountains  form 
the  nucleus. 

AVn/if,]  The  name  Cancams  is  vei-y  ancient  ;  hut  much  diveixity  of 
opinior»  prevails  regtirding  its  origin.  The  most  ancient  etymology  is  that 
supplied  by  Pliny,  who  derives  it  from  a  Scjn^hian  word,  Graucastts^  sig- 
ni^ing  *  whitened  by  snow,"  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  the  Persian  words  koh  Kaf\  signifying  *  the  niountain  Kaf,'  which 
would  be  more  anciently  written  ko/t  Knfsp.  In  Persia  all  lofty  immn- 
tains  forming  the  boundaries  of  countrim  are  Ktill  called  kaf;  and  thui* 
when  a  Persian  would  exf^reHs  the*  totality  of  liis  shah's  [)osse?*^ion8,  lie 
will  talk  to  you  nbont  all  tlie  countiy  "'  from  the  one  knf  to  the  tither." 
The  Armenians  call  this  range  KookaSy  Kaukaz^  and  Kaoka::^  The  Geor- 
gians apply  to  it  the  same  names,  atJtl  sometimes  call  it  Jid-bouz^ — a 
Turkish  apjiellation  signifying  '  powdered  with  snow,'  The  Persians  call 
it  Eibuors.  The  Nogain,  Kumnks,  and  other  Turkish  tribes  in  the  ncigh- 
bourhooil,  call  it  Jal-bouz^  or  Jedi-Jat-bimz^  or  Jel'ltottz,  Another  deno- 
mhiiation  common  in  Georgia  is  that  of  Thetni, 

Historical  Notice.']  In  the  imagination  of  the  classical  scholar  this 
region  i«  identified  with  the  scene  of  Promotheus's  ever-duiiug  punish- 
ment ;  to  others  the  magnificent  fictions*  of  Arabian  romance  have  clolhetl 
it  with  poetical  mystery.  Deucalion  andl  Pyrrha,  and  the  entoqjming 
Argonauts,  ai*e  associated  with  its  classical  history,  Sesostm  plajited  a 
colony  of  Egj'ptians  at  its  foot,  who  founded  Colchis.  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  the  Milcainna  lM»gan  to  found  settlenienta  on 
the  N.  E.  shores  of  tlie  Black  sea :  the  city  of  Tanais  was  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  those  of  Plianagoria  and  Hermonassa  on  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus^  and  Dioscurias  in  Mingrelia.  The  Scythians  passed  under 
these  mountains  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of  l^pper  Asia ;  Mithri- 
d&tes  and  Pompey  left  traces  of  their  footsteps  here ;  an<l  Tnijan  extended 
his  domination  as  far  as  this  mountain-banier.  Long  after  the  struggle  of 
the  Roman  and  Persian  powerw,  the  Arabs  bore  the  crescent  to  the  Cau- 
casus. Then  Genghtz- Khan's  Moguls  ravaged  the  countries  to  the  foot 
of  this  harrier.  Tiraour  the  Tartar  came  next ;  tlien  the  Turcomans. 
Russia  next  possessed  the  Caucasian  territories,  which  Nadirshali  com- 
pelled them  to  relinquish.  Escapiug  from  Persian  dominion,  the  Geoi^iau 
princes  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  llussk  ;  and  finally  the  treaty 
of  Gulistau  in  1^413  left  Russia  Bole  mistretM  of  the  Caucasian  di:»trict6. 
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Sasinjs.^  The  Caucasian  chain  offers  thirteen  principal  hasirw  to  ihe 
)tice  of  %}m  physical  Er«K)gT!ipher.  Seven  of  tliese  belong  to  the  northern, 
id  6  to  the  southern  wide*  IJut  without  entering  on  those  details,  we  shall 
'oceetl  to  describL^  this  chain  under  three  great  divisions :  viz»  the  Wej^t- 
ti,  Central,  and  Eastern  CaucaauB. 

Western  C(tucasus.~]  The  western  portion  of  the  Caucasian  chain 
ay  l»e  considered  as  extending^  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  upper  part  of 
le  corirses  of  the  Rioni  and  Kouban :  their  eastern  front  being  the  lofty 
immit  of  the  Eihoors,  which,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Vich- 
Hwki,  risen  to  the  height  of  2,783  toisee,  or  17,832  English  feet,  above 
le  Ie%el  of  the  sea.  From  the  northemj  or  Geore^an  side,  of  this  part  of 
le  chain,  the  followinjj[  rivers  descend  :  viz.  the  Atakoum,  the  Kara- 
^ouban,  the  ChagWTit*lia,  the  Labn,  the  Ouroup,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
eleutchouk  or  Indjik,  the  Koiden,  and  the  Teberde*  From  the  southern, 
r  Great  Ahassian  and  IVIiuf^plian  side,  tlie  following^  rivens  descend : 
iz.  the  Souhachi,  the  Kapoeti,  the  Moutsi,  the  Zoupi,  tlie  Alatso,  the 
okltoumi,  the  Khotiori,  the  Marmari,  the  Mokvi,  the  Esrrisi,  the  DadI, 
id  the  Egouri.  The  prtnc^ipal  defiles  of  the  Western  Caucasus  occur  at 
le  sources  of  the  Chagwarha,  the  great  Lahsi,  and  the  Teberde.  Tlie 
nft,  or  the  nrto*it  western,  establishes  a  coranmnication  bet^vixt  the  valley 
\  Cha^vuclm  and  the  Ahassian  port  of  Sokhoura-kalali.  The  second 
ada  to  the  villarifes  of  Mokvi  and  Kbodori.  Tlie  western  branch  of  the 
lird  leads  through  the  territory  of  the  Souanes  to  Bedia  on  the  Egrisi ; 
feeafltem  branch  of  this  pa^i^  descends  to  the  sources  of  the  Tskhenia- 
Bi!i»  from  \vhicli  it  leads  into  luierilia  and  Mlngrelia,  From  the  Elhoors, 
m  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kouban,  a  branch  runs  northward  from 
lis  chain,  preaenling  various  isolated  suininits,  Huch  aa  tlie  Soistoun  and 
rose  of  the  Temnoi'Iess. 

Central  Caticasus.']  The  second  part  of  the  principal  Caucasian  chain 
immencea  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elboors  under  the  name  of  the  Snowy 
louutains.  It  riuis  E.  to  a  culminating  point  from  which  the  Sundsba  and 
iksai  flow  towards  the  N*,  the  Khaeserouk  and  Quoxlouklii  to  the  E.» 
id  the  Alazan  and  Yori  to  the  S.  Here  the  chain  is  remarkably  rugcred, 
id  surmounted  with  glaciers.  At  the  ftonrcea  of  the  Dchinaghi-don  this 
lain  changes  its  direction,  and  runw  S,  S.  E.  under  the  Geoi-gian  name  of 
'edela^  or  '  the  wall,'  to  the  sources  of  the  Ratchis-tziiuali  and  the  Kui- 
li.  From  this  latter  point  it  takes  an  eastern  direction,  and  runs  to  join 
le  gigantic  Khokhi  wliich  rises  above  the  eourcea  of  the  Terek.  This 
lird  section,  or  subdivision^  of  the  central  chain  is  called  Brouts-sahdzeli 
r  Sekara.  From  the  Khokhi  it  goes  S.  E.  to  the  sources  of  the  Ara^oi, 
here  it  forms  the  Cross  mountain.  It  then  bends  again  towards  the  E., 
'parates  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Terek  and  Suudsha  from  those  of  the 
ragoi  and  Alazan,  and  reaches  its  ultimate  point  at  the  head  of  the 
dleys  inhabited  by  the  Meesti,  the  Pharsmani,  and  the  Thoucheli-  The 
tgions  situated  to  the  N,  of  the  Central  Caucasus  are  :  the  Little  Abaswia, 
ifisetia,  the  territory  of  the  Miudjegij  and  the  two  Kabardahs.  On  the 
jposite  side  are  Imeritia,  and  Kartli  or  Kartalinia,  The  rivers  which  flow 
om  the  nortlieni  side  of  Central  Caucasus  are  :  the  Konma,  the  Pod- 
>umka,  the  Malka,  the  Bakzan,  the  Tclieghem,  the  Tcherek>  the  Ouroukh, 
iC  Arredon,  the  Hag,  the  isuudisha,  and  the  Ak^ai.  From  the  S»  side 
sscend  the  Rioni^  the  Tukbenis-tzquali  and  Kuirill,  the  Didi-liakhoi,  the 
hsisam,  and  the  Araghoi.  To  this  portion  of  the  chain  belong:  llw 
Kachka-fanj  the   Lagaf,  the  Mi/nwati^  elevated  15,400  teet,  \W  KonrQ, 
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the  Ouhumba,  the  Asmis-mihaj  ttnd  tbe  Lordmhani  siinimits.  There  are 
7  paaaen  leswiing^  throuerli  this  part  of  the  cliaiii,  the  two  principsi!  of  whieli 
lead  aloag  the  liibutary  torretJtH  of  the  Ouioukh,  ivmn  the  inieritiaii  pro- 
viiico  of  Ratcha,  into  the  country  of  thp  Doiiarw!*,  Rud  thence  through  ihe 
valleys  of  the  Rioiii  mu\  Bokoi  into  Circ4j>iMi!i.  The  Porla  dmcasia  of 
the  aneienta  is  the  <]eliU>  which  leaf  Is  thrcm^h  tliis  chain  from  Mosdok  to 
Tiflia.  It.  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  tUys  journey  through  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  liver  Arapon,  now  called  Amkvi,  ilowa.  It  is,  ba 
Pliny  calls  it,  au  eiiormoua  work  of  Nature,  wbicb  lias  here  cut  out  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks  which  an  iron-ju;^ate  ivould  be  almost  »ulficieut  lo 
close.  By  ibid  passage,  according  to  Pii*^cuf^,  tbe  barbarous  Medes,  Sar- 
iiiatians,  and  other  triheH,  threatened  both  t!ie  Roman  mvd  the  Persian  em- 
pire* The  Russians  keep  a  strong  garriKon  at  Vlady-Kaukaz  the  key  to 
this  defile. 

Eastern  Cmicasus.'\  The  Eastern  Caucasus  exteurls  to  the  peninifiula 
of  Apcberon,  its  general  direction  being  froui  N,  W.  to  S.  E.  The 
western  portion  of  it,  as  far  as  Ciatton-kou!,  on  tbe  S.  bank  of  tbe  Samom, 
is  geneniUy  regarded  as  forDiing  a  part  of  tbe  Hnowy  mountains ;  but  it  is 
much  lesH  elevated.  From  thia  point  a  high  chain  of  glaciers  called  Chah- 
dagk^  or  Chat-dagy  run  towards  tbe  Kouha,  on  tbe  westeni  side  of  which 
river  we  oiu'ouiuer  ntount  Chalhoors  or  Chah-Aiboors,  The  principal 
suininits  which  occur  to  the  E.  of  Cbalboors  are :  the  S(ifavft{-dagh^  the 
Saka-dagh^  the  Kakr-dagh,  and  tbe  B^itra-iiagh^ — all  granitic  summits. 
To  the  W.  of  the  latter  summit  the  elevation  of  tbe  mountain  is  fi"om  1,666 
toises,  or  10,674  English  feet,  to  2000  toi&es  or  12,816  feet.  Towards 
the  E.  they  gradually  decline  until  they  reach  the  peninsula  of  Apcberon 
where  they  are  of  very  trifling  elevation.  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sam- 
oru,  or  Qozloukhij  and  in  that  of  tbe  Koizou  and  Atula,  are  tbe  countries 
of  tbe  Kaasi-Kumuks,  and  Avarea,  and  the  republic  of  Akouclia*  The 
other  northern  regions  bathed  by  the  Canpian  an;  comprehended  under  the 
general  uaiue  of  Dagbestaii.  Tlie  united  basins  of  tbe  Alazan  and  Yori, 
in  the  oppoi^ite  quarter,  form  the  district  of  Kakhetia.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Kur  also  6ow  on  tliia  side  through  Western  Shirwan.  Tbe  passes 
through  the  Eastern  Caucasus  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  to  Euro- 
pean geographers. 

Gcoiogt/  and  Sccnert/,']  The  summits  and  central  ridge  of  Caucasus 
are  granitic.  On  each  side  tbe  gi-anite  lias  schistose  mountains  joining  it, 
and  the^e  are  succeeded  by  wdcareouH  mountains  which  appear  to  occupy 
most  «pa«e  on  the  southern  side,  where  tbe  chain  is  extended  by  a  greater 
number  of  branches.  On  the  northern  aide,  tlie  ba'ise  of  the  calcareous 
and  schistose  mountains  is  covered  by  vast  aauily  downs  or  plains.  The 
following  is  M.  Klaprotb  s  description  of  the  scenery  in  the  principal  chain 
of  mountains,  or  the  Alps  of  tbe  Caucasus  :■ — "  At  tbe  foot  of  the  snowy 
summits  are  found  liuman  habitations,  which  the  owners  have  been  tempted 
to  construct  in  that  situation,  by  a  few  acres  of  ground  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. In  the  valleys  which  separate  these  snowy  mountains,  glaciers 
are  seen,  which  seem  to  recline  upon  blocks  of  ice  and  rock.  Tbe  valleys 
are  cloaed  in  at  their  superior  extremities,  by  huge  pieces  of  ice  interlaid 
like  the  strata  of  rocks,  seeming  to  owe  their  origin  to  ice-water  from  the 
summits,  congealed  anew.  These  frpzeri  masses  are  supported  by  arcadei* 
of  ice,  over  which  torrents  are  heard  rushing  with  fearful  noise,  by  tbe 
tiaveller  journeying  beneath  tbe  vaults*  Descending  from  the  glacier^i,  w« 
fall  in  with  fields  of  snow  spread  out  on  beds  of  ice.    Granite  and  schist 
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intersected  frequently  Uy  boialts,  are  seen  contlguoui  to  other  rocks  of  tIiu 
black  tabulary  gcltiHtuH,  and  riuing  In  t^harp  and  naked  peaks,  Repanited  hy 
deep  ravines,  ascend  to  the  ri^gion  of  snow  and  perpetual  ice.  Ton-(*nts 
rasb  through  thesci  ravinesj— on  the  hanka  of  which  are  found  a  few  pines, 
junipersj,  atid  other  trees  peruliar  to  the  frozen  zone,'* 

Productions,^  We  find  here  every  eliniate  of  Europe,  and  everj'  kind 
of  soil ;  the  produetions  therefore  of  Caucasun  are  lnu:hly  varied.  "  In  the 
cenire,"  Kays  Malte  Brun,  '^  we  have  eteruiil  ice  and  barren  rocks,  inha- 
bited by  bears  and  wolves,  also  by  jnckalt» ;  chaits^  an  ariimat  of  the  geiiUH 
Felix;  the  wild  goat  of  the  CiuieaauH,  {Caprica  Caucasica^)  whicli 
delip^hta  in  the  rugged  summits  of  the  schistose  mountains  ;  the  ehaniois, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  the  lower  ralcareon.s  iTiountains  ;  hares, 
weaaetSf  polecats,  ermines,  argalis,  and  an  infirute  immher  of  birds  of  prey, 
and  of  passage.  To  the  niirth  are  hills  fertile  in  rorn,  and  rieli  pastures 
where  the  fine  Circassian  hornes  are  bred.  Fm'lher  on  are  Handy  plains, 
coreretl  ivith  larar*^  plant*^,  but  mixed  with  low  grounds  of  a  more  clayey 
■oil.  To  the  south  you  find  magnificent  valleys  and  plains,  under  a  more 
salubrious  climate,  displaying  all  the  luxuiiance  of  an  Asiatic  vegetatiom 
\Vherever  the  derlinty  inclines  towards  the  west,  the  east,  or  the  south, 
cellars,  cj^iresaes,  savins,  reil  junipers,  lieecb-trees,  and  oaks^  clothe  the 
sides  of  the  mountains*  The  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  grow  in 
abundance  in  the  ;varmer  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  rocks.  The  quince, 
the  wild  aprirot,  tlie  willow-leaved  pear  tree,  and  the  vine,  ahomid  in  the 
thickets  and  woods,  and  on  tlie  borders  of  the  forests.  The  date-tree,  the 
jujaba,  and  Christ's  thoni,  are  indigenous  in  this  country,  and  prove  the 
mildness  of  the  temperature.  The  low  marj^hy  grounds  are  adorned  with 
very  fine  plants),  such  as  the  rhododendron  fmntkimij  and  the  azalea  ponlica. 
The  cultivated  and  wild  olive-treesj  the  oriental  plane,  together  with  the 
male  and  female  laurels,  embellish  the  coa.sts  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Tlie 
bigfa  valleys  are  perfumed  by  the  syringa,  the  jeBsaniine,  several  species 
of  lilieft,  aud  the  Cauea.sian  thhh" 

Caucasian  Trihea*'^  The  Caucasian  isthmua  contains  an  extraordinary 
number  of  small  nations  and  tribes*  Some  are  the  remains  of  Asiatic 
hordes  which,  in  the  great  migrations,  passeil  and  repassed  ihese  moun- 
taiiw ;  but  the  greater  numherB  are  indigenous  and  prindtive  tribes.  The 
Georgians  and  the  Osselcs  are  the  new  inhabitants  of  this  te^^itorJ^  Tlie 
former  came  from  the  Pampaki  valleys  between  the  Caucaaua  and  Ararat. 
The  Ossetea  are  said  to  he  the  dr^scendants  of  a  Scythian  colony  which 
1¥BS  established  here  about  7  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Masianei  are  a  Turkish  tribe  from  Madjari  and  the  banks  of  the  Kuma. 
They  at  present  inhabit  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Mallta,  the  Tchegliem, 
and  the  Tcherek,  aiid  are  supposed  to  have  quitted  their  primitive  abodes 
in  the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  primitive  Caucaaiana 
are :  1  Jf,  tlie  Eastern  Caucasians  or  Lesghters ;  2(i,  the  Mizdsheges  in  the 
centre  ;  and  3f/,  the  Western  Caucasians,^-or  Circassians  and  Abasses,  In 
the  folloviTng  list  we  have  distinguished  the  nationii  and  countries  included 
in  the  Russian  territories  by  an  K,  and  the  states  winch  yet  preserve  their 
indapeodence  by  an  /. 


R.  1.  Great  Abassia 
R.  I.  The  Tmtis-Koubanian  Circassians 
Great  and  Little  Kabardab  , 


SxwabvT  of  hmaax. 
50,000 
3i>,000 


4S^  AJUA« 

Number  of  h<vu<««. 

R.     Little  Abassia         ,.,,.,  2,000 

II.  1.  Hie  KiMtes,  Inguschea,  Kharebulaks,  kc.     .  15,000 

R.l.  The  Tschetscheiises       .         ,         .         .         ,  i>y,000 

R.     Tho  Kumuks  of  Aksai,  Enderi,  Kostek,  &c.        .  12,000 

R.  I.  The  Nogay^ 10,000 

R.     The  Cliainkhak  of  Tarkof           ....  1^2,000 

R.     The  Country  of  Akoudia  and  Djen^ontai         .  35,000 

R.     The  Ouzniei  tt-rritory         ....  25,000 

R.     Tim  poHsesaious  of  tho  kadi  of  Thabasseran       *  1 0»000 

R.      Derbend  ant!  its  environs              ....  2,000 

K.     The  temtory  of  Kouba            ....  7,964 

R.     ^ ^—  Cbamakhi           .         .         .  25,000 

R.     —  BaLou           ....  1,000 

R.     —   SaiUan 2,000 

R. ^—  Cbaki  or  Chr^ki       .          .          .  20,000 

I.       Sotmaneti,  or  the  country  of  the  Souanes     .          .  3,000 

R,  I.  Independent  and  Georgian  Ossctia         *          .  30,000 

R,     The  country  of  tho  Khevaoiiri,  Pehavi,  and  Touch i  2,300 

I.       The  Lesghiers  of  Avar,  Andi,  &c.         .          .  20,000 
L      The  republie  of  Kazi-Kumuk,  and  other  districts 

on  the  Sanioura         .          .         •         .         .  30,000 

R.     The  coniitrv  of  the  Tchari,  Belakani,  &c,     ,         ,  8,000 

I.       Tliri  republic  of  Dido              ....  5»000 

R.     Georgia  N.  of  the  Kur               ....  20,000 

R.     Imeritia 35,000 

R.     Mingrelia         ......  20,000 


Total  470,764 

Counting  5  individuals  to  a  house,  the  total  population  of  the  Caucaiiian 
Iprritories  will  thus  amount  tt>  2,353-^820  eoula.  Of  this  nuinber  oue- 
fouitli  are  free, — and  the  rest  are  subjecta  of  the  Czar. 

Uralian  Mountains*~\  The  Ural,  or  LJralian  mountains  rise  under  68" 
N,  lat.  at  the  Karwkai  gulf,  or,  according  to  some  geogi-apbers,  in  Nova 
Zembla,  nnd  run  from  N.  to  S.  with  a  declination  westwards.  Poanessing 
but  hllle  elevatiiin  at  the  N.  end,  between  tlie  Lower  Obi  on  th«  E.,  and 
the  Oosa,  a  bniiicli  of  the  Petschora,  on  the  W.,  ttiey  aL*(piire  a  cousider- 
able  height  about  the  60th  or  58th  pai-allel  near  Solikamsk  and  Wt!rc!io- 
turia.  In  the  latitude  of  Ekaterineburg  th*^  become  low  and  fla4; ;  but 
acquire  a  new  elevation  in  the  country  of  the  Bascbkir«,  in  latitude  54"  and 
55".  Several  of  the  siinimit*?  of  the  Werchoturian  montitains  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  Pawdhukoe  Kmnen  rises  to  the  height  of 
6,819  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspiatu  On  the  whole  the  Ural  forms 
a  plateau  of  about  1,200  miles  in  extent,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  in 
height,  on  which  mountairw  n«e  to  the  height  of  1,000  and  2,000  feet- 
We  have  already  describe*!  the  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  tliia  diain 
belonging  to  European  Russia.  The  RussiauM  divide  the  Asiatic  portion 
into  three  pwrti?,  viz.  l,<f,  The  Werchoturian  Ural  extending  between  61* 
and  57°  30'  N.  lat, ;  2fl,  The  Ekaterineburg  UraL  frotn  .^7"  30'  to  56* 
N.  lat.;  and  3r/,  The  Bmchkirian  Ural,  from  50^  to  53"  30^  N.  lat. 
Here  granite  makes  its  appearance  everywhere  in  massive  strata ;  and  iron 
i*  abundant.  The  Basclikiriau  Ural  im  rich  in  gold.  The  Ural  range 
tlirows  off  various  small  chaina  at  its  southern  oxtremily.     The  mountains        1 
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of  Giiherlinskt  detacb  themselvea  under  the  parallel  of  53"  30^,  {md  join^ 
oil  ibe  E.  side,  the  mountains  of  the  Kirghissiaa  steppes.  The  KitscMk 
Karat&vha,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Ural,  runs  ofl^  under  54"  45'  N.  !at, 
ITie  Obtxche^Sifvi  passes  into  Europe. 

The  Liftle  Altai,']  Tliis  lower  terrace  of  the  Great  Altai,  already  de- 
scribed, is  sometimes  called  the  Bielou  or  *  snowy  tops.'  It  runs  from 
S.W,  to  N.E..  It  extendi  from  the  river  Irtysh  to  the  Yenisei,  allowing: 
the  D^ihabekan,  which  ia  the  head-source  of  the  Obi,  to  pass  across  a  nar- 
row ^orge.  On  the  S-  a  wide  plateau  sepamtes  it  from  the  Great  AltM ; 
and  on  the  N-  a  valley  comeB  between  it  and  the  metallic  mountains  of 
Kolj*%*an.  These  latter  mountains  sink  towards  the  N.  into  the  steppe  of 
Band»a.  The  heights  which  follow  the  Obi  on  its  left  to  its  jimction  witli 
the  Irtj'^h  are  called  the  Oot^ttan,  Between  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenisei  are 
the  niountiuns  of  KtmUmet^,  Tlie  mountain*  of  Sajaiisk  etretch  from  the 
Yenisei  to  the  Lena  and  Lake  Baikal.  Tliey  ar(^  ratlier  an  elevated  pla- 
teau than  a  chain.  The  mean  heig;bt  of  the  Little  Altai  is  from  1,600  to 
2,400  feet  abo\^e  the  subjacent  plains.  Tlie  soulbeni  parts  present  le^oups 
of  trees, — the  northenj  ret^ons  are  covered  with  constant  snow.  The  fii-st 
plateaus  are  scliistose  and  p;Tanitic.  In  the  neigbhcjtu'hood  of  Tcbajich  and 
Totii  immenNe  rocks  of  beautiful  poqihyry  and  jasper  occur*  Along  the 
cour»e  of  the  Tom  and  the  Upper  Ina  volcajdc  indications  have  been  tmced, 
ITie  Baikaiian  Moimtaim.^  The  Baikal  tnouiitaiiiM  appear  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  Sajaiiiau  chain.  They  encloae  a  valley  of  gi-eat  elevation,  in 
which  the  LaJte  Baikal  extends  its  deep  watei-s  over  a  basin  of  rock  with 
scarcely  any  sand.  On  the  N.  and  W*  sides  of  the  lake  the  mountains  are 
ver)'  lofty »  and  seem  to  be  principally  com  posed  of  granite. 

The  Daourian  Chains.^  A  link  tif  the  Baikal  mountains  passes  to  the 
S.  of  the  Onon»  and  along  the  Argoon.  It  is  called  the  NerUfhinsk 
raountain!^.  Another  chain  running  N.E.,  and  sepai'ating'  the  tributary 
atreaius  of  the  Lena  and  Amoor,  receives  the  general  designation  of  the 
Daourian  mountains.  A  little  to  the  VV.  of  the  sources  of  the  Oh'kma 
the  chain  takes  the  name  of  the  Iblammi  mountain^  or  *  the  mountain  of 
apples,'  on  account  of  the  rounded  shape  of  the  blocks  composing  it. 
Acquiring  increased  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  Eastern  ocean,  it  begins 
at  the  sources  of  the  Aldan  to  hear  llie  name  of  the  Skmnovoi  mountains, 
which  afterwards  gives  place  to  the  vague  tlenomination  of  the  mountains 
of  Okhotsk^  which  are  said  to  reacJi  Behring's  Btniits. 

I  Mountains  cf  Kamtsvhaika,'j  Ttie  mountains  of  Kamtfschatka  are 
^^soyered  witli  perpetual  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  voUimoes  wbicli 
fleem  to  l»e  connected  with  thone  of  the  Japanese  sea.  lliey  divide  the 
peninsula  longitudinally,  and  may  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  KuiiJe 
f^lands. 

f  JIf.  Humboldt's  Observations,1  M.  Humboldt  and  a  party  of  Russian 
Ifiavans,  during  a  tour  in  Siberia  in  182^,  have  made  many  important  pby- 
-sical  and  geoguostical  obsenatioiis  on  the  different  mountain-rpgiona  whieli 
I  we  have  jiiM  been  ilewcribing.  The  extracts  of  a  lettei-  from  one  of  tlie 
\  party — which  we  »*ubjoin  in  a  note — will  he  read  with  interest,  as  present- 
ing the  earliest  accounts  of  this  important  expe4lition." 

'  J  ««  AfiUer  trft<ren]n^  tht  northfirn  Urnl  mounUms,  from  EkatcriDebitrir  to  the  60lh 
'  degree  of  N.  latitudp,  we  liftsleiiH  to  Tol>nlsk,  ihe  capital  on-V«ateru  Siberia,  The 
♦••e  with  which  trHvelling  is  perfurniiKl  m  SiberiB,  and  with  which  tmmeri»e  trtkoto  may 
\  hv  pAMcd,  induc<<d  j\J.  Hutmbuldt  to  pxtenfl  *»ur  journey,  without  protrnctlng  the  time 
emvluyed  in  it,  hy  making  a  delour  of  nearly  500  German  (above  2,4^00  En(j1ish|  mlltt*., 
lo  rl*il  the  Altrti  ch.iin  and  the  oelpbrated  silver-miDei  af  KoUvan^  m\4  mX  Wie  wucem  \atsx* 


ASIA. 

StepjKsP^     Having  dftscribed  the  mountains  of  Anlatic  Russia,  we  mast 
now  tarn    uur   attention  to   the   va^t   plains   or  steppes  which   occupy  to 

Id  see  a  CUtncnc  froutlcr-settlRrneni  fji  ^nongarin.  Though,  nii  our  lon|;  Jaurufy 
through  the  statmet,  we  found  n  contagious  di&onler  vfjry  gencmlty  prevalent,  all  turned 
out  very  wclL  On  ihe  19ih  of  Augnsl  we  crtHsed  OTer  the  river  Narym  into  the  Chl- 
ue^a  territory,  to  the  po^t  of  Bloni-male-hii,  w%  the  Upper  Irtyach,  wbirh  the  liaasian* 
call  Badi«  We  mn*  iiomr  upon  our  return;  we  have  crom&A  the  flt«ppe4nt'  BarHhiaik 
iind  PJatofek,  and,  pr<K;wdit)g  alon|r  the  KirghLiMimi  Kt^ppe  frorDi  Ust- Knnieiio^(fr»k  by 
WAV  of  Semi  pMlattiol  on  the  Irtysrh,  nrrived  at  Oiifi5k.  I  obsiprved  and  collected  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  Ural  above  50n  different  speiiefl  of  plants ;  audi  h»pe,  partly  from 
thitfe  niountaint,  tho  »uutherfi  p^rl  iif  which  wi'.  art*  ni>w  ^oiiij^  to  vl^it— p;ii'tly  Iroin  tlip 
Ak.U"-»^nd  from  th«  i  nt«*r  as  tin^  excursion  to  a  hitherto  uiivi  si  ted  chain,  an  well  at  to 
llie  unexpluri'd  proviue*;  of  .Soruigptrin,  wber«»  1  collected  t^bove  a  humlred  apeclta— to 
uhtain  hh  herburium  of  about  1,500  apecies,  which  will  be  of  jjreat  importance,  mpedally 
with  re^p(!c:t  to  the  ^cogrtiphlcol  di^triUutUn  of  vegetable  fiirms.  Jn  the  dcpartmrtit  of 
Otology  I  atrfuidy  posttkiss  sume  viiry  iiitcruiiting  aequisitiuti^  i  beautiful  «kins  of  tb« 
Silberlati  tigor,  Siongarian  panther  nnd  Inoparti,  artd  lynx^cjic ;  a  living  Siberian  mar- 
mat  [Afcti)niyi  tiuittac  i)  the  honi  of  the  wild  Chinese  cow  with  the  horse*!  tail  {Bm 
jfacjihagus  f'tilias  ;)  and  a  httherta  unknown  Hquirrel  ^f  the  Altai  chain.  The  in-famed 
Siberia  was,  upuii  the  Ural,  u  garden  of  rose^  mingled  with  LUium  martagon  and  three 
splendit]  cypripecJiiB, — narai^ly,  caka/ns,  guliatitnit  umcmnihofi.  In  the  ateppe  «f  Bsrabn 
it  was  covered  witln  bloiimii]|;>  luxuriant  herbs,  mont  agreeably  and  lurpriwinj^Jy  adorned 
with  L^chus  diofi-'t'dnnicat  jyeljfhiniuM  ctaltifiit  and  iHinhbinm  an^itsiifolium^  On  the 
Altnl  we  fir*t  met  with  the  vi-t;eUb1fl  forrai  peculiar  to  Aaia  preponderating  iu  number 
a^  re»l  denizens  ut  the  soil.  Since  our  returti  tVoiti  tfa«  Altai  the  steppe  ia  more  arid  ; 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  ttt'  meeting  everywhere  forrait  not  ttcen  before,  which  ^row  be- 
tween Stiffa  artemesia  and  Gt^ct/rrliizfi  giatfrtt,  S(ipaiK*nu^itti,  which  is  accounteil  a  plant 
of  the  8tt?ppe,  11  only  a  very  subordmate  species.'  ^l^rom  Omik  the  traveller*  proceeded 
through  the  (lossaek  line  of  the  IVbol  into  the  southern  p:irt  of  the  Ural,  which — a« 
already  nuliced— ie  rich  in  gtild,  and  ts  inhabited  by  the  B^cihkirs.  M.  Hninbirldtf 
accompanied  by  his  learned  friend*  and  cohadjutord,  profeaaor  Ehreuberj^i  and  Gustav 
ItwiB,  In  the  bc^flnn^ng  of  Suptetnber  viaiii^d  Slalouik  and  the  manufactory  of  arms 
founded  by  th*  induitrious  Germans  from  Solingetu  the  ijold  alluvions  of  Miaak,  Soi- 
inonofiik,  and  Ki'^.Thtim,  The  country  is  here  mlorued  by  a  ehain  of  Ukes.  The  gold- 
washings  In  tha  Mi44k^-wh)i^h  ia  »o  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  the  fussih  th-il  occur  in 
it — have  produced  bi  the  Last  s!x  yeara,  togcihert  above  iO.oJo  Russian  pound*  of  fold. 
The  lai^e  pieee*  of  gold,  foucid  almost  on  the  surface  in  the  yfiarn  18it>  and  I8£l>, 
weJghiwl  8,  IS,  16,  and  i«ven  ai  much  as  S4^  Iba.  The  gold-washing  of  ,"^liaak  belongs  to 
the  emperor — thou*  of  Siiimanofsk^  Kischtim,  and  Knslin'^ki,  to  private  person«,  to 
wham  tht^y  yield  iibout '^JO  lbs.  ol  gold  nnnually.  Detween  the  Rurilfirous  boulders  of 
MTpi>ntine  of  the  Bur«iowka,  12  rersH  N,  uf  Kischttoi,  upon  gtieis  devoid  of  metal,  we 
find  the  beautiful  blocks  of  aiipphire  rock.  I'in-stone  has  hitherto  been  found  only  to  the 
E,  of  Irkoutsk.  Professor  Ito.4e  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  It  among  the  fossilt  at 
Lake  Ilmen,  near  Miask.  The  travellera  having,  since  the  month  of  June,  explored  all 
the  niiites  and  gold  ulluvlons  of  the  northern  ami  the  central  Ural,  and  that  inhabited 
by  the  Ua9chkir<t  Hrum  Bonfoslavsk,  near  Miask,)  continued  their  journey,  in  the  middle 
of  September,  by  way  of  Mii^netnayAf  Or^k,  an>l  Guberllnak,  to  Oren'berg.  On  ihia 
route,  as  w*>tl  as  on  ttmt  to  Kischtim,  ihey  eiijuyed  the  com  puny  of  two  distingubbed 
Ideologists,  IVleisra  Hotfman  and  H>-1mera«n,  wbo«  during  the  latt  two  years,  have  ex- 
pl'>reJ,  by  order  of  the  government,  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Ural,  the  IremeU 
Irendick,  anJ  the  hilh  ot  Guberlinsk.  tbrouifh  which  the  Jaick  breaks  The  llinen 
chain,  which  extends  eai^twactt  froiQ  M^ask^  on  ihi:  Asiatic  ddeof  thi*  Ural,  i&  prolonged 
(as  M*  von  ilumboldL  has  been  ablit  ti»  infer  from  the  mmt  recent  gci»graphic  investiga- 
tions of  th«  Kuxhisiian  Kieppe  of  th»)  Western  ojr  Little  Horde)  through  the  Djumbouk- 
Karagai,  the  Kiira-Aig ur,  and  Mutr«'iiari,  to  the  isthmus  bxlvftneti  the  Caspian  sea  and 
Lake  Aral,  into  ihe  high  cnuntry  *  I"  Uat-Jonrt,  After  atoppiug  for  a  time  in  Orenburg 
the  travellers  exnimlined  the  rock-^alt  itf  lletzki.  It  lli^s  in  the  Kir^his>!i^ian  steppe^ 
OQ'T«re(l  with  a  few  fj*et  ol'siind,  in  the  same  ftitnation  as  the  rock-salt  in  the  dea^rta  of 
Peru  and  Africa.  M.  von  Humboldt  wish  d  tu  prtKieed  along  the  river  Jaik  or  Ural  ai 
Ikr  ai  Gurief,  there  to  embark  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  so  to  reach  Ai^trachan,  Wmit 
ol  boats,  and  particularly  f*uir»  of  the  prevailing  S.W.  winds*  bafWed  this  design,  and  the 
jountfy  was  mnUnued  through  Uralsk  (the  chief  »eat  of  the  Ural  Cossacks >,  Wolsk, 
and  the  f-rtile  Germ  an  cttlonie*  on  buth  sides  of  the  Wolga,  to  the  N.  and  S.  oi  .Saratof. 
Froun  DalMjfka  M.  von  Humboldt  made  an  excursion  to  the  c<>l«rferated  Luke  Elton,  at 
the  buttuni  of  whicih  tnas^eii  of  common  salt,  like  blocks  of  ice,  lie  precipitated,  under 
ctrcum^t»nceti  which  have  not  yet  been  chemic-aUy  examined  with  aufBiient  accuracy. 
Ihe  dni^t  Weather  fnvoured  their  astronomicHl  observations  in  this  solitury  part  uf  the 
Ural  ateppe.  Like  Elton  ia  (>3  verstt  In  circum  fere  nee.  Prof«asor  Kbrenberg  found 
mn  immense  number  of  dead  insecia  on  the  banks  of  the  salt  lake,  comprising  almost 
tverv  species  found  in  that  ciuntry.  From  Uabollca  the  travellers  proceeded  Ut  Am- 
tr»c!ian,  passing  through  tbc  Moravian  coluny  of  Sirepta,  and  through  the  plains  of  the 
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Ivge  a  portion  of  that  countiy.  They  differ  gremly  from  one  aimtlier  in 
luiture  and  m  aspect ;  iit  one  place  tliey  resemble  the  American  savajinahs, 
loimisttiig;  of  wide  pastures  covered  with  tall  grass, — in  oilters  the  soil  U 
pH^  and  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of  a  superfii-ial  efflorescence  on  the 
pel  aoii. — >The  i^'oiga-Kaimack  steppe  lies  between  the  Ural  and  Wolga, 
^d  is  inhabited  hy  Kalmuck  non^ades.  Between  the  rivera  Kouma,  Don,  atid 
li^''^olga,  and  the  Caspian  aea,  a  lai^e  tcact  of  steppe  land  called  the  Kouman 
^eppe  extends. — The  Terek  steppe  lies  betwixt  ttie  Terek  and  Kouma  on 
^e  W.  and  the  Caspian  sea. — The  steppe  of  Kuban  lies  helwixt  Caucasus  and 
Ike  Manytscb  river. — The  Isctl  steppe  Btretchea  at  the  fool  of  the  Baschkir 
L'rals.  —The  ateppe  of  hchim  or  hsun  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Tohol 
pn  the  NAV.,  and  to  those  of  the  Irtysh  on  the  E.-=-At  this  last  extremity 
It  joins  the  steppe  of  Bfiraha^  which  is  prolong^ed>  between  the  rivers  Irtysh 
ind  Obi,  to  the  Little  Altai  mountains.  The  Baraba  i»  about  700  miles  in 
length,  and  from  160  to  19t>  in  breadth.  The  soil  \h  good,  and  it  is  diversi- 
Bed  with  forests  of  birch. — Between  the  Kara  and  Obi,  and  the  Obi  and  Ye- 
nisei, a  vast  marshy  plain  extends, — '^a  horrid  regpon,  where  the  soil  is  of 
elay  almost  continually  in  a  frozen  ttate,  covered  here  and  there  tvitli  a  few 
itunted  plants,  and  a  carpeting-  of  mosses." 

I  Rivers.]  The  riverb  of  Siberia  aio  among  the  most  con&iderahle  in 
Asia ;  **  but  they  flow,"  says  Malte  Brnn,  '*  across  desert  plains,  from  which 
pn  eternal  winter  banisheM  the  arts  and  social  iife.  Their  watera  nowhere 
|9eflect  the  resplendent  imaji^es  of  celebrated  cities ;  their  banks  are  nowhere 
Idorned  with  magnificent  harbours ;  nor  do  they  ever  receive  vessels  laden 
iritb  the  spoils  of  distant  climates.  A  vust  sheet  of  water,  sometimes  bor- 
dered by  a  forest,  sometimes  by  a  dismal  morass,  some  bones  of  mammoths 
rifii^en  un  shore  by  the  floods,  some  Jishing  canoes  along  side  of  countless 
locks  of  aquatic  birds,  or  the  peaceful  beaver  raising  his  industrious  dwell- 
ing without  dreading  the  pursuit  of  man,^this  b  all  the  variety  that  a  Sihe- 
|ian  river  offers  to  the  view.  Savage  hordes  and  their  ignorant  conquerors 
Invc  given  these  great  currents  names,  of  tbe  meaning  of  which  we  can 
Wily  form  a  random  guess.** 

[  The  Kara,  J  The  Kara  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Urals,  ami  flows  N.W.  form- 
big  the  boundary  botweeu  the  European  government  of  Archangel  and  the 
nsiAtic  goveniment  of  Tobolsk.  It  discharges  itself  by  a  wide  mouth  into 
tbe  Karian  gulf.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Sifova. 
iThe  Ohi.^  The  Ob  or  Obi  isa  very  large  river.  It  rises  in  48'  N.  lat.  and  96* 
E.  long,  under  the  name  of  the  Shabttkan^  which  runs  N.W.  into  the  Teletskoi 
bsero  lake,  from  which  it  again  issues  under  the  name  of  the  Biza,  Its  to- 
Ill  course  exceed  2600  miles,  during  which  it  receives  the  following  rivers  : 
ahe  KQiunjdf  rising  in  the  Altai,  on  receiving  which  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
phi ;  the  Tichatischf  rising  in  the  Altai,  and  receiving  most  of  the  Ko!y- 
na  streams ;  the  Barnaulskaja ;  the  Tom,  rising  in  the  Stijanian 
pioutitains,  and  receiving  the  Mrastty  Aba^  and  Komda  ;  the  Tschnltfm 
^ring  a  course  of  nearly  600  miles  from  the  territory  of  the  Katschinzes,  and 
ieceiving  the  Uirup,  the  Kijuj  the  Jogn^  the  Kemtschtd%,  and  the  Uiui ; 
ibe  Tschaus  ;  the  Kcty  having  a  course  of  above  500  miles  ;  the  IVasou- 
ma;  the  Tim;  the  IVach  ;  the  fram-Itigatt;  and  the  Irtysh,  which  ui 
m  reality  the  principal  river  of  the  system  to  which  in  belongs.  It  rises 
111  Chinese  Mongolia,  on  the  western  slope  of  the   Great  Altai,   and   first 

^ftlmuckt,  which  altounif  in  camclir.  The  ilitfer«ne«  of  the  foroe  and  direction  of  mn^'* 
btofiiam,  ax  wpII  hh  the  elvvatlona  dfttirmined  by  the  luromuter^  w«re  nUiVtxieKi  \ii  ^x«.Va'^ 
putl  Astmohaii,  «tid  in  Mvrral  iaUiidfl  ui'  the  Cii»pinii  Be&» 
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niiia  W.N«W.  tlirougti  an  immense  valley  bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  Great 
Altai.  ImmediaU^ly  after  its  confluence  with  the  Narym  at  the  eittrennity 
of  this  valley  it  enters  Asiatic  Russia,  antl  waters  the  eastern  part  of  Omsk. 
Having  reachecl  Tobolsk,  it  tuniH  N»N.E,,  and  joins  the  Obi  on  the  left 
bank,  a  little  below  Samorovci  in  60*  45'  N.  lat.  and  68'  25'  E.  long.  Ita 
length  of  course  ia  estimatetJ  by  Hassel  at  2200  miles,  of  which  about  one 
third  is  through  the  Chinese  province  of  8oonp;ariB.  It  has  not  so  many 
tributary  atrearaa  as  such  a  length  of  course  might  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
principal  are  the  Nari/m  from  Soongaria,  the  Buchionna  from  the  Little 
Altai,  the  Om  from  the  Oorman  chain, the  Isch'un  from  the  Algydim-zano, 
the  IVagai  from  the  W'agaian  steppes,  and  the  Toiioi  from  the  foot  of 
]VIount  Maniet  in  the  Kirghiasian  steppps.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk 
there  are  numerous  well-peopled  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  ; 
in  Omsk  the  right  bank  is  liere  and  there  protected  hy  forts  in  wliich  pnr- 
tiea  of  Cossacks  are  etalioned  to  rvpe\  the  inroads  of  the  Kirglnssians.  The 
Irtysh  annually  rises  from  (5  to  12  feet  above  its  ordinary  level  during  the 
rainy  seaaont 

The  Yenisei,^     The  Yenisei  or  Jenisei  is  a  broader  and  more  majestic 
Btream  than  the  Obi.     It  mna  in  the  N.W*  part  of  the  Cliinese  empire,  in 
the  country  of  Klialka ;  and  first  receivew   the  najne  of  St/iskk,     After 
having  passed  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Baikal,  and  !>eing  joined 
by  the  Berkein^  it  hears  the  name  of  Oidoukem,     It  then  turns  N.  under 
the  name  of  the  Yemsety  and  runs  almost   in  a  straight   line   towards   the 
Arctic  ocean.      It  enters   Asiati*-    Russia  bi^twixt  the    Little   Altai  and 
Sajan  chain*     Its   total   course  is  estimated  hy  Hassel  at    1900    miles,  of 
which  about  400  inile«  belong  to  China.     Its  principal  tributaries  are  :  the 
Vk^  which  descends  from    the   Sajan   mountains  \  the   Oja ;  the  Ahakan^ 
with  its  tributary  streams  from  the  Little  Altai ;  the  Tttba  ;  the  Kan  ;  and 
the  Angara  or  Upper  Tungnska,  which  issuing  from  Lake  Baikal  joins  the 
upper  Yenisei,  l»ul  hurpaaaea  it  in  importance  and  length,  and  might  therefore 
appear  entitled  to  give  its  name  to  the  united  river.    Its  principal  tributaries 
are :  the  Mitm,  Oslia/tkn^  Ihsst-Vft^  and   Oieschtna :  the  Kern  ;  the  Pud- 
knmcnoi    Ttmgitska,  beneath  its  junction  with  which   the   Yenisei  expands 
greatly  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  the   IVack  or  TVachiet  ; 
tbe  Jeiagu  ;    the    Turuchan  ;  the   Nixhnaia  or  Lower    Tanguska^  a  river 
larger  than  the  Rhine ;  the  Khantai ;  and  the  Great  and  the  Little  Khcta, 
The  LcnaJ^     The  fourth  ttf  the  great  rivers   of  Asiatic  Russia  is   the 
Lenn^  which  rises  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  Baikal,  after  having  received   the 
fVilim  and  tlie  Olekma^  which  come  from  the  Daourian  mountains  ;  it  runs 
from    S.W,  to  N.E.,  till   it   approaches  the  Jakoutsk,  a  very   useful  di- 
rection, as  furnishing  a  secure  navigation  between   very  distant  countries. 
From  the  Jakoutak  its  direction  is  due  N.    It  receives  the  Aldan  on  the  E,, 
and  the  Wilooi  on  the  W.     Its  bed  is  very  bi*oad,   and  contains  a  great 
number  of  islands.     Travellers  in  passing  the   Lena^   ascend  the    Aldan, 
and  descend  the  rivers  Mala  and  Yadrnna^  and  thus  complete   their  route 
to  Okhotsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastera  ocean. 

The  Ornoloit  Koii/tna,  ^c.J  Among  the  other  rivers  which  mingle  their 
walei-s  with  the  Icy  sea  we  may  remark  :  the  Omoloi,  the  Jann^  the  In- 
digirkoj  the  Alezcja,  the  Kolyma  or  Kowima,  llie  Tschauna^  and  the  Arn- 
gtmiatf.  These  rivers  have  a  considerable  length  of  course^  but  are  upon 
the  whole  ver\'  imperfectly  known  on  account  of  the  inhospitable  nature 
of  the  seas  in  which  they  terminate. 

Ri tiers  of  the  Soulhern  occan.'J     Among  the  rivers  which  flow  towartls 
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the  Eastern  chores  of  Aaiatic  Rassia,  the  A nadtfr  c\mm»  the  6Fet  place.     It 

rises  in  the  Staiinuwoi   chain,   and  receivea  a  number  of  trihutaries.     The 

other  rivers  teraiinating  in  this  ocean  are ;  the  Khatirka,  the  Apuka^  and 

Palotcha^  three   little  coast-rivers  of  the   Coriak   territory ;  the  Khamts- 

chatka,  the  Penshinay  the  Tilcha^  the  Ischiga^  the  Tmnin^  the  Okhoisk  and 

le  Uda  ;  the  Argun  and  the  Schiikn  are  tributaries  of  the  Anioor. 

Rivers  of' i/te  Black  sea.']     The  Kuban^  or  Htfparis  of  Herodotus,  and 

¥erdan€8  of  Plolemy,  rises  in  the  Elboora,  ai»d  nina  from  S.  to  N,  through 

)ircassta.     Turning  N.W.  it  Boparates  the   RuHsian  province  of  Caucasus 

rum  Circa^sia,  and  then  falk  into  the  bay  of  Kuhan.      It  receiver  a  great 

mtnber  of  tributaries,  amongst  which  are   the  Korden^  the   Vatmakey^  the 

\Maloi'Si:lentschukt  the  Folschicy  the  Urtik^  the  F^aba^   the  Schanketschety 

le  Kara'Kuban  and  the  Atakum,     The  RmsinnH  have  established  a  great 

lumber  of  fortre s,ses  nlong  tfie  right  bank  of  the  Kuban,  in  order  to  repel 

le  hostile  inroadt*  of  the  Circassians  and  Nogays  who  inhabit  the  opposite 

ik.     It  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  of  difficult  navigation.     In  the  mountain- 

kos  districts  its  banks  are  steep  and  rocky  ;  in  the  level  country  they  sel- 

lom   exceed  the  elevation  of  12  or  20  feet, — ^Tbe  Rioni^  or  Phasis,   rises 

the  E.  side  of  Elboors^  separates  MLngrelia  from  Ghooria,  and  falls  into 

le  sea  near  Poti. 

Lakes. — T/ie  BaikalJ]  Next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  lake  Aral,  the 
ikal  lake  is  the  largest  of  the  old  continent.  It  is  eituated  in  the 
>venunent  of  Irkoutsk,  between  52"  and  56"  40'  N.  lat.  It  is  reckoned 
miles  long  and  from  20  to  50  miles  in  breadth  ;  its  circumference  is 
1865  versts  or  124*  English  miles;  its  depth  varies  fi-om  20  to  200  fa- 
loms.  Its  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Jakouts 
rbo  formerly  resided  in  its  vicinity,  and  who  called  it  Ba^a-khci  or  '  the 
It  sea/ — or  Sa'i'khef,  *  the  rich  lake,*  The  Russians  who  navigate  it 
of  it  with  respectful  awe,  and  call  it  the  Sviatoi  More  or  *  holy  sea/ 
name  perhapH  originating  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Bouriats  used 
celebrate  their  great  tmnual  sacrifice  on  the  island  of  Olkhon  in  this 
ike.  The  Chinese  callin  Pe-hai,  or  '  the  sea  of  the  North  ;'  the  Bour- 
ita  Dalaiy  and  the  Toungbomaes  Lam, — a  name  simply  signifying  *  a 
je  collection  of  water,"  or  *  a  sea.'  The  shores  are  lofty,  steep,  and 
igged ;  iu  some  parts  presenting  bold  headlands  and  deep  indentations. 
le  waters  are  fresli^  and  extremely  transparent.  It  freezes  in  November, 
id  thaws  in  May.  Cochrane  crossed  it  where  40  miles  broad,  when  fro- 
in  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  a  sledge  di-avvn  by  tliree  horses  abreast. 
10  winds  are  often  very  violent;  and  the  water  is  sometimes  raised 
ito  high  waves  white  there  is  no  perceptible  wind.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
ihle  to  a  kind  of  intestine  commotion  or  boiling,  by  which  vessels  receive 
jvere  shocks,  even  when  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth.  July  and  Au  • 
ist  are  considered  the  worst  seasons  for  navigating  this  lake ;  May  and 
lane  the  best ;  hut,  whether  in  good  or  bad  seasons,  Cochrane  says,  it 
lot  unfrequently  happens  tliat  the  vessels  for  transporting  provisions  arc  25 
id  30  dayB  in  cioasing  a  distance  of  50  miles  I  There  is  no  senMible  flux 
id  reflux  (liscerned  here.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumatance  that  seals  of 
silver  colour  are  found  in  this  lake,  although  thene  auiraak  are  never  known 
ascend  the  Yenisei.  The  Bouriatsof  Olkhon  catch  them  and  sell  their  skins 
the  Chinese.  Fish  are  plentiful,  especially  the  sturgeon,  steilet,  and  gal- 
lon. The  Sabno  autumualk  or  mtgralorius  is  fished  iu  immense  quantities 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  Pallas  mentions  a  particular  spe- 
iea  of  fiah,  which  the  Russians  call  Goiomenktt  (^tbe  Callionipnm)  -wVadk 
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with  the  exi.'pption  of  the  head,  consists  almost  entirely  of  bones  and  an  oily 
grease.  It  has  never  been  re^larly  caught^  but  is  only  found  on  the  beach, 
ttfter  burricanes.  The  waves  Bometiniea  throw  on  shoip  a  spficies  of  bi- 
tumen, called  sea-wax* — The  island  of  Olkhon  is  situated  near  the  N. 
shore  of  this  lake.  It  is  45  miles  in  length  and  about  17  in  breadth.  It 
is  inhabited  by  BargoU'Bouriats,  who  rear  cattle^  and  al^o  cultivate  the  Roth 
There  are  about  a  dozen  other  small  isles  in  i\m  lake.  The  principal  ri- 
vers which  discborpe  their  waters  into  this  lake  are  i  the  Bargonsin^  which 
has  a  course  of  270  milest  the  Seleaga  from  the  Changai,  the  Upper  Angara 
coming  from  the  N.W,  and  entering  the  lake  at  its  eastern  angle,  after  a 
course  of  220  miles,  and  the  Tunka.  The  only  outlet  is  the  Lower  Anga- 
ra^  which  bears  this  name  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ilym,  but  from  that 
point  to  its  junction  with  the  Yenisei  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Tutiguska,  Many  pcogmphers  have  considered  the  Baikal  lake  as  liaving 
been  formed  by  a  great  earthquake  for  the  following  reasons  :  isif  some  of 
the  mountains  which  environ  it  have  the  appearance  of  having;  been  suddenly 
<lisjoined  from  other  mountain-masses  ;  '2f/(y,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  pre- 
sents extraordinary  inequalities  of  rocks  and  sand'hardis  ;  Sdii/y  the  stir- 
rounding  districts  are  volcanic  ;  and  ^:tktif^  earthquakes  have  been  frequent- 
ly felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  Baikal  was  first  navigated 
by  Europeans  in  1643  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1772  that  a  chart  was  publish- 
ed of  it.  In  1806  a  new  chart  was  published.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Baikal  is  thinly  peopled. 

Lakes  of  W extern  Siberia.  J  The  lakes  of  Weslem  Siberia  are  less  re- 
markable for  their  size  than  for  their  number.  Lake  Xchatvf^  which  is  more 
than  60  aides  in  Itfngth,  and  i]i  some  placi"^  50  miles  broad,  is  in  a  part  of  the 
steppe  of  Baraba  which  is  filled  with  lakes.  On  the  map  of  Siberia  by 
Pallas  we  count  27  lakes  between  Omsk,^  Kolyvan;,  and  Semipalatnoi. 
The  steppe  of  Isehim  contains  also  a  great  number  of  lake?:,  amongst  which 
that  of  Karg'Ahijdim  is  the  largest.  Id  a  space  of  2S0  miles,  and  about 
60  in  breadth,  from  the  banks  of  the  Guy  to  the  sources  of  the  Tooi-a, 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  nothing  but  lakes  is  to  be 
seen. 

Salt  Lakesr\  *'  Salt  lakes,"  says  Malte  Brun,  '*  do  not  behnig  cjtclu- 
fiivcly  to  the  sandy  steppes  of  the  soulbern  partw.  They  are  found  even 
in  the  higli  and  cold  mountains  of  Duouria.  They  are  found  also  among 
the  frozen  morasses  of  the  northern  shores.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
fresh  water  lafies  are  liable  to  change  their  qualities  and  become  salt.  Of 
this  the  lake  of  SeiJiaishevOj  in  the  province  of  Iset,  between  the  town  of 
Tom li ask  and  the  fortress  of  Zreringolofskaia,  is  an  example.  This  Hake 
was  once  filled  with  fresh  water,  very  shallow,  and  full  of  tish.  All  at 
once  its  depth  increased ;  its  waters  becante  brackisli ;  the  fish  with  which 
it  al>ounded  died  ;  and  one  half  of  a  neighbouring  forest  Wiis  swallowed  up 
by  it.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these  phenomena  were  scarcely  ob- 
served by  any  persona  except  a  few  Tartars.  The  Icanicd  IVL  Sokolof  has 
fjiven  an  interesting  description  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  province  of  /jc/. 
These  lakes  are  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  fresh  water 
lakes  ;  they  are  liahlg  to  lose  their  saline  impregnation,  for  several  are 
known  in  which  the  salt  formerly  crystallized,  but  at  present  does  not.  In 
some  of  them  muriate  of  soda  alone  is  fotuid,  atid  some  of  them  are  im* 
pregnated  with  it  to  saturation  ;  in  others  hitler  magnesian  salts  are  pre- 
dominant, and  others  have  a  mixture  of  sulphates.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned^  there  iHy  in  the  steppe  of  Issim,  tlie  salt  lake  Eifeloi  or  Bichi^ 
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wliiclj  is  one  oftbe  tnoat  abundant,  and  furnishes  the  Hasbkiiii  with  Tpry  gt>od 
■alt.  The  KirghisHtaut)  come  to  bathe  iu  this  lake  in  summer,  and  believ'Q 
that  it  cures  them  of  sevei-al  diaeaaes.  Between  the  Tobol  and  Irtysh^  in 
the  district  of  Isaim,  aaliae  and  bitt«;r  )uke«  are  met  with.  In  tht'  middle 
of  th*i  steppe  of  Baraha,  there  is,  amon^  others,  the  famous  lake  Yamiskf 
bNutweeu  7  and  8  miles  in  circumference,  the  salt  of  which  h  extremely 
white,  and  crystallizeti  in  cubes ;  the  quantity  uf  it^  however,  gradually  di- 
niinishea.  In  eaalera  Siberia  the  «alt  lakes  are  somewhat  less  abundant ; 
yet  from  Irkoutak  to  Jakontak  the  mountains  are  filled  with  salt  springs, 
and  theto,  in  more  places  than  one,  form  lakes,  lliat  of  Selingintikoi  was 
^Hatted  by  professor  Pallas ;  it  yields  a  bitter  salt.  The  itreamlets  by  which 
it  ia  supplied  are  fresh,  and  the  Malt  mtist  hare  its  origin  in  the  blue  slime 
at  the  bottom,  and  th©  suhjacent  rock.  The  Koda  lake  of  Daonria,  near 
Zi^un,  ianot  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Others  are  found  in  different  (^arts 
of  Siberia," 


CHAP.  IL^CLIMATE— PRODUCTIONS^MANUFACTURES.  AND 
COMMERCE. 

Climate.'}  We  may  consider  Asiatic  Ruf^sia  as  divided,  in  respect  of 
climate,  into  four  zones  or  belts.  The  1*/  of  these  we  may  call  the  arctic 
Kone,  including  all  the  country  to  tlie  N,  of  the  67th  parallel.  The  cold 
is  here  more  intctn^ie  and  constant  than  in  Lapland ;  and  in  the  vast  mo- 
rass through  wliich  the  Obi  flowa,  the  thaw  never  penetrates  above  a  foot* 
For  at  lea*t  9  months  of  the  yeai-,  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice ;  the  ice  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes  begins  to  break  up  towards  the  end 
of  June,  or  in  July,  and  in  September  they  are  again  frozen.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  long^  day  of  the  polar  circle— a  day  synonymous  here  with  the 
whole  duration  of  a  season — a  N.  wind  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  waters 
with  a  thin  cmat  of  ica,  and  to  give  a  yellow  and  red  tinge  to  tlie  leaves 
of  plants.  Vegetation  is  often  limited  to  a  few  hours,  within  which  brief 
space,  however,  it  often  proceeds  with  ahnoMt  visible  rapidity.  The  miax- 
imum  of  heat  in  the  height  of  summer  is  more  than  15"  of  Reanmur ;  yet 
it  snows  in  the  night,  or  when  the  eun  approaches  its  decline,— The  2d 
zone  may  be  called  the  cold  zone.  Winter  and  summer  are  the  only  two 
seasons  known  here.  Com  is  raised  under  the  60th  and  even  the  62d 
parallel, — Tlie  3d  zone  includes  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Orenburg, 
and  the  southern  partB  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Irkoutsk,  the  Aleutes,  and 
m  great  part  of  the  Kamtsi'hatkan  peninsula.  All  tlie  four  Beasons  su exceed 
each  other  here.  The  Angara  is  usually  frozen  Over  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  remains  so  till  the  21st  of  March.  At  Nertscbinsk  the 
thaw  penetrates  2  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  Irtysh,  near  Omsk,  is 
usually  frozen  over  about  the  end  of  October,  and  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
end  of  April, — The  4th  zone  includes  all  the  cottntfies  of  Asiatic  Russia 
to  the  S.  of  the  50th  paralleL  It  comprehends,  therefore,  the  govennnents 
of  Astraklian  and  Caucasus,  the  Caucasian  districts,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  govemmenta  of  Tomsk  and  Irkoutsk,  This  district  enjoys  in  some 
parts  an  Italian  climate. 

Dueases.2  The  perpetual  fog»  which  hang  over  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  coasts  of  Siberia,  united  to  the  intense  cold,  excite  scrofulous  or  acor- 
btitic  diseases  in  these  countries.  We  are  told  that  the  huntsmen  will 
often  preacrre  their  lives  by  drinking  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they 
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have  kiHed,  while  it  is  yel  warm.     In  the  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  bH 

around  Nertchinsk,  fevera*  epilepsy,  and  scurvy,  are  common  diseases.  In 
the  steppes,  the  cattle,  and  atill  more  the  horses,  are  liable  to  a  specie*  of 
plague  which  the  Tartars  call  tfusooa.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  insect 
which  LinniBUs  discovered  in  Sweden,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  the  ter- 
rific xiame  of  Furla  infemalis.  In  the  N<  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
snow  produces  disorders  in  the  eyes,  to  prevent  which  the  natives  wear  a 
sort  of  mask. 

pRODUCTiojfs. — Animal  kmgdomr\  The  animal  kingdom  fills  a  great 
portion  in  the  natural  history  of  these  rep[ion«.  The  rein-deer  inhahita  the 
first  and  second  zones  just  described.  Pallaa  saw  large  flocks  of  them  on 
the  mountains  which  bound  Mongolia,  between  the  49th  and  SQth  paral- 
lels. The  rein-deer  are  the  most  valuable  gift  which  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  the  nomades  of  the»e  arctic  regions.  They  are  easily  kept ;  and  they 
serve  the  purposes  both  of  horsea  and  cattle.  A  Samoied  ia  reckoned  a 
rich  man  who  has  100  or  150  rein-deer;  but  an  economical  Tunguse 
will  keep  lOOD  ;  a  Koriak  several  thousands ;  and  we  are  told  that  among 
tho  Tschukteches  there  are  shepherds  who  own  aa  many  as  50,000.^ — The 
elk  is  dttfused  over  a  great  part  of  Siberia  ;  and  is  hunted  in  March  when 
the  surface  of  the  snow  begins  to  melt. — The  roe  is  not  found  in  higher 
latitudes  than  SS^.-^The  bison  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  Cauicasian  fron- 
tiers. — ^Tlie  buffaloe  is  chiefly  confined  to  Kuban.^Tho  bos  gntnnienx  is 
hunted  Ijy  tlie  Tungusfes.^The  black  cattle  of  Russia,  transported  to 
Siberia,  have  diminiahed  in  size,  but  improved  in  htrength. — The  Caspian 
antelope  is  found  on  the  Caucasus,  and  the  gazelle  in  Georgia. — The  camel 
and  dromedary  are  kept  by  the  Kalmuka,  Nogaya,  KirghisKianB,  Bashkirs, 
and  Mongols ;  hut  do  not  live  above  the  55th  parallel. — Tlie  capra  (sgra- 
gut  is  seen  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  Caucasian  chain ;  and  the  stein- 
buck  also,  a*^ cording  to  Klaproth — The  sheep  are  of  three  species :  the 
Russian,  the  broad-taileil  Kirghissian,  and  the  wihl  sheep  or  ovis  ammon, 
Tlie  first  are  small  and  short-tailed,  and  seldom  have  horns  ;  in  Tobolsk, 
howeverj  they  attain  the  size  of  the  Kirghissian  sheep.  The  broad-tailed 
sheep  are  chiefly  kept  by  the  nomadic  herdsmen,  Mome  of  whom  posBess 
flocks  of  from  4,000  to  10,000.  The  wild  sheep  occurs  in  Ischim,  and 
along  the  Inysch  and  Altai,  along  with  the  argali  and  mufflon. — The 
horses  of  the  Mongols  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  sometimes  they  are 
Btriped  like  the  tiger,  or  spotted  like  the  leopard.  An  adon  or  stud  of  a 
noble  Mongol  will  frequently  contain  3,000  or  4,000  horses  and  mares. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  horwes  are  white.  The  eqmts  asinus  hin- 
nus  occura  in  Lesghistan  ;  and  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian. — Tlie  Siberian  dog  greatly  resembles  the  wolf  both  in  appear- 
ance and  habits ;  but  in  trained  to  drag  sledges  with  extreme  swiftness,— 
Tlie  black  fox,  or  cams  Itfcaon,  occurs  in  the  extreme  north  ;  the  cunh  alo^ 
pes  on  the  Ural ;  and  the  canis  tagopus,  or  stone-fox,  on  the  arctic  shores. 
—The  panther-cat  is  fonnd  in  Georgia  and  the  southern  regions ;  the  Jelis 
manid,fclis  chaHS,BndJeiiscarakals,hho  occur  in  the  sontheni  mountains. 
In  general,  the  animals  which  belong  properly  to  the  central  plateau  of 
Asia  extend  more  or  less  into  Southern  Sibt'ria.  Ermines^  marmots,  inar- 
tinee,  and  squirrels*  are  hunted  in  Siberia  for  iheir  furs.  The  white  bear 
is  the  most  formidable  wild  animal  of  Siberia ;  the  ounce  occurs  in  Daou- 

ria ;  and  the  lynx  and  the  glutton   everywhere Among  the  cetacea  arc 

the  narwhal  in  th(*  polar  ocean ;  the  walrus  in  the  northern  and  ea*!teni 
seas ;  the  dolphin  in  all  the  seas  ;  and  the  sea-wolf  on  the  Kamtschatkau 
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•horea. — This  country  abounds  in  winged  game  ;  sucli  as  wild  dueka,  geese, 
Bwmos^  water^heuis,  woodcocks ;>  and  partridges.  Among  the  birds  of  pas- 
ttge  are  tbe  polar  goose  and  atms  glacialis.  The  albatross  is  frequent  in 
BeKring's  straits  and  around  the  Aleutian  islands. — Tlie  bee  is  not  found 
ill  Siberia;  but  monquitoes  and  bugs  are  exceedingly  troublesome  tbrough- 
out  all  Asiatic  RusHta. — HerritigM  and  other  small  tit^h  abound  on  tbe  eea- 
coaats.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  salmon,  trout,  starlet,  «tnrgeons,  and 
other  choice  fish. 

Vegetable  kingdom,!^     In  a  climate  bo  rigoroua  as  the  northern   parts  of 
tliiii  region,  none  but   tbe   most   hardy  plants  can  tlirive.     The  oak,  tbe 
hazel,  the  elder,  and  the  plane,  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  a  SiberiEin  win- 
ter ;  they  disappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Uraban  mountains,  and 
on  the  Imnks  of  tbe  ToboK    Tbe  lime  and  the  ash  ceast^  about  the  Irtysh; 
thn  pine,  wbicli  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  of  70",  does  not  in  thia 
country  pass  that  of  60".     The  silver-fir  goes  no  farther  tlian  58",     Tbe 
greftt  Siberian  rivers,  however,,  are  skirted  with  thick   forests  of  elders, 
willows,  elms,  mapUts,  white  and  black  poplars,  aspens,  pines,  and  Siberian 
cedars.     Sil>eria  uwther  produces  apples  nor  pears  ;  tbe  pj^rw*  baccata,  or 
wild  pear  of  Dsouria,  yields   only  a  ta*?teless  fruit ;  and  the  pi^rus  prtini- 
folia,  or  Siberian  crab,  ha**  notliing  to  recommend  it  but  its  extreme  beauty. 
Ben'y-beariug  shrubs,  however,  are  numerous,  and  agreeable  preservea  and 
drinks  are  made  from  them.     We  have  already  noticed  the  vegetation  of 
the  mountain-regions.     Gmelin  has  remarked,  that  tbe  Siberian  vegetation 
changes  its  characler  when  we  pass   the   Yenisei ;  but  it  is  not  easy,  says 
Malte  Brun,  *' to  define  changes  of  this  kind  with  precision.     It  is  certain 
that  there  are  many  plants  which  do  not  resist  the  increase  of  cold  which 
is  felt  when  we  pass  that  river ;  such  are  tbe  Convolulus  aj't'cnm,  Cam- 
panuia  cervicaria,  Convaiiaria  majaltSf  Rhamnus  ccUhat^ticus,  and  Uac- 
tiflia  gtomercUa,     Palias   observes    that  in   tbe   vicinity  of  tbe    Uralian 
mountains  some  Hungarian   plants  are   found.     In  ascenduig  the  Irtysh 
towards  the  Altai  mountains,  \ve  begin  to  observe  several  species   which 
are  peculiar  to  Siberia,  and  their  number   increases  when  we  pass  the  Ye* 
nisei,  hut  ibey  only  become   abundant  toward  the  E.  of  the  lake   Baikal  ; 
Daonria  is  their  real  couri^try.     These  same  plants  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  tbe  flat  and  wooileil  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  tbe  lake 
L0aikal.     We  only  find  here   the  plants  which  are  usual  in  cold  climates, 
Ijuid  common  even  in  Europe  ;  but  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Obi  we  find  several 
mlants  peculiar  to  the  Altai  mountains. — In  western  Siberia,  on  the  Obi, 
Ipgricnlture  disappears  about  the  6Qth  parallel.     In  the  eastern  part  of  it, 
brain  has  not  been  fouud  to  ripen  either  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  under  33**, 
por  in  Kamtschatka  at  31".     The  highest  mountains  of  the  southern  fron- 
fcer  are  too  cold  and  too  dry  ;  thus,  three-fifths  of  Siberia  are  not  suscep- 
bble  of  any  sort  of  culture;  but  the  S.W,  parts   possess  remarkable  fer- 
kility.     On  tbe  north  of  Kolyvan,  barley  gives  a  return  of  I2»  and  oats  of 
pU  fold.    Buck-wheat  is  apt  to  shoot  in  this  black  and  light  soil ;  but  when 
■own  in  thinner  soil  it  gives  a  return  of  from  12  to  20  fold.     The  greater 
mart  of  the  natural  order  of  gramineous  plants  which  grow  in  Europe  grow 
^also  in  the  S*  of  Siberia ;  but  only  tlie  winter-rye,   barley,  and   oat8>  are 
.  cultivated.     Tlie  Tatars,  who  are   fond  of  white  bread,  have   great  difH- 
[tculty  in  rearing  a  little  wheat.     Millet  thrives  in  the  west  of  Siberia,    The 
»Tatariaii  buck-wheat  is  sown  in  tbe  steppes   which  have  been  recently 
[cleared  by  meaus  of  fire,     Ome  of  these  fields  has  for  three  or  four  suc- 
koBsive  years  given  a  return  of  10  or  15  fold,  without  requiring  to  be  rti 
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Bouni,  the  grain  which  falls  dunng  harrtfst  suHicing  for  seed  for  tlie  ensa- 

itii^  crop  ;  but  tlie  weeds  progressively  increase  in  number.  Tliis  style  of 
agriculturw  h  perfectly  atlapted  to  the  indolent  Siberians^  who  tlirash  the 
corn  on  the  harvest  fiehl,  and  burn  the  straw  to  save  themselvej^  the  trou- 
ble of  removing  it.  If  the  working  of  mines,  internal  navigation,  and 
L'oniinercial  economy,  have  received  some  slight  improvements  in  Siberia 
under  tlie  last  three  or  four  reigns,  it  is  but  too  evident,  notwithstanding 
the  Riisaian  pnnegjrTicSj  that  agricultme  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  waa  50 
or  60  yeara  ago.  Bell  of  Antermony,  more  than  half  a  century  hack,  took 
notice  of  the  abmidanco  of  buck-wheat,  rice»  barley,  and  oats,  to  the  south 
of  Tobolski,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  but  the  obstacles 
which  the  climate  presenta  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  have  been  but 
feebly  combated.  Beyond  the  GOth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  tl»e  1 12th  of 
E.  long,  (from  London,)  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed.  In  the  N»  tliey  are 
destroyed  by  the  cold  ;  on  the  E.  the  fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening. 
Thus,  two-thirds  of  Siberia  are  destitute  of  grain.  The  culture  of  pota- 
toes begins  to  supply  its  place.  Common  flax  grows  in  several  parts  of 
the  Ural.  The  Lirtum  peretine  reaches  as  far  as  TunikbaiLsk;  hemp 
grows  as  far  north  as  55*.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  Altai  mountains  some  Tar- 
tai-a  make  thread  and  cloth  of  two  species  of  nettles,  the  Urtica  dio'ica 
ami  caiinabina.     Hops  are  in  great  abundance." 

Mineral  kirigdotn*^  Asiatic  Russia  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  The 
{[uartz  family  is  very  numerous*  Topazes  are  found  in  the  Ural,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena.  Beryl  and 
aqua-niaritia  occur  in  the  Little  Altai.  Opal  and  chalcedony  are  procured 
in  great  abnmlauce  and  variety  throughout  the  country.  Spars  are  very  plen- 
tiful* The  localities  of  granite  are  extensive.  Zeolites  occur  in  the  Uml  and 
Baikal  mountains.  Natron  is  abundant  in  the  Caspian  mid  Siberian  steppe* ; 
the  Baraba  steppe  affords  great  quantities  (»f  saltpetre.  Naphtha  occurs 
in  different  quarters  ;  and  there  is  a  soft  kind  of  clay,  called  rock-marrow, 
found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  which  the  Tunguses  eat  by  itself  or  with 
milk,  without  sustaining  any  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  speciea  of  diet..  Gold  anil  silver-minea  aie  wrought  in  various 
quarters.  Iron  is  diffused  over  tlie  whole  of  Siberia.  Magnets  of  a  large 
size  are  procured  in  tbi^  country.  The  other  metallic  products  are  :  cop- 
per, zinc,  bismtitfi,  ai"9enic,  cobalt,  nickel,  molylxlena,  and  chronicum. 

Mines.']  Ilk  1745  the  discov^^ry  of  gohl  in  the  Ural  was  first  made. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Tsar-Ah'xaniler,  tho?*e  of  Kasnikofsk 
and  Vladimir  were  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  district  of  Zlatoust.  Seve- 
ral other  mines  have  been  very  recently  discovered  in  \\m  iliHtrirt.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  is  1200,  and  the  prixluce  in  1B24  was  15 
pooils  8  lbs.  The  mines  of  Ekaicrinebarg  yielded  3 1  po<>da  2  lbs.  of  gold 
in  18'2S  ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  gohl  and  silver  produced  in  these  dis- 
tricts betwixt  1818  and  1824.  was  3,567,217  rubles. 

Tlie  mines  of  silver  in  the  districts  of  Koiifvannuoski-esemk  and  Nert- 
chiask  lielong  to  the  crown,  and,  ac^cording  to  Weydemeyer  annually  peld 
above  1200  pootls  of  silver,  and  about  38,000  pnods  of  lead.  'Hie  wilver 
mines  of  Banmoule  in  the  government  of  Tomsk  yield  1200  poods  of 
metal,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £200,000, 

The  Copper  mines  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  annually  produce  52,000  poofls  of  copper,  and  thoae  belonging  to 
private  individuals  from  127,000  to  159,000  poods, 

MafiHjaciurcs*2     One  of  the  most  magnilicent   iron-founderies  in  the 
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world  19  establisheil  at  Ekateriiieburg,  where  bar-Lran»  caj3t-iro»i,  steani- 
en§i^ne-9,  and  immense  quantities  of  cutlery,  are  annually  produced.  Tliere 
are  likewise  extem^ive  iron-works  at  Bamaonle  and  Nertcliinsk. 

Woollen  cloth,  linens,  and  gla8*»,  are  manufacture*!  at  Telminak.  The 
cloth,  which  amounts  to  about  60,000  archinea  ^  yearly,  in  employed  in 
clothing  the  Siberian  troops.  The  linen  mai  in  facta  red  Ijere  Is  inferior  in 
quatity,  and  chiefly  iwed  in  the  army.  In  1824  this  manufacture  produced 
30,000  archines,  valued  at  63  kopeks  i>er  archine.  Since  1822  pretty  good 
crystal  lias  been  manufactured  at  Telminsk.  The  glass-raanufactorieii  are 
valued  at  25,000  rubles  annually.  A  powder*raannfactary  was  established 
at  Kasan  in  1788.  Wlien  this  e'^tabliBbment  w  in  full  activity,  it  employs 
700  men,  and  can  deliver  42,000  poods,  or  1,512,000  English  pounds  of 

?awder  per  month.  The  salt-works  at  Iletski  yield  4,000,000  pooib,  or 
44,000,000  Iba.  of  salt  yearly,  bpin|r  the  moHt  extensive  manufaiitury  of 
this  article  in  al)  the  Rua.^tian  <loniintons.  The  »alt  is  admirable,  and  is 
formed  in  very  regular  rhorolK>idal  cube,4,  which,  wlien  reduced  into  pow- 
der, yield  a  salt  as  white  as  purified  English  magnesia.  Above  500  indi- 
ridnals  are  employed  at  this  place. — Distilleries  are  numerous  throughout 
Astatic  Russia ;  but  all  those  on  tliis  Hide  of  tbe  Ural  mduntaius  are  the 
property  of  government,  wliich  has  monopoUsetl  the  «ale  of  spirits. 
These  distilleries  are  farnn^dt  but  are  subject  t«  the  inspection  of  the  vice- 
garemors  of  the  provinces. 

Commerce.^  We  shall  rommence  our  sketch  of  the  commerce  of  Asia- 
tic Russia,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  tbe  commerce  of  European  Russia 
which  is  conducted  through  her  Asiatic  territories,  with  a  few  notices  of 
the  trade  by  way  of  Telli-*. 

The  distance  betwixt  Teflir*  and  Tauriz  ig  about  600  versts,  or  400 
British  miles,  ant!  the  routp  is  accomplished  by  loaded  horses  in  20  or  30 
lys.  Each  horse  costs  from  7  to  10  silver  rubles,  and  carries  from  12 
14  poods  weight  of  merchandise,  A  duty  of  10  silver  kopeks  used  to  be 
lid  upon  each  horse  on  crossing  the  Pei^iaa  frontier  ;  a  second  duty  of  3 
lilver  rubles  at  Erivan;  a  third  of  10  rubles  at  Kharouri — a  place,  by- 
le-hy,  of  which  no  Indication  is  given  in  the  chart  recently  published 
ly  MM.  Balbi  and  Brae  ;  a  fourth  of  2  rubles  at  Naktshivan  ;  a  fifth  of 
kopeks  at  the  passage  of  the  Ara*«  ;  a  sixth  of  1  ruble  60  kop.  at  Mo- 
md  ;  and  a  seventh,  the  amount  of  which  we  do  not  know,  at  Tauriz. 
'hat  reduction  may  have  been  effected  upon  these  duties,  since  the  first 
of  this  route  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  we  do  not  know.  From 
'auriz  the  caravans  usually  employ  10  clays  in  travelling  to  Sultaneeah. 
he  articles  of  Russian  merchandise  most  in  request  in  Persia  are  co- 
►ured  glass  and  crysital  wares,  tea,  iron,  Anatolian  honey,  sugar,  coffee, 
idigo,  nankeens,  cotton  and  silk-stuffs,  paper,  bronzes,  and  cloth.  No 
ity  is  charged  oi,  iron,  and  it  brings  about  7  nib.  20  kop.  per  pood. 
mgar  brings  15  rub.  per  pood  ;  and  Indian  indigo  from  130  to  150  rub, 
Russian  nankeen  fetches  34  sihijr  kop.  per  Persian  archine,  this  arcbine 
?ing  44  English  inches.  Ordinary  Russian  cloth  sells  for  6  or  8  rabies 
!r  archine.  The  colour  of  this  aj'ticle  most  in  demand  in  Persia  is 
nstachio.  Almost  all  this  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  and 
supposed  to  amount  to  1,600,000  rubles  annually.-*- A  direct  com- 
BTce  exists  between  Astrakhan  and  L«nkberan,  from  winch  latter  place 
goods  are  conveyed  to  Tauriz  at  an  expense  of  about   2^   Hilver  rubles 
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per  hanie  load.  The  local  sul  vantages  of  Teflk,  considered  not  only  with 
respect  to  Persia,  but  iiiftny  other  Aeiatic  regions,  are  certainly  very 
great,  and  may  hereafter  render  it  another  OrmuH,  or  a  new  Palmyra, 
it  h  not  above  100  leagues  di-stant  from  the  Blai^k  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  can  at  all  tiniea  maintain  willi  them  a  quick  and  easy  cominnniea' 
tion,  free  from  danger,  and  subject  to  little  expense.  In  time  of  peace 
ships  from  the  Phasic,  laden  wiih  the  produce  of  Southern  Rusbia,  may 
display  tlieir  flags  in  the  ports  of  America,  and  compete*  with  any  Eu 
ropean  vessels.  Saratgoff,  an  Armenian  merchant  of  Tettia,  purcliaHed  in 
1823,  at  Odesaa,  European  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
francs.  The  adventure  yielded  a  large  profit*  In  1824,  six  Armenian 
merchants  appeared  at  the  Leipaic  fair,  and  pur*:hased  goods  to  the  va- 
lue of  600,000  francs.  These  goods  were  shipped  at  Odessa  for  the 
Phasia,  whence  they  were  carried  up  the  river,  and  over  tlie  mountains 
to  Georgia.  Mercliant^  from  Teflis,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  have  hi  nee 
appeared  regularly  at  the  Leipsic  fair.  In  1825,  tlie  amount  of  pur- 
chases made  at  tlmt  annual  fair,  by  the  merchants  of  Teiis,  doubled  that 
of  1824;  and  in  1826,  it  reached  the  amount  of  2,800,000  francs*. 
Tims,  in  the  ehort  space  of  3  years,  tliia  newly-established  commerce 
with  the  east,  at  Leipsic,  by  way  of  Odeana  and  the  Pbasis,  has  in- 
creased 2800  per  cent.  By  tlie  Caspiian  sea,  veflsels  laden  with 
the  raanufactureiH  can  go  in  36  hours  from  Bakou  to  the  coast  of 
Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  or  Asterabad,  or  to  the  gulf  of  Balkan  on  the  E. 
side. 

In  1692,  Peter  I.  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government  the  liberty 
of  trading  with  tliat  empire  by  raravanH,  as  well  afi  by  individual  mer- 
chnnts.  This  trade  by  caravans  was  at  firwt  monopolised  by  the  llussian 
goiernmcnt.  Various  altercations  soon  arose  from  the  customary  chi- 
canery of  the  Chinese  dealers;  but  in  the  year  1727  commissioners  from 
both  countries  met  on  the  mutual  frontier,  and  concluded  a  treaty*  on 
tlie  spot  where  the  village  of  Kiachta  was  afterwards  built,  by  which  it 
was  arranged,  that  a  caravan  consisting  of  200  persons  only — instead  of 
at  least  five  times  that  number^ — ^should  be  sent  to  Pekin  once  in  three 
years ;  and  that  the  trade  on  the  frontiers,  till  then  indiscnminate,  should 
be  confined  to  the  future  town  of  Kiachta  and  that  of  Zurnchaitn*  In 
1755  government  resumed  the  monopoly  of  tbe  camvau-trade ;  and  the 
royal  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  by  wliich  it  was  supplied  with  its  chief 
article  of  barter,  was  aboliiihcd  in  1762.  The  route  of  the  caravan  from 
Sib<?ria  to  Pekin  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  present  Kiachta 
trade,  which  has  constituted  the  sole  over-land  commerce  between  Ru^^ia 
and  China  sine*;  the  year  1800,  when  a  new  commercial  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  trade  strictly  limited  to  the 
town  of  Kiachta.  Beii  of  Antermony,  who  traversed  this  route  in  1720, 
proceeded  from  Tobolsk  to  Tara,  crossed  the  marshy  steppe  of  Baraba, 
passed  the  Obi,  and  reached  Tomsk.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Yeni- 
Miaki,  and  afterwards  to  Elimskl  on  the  Elim»  where  the  road  to  China 
diverges  S.E.  Leaving  this  place,  he  crossed  the  Baikal  lake  to  Selin- 
giiisk,  passed  the  Tola,  entered  the  desert,  and,  pursuing  a  so uth* easterly 
direction,  reached  the  Chinese  wall.  With  the  exception  of  the  water- 
carriage  across  the  Baikal — which,  as  already  explained,  is  not  only  te- 
dious but  dangen>uA — merchandise  is  transported  from  Petersbui^  to 
Pekin  chiefly  by  land.  The  distance  between  these  two  places  ia  reck- 
oned at  80i0  versts,  or  5330  English  miles,  viz.  : 
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Prom  Petersburg  to  Moscow, 

Moscow  tQ  Ntalinl  Novformlt 
Niihiii  Nuveorod  to  ToboUk, 
ToMsk  to  frknytik, 
Irkoutsk  to  Ki»ebta»   • 


Kiadiu  to  FcklD, 


F'erus, 

S<M 

92,918 
471 

6,50§»  or  4,315  English  milos. 
],5SS,  or  1,016  dUto. 

8,OtO 


The  lattnr  part  of  the  road  Ues  through  a  flat  desert  country  before  it 
reaches  the  ChineHe  wrall ;  the  former  traverses  in  bo  me  places  a  difficult 
one,  and  which  for  a  portion  of  the  year  ia  disturbed  by  the  weather.  The 
trade  of  Kiachta  m  thus  stated  by  M.  Coxe,  for  the  year  1777 : 


Value  of  Imports  (rom  Cblna, 

exports  to  Chlnii, 
Dutltts  oollocted) 


l,484Jl£  Tiibl«a. 
l.Sia,0SI     ... 
461«44jO    ... 


This  stAtement,  however,  excluded  coDtraband  articles,  and  represented 
(he  commerce  of  a  very  uii favourable  year.  M.  Coxe  estimated  the  ave- 
rage gross  amount  of  the  whole  trade  at  4,000,000  silver  rubles  ;  and  as 
this  trade  is  almost  entirely  one  of  baiter,  the  amount  of  the  imports  will 
be  nearly  the  same  a»  that  of  the  exports*  In  a  general  statement  of  the 
commerce  of  Ruaaia,  laid  before  the  lords'  committee  on  trade  in  1820 
and  1821,  the  commerce  of  Kiachta,  daring  the  years  1818  and  1819,  is 
thus  exhibited : 


Vftloe  of  goo<tf  Imported, 
exported, 
Daty  collected, 


S,  169  J  16 
3,169,116 
2,969,266 


rubles. 


ism 

4,I4£,4»I 

4,148,406 
4,S69,SaG 


According  to  another  statement,  given  in  evidence  before  the  same  €om> 
mittee,  the  total  ^ulue  of  European  manufactures  bartered  at  Kiachta 
amounted  to  £1,000,000.  It  is,  however,  evidently  extremely  diiliicuU  to 
fix  the  exact  value  of  goods  exchanged  by  barter ;  and  there  is  always  an 
extensive  contraband  trade,  of  which  raw  silk  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
and  British  cloths  on  the  part  of  the  Russians^  are  examples.  The  articles 
of  barter  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  are :  furs,  woollen-cloths  of  Russian, 
Foliah,  German,  and  Eoglisb  manufacture,  metals,  cattle,  corn,  and  gun- 
powder. The  Chinese  return  tea,  silk,  cotton,  porcelain,  sugar-candy, 
tobacco,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  other  drugs.  In  the  year  1809  a  quantity  of 
English  cottons  was  purchased  by  Russian  merchants  at  Leipaic,  and  sent 
to  Kiachta.  This  circumstance,  it  would  appear,  led  to  a  further  intro- 
duction of  British  goods ;  and  in  the  year  1819  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactures  exported  to  China  through  the  Russian  territories,  according 
to  a  statement  from  Petersburg,  was  as  follows  : 

Woollen  clothe  in  imiudon  of  Suxon,  cnmlets,  and  btimbaieta,     •  iOO,000  yards. 

Muslins  and  white  cottoos,  .....  S{K>,0(>0 

Maacbester  vt'Ueteeiw,  --.<--  1^0,000 

▼eWerets,     -.----  40^000 

The  commodities  obtained  in  barter  from  the  Chinese  are  convoyed  to  Nishni 
Novgorod  on  the  Volga,  the  commerce  of  which  place  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  European  Russia.  The 
quantity  of  tea  annually  brought  through  Kiachta  amountii  to  about  50,0(>0 
cheats  of  74  lbs.  each-  A  duty  of  one  ruble  per  pound  is  paid  to  the 
Russiao  government ;  and  the  black  tea  sells   at  4*20  paper  rubles  ^ec 
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diest.  The  liusstati  government  restrains  all  persons  from  engaging  in  the 
Kiachta  trade  but  imliv^e-bom  aubjectH,  copeis  of  the  first  guild  or  clan, 
who  pay  £500  per  annum  for  their  patent,  and  whose  number  is  about 
45. 

One  good  result  has  already  taken  place  since  the  RassianB  became  maa- 
tera  of  Northern  Toorkiataun  :  caravans  can  now  traverse  the  Kirghissian 
steppe  with  safety,  whether  from  Bokhara  or  Kokaand  on  the  S>  or  Rua- 
aia  on  the  N.  The  intercourse  is  now  laid  open,  and  instead  of  plunder- 
ing and  pillaging  caravans  and  travellers  as  formerly,  the  Kirghiasiana  now 
escort  and  protect  them.  The  value  of  goods  sent  to  Bokhara  by  the  cara- 
vans now  amottnts  to  20^000,000  of  rubles  annually.  In  the  first  five 
motithn  of  1826,  three  caravans  went  from  Fetropaulovskoi,  consisting  of 
101  camels,  and  372  carts  loaded  with  oiercbandize  :  two  of  these  cara- 
vans were  destined  for  the  Kirghisaian  steppes,  and  the  other  for  Kokaand. 
The  amount  of  value  in  rubles  was  more  than  150,000*  In  the  same  year 
two  caravans  from  Asia  arrived  at  Petropanlovskoi,  one  from  the  Kirghis- 
sians  themselves,  consisting  of  85  c&melsf  and  31  carts  with  furs,  lamb- 
skins, and  woollen  goods.  Seven  Kirghissians  escorted  it.  These  goods 
were  bartered  on  the  spot,  and  the  furs  were  afterwards  sent  to  Nishni 
Novgorod,  the  lamb-skins  to  Kasan,  and  the  woollens  remained  for  home 
consurnption.  Tliis  caravan  came  from  a  place  called  Semiyark^  1500 
verstH  distant.  The  second  caravan  came  from  Kokaund,  with  spun  and 
raw  cotton,  destined  for  the  fair  of  Nishni  Novgorod*  These  people 
belong  to  the  to^vn  of  Aaret,  and  are  Tashkunts,  live  in  houses,  and  occupy 
tliesnselves  in  agriculture  and  feeding  cattle.  This  latter  caravan  came 
1250  versts. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Russian  trade  with  Asia, 
and  the  power  which  Russia  may  come  to  possess  of  transforming  the 
present  maritime  commerce  betwixt  Europe  and  Asia  into  a  land  com- 
merce through  her  Asiatic  possessions.  In  a  work  recently  published  at 
Berlin  il  is  remarked  that  Russia  already  possesses  a  commercial  route 
into  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  way  of  Kiachta ;  and  that  Oren- 
burg may  already  be  considered  as  an  entrepot  of  the  Russian  commerce 
wiih  China,  Bucharia,  Tibet,  Caiahmir,  and  India ;  while  with  Bagdad 
and  Georgia  easy  communications  already  exist.  But  we  must  remark 
that  although  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  Russia  at  this  moment  to  enlarge 
her  Asiatic  land-commerce,  still  she  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  be 
very  wary  in  her  motions  on  her  Asiatic  frontiers,  where  she  might  soon 
come  into  collision  with  a  far  more  formidable  power  than  her  own,  which 
could  certainly  easily  atrip  her  of  a  large  part  of  her  Asiatic  territories  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  Besides  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  seems  to  be  the 
necesaary  condition  on  which  the  possession  of  the  commerce  betwixt 
Europe  and  Asia  mu§t  be  lieM.  For  suppose  Russia  were  at  this  moment 
mistress  of  India,  but  not  of  the  seas  which  wa"«h  its  shoreB,  how  long 
could  hhe  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  new  dominions,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  their  various  regions  ?  Again,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  speculations  of  the  Berlin  economist,  that  although  a 
great  inland  trade  may  have  formerly  existed  betwixt  Europe  and  India, 
yet  the  character  of  that  commerce  was  entirely  different  in  ancient  times 
from  what  it  would  now  be.  The  merebanditie  which  India  then  sent  to 
Europe  consisted  of  articles  of  great  value  but  small  bulk :  such  as  pearls, 
diamonds,  silk  stuffs,  and  jewellery,  which  could  be  easily  transported  on 
a  hw  beasts  of   burden ;  but  how  very  different  must  be  the  means  and 
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roatOA  of  conveyance  adopted  for  tk)  purposes  of  tlie  modem  commerce 
of  this  country,  the  chief  articles  of  which  are  tea,  rice>  sngftr,  saltpetie, 
and  other  hulky  cooaraoditiee  ?  A  vessel  maimed  with  50  or  GO  liauda 
will  transport  as  much  merclianUiHe  from  India  to  any  given  distance  aa  a 
caravBH  of  4000  camels  aini  400  conductors,  without  C4>iinting  their  escort. 
And  unless  we  suppose  Russia  to  have  loaile  herself  miati'es.H  of  all  the  In« 
tervening  terntories  what  an  amount  of  custom  and  transit-duties  would 
not  aach  articlef^  have  paid  hefore  they  reached  Europe  ?  Russia  has  not 
yet  been  ahla  to  eiipedite  a  »«ingle  mercantile  expedition  into  China ;  all 
her  trade  with  that  power  ia  yet  etrictly  transacted  at  the  frontier-aettle* 
meiit  of  Kiachta.  The  trade  with  Bucharia,  Chiua,  and  Bokhara,  is  more 
directi  and  Russia  might  he  ahle  to  procure  Indian  merchandise  through 
the  medium  of  these  countiies ;  but  then  this  trade  would  he  constantly 
aspcaed  to  the  depredations  of  the  nomadic  hordes  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
■B  to  tbe  commerce  betwixt  the  countries  we  have  now  mentioned  and 
Northern  India,  that  again  would  iie  at  the  mercy  of  such  wild  tribes  aa 
ihe  Afghans  and  inhabitants  of  CabuL  If  the  late  treaty  is  strictly  pre- 
■crred^  tlie  commercial  intercourse  of  Huasia  and  Persia  may  certainly  be 
greatly  improved,  and  Astrakhan  and  Tiflis  became  rich  entrepots  between 
dieae  eauntries^  provided  the  Persians  make  that  progress  in  civilization 
which  is  oecesflnry  for  the  support  of  an  active  trade  under  any  circum- 
stances* 

Compm^we  Tahle,'^  The  following  table  i*»  taken  from  a  Russian 
journal  entitled  Sevemyi  a/iAtr,  or  '  Northern  archives,'  published  in 
1822.  The  Russiai*  tchetwert  is  a  dry  measure  containing,  according  to 
Kiaproth,  9,8S2  PariHiaii  inches ;  the  assignat  ruble  is  wortli  about  one 
French  franc,  or  lOd.,  »ic cording  to  the  same  authority.  In  the  column  of 
revenue  we  understand  that  4>u]y  the  capitation  and  fore^-impost  are  in^ 
ctoded : 


fiurf^c*  ia  H. 

FnportiMidr 

tnT^um^W^ 

Numlwor 

Capiul  in- 

ItiTcnuc- 

mOlmtfM^ 

pm^ti^ut. 

kili«r.*. 

«  t^.  init*. 

letitt. 

Kmaa 

l,0QO 

!»*> 

r»,«w.om 

I«l 

fl,fi(»,(K»nib. 

&.50ft,Wi1 

MtaM 

•m 

i.lin 

f>.lOC»,0<W 

60 

2,900,000 

3,6001,000 

ftirWiitr 

j#» 

I, mo 

e,vsoi)^ooo 

m 

3^,C00 

iJ30O.000 

IVrm 

i,900 

id5 

S,flOO,000 

im 

4r,aiio,000 

5,000,000 

Wlatlw 

e,«rtj 

BOO 

*,070»0(JO 

g« 

«,1W,000 

7,000,000 

AMtUw 

1      s,ioo 

m 

lltOUO 

(in 

5>000tO0B 

1.100,000 

CSHMIM 

s/wu 

40 

450/00 

56 

BOiVOCU 

1.000,000 

OntbOTM 

5.800 

175 

*35^,0(¥» 

1 

3.A0VKKI 

a,7so,ooo 

Svalof 

4.200 

S+5 

6,.uio.nfy) 

235 

ll>».000 

4,«»o.ono 

TiMUk 

SH^AOO 

3 

S»CCO,il«> 

V> 

14100,000 

K,fiOO,000 

l^itp^Ut 

16,8110 

SA 

2,«Wi000 

M 

i,so(M)00 

a.7O0fOOO 

Irkoutak 

1SG.400 

\i 

ff70,000 

V> 

2,800,000 

3.00ft,00«J 

Monies.^     The  silver  ruble   current  in  Asiatic   Russia  is  worth   about 
3*.  9^-  of  English  currency ;  the  copper  ruble,  lOrf. 


CHAf,  IIL-FUPULATION  AND  THIBES. 

Tme  Russian  geogr^hers   have   assigned  to  A«atic  Russia,   with   tlie 

Kasan  and  Astrakhan  provinces,  but  excluding  the  free  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
a  population  of  10,120,000  souls.  Supposing,  with  Hassel,  that  the  fVee 
Caucanian  triln's  amounted  to  400,000  souls,  the  total  population  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in   1820,  might  amount  to   10,512,000  soul**.     Siablowsky  hai* 

IV.  H 
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estimated  it  at  9,493,518  souls,  excluBive  of  the  po|}ulat)on  of  the  Aleu- 
tian inliintlH  and  tlie  Kurilea.  Crome  estimated  the  total  population  of  the 
Rassian  dominionH  iti  Asia,  in  131B,  at  1 1,000,000.  A  ct^nsus  was  takt'n  of 
the  population  of  the  Russian  provinces  in  1796,  when  it  appeared  that  their 
population  at  that  period  amounted  to  6,800,970  aouln.  In  1820  are- 
turn  from  the  iame  districts  exhibited  a  population  of  9,249,330  souls,  or 
an  annual  increase  since  1796  of  102,015  souls.  By  the  rer.eiit  conquests, 
Russia  has  added  a  population  of  perhaps  2,000,000  souk  to  her  ttomin- 
ion.  The  respective  mortality  of  Central,  Western,  and  Eastern  Siberia 
w  as  24,  27,  and  35. 

Tribes  and  Nations.'}  Tliere  ore  above  100  nations  or  distinct  tribes 
in  Asiatk:  lluHsia,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  manners*  and 
religion.  To  describe  each  of  these,  however  slightly,  would  g:i'eatly  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  but  we  shall  afford  a  few  concise  notices  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  Russian  nations.  The  nundjer  of  the  aborigines  to  that  of  the 
Russians   in  Siberia  is  an  3  to  8. 

Isi^  TTie  Shi'onian  Tribes.^  ^^  was  under  the  retja:n  of  Joan  Basilo- 
vitch  I.  in  1477,  that  the  Slavonians  enleretl  Asia  from  Europe,  and  first 
settled  in  Perm.  In  1552  they  advanced  into  Kasan.  We  may  dii^de 
them  into  the  two  classes  of  Gi^eat  and  Littfe  jRnmans.  The  former  are 
the  ruling  nation.  The  latter  include :  L  The  Duhofuki  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  above  3,000 ;  2d,  The  Cossacks  of  Astrakhan^  of  nearly 
equal  number  ;  3d,  The  Grebennki  and  Semninuki  Cossacks,  on  the  Terek, 
funiiahing  one  regiment  of  1,200  men;  4th,  The  Orenburg  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000 ;  5th,  The  Uralian  Cossacks,  amounting  to 
30,000 ;  and  6th,  The  Siberian  Cossac^ks,  whose  numbers  have  been  esti- 
mated so  high  as  100,000.  The  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  other  colonists 
from  Europe,  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns  and  military  stations.  Ignorance, 
indolence,  and  drunkenness  prevail  amongst  them,  but  they  are  praised  by 
travellers  for  their  hospitality  and  good  nature.  The  Swedes  whom  Peter 
the  great  banished  to  this  country',  civilized  the  people  among  whom  they 
came ;  and  in  the  laiger  tovinas  we  may  now  liad  the  elegancies  of  their 
European  neighbours ;  but  this  refinement  of  manners  has  certainly  not 
reached  into  the  country-towns  and  villages.  Some  Cossack  families  esta- 
blished in  tlie  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  droriainin  or  patricianBi 

2rf,  Cauca^nan  TribexJ]  In  our  account  of  the  Caucasian  districts  we 
have  attempted  to  detail  the  component  parts  of  tlieir  motley  population. 

3c/,  Tatarian  TribesT}  The  numerous  Tatar  colonies  occupy  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  the  Caspian,  the  N.^  »i<le  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Uralian  steppes 
declining  towards  Soongaria,  the  southern  Ural,  the  southern  Siberian  fron- 
tier, and  the  wastes  along  the  Lena;  and  are  found  as  colonists  in  Kasau, 
Tobolsk,  and  Orenburg-  Those  removed  farthest  to  the  E.  are  the  Birittaiest 
the  Kahchinzcx  or  Kat^chiniaHn,  and  the  Bdiirea,  These  three  tribea, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abakan,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisei.  The  Kat;'^chinze8 
are  rich  in  cattle.  Their  beardless  vLsjige  indicates  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
blood.  In  the  S,  tl»e  Sajanianst  occupy  the  high  mountains  of  that  name. 
These  nomades  have  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Manichoos.  A 
tribe  of  TeleiiteSi  or  TeUmgiUfs^  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutznesk  ; 
the  gieater  pait  of  them  reside  in  the  Kalmuk  country.  The  Russians 
call  them  White  Kulmukn.  Some  of  lliem  who  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  wtill  neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
churclL     Their   language  is  half  Mongolian.     In  going  down  the  rivers 
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Tomsk  and  Tchulym,  we  find  two  Tartar  colomes,  called  after  tlie  names 
of  these  riven*.  The  Tchuit^m  Tartars  upeak  a  dialect  consiHtbif,'  of  Tar- 
tar, Burial- Mongol) an,  and  Huiiie  Yakout  wordsi.  Among  various  in- 
signiBcant  tribes,  we  may  mention  the  Abmzi,  who  call  themselirea  in  the 
aingiilar  number  Aba^  and  in  the  plui-al  Abafar*  They  Uve  among  the 
Teleuj^ootes,  On  paaaing  the  Obi  we  find  the  Barahinzes^  who  live  by 
fishing  and  their  Hocka,  in  the  great  titeppe  known  by  tliis  name.  Some  of 
them  are  Mabonimedans  and  the  rest  pagans.  The  Tartars  of  ibo  Ohi  live 
along  the  left  l*ank  of  that  river,  b»  far  a«  the  emirons  of  Narym*  Those 
of  Tobolsk  live  on  the  two  banlvH  of  the  river  of  this  name,  from  the  fron- 
tier all  the  way  to  it**  mouth.  The  TnralianSy  in  the  district  of  Tara, 
speak  the  same  dialect  a.H  the  preceding.  The  Turalin^es  or  Turaiinians, 
the  most  civilizeii  of  all  the  TarturK  of  Siberia,  iidfiabit  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages situated  on  the  harikn  of  the  Tara,  from  t!ie  mountains  till  it  reai-hes 
the  Tobol.  Tliey  were  forcibly  baptized  in  the  river  by  Philoppei,  a  nohle- 
man  or  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Cossacks. — 'Thi:  cou- 
Btitutions  of  the  TartarM  are  generally  robust  and  vigorous.  Their  simple 
mmle  of  life,  their  frugality,  and  their  cleaTdiriess,  protect  tliem  from  tlie 
greater  part  of  contagions  and  malignant  diaeasosj  excepting  the  small-pox, 
which  luis  at  ditferent  times  npread  terrible  ravages  among  them. 

4fthy  Mongols.^  The  Mongolian  people  living  in  Asiatic  Russia  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  tribes  :  viz.  1*/,  Tlie  Kalkas  on  the  Selenga, 
between  the  5  0th  and  55tli  [)aralle!s.  They  are  an  enlirtfly  i\jiiatic  mce 
in  phyBioguoniy  and  maimers.  "Zdy  The  ElufheSi  who  are  divide<l  into  the 
4  tribes  of  Khoschots^  Derhedans^  Saongarians  and  Torgwtiam,  3c/,  The 
Sarga  Buriat^,  a  great  Mongolian  race,  have  peopled  almost  the  wliole 
province  of  Irkoutsk  and  Nerchinsk.  They  are  fuU-bodied,  but  in  general 
of  a  weakly  constitution.  Tliey  8|>eak  a  very  nide  dialect  of  Mongolian. 
All  these  three  tribes  are  Buddhists  in  religion,  and  ignoiwit  and  super- 
stitious in  the  extreme, 

bth^  MandshursJy  Tiie  original  habitat  of  the  Mandshur  nation  was 
the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  l^ppcr  Asia,  Daouria,  and  the  basin  of  the  Amoor. 
TIjose  of  them  who  liave  liecome  denizens  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  divided 
into  the  folh>wing  tril>eH:  1*^^  llie  Tungiises,  who  call  theni«elves  Oroaes 
or  Safes.  '*  TFiey  inhabit,"  says  Cochrane,  '*  divers  parts  of  Siberia  equally 
<lL*<(tant  and  di*<tinct ;  from  the  shores  of  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  Amoor,  to 
those  of  the  Ochota  and  Omekon,  and  the  numnlains  about  Idgiga.    Tlrey 

e  nearly  all  wanderers,  and  rarely  to  he  seen  in  any  mechanical  or  nub- 

rvient  employment.  They  are  clansed  into  Forext  and  Desert  Ton' 
gousi.  The  tbrmer  occupy  themselves  in  fishing  and  the  chase,  having 
but  few  rein-deer;  the  latter  suhsiKl  entirely  by  the  breeding  of  those  ani- 
mals, and  wander  from  |>asture  to  pasture  with  their  flocks,  tents,  &c  A 
very  few  of  them  have  received  hsiptistn  ;  the  rest  are  idolaters.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  Maotshur,  from  wtiom  they  all,  no  duuht,  descended, 
as  may  be  inferred  hy  the  peculiarity  of  their  eyes,  being  elongated  and  far 
apart.  They  are  charat^teri*^tically  honest  and  friendly,  robbery  being  con- 
sidered by  them  as  unpardonable.  1  wa*.  myself  a  witness  of  their  hospi- 
tality or  improvidence,  for  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  of  the  future,  and 
therefore  n^adily  share  what  they  have  killed  ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  nothing 
wdl  induce  them  to  kill  a  reiu-deer  for  their  own  consumption,  unless  the 
party  i»  rich,  till  they  have  been  eight  days  without  food ;  the  act  Is  then 
cxmsidered  justifiahh?.  They  bear  fatigue,  cold,  and  privations,  to  an  ex- 
tnuNtUuary  degree.     They  are  sensible  of,  and  thankful  for.  kiml  treatment, 
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but  will  permit  no  one  to  abu^e  them.  To  Ktrikc"  a  Tongouetan^  is,  indf«ed, 
a  great  crime,  and  often  1<?b(Is  to  fatal  con^qu^nces,  8fl,  in  that  case,  tbey 
do  not  consider  their  v¥ord  as  ^SLcrenlj  but  justifiably  to  be  broken.  Tliey 
are  exceeding;ly  irascible,  and  can  he  done  nothing  wilhj  but  by  |s^ood  words  ; 
and  this  I  had  frequent  occasions  of  proving,  through,  generally,  my  own 
fault.  Their  persona  are  small,  and  rather  delicate  in  appearance  ;  llieir 
features  regular,  and  rtomewhat  pleasing.  With  these  fair  traits  of  charac- 
ter ibey  are  filthy  to  an  extreme,  eating  and  drinking  any  thing,  however 
loathsome^  and  the  effluvia  of  tlieir  persons  is  putridity  it*elf.  They  are 
considered  good  soldiers,  and  are  excellent  markKmen,  either  with  the  bow 
or  rirte.  The  dress  of  either  »ex  m  neaily  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  other 
Tartar  nationH,  differing  chiefly  in  their  mode  of  ornamenting  it,  and  con- 
sists of  trowsera  of  the  rein-deer  skin,  witli  the  hair  ins^ide,  and  stocking* 
and  hoots  of  the  same  animal ;  the  latter  made  from  the  legs.  A  waist- 
coat or  jacket  also  of  leather,  sometimeH  lined  with  white  faxes*  or  with 
hares*  skins,  supplies  the  place  of  a  thick  sort  of  short  surtout-c'oat  of 
double  leather  witbomt  the  hair;  and  lastly,  for  the  severity  of  winter,  of 
a  single  or  double  fi*ock  with  hair  in  and  outside,  the  two  leather  sides  be- 
ing together.  A  warm  cap  and  large  gloves,  with  sometimes  a  guard  foi 
the  breast,  of  white  fox,  called  nagroodnick,  viz.  breast-cover,  and  a  com- 
forter round  the  neck,  formed  of  the  tails  of  the  squirrel ;  such  ia  their 
costume^  which  is  almost  wholly  furnished  Ironi  the  «kins  of  rein-deer. 
Foxes'  skina  serve  for  ca{»s  and  lining«,  and  a  wolfs  is  considered  valualdo. 
aa  the  warmest  of  all  outside  garments.  They  have  also  a  guard  for  the 
foreliead,  earw,  nose,  and  chin*  Their  beds  are  made  of  a  IjearV  t*kin,  or  of 
the  large  rein-deer's,  with  a  blanket  from  tl»e  same  animal,  lined  with  the 
warmest  fur,  and  in  shape  like  a  bag,  aa  the  feet  are  completely  enclosed ; 
an  axe,  a  knife,  wooden  spoon^  and  kettle,  constitute  their  only  utenniUa ; 
the  first  is  a  .fine  qud  non^  and  a  pipe  of  lohHCCO,  with  a  glass  of  ppiritB^ 
their  highest  luxury.  Their  modes  of  dress,  and  general  mode  of  living, 
he*  they  have  in  common,  more  or  less,  with  all  other  Siberian  nationa, 
wbetlier  the  Tchuktchi,  YukagireSj  Koriaks,  Yakuti,  or  Kamtchadales, 
rhere  i^  no  other  tlifference  amongst  them  than  in  the  embroidery  of  their 
clothen,  or  the  richnesj^  or  poverty  of  the  wearers ;  and  the«e  I  ahall  take 
m*  rani  on  to  notice  in  treating  of  a  different  tribe." 

bthy  FitiA.'^  We  have  no  proof  that  the  I'innish  nation  was  originally 
Asiatic ;  but  a  consitlerable  number  of  Finnish  tribes  are  scattered  through- 
out the  northern  regions  of  this  continent.  The  Pef^niians  or  Biarmmn», 
amount  to  about  20,000. — The  SiprjaJies  or  Komi  inhabit  Perm  and  To- 
bolsk.— The  fVoguh  live  lielween  the  Tobol,  the  Berezof,  the  Obi,  and 

the  Urahan  mountains.     They  call  themselves  Mansi ^The  Tsehwasche» 

itdiabit  Ka»an,  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  Wiatka,  and  Tobolsk.  Tlieir  numlwrs 
have  been  estimated  at  500,001*.  They  are  partly  Christians  and  partly 
Shawans.- — The  Tscfieremisses  are  a  pretty  numerous  Shawan  tribe, — The 
IVotjakes  are  more  given  to  the  practice  of  domestic  arts  than  any  of  the 
other  Fmnish  tribe*^  ju?ft  enumerated.  Their  ntmihers  in  1 7B3  were  esti- 
mated at  about  100»000. — The  Mordirines  »peak  a  Finnwb  dialect  thickly 
interspersed  with  Rusaiaii  and  Tataric  words.  Their  numbers  jmiount  to 
above  100,000. — 'Tlie  Obi-Ostiakji  assert  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
Permians.  They  possess  the  country  fi-om  Surgut  to  Berezof.  '*  The 
Ostiaks,"  says  Soyef,  **  are  small  and  feeble.  Their  physiognomy  has  no 
distinguishing  cbaracteristic.  Their  hair  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or  a  light 
yellow  cant,     Tliey  wear  a  tight  dress,  which  is  made  of  skins  and  furs 
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THe  men  make  a  mark  upon  their  skin ;  the  women  sew  figures  on  the 
ImckH  of  the  bandit,  the  fore  nrn^^  and  the  fore  part  of  the  left;.  Their  f»utti- 
mer  cabins  are  of  a  pynimidal  fonu  ;  the  winter  ones  ore  square,  and  built 
of  wood.  The  0«ti«kA  are  properly  fishermen,  but  in  winter  they  eng^e 
in  great  bunting  expHditinns.  The  rich  possess  flocks  of  rein-deer.  No- 
thing is  so  dirty  and  disgusting  as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living ; 
yet  they  enjoy  good  healthr  They  generally  die  of  scorbutic,  nervous, 
&nd  other  clironic  diBease«.  The  Oetiaks  are  HttU  pngann.  In  swearing 
mllegiance  to  a  new  emperor,  they  are  ma<le  to  go  on  their  knees  before  a 
lbear*8  skin,  or  an  aie  with  wlm-h  a  hear  hm  been  killed;  each  Oatiak  is 
^  fireaented  with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  takes  bin  oath 
in  the  following  term?* :  *  If  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  become  unfiiitliful 
to  my  czar,  if  I  do  not  pay  my  tribute,  if  1  desert  my  canton,  &c.  &c.  may 
'  a  l»ear  devour  me  I  may  the  morael  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suffocate  me» 
thiji  axe  cut  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce  my  lieart  V  This  is  a  cere- 
mony  used  among  all  the  idolatrous  people  of  Siberia.  The  bear  enjoys 
among  them  a  religioun  veneration*  They  make  sacrifices  before  going  out 
to  hunt  this  animal ;  and  after  having  killed  one,  tliey  celebrate  bis  memory 
by  an  expiatory  fete,  and  by  songs  addressed  to  lii»  manes/^ — The  Tept- 
fares  or  Teptarl  ai"e  a  mixed  race  whose  numbers,  in  1796,  amounted  to 
about  50.000  souls. 

*  6<A,  Samoiedes.'l  The  Samoiedes,  properly  «o  called,  occupy  an  im- 
^metise  extent  of  territory  covered  with  heath  and  moraaaes.  Tlieir  country 
Is  bounded  in  Europe  by  the  river  Mesen,  and  in  Asia  by  the  Olenek. 
*They  are  a  race  of  verj-  diminutive  stature :  seldom  exceeding  5,  and  often 
mea'^uring  only  4  feet.    They  have  short  legs,  a  large  fiat  head,  a  flat  nose, 

•  wide  mouth,  largo  earn,  and  a  scanty  beard ;  their  eyes  are  sraalK  black, 
Wd  angular ;  and  to  these  attractions  they  add  an  olive -co  loured  skin  per- 
^petuaUy  smeared  with  grease,  and  very  black  bristly  hair.  Their  women, 
Iioiwever,  are  iMud  to  have  an  easy  shape  and  mild  features.  It  i^  thought 
^at  the  whole  Samoied  race  has  moved  ilowu  the  course  of  the  Yenisei* 
'Tlieir  numbers  were  estimated  in  1796  at  30,000. 

The  Yakouts,~\  The  YakouLs  are  a  numerous  tribe  of  Siberians,  amount- 
►Iftg,  it  in  said,  to  between  S  and  300,000  souls,  who  tend  their  herdn  and 
(flocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lena,  from  between  tfie  months  of  the 
^ilim  and  the  Olekma,  on  the  W,,  and  from  the  Aldan,  on  the  E.  siile  of 
(that  river;  extending  along  the  arctic  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pKowima  as  far  as  that  of  the  Indigirka.  The  origin  of  these  people  is 
involved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  that  of  other  nations ;  and  as  they  posseJis 
neither  written  records  nor  oral  tradition  on  this  point,  we  are  left  to  draw 
Spur  conjectures  from  their  phywiognomy  and  language  alone.  As  in  the 
■armer,  they  resemble  more  the  Tatar  tlian  the  Mongol  race ;  and  as  the 
wter  ha«  evidently  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  Knwnojarski  and  Barbinski 
patara,  although  contAining  many  Burint,  Mongol,  and  Tungousian  worcb*, 
hre  are  inclined  to  pronounce  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Tatar  race :  an 
bpinion  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  circuniistance  of  a  Tatar  tribe 
pear  Krasnojarsk,  bearing  the  name  of  Smgai  (being  also  very  similar  to 
■he  Yakoutj*  in  manners  and  customs,)  and  the  national  name  of  the  Ya> 
Komts  being  Socha  ;  for  the  fonner  name  was  given  to  them  by  the  Rus- 
■Buia,  and  haa  no  meaning  in  their  own  tongue.  They  are  divided  into 
%wo  tribes,  the  Batilinski  and  the  Khangalassku  which  had  both  !>een 
compelled,  for  some  reason,  to  emigrate  at  about  the  same  period,  from  a 
ore  southern  country,  to  the  cold  ami  dismal  regions  in  which  rhey  aj-e 
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now  fouii<l.  A  people,  called  the  Khorinzi^  whose  dwelling  places  Imd 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  Baikal,  joined  the  former  of  theHe  tribes, 
ainongr  whom  they  \oi.\^  preHerved  their  language,  customs,  and  mannere, 
till  they  became  pjadually  so  blended  with  the  people  anioiig  whom  they 
ba^l  getlled,  that  it  would  now  be  nearly  impossible  to  di«tinguxfth  theio. 
Tlie  religion  of  this  |:H^ople  is  obviously  founded  on  the  old  tenets  of  the 
Mongols,  or  ShamaiiiHUi :  but  it  has  undergone  so  ntaiiy  cbanges — owing  to 
their  being  ignorant  of  writing,  and  therefore  r onipelled  to  truHt  all  their 
knowledge  to  oral  tradition,  and  to  their  migratory  Life — that  it  presents 
now  such  a  mass  of  confusion  and  absurdity,  that  it  is  difficult  tij  discitver 
any  thing  like  a  system  in  it.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  believe 
in  a  Creator,  whom  they  name  Ai'-ioion  *  gracious  Lord."  Flis  wife  is 
called  Kjubei  Khotun  '  great  lady,'  who,  they  believe,,  appeared  to  their 
ancestors  under  the  form  of  a  8wan,  for  whieh  reason  many  of  them  do  not 
eat  that  bird-  lliere  is,  moreover,  a  god,  commanding  timnder  and  light- 
ning, called  Ssjuga-toion  '  hatchet  lord  ;*  and  a  '  giver  of  all  good,'  audi 
as  children,  cattle,  and  other  property,  who  is  named  Shessjugai-toion  i 
and  who  has  likewise  a  wife  named  Akssut.  They  also  believe  in  a  sort 
of  mediator,  who  receives  their  prayers  and  presents  them  to  the  divinity, 
and  who  is  named  Aksskit  This  persfumge  is  said  to  assume  various 
animal  forniSj  wuch  as  those  of  a  white-nioutlicd,  long-haired  stallton^  a 
crow*  an  eagle,  &c.,  the  flesh  of  all  of  which  is  in  consequence  excluded 
from  their  board.  Their  principal  worHhip,  however,  is  directed  to  the  sun 
nnd  fire;  for  they  never  take  a  meal  without  first  throwing  some  of  the 
best  meat,  and  pouring  some  sour  mare's  milk  into  the  flame.  Their  prin- 
cipal feasts  are  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  fillies  have  Ijeeu 
separated  from  the  mares,  and  the  latter  have  been  milked.  The  milk, 
mijced  with  water,  is  put  into  a  trough  made  «tf  cow- skin,  in  which  it  is 
shaken  for  four  or  five  hours,  till  it  has  fermented  and  forms  the  kuimuis, 
a  beverage  sufficiently  strong  to  intoxicate.  When  a  sufficient  quantity — 
with  rich  people  Hometimes  amountbig  to  above  1000  pails — is  thus  col- 
lected, each  man  invites  his  friends  and  relations,  and  is  sure  to  receive,  on 
the  morning  appointed,  a  great  numtier  of  guests,  iuAnted  and  uninvited^ 
ail  drest  in  their  best  attire.  The  sbamani<  take  the  seats  of  honour  in  the 
^foort  (hut)  on  horses'  skins  adorned  with  branches  from  the  birch-tree ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  being  likewise  seated,  the  eldest  of  the  sacred 
hand  commands  two  young  men,  who  must  not  have  touched  a  corpse  dur- 
ing the  month,  or  be  known  to  have  ever  taken  a  false  oath,  to  fake  the 
cup.  These  cups  are  made  of  wood,  in  the  shajie  of  a  barrel,  differing  in 
size  from  the  eighth  part  of  a  pail  to  a  whole  paiL  Having  filled  one  of 
these  vessels  with  kuimuis,  they  place  themselves,  their  taces  turned  to- 
wards the  east,^  before  the  end)er><  of  an  expiring  flamej  mid  after  having 
held  the  cup  for  a  ^i^w'  minutes  against  their  breasts,  they  pour  part  of  the 
liquid  three  times  on  the  worshipped  element,  in  honour  of  the  creator ; 
and  then,  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  they  jierform  as  nmny  libations  to 
his  wife.  The  next  libations  tire  fttr  the  meudters  composing  the  assembly, 
in  a  southern  direction.  The  fourtli  are  made  in  a  western  direction,  ia 
honour  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  of  whom  they  enumerate  thrice  nine,  toge- 
ther with  a  diief,  who  has  a  wife,  and  children  of  both  sexes-  The  fifth 
are  for  the  subterranean  spirits — of  whom  they  reckon  eight  tribes,  males 
and  femab's — in  a  northern  direction.  The  sixth  are  oflered  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased  priest«<  and  priestessi's,  who,  according  to  the  universal  be- 
lief of  this  pffophs  either  become  united  with,  or  are  changed  into,  demons. 
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JTlie  last  are  inientled  to  guiu  the  favours  of  aii  old  female  spirit,  who  su- 
perintends die  birth  aiitJ  g^rowth  of  calves.  These  sacrifices  \mng  over,  the 
chief  ahamaiu  tuniiiig  to  the  E.,  oftei-n  up  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  aiitl  the*ie  being  conclucltMl,  fie  takew  off  \m  cap,  aiul  waving  it  to- 
wards hjni>  cries  uimi  /  (give  or  bestow)  an  exclamation  which  h  tliriee 
peated  by  all  the  people  prenseiit.  He  iheii  lakes  the  ohtu'e-mentioned 
1,  and  having:  drank  out  of  it,  hands  it  rouiitl  for  the  s*aine  purpose  to 
the  other  ahamaus  and  heail  luen,  exeludiiig  all  those  who  have  been  pol- 
loted  by  the  recent  touch  of  a  eorpne,  or  are  thought  guilty  of  tlieft  or  per- 
jury. Women  are  excluded,  not  ouly  from  diinkiug  out  of  thia  cup»  hut 
from  the  whole  cereuiouy.  The  a-«i«eu»bly  now  betake  themselvea  into  the 
open  air,  wiiero  they  seat  theniselveH,  in  a  aemidrcle  fncinj^  the  E.,  and 
opposite  two  sacred  bireh-trees,  called  hagakhy  before  which  all  the  re§sels 
containLug  the  kuimuis  are  placed.  The  cup  ia  now  filled,  and  goes  three 
times  round,  a  ceremony  in  whicli  the  course  of  the  sun  is  strictly  obsers^ed. 
By  this  time  the  gentry  begin  to  get  merry ;  and  Hiarting  up,  they  com- 
mence WTestling  and  foot-matches  ;  for  which  each  family  produces  its  ovnx 
champion.  These  nports  are  followed  by  horse-races ;  and  the  joy  and 
hilarity  of  tlie  day  are  thus  continued  till  all  the  U<|uor  is  drank  ■;  after 
which  the  company  separate.  Thene  feasts  are  continued  till  about  the 
25th  of  the  month,  when  the  people  begiji  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  fir-hark 
for  the  winter  i  which  is  succeeded  by  hay-making,  gathering  of  berries, 
&c.  The  shamans  ai'e  of  both  (stexes.  When  any  one  wishes  to  become  a 
member  of  the  holy  community,  he  begins  by  playing  the  mad-man,  throws 
himself  into  fire  and  water,  cuts  and  half  strangles  himself,  obliging  his 
frienda  to  watch  him.  These  paroxysms  being  over,  he  declares  that  the 
devil  has  elected  !nm  a  priest,  anfl  one  of  the  brotherhood  undertaken  his 
initiation,  which  is  generally  completinl  in  three  days.  Tlieir  principal 
employment  is  iii  the  character  of  exorcists ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  tlie  multitude,  they  have  recourse  to  the  most  disguating  exhi- 
bitions, in  which,  however,  they  display  no  little  skill.  Thus  they  pretend 
to  cut  their  throats,  chop  off  their  legs,  and  suck  their  marrow,  plunge 
knives  into  their  bodies,  mouths,  eye«,  &c.,  and  then  shakiug  them  out  of 
their  boots,  &c.  The  Yakouts  calculate  by  the  lunar  year,  and  are  very 
assiduous  observers  of  the  stars,  aa  a  gieat  part  of  their  work  is  done  at 
night,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  that  they  are 
enabled  to  compute  the  probable  length  of  the  winter,  and  make  provisions 
for  their  cattle  accordingly ;  often  by  purchasing  hay  from  the  Russians  at 
Tery  high  prices.  Nevertheless  their  losses  in  cattle  are  very  great,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  snow  occasionally  melting  and  then  again  freezing  so  haid 
over  the  surface  that  the  animals  cannot  get  at  the  grass :  when  tlie  people 
hare  recourse  to  willow  and  birch -branches,  with  which  they  subsist  their 
animals  till  the  return  of  spring.  Tfieir  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  horses ; 
bat  their  herds  are  much  reduced.  Of  horned  cattle  they  have  much  less 
than  formerly.  Tlie  Yakouts  seem  a  much  more  observing  people  than 
many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  and  their  memory  is  remarkably  acute. 
Polygamy  is  practised ;  although  the  first  wife  alone  m  considered  as  the 
legal  spouse.  If  a  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  senda  his  agent  to  the  girl's 
father,  to  arrange  with  him  both  for  the  kalum  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
feiiukle,  and  the  portion  to  be  given  to  the  daughter,  both  consisting  of 
korseSj  cattle,  meat,  peltry,  i^c  ;  and  the  contract  is  void,  unless  the  latter 
consents  to  the  marriage.  There  being  always  a  quantity  of  beaten  mare*a 
flesh  among  the  marriage-portion,  the  anival  of  the  brltlegroom  is  generally 
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fixed  for  the  begiuDing  of  tha  wiuU^r,   wWn  that  meat  koepa  besl;  and 
during  the  first  days  after  a  new  moon,  as  being  most  lucky. 

7ih,   The  Koriafcjt,']     Tlie  Koriaks  proper  live  near  the  Anadyr  and 
Olutora  rivers.  The  TschukUches  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  this  people  re 
»idin;^  farther  N*;  and  die  Youkagirs,  who  mhabit  themountainfi  in  wliich 
the  Indigirka  and  Konima  take  their  rUe,  may  also  be  classed  under  the 
general  bead  of  Koriake. 

8/At  The  Kamtsc/mdalians.'}  The  last  family  into  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Asiatic  Husaia  may  be  divided^  comprehends  the  population  of  the 
peniufiula  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  adjacent  ialanda,  who  will  afterwards 
C4>me  nnore  particularly  under  our  review. 

General  Swnmafy.^  Gaspari  tbus  estiouites  the  Dumbers  of  these  dif- 
ferent nations ; 

L  RuBsians,  Co&aacks,  and  Colonists         .         .  7,586, CM)0 

2,  Caucasian  tribes 808,000 

3.  Tatars 1,600,000 

'%.  Mongols 300,000 

5.  Mandscbui-B bO,000 

6.  Fma 6,10,000 

7.  Samoiedea            ......  30,000 

8.  Koriaka           .......  24,000 

9.  Kamtachadaliaus 6,000 


Total 


11,^64^000 


Or,  dassing  them  according  to  their  religion 
Christiana  of  all  secto 
Mahommedans              .... 
Lamaitcs  or  Butldhiats 
Shamans 


8,224,000 

1,600,000 

300,000 

1,140,000 

1134,000 


Little  has  yet  been  done  for  evangeliising  the  heathen  in  Asiatic  Rusaia. 
Indeed  many  obstacles  have  been  tlirown  in  the  way  of  the  few  nussion- 
arie«  who  have  visited  that  country,  on  the  gi-ound  of  an  old  existing  law, 
that  no  heathen  under  Russian  sway  shall  be  converted  to  Chnstianity  and 
haptixed  but  by  the  Rusao-Greek  clergy. 

Fo7'eignei's.'2  ^  considerable  number  of  foreigners  are  settled  in  Asiatic 
Uussia.  The  number  of  Germans  was  estimated  in  1793  al  38,710  in- 
dividuals, chieSy  located  in  Saiatof.  A  number  of  Swedeit  are  resident  in 
Tobolsk.  The  PoUs  are  most  numerous  around  Irkoutnk.  Armeniunx 
are  pretty  numerous  in  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg.  Their  total  numbers 
have  been  estimated  at  42,000  souh.  Tadschicki  are  located  in  Astraklian 
and  the  Caucasian  districts,  A  few  Hindoos  reside  in  Kishjai  and 
Astrakhan,  Tlie  Zig^tenes  or  Gypsies  are  chiefly  found  in  Georgia.  Their 
numbers  do  not  exceied  3,000.     The  Jews  are  not  more  Dumeroos. 
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In  compliance  with  Russian  geographical  nomenclature  we  shall  describe 
the  provinces  of  Kasao,  Perm,   Penza,  Simbirsk,  and  Wiatka  under  tlie 
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I^neral  bead  of  the  kingdom  of  Kaaan,  which  war  created  by  Peter  the 
gnat  in  17 1*. 

GovERNNfENT  OP  Kasan.]  The  gflverunient  of  Kasan  U  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  E,  by  that  of  Wiatka ;  on  the  E,  by  Ojeiiburp ;  on  the  S.  by 
tsimbirsk^  and  on  the  W,  by  Nishui- Novgorod,     Before  the  Tataric  inva- 

I«ion  this  country  was  called  Voignria.  The  khan  Sain,  a  jurrandfion  of 
Ghengiz-kban,  founded  the  tovvn  of  Kasari  in  1257,  and  it  berann*  the 
•capital  of  the  empire  of  Kaptchati,  In  14-4-1  the  Uhan  of  Kasan  declared 
It  an  independent  state,  and  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  which  existed  till 
1352*  ndien  Joan  IV'-  conquered  the  klian  Ediguet^,  and  annexed  this 
country  to  Rusnia — ^The  anrface  of  this  province  is  umlulated  ;  it*i  hi^est 
parts  lying  towards  the  E.  wliere  they  are  connected  with  some  ramifica- 
tionn  of  the  Ural  chain.  It  is  Metered  by  the  Volj^a^  which  here  receives 
tba  Kokchaga,  Sviag^a^  and  Kama.  The  soil  is  fertile  though  unHkiifully 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  very  severe  in  winter;  the  rivers  are  UMually 
frozen  from  November  to  March  inclusive.  In  the  middle  of  April,  how- 
ever^  the  ipHn^  baa  clothed  all  the  plains  with  a  fine  and  BohlI  vegetation. 
The  principal  vegetable  prodnctions  are  barley,  saiTaain^  and  millet ;  tobacco 
ii  plentiful.  A  great  part  of  the  eafltem  districts  are  covered  with  lar^c 
forests  u'fiich  supply  timber  for  the  Russian  navy  on  the  Caspian.  The 
rivers  abound  in  fish  ;  and  bees  are  numerou«  here,  though  they  ilo  not 
exist  in  Siberia.  There  are  a  few  mineH  uf  iroii  and  copper  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  they  are  not  remarkably  prnductivc.  TIm'  irihabltanlK  are  in 
jgeneral  industnous.  The  Volga  and  the  Kama  favour  the  commerce  of 
the  country  which  chiedy  consists  in  corn,  honey,  ivax,  pola^b,  soap,  hides, 
and  horses. — This  government  is  divided  into  10  circlee.  The  revenue  is 
said  to  amount  to  £700,000.  The  Tatars  {In  not  pay  a  territorial  impostf 
but  merely  a  capitation-tax.— The  population  is  reckoiH^d  at  900,000  souls, 
of  whom  500,000  are  slaves,  or  adftncii  glehce^  four-fiftlis  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  crown.— The  city  of  Kasau  im  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
Volga.  It  contains  nearly  40,000  iuliabitaTits,  of  whom  12,000  are  Tatars. 
Jt  was  nearly  wholly  destroyed  in  1820  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder- 
in  the  ci  tad  elf  but  is  fast  rising  in  greater  magnificence  from  its 
It  already  contains  4-1  churches  and  4-  convents.  The  univeraity 
Kuan  was  founded  in  1803,  and  in  a  highly  flourishing  insiitution,  be- 
resorted  to  by  the  youth  of  14  govemmenta  fw  insti-uction.  There  is 
Also  an  academical  gymnasium  in  which  all  the  pKucipal  language!^  of 
Europe  are  taught,  and  a  military  school  for  350  catlets^  in  this  town. 
The  naarine  arsenal  is  a  considerable  building  in  the  suburbs ;  and  there  is 
9  dockyard  in  which  ships  of  war  are  built  for  ihe  Caspian  fleet,  Kasan 
[conducts  a  brisk  trade  with  iJt  Peterttburg,  Archangel,  ToUdsk,  Astraklian* 
Irbit,  Moscow,  and  Orenburg* — The  other  towns  in  the  government  of 
^Kasan  are :  Zarevo-Kohchaiitk^  with  3,300  inhabitants ;  Koitnujdem-jangk 
with  2,500  inbabitantfl ;  Jadrin  with  1,000,  Tschehoksarif  with  5,500, 
ZrytnM  with  1,500»  5rFta/wA  with  3,500,  7V/iwcA*  with  ^1,000.  Speisk 
with  800,  Laischef  with  GOO,  Tschistopvtse^  and  Mamadisch  with  350 
inhabitants. 

GovKRNMENT  OF  WiATKA*]     The  government  of  Wiatka  is  bounded 

the  N.  by  Wologda ;  on  the  E.  by  Penn  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Orenburg ;  m\ 

^the  S.  by  Kasan  ;  on  the  SAV.  by  Nishni-Novgorod,  and  on  the  W.  by 

Lostromn.     It  is  a  wild  and  unrultivated  province.     The  principal  stream 

fis  the  fViaika,  a  tiibutary  of  the  Kama.     In  1820  the  population  amount- 

1^  to  1,265,900, — The  priocipal  town,  which  gives  ita  n&ixw  \tt  X\v^  y^^" 
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vince,  eontaiiiH  abwut  l^jUOU  iiiljabiiaiitH,  OrUif'  is  a  town  *>(  3,000  in- 
babitantH.  Koh'lnitah  contakiH  -1,000  and  Jaramk  5,000  iiiFiabitanw, 
TUti  otber  principal  towns  are  fJrshum,  Jelabuga^  Sarapttiy  Nulirurfi',  Sto^ 
bodsk  ami  Glftsof. 

Government  of  Pehm.]  Tbe  province  of  Perm  receives  its  name 
from  the  Biarmmnx  or  Ppvmianv  already  noticpd.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  Wolog(fa ;  on  thft  N.E,  and  E.  by  Tobolsk ;  on  tlie  S.  by  Oren- 
burg ;  and  on  tbe  W.  by  Wiatka.  Tbe  Boil  ih  not  good^  e^pedaOy  in  tbe 
northern  districts.  Tbe  face  of  tin*  country  is  generally  leveU  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  Siberian  frotntiers,  at  ili«  base  of  the  Ural  mountains.  In  the 
district  of  Ocbatiak  a  connideralde  iiutiiber  of  Spauitib  sheep  me  reared. 
The  principtd  river  in  the  Kattm.  Tbe  (►o|>ulation  is  esiiniated  in  tUv 
PeterMburg  Zfiischrift  o(  February  ]825»  at  1,143,002  houIh,  of  whoui 
601,1:^18  were  femalea*  ami  54-,llO  paid  no  taxes.  Tlie  Ba-sbkirs  in  this 
province  are  a  numerous  and  hand<iiiaie  nice,  fond  of  oniaments  and  gaudy 
dresses.  The  revenue  in  1829  wan  I  IJ  J  7  JJOO  rix-dollars.  The  mint^ii 
of  iron  and  copper  produced  in  the  sanit*  year  !, 01 6,000  rix-dnllai-s — ^Tbe 
capital,  Pit^rtHy  was  foundeti  by  Catherine.  It  stantis  on  lUn  right  bank  ul 
the  Kama,  and  in  covered  on  three  sides  by  a  thick  fwrcHi,  who$?e  trees 
reach  lo  the  very  gntm  of  tbe  city.  It  is  rej^ularly  and  handsomely  builtj 
and  eontainn  about  8000  udiabitanlH,  From  l^erni  to  Kimrtiifour,  a  dis- 
tance of  91  verst«,  tbe  road,  sayn  Cochrane,  ik  good,  and  the  country  fer- 
tile, with  lii;!ls  travermng  it  in  all  directions,  and  valleys  filled  with  thriv* 
ing  villageH.  Oxsa  m  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitant^!.  Sulihtmsk  has  5^000, 
Irbii  3,600;  Efmthevinehio'g  is  a  well-built  city,  founded  Eiy  Catherine 
near  tbe  source  of  tbe /cpf^  and  containing  l.^>,000  tnhabilants,  who  are 
generatiy,  even  ilioMe  wfm  may  be  etyled  opulent,  bonilHtneTi  to  government 
or  to  private  individuals.  It  is  2,-lOG  versts  from  Petersburg,  and  358 
from  Perm.  There  are  large  iron  and  coppcr-founderiea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  latter  of  which  supply  tbe  mint  of  \\m  city  witb  metal  for  coining 
3,000,000  of  rnbl(*H  aimually.  TheMe  are  badly  executed j  an<l  the  metal 
itaelf  in  very  impure.  Cocliraue  says  that  6,000  fine  young  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  here  washing  the  sand  of  the  river  for  gold.  The  Ya- 
kooletl*  irou-foundery  is  a  niagiiificeut  establishment  employing  above  6,000 
peraonR, 

GovKUNMENT  OF  SiMBtasK,]  Tiiis  government  ia  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Kasan  ;  on  the  E.  by  Orenburg:  on  the  S.  by  Saralof;  on  the  S. 
W,  by  Pensa :  and  on  tbe  N.  by  Nisbni  Novgorod.  Its  population 
may  amount  at  present  to  1,200,000  souls,  of  whom  48,000  are  Ta* 
tar»  of  tlie  Kaftan  stem  ;  anil  18,000  Tcheremiasea  governed  by  their  own 
solnicirs.  H(?rmann  says  that  220,399  peasants  in  tlii*i  government  are 
mrh  of  the  crown »  and  234,58r»  belong  to  the  nobles.  So  that  we  nis^y 
ftuppose,  including  the  wives  and  families  of  these  peasants,  there  are 
900,000  soula  in  a  state  of  servitude*  Public  inHtruction  is  much  neglect- 
ed in  tbiH  government.  According  to  law  every  chief  town  of  a  govern- 
ment should  poiiHe««  a  gymnasium,  and  every  town  of  a  circle  should  have 
a  central  school  ;  but  there  were  only  two  schoob  in  this  government  when 
Dr  Erdtnann  visited  it  in  1824.  In  the  same  year  there  were  43  dJHtiller- 
ieA,  SI  tanneries,  4  linen  and  3  cotton  manufactories,  5  cloth  manufactor- 
ies, 7  aoapworks,  and  5  manufactories  of  potaab.  Grain,  lint,  fruit,  horses, 
cattle,  skins,  and  tallow  are  largely  exported  upon  tbe  Volga*  Its  princi- 
pal town  is  Simbirsky  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  between 
the  Wolga  and  Swiaja,  and  contains  1.5,000  inhabitants.     The  houses  are 
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'i0(Mtly  built  of  wood,     Sinsyl^Je  has  a  pupulation  oi  ti!,i^OO  houIb.     Sla/' 
fropoi  and  Samara  are  towns  of  about  2,500  iiihabitaiits. 

Government  of  PsNiiA.]  Pensa  is  bounded  on  the  N*  by*  Nishni 
Novgorod  ;  on  die  N*li.  and  E.  by  Simbirsk  ;  on  tlw  S.  by  Saratof ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Tainboff".  Hassel  estimatc<i  ilie  pu|mbtion  uf  lliiH  piovint^e 
in  18*20  at  l,044-,8'24  soula.  Tlte  town  of  Fcnm  containe  about  12,000 
inhabitants*  Thi?  other  principal  towns  art* :  Nishni'i^mo^i  Kcrcniik\  In- 
sara,  and  SaransL 


CHAP,  v.— KlNGX>OM  OF  ASTRAKHAN. 

The  kingdom  of  A-strakhan  belon|j^tMl  in  the  middle  af^es  to  the  Talari* 
an  khanate.  U  was  concjuered  by  the  KuiHiiins  in  l^I>4^  and  now  cm- 
bracejj  ibo  province**  of  Astrakhan^  Saratof,  Orenliur*^^  ami   Caucasua. 

Government  uf    Asthakhas.]      Thin  ^overnnieut  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Orenburg;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Ural,  which   «lividea   it  from 
the  country  of  tfie   KirgliiBsian   KuisaokN  ;  on  the   S.E.  by  the*  Caspian  ; 
Oil  the  S»  by  the  j^uvcrnnient  of  CaucasuH ;  on  the  \V*  by   the  country  of 
llie  Don  Cossacks;  and  on  tlie  N^W,  by  the  i^overnnteut  of  Saratof.      Its 
^'eneral  appearance   is  that  of  an  immense   naki*d  ste|)|>e,   traverw^'d  from 
N*W.  to  S.E.  by  the  Vol(^.      Tfie  other  rirers  are  tiie  Ural,  Saifut,  Kama, 
and  the  two  Oitzvs,     The  principal   laken  are   the^e  of  Ktimifch^   Bogfio, 
^i^ragannos,  mui  Kakhi,     The  alinoRphere  is  generally  pure  aiKl  serene ; 
the  spring   commences  ho  early  as   February ;  summer  is  scorching  ;  the 
autumn  is  short ;  and  winter,  which  Is  very  ligorous  while  it   hiats^  com- 
inences  in  September.     The  »oil  is  in  general  arid  ;  but  a  great  varifty  of 
plants  &re  found  in  the  talanda  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Votga,  and  ex- 
cellent tr&ctjsj  of  pasture-land  occur  along  the  bankn  of  the  rivers.     The 
principal  productions  are:   wheat,  liarley,  tohaccoj  fruits  of  an  exquisite  fla- 
%*oar,  nielonn,  and  niulhcrries.     The  pi>putation  amounts  to  aheut  11)0,000 
»iils,  and  conHiHtH  of  Russians,  Tatars,   CosiNack:^,  Calmucka,    Artnenians, 
Findoos,    and    Kirgbibiiian!^.     The  FtuHsians,    Armenians,    and    Uindoosi 
itefly  inhabit  the  towns  \  the  CossackM^who  are  divided  into  the  A?itra- 
than  and  Ural  CoHsacks-^aie  stationed  in  and  around  the  fortre*»ea :  the 
^Tatars  and  Calmuck»  are  nomades  ;  and  the  KirghifisianH  inhabit  the  steppes. 
-The  principal   manufaciures  conaiat  of  silk,  cotton,  saltpetre,  and  caviar. 
lO  excellent  wine  resembling   Ciiampagne   ia  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
llionrfaood  of  Astrakhan.     According  to  the  Petersburg  Gazette,   the  fish- 
*rie«  of  Astrakhan  employed  6,GH0  men,  with  1847  boats  in   1815;   but, 
fie  value  of  these  fisheries  wa*  not  stated.   The  articles  of  export  are:  fish, 
ioroccQ*b*athcr,  seal-skine,  oxen^  tallow,  fruits*  and  wine. — The  only  town 
>f  importance  is  Astrakhun  which   is   built   upon  an  iisland   in   the   main 
Imoath  of  the  Volga.     The  edifices  are  chiefly   constructed   of  wood  ;  the 
LrchiepLHCopal  palace*  cathedral,  and  bazars,  are  liandBonie  stone  buildiug!«. 
iCotton  manufactories,  an<l  (lye-wurkn  are  numerous  ;  there  are  also  conMi- 
teral)]e  nianufactorieH  of  powder  and   salt.     The   situation   of  Astrakhan 
highly  favourable  for  commerce    with   Persia  and    Bucharia.     The   an- 
ient town  of  Astrakhan,  the  cft[*itA!  of  the  Tatar  kingdom,  was  situated 
>rae  miles   farther   up  the  river.     The  inbabitantn   of  the  modem   city 
ive  been  rec^Mitly  estinmtcd  at  50,000. — Kra&no[fnr.sk  is  a  town  of  about 
iohabitantst     The  Ural  Cossacks  belong  to  the  circle  of  Krasnoijarsk. 
Government  of  Sabatof,]     Thi»  proviuce   which  oY\^\na\\>j  \wi- 
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longed  to  Astrakban,  was  erected  into  a  separate  governnieQt  tn  1780.  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  SimbirHk;  un  the  N<E.  by  Orenburg;  ou  tb«*  £. 
and  S.  by  Astrakhan  ;  on  the  W-  by  tiie  country  of  the  Don  Coasacks^ 
and  VvTuuHiz  ;  and  on  ih«  N.W.  by  Tambcjf  and  Pensa*  The  river  Volgs 
divides  it  into  two  parts, — the  Obtsvhci  sipi  or  highlands,  and  the  lowlaada 
or  Boatliern  district.  The  climate  m  mild.  Siablofsky  rerkona  the  popu- 
latiou  at  SB+jOOO  ;  Wichmann  at  only  7  [8,000,  of  which  u  considemhle 
portion  are  German  and  Folitih  coloniHti^  :  but  Dr  Erdmann  estimated  tbe 
total  population  of  thia  govenitneut  at  1,305,000  bouIb,  of  whom  210,038 
were  crown  serfs,  and  249,653  peaaanta  of  the  nohlea.  The  i-illages  of  the 
German  colonists  in  this  governmput  display  greater  appearance  of  comfort 
than  those  of  the  RusHiiniis.  Tliere  are  two  large  salt-lake»  in  this  coun- 
try :  that  of  Elton  or  Altim-ttor,  where  between  500  and  600  penioiia  are 
employed  by  g^ovenunent  in  manufacturing  salt,  and  another  near  tbe  foot 
of  RKiunt  Bogdo.  The  original  co;»t  of  the  salt  of  Elton  is  ahoat  7  kopeks 
per  pood  ;  it  sells  at  Saratof  for  60  kopeks  and  at  Kasan  for  120,  There 
was  52  distill eriei«^  and  33  tanneries  in  this  government  at  the  period  of 
Erdmann'a  visit.  Tjie  priocipal  town*  ai"e  ;  Saralof]  IVohk^  Kusneiz,  Pe- 
trofskf  Bataschefy  KaMt/schinsk,  and  Zarizt/n. 

Province  of  Caucasus.]  This  province  takiw  it»  name  from  the 
Caucasian  chain,  from  whicli  it  in  indeed  separated  by  a  fertile  plain,  bui 
the  Bechtan,  a  ramification  of  tiiis  chain,  inns  into  the  S.E.  quarter  of  this 
district.  The  principal  rivers  are :  tbe  Tcnk  which  forma  it8  ea*item  bound- 
ary, live  Kuban^  and  Kuma.  llie  principal  lake  in  the  Bdchei'lmcn  whicli 
separates  this  country  from  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Tbe  beat 
would  be  insupportable  in  thia  district  during  the  summer,  were  it  not 
tempered  by  breezes  from  the  Ca«piaD.  Hurricanes  are  frequent,  and  the 
plague  often  commits  great  ravages  in  this  province,  Tlie  country  is  gen- 
ei'ally  Oat  and  !ille<l  with  niarahea  and  salt  lakes.  About  895,476  arpeas 
are  thus  occupied  ;  344^36  arpens  aie  tjuite  sterile ;  and  9/283,467  ar- 
pena  are  pasture  districts  occupied  l*y  iiomade  Calmucks,  Turcomans, 
and  Nogaia.  On  the  hanks  of  tbe  river*  are  many  fine  pieces  of  well-culti- 
vated land^  which  produce  maize,  tniilet,  lint,  sesame,  and  tobacco.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Mozdok  and  Kisliar,  The  province 
of  Caucasus  is  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct  regions  :  Ijf/,  the  fron- 
tier, or  military  district,  which  is  occupied  by  fortresses,  rettoubt«,  and 
other  military  stations,  garrisoned  by  Cossackst  and  commanded  by  tbe  gen- 
eral of  the  Georgian  ai-my  ;  and  2f/,  the  province  of  Caucasus  pro^wrly  bo 
called,^  which  is  likewise  protected  hy  n  chain  of  ancient  forts  running  along 
the  military  frontier,  and  the  Kuban,  Kuma,  Malka,  and  Terek.  Tbe  Uus- 
aian  villages  in  this  part  of  tbe  province  have  all  bet^n  founded  by  colonisti 
from  European  Russia  since  1786.  The  total  population  does  not  exceed 
130,000  souls.  The  principal  towns  are;  JSUivropol^  Georgievjsk,  Alcxan- 
dro/H\  and  KisUjar, 

Province  ok  ORENBUUii.]  This  province  is  bounded  on  tbe  N,W. 
by  Wiatka ;  on  the  N.  hy  Perm  ;  on  the  N.E.  hy  Tobolsk ;  on  the  E.  and 
S.E.  by  the  Kirghissian  steppes;  on  the  S.W.  by  Astrakhan  and  Saratof ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Simbirsik  and  Kasan.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts : 
that  of  Ufa^v  and  that  of  Orenburg,  which  are  subdirided  into  12  circlea. 
The  town  of  ^'7^  nn  the  Velaja  contains  thoul  6,000  inhabitants  ;  the 
population  of  Orenburg  on  the  Ural,  is  said  to  amount  to  20,000,  Sergio 
cfskiiA  miserable  town,  but  celebrated  for  its  sulphurated  waters,  which  have 
their  lource  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Surgut.— -The  salt  lake  of  lietsli 
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near  the  Ilfk»  G8  versta  from  Orenburg,  is  602  aaiFeues  from  E,  to  W,  and 
m2  fmm  N.  to  S* 


CHAP.   VI. -THE  KINGDOM  OF  SIBERIA. 

In  1242  the  Tatars  under  Scheibani,  a  relation  of  tbe  kliaa  Batu,  en- 
laretl  Siberia,  and  founded  the  khanete  of  Silfir  or  Tarn.  The  last  khan 
of  this  Motigob-Taiarian  province  was  Kutschura.  In  1563  Ivan  IL 
added  Siberia  to  tbe  titles  of  the  Russian  czars;  and  in  1587  tbe  Rns- 
eians  founded  Tobolsk.  The  Don-Cossack,  Yermak,  conquered  Western 
Siberia  in  1581  ;  and  although  this  entei-prising  chief  perished  in  I58-I', 
within  the  ehort  space  of  a  century  thereafter  the  whole  of  Siberia,  from 
Europe  to  the  EaHlern  oceaii^  and  from  the  Frozen  sea  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tiers,  was  annexed  to  tbe  Russian  empire.  The  Ruasian^  were  extending 
their  dominions  along  the  Aoioor,  and  continuing  to  anbdue  the  Tungous* 
liian  tribes  when  ihey  encountered  tbe  Chinese,  who  had  been  drawn  thither 
by  the  same  object.  Jealousy  of  each  others  conquests  involved  these  two 
powers  ill  war  about  the  year  1 680,  and  the  fortressea  on  the  Amour  be- 
came alternately  the  property  of  each  &h  the  chances  of  war  dictated. 
At  length  however,  the  Chinese  power  prevailed  ;  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  16b9  the  Russians  ceded  a  considerable  territory,  together  with  tbe  na- 
vigatioa  of  the  Amour.  This  ceded  territory,  and  other  valuable  points, 
Husaia  has  never  since  been  a!»le  to  regain  :  ae,  with  little  exception,  the 
two  empires  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other  since  the  signing  of 
tbe  treaty  of  1689.  This  vast  territory  is  divided  into  tbe  governments  of 
Tobolsk,  Tomsk  ami  Irkootak. 

Government  of  Tobolsk.]      This  government,  forming  the  western 
part   of  Siberia,  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  the    Irtysh,   and   the 
Tohol.     It  is   bounded  on   the   N.   by  the  Polar  ocean  ;  on   tlie  E.  and 
S.Et  by  the  government  of  Tomsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Kirghissian  steppes  ; 
an  the  S.\V^  by  Orenburg ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Perm,  Vologda,  anil    Arch- 
angel.    The  climate  is  on  tbe   whole  severe, — no  part  but  the  soutbem 
districts  producing  grain  ;  but  the  suinmer-heat  is  often  very  intent^e,   anil 
the  climate  k  upon  tbe  whole  healthy.     The  soil  is  chiefly  marl  and  chalk, 
^except  in  the  N.  which  is  covered  with  immense   tracts   of  sand.     In   the 
It  district  of  Beresof,  which  extends  to  the  gulfs  of  Kara  and  Obi,  there 
DO  agriculture  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  nothing  is  to  be  seen   but  mo- 
overgrown  with  rushes  intermingled  with  dwarf  willows ;  and  on  the 
leri  of  the  ocean  the  only  species  of  plant  to  he  found  is  a  kind  of  bram- 
Upon  the  whole  this  province  is  so  unproductive  as  only  to   yield   a 
I  venue  of  £150,000  to  government. 
Circle  and  Town  of  TohQhk.~\     This  circle  is  situated  on  the  junction  of 
tbe  three  principal  rivers  of  this  governroentj  in  the  midst  of  an   immense 
^Knlain  intersected  by  some  lines  of  elevated  rock.     The   principal    town   of 
^Ehis  circle  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  at  its  junction  with  tbe 
^jTobol.     The  inhabitants  are  estimated   at  20,000.     It  is  the  see   of  an 
^Karchbtshop  who  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Siberia,  and  tbe  seat  of  tbe  gover- 
^Epor-general  of  Western  Siberia.     The  streets  are  paved  with  wood,  and  in 
^F^eneral  the  buildings  are  of  the  same  material,  but  the  town  is  upon   the 
whole  clean  and  neat.     Tbe  upper  part  of  this   town   is   223  feet  higher 
than  the  lower,  and  they  communicate  by  an  af^ceiit  of  290   steps.     "  The 
view    of    the    surrounding    country    from    the    residence    of  the    gover- 
nor/' says  Cochi-anc,  *'  is  really  sublime,  preserving  stilt  its  ancient  wild 
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magnificence.  In  front  are  the  noble  Irtyali  and  Tobol,  joining  iheu'  wa< 
terM  from  the  eant  and  tsouthr  and  continuing  tlieir  united  course  through 
the  black  and  impenetrable  foreata,  till  lost  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
Tlie  nunierous  paatm^e  lands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  here  and 
there  a  smoking  cliimney,  enliven  the  scene,  and  render  the  place,  with  all 
iia  aononnding  hut  dii^tAnt  deserts,  a  really  enviable  retreats  Immediate- 
ly under  the  eye  ia  the  river  aod  lower  town,  with  ita  regularly  inter- 
secting street*! ;  all  these  afford  ocular  demonstration  the  Tobolsk  is  far 
from  being  a  dull  place;  yet,  even  in  summer,  the  situation  is  very  cold 
and  bleak,  being  in  the  latitude  of  near  59'V  and  the  thermometer,  during 
winter,  at  times  falling  as  low  as  40"  and  -i^"  of  Reaumur  ;  while,  ou  the 
other  hand,  it  ia  not  always  free  from  the  opposite  unpleaHantnew  of  ex- 
treme heat."  Sihiry  the  capital  of  the  Tatars  while  they  ruled  Siberia,  ^vas 
aituati^d  about  10  or  11  miles  fiom  Tobokk,  on  the  little  river  Sibirka. 
It  is  with  dithculty  that  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

District  oflschim.']  The  district  of  Ischim  lies  to  the  S.  of  Tobolsk 
arul  comes  in  contact  on  the  S.  with  the  great  sleppo  of  Isaim  or  Iscbim, 
in  which  the  Kirghisses  of  the  middle  horde  wander.  To  repel  the  in- 
viihiooH  of  these  wild  tribes,  a  line  of  militaiy  poi!it8  extends  here  from  the 
Tohol  to  the  Irtyyh. 

Circle  of  Kurgait.^  The  circle  of  Kurgan,  S.W.  from  Tobolsk,  has  been 
called  Siberian  Italy.  It  is  a  fine  fertile  country.  Kotzebne  tbus  describes 
the  arausementM  in  which  the  young  women  of  Kurgan  indulge  :  **  Along 
the  rivei-s  there  are  places  whiTe  the  young  women  come  togeilier  to  wash 
linen,  and  to  bathe;  these  baths  are  converted  by  them  into  ad  mumble 
gymnastic  exercises ;  they  cross  and  re-cross  the  Toboi,  swimmiJig  grace- 
fully and  without  eftort,  leaving  themselves  for  a  time  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  lying  on  the  water  witlj  their  face  upvvanU  ;  they  often  par- 
sue  one  aiiotlier,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck,  and  upset  one  another, 
and  plunge  together-  they  remind  a  spectator  ol  the  Naiads  of  ancient  f»- 
ble ;  and  so  far  (Iq  they  carry  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  *»ee  them 
would  apprehend  every  moment  they  should  see  them  go  tfie  bottom.  The 
whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency ;  the  head  alone  appears  out 
of  water,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  glance  of  the  form  of  tlie  bosom,  one 
might  doubt  of  their  aex." 

Taiftr  infifibitattl^.']  Cochrane  baa  sketched  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
Tatar  irdiabitantis  of  this  government :  **  These  Tartais,"  says  he.  **  are 
of  the  Basbkire  race.  1  could  not  help  observing  the  perfect  cleanliness  of 
tlieir  bouses,  the  civility  of  the  people,  and  the  good  economy  of  their 
lands.  I  slept  moat  contentedly  in  these  dwellbigs ;  feeding  upon  milk  and 
cakes,  but  seldom  tasted  animal  food.  The  dress  of  the  Tartar  women  is 
light,  if  not  neat ;  being  merely  a  plain  white  shift,  with  a  sash  round  the 
waist  to  support  the  bosom  ;  besides  this  they  have  not  a  vestige  of  ap- 
parel, except  the  handkerchief  on  t!ie  head.  The  young  girls  had  the  hair 
plaited  and  hanging  down  like  the  Biscay  girls,  or  brought  u]i  under  the 
left  arm,  and  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  shift  by  a  riband.  Such  la  the 
simple  summer-dress;  tlie  winter,  or  gala  one,  is,  however,  more  tawdry. 
Their  fjjatures  appear  delicate,  but  their  limbs  are  strong,  and  their  complex- 
ion v«^ry  dark.  At  Kamenski  1  quitted  the  great  Siberian  road,  not  far  from 
Taraj  paHHtng  several  neat  Tartar  villju^ea,  wliose  white  plastered  chimneys 
and  ovens  reminded  me  a  little  of  ihosw  in  ray  own  country.  The  furniture 
consi^tJH  of  a  few  earthenware  utensils,  and  a  set  of  tea-things  ;  one  half  of 
the  room  in  elevated  above  the  other  about  fourteen  inches,  and  that   half 
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htrve9  thetn  alike  for  silting;,  slnepiii^,  and  store-room.  Tliey  are  particu- 
lar in  lianng  dean  bedding,  and  mnuy  pillowa  ;  ihe  latter  of  which  are  al- 
ways presented  to  a  stranger  to  raise  and  soften  his  soal,  as  they  liave  nei- 
ther chairji  nor  stools.  A  Tartar  dwtdtiii^  has  always,  if  posaihle,  attached 
to  it  the  convenience  of  a  ve^table  garden.  The  women,  I  observed,  ne- 
presume  to  eat  or  drink  till  their  better  or  worse  half  haa  finished,  and 

eQ  bat  aeldoni  while  in  their  presence." 

GoVBRNMENT  OF  TovfSK.]  This  government,  comprehendini?  the 
ountries  situated  on  the  Upper  Obi  and  on  the  Yenisei,  is  boanded  on  the 
N,  by  the  Fular  ocean  ;  on  the  E  by  [rkoutsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  Chinese  Moii- 
golift ;  on  the  S*W.  by  the  KiriL^^hi^Hiaii  steppes  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  To- 
bolsk. This  district  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  H0,0O0 
pay  taxes»     The  Efroas  revenue  is  about  3,000,000  of  rubles* 

Thtvn  of  TomskJ2  The  town  of  Tomsk  is  built  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Tom,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  greatly  subject  to  inundations  from  the  ri- 
ver. Its  population  amounts  to  about  10,000.  Make  Hrun  thtukn  that  the 
central  position  of  this  town  will  perhaps  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of 
Siberia  ;  hut  Cochrane  says  it  appears  an  ineligible  place  as  the  seat  of  a 
govei-nment.  There  is  here  a  military  school  with  400  stndentn,  and  a 
provincial  college  without  masters  or  scholars. 

Circle  o/*Biisk  and  Chinese  frontier.']  The  circle  of  Biisk,  to  the  S.  of 
Tomsk,  i»  the  most  southern  part  of  this  government,  and  enjoys  a  mild 
rUmate.  It  is  bouaded  on  the  S.by  the  Little  Altai  and  on  the  S.W,  by  the 
Irtysh.  Cochrane  skirted  this  district  along  the  Chinese  frontier  tine*  Fie 
describes  Sanipalatinsk,  as  a  neat  garrisoned  town,  suiTonnded  by  a  rude 
nocohiTated  country-  At  Poj/anot/arsk  beyond  the  Irtysh  our  traveller 
first  saw  melons  in  this  country.  They  are  of  a  prodigious  siz(%  and  form, 
with  cucumbers  and  bread,  the  general  summer-diet  of  the  inhahiiants. 
At  Uliltisk^  according  to  Cochrane,  may  be  said  to  commence  that  cbmn 
of  lofty  mountains  which  divides  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China.  The 
country  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Irtynh  here  presents  some  fine  hills  and  dales, 
with  mountainous  breaks  in  the  background,  whde  the  Russian  side  is  still 
m  level  steppe.  At  Uvarova  •'  that  unproductive  and  endless  flat^  which 
extends  from  Ubinsk  to  Tobolsk  and  the  Frozen  sea^  and  from  the  Ural 
chain  far  eastward  of  Tomsk,  is  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  variety  of  hiJly 
country,  much  cultivation,  and  some  forest-spots."  Ustkamenagorsk  is 
placed  in  a  vast  level,  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  lofty  distant  mountains. 
'From  this  point  to  Boukhtarma  the  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  *  the  ra- 
|>id  Ulha'  through  a  romantic  country.  •'  Boukhtarma,"  says  Cochrane, 
'**  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
the  universe.  It  is  environed  by  the  noblest  mountains^  which  yet  appear  to 
Jiftve  no  other  connexion  with  each  other  than  that  of  standing  together  on 
Ithe  same  globe ;  they  are  in  fact  so  many  beautiful  hills  placed  on  a  perfect- 
fly  level  plain,  so  that  a  traveller  may  go  round  them  without  an  ascent  or 
descent  of  ten  perpendicular  feet.  From  this  may  be  imagined  the  roman- 
tic beauty  of  the  valleys  which  intervene ;  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a 
habitation,  is  to  be  seen,  save  only  in  the  fortress— -nothing  but  grass.  The 
▼alley  is  on©  continued  carpet  of  herbage,  forming,  in  contnist  with  the 
sterile  mountains,  a  picturesque  solitude,  undisturbed,  except  during  the 
^night,  by  the  harking  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.  From  the 
Bookhtarminsk  to  Narym  in  the  circle  of  the  same  name  is  a  distance  of 
^160  miles  through  a  beautiful  country,  Matai/a  N^arymtca  is  tlie  last  Russian 
(•pot  on  the  frontier*     **  An  officer  and  a  few  men  placed  h^r^  ^«  ^\  ^^\ 
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are  left  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  two  such  mighty  einpiFeB  as  Russia  and 
China.*'  Cocbrane  describes  the  scenery  here  as  wild  aiid  deserted : 
'*  iome  of  the  loftiest  granite  mountains  spreading  in  varioti!)  directions, 
enclosing  some  of  the  most  luxuriant  valleys  in  the  world, — yet  all  deserted  ! 
all  this  fine  and  fertile  tract  abandoned  to  wild  beasts,  merely  to  constitute  a 
neutral  territory/'  The  first  Chinese  settlement  is  80  miles  distant  from 
this  spot. 

Provi>jce  of  iRKOUTiiK.]  The  ancient  government  of  Irkoutsk  com- 
prehended more  than  one-half  of  Siberia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Polar  ocean ;  on  the  E.  by  the  straits  and  sea  of  Bebiiig ;  the  Eastern 
ocean,  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  on  the  S,  by  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  government  of  Tomsk.  In  1823  it  was  divided  into  the 
government  of  Irkontsk,  the  province  of  Irkoutsk^  the  district  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  the  country  of  Tclioukotsk.  The  population  of  this  ancient 
government  in  1820  was  510,000  souLs. 

Government  of  J rlmdsk.'J  Of  the  above  puptilation  about  one-half  be- 
longs to  the  new  government  of  Irkoutsk.  It  is  composed  of  Russians, 
Cosaacka,  Tungusiaus,  Mongols,  and  Buriats.  This  government  is  divid- 
ed into  the  six  districts  of  Irkoutsk,  Kirenskj  Nertchinsk,  Nishni-Udinsk, 
Selenginak,  and  Vershni-Udinsk,  comprehending  a  total  superficies  probably 
double  that  of  the  kingdom  of  France* — The  town  of  Irkotit^ik  lias  a  po- 
pulation of  15,000,  including  2000  soldiers.  Cocbrane  saya  that  "  it  scarce- 
ly deserves  the  name  of  city,  except  for  its  public  buildings,  which  are 
good ;  yet  though  I  confess  it  h  upon  the  whole  a  fine  town,  I  could,  not 
but  feel  disappointed  from  its  total  want  of  original  plan,  as  well  as  its 
present  want  of  regularity^  whicii  must  retard  its  advancement  fur  a  long 
time  to  come.  Tobolsk  is  certainly  its  su{>ertor  in  every  thing  except  its 
situation,  and  the  singularly  fine  appearance  of  a  few  buildings,  public  and 
private^  The  streets  are  wide,  and  run  at  right  angles,  but  there  are  in 
*ome  of  them  gaps  of  two  and  three  hundred  yards,  without  a  building. 
There  are,  however,  many  fine  points  of  view  ;  and  when  it  h  considered 
that  Irkoutsk  baa  been  raised  into  a  goverment  and  city  only  within  the^ 
forty  years,  its  progress  towards  improvement  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
houses  are  for  the  greater  part  of  wood,  thougli  many  are  of  brick,  and 
constructed  in  a  superior  style  of  architecture.  Of  the  churches  there  are 
at  least  a  do2en>  which  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  its  ap- 
pearance ;  the  exchange  and  public  bazars  are  a  fine  range  of  buildings, 
with  a  superb  saloon  in  tlie  centre,  where  public  balls  and  masquerades  are 
held,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a-fortnight  during  the  long  winter s^  besides 
numerous  private  balls.  Of  society  there  is  but  little,  but  that  little  is 
g-ood,  and  mostly  German." 

Verxhni'Udittsk  and  Scleuginsk.'J  Vcrskni'Utlinsk  in  a  large,  populous, 
and  Bomisluug  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selenga,  200  miles  from 
Irkoutuk.  It  is  the  grand  mart  between  the  latter  place  and  Kiaklita, 
**  and  has  risen"  says  Cochrane,  "  upon  the  ruins  of  Seleuginsk.  A  very 
lucrative  and  considerable  ti-ade/*  continues  the  same  author,  "  is  carried 
on  round  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  Buriats,  who  aae  very  numerous  and 
wealthy,  in  furs  and  cattle.  There  is  a  Htrong  garrison  kept  up,  it  being 
considered  as  a  frontier  places  and  a  daily  communication,  by  a  formal  re- 
port, is  held  with  Selenginsk»  The  town  contains  400  housrs,  and  about 
2,600  inhabitants.  The  situation  is  considered  healthy,  and  is  no  far  plea 
saiit,  that  there  is  a  very  good,  though  small,  circle  of  society.  From  it 
to  Selenginsk  are  70  miles,  which  1  performed,  along  tlie  transparent  Se- 
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\  leiiga,  in  7  hours.  The  banks  of  the  river  bore  the  moat  romantic  appear- 
[anc n,  the  hillH  rising  above  aim  anotbet  into  the  loftiest  mounCaio!i,  but  prc- 
lr«enting  no  appearance  of  habitatmn  or  caltivation,  except  in  the  low  vat- 
Lleys,  The  villages  are,  however,  withini  four  and  five  uiileB  of  each  other, 
[mlong  both  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  city  of  Selenginak,  standing  upon 
pihe  right  bank  of  the  river,  is,  indeed,  a  miserably  decayed  place, — art  and  na- 
Lturo  seemiag  to  do  their  utmost  to  bury  it  iu  oblivion.  A  ^arnHon  of  one 
Hkhoosand  men  ia  still  kept  up,^ — to  no  purpose  ;  for  the  locality  of  Vercb- 
[ney-Udinsk  must  soon  complete  its  ruin.  Selenginsk  has  also  sufTered 
[•much,  of  late,  from  two  serious  fires,  and  ib,  in  other  parts,  tumbling  down 
[€rom  the  encroachment  of  the  river,  which  annually  niaken  great  inroads. 
Wt  18  but  twenty  years  since  the  present  centre  of  the  river  was  the  centre 
rof  ibe  city :  the  inhabitants  have  continued  to  recede  a.**  far  as  possible. 

8onie  eniliankment«  they  niade^  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  were  waslied 
^  ftway  in  the  autumn  ;  and  the  foundationtj  of  many  houses  will^  no  doubt, 
Hbo  destroyed  on  the  next  breaking  up  of  tlie  river.  There  are  about  200 
Idwellings,  and  1000  inhabitantj*,  independently  of  the  mUitary.  The  vi- 
neanity  is,  however^  very  well  peopletl ;  and  there  is  much  com  raised  by 
[* Borne  colonies  of  Poles,  who  were  transplanted  liuherj  by  the  Empress 
^Catherine,  about  179L  They  are  the  only  people  I  have  seen  in  Siberia, 
rurho  appty  manure  to  their  lands,  and  doubtless  receire  it  again  with  in- 

terest*" 

I  Nerlchitisk,^  The  town  of  Nertchinsk  is  about  500  miles  from  Nish* 
[ni-Udinak.  It  is  ill  built  and  contains  only  about  iOOO  inhabitants.  It 
[ia  situated  on  the  frontier  of  the*  Shilka  and  Nertclia  rivers,  whoso  con6u- 
mnt  streams  unite  with  the  Amour.  The  mines  belonging  to  this  place  are 
llFOrked  by  convicts  whose  number  are  said  to  amount  to  2000. 
f  Ktakhia.^  Kiakhta  is  a  neat  and  regularly  built  town  upon  the  right 
h>ank  of  the  little  stream  Kiakhta,  in  the  district  of  Nishni-Udinsk,  18 
Aeagttes  S.  from  Selenginsk*  The  little  brook  of  its  own  name  serves  as 
Mho  boundary  of  Russia  and  China,  and  the  trade  betwixt  the  two  empires 
b  chiefly  couducte<l  here*  The  place  of  commerce  is  called  Old  Kiakhta, 
bione  but  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside  in  it*  About  200  fathoms  from 
[Old  Kiakhta  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  merchants  called  Maimatchin, 
rKiakhta  was  founded  in  1728  ;  the  present  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
|t200.  We  have  describeil  the  trade  conducted  here  with  ChiQa  in  a  pre- 
keeding  chapter. 

r  District  of  Okhotsk. ~\  The  most  easterly  parts  of  Siberia  are  compre- 
pended  in  the  district  of  Okhotsk,  which  may  be  generally  described  as  a 
liilly  country,  covered  with  marshy  wooils.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by 
Rbe  Polar  ocean  ;  on  the  N.W.  by  Behring's  straits ;  on  the  W.  by  the  sea 
bf  Kamtachatlca  and  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  mo- 
Mem  province  of  Irkoutsk.  The  chief  town  is  Okhotsk  situated  in  the  N. 
WE.  part  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  rivers  Okota  and  Kouktui,  and  containing 
m  population  of  about  1500  souls.  The  suiroundtng  country  produc^^s  fine 
nimber,  in  consequence  of  which  a  dock-yard  has  been  built.  The  duty 
Ikpon  imported  goods  here  does  not  exceed  i:!300  per  annum,  although  the 
lAinericat)  company  import  their  goods  here.  '*  The  produce  arriving  at 
lOkotsk,"  says  Cochrane,  **  has  to  choose  betwixt  the  dangers  of  a  bod 
■oadstead,  and  of  a  very  difficult  port.  FVom  Okotsk  to  Irkoutsk  and 
Kiakhta,  are  near  three  thousand  miles  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
Mod  caiTiage  in  the  world  ;  a  journey  which  cannot  be  accomplished  during 
mm  aevon  in  which  the  vessels  generally  arrive  %\  Okotftk  •  cotvwj^v**^'^^'^ 
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one  year's  interest  of  the  money  is  sunk^  besides  the  exposure  of  the  gooda 
tr>  the  ignorance  and  nee:ligence  of  warehouse-keepers,  and  die  dampnest 
of  the  atmoBphere.  The  only  period  in  which  the  part  of  Okotsk  can  be 
approached  or  departed  from,  is  between  the  niontha  of  July  and  October, 
or  only  four  months.  The  general  period  for  vessels  arriFing  is  the  latter 
part  of  July  vt  beginning  of  August ;  too  late  in  the  Reason  to  adniit  of 
their  cargoes  being  forwarded  to  Yakutsk  in  time  to  take  the  winter  road, 
and  reach  the  fair  of  Kiakhta  during  the  aame  season,  as  the  fair  com- 
mences in  Febmary*" 

Coitntrtf  of  (he  Tschuklsckes,!^  The  province  of  Okhotsk  comprehends 
the  country  of  the  Tscbuktaches,  which  extends  from  Behring's  straits  to 
the  country  of  the  Koriaks,  and  between  the  64ih  and  Tlst  parallels.  The 
valleys  are  here  filled  with  morasses  and  small  lakes  ;  the  mountains  are  of 
moderate  height.  The  inhabitants  are  fishers  and  hunlen*,  and  live  in  a 
state  of  extreme  poverty  ;  their  numbers,  according  to  Sarytschef,  amount 
to  about  10,000.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Tschuktsches,  that  the 
strait  which  separates  them  from  the  opposite  shore  towards  the  N,  was 
not  formerly  covered  with  ice,  and  that  the  inhabitants  passed  it  in  their 
bandars  or  boats. 

Couniry  of  the  Koriaks.~\  The  Koriaks  inhabit  the  country  between 
the  Anadyr  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  They  are  divided  into 
two  clashes,— the  one  of  which  are  located,  the  other  pursue  a  nomade  life. 
The  former  are  chiefly  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotakj  where 
they  dwell  in  villageH  resembling  those  of  the  Kamtschadalians.  Their 
numbers  amount  to  about  1600,  and  they  live  in  a  &tate  of  extreme  misery. 
Tiie  nomade  Koriaks  pay  no  tribute  to  Russia,  and  often  commit  depre- 
ciations on  their  more  pacific  neighbours.  Cochrane  says  they  have  the 
same  feature^*,  manners,  customs,  and  language^  as  the  Tschuktsches. 

Femnsula  of  Kamtschatka.'^  This  large  peninBula  formerly  formed  a 
subdivision  of  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  but  nmst  now  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing, with  the  Little  Kuriles  and  adjacent  inlands,  to  the  province  of 
Irkoutsk.  It  extends  from  51"  to  63"  N,  lat.  and  between  155'  and  17li* 
10*  E.  long.,  terminating  towardw  the  S.  in  CApe  Lopatka.  A  magnificent 
cliain  of  volcanic  mountains,  with  numerous  peaks,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Jablonnoi  mountains  on  the  N.  and  with  the  Kurite  is* 
lands  at  their  southern  extremity,  traverse  ihe  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  give  birth  to  several  rivers,  of  whicli  the  Kamtscbatka  is  the  only 
navigable  one,  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons  aa  far  as  150  miles  inland. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  lakes  of  considerable  size.  The  soil  is  volca- 
nic and  atony.  The  winter  is  of  ten  months  duration,  and  the  soil  at  the 
depth  of  fsJ4  or  30  inches  is  always  frozen  ;  but  the  cold  is  never  very  in« 
tense,  the  sea-fogs  keeping  up  a  humid  and  compnintively  mild  state  of 
atmosphere.  Spring  is  tiie  most  agreeable  time,  but  the  greatest  heat 
occurs  in  July.  Potatoes  never  ripeu,  and  pease  only  flower ;  but  tumipa 
and  radishes  thrive  amazingly,  and  grass  grows  to  a  great  height.  Fine 
timber  is  found  oti  the  hanks  of  the  Karotschatka  and  Yelofka ;  and  along 
the  eastern  coast  wild  berries  and  wild  garlic  ab<iund.  "  The  principal 
riches  of  Kamtscbatka,''  says  Cochrane,  ^'^  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
animals  of  the  chase,  of  which  there  is  so  prodigious  a  number,  that  there 
are  not  sutficient  inhabitants  to  take  them.  The  most  valuable  are  foxes 
of  various  colours,  a  few  sea  and  more  river  ottere,  with  an  immense 
number   of   sables.     Bears,    wolves.  **<   and   mountain-sheep,  and 

aometimee  a  few  lynxes,   are  r^  I.     The  number  of  skins 
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annually  ez}>oited  and  consumed  In  the  peninsula  may  be  about  ihiily 
thonsan  J,  of  which  sables  anil  foxea  form  thu  principal  part.  The;  wablei 
are  conBidered  at  once  the  warmeal  and  ihe  coai'sest  known ;  the  foxei, 
however,  especially  the  ^avy  red,  are  of  tlie  finest  species.  Next  to 
tfae»e  furs*  the  dogs  of  Kaiiitscbftika  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
great  part  of  their  riches.  These  faithful  and  useful  animals  are  em- 
ployed to  transport  fish,  supply  the  bouse  wjtb  water,  the  cattle  with 
jiay,«»ia  ehort)  to  do  all  tbe  work  that  horeea  perform  in  England. 
They  are  fed  as  circumfitances  may  dictate,  being  always  left  to  shift  for 
themselvea  from  June  to  October,  They  are  of  a  coarse  appearance,  in 
shape  resembling  a  common  house-dog,  hut  endued  with  great  sagacity ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  relieved  a  little  by  tbe  importa- 
tion of  horses.  Independent  of  fish  and  wild  animals,  the  Kamtschatdales 
derive  aUo  a  considerable  benefit  from  tbe  surprising  quantities  of  geese, 
tlucka,  swans,  anipei^,  and  wild  cocks.  They  ai'e  preserved  by  dipping 
them  in  water,  which  freezing,  they  will  l»e  good  as  long  as  winter  conti- 
nues ;  at  other  time^  they  ai'e  salted,"'  Tbe  same  anthority  informs  ub, 
that  the  whole  native  Kamtscfiatdale  population  does  not  exceed  2760 ;  in 
1784  it  amounted  to  2843.  The  number  of  lluRBJana  was  1260.  **This 
population,"  says  Cocbranej  *'  h  now  established  in  villager,  all  built  in  the 
old  Russian  style,  which  are  clean  and  comfortable.  During  the  summer, 
or  6shing  season,  they  leave  their  winter  residences  for  the  baliagans,  or 
pliicea  which  they  use  for  drying  their  fish.  Thus  tbe  summer  is  employed 
in  preparing  food  against  tbe  winter,  irbich  latter  is  taken  up  in  the  chase. 
fieyond  thisj  the  Kamlsrfiatdale  is  still  the  same  lazy,  drunken,  servile 
animal  at  formerly.  Their  ancient  language  is  not  forgotten,  hut  in  eo  far 
out  of  uiie,  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  speak  Ru«isian.  Most  of  the 
aborigines  are  baptized,  and  may  be  naid  to  live  as  the  Russians  do.  The 
number  of  real  KamsichatdaleJ  who  retain  their  ancient  usages  is  small. 
They  reside  on  the  northern  coasts  beyond  Tygil  and  Nisliney  Kamt- 
chatsk.  Hospitality  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  character ;  but 
they  are  also  distinguished  by  their  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  their 
honesty  is  proverbial.  Without  being  forward  to  complain  of  ill  treatment, 
they  wd I  fearlessly  recount  it  when  questioned.  They  are  in  part  governed 
by  their  own  ioions  or  chiefs,  but  an  annual  visit  is  made  to  each  village 
by  the  tspravnick\  or  chief  judge,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
{tables,  as  of  administering  justice  and  deciding  quarrels.  Their  dress  is 
the  same  as  formerly,  that  for  the  winter  season  being  made  of  the  skins 
of  beasts ;  hut  in  summer  they  wear  nankeens,  and  at  present  there  is 
hardly  a  Kamtschatdale  who  does  not  wear  a  shirt.  The  women  have 
also  adopted  the  Russian  head-dress,  the  articleii  for  which  are  procured 
from  the  pedlars  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate.  It  is  surprising  that  thin  peo- 
ple, who  have  now  been  feeling  the  extreme  of  oppression  from  neglect 
and  mal-administ ration  for  120  yeai's,  should  not  have  become  winer  and 
more  economical  in  their  habits  ;  on  the  contraiy,  one  might  suppose  they 
were  a  people  but  yesterday  discovered.  They  will  part  with  the  most 
valnahle  furs  for  a  trifling  article  or  a  glass  of  spirits*" 

Islands  ix  the  Eastern  Sea.]  The  islands  we  are  about  to  enu- 
merate are  now  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Jrkoutsk.  Imoglim  and 
Igeljim  are  two  small  inhabited  islands  in  Behrings  straitA :  the  former 
about  24  miles  long  by  3  in  breadth,— the  latter  of  les»  size. — The  island 
of  Si  Laurence  wati  discovered  in  1764;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
lies  ncariy  under  the  parallel  of  64", — The  island  of  .■ijafi^to  iW  V,.  qI  >>&^        j 
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latter  island,  belongs  to  the  Amencan  coDtlnent.-^The  St  Matthew  islaudi 
form  a  email  groupe  in  tlie  aea  of  Karatschalka. — The  Pribt/lofschen  gjoupe 
in  the  same  8i»a  are  chiefly  valuablfi  aa  fur-islandB. — ^The  Aleutian  is- 
landa  have  been  assigned  by  Malte  Bran  and  some  other  geographers  to 
America.  Their  number  exceeds  150,  of  which  above  40  are  inhabited. 
Sclmbert  has  calculated  th«ir  total  superficies  at  482  German  8t|uare  miles, 
and  their  total  population  at  5600  houIs,  Tfiey  may  be  arranged  under 
three  grouped  :  the  Aleutcs  proper,  the  An(Jreaiiof»ki  islands,  and  the  Liaii 
or  Kavalang  islands.  The  principal  island  of  the  Aleules  proper  is  Befi- 
ring's  isliindf  discovered  in  1740.  It  i^  uninlmbited,  and  seema  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  g^i'anite,  ri«iing  in  some  of  the  inland  hills  to  the  height  of 
6400  feetw— The  Kurilcs  are  2(>  in  number,  and  present  a  total  superEcies, 
according  to  Schubert,  of  145.a  German  sq^uare  miles.  The  islands  of 
this  groupe  belonging  to  llussta  support  a  population  amounting  to  nearly 
1000.  They  form  what  is  called  the  Liiile  Ku riles ;  the  Grand  Ku riles, 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  groupe,  belong  to  Japan,  and  enjoy  a  much 
more  hospitable  climate.  The  Russian  Kuriles  were  first  discovered  in 
1713 ;  they  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  fui-s. 


CHAP.  VIL— THE  CAUCASIAN  DISTRICTS. 
We  now  proceed  to  survey  the  first  portion  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
Asia,  comprehending  the  nations,  countries,  and  towns,  of  the  Caacfuiin 
region  which  have  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  clears.  But,  before 
entering  upon  topop^phical  details,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  this  part  of  Asia.  At  the  accession  of 
Peter  tite  Great,  Russia  was  in  possession  of  the  port  of  Astrakhan  oo 
Um  Caspian,  but  had  not  dreamed  of  conquest  beyond  her  existing  limits ; 
(he  seas  of  Azoff  and  the  Euxine  were  wholly  surrounded  by  the  domiii- 
ions  of  tlie  Osmanli  sultans  and  the  Crimeafi  khans  ;  and  even  the  northern 
gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia  owned  the  naval  sway  of  the  successors  of 
Gutlavus  Vasa.  Peter  first  roused  the  energies  of  his  country,  and  pre- 
meditated those  gigantic  schemes  of  conquest  which  his  successors  have 
been  so  steadily  pursuing  tip  to  the  present  moment.  With  his  infant  navy 
he  captured  Azoff ;  and  the  retention  of  this  port,  with  ihat  of  Taganrok 
at  the  peace  of  Carlo witz  io  1690,  gave  the  Russians  their  first  footing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mteotis.  With  the  decline  i*r  Swedish  power,  that  of 
Russia  acquired  extension  and  consolidation  ;  while  the  distractions  of  Per- 
sia afforded  the  ever*watchful  czar  a  favourable  opportunity  of  extending 
the  Russian  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  aimexing  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan  to  his  empire.  The  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  dictated  by  Romanzoff,  secured  for  Russia  a  firm  footing  on  the 
shores  of  the  seas  of  Azotf  and  the  Euxine,  and  led  to  n  farther  cession 
on  the  part  of  Turkey  of  all  the  country  between  the  Don  and  Kuban 
rivers.  By  the  peace  of  Tefiis,  in  1797,  RuKsia  completed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan.  By  the  peace  of  18IS,  she  obtained  from 
Persia  the  wdiole  of  Georgia,  the  khanates  of  Karabagh  and  Gandscha, 
the  Mogan  plain^  and  the  northern  part  of  Talishin ;  and  the  treaty  of 
1828  with  the  same  power  put  her  in  possession  of  the  khanates  of  Nakhta- 
chivan  and  Erivnn,  or  in  other  words,  of  all  that  remained  of  Peraian 
Armeoia  to  the  N.  of  the  Araxes.  By  the  treaty  of  1 829  with  Turkey, 
RuBBia  has  acquired  the  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine,  round  about  from 
Uie  mouth  of  the   Kuban  to  the  port  of  St  Nicholas,  near  the  mouth  of 
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iho  Apsarus,  This  cession  includeH  the  important  fortresses  of  Anapa 
and  Poti,  which  latter  comraaiided  ilte  mouth  of  the  FhasiA.  In  addi- 
tiun  lo  them,  she  hm  alno  obtained  the  fortressea  of  Uttaighnr,  Akhal- 
ziche,  and  Akal-Kalaki,  the  line  of  the  new  demarcaimn,  siretching 
»ti-aight  t»ast  from  the  port  of  St  Nirholas*  along  the  north  frontier  of  Gu- 
riel»  till  it  strike  the  mountains  at  the  westeru  source  of  the  Kur,  and 
which  divide  Immeretia  from  GurieL  The  line  goes  due  east,  parsing  two 
hours  journey  to  the  south  of  Akhftlziche,  and  theo  aouth-east,  passing 
the  same  distance  to  the  west  of  Akat-Kalakir  till  it  strike  the  old  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  frontier,  at  the  source  of  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the 
Arptt-Shai.  But  as  all  our  maps  of  thia  reg^ion  are  remarkably  inaccurate 
and  deficient,  it  i»  ntit  ea»y  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  new  frontier. 
No  European  traveliers  have  explored  this  tract  except  Cliardin,  who 
went  from  the  port  of  Batounii  across  the  country,  crosseil  the  mauntains, 
and  went  down  the  western  branch  of  the  Kur  to  Akliaizicbe,  from  thence 
to  Uttsighur,  where  the  Kur  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  travelled  along 
its  bank»  to  Te6i!j.  ^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  review  of  what  Eusgia  has  thus  gained  in  this 
quarter  of  the   Asiatic  continent,  and  of  what  she  i»  Htili  likely  to  gain 
here,  and  of  the  ronsequpocea  which  may  result  to  Europe  and  the  cause 
of  civilization  generally  from   Rui^ian  aggrandizement  in  these  regions. 
We  have  seen  tliat  she  is  now  complete  mistTess  of  tlie  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  Euxine,  round  about  Ihrom  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danube  to 
that  of  the  Apsarus,     The  wliolc  coast  of  the  Euxino  is  hers ;  and  at  no 
distant  period,  the  whole  Mouthem  coast  from  that  river  to  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  later,  will  own  the  Russian 
ftway.     The  gates  of  the  Bosphorua  and  the  Hellespont  are  now  perma- 
nently open  to  her  ships.     The    Euxine  will  no  longer,  but  to  the  harbar- 
OU8  subjects  of  a  barbarous  prince,  be  a  Mare  chitstnn^  as  for  ages   past ; 
and  the  shores  of  that   inhospitable  sea  will  enjoy  the  benefit!*  of  recipro- 
cal commercial  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  natioiLs  of  the  west.    The 
humiliated  descendaut  of  Oaman  will   no  longer  have  it  in  his  power  to 
[•hut  or  open  the    Diu^ilanelles  or  the  Bosphorua  as  foi-merly  at  pleasure  ; 
»r  if,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  he  Bhouid  presume  to  exercise  bi«  wont- 
power,  his  expulsion  from  *  the  City  of  the  Seven  HjUh'  mil  bo  the  in- 
»\itable  consequence.    Placed  a^  he  now  ts,  between  renovated  Greece  on 
[the  south,  and   RuHsia  cm  the    north,    be   must  prepare  himself  for  his 
Inal  removal  from  the  palace  of  the  Caisai'**  and  the  throne  of  Byzantium, 
td  for  flight  acroHrt.  the  Bospborus  to  the  desiolated  plains  and  ruined  citiew 
the  Asiatic  peniuHula;  where,  like  another    Marius  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  he  may  lake  up  his  abode  in  that  vast  nocroptdiw  of  departed 
ideur. 

The  cesfiion  of  the  Turkish  fortresses  at  the  soutliern  foot  of  the  Can- 
and  the  coast  of  the  Abcasaian  Tartans,  and  the  cession  of  Poti  at 

Titt  we  obtain  b«ttpr  and  more  accurate  maps, — and  it  ia  from  the   Rusalana  only 

It  w«  iliali  ev«p  oblHiii  them, — It  ia  imi»o«sibIe,  from  «uch  nift|>9  as  wre  at  |ire«cnt  pos- 

I,  tft  form  II  clenT  mid  accarate  iiiea  wf  lite  nevr  boundary  on  the  tide  of  AsiatiB  Tur- 

;y.      Kbproth,  indeed,  traversed  the  Caur.ajiU!i  and  Georgia^  th#n  new  acquisiiliona  on 

be  aide  of  Turkey  and  iVraiia;  but  be  nevei-  explored  this  iiew-(i«dwl  iemi»rir,  nor  eTcr 

Uited  the  |»ashalick^  of  Tchtldir  or  Akhulztchti.     The  i-eacton  ia  obvlout.     No  traveller 

n  traverse  any  part  of  Aaiatk  Turkt^y  with  frerdotn,  nor  without  rxmting  thfijealouiy 

Che  paahaa^  and  i»  br^klL-n   in  I'/inatant   datiger  of  bein^  tabbed  or  murdered,  in  » 

lUntry  totally  deititute  of  any  elTicieMcy  to  protect  it*  own  »ubj«et«i,  and  luucii  leaaa 

^Cbriattau  Kurupean,  travelling  to  gr.itify  his  own  cbirio«Uy,  or  wialiiiig  to  iiuikd  obeajr- 

mtioria. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  the  only  fortress  the  sultfui  poasoised  in  Min- 
grelift,  will  produce  another  important  consequence, — the  abolition  of  the 
Turkish  slave  trade, — one  of  those  happy  consummations  so  ardently  desir- 
ed by  the  enlightene(J  friends  of  liumanity.  From  Circassia  and  Georgia  the 
harems  of  the  Maliommedan  aovereigHH,  and  their  wealthy  suhjects,  have 
been  replenished  in  every  age  with  a  crowd  of  captive  beauties.  From 
the  same  regions  thousands  of  unhappy  captivee,  t4*ken  in  the  ware  which 
the  mdc  niountaincere  incessantly  waged  witli  each  other,  were  sold  by 
their  barhai'ous  captors  to  the  Turks  and  FersiaUK,  to  be  di<*posed  of  in  the 
bazaars  of  Conatantinople,  Erzeroum,  B^dad  and  Cairo,  Ispahan  and 
Teheran/ 

Further^  Russia  wished  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  port  of  Odessa  and  the  city  of  Teflis  in  Georgia,  but  it  waa  impoMi' 
ble  ihia  dewign  could  be  accompliKhed  whilst  the  Turkjs  held  the  fortress 
of  Poti,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pfiasis»  and  on  the  left  bankj  and  perpetu- 
ally molested  and  stopped  all  merchmit-shipa  under  tlie  Russian  flag.  This 
obstacle  is  now  removed  by  the  capture  and  cession  of  tliat  fortress,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between,  the  places  above  mentioned  will  suf- 
fer no  other  impediments  but  those  which  arise  from  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  the  country  at  the  heads  of  the  Phasic  and  Kur. 

Again,  by  the  cession  of  Poti,  ami  tfie   opening  up  a  maritime   inter- 

*  Th«  continual  (temand  for  ftlaren^  by  th«  Muuiuimnnt  of  Turk i*y  and  Persia,,  en* 
cooragerl  and  mauUHincd  n  continual  ifstem  of  petty  vviirtttre  anakl  the  iiitiuinerBble 
tribes  a f  tlie  Caucnstim,  in  order  lo  supply  the  ctcnmnd.  Tlie  Husainnst  by  thf^ir  con- 
qtieat  o(  GeorgiH  and  iVlin|{reli&,  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  ibsLt  iiuiirtcr.  It  is  ft  well 
known  fuct,  that  the  Mami>luke4>  Mover<>igrns  of  Egypt  for  more  thtin  six  centuritm,  were 
Circa»»ian  tlavw  imported  into  that  country  by  the  Ayotibite  sultans  to  rerruit  their 
ariuieit*  and  that  theae  alavea  deposi'd  thi;ir  maiterN,  and  divided  the  roitritry  amongvl 
ibemielvei ;  and  thHt  thdr  rturabers  were  nnimatly  recruited  by  importationn  from  tht 
moath  ttr  the  rbaak,  or  thu  iilave-market  of  Constantinople^  It  la  also  well  known, 
that  froni  the  KtuppagH  ot  the  slave  trail«  in  Mingrdia  by  the  HuKsiian^,  the  Mameluke 
bey*  «f  Kgypt  cjould  no  longer,  aa  formerly »  keep  up  the  number  of  their  alarea  by  an- 
nua] im portal^ on »,  und  that  the  number  and  iiowi>r  of  these  lords  of  the  sod  of  Kgypt 
gradTiidly  dimiiiiHhed  sinci!  that  i^pooh ;  atid,  Hmnnf>;«t  utber  i:jins.eii,  (lavrd  the  way  for 
their doivnfall  and  expulsion  iroim  that  long  miKgoverned  and  inisj»rablM  ijotintry.  After 
the  lofl«  of  the  Crimea,,  and  the  country  N.  of  the  Kuban,  the  Tuiku  erected  the  fortres* 
of  Anapa^  'Mt  verat?!  (20  British  mileii)  from  th«  mouth  of  the  Liman  of  the  Kuban, 
and  fiO  versts,  or  54  Britkh  miles,  from  Tmoiiiarakan,  ihe  ancirtit  rhjinagorifl,  in  I76i. 
By  means  ol  this  nenr  fortrejia^  and  a  few  otht^r  amalt  tortii  between  thii  and  the  fran- 
tiers  of  Minj^rells,  the  Tuirkii  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  communicMtinn  with  the  Cir- 
casiilans,  Aliciizlana,  Lcagbians,  and  other  Muisu'tmnn  tribes  in  the  CnucaauH,  who  Rub> 
Bi««,<!d  by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  particularly  by  the  sale  of  Itu^Hi^n  euMpcta,  wbotn 
they  carried  into  slavery  in  the  very  midiit  of  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  liucbareal  in 
J  BIS,  Annpn  and  Poll  were  reatored,  and  the  re>it  were  proaniied  to  be  restored,  on  con- 
ditjou  that  the  ganieons  should  ceaae  lo  support  the  banditti,  and  that  no  KuBsiau  should 
b«  aold  as  a  slave  in  theae  forts;  but  it  was  refused  to  deUvf^r  them  all  up  without  Auffi" 
cicnt  aecuriCy  that  the  condittona  would  be  fulfilled.  The  Turks,  however,  Htill  conti- 
nned  the  old  prnctigie  of  buying  liuMian  subjects  aa  nlavea,  and  Anapa  waA  the  ^rand 
emporiunn  of  this  nefarious  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  which  expo^rted  all  the  priMin- 
er>  which  the  mountaineers  tttok  in  their  incursions  into  Georgia  and  the  Itussian  ter- 
rkoriea.  From  this  place  Turkiih  of!lc4<rs  went  openly  into  Ctrcoa^ia,  to  encourage 
brigandag^e  and  the  traffic  m  "ttaven  ;  and  ns  Constantinopte  was  the  chief  inart^  It  waa 
the  grand  facwi  of  the  perpetual  war  for  which  the  CaueaHiau  trtbe»  kept  up  with  thoM 
under  the  Ilussian  dominion.  General  Yennolu^^  govern ur  of  Geor^^ia,  maintained  an 
active  and  perscvi;rini(  w&r  wUh  these  banditti ;  but  they  nlvrays  found  a  eccure  refuge 
beyond  th«  Kuban,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  ^^iptu[re  of  Anapa,  iherefiire,  with 
the  other  forts  along  the  coast,  was  a  principal  object  in  the  campaign  of  1828  ;  and  fn 
order  for  ever  to  preventall  'iWkiah  intercotir«e  wkh  the  motintain-tribcs  of  CaucaauSf 
and  deprive  theae  latter  of  every  inducement  to  cairy  on  an  endless  warlare,  either  mu- 
tually, or  with  those  under  Russian  domination,  by  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  cap- 
tives, as  heretofore,  at  the  Turkish  port*  and  fortresses  on  the  co»st»  the  whole  of  thai 
tuaritime  tract  h»!t  been  retained  by  the  HuMians,  and  formally  ceded  to  them  by  ib« 
pcac*  of  Adrianotde.  Thus  a  final  clone  wtli  be  pttt  to  th«  slave  trade  no  long  and  tO 
disfrace fully  c^rru^d  on  at  the  mouth  of  (he  T basis  and  the  (ortreaj  of  Anapa. 
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course  with  llie  intermediate  regiona  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian^  RujiMia 
can  DOW  ti-anspoit  her  armies  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danuhp^  tlie  Dneis- 
ler,  and  the  Dueiptnv  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  thi*  Phasis,  aiid  itifirch  them 
to  the  east  or  south  as  Rhe  eeea  *it,  in  any  futuro  war  with  Turkey  or  Per- 
sia. By  means  of  a  constant  naval  communication  with  the  ports  of  South- 
ern Ku58ta,  hef-  armies  can  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  reiiiforcementa, 
provisions^  and  militaiy  stores,  to  facilitate  her  warlike  operations  and  plans 
of  future  conquest ;  while,  by  the  secure  possession  of  naval  stations  at 
the  head  of  the  Euxine,  her  power  will  be  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from 
the  uudiscipliued  rahhh;  which  generally  composes  the  mans  of  a  Turkish 
or  Persian  army-  TFie  easy  communication  which  in  ancient  timea  sub- 
tjisted  between  Constantinople  and  the  eastern  coayt  of  the  Euicine,  was  of 
vast  advantage  to  the  count  of  Byzantium.  By  its  means  the  succeasora 
of  Coustautine  were  eTiuble<i  to  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Chrbtian  princes  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  and  with  the  Armenians,  a  peo- 
ple always  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine  eraperors  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  faith ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Peraians,  all-pow- 
erful under  the  auspices  of  the  jE^eat  Nushir^-an,  were  always  baHled  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  a  fooling  in  Cokhia.  By  means  of  a  fleet,  the 
renowned  Heraclius  was  enabled  to  transport  an  army  to  the  friendly 
shores  of  ColchiM, — explore  his  way  over  the  mountains  of  Armenia, — 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Persia,^ — ^and  compel  the  great  king  to  recall  his 
hitherto  victorious  armies  to  the  defence  of  his  crown,  his  throne,  and  his 
capital. 

By  means  of  such  a  naval  intercourf>e^  Russia  will  no  longer  be  under 
the  necefisity  of  marching  her  vast  armies  into  Western  Asia  by  the  cir- 
caitoiM  route  of  the  Don,  and  across  the  vast  steppe  which  extends  to  the 
baae  of  the  Caucasus.  Her  forces  will  no  more  he  compelled  to  toil  their 
way  up  the  long,  steep,  narrow,  and  rocky  glens  of  that  might)^  nmge,  and 
crow  its  hoju-y  summit  alongst  the  brink  of  precipitous  and  unfathomable 
abyiees,  to  arrive  at  the  lwink«  of  the  Kur.  Nothing  more  will  be  requi- 
site but  a  fleet  of  tmn^^ports  to  convey  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phusis — 
which  is  navigable  40  miles  for  large  vessels,  and  80  miles  more  for 
small  cmft  to  Sarapana  or  Shaoorapo — from  whence,  over  the  Iberian  Pass, 
it  is  five  days'  journey  to  where  the  Kur  becomes  navigable-  In  this  de- 
file, according  to  Strabo,  were  precipices,  de«*p  abysses,  mountain -torrents, 
and  deep  glens  ;  but  this  pass  was  made  practicable  even  for  elephEuits 
the  celebrated  Nu^shirvan,  when  he  marched  his  armies  into  Col- 
3  in  the  6th  century.  A  voyage  of  a  week,  or  at  most  ten  days,  will 
ift  the  Russian  armies  to  the  Pha^is,  and  fourteen  days  more  will  march 
[them  to  Teftis.  Tliis  will  cause  a  vai^t  saving  of  toil,  expensej  and  time, 
land  even  of  lives^  as  many  mu>«t  have  undoubtedly  perished  in  the  long 
fftiarch  from  the  Don  to  the  Kur,  both  <tf  men,  and  carriage,  and  cavalry- 
lorses.  By  this  way  all  th*-  battering  and  field-artillery  were  formerly 
[brottglit,  and  any  one  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
[njourttain  road,  may  conceive,  the  immense  toil  that  must  have  been  in- 
curred in  dragging  them  up  the  steeps  of  the  Daiiel,  and  across  the  moun- 

lin-barrier  which  8eparat**s  the  sources  of  the  Terek  and  the  Aragwi,  and 

rhich  in  winter  is  wholly  imprai:ticabie» 
Further,  by  her  late  acquisitions   on  the  side  of  Asiatic   Turkey  and 
►Persia,  Russia  is  now  complete  mistress  of  the  whole  isthmus  between  the 

!a»pian,  and  the  seas  of  Azoff  and  the  Euxine.     Tlie  whole  range  of  t.K<i 
Caucasus — that  monarch  of  mountains — with  a\\  its  ^nvsnes  wvv\  \ax<i- 
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ral  rangef,  as  far  south  as  the  plains  of  the  Araxes,  the  Apsarus,  and 
the  source  of  the  Kur,  is  now  under  her  rontrol.  Tliat  iiiighty-  hiil- 
wark  whidi,  from  iujiotmoriai  timL\  st»imrated  the  eivihised  regions  of 
tlie  south  from  the  tnuuraerahle  rude  and  warhke  trihes  of  the  north, 
which  roamed  in  the  wdds  and  desertj*  of  ancieut  Scjthia  and  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  is  now  laid  open  to  conquering  bancln,  more  powerful  by 
diacipline  and  science  than  the  con|2jegated  horden  of  the  martial  At- 
tik,  or  those  which  composed  the  immens**  host  of  that  greatest  of 
conquerors,  Ghengiz  Khan,  or  hi«  successor  in  the  path  of  deHtrtiction 
aiid  carnage^  the  savage  Timour.  In  no  antecedent  perio<l  of  past  his- 
tory was  any  sovereign  possessed  of  the  whole  of  thin  isthmus  ;  neither 
the  PersiaiiSt  nor  the  Mfic«douiati!>»  nur  tlie  Romans^  ever  possessed  it 
but  in  part.  Beyond  the  ftoutheni  slopes  of  the  Cauctiaus  their  domiii- 
ioDs  never  extended ;  the  luountaineer^j  of  that  range  alwa^'B  as- 
serted and  retained  their  rude  and  wild  independence^  and  th«  nations 
of  the  south  were  in  conatant  dread  of  the  warlike  Scythians,  who  wan- 
dered on  the  extensive  pIniuH  at  the  base  of  the  Cwicasiis,  or  who 
dwelt  on  itH  nortlieru  alopeH. 

Wo  ehidl  have  occasion  to  notice  the  Russian  claims  to  acquisitions  in 
Independent  Tartary  in  a  future  part  of  our  work^ 

1.    PROVINCE    OF    GEORCJA. 

JBoundarics.l  Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tliose  parts  of  the 
Cancasns  which  are  inhabited  hy  the  Ossetinns,  the  Mitzdjeghi*  and  the 
LesghiauH  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Cancasua,  which  run- 
ning S.E.  sepaj'atcs  ihi^  country  from  Dap^hcHtau  ;  farther  to  the  S^  it 
touches  upon  the  khanate  of  Scheki ;  on  the  S»  it  now  reaches  to  the 
Ai'au  rix'er  ;  on  the  W.  it  ia  bounded  by  luieritia. 

Name.'J  Some  authors  have  dcriveii  the  name  of  this  country  from 
that  of  the  (jreorgi,  a  people  who,  according  to  Pompoiuns  Mela,  dwelt 
on  the  N.E,  of  the  CaucaMU» ;  but  this  is  an  error^  for  the  Georgi  never 
occapied  the  country  now  known  hy  the  name  of  Georjfia.  Its  name  ia 
certaiidy  derived  from  the  appellation  Gurdji^  hy  which  the  Genrgians  are 
known  in  the  East  at  the  [tre neut  day,  and  whicfi  is  tlie  orifiiu  of  the  name 
Gurdjisian,  given  to  the  country  winch  they  inhabit.  Tlie  name  of  the 
Gurdji  doeij  not  occur  in  the  Eastern  liistoriana  earlier  than  towards  the 
end  of  the  11th  centuiy,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  pveu  to  the 
inhabit antM  of  tliia  country  before  the  great  Persian  invasion  under  the 
Seldshuck  Hultan,  Malek  Shah.  Georgi  II.  the  Kon  of  Bagrat,  was  king 
of  Georgia  at  this  epoch,  that  i»  between  1072  and  1089;  and  after  a  long 
and  fierce  struggle,  ho  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Persian  coiiqtieror, 
and  to  receive  his  paternal  kingdom  as  a  fief  from  the  crown  of  Pei'sia. 
According  to  some  modern  authors,  the  name  of  botli  the  country  and  tta 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  that  of  the  river  A«r,  which  waters  this  fine 
region ;  and  the  people  ought  rather  to  he  named  Korgittfis  or  Kurgtanx, 
The  <lenomination,  Gntsia^  under  w*hich  this  country  is  known  to  the  Run- 
eians,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  GitrdJL  The  Armeniana  call  this  country 
Uraslan  or  I'rasian^  and  the  inhabitants  Virk, 

Historif^'j  The  Georgians  pretend  to  an  antiquity  as  high  as  that  af- 
fected hy  the  Chinese.  Adopting  the  Armenian  genealogies,  they  trace 
their  origin  to  K^gamo^n,  a  grandson  of  Noah.  Settmg  anide  fable,  it 
would  appear  that  this  nation  was  firht  located  in  the  mountains  of  Pam- 
baki.     Their  earlient  emigrants  turned  their  «leps  northwards,  and  peopled 
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tlic  ftirtile  valleys  which  extend  from  this  cliain  to  the  CaurasuB.  Geor- 
gian history  informs  us  that  the  country  lying  betwixt  the  right  bank  of 
rlbe  Kur  and  the  Bedroudji,  called  Debeie^  whs  the  re^idpncc  of  Karthlos, 
tone  of  their  earUeat  chiefs.  Their  chronides  likewise  inform  us,  that 
Wtskhethoa,  the  son  of  Karthlos,  buiit  a  eity  on  the  confluence  of  the 
pkragwi  and  Kur,  to  wliich  he  j^ave  liie  own  name,  and  which  became  the 
bspltal  of  his  dominions.  After  his  decease,  eacli  valley,  or  distinct  dis- 
trict, was  governed  by  its  own  chief;  but  the  chief  who  reaided  at 
iMlskhetha  was  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  bead,  under  the  title  of 
hnama^sakhli^  or  '  fatlier  of  the  houseliobh'  A  people  called  Khazar,  who 
Indwelt  ou  the  N.  of  Caucasus,  devastated  the  whole  couotry  betwixt  the 
pBlack  sea  aad  the  Caspian,  during  what  might  be  cdled  the  ages  of  the 
lehiefs ;  and  their  iuroada  were  succeeded  by  an  invasion  from  the  people 
I  of  the  East,  who  were  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Nebrod  or  Nimrod, 
that  is,  the  Persians.  Their  king,  Aphridoun,  or  Feridoun,  we  are  in- 
formed, Hent  one  of  his  satraps  called  Ardam  into  Georgia,  at  the  heac!  of 
^hu^earmy;  he  expelled  the  lingerinj^  Khazars  from  the  country,  and 
mnnexed  it  to  the  daminionjti  of  Persia ;  but  the  Georgians  regained  their 
independence  during  the  commotions  which  followed  the  death  of  Aphri- 
idoun.  In  a  few  year«*,  however,  Georgia  wa»  aguin  subjected  to  Persian 
I  dominion,  and  continued  tributary  to  that  country  until  the  time  of  Alex- 
PSnder  the  Great.  The  Georgian  cbrojiicles  represent  the  Macedonian 
[conqueror  as  liaving  personally  won  the  country  from  the  Persians  ;  but 
ladd  that  Phamavaz,  a  young  hero  of  the  race  of  Mtskhetbos,  expelled  the 
[Greek  governor  whom  Alexander  had  left  in  Geor^a,  and  was  there upoti 
I  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  grateful  nation.  His  son  Sourmag  havinj^  died 
Iwithoat  issue,  a  king  or  queen  of  the  race  of  Nebrod  was  elevated  to  the 
Icrown,  and  the  new  djiiasty  were  called  Nebrotliiani*  To  this  dynttsty 
I  succeeded  that  of  Archak'  hQUfdani^  of  Armenian  origin,  and  founded  by 
I  Archakh,  whicli  dynasty  lasted  30D  yeara,  or  down  to  the  year  265  of  our 
iera.  After  the  death  of  Aspaghour,  the  last  of  t}ii»  dynasty,  the  Persians 
tluTaded  Armenia  and  Georgia;  but  the  Georgian  chiefs,  unable  to  resiit 
Ithe  invader,  proposed  that  the  Persian  king  should  allow  one  of  his  sons 
Ito  Duury  the  daughter  of  Aspagbour,  and  become  their  king.  King 
I'Khaare  acceded  to  X\m  request,  ami  bis  son  Miiian  received  the  Geor- 
Igtan  crown*  Mirian  embraced  Christianity,  and  \i\a  example  was  ge- 
luerally  followed  in  319.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  descendants  was 
I  Vahtsng  Gourg-aslan,  who  engaged  in  a  series  of  ware  with  the  Greeks, 
I  and  subdued  the  whole  country  between  the  Eastern  Caucasus  and  Black 
f  sea*  He  budt  the  city  of  Teflis  in  455^  and  made  it  the  royal  residence. 
I  The  last  rulers  of  the  dynasty  of  Khosroniani,  or  of  that  of  Mirian,  were 
I  Joane  and  Djouanchar  who  died  without  issue.  The  next  dynasty  was 
I  that  of  the  Bagrations^  a  family  supposed  to  be  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
^  which  ejcisted  here  till  180L  Under  this  family,  Georgia  was  alternately 
I  a  free  and  a  subject  state.  It  fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
[  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Ghenghiz  Khan,  and 
I  Timour.  Nevertheless,  king  George  VH.  drove  all  the  Mabommedans 
I  out  of  this  country  in  the  \bi\\  century,  and  re-established  the  Christian 
\  religion  in  his  dominions.  His  second  successor,  Alexander  I.  entailed 
many  miseries  ou  his  country  by  the  impolitic  division  which  he  made  of 
his  kingdom  among  his  three  sons :  the  tirst  receiving  Imeritia,  the  second 
[  Kiuthlii  and  the  third  Kakheti  ami  Sbirwaa.  These  princes,  or  their  suc- 
I  ceMora,   unable   individually  to  prevent   the  aggression  of  neighbourinj^; 
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powers,  fell  8uec««sirely  into  a  state  of  vassalage.     The  successor*  of  the 
Turcomans  in  Persia  seized  first  upon  Kaithli  or  Georgia  Proppr,  and 
llit?n  upon  Shirwan  and  the  oast-em  Cauranian  distncts  ;  while  Imerltia  and 
th«  western  district**  fell  into  the  handt*  of  tiie  Ottomans.     The  religions 
feelings  of  the  Georgiana  prompted  them  to   cast   themselves  upon  the 
protection  of  their  fellow-chiistians  in  Russia,  when  that  power  had  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  the  foot  ot"  Caucasus*     By  a  chain  of  posts,  erected 
at  convenient  distances   from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  W.  to  the  Bea  of 
Azoff^  Russia   had   heen   enabled  to  preserve  a  communication  between 
both  Beaa,  and  to  protect  her  ^^outhem  frontier  from  the  incui-sious  of  the 
Cam^an  tribea,  and  maintain  n  permanent  footing  on  the  we&tem  side  of 
the  Caspian,      By  the  increasing  weaknesa  of  Persia,  prince   Heraditis 
became  independent  of  Persian  power ;  and,  to  secure  liiraself  against  all 
future  attempt  of  the  Pei-siau  Hovereigns  to  regain  their  influence  in  Geor- 
gia, in   1586   he   declared   himself  a  vassal  of  the   Russian  empire,   and 
obtained  a  body  of  Rui^sian  troops  t^>  maintain  his  authority,  wliich  was 
greatly  fettered  by  the  feudal  nobler  of  Georgia.     This  consequently  pro- 
duced a  close  and  constant  coiTeapondence  between  Russia  and  the  coun- 
try to  the  S.  of  the   Caucasus.     The  invasion  of  Georgia  by  an  army  of 
60,000  Persian  cavalry,  under  that  active  hut  crael  tyi-ant,  Aga  Mohara- 
nied  Khan,^ — the  sack  of  Teflis,  and  the  return  and  deati*  of  Heraclius, — 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  interpose.    A  Russian  army  of  50,000 
men,  under  ZubotF,  was  sent  across  the  Caucasus,  to  defend  a  people  un- 
able to  protect  themaelven ;  but  the  Persians   had  retreated,  and  on  the 
death  of  Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  hi»  imbecile  successor,  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, to  secure  his  own  MUccession  to  a  dispiited  sceptre,  in  1797,  made 
a  peace  with  tiie  Russians,  by  which  the  latter  power  gained  all  Dagfiistan 
ajid  Shirwan*  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.     In  the  meantime,  the  Russians 
seized  Georgiftt  and  partly  by  intriguej  and  partly  by  force^  obtained  from 
the  family  of  Heraclius,  aud  from  the  sovereigns  of  Imerltia,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  all  regal  authority ;  and  thus  deprived  the  Georgians  even  of  no- 
minal independence, — ^a  boon  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Turkish 
and   Persian  yoke.     In  1801,  the   pass  from  Mosdok  to  Mskett,  at   the 
junction  of  the    Aragwi  and   Kur,  was,  for  the  first  time,  occupied  by  a 
military  force,  and  the  present  road  planned,  and  ultimately  executed.    By 
the  peace  of  1813,  Russia  obtained  a  legal  and  politics!  right  to  the  coun- 
tries she  had  already  seized  and  maintained  in  despite  of  Persian  power, 
and  a  further  extension  of  her  southern   frontier,    Uaitiely,  all  Georgia, 
Imerltia,  and  Guriel,  the  wfiole  of  Mitigrelia,  or  the  valley  of  tlie  Phasts, 
the   klianate^  of  Gandscha  and  Karrabagli,  the  steppe  of  Mogan,  and  the 
district  of  Tahsh,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kur  south  to  Astara.     In  the 
subsequent  peace  of  February   1828,   the  remaining  portion   of  Persian 
Armenia,  N.  of  the  Araa,  containing  the  khanates  of  Naktscbivaik  and 
Erivan,  were  yielded  to  Russia ;  so  that   Rus.-iia  ha»  gained,  on  the  side 
of  the  Caspian,  a  maritime  tract  of  5  deg.  of  lat.  from  the  Sulak  river  S. 
to  Astara ;  or  a  space  of  400  miles  and  upwards,  inchiding  the  windingi 
of  the  coast ;  whilst  inland,  it  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  Elboors 
and  the  pass  of  Dariel,  8.  to  the  Arajces,  a  meridional  extent  of  more  than 
3  deg,  by  5  of  long.,  exclusive  of  Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  and  Guriel.     This 
extent  of  territory,  gained  from  Persia  successively  in  1797,   1813,  and 
1828,  compreheneh*  a  surfajce  of  60,000   British  square  miles;  and  the 
three  latter  *2O,000  more,  or  a  total  of  80,000  square  miles.     What  the 
entire  population  of   these    districts,    tal<eti    in  whole,   is,   we    do    not 
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know.  According  to  a  rec«nt  census,  tlie  population  of  Georgia  U 
2,375,487  persons,  unequally  srattered  within  tliB  five  prUicipalitieM, 
wbicli,  under  the  name  of  Mod<^rii  Georgia,  extcn<l  50  leaguiis  from 
NtOB,  or  from  the  crosij  on  the  anmniit  of  the  Daiiel  pa»s^  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Pembek,  or  from  4:2"  25'  to  40'*  35'  N.  lat.  and  125  leagnea  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Enguri  into  the  Blaek  sea,  to  the  junttion  of  fiie  Alay- 
ao  with  the  Kur  ;  that  is,  from  W.  to  E.  in  its  gr«?ate«t  length. 

DtvisionsS}     Georgia,  properly  so  called,  was  divided  when  firat  incor- 
porated with  the  Hu»»Lau  empire,  into  : 


},  Pitivtncc  of  KarlhJi 


{1.   Uari 
3.  Done 


i 


i  i .   Pro  V  ince  of  K  akhtsth  i 


(I,  Th« 
^2.  Siffi 
I  or  Sij 


Thtfl.w  j 
Siguocti 


In  1810  ibis  gorerninetit  was  divided  into  6  circles:  v\z, 
I,  Ti^rtis  ♦,  Thetavi 

t.  Jt'lJMividbpul  5.  AiiaimrJ 

a  Sigjiiich  e,  Oori 

Phifsical  Peatures."]  The  climate,  soil*  and  face  of  Georgia,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  highly  favoured  regions  in  the  world. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Kui-f  and  its  confluent  the  Ara^^  and  their  tri- 
butary streams.  The  lakes  of  Georgia  are  inconsiderable,  with  ihe 
exception  of  those  of  Taparavanh  Skhomo^  and  Modatapa^  on  tiie 
frontiers  of  iUchal-ziche.  Thia  connlry  is  very  mountainou*.  In  the 
N.  the  lofty  peaka  of  Mdvani,  Neginwari,  and  Kokht^  lift  themselvea 
into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  in  the  chnin  of  glaciers  called  Sekara  and 
Broutssabdzeli  which  runs  W*  to  the  sonrcea  of  tlie  Patza,  where  it  joins 
the  Kedela  chain,  separating  the  Ratclia  from  OsHetia.  The  Oloninba 
cfaBin  forms  the  southern  prolongation  of  that  of  Kedeta,  and  runs  S.W. 
towmrds  the  Kur,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  receives  the  name  of 
Asmis-mtha.  This  chain  is  very  lofty,  but  snow  remains  on  it  only  during 
a  part  of  the  year.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Kur  it  reaches  the  mountains 
of  Gottdfaretho,  with  which  it  foi^ms  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pashalik  of 
Akbal-ziche,  the  defile  of  Bedra.  The  Goudjaretho  mountains  are  a 
branch  of  the  lofty  Pamhuki  chain,  which  runs  towards  the  N.,  and  from 
which  another  runs  out  under  the  name  of  Didgora  eastwards,  along  the 
Kur,  towards  Teflis.  The  Pambaki  mountains  are  very  elevated,  and  at 
one  period  formed  the  southem  frontier  of  Georgia.  Two  branches,  be- 
tween which  the  Yori  flows,  detach  themselves  from  the  Caucasns  at  the 
aooroee  of  that  river,  and  inin  8.8.E.  towards  the  Kur.  Of  these  the 
western  branch  sinks  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Karaya ;  the  other  and  mure 
elevated  is  callt^d  Kakheihis-vilka.  In  the  centre  of  this  latter  chain  the 
lofty  Gomhor  rises,  to  the  S»  of  which  it  takes  the  denomination  of  Tsivi, 
Between  ail  theae  various  mountains  we  find  large  and  fertile  valleys  and 
large  forests. 

Climait.~\  Georgia  enjoys  a  mild  temperature;  and  in  general  is  very 
healthy.  The  winter  is  snowy,  and  commences  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cembcir,  but  generally  terminates  with  the  month  of  January.  The  dry 
•eavon  generally  commences  in  the  month  of  May,  and  ends  in  November. 
The  air  at  all  times  is  dry, 

PToductions,~\  Cotton,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  (holcus  sorgkum^)  gomi, 
(hoicus  bicolor)  hamp,  and  flax  are  grown  in  the  valleys  of  Georgia, 
Peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  cheiTies,  figs,  and  pomegranates,  thrive 
kWitU  very  littie  care.     The  wine  of  Kakiieti  is  excellent  and  effervesces ; 
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but  does  not  keep  well,  being  made  by  a  defective  process.  Tbe  tnoun- 
taiti-forests  furnish  i*xcell<*nt  timljer ;  but  the  finest  oaks  and  firs  are  here 
suffered  to  rot.  There  ia  Utile  doubt  that  thiPi  c<>uniry  cantains  copper 
and  lead,  but  the  oniy  mines  wrought  are  at  Somkhethie.  The  soulhem 
flank  of  CaucaHus  in  rich  in  iron.  Marble  of  different  coionrs,  and  jasper 
occur  in  the  in oun tains. 

Inhabitants*'}  The  population  of  Georgia,  according  to  the  last  return, 
included  52,950  families,  which,  estimating  9  iodividuais  for  every  two 
fanulien,  woubl  give  a  total  population  of  238,27 v^  sonlt^.  This  population  ii 
composed  of  Georgians,  Arnietnans,  Jews,  and  Turks.  The  Geore:ian9  are 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  body  of  Caucasian  mountaineers.  They 
call  themselves  K'arthouHy  and  differ  conaiderahly  both  in  personal  ap- 
pearance and  language  from  all  the  other  Iribea  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus. 
Tfie  Georgian  nation  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  country  betwixt  the 
Alazan  ami  Black  nea ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  natives  of  Georgia 
Proper  are  the  most  ancient  branch  of  the  family,  and  have  preserved  their 
oni;inal  idiom  and  manners  more  pure  than  the  inhabitants  of  Imeritia  and 
Mingrelia,  They  arc  a  handsome  active  race ;  and  generally  carry  arms 
upon  their  persons.  Their  manners  and  their  costume  also  resemble  those 
of  the  Persians.  The  beauty  of  their  women  is  not  less  celebrated  than 
that  of  the  Circaaaians,  although  their  complexion  is  not  bo  exquisitely 
white;  but  tbey  are  said  to  have  imbibed  an  extreme  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness  and  depravity.  The  Armenians  are  very  numerous  in  Georgia,  and 
are  called  Soma/chi.  The  Turks  or  Tahthuri  are  chiefly  found  on  the 
Houtheni  frontiera.  Besides  these  people,  the  Ossetes  and  other  mountain 
tribea  contribute  to  tlie  population  of  Georgia;  and  we  also  find  here  a 
race  of  Bohemian  nomfides  called  Mattiotmri  or  Bochi.  The  inhabitants 
of  Georgia  were  compelled  to  profess  Ifilamiam  on  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Persians  in  1639  •  but  since  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia,  they  tiave  again  avowed  themselves  Christians,  and  follow  pmtly 
the  rites  of  the  Armenian,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  Greek  church. 

Trade  and  Commerce^}  There  is  very  little  industry  in  this  country. 
A  small  quantity  of  linen,  cotton,  and  sUk  tituifs,  is  manufactured,  also 
morocco-leather,  and  shagreen ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  articles  are  of 
very  bad  quality,  ami  unfit  for  exportation.  Excellent  arms,  however,  are 
manufactured  at  Teflis.  It  wouk!  appear,  froni  the  return  of  cuHtoma  at 
Tefiis;  that  the  annual  importation  into  tbi^  country  amounts  in  value  to 
about  £125,000,  and  that  this  sum  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exported 
articles  by  ahout  one-third.  Russian  money  and  assigiiats  have  currency 
in  this  country.  The  moneys  of  the  country  are  i  the  ubazi^  which  is 
worth  about  %d, ;  the  ichaonri,  worth  2f/. ;  the  ou&aiioutti^  equal  to  ^ 
tchaouri  ;  the  sami-ahazi^  equal  to  3  abazes :  and  the  inmlK  a  piece  of  cop- 
per-money worth  about  \d.  The  Georgian  kharvari  ia  equal  to  20  Rus- 
sian poods. 

Circle  of  Tcftts.']  The  circle  of  Teflis  embraces  ibe  ancient  district  of 
Sancheti.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Gori ;  on  the  N,E.  by  Ananitri ; 
on  the  E,  by  Signach,  on  the  S.E.  by  .leJi^avethpol ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  districts  lately  conquered  from  Turkey. — The  city  of  Teflis^  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  is  stluated  on  the  right  bai»k  of  the  Kur.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  30,000  souls.  Dr  Lyall  describes  it  as  "  a  miserable 
gloomy  town,  by  the  side  of  a  modily  river,  suirounded  by  !»lack  sterile 
hills,  and  parched  coni-fields."    The  climate  he  says  is  fine,  but  unhealthy. 
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II.    THE  PROVINCE  OF  IMERITIA. 
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Boundaries,~\  The  province  of  Inieritia,  iBcludrng  the  diBtricts  of 
Gnria  and  Miiigrello^  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasua,  which  wepa- 
rates  the  territory  of  the  Imeritians  from  that  of  the  Circassians ;  on  the 
E.  by  Georjna  and  the  Oloumba  chain ;  on  the  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkr-y ;  and 
on  the  W,  by  tbo  Black  sea. 

Physical  Features  and  PvndticHonsS]  Tliis  coimtry  has  a  general  de- 
tlination  westvvarfls  to  the  Black  Rea ;  and  comprehends  the  banin  of  the 
RionU  the  ancient  PhaxU,  It  is  bounded,  except  towards  the  W,,  by 
ranges  of  snowy  mountains,  and  presents  a  very  unequal  and  highly  diver- 
sified Burfiice,  The  vegetation,  favoured  by  a  delightful  climate,  is  luxu- 
riant ;  and  the  mountains  aie  covered  with  trees  of  great  size.  The  Boil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wheats  barley,  Forgo,  gomi,  maize,  and  tobacco. 
Fniit  is  likewise  plentiful.  Iron  is  extract<j(l  from  liemiitites  near  Zadia, 
The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 
It  was  here  that  in  ancient  times  the  Pha«is  had  120  bridgeH  over  it,  across 
which  a  continual  tnmstfer  of  merchandise  was  conHtantly  going  on,  betwixt 
this  river  and  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Ca«^pian  sea.  The  indolence  of  the  inha- 
bitanlA  now  allows  the  ricli  gifts  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perish  in  the 
most  useless  manner ;  but  now  that  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  the 
forts  on  the  Block  sea,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  resources  of 
this  fine  country  will  be  brought  into  action* 

InhabitiiTits^']  The  Imcritians  are  a  handfiome  race,  of  Georgian 
eut,  and  speak  the  Georgian  dialect.     Their  tlresg  consists  of  a  little 

p  peculiar  to  them,  long  hair,  a  shaved  chin,  elevated  mustachios ; 
clothes  scarcely  reaching  the  knees,  and  forming  a  great  mauy  folds  upon 
the  haunches,  ribandn  roUetl  round  the  calves  of  their  legs,  and  large 
girdles*  Bromsen  stated  the  total  population  of' this  country  at  220,000 
souls  ;  in  1803  it  was  estimated  at  165,000,  A  very  recent  calculation 
assigns  only  81,000  inhabitants  to  tbo  4  districts  int^  which  Imeritia 
per  is  dinded :  viz.  Kotais^  Radschat  Schornpana,  and  Facca,  Tlie 
former  estimates  evidently  include  the  population  of  the  two  other  general 
divisions  of  Imeritia :  viz.  Gurkl  and  Mingrelia. 

GURIEL.]      Gurielj  a  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis^  was  detached  from 

e  kingdom  of  Iberia  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  long  governed  by  the 
neti,  a  noble  and  native  family,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 
1812  Turkey  ceded  the  suzerainty  of  this  country  to  Russia,  and  wo 
belieye  the  descendants  of  the  CTOurieli  still  govern  this  country  as  the 
representatives  of  the  caar.  Previous  to  the  recent  conquests  from  Turkey, 
the  western  coast  of  Guriel  comprehended  the  chore  of  the  Black  sea  from 
the  Rioni  to  the  Tchorokhi,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Porte.  Tlie  inhabitants 
are  Georgians,  Armenians,  Turcomans,  and  Jews. 

Mingrelia.]  The  territory  of  the  Mingrelians  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Cucassiaii  districts ;  on  the  E.  by  Imeritia  Proper ;  of»  the  S,  by 
'"  Uriel,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Black  sea ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Abasses.  "  Mingrelia,**  says  Malte  Bnm,  '*  is  still  as  damp,  hot, 
and  subject  to  fevers  as  when  Hippocrates  described  it  under  the  name  of 
Qfickis.  In  summer  there  are  pestilential  diseases,  which  are  destructive 
both  to  men  and  animals.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid,  and  all  the  fruits  are 
produced  without  the  care  of  grafting  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  tW  \\w6Ye 
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flavour  IB  not  always  the  finest.  Chesnut  and  fig-tree»  are  in  abundance.  The 
wine  alone  can  he  pmked,  which  ia  wholesome  and  full  of  spirit*  'lliere 
is  alau  rice,  raillet,  and  gomi.  The  Mingrelians  do  not  now  cultivate  flax, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo^  funiinhed  the  Colchiaiw  with 
the  iiieani!!  of  an  important  manufacture,  of  which  Chardin  observed  some 
remains.  The  only  object  to  which  they  appear  to  give  any  attention  i» 
tbe  inatiagement  of  beea.  The  honey  of  some  eaniona^  where  the  Azalea 
Poni'tca  abounds,  in  bitterj  as  was  observed  by  Strabo.  It  was  beyond  the 
Fhasis,  in  Guria^  that  Xenophon  found  a  kind  of  honey  which  caused  a 
species  of  delirium  in  those  who  eat  of  it,  an  effect  which  Pliny  attrihi 
to  the  riiododendron,  a  »limb  which  abounds  in  the  forests  where  the 
swarm.  The  Mingrelians  are  very  superstitious :  tlie  missionaries  of  the 
17tb  century  were  unable  to  suppress  a  Jefe  which  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  an  ox,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  worship  of  Apia.  The 
prince  of  Mingrelia  assumes  the  title  of  dadian^  or  master  of  the  sea. 
thoug^h  he  posseaaea  not  even  a  fishing  boat :  he  generally  moves  about 
with  his  suite  from  place  t*j  place*  and  his  camp  is  th«  scene  of  licentious- 
ness as  well  as  poverty.  The  noblemen  of  Mingrella  aie  addicted  to  the 
chase,  and  they  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  training  hirds  of  prey, 
which  they  make  use  of  to  kill  the  game.  According  to  a  Mingrelian 
proverb,  a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  falcon,  are  tliree  indispen- 
sable things  for  human  iiappinesa.  The  chace  furiushes  the  Mingrelian 
with  abundance  of  venison.  In  their  repasta  tliey  also  eat  pheasants,  with 
which  tbe  country  near  the  Phaais  abounds.  The  Moliommedans  are  iu 
great  numbers  iu  Mingrelia  ;  tbey  regard  witti  great  indignation  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  and  pork  which  are  produced,  while  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure good  bread.  Fr<nn  the  eaht  of  Odiahe  ajid  Mingrelia,  is  situated  the 
amall  Mingrelian  province  of  LeshkuTitj  where  the  inbahitants  live  in  huts 
of  stone." 

The  Suancs.']  A  large  ravine,  which  extends  from  S.  to  N.,  separates 
the  Miugrelians  from  the  Soanes,  who  live  near  the  Elboora.  They 
are  a  fierce  rude  set  of  people,  and  amount  to  about  5000  families.  Iliey 
«peak  a  dialect  of  Georgian- 


IIl.  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  ABASSIANS. 

Boundaries,']  The  Ahasseit,  or  Ahasgiens^  sometimes  called  Abcha- 
slans^  dwelt  ahove  the  ^uanes  and  MingreliaTis.  in  a  country  situated  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  Caucaaus,  and  bounded  on  tbe  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  tbe 
Black  Kea,  and  on  the  N.  E.  and  E*  by  Mingrelia.  It  ia  divided  into  two 
regions  :  Great  Abassioy  a  very  fertile  country,  although  mountainous, — 
nnd  I.iitle  Ahassia^  sometimes  included  in  Circassia,  and  extending  between 
tbe  Kuban  and  Terek, 

Pht/sicai  Features.']  Abassia  is  traversed  by  various  chains  shooting 
out  from  the  Caucasus,  whicli  are  partly  covered  with  forests,  in  which  the 
Ue&t  and  moisture  keep  up  a  rank  vegetation,  although  their  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  during  six  months  of  the  year.  The  coaats  of  the 
Black  sea  present  several  excellent  porta. 

hihaUtarUs,']  The  AbftssiAns,  who  call  themselves  Absne^  are  a  well 
made  and  vigorous  race.  "  Tlieir  national  physiognomy/'  says  Malte 
Bnui,  "  is  very  remarkable,  they  have  an  oval  face,  a  head  very  much 
compressod  on  each  side,  a  short  chin,  a  large  nose,  and  hair  of  a  deep 
chesnut  colour.  The  Greeks  formerly  knew  them  as  cunning  and  formid- 
able pirates,  by  the  name  of  AschtcL     Under  the  name  of  Abasgi  they 
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wrpre  described  amongst  the  Byzantme«  m  infamouft  for  llieir  traffic  il 
«laveA.  Tlie  Circjissiaiia  once  invited  the  Alm-^sian  princet  to  an  assembly, 
^mnd  after  having  won  tbem  over,  they  murtlered  the  chiefe  of  this  free 
people.  Since  that  period  the  Ahasaiana,  Bhandonod  to  civil  wars,  have 
lotit  the  little  civilization  wliifh  they  had  received  from  Constatilinople. 
We  fiiHl,  however,  in  the  celebration  of  Sundayj  a  slight  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity which  they  formerly  imhiheil  Some  of  them  wander  peaceably 
through  thvir  forests  of  oaks  and  alders,  which  cover  the  country,  while 
others  ettpport  themselves  by  a  little  agriculture  -  all  how*ever  are  more  or 
leaa  inclined  to  robbery,  and  eell  each  other  to  the  ulave  luerchants.  The 
language  and  cuatoma  of  the  Abassians  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
Circmwns ;  while  Pallas  affirms  that  their  language  appeara  to  have  no 
relation  with  any  known  one.  It  ia  supposed  that  there  are  mines  in  those 
parts,  but  they  are  not  worked.  The  tiiuation  of  the  inhabitants  is  adapted 
to  navigation  and  fishing,  but  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  Abassians  consists  in  mantles  of  cloth  and  felt,  in  aklns  of 
foxes  and  pole  cats,  in  honey,  in  wax,  and  box-wood,  of  which  the  Turks 
make  considerable  purchases.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  merchants, 
who  bring  tliem  salt  and  stuft's,  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard 
agatnat  the  attack*  of  these  perfidioua  aavages,  who,  whenever  they  are 
strong  enough  in  numbers,  rob  frienda  and  enemies  without  distinction," 

JV.  CIRCA  SSI  A. 

BouHdiiriesJ]  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Circassian  tribea  is  hounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  government  of  Caucasug ;  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Caspian 
sea ;  on  the  £<  by  Daghistan  ,.  oti  the  8.  by  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Min- 
grelia ;  on  the  S,  W.  by  Abassia ;  on  the  W.  by  tlie  Black  sea ;  and  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Tchernomorski  Cossacks.  According  to 
Lapie'a  map,  the  supeiiicial  territory  included  within  these  limits  amounts 
to  1555  square  tmles  of  15  to  a  degree,  or  32,800  British  square  miles. 

Phff$imi  I^eatures.^  Numerous  branches  running  out  from  the  Cau- 
casian chain  northwarda  intersect  the  face  of  thia  country,  and  sink  gra- 
dually towards  the  Terek  and  Kuban  rivers,  which  are  tlie  principal  rivere 
of  Circassia,  and  form  nearly  the  entire  northern  boundary.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kuma  and  the  Koiuou,  all  the  Circa<3sian  streams  belong 
to  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban.  In  the  mountain -districts  a  number  of  aina!l 
lakes  occurt  osi^  of  wdticb  is  a  salt  lake.  The  southtjrn  part  of  the  country 
!»  covered  with  lofty  mountains^  among  which  are  the  ElhoorSj^  the 
Mainioari,  and  the  Kochi. 

ProdHctioihf.l  The  climate  of  Circaasia  is  highly  varied.  In  the  valleys 
l«nd  in  the  mountains  of  mean  height  it  is  temperate,  and  the  8oit  fertile. 
•JMilletf  rice,  maize,  and  cotton,  are  grown  in  the  more  fertile  tracts  ;  and 
the  vine  is  reared  in  some  districts.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared  ;  and 
iron  is  wrought. 

ItihubUants.']  '*  The  Circassians  of  the  present  day,'*  aaya  Dr  Clarke, 
'**  are  a  horde  of  banditti  inhabiting  the  region  whence  t!ie  Coaaacks  origi- 
nally descended.  Cyntriiually  repelled  from  their  ancient  boundary,  the 
Tanais  and  Lake  Mieotis,  and  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  Kuban  and 
the  Terek,  they  hang  upon  the  northern  sides  of  Caucasus^  or  carry  on 
inredatory  incursions  from  the  swampy  plains  at  its  feet,  about  200  milea 
•bove  Tcherkask."  The  Circaasiana  dwell  in  slightly  constracted  timber- 
iiiits.  Their  principal  riches  are  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses.  The 
peasants,  or  bondmeu,  and  prisoners  taken  in  war,  are  chatiged  wllK  l\\% 
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care  of  tarming  and  looking  after  the  cattle.    Within  the  last  half  century 

tliey  are  become  for  the  most  part  Mahomuiedana,  being  previously  littl** 
othfir   ihau   abwolute  heathens.     Their  lanLruaee  is  affirmed  to  be  *  totally 
different  from   every  other.'      There  m  no  wTiting  in  iu      Their  politiral 
state  is  comjAetely  feudal.    There  iti  a  class  calleiJi  princes.     Karh  of  ihe^e 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  faiiiilieH  by  courtesy  called  nobles ;  and 
these  nobles  iidierit  the  men-cattle  beneath  them.     There  are  no  regular 
taxes  ;  whatever    is  required  by   the   np|*er  |)eoph',  iH  funnshed   by  ihf 
lower.     These  requisitions  are  not  »eldoin  tm  oppressive  as  tliey  are  arbi- 
trary.    The  higheBt  value  is  set  on  the  true  aiicietit  quality  blood,  inso- 
oiuch  that  no  n»an  is  deemed  to  be  '  of  noble  blood  whose  family  i-s  ever 
knouTt  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have  given  birth  to  several 
kings.'      A  prince  commit*  hw  son,  when  only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care 
of  one  or  other   of  liis   nobles,  and  never  sees  him  till  the  time  of  tht» 
young  man'n  marriage.     **  Hence,"   says  Klaprodi,  **  results   the  utmoKt 
ludiftereine  bi-twecn  the  nearest  relatioiiM."     **  A  prince  reddens  with  in- 
dignation when  he  is  asked  concerning  the  health  of  his  wife  and  children, 
maltess  no  reply,  and  commonly  ttirris  his  back  on  the  inquirer  ia  con- 
tempt.'* 

The  Circasaian  nation  embrace*  the  fallowing  principal  tribes  : 


Cin»Baiana  Proper^ 

Leaghiaus, 

Nogaianft,      .... 

Midzhagi, 

Knmyks,      ... 

Osseliniana, 

Basians,    . 

122,750  474,000 

To  these  we  may  add  about  2,500  Armenians  antl  Jews,  and  m  many 
Russians  and  Geoi-glans.  All  these  tribes  are  rirtually  ludeiiendent,  and 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  although  Russia  now  claims  the  sovt- 
reignty  of  their  country,  -  t    ,  .  . 

Lesghians.}  Of  all  the  Circassian  tribes,  the  Leagbians,  mhabitmg  the 
moantains  ranging  nearly  pandlel  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  bear 
the  worst  character,  and  are  most  formidable  by  their  inveterate  habits 
of  plunder.  Their  women  are  no  less  distinguished  for  courage  than  for 
beauty.  Several  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  profess  MRhomniedauisra  ;  others 
less  civilized  worsliip  the  sun,  moon,  trees,  and  stars.  Their  language  is 
said  to  bear  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

Ossetlnianx,^     The  Ossetinians  differ  from  the  aurrounding  tribes  in 
language  and  features. 

V,    PROVINCE  OP  DAGHISTAN. 

Boundaries^]  Daghiatan,  or  '  the  Mountain-land'  is  bounde<i  on  the 
N.  by  the  province  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  W.  by  CircaMia  and  Georgia ; 
on  the  S.  by  Shirwan ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian  sea.  According  to 
Lapie 8  chait  ita  auperficial  extent  is  436  Gennan  or  9,787  British  square 
miles ;  but  all  such  admeasurements  are  yet  founded  on  extremely  vague 
data  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 


FAinllkoL 

iQdiTldlUlK. 

48,000 

192,000 

3(i,000 

144,000 

17,000 

51,000 

10,700 

42,800 

5,000 

20,000 

4,000 

16,000 

vf,050 

8,200 
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Phi/xieal  PeatttresJ]  As  the  name  imports  this  is  b  very  mountainom 
dwtrict,  Ttie  Caucasmn  Byf^tem  enters  it  on  the  W.  and  S.  in  the  branch 
oC  the  Kochfiw-Daghy  whirh  diiows  out  tmmeroua  ramifications  on  all 
tides  ;  but  ill  the  N.  and  E,,  and  eapecially  along  the  sea-coasts,  we  find 
extensive  and  fertile  plains.  Daghistan  is  the  Switzerland  of  this  part  of 
the  world  ;  like  that  country  it  abounds  in  lofty  mountains^  profound  valleys, 
g^litt^^ring;  lakes,  rushing^  torrents,  eternal  snows  and  glaciers.  Its  rivers, 
which  diAchat^e  thetnaelves  into  the  Caspian,  aro  nuaieroaH.;  but  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Koiaou,  the  Samour,  the  Terek,  and  the  Bouam. 

Ciimale  and  Productions.^  The  climate  is  very  mild  in  the  plains,  and 
temperate  at  a  mean  altitude.  Rains  are  frequent.  The  necessity  of 
artificial  irrigation,  and  the  continual  forays  of  the  Lesg-hians,  oppose  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country^  othei'wise  it  might  be  very  produc- 
live  of  grain.  Besides  the  cerealia,  Haffron^  tobacco,  and  lint,  are  culti- 
vated. The  fruits  are  delicious,  and  the  vine  grows  without  culture.  Tfie 
Tatar  and  the  Persian  liorse,  the  camel,  the  mule,  and  the  large-tailed 
sheep,  are  the  principal  domestic  animals;  several  places  are  infested  with 
reptiles  and  pernicious  insects.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  lead  and 
iron  in  this  country,  and  pretty  large  manufactories  of  arms  and  utensils 
have  in  consecjuerjce  been  established  here. 

Populaliufi  and  Territorial  Diviaions.^  The  population  of  Daghistan 
consists  of  detached  tiibes  of  Lesgfiians,  and  Nogais,  of  Turcomans^  (creeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jfiws^  whose  united  numbers  amount  to  about  200,000. 
This  counti-y  is  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Daghistan:  the 
former  comprehending  tlie  khanates  of  Tarku  and  Otemich, — and  the 
latter  the  territories  of  Derbend  antl  TabiLsainn,  and  the  khanates  of  Koura 
and  Kouba.  The  Russian  authority  is  stitl  extremely  precarious  in  this 
country,  except  in  and  around  Derbend  where  a  military  government  is 
established. 


Vf.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SKfRWAJI. 

Bound  ones  7\  The  province  of  Shirwan  is  bounded  on  ilie  N.  by 
Daghistan  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian  sea  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  pro- 
vince  of  Ghilan  ;  on  the  S,W.  by  the  Persinn  province  of  Aderbeiighan ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Georgia- 

Pkyxicai  Features,'}  This  country  is  a  southern  teiTace  of  the  Cauca- 
sian system.  In  the  N.E.  it  runs  out  in  a  peninsular  form  into  the  Caspiaa  ; 
and  on  the  8.E.  it  forms  an  island — the  porta  portarmn  of  the  ancionts^ — 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.  The  districts  of  Mogan  and  Telisih  separate  it 
from  Aderbtndjan.  Ttie  high  Caucasian  pealts  of  the  Skaianmt-Dagft 
and  Baba-Dagk  belong  to  this  country.     The  principal  river  is  the  Knr 

|©r  Mklvati^  the  ancient  Ctfrus,  which  here  separates  Carabagb  from  tJie 
Ichanntes  of  Chekin  ami  Shirw^an  proper,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Caspian  by  two  arms, — one  runing  S.E.  and  the  other  S»  Its  tributaries  are 
the  Kani,  Eldighani,  Gtddighilani,  (Joktschai,  Ak*;ai,  and  Aras.  The  eli- 
Diate  is  mild  ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  N.  wind  brings  a  few  cold  days  in  Derember  and  January,  but 
epriim  covers  the  country  with  verdure  in  Februar)'.     Tlie  pestilence  oc- 

»caaionally  apiiears  in  tlie  districts  King  along  the  Kur.  The  country  of 
Shirwan  is  naturally  divided  into  three  physical  districts  :  1*/,  The  steppes 
atretching  along  liie  Kur,  from  ihe  month  of  that  river  to  the  moantaijis  ; 
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2d,  The  mountaiaous  districta  ;  and,  3aF,  Tlie  iiKwt  elevated  knda.  The 
cerealia  are  abundantly  produced  in  thia  country,  and  the  wine  of  this  pro- 
vine*  is  eateemed  the  be^t  of  the  whole  Caucasiao  wines.  Saffron  ancl  to- 
bacco are  latgely  cultivated.  The  fisheries  on  the  Caspian  were  valued 
at  60,000  silver  rubles  in  J  812.  The  principal  mineral  production  ia 
oapbtlia. 

InkabUants.'}  Tim  country  was  once  very  populous  ;  but  the  rac- 
cessire  domination  of  Mongola,  Tatars,  Arala,  Persians,  and  Russians, 
has  tended  to  check  its  resourcea  and  population.  At  present  we  cannot  es- 
timate its  total  number  of  inhabitaDta  at  above  120,000.  Tbia  population 
consists  in  the  towns  chiefly  of  Armenians,  Tadschiks  or  Persians,  and 
Jews ;  the  steppes  are  inhabited  by  Turcomans  who  lead  a  half  nomade 
life  ;  the  bi^^h  lands  are  in  the  poBseasion  of  Leaghian  tribea. 

District  ofBaJaiJ\  Thia  little  khanate  w^as  originally  ceded  to  Russia  in 
1723,  but  in  1735  it  was  restored  to  Persia.  In  1801  the  Russians  again 
seized  upon  it;  and  in  1803  the  khan  of  Baku  was  compelled  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Russia.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  under  military  govern- 
ment. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Daghistan ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  khanate  of  Shirvvan,  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Caucasus 
which  terminates  in  cape  Apcheron,  The  Soumgaite  is  the  only  river  ;  but 
there  are  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  naphtha-springs,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Balaghan.  Not  far  from  thence  is  '  the  field  of  fire,'  a  piece 
of  ground  about  six  furlongs  square  from  the  soil  of  which  an  inflammable 
gas  ia  consitantly  emitted.  The  whole  district  comprises  33  villages  and 
about  J  9^000  inhabitants, — Bakity  or  Badkou^  tlie  principal  town  ia  built 
on  tlie  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apcheron.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  fortified  place,  with  a  good  port.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  As- 
trakhan^ to  which  it  exports  opium,  wine,  silk,  salt,  naphtha,  and  salt- 
pet  i-e.  The  population  consist  of  Turcomans,  Armeniansj  Jews,  and  a 
Russian  garrison, 

Khauale  of  ShirrvQn.~\  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Daghis- 
tan  ;  on  the  N.E.  antl  E.  by  Baku  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  tlie  Caspian  ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Kui*  wh'ch  divides  it  frora  Carabagh  and  the  Mogan  steppe ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Scheki.  Its  population,  including  that  of  the  islands  of 
Sallian  and  Kura  does  not  exceed  60,000  souls  ;  the  prevailing  language 
ia  Tataric,  intermingled  with  Persian  words  and  idioms.  It  is  divided  in- 
to 7  districts :  viz.  Schamakhie^  Cabalali,  Kahestan,  Rudbar,  Keinch, 
Jalyn  or  Leblderjab,  and  Sallian.  Neiv  Sc/iamakhie^  a  trading  town  of 
5000  inhabitants,  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  Sbirwan. 

Khanate  of  Sc/icAi.]  The  district  of  Scheki  extends  northwards  lo 
the  lofty  Sisalawat  mountains ;  on  the  E*  it  is  bounded  by  the  Goktschai 
river;  on  the  S.  by  the  Kur;  on  the  SAV.  by  the  Alasae  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Kanik  which  divides  it  from  Dschar.  The  northern  parts 
of  ibis  district  are  mouutjiinous  and  unfruitful  ;  the  southern  are  fertile 
an*l  enjoy  a  fine  climate.  The  total  population  consists  of  about  8000 
farnUies.  The  town  of  Scheki  on  the  Geldigbilani  contains  about  500 
bouses.     It  is  now  called  New  Ruschi, 

TiiE  State  of  Dsch  ar.]  This  state  is  altogether  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, boanded  on  the  N.  by  Daghislari ;  on  the  E*  and  S.  by  Scheki ; 
and  on  the  W,  by  the  Alasan.  The  inhabitants  are  Lesgbians  of  the 
tribcji  of  pschar,  Kacbia,  and  Zeighur,  amounting  to  about  2,500  families. 

The  Khanate  of  Carai/agh.^  Carabagh,  which  is  marked  Sinshi  iu  Ar- 
rowsiuith's  map,  and  is  sometimes  called  Schuschi,  is  bounded  on  the   N 
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by  the  Kur,  wlncli  dividea  it  from  the  khanate  of  Sliinvan  prupi^r  bmiI 
Chekir ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Aras  wliich  diddea  it  from  Talisch 
Persia ;  ou  the  S.W,  and  \\\  by  Rusaian  Armenia ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by 
Georgia*  lis  priiicijuU  rivers  besides  tfioee  already  mentiont-d,  are  the 
Terler  a  branch  of  the  Kur,  and  the  Bergouchet  a  branch  of  the  Aras. 
This  territory  prodnees  lint,  rice,  the  cerealia,  and  sesame.  The  inbahi- 
tonts  are  Turcomans  and  Armenian.  '  This  country  in  celebrated  in  the  bin- 
tory  of  Tirnour.  It  takes  its  present  uanne  of  Caratmgh  or  Karabngfij  that 
IB  '  the  black  garden/  from  the  ancient  residence  of  that  great  Tatar  prince, 
af  which  only  tlie  niins  now  exhu  The  Mogan  or  Mugan  steppe  is  po- 
litically attached  to  thi,^  khanate*  It  extends  between  the  Kur,  Aras, 
and  Caspian,  around  the  bay  of  Kisyl-agatscb  ;  and  is  tidiabiteil  hy  wan- 
dering Turcomans  of  the  Schaissewani  and  Muganu  fttemN. 

Tal\ickin7\  The  country  which  Klaprotb  calls  Taiischak  or  Tttulis- 
chan  lies  between  t!ie  Mugan  steppe  on  the  N.  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  E. 
tlie  Penian  province  of  Ciliilan  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  Aderbeiiljan  on  the 
W.  The  whole  country  in  Persian  in  physical  features,  climate,  and  in- 
fliabitanta.  Astam^  the  residence  of  the  khan,  now  a  vassal  of  Rusisia,  is 
situated  on  the  Caspian,  IS  teagne^  N*E.  of  Ardehil*  It  waa  formerly  a 
flouribbing  town  ;  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  trifling  sea-port. 


VII.    THE  PROVINCE  OF  ARAW. 

The  two  khanates  of  Erivaii  and  Nakhtshivaii,  under  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Aran,  formerliy  made  tlie  extreme  N.W.  comer  of  the  PerHiaii 
[empire.  They  compose  an  elevated  tract  of  country  watered  by  the  Aras, 
•ind  (extending  to  about  10,000  superficial  square  miles.  TIuh  district  is 
1>ounded  on  the  N.  and  E»  hy  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  it  fVom 
^le  Russian  province  of  Georgia;  on  the  8.  hy  tho  Persian  province  of 
*Aderbeidjan,  from  which  it  is  for  a  great  extent  separated  by  the  Aras  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Ara^here  receives  the  HarpasoUf 
the  Adaran,  the  Sevga^  the  Arpatvhai,  and  the  Kaparaichai,  The  lofti- 
est mountain-summits  are  those  of  the  Ararat  The  climate  is  healthy ; 
the  winter  is  severe,  and  spring  mild.  The  soil  ia  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  high  lands  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Minerals  are  »md 
to  be  Bcarce  :  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice  and  grain  of  different 
kinds.  The  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  150,000  aouls,  »o  that  tliis 
new  Russian  pro^^nce  ha«  about  as  many  inliabitants  m  the  Grand-duchy 
of  Weimar*  The  Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  trilje  in  thin  pojm- 
lation,  which  likewise  ctniMists  of  Persians  and  Jew^a.  The  nomaden  lu-e 
chiefly  Turcomans  and  Kurdn,  of  the  sect  of  Omar.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  of  view,  perhaps,  in  which  the  cession  of  Aran  to  Rus&ia 
ought  to  be  regarded,  ia  m  reMpcct«  the  religious  faith  of  the  Armenians. 
With  the  khanate  of  Erivaii,  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Etchmiadzine,  the  residence  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  catljolic 
Annenians,  who  enjoys  extraordinary  respect  in  the  east.  This  monastery 
is  also  in  great  esteem  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  a  militarj'  point  of 
Tiew  likewise,  the  cession  of  this  territory  is  a  very  important  matter. 
A  Russian  army  may  now,  if  circumstances  should  refjuire  it,  march  upon 
Errerum,  in  three  columns,  without  touching  the  PefHian  territor)\  The 
first  way  is  from  Teflis  through  Kara ;  the  middle  one,  into  the  vale  of 
the  Araxe«  by  Kagzeman  j  the  third  lb  by  Bajazid,  Kara-kiilissiali,  and 
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Tobraokalen,  through  extremely  fertile  countries.  From  Erzemm  is  thft 
great  road  to  Scutari. — The  city  of  Erivtm  or  Irevan^  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senga  or  Zengfai,  61  leagues  £.  from  Erzerum.  It  ooii« 
sists  of  about  2000  houses  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields  and 
gardens,  and  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fortress  built  upon  a  lofty  per- 
pendicular rock.  The  population  is  about  10,000  souls.  Thjs  dty  was 
built  in  its  present  situation  in  1635.  In  1724  it  was  taken  by  the  Tmla 
with  considerable  loss.  In  1748  it  was  retaken  by  the  Persians.  In  1808 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  it ;  but  in  1829  it  was 
ceded  to  them  without  a  stniggle.*-The  khanate  of  NakhtshiTan  fonni 
the  southern  part  of  this  proTinoe.  Its  chief  town  of  the  same  name  con- 
tains about  2000  inhabitants. 
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description  of  Caucasus,  2  vols.  8vo.  1823^ — Reisen  in  Innem  Russlanda. 
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ASIATIC  TURKEY. 


Boundarits,']  Asiatic  Turkey  is  bounded  by  the  Mediton^neau 
■ea,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  %Syriaii  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  tJie  Per- 
sian E^lf  on  the  S.  •  by  the  PersiaiJ  domiiiiona  on  the  E. ;  by  those 
of  Ruf^ia,  and  by  the  Black  sea,  on  the  N* ;  and  by  the  Black  sea,  the 
Bospbonis,  the  spa  of  Marmora,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Arehipehigo 
on  the  W.  On  the  S,  and  W.  these  boundaries  are  clear  and  distinct, 
following  those  of  Nature.  On  the  side  of  Persia  they  have  contin- 
ued much  the  same  wince  1638.  A  line  drawn  sowtbwards  from  tlie 
Loristaun  mountains,  in  34''  N.  laU  and  4-6"  E.  long,  till  it  strike  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  above  Koot-al-Hamara,  in  32"  N.  lat.  forms 
ibe  boundary  of  Klmzistaun  and  Iraca-Arabi.  Thence  it  ia  continued 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tig^ris,  toils  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at 
Koma,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  in  the  Loristaun 
mountains  above  specified,  the  boundary  runs  nearly  due  N.  along  the 
extensive  range  of  mountains  called  Aiagba-Dagh — the  ancient  Zitgros,-^ii\i 
it  strike  the  Koordiataun  mounlaina  in  36"  X.  tat.  passing  in  its  progresa 
the  sources  of  the  Diallah,  the  Tabite,  and  Little  Zak  From  thence  it  runs 
N.W.  along-  that  range,  passiiij;  to  the  N,  E,  of  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Zab»  as  fer  aw  N.  lat.  39,  Tfience  it  runs  due  N.  passing  to  the  E. 
of  Baiazed,  and  across  the  summit  of  Ararat  in  45"  E.  long.,  and  from 
thence  NAV.  to  the  junction  of  the  Aran  and  Harjjasu  in  40"  N.  lat.  and 
44"  E.  long.  But  if  Morier'a  map  of  Aderbeidjan  be  right,  the  Turkish 
bomiilary  alon^  the  Zagroa  must  be  placed  a  degree  farther  E.  than  in  Af- 
ro w^mitli*H  map,  which  [daces  the  E.  aide  of  the  lake  of  Marau|^ba  in  46", 
while  that  of  Morier  places  it  47"  E.  long.  Since  the  late  cession  to 
Russia  of  all  Persian  Armenia,  N.  of  the  Amxes,  what  waa  once  the 
Persian  boundary  on  that  side  is  now  tlie  Russian,  and  therefore  in  this 
part,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  separated  fron*  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  E, 
by  the  Harpasu,  Jis  far  as  its  source  in  the  Tchildir-Dagb,  which  di^^des 
the  ba«in  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Araxes,     We  have  in  a  previous  arti- 

Icle  sketched  the  northern  boundary  of  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  aide  of 
Hussia. 
Extcnt.'\  The  greatest  extent  of  Asiatic  Turkey  from  W.  lo  E.  or  from 
Itape  Babft  in  25"  bV  40'  E.  long,  nnd  in  39"  40'  N.  iat.  to  the  westeni  base 
©f  Ararat  in  nearly  the  same  lat.,  and  45'  E.  loufjj.  ia  u[nvard«  of  1000 
British  miles  ;  and  the  greatf'st  breadth,  oi  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Natonabi,  iw  920  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction. 
But  as  this  extensive  region  consiHts  of  two  threat  integral  divisionH — Asia 
Minor  or  the  peninsular  division,  and  the  eai^terri  or  continental  division— the 
length  and  breadth  are  excee<iingly  various.  The  western  division  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  contains  a  8U|H>rficie3  of  more  than  *2OO,O0O  Britinb  square 
miles,  and  the  eastern  upwardu  of  300,000  or  a  total  of  500,000  square 
miles. 
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DitJtJio«.r«]  Asiatic  Turkey  naturally  forma,  as  already  remarked, 
two  great  diviaiona, — the  peninsular,  and  the  continentaL  The  latter  may 
be  subdivided  into  ttiree  others,  namely :  tlie  upper  basin  of  the  Enpbrstea 
and  Tigris,  comprehending  Armenia  and  Koordistaun,^the  region  of 
tlie  Orontes  and  mount  LehanoUf  compriihending  Syria,  Phcenicia  and 
Pale8tine,^-and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  contmning 
Mesopotamia  or  Al-Jezeerah,  together  with  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea,  now  di- 
oominated  Iraca-Arabi^  or  the  Arabian  Irak,  in  contradistinction  to  Jnica 
AjemU  the  ancient  Media.  For  the  sake  of  gi-ealer  perspicuity,  each  of 
these  four  divisions  shall  be  described  under  their  respective  beads,  begin- 
ning with  Asia  Minor  or  tlio  peninsula. 


1,  ASIA  MINDR. 

fameTj  This  peninsula  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  continentd 
Asia,  which  ivaa  denominated  Asia  Major,  and  the  Upper  Asia.  The 
appellation  Aula  was  ori^dnaily  given  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  EuripU 
des,  to  a  district  of  Lydia,  watered  by  the  Cayster,  between  mount  Tiiiol- 
119  and  mount  Mesaogia,  where  dwelt  a  tribe  called  Asiones,  and  where  a 
city  denominated  Asia  by  geoi^i-aphers  of  a  later  age  was  situated.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greeks*  in  proportion  as  their  knowledge  was  enlarged, 
gradually  extended  this  name  from  the  small  distnet  to  which  it  was  first 
applied,  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula^  and  successively  to  the  other  exten- 
sive regions  of  the  East.  It  was  afterwards  denominated,  during  the  time 
of  the  Byzantine  emperora,  Anntole  ;  and  the  appellation  of  the  Theina  An* 
atolicon  was  applied  to  Asia  Propria,  or  the  proconsular  Asia.  Anatale^ 
signifies  *  the  rising  sun ;'  and  was  applie<l  to  Asia  Minor»  because  it 
fronted  Europe  on  tlie  E.  From  the  Greek  Anaiok  arose  the  modern 
Romaic  appellation  Aaadoliy  which  is  applied  to  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  peninsula  ;  whilst  that  of  Caramauia  is  appropriated  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  part^  The  modern  Turkish  appellation  of  the  whole 
peninsula  is  Room-ili,  or  '  the  country  of  Home,'  because  it  originally  be- 
longed to  the  emperor  of  Rome. 

Boundaries  and  cxtenL~\  Asia  Minor  is  bounded  on  its  northern  and 
southern  sides  by  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Thracian  Boaphorus,  On  the  E. 
its  boundaries  are  a  line  drawn  from  the  bead  of  the  Isaic  gulf,  N.E, 
across  the  Amanus  or  Ahiiadagh^  to  its  junction  with  the  TauniH  ;  thenc6 
along  the  mountainous  belt  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  a  N.E,  direction,  to  the  source  of  the  river  of  Ashkela, 
a  western  tribuury  of  the  Euphrates  ,  thence  along  the  mountain-belt  which 
forms  the  eastern  limit  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Apsarus,  till  it  meets  the  range 
that  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Gariel  ;  and  thence  W,  to  the  Euxine, 
and  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus.  The  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  gen- 
erally assigned  as  the  eastern  boundary ;  but  it  is  certainly  preferable  to 
make  the  basin,  and  not  the  channel  of  that  river,  the  eastern  limit.  Ac- 
cording to  the  political  division — which  is  still  recognized  in  the  Turkish 
geography  of  Hadji-Khalfa^ Armenia  Minor,  and  N,  Westeni  Syria  are 
included  in  the  peninsula,  in  defiance  of  all  reason :  for  Armenia  Minor 
i«  in  reality  a  part  of  Armenia,  being  the  western  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  EuphrateH,  and  clearly  sepaialed  from  the  peninsula,  by  a  very  ele- 
vated mouniain-belt.     Ah  for  Comagene  and  CjTrhestica,  they  are  if  pos- 
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iible  more  clearly  proTinces  of  Syria,  heing  sepnraled  from  Cataonia  or  tlie 
circular  valley  of  Bostan,  by  au  etfually  high  ridf^e  of  mountainfl.  Accord- 
ing to  the  boundaries  we  have  a^iiignt'd,  Asia  Minor  extends  14-  degrrees 
of  long,  in  its  j^reatest  breadth,  which  in  the  parallel  of  40*  N.  lat.  ia  750 
Britiab  mites.  It^  greatest  breadth  ia  from  cape  Anaoiur  to  Kercmpe 
Bumn, — a  apace  of  440  British  miles.' 

PolUical  Divisions.']  As  these  are  always  vaiying  with  the  political 
Etate  of  a  country,  ao  Asia  Minor  has  bad  as  many  successive  political 
divisions,  as  it  baa  suiFered  political  revolutions.  In  the  most  early  times 
it  WTis  liivjrled  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Phrtjgia 
was  the  chief;  and  which  comprehcndetl  the  great  body  of  central  Asia 
Minor,  besides  the  whole  maritime  tmct  from  Lycia,  round  ahont  to  the 
Propontis-  On  the  extinction  of  the  Phrj'gian  kingdom,  the  Lydian  em- 
pire comprehende<l  all  the  tract  from  the  Helleapont,  eastward  to  the 
Halys;  whilst  the  Medea  possessed  the  real,  extending  from  the  Halys  to  ibe 
Euphrates;  ao  that,  politically  Rpeaking,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  was 
possessed  by  the  Lydiaus  and  Medes,  On  the  eubi^ersion  of  the  Lydian 
empire  by  Cjtus,  all  the  peninsula  became  subject  to  the  Pei-siaa  empire, 
by  the  sovereigns  of  which  it  was  divided  into  6  satrapies.  Subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Asia  Minor  became  again  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Syrian  empire  ;  and  on  the  decline  of  that  power  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms  arose  in  the  peninsula,  which  were  all  successive- 
ly subdued  by  tlie  Romans,  By  Augustus,  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into 
three  provinces  :  namely,  Proconsuiar  Asia^  or  the  we^itern  part,^ — Prwio^ 
rian  Asia^  or  the  northern  pan, — and  Consular  An'uiy  or  the  Interior. 
Different  political  subdivisions  were  successively  made  by  Constantine  and 
bia  successors,  to  detail  which  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  we 
can  afford.  Under  Theotlosius  the  j'ounger,  Asia  Minor  was  subdivided 
iulo  11  provinces,  3  of  which  constituted  Proconsular  Asia,  and  8  Dio- 
Asia.     The  former  consisted  of  Maritime  Lydia  or  Ionia,  the  great- 


'  It  may  }»  rcmarkprl  that  It  ia  only  of  late  that  the  true  configurntloti  and  just  dl- 
m«n«ioim  of  ihj»  Asiatic  peninsula  hnve  been  asrprtained.  Hpiodotus,  Eratosthpineff^ 
Stmbn,  and  Piiiiy,  narruwed  the  brearlth  oJ  Asia  Mmor  hy  mor*  thaoime  hnlf ;  whilst 
Ptolemy  made  it  full  2  degre«i)  mnre  than  thi^  truth.  All  the  modern  maps  a<d«»pt«d 
the  error  of  Ptolemy  dawn  to  th*  time  of  D'Anville  :  these  map^  hning  in  fact  almoat 
mere  tranacriptfl  of  those  of  the  ijeographer  of  Alexandria.  D'Ariville  on  the  contrary 
made  it  a  fiill  degree  too  narrow,  or  5  degrees  narrower  than  Ptolemy.  By  placing 
5inope  in  tl^  4." instead  of  ta"  1?  N-  lat.  and  making;  the  N.  OTftstof  Asia  AliiaoT  tak^ia  deep 
beud  from  Sinope  to  the  S.  as  far  an  Trebiaond,  and  run  uptfa«gulfof  Amkusor  SAmsoun 
into  the  interror  <if  the  country,  to  the  lat.  SV)*^  N.  he  made  the  breadth  of  the  penitiiuta, 
between  the  heads  of  the  ttvo  oppoaite  gnlfs,  Amisus  and  issust  only  200  BiUitih  miles^ 
vvhereaa  3U0  is  the  true  Ibreftdth  ;  and  thU  ia  in  fact  the  narrowest  part  of  the  penintulm, 
except  the  m<nt  western  portion  between  the  head  of  the  Eulf  of  Badroun  and  the  sea  of 
Marmora.  Not  only  was  the  BFark  aeti  made  100  British  miles  Uh>  wide  in  its  eaatern 
iMuiri,  between  Sinope  and  Trebiaond,  by  lyAnvillie,  but  2  degrees  were  also  added 
to  its  len^h.  TheMi  and  other  errnrs  respeistiin^  the  geography  of  the  Asiatin  peninsula 
w^ere  more  owing  to  the  want  of  obsf>rvatmnH  ot  long,  ami  lat.  taken  on  the  apof,  than 
to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  IVAiiville,  who  rould  only  work  from  aucli  materials  as 
were  then  possessed.  But  these  err(>r*  have  been  corrected  by  the  labours  of  Beauiihamp, 
Haton,  Kmnier,  and  Eeauifort.  The  firiit  of  thesn  gentlemen  corrected  not  leu  than  14 
lorigitudea  and  latitudes  along  the  coaat,  from  Trebiwnd  to  Coristantkjo&lej  amd  a  aur- 
V4»y  of  the  aame  const,  in  an  oppo<tiu!  direction,  from  Constaiitiniople  to  Kerempe 
I)urun^  was  made  by  Mr  Eaton,  who  was  the  British  i^oasul  at  Constantinople.  Mr 
Kinnier  traversed  the  coast  from  Samsoun  to  Trebisond,  and  has  fixed  several  longl. 
tudes  and  latitudes  in  the  intervening  spaw.  The  result  of  ihes*i  is,  that  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Halys  to  TrchiBond,  the  coast  runs  almost  straight  £^  without  auy  deep  indent- 
ing*, and  therulfof  Samsoun  has  disapprared  from  the  map.  A  survey  oi  the  southern 
const  of  Asia  Minor  was  executed  in  1811  and  IdlS,  by  captain  Beaufort,  by  orders  of 
the  firitish  government.  The  collective  labours  of  thete  geutlemen  have  gireti  us  the 
true  figure  and  dimeniions  of  this  peninsula^ 
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er  Mj'sia  and  the  Consular  Hellespomt ;  the  latter  included  tbe  proTincea 
of  Interior  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia  Salutaris,  Phrygta  Pacatiana,  Pamphy- 
lia,  I^ycia,  LycaoiiJa,  and  Piaidia.  Asia  Minor  was  subsequently  divided 
into  ikanaia  under  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In  the  1 1th  century  tbe 
interior  of  the  peninsula  with  tJie  S.  eastern  coast  was  seixed  by  tbe 
Seljookian  Turks.  On  the  dowufall  of  their  power,  the  Turkish  part 
was  subdivided  into  4  independent  fioverei^ties,  of  which  Caramauta 
formed  the  chief.  Since  ita  conquest  by  the  Oamanli  Turks — who  rose 
into  power  on  the  ruiiui  of  the  Seljookian  dynasty — the  whole  peninsula 
to  the  Euphrates,  called  A'atia/it  by  the  Turks,  has  been  divided  into  6 
pashalica,  and  tbe  uioutsellimlick  of  Cyprus:  namely,  ^4Haf/i*/i,  ^Vwa*, 
Taraho7:aiii  Kouieh^  Murash,  and  Adona.  These  pashalicka,  or  gieat  go- 
vernments, are  i^enomumiGd  beglerbegUckSy  and  the  paahas  who  govern  them 
aie  all  pashas  of  tluee  hoi-se  tails,  and  called  beglerhegs,  or  '  lord  Uen- 
tenants,'  to  distinguish  tliem  from  the  other  paahas,  or  sanjiah^  of  two 
and  one  horse  tails»  who  hold  their  governments  under  them.  We  shall 
give  two  tablea  of  Asia  Minorj  the  former  containing;  its  moat  ancient  di- 
visions  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  its  present  divisions  according 
to  two  eminent  Turkish  geographers,  who  compiled  the  geography  of 
Anadoli  in  the  middle  of  the  I7ih  century,  during  the  flourinhing  period 
of  Othuiau  power,  namely,  Abu  Bekir  Ben  Behram,  and  Hadji  Khalfa. 
The  former  of  these  authoi-s  died  before  he  completed  the  geography  of 
Anadoli  or  Asia  Minor,  the  remainder  of  which  was  executed  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  also  compiled  the  geography  of  Syria,  Armenisj  Mesopotamia,  &c. 
The  whole  work  is  entitled  Jchan-Nmna^  or*  Mirrorof  the  world  ;'  and  a 
manuscript  translation  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
This  table  has  been  given  by  the  late  eminent  geographer  IVlalte-Bnm, 
in  his  description  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  which  we  have  taken  it  with 
iome  corrections. 

TABLE  OF  ASIA  MINOR, 

ACCOaniNG  TO  THE  MOST  USUAL  DmSlONB  AMONGST  THE  ANCreWT  CaEEKS. 


Orwd  l>iei»iotu. 


Mfite. 


SubdipiMtom. 


"Jlirutrwitttji. 

Mi-ii*  Miaor  and  TVom— *VJ?.  Tbcse 
two  formed  Phryiria  Minor. 

UUtxii  of  Leabo$, 

[  Interior  Lydla. 
1.  Lvdla. 
!.  MmoaAM. 
3.  Asig  or  Alia. 
MtrlUmo  Lydia  or  IiULia. 

.blttods  of  Sunoi  anil  Cliioa. 

f  Curia,  Interior 

j!  MiMitiiiii*  CjMia  or  Dnrii. 

t  hjaada  or  iom  and  Rhodei. 

fLfda  Pironor  orthc  Pcniniula. 
iMUyas  and  Cobdla  0«l*nd.) 


FiskUa  Prop*  r. 
CaiitoD  of  Etvaenaft. 


Oroante. 
iMiiryi. 


I'rinetpttt  Citifit. 


PerniDtia:,     AntAliidnu, 

Adrunyitlum 
L^mpaHrua  and  Cyiirus 
Trtpy  and  Al«x»n(lri.i  TYtjaa. 
Cpam,  Ftiocteo,  and  Eljea. 


Stfdia.  Phitadelphia. 
TbraUraf  MaffDMiB  ad 

SmfTtUk  Erph 

Lel>i^duB,  Colopbon,  E{plui«ua 
Mf  ua,  Miietui. 

Alatenda,  Stnitoalre,  If  jiau. 
HaUcamaHKU,  Coidua,  Canyiiiii 
Cooa,  Rludfla. 

Patara»  Myra,  TeUniaiai. 


in  Trtnaa.  ■ 

lElasa.  ■ 

Claxonkivia,  TMtk  M 
1.  Eoluitua.  Pri«ae. 


Attalia,  Aipendti9»  Coraeaaitim, 

ApolloDla,   Antiochia     PiUdia.  St>%a, 
and  Salanasui. 


Mitithiiun,  P^»|M. 

iMiifia,  iMke  of  Cordis,  Lyntrn. 
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Gr^nd  EHtpuitttu.  | 


SutMt$tiiMim», 


Fhryfl*. 


Foataa. 


Phryifia  Proper. 


OiUntiB  (Gallngntda.) 
1.  TroctnHTBvioiB.) 
8.  TBi?««>MfM  fAncvim) 
%  Tolittobogi  (FcMUluui.) 

r  BithTOJia. 

^ThyDiA. 


of   CfpruA 


'  Le«oo«rrlttiM  nr  White  Syriaaa. 
U  GadlkiiiltU. 

a  FbuciDOiiUI«, 
G«Urttaik  Fbotu*. 

1.  ThewftljHrym. 

2.  FhaQBTAJit 

il   DaxfiTKitiiitia. 
^  I'olitmoTiik  Pdutuii. 

a.  CatRawar. 
3L  ChBlybM*  (W**tom4 
Capptudlodui  PODtoM. 

1.  Tibareol. 

2.  hfoavn«t-L 

a.  Col»."H(j«CW«tern.) 
Hefmoamatm  (Seveti  CAnioiu.) 
MiotioM  or  Zsnl. 

Cftpp«d'>ciii  Propor. 
1.  Moriinen.e, 

5.  Garmuriti!). 
a.  KiUDmainene- 
4  TyiinitiA. 

6.  Cikeia. 

Cataniua. 
Helitetim. 
.Anaettia  Minor. 

'Dlleia  Fri»per  or  CannpmtrU. 
LDIicia  Trachea  (Aipora.} 

KiDgdam  of  Salnmis,  m-  SolKninia. 
— AmathuAia. 


Pftphia. 
Lapothto. 


,Pri»eip&t  Citvm. 


,  HfiOTpollst  " 


Synsaila 

Clbyrla,  LMdieeii,  MlierapoliB.  Dory- 

ImatUt  Hldalam,  OardlDin, 
loouiiun,  LaodiceR,  Coiubiiata,  Amo- 

rium- 
Anrjra,  Tavtum,  PesaLuus. 


Pru!<ia,  NuTWL 
NictMundJa.  ChalcMofl. 
Ueracl«fl»  BlUiyaliun. 

GanfTA,    Potiip«lopoU*,  Amasirii,  Sj. 
iiopt>. 


AmftftU,  Comana  PouUca. 


moniuiii. 


PharaAfea,  Cerwnui,  TVapexoa,  Rhittv. 
uii),  and  AfManut. 


Mixaca,  Arrhplais,  Nazlanznni,  Tri. 
na,  Nlifdtt,  lybiatra. 


Comana  Cappodocia. 

Meiitena. 

Zimant  Axirli^  Satala. 


Selaada, 

SalamiL 
Amathii^. 
P«tphu<t. 
LapeUiui. 


downestia. 


AdaiuL 
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Turkith  DieitioHt. 


h  PatAatie  of  AtuidatL 
h  SanglacatB  of  Kutalali 


a  Aldin 


1  Hf'ntearhe 


5.  Teltl^li. 


CL  Munid 


i 


chief  Tvum*, 


"Kolalab  (OrtyiBam.) 
Dcgnifilu  h,aear  Laoduwa  upon  Vtub 
Eycui, ) 


Magid*a  (Ma^DMift  ad  Spyliim,] 


ycui,) 

u- (Tbyatira.) 
FotcUa  (Phocin.) 

•TiTBh. 

GoaelliiMar  {Kaf  nttla 

drum.) 
Altaabdher  (PkUadelphia.) 
Ayaialak,  Sart,  kc 
*Mcillah. 

Menteirlte  jMynd  QBv) 
l|«laz»n  (MrlRBL) 
•Ahtaliah  (A Italia.) 
KapiibAsar  (Per^ta.) 
IlffJer  (Olympm.)      * 
biNirte  (SafalowuR  LocedanooD,} 
Itartah. 
AkB]i«h«r 

N 


^NcieiU  Dmtiam  eorrvipondiug^. 


WMtof  n  Ka4  Ceatrni  parte  of  Pro. 
p*?r  PlirygiiL 

Nortliem  Lydia. 
KB.  Sarcin. Khaa  la  tli«  nam#  nf 
a  Tarkinh   prinm   who    reigned 
dfer  tMa  dlvisloQ. 

CrDCra]  and  Southerii  Lydia.    Parte 


Carte  and  perliapa  part  el  Lycia, 
Lfdaand  PjamphrUa. 
MitfBS  and  CabaDa, 


r 
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TurHak  Divuivm. 

Om/TWiw.                   1 

-f  ii«^jrii*  DimjHom  eorr^onding 

1.  KunhiBorSDhlly 

BalvmdQii  (Polybotain.)                   1 

aE.pMt(>fPhfygii. 

SudnQklL 

^^H 

d,  StUUn  ^/agnf 

Fjki.SJifTMT  (noryljPiim  ) 

Phrygla  Efrktetoa.    P*rta  ol   C*. 

■ 

Ko^n.  Sbeher  ( Nacoli Ju ) 

I«(ia. 

■ 

a  Anguuri 

•Aogflun  (Aocfre.) 
Cuitoa  tif  Haimuiefa. 

Central  Cii^aUa  (TwAoM^.) 

I 

la  Kiangvi 

Tcbtfkto. 
TokhBt  (BeriM.) 

Interior  FapMigWDta. 

W 

11.  Co^twnboul 

Maritlmo  PaphlaKOola  with  Mount 

Stjioub  v'^in" '[«*.') 

Ulfuyft. 

1 

Tiiah.  K  u^ri  i  Pumpeliipo)  t§. ) 
liieliboM  (Iwilopolk) 
■IkiU  (ClaudioprtlU.) 

F 

■ 

IS.  Boll 
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betwiwii  Celetidri  4<ud  KAratnalL, 


CHAP,  t-PHYSlCAL  FEATURES. 

Face  of  the  Coiin/rj^.]  Asia  Minor  is  a  country  of  which^  though 
mucii  has  been  said  and  writtco,  the  interior  is  still  very  iinperft*etly  known. 
Though  die  aiicieHts  were  very  inaecurato  and  confused  In  their  conc^p- 
lions  of  ita  mai^itude  and  coniipiration,  yet  they  poaseased  a  far  more 
minute  knowledge  of  the  interior  than  the  modems,  who  are  still  unable 
to  descrihe  tlie  face  of  its  interior,  or  to  verify  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geographers.  We  can  only  say,  in  very  general  terms,  that  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula  ia  an  elevated  plateau^  surrounded  by  niountain-rans:es  of 
gjeai  though  various  height ;  tliat  the  western  part  presents  vast  saline 
Plains,  and  lakes  which  havt;  no  outlet,  wliiht  the  eastern  part  has  a  diver- 
iftified  surface  of  ridges,  valley8»  and  plains ;  and  that  the  general  slope 
tof  the  plateau  seems  evidently  to  be  to  the  N,  of  the  Eiiiine,  as 
appears  from  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Tlie  northern  part— whlrh  has 
lieen  repeatedly  traversed  from  the  Euphrates  to  ConHtantinople- — has  a 
highly  delightfiiil  and  diverHified  aspect,  being  well-wooded  and  intersected 
with  mountmn-rangeB,  romantic  glens,  charming  dales,  and  immerous  gar- 
dens and  pUmtations.  Notliing  can  exceed  the  beanty  of  the  prospect 
which  here  salutes  the  traveller  in  every  stage  «f  his  progress.  The  same 
^may  he  said  of  ita  western  and  south-western  sides.  But  the  southern 
side  towards  the  wea  poHKesses  no  attractive  charms ;  being  a  narrow,  bar- 
ren plain^  bounded  by  the  steep  and  rugged  brows  of  mount  Taurus. 

Rivers.]  The  penhisula  of  Asia  Minor  contains  few  con«iderable 
rivere ;  and  even  the*«e  are  of  iesM  celebrity  than  the  small  and  short  streams 
which  descend  to  the  Pr4ipontis  and  the  i'Eifean  sea. 

The  Haltfs.^  The  Halys  is  by  far  the  largest  river.  It  is  composed 
,of  two  main  bnMiches, — the  one  from  the  E.  and  the  t>lher  from  the  S. 
The  eastern  Halys  rhui^  to  the  N.  of  Siwa-s  from  the  southern  slope  of 
the  nuige  of  Paryadres,  which  separates  Cappa<hH"ia  from  Pontus.  The 
•outhem  Halys  rises  &om  the  northern  slope  of  mount  Taurus^  near  Erek* 
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]].  But  such  m  our  ignorance  of  tlte  geography  of  the  ioterior,  thatt 
thougli  both  D'Anviile  and  Rennel  concur  in  fixing  the  eourccs  of  the 
eastern  and  Bouiheni  Halys  in  accordance  with  Pliny,  yet  Kinnier  in  his 
map  fixes  tlie  source  of  the  Routhem  Halys  at  thp  N.W.  foot  of  the 
Kauler-Dagli,  to  the  S.E,  of  Ul-Bostan,  and  placea  that  city  on  its  banks. 
In  fact,  in  the  itinefary  of  Mr  Bruce,  subjoined  to  hi^  travels,  the  southern 
Halys  is  made  to  water  the  delightful  plain  of  Ul-Boatan,  instead  of  the 
Sams  or  Seihoon,  as  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville  and  Rennel.  Now  this  is 
more  than  2  J  deg>  to  the  E.  of  Erekli.  Instead  of  the  plain  and  city  of 
Ul-Bostan  being  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taui-ua,  in  a  valley  encircled  by 
ita  variouB  branches,  they  are  now  discovered  to  lie  to  the  N*  of  the 
Taurus,  Cataonia — which  corresponds  to  the  above  district — m  by  Sira- 
bo  assigned  to  Cappadocia,  and  is  separated  by  the  Aniitaurus  from  the 
elevated  plain  of  Mazaca.  llie  southern  Halys,,  therefore,  flows  through 
the  districts  of  Cataonia,  Tyanitia,  and  GarBauritis,  in  a  N.W,  direction  ; 
whilst  the  northern  flowB  to  its  junction  in  a  S,W.  direction,  llie  whole 
course  of  the  Halya  exceeds  400  Englisli  mife,  exclusive  of  windings. 
After  Beparating  Cappadocia  from  Phrygia,  and  Pontus  from  Paphlagonia, 
it  enters  the  Euxine  in  41 "  32'  52"  N*  lat.  and  36"  1 V  46^^  E*  long. 

The  /m.]  The  /m,  now  called  the  JekU-Irmak,  or  '  green  river,'  is 
little  inferior  to  the  Halp,  and  is  composed  of  three  principal  brancheg^ — 
the  Sctfia.r^  the  Iris  properly  so  called,  and  the  LtjfCUSy  the  largest  of  the 
three«  This  last  branch  m  composed  of  two  streams,  the  Ovadmish  and 
the  Kalkhct-Shai,  the  former  from  the  S.E.  and  the  latter  from  the  N.E. 
Both  these  unite  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  lofty  and  romantic 
city  of  Kandiissar,  and  the  united  stream  passes  by  Kouiihissar  and  Nik* 
ear,  under  the  name  of  the  CarmiU-Su,  and  joins  the  Iris  below  Amasia. 
In  Kinnier*B  map,  however,  Niksar,  or  Neo-Ca'sarea,  is  placed  at  the 
source  of  the  Iris.  This  latter,  called  the  Isher-Su  and  Toczan  river, 
mnj  by  Niksar,  Comana  PonticA,  Tocat,  and  Turcal,  and  meets  the  Scy- 
lajL  or  southern  branch  a  little  above  the  city  of  Amasia ;  and  the  com- 
bined stream  enters  the  Euxine  70  miles  below  Amasia,  and  10  below 
Charsumba,  the  ancient  Magnopolis.  At  Charsumba  it  is  more  than  200 
yards  broad.  From  the  source  of  the  Lycua,  its  largest  and  remoteit 
branch,  to  tlie  Euxine,  the  Iris  hm  a  course  of  more  than  200  British 
milea. 

The  Faisa^  ^c]  E.  of  the  Iris  is  the  Fatsa  or  yaiisa  Sou  of  D' Anville, 
the  Sidine  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  on  the  N.  W.  Blope  of  the  Parjadria 
or  Aggia  Daglir,  the  '  Bitter  Mountains,'  which  separates  the  sources  of  the 
Scylax,  Iris,  Lycns,  Fatsa^  and  Karshoot,  from  those  which  descend  to 
the  EupIirateM ;  and  after  performing  a  N.  W,  coun+e  of  l(iO  British  miles 
enters  the  Euxine  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Qinoe  (Unich)  and 
Cotyora  (Orda). — E.  of  the  Fatsa  is  the  course  of  the  Lun^n  or  river  of 
Gumish-Kand,  now  calleil  the  Karshaoi^  which  entem  the  Euxine  to  the 
W,  of  TrebLsond,  between  Tireboli  and  Euloi. — The  Apsarus  is  tlie  most 
eastern  river  of  what  is  politically  denominated  Asia  Minor,  It  rises  on 
the  N.  W,  slope  of  the  Scydisses  Paryadres,  or  the  Cop-Dagb,  and  runa 
N.  W.  to  Byahoot  or  Batburd,  the  ancient  Vamtha,  where  it  is  joined  by 
another  branch  from  the  same  range.  Though  of  no  great  magnitude  at  , 
Byahoot,  it  becomes  by  the  accession  of  many  tributary  streams  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Armenin,  and  waters  the  valley  of  the  Macroniaiis^  wliich 
is  separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Cop-Dagh.  This  river,  in  addition  to 
its  name  of  Apsaru^t  has  aku  the  various  appellations  of  the  Tehorah^  tlje 
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SAorak,  Boas^  Acanipxis,  aod  HUptraiu.  Ita  whole  courae,  which  is  very 
winding,  but  generally  to  the  N.  and  to  the  E»  and  thence  to  tlie  N.  W., 
is  upwarda  of  220  British  miles.  It  ancieatly  obtained  the  Greek  appella- 
tion o(Bat/tt/Sf  or  *  tliL*  Deep  river/  Under  the  name  of  the  BoaSy  Procopiua, 
the  friend  and  conipatiion  of  BeliKaiius,  underutood  the  Pliasis,  whieh  was 
supposed  by  several  of  the  ancient  geoi^rapherM  to  have  itij  sources  io 
the  Mosehian  roouutains,  which  led  the  learned  Reland  to  suppose  the 
Pbasia  to  be  the  Fiaon  of  iMosea,  whereaji  the  Pliaaia  originates  in  that 
bnuich  of  the  Caucaaua  whieh  aeparates  it«  source  from  that  of  the  Kur  in 
Georgia. — The  Sangarius^  now  the  Sacaria,  rises  ia  Phrygia  Salutaris,  35 
geogmphica!  miles  N.  W.  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tuzla  (the  Tatta  Paltts  of 
Strabo),  and  runs  N»  W,  till  il  'm  joined  by  the  Thumbrius  or  Pourmc 
coming  from  the  Morad-Daghj  which  may  be  called  ita  southern  branch. 
From  this  junction  it  runs  N.  W.  and  N.  to  the  Euxijie,  which  it  enters 
after  a  course  of  230  geographical  milej*, — The  GaUttSj  another  large  and 
deep  stream^  runs  N,  E.  from  the  rej^ion  of  Olympu**  to  the  Sajigarius. 
The  BUlaius  and  Parlhcnius  are  also  rivers  of  some  note,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  wateru  the  ancient  Paplilaj2;Qnia}  and  which  'm  one  of  the 
fineat  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  It  is  now  called  the  Bart'ui'Sii, — ^The  streams 
(bat  descend  to  the  Propontia  are :  the  Rktfmiacus  now  the  JSusughirlt, 
the  ^sipus,  the  Granicus  now  the  Oastrolai  and  the  Horisitts  now  the 
Honnii^  which  waters  the  delis^htful  plain  of  Broussa, — The  Scamand4;r 
which  waters  the  Ilian  plain  is  now  called  the  Botfne  Miader^  whilst  the 
*SifnoU  is  called  the  Kutchuck  Minder  or  *  the  Little  Minder-'  The  Htreama 
which  deJK^end  into  the  /Egean  are :  the  Caicus\  the  HenmUf  the  Catfster^ 
and  llie  Mtrander  now  the  Grimakli^  the  Sarabai^  the  Kutckuk-Minder^ 
and  the  Mindtr-Sii,  All  these  descend  from  the  long  range  of  Temnos 
or  the  Moorad-Dagh  that  sepai'ates  maritime  A^ia  Minor  from  the  interior. 
The  other  rivera  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sartts  and  Pf/ramus,  are  little  more  than  mere  toirents.  Even  the 
Caijfcadnus,  wliich  is  liie  largest  stream  on  the  south  coa«t  of  Asia  Minor, 
has  not  a  direct  course  of  more  than  70  British  milei^  direct  from  Mount 
Taunis,  It  is  navigable  up  to  Selefke(Seleucia),  and  i*  composted  of  two 
streams, — the  Ermhiak^  and  the  Gerama,  or  Mout  Soui,  or  river  of  Mom 
(Philadelphia).  The  junction  of  these  braixches  is  a  little  below  the  village 
of  Mout.  Both  these  run  S.  E.  courses  to  their  junction,  and  both  are 
rapid  and  unfordablo  except  at  particular  seasons.  It  is  cuatomary,  when 
the  waters  are  full,  to  cross  over  on  inflated  bladders.  The  furd  xy^  the 
Ermioak,  where  Kinnier  crossed  it,  was  2BQ  j^ards  wide ;  the  Ktream  ran 
with  great  rapidity^  and  our  traveller  had  nearly  lost  one  of  hi!$  horsei!i, 
which,  being  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty gained  the  opposite  bank.  The  name  Erminak  is  bestowed  on  this 
branch  from  a  village  go  called  placed  on  its  banks,  which*  in  Kinnier 'fii 
opinion,  corresponds  to  the  mxcieni  Homofiada^  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
ancient  Pisidia.- — The  Sams  or  Seikoon  rises  from  the  base  of  a  mountain 
range  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Tchikisla.  This  rid^e  separates  the  source 
of  the  Seihoon  from  the  plain  of  Nidigh  watered  by  the  southern  lialys, 
coming  from  Ul-Boetan.  This  stream  piercea  the  Taurus,  through  which 
it  pssHe«  at  its  nortliBrn  base,  and  paaiiing  by  Adanu  it  entera  the  sea 
not  far  below.  lt«*  whole  course  does  not  exceed  100  Britiijh  milen  in  a 
direct  line.  Xenophon  states  its  breadth,  where  he  crossed  it,  at  300  feet ; 
whilst  Kinnier,  who  crossed  it  at  the  same  place,  does  not  make  it  much 
tflore  than  half  ttiat  breadth^^o  much  for  the  guesses  of  travellers  I     Ikm. 
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course  ia  very  rapid,  aod  muat  be  ao  conaidering  the  diortnesa  of  its  course, 
and  the  elevation  of  its  source.  The  PjTiaimugj  now  the  Jeihoon^  (not  the 
Seihoon,  aa  Malte  Brun  by  miatake  calls  it,)  is  a  much  larger  stream  tlian 
the  former,  and  rises  at  the  aoulhern  base  of  the  range  which  separates 
Cilicia  from  Cataonia  or  the  plain  of  Ul-Bostan.  Its  course  is  from  N.  E. 
to  lS.W.,  and  it  enters  the  sea  at  Mallos,  whert^  it  is  160  yards  broad. 

Mountains,  Plains,  and  Falle^s.^  Asia  Minor  is  a  highly  diversified 
country,  having"  large  plains  in  the  interior,  alternating  with  mountain 
rangest  whilst  on  every  side  the  interior  plateau  or  upland  ia  surrounded 
with  belts  of  mountains.  But  from  modem  ignorance  of  its  geography,  it 
Is  impossible  to  describe  with  accuracy  and  clearness  the  various  mountain 
rangen  which  diversify  the  interior,  or  to  delineate  the  extent  and  bearing 
of  their  courses,  or  to  tell  their  elevation  and  breadth.  It  is  not  here  as 
in  Christian  Europe,  where  travellers  possessed  of  literature  and  science 
can  with  safety  and  freedom  explore  the  country  at  leisure,  take  elevations, 
observe  bearings,  and  examine  the  geological  structure  and  component  parts 
of  the  varioMS  chains  that  either  bound  or  diversify  the  interior.  The  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  Asia  Minor  have  never  been  investigated  like  those  of 
Italy,  France,  and  (lermany,  by  professed  geologists,  such  as  n  Saussure, 
or  a  De  Luc,  a  Ramond^  or  a  Von  Buch ;  nor  eiqilored  like  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  and  the  Mexican  Alps,  by  the  diligence  and  science  of  a 
Humboldt.  W'e  are  not  in  fact  acquainted  with  a  20th  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  All  modem  knowledge  of  this  region  ii 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  compared  willi  such  gleanings  as 
can  be  procured  from  travellers  journeying  post  haste  alongst  the  northern 
line  from  Erzeroora  to  Constantinople,  or  from  this  latter  to  the  coast  of 
Caramawia.  The  Turks,  iu  present  possessors,  nre  both  jealous  and  igno- 
rant;  and  have  no  idea  that  the  illustration  of  clasHical,  or  the  enlargement 
of  physical  geography  can  be  the  object  of  travellers.  They  are  not  wdling 
that  the  country  should  be  explored,  which  moreover  is  so  ill-peopled,  so 
waste  and  desolate  in  many  parts,  so  ovennn  with  robbers,  and,  finally,  so 
destitute  of  every  species  of  accommodation  for  the  necessities,  not  to  say 
the  comforts  of  travellers,  that  a  person  must  have  no  ordinary  enthusiasm 
who  would  undertake  a  journey  into  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  in  exploring  the  remains  of 
claasicnl  antiquity,  or  extending  bis  geographical  knovvledere  ;  for  if  he 
should,  he  ia  in  constant  peril  of  life  and  property,  and  cannot  move  a  step 
out  of  the  common  road  without  exciting  the  jealonsy  and  cupidity  of  the 
natives.  Heuce  it  is  that  no  two  maps  of  this  peninsula,  which  have  yet 
been  published,  can  be  found  to  agree,  whether  reapecling  the  precise  direc- 
tions of  the  principal  chains,  their  relative  bearings,  the  connecting  ridges, 
or  the  sources  of  the  rivers  ;  or  if  the y  do,  it  is  because  that  the  one  ia  a 
mere  transcript  of  the  other.  Of  the  various  maps  published  by  a 
D'Anville,  a  flenneU  a  Kinnier,  an<l  an  Arrowsmith,  that  of  Rennet 
differs  greatly  from  Arrowsmith,  whilst  that  of  Kinnier  differs  from  both. 
U"Anville*s,  though  the  best  that  had  then  appeared,  may  now  be  con- 
sidereil  as  superseded  in  consequence  of  its  many  errors^  and  its  want  of 
discrimination  in  the  delineation  of  the  mountain -chains  with  their  bearings 
and  lines  of  <lirection.  In  such  a  case  where  the  raapH  vary  so  much, 
dogmatism  is  presumption,  and  betrays  great  want  of  judg^ment,  in  as  much 
as  nothing  can  be  determined  without  evidence ;  and  where  the  eindenca 
is  partial  and  defective,  precipe  judgment  cannot  be  passed.  To  investi- 
gate the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  maps  above-mentioned  woultl  be  impos- 
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ble  wittiout  further  light,  and  would  rei|uirR  b  disaertiitioii.  Bat  as  dJasflr- 
tion  neitlier  is  nor  can  be  our  present  o!)ject — whicli  is  deacription  only — 
me  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  atiiting,  that  ItenneFB  tai^e  map, 
mppended  to  his  delineation  of  the  march  and  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
la  better  than  either  the  maps  of  D'Anvillfi  or  Arrowamith,  and,  except 
in  such  particulars  as  came  under  Kinnier«  own  eye^  the  htHt  of  all  that 
ha^'e  yet  appeared.  It  m  at  least  far  more  clear  than  the  map  of  Kinnier, 
and  the  ranges  of  mountains  are  far  more  distinctly  delineated  than  in 
either  that  of  Kinnier  or  Arrowamith.  Great  pains  seem  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  conHtruciion  of  this  aa  welt  as  in  that  of  all  his  other  maps. 
We  mean  therefore  to  give  it  the  preference  in  our  description  of  the 
iDoaDtains  and  plains  of  Ania,  occasionally  employing  Huch  lights  as  can  be 
lE^leaned  from  Kinnier  respecting  iho»e  parta  which  fell  under  \m  personal 
obfterTation. 

The  chain  which  bounds  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.  com- 
Miencea  a  little  to  the  E,  of  the  Siga?um  Prom  on  to  riu  in,  at  the  S.W, 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles),  in  40"  N.  lat.  and  26^  25'  E, 
long^  and  nina  in  an  irregular  line,  hut  chiefly  S«  E.,  to  the  pass  of  Cilicia, 
here  it  meets  the  Taurus,  running  N.  The  longitudinal  extent  of  this 
ain  ta  430  geographical  or  500  British  mdes.  The  N.  W.  part  of  thia 
nnge  corresponds  to  the  Mons  Ida  of  classical  antiquity,  and  ia  now  de- 
nominated A.orarf^y-D'ffl_§^ A,  or  '  the  Black  mountain.'  This  I'ange  at  its  com- 
mflncement  runs  N.  to  the  Propontis,  where  it  8epai"ates  the  streams  that 
descend  to  the  Hellespont  from  those  that  fall  into  the  PropontiH.  In  this 
direction  it  ejctemls  about  46  British  miles ;  and  from  Sigeeum  Prtjmonto- 
riom  (Cape  Jannis.sary)  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thehe  the  ridge  extends 
35  British  miles.  The  celehi-ated  Gai'garuSj  lu  highest  summit,  at  the 
of  the  gulf  of  A<lramntiura  (Edremit),  has  been  found  by  geometrical 
tion  to  he  4,9t)0  Parisian  or  5,292  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  i»ea.  The  view  from  this  Humrnit  is  moat  extensive,  and  has  been 
admirably  depicted  by  Dr  Clark  who  scaled  its  loftiest  peak,  and  hence 
was  derived  the  appropriate  appellation  of  Mount  Ida  or  *  the  Prospect 
mountain/  from  the  Greek  infinitive  lonv,  '  to  »ee/  From  this  culminating 
point  or  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Idiean  range,  the  chain  runs  almost  due  E. 
to  the  source  of  the  llhpdacns,  90  gpograiihical  or  104  British  miles, 
der  the  ancient  appellation  of  Mount  Tunnos  ■  separating  the  sources  of 
e  Granicus  (Oostrota),  iEaepus  (Sataldere),  Tarsius  (Tar«i-su),  and 
hyndacus  (Susughirli),  from  those  of  the  Scamander  ^Boyiie  Minder), 
[\nsiua,  and  Caicus  (Grimakli),  which  fall  into  the  Archipelago.  From 
ice  the  range  rans  S.  E,  tis  far  as  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  great 
Iain  of  Iconium>  190  geographical  or  220  English  miles,  under  the  modem 
pellations  of  the  Momd-Dagh  (Mountain  of  Desire),  and  Stdtan-Dngh, 
its  course  thither  the  range  throws  off  to  the  S.W,  a  lateral  ridge  sepa- 
the  upper  course  of  the  Hermus  (Sarnbat)  from  that  of  the  most 
m  upper  branch  of  the  Mfcander.  Another  lateral  ridge  is  thrown 
the  main  range  in  the  same  direction,  separating  the  INIarsyas,  or 
stem  branch  of  the  M wander,  from  the  eastern  Ijranch.  Tlie  lateral 
ojerting  ridge  from  the  nniin  range,  hounding  the  western  side  of  the 
T&lley  of  the  Sarabat,  U  called  the  Kondgeh-Ditgh,  and  that  forming  its 
em  boundary  the  /tgbasker-  Dagh .  The  lateral  ridge  form ing  the  eastern 
bcfundary  of  the  eastern  or  upper  Meander,  commences  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  ancient  Celtense,  and  rans  92  English  mdes  S.  W.  till  it  meets  the 
nugee  of  the  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  at  the  point  where  these  \"w^iTHa\.«i\ 
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35  Bntish  miles  S.  £.  of  the  source  of  the  Maeatider,  another  lateriil  ridg^ 
projects  S.  and  joins  the  Taurus,  wbprf!  it  meeta  the  Cadmius  coming  from 
the  S.  W,  Mount  Cadmius  runs  80  British  miles  S-  W.,  and  then  SO 
Britiah  miles  N.W,  or  HO  in  whole,  till  its  N.W.  extremity  \%  separated 
from  Mount  Messo|^8  by  the  stream  of  the  Mwander  a  little  helow  the 
confluence  of  ita  nunieruus  branches.  To  the  S.  E,  of  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Maeander  lay  t!ie  ancient  Isaurm,  which  ia  nearly  of  an  oval  form, 
wholly  encompassed  by  mountains :  as  the  lateral  ridge  from  thi?  Morad 
Dai^h  on  the  W.,  and  the  opposite  ranges  of  tfie  Taunia  and  the  Sultan 
Dagh  on  the  N*  E.  and  S.  W.,  the  former  separating  it  from  the  ancient 
Piaidia,  and  the  latter  from  Plirys^a  Paroreias  and  Lyciionia.  The  ancient 
Pindia  is  a  very  mountainous  and  narrow  tract  immediately  adjoining  to 
the  main  ridge  of  Taurus  on  the  S.  Beyond  the  anciejtt  Apollonia  as  the 
bead  of  the  Marsyas  or  western  Maeander,  the  Morad  Dagb  diverges  into 
three  g^reat  rid|^es  :  the  first  being  the  lateral  ridge  running  S.  to  the  Taurus, 
and  forming  the  western  limit  of  Isauria, — the  wecond,,  called  the  Sultan 
Dagb,  which,  towards  ita  S.  E.  termination  where  k  meeta  the  Tauma,  is 
called  Bedkrin-Daghj — the  third  ridge  rune  first  N.  E.  and  then  &.  E., 
where  it  forms  an  angle  by  its  reunion  with  the  SuUan-Dagh,  This  last 
ridge  is  the  lowcftt  of  the  three,  and  is  called  the  Emir-Dagh,  Between 
the  ridges  of  the  Sultan  Dagh  and  the  Emir  Dagh  is  the  tract  anciently 
called  Phrj/gia  Pm-ureias^  or  '  Phrygia  alongst  the  mountains,'  a  long  oval 
elevated  valley  92  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E*  S.  E*  of  thia  is 
the  great  rnlley  of  Lycaonia  or  plain  of  Iconium,  bounded  by  the  ColUs 
L^caonuv}  (the  range  of  Foodol  Baba),  a  weatem  elongation  of  the  Anti'- 
taurua  on  the  N-  E.,  the  Bedleria  Dagh  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  great  nmgci 
of  the  Cilician  Taurus  or  the  Ramadan  Oglu  Balakklar  on  the  S-  and  E, 

Tlie  great  valley  which  contains  in  its  wide  embrace  the  numerous 
tources  and  tributaries  of  the  Mieander,  iw  an  oblong  of  0000  British 
aquare  miles,  being  105  British  miles  in  length,  by  58  Briti»h  miles  of 
mean  breadth.  This  extensive  valley  is  sfiparaied  from  interior  Lydia  by 
the  Agbasher-Dagh  on  the  N.  W.,  by  the  Morad-Dagh  on  the  N.  E.^  by 
the  Mona  Cadmius  and  Mons  Messogis  on  the  S.  W.,  by  the  lattex  on  the 
S.  E.,  and  by  the  lateral  range  of  the  Morad- Dagh»  dividing  it  from 
Isauria  on  the  E.  The  rale  of  Sardis  is  formed  by  the  opposite  and  sur- 
rounding ridges  of  Mounts  Tmolus  and  Measogis,  and  is  watered  by  tlie 
Cayster,  and  forms  the  ancient  Maeonia.  Tlie  Tmolus  ridge  h  now  called 
the  BoHz-Daghy  or  *  the  cold  mountain/  On  the  N.  W.  of  the  vale  of 
SardiH  is  the  vale  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Hennus,  hanng  the 
Tmolus  on  the  S.,  the  Sipylus  on  the  W.,  a  lateral  range  running  N,  from 
Mount  Tmolue  on  the  E*,  and  on  the  N.  the  vale  of  Pergamus.  The 
Sipj/fus  is  a  small  range  beldnd  the  city  of  Magnesia^  and  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Sardis,  34  British  miles  in  length. 

Oit/mpus,']  The  second  great  dividing  range  of  the  pemnaular  Asia  is  that 
of  Olympus  continued  north-eastwards  umler  various  appBllalions.  It  com- 
mences to  the  S.  of  Prusa  in  Bith)Tiiat  in  iO"*  N.  lat.  and  29"  E,  long., 
and  runs  to  the  vicinity  of  Trebisond,  separating  in  its  raurse  the  whole 
maritime  tract  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  or  the  ancient 
BithjTiia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  from  Phrygia,  (ialatia,  Cappadocia, 
and  the  western  part  of  Armenia  Major.  This  ia  a  very  lofty  ridge,  little 
if  at  all  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Taurus.  In  the  vicinity  of  Prusa 
'Brouaaa)  it  is  covered  with  eteraal  snow,  and  is  much  higher  than  the 
*"        "  m  Olympus.     It  was  asc^ndeil  lately  by  our  traveller,  Mr  Tor- 
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nt*r,  from  tire  city  of  Broussa.  The  ascent  occupied  Bj  houre,  6  of 
.wlikli  w^re  on  hoi-«eback ;  the  remaininj,'  part  of  the  nscent  Uem^  too 
[ftteep  ami  ni>ff(CMlj  lie  was  rompelliHl  to  disnioiiiit,  and  climb  for  OJ  hoara 
ill  he  reachod  the  summit^  towards  which  it  becomes  totally  bare  of 
wood,  m^gcd,  afid  covered  with  snow.  Its  modern  appellation  is  Olyinbo 
Romaic,  and  Dmntiun-Dagh  or  *  thi»  Mountain  of  Mist,'  and  the  Anadoli 
igh  or  '  East+'ni  Mountain'  in  TurklHh,  T«%vnrdf*  the  E.  a  part  of  the 
inge  ia  called  (MgaxifSy  or  tiie  Vlgux-Dogh  in  Turkish,  corresponding  to 
|4be  Olifssa  of  Ptuleray.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  covered  with  stiow  till  the 
piionth  of  August.  The  Ul^is  Dagh  with  its*  numerous  branehea — one  of 
whicJi  is  called  Sanduraangium  by  Strabo — fills  all  the  space  between  the 
^aii|>:ariu9  and  HalyH  rivers.  The  Billaius  and  the  numerous  branches  of 
be  Parthenius  orijfinate  on  the  N.  slope  of  tl»e  L1J^H-Dji|^h,  which  is  & 
grauitic,  not  a  limeatone,  rangre,  like  the  other  rang^e«  ahoie  tleHcrilwd^ 
Tlie  wbole  length  of  this  second  jifreat  range  i«  5l^0  ^eoprapiiical  or  000 
JJrittAh  itiUefi.  At  it«  ea'iteni  extremity  it  becomes  connected  with  the 
Colchian  wouniaiHS^  which  run  paraUel  to  the  easleni  shore  of  the  Black 
e**a,  for  nigh  150  Britifih  miles,  till  they  join  the  range  that  j[fives  birth  to 
iJie  Kur,  and  which  shuts  up  on  the  W.  the  valley  of  Agrhalzifj^he  or 
Akhieka^  and  the  lia^tin  of  the  upper  Kur.  Thin  raiig'e  is  called  Mesjidi 
hy  Ha4.1ji  Klialfa  and  Koat-Dagfi  by  the  Turks,  Not  les«  than  four 
ranjreH  successively  occur  between  the  Koat  Dagh  and  the  iiource>*  of  tin' 
Northern  Eupfirates,  running  parallel  couraej*,  and  connectinfi;  that  range 
which  ruMH  from  cape  Jorus  to  the  sourc*'  of  the  Araxe«  with  the  KJialder- 
Dagh,  whicli  separateH  the  l»aHin  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Phasis.  The 
Ijiglietft  of  tli»»«e  parjdlel  chains  h  llie  Cop'iyagh  or  ancient  Scydissi's, 
ivhich  forms  the  N,W,  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzeroom.  All  the  way 
/roin  Trebisotul  to  the  foot  of  %\m  range  is  a  contiimed  ascent,  thougb  the 
fliHtance  be  more  than  100  Britinh  miles  direct.  Its  elevation  muat  con- 
aequently  Ik?  very  great,  perhaps  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  as  Erzeroom 
itM>lf,  which  j^tands  in  the  plain  bounded  by  its  base,  is  7000  feet  above  the 
Jevel  of  the  sea. 

Taurus.']  The  third  grand  range  of  peninauJar  Asia  is  the  C4?l«bnited  Taurus 
of  (Ikj  ancients,  a  name  which  in  several  languages  has  one  common  root,  and 
Btiiiply  aignifiej)  ths  Mountahu  by  way  of  eminency.  Modem  geograplierH, 
in  concurrence  with  the  ancients,  fix  its  commencement  at  the  Cbelidonian 
'pn>montory.  As  a  lofty  mountain-range  extends  S.E.  Imm  the  bead  of 
the  gulf  of  Halicamassus,  (Badromu)  in  awinibng  direction—though  con- 
l«iderably  inland — all  the  way  to  Patanu  gradually  approaching  the  shore, 
|«rid  then  skirting  it  as  far  a*  the  Cbelidonian  promontory,  and  therefore  in 
lity  connected  with  it,  as  a  ptu-t  with  the  whole,  we  ^ee  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  name,  but  merely  political  usage 
tsiid  change  of  direction.  Hut  this  latter  circmustance  is  perfectly  aiiaUi- 
_  m«  to  the  direction  of  the  coast,  aa  the  Tawrua  runs*  all  the  way  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Badroun  to  that  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  almost  uni- 
ilbrni  with  the  smuosities  of  the  const,  and  therefore  should  he  viewed  as 
one  continued  chain,  and  consequently  entitled  to  one  and  the  same  name, 
But  in  tills  case  ancient  usage  and  genend  consent,  fortified  by  classical 
dictation,  have,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  run  counter  to  *«trict  propriety. 
We  choose*  therefore,  to  commence  the  Taurus  at  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of 
Badroun,  and  to  (lenominatc  this  westem  part  of  the  chain  tlie  Ctirian  nw\ 
Lf/cian  Taurttx.  This  latter  is  of  great  elevatbn  and  generally  covered 
itii  ftnow.  It  is  visible^  says  Dr  Clark,  at  the  distance  of  CwlU  lawft-xVfflsA 
IV.  O 
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of  the  wliole  breadth  i*f  the  Mediterrai*ean,  or  135  B,  miles.  TFie  wh6\& 
of  this  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  has  a  most  sublime  aspect,  the  stopptidons 
range  that  lines  it  being  merely  the  buttress  of  a  very  high  elevatotl  upland, 
sepanited  on  the  N,  from  Phiygia,  by  the  range  of  CatJmius.  After  havings 
run  a  course  of  150  B.  miles  S.E.  and  E.  to  the  Chelidonian  promontory, 
the  Taurus  runs  70  B.  miles  due  N.j  presenting  its  eastern  front  to  the 
Paiiipbyiian  sea,  and  is  of  great  elevation  :  the  Takhtah-JDagfi^  or  the 
Motts  Soli/ma  of  the  ancients,  rising  7,800  feet  above  ibe  sea,  which  u 
only  5  miles  from  its  base,  whilst  the  ranges  of  Taurus,  rising  behind,  are 
elevated  10,000  feet  above  the  same  level.  After  dividing  the  elevated 
uplands  of  MvIj-bs  and  Cabalia  from  the  maritime  province  of  Pamphylia 
on  the  E.,  the  Taurus  runs  220  B.  miles  alongat  the  coast,  and  then  nins 
50  B.  miles  N.E.  where  it  divergesi  into  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Taunts 
and  AntitauruSy  the  latter  shutting  up  the  valley  of  Bostan  on  the  N.,  and 
the  former  on  the  S.W.  and  E.,  under  the  appellations  of  Taurus  and 
Atrianiu,  Tl»is  extensive  valley,  as  delineated  in  Rennel's  map,  forms  a 
long  but  narrow  triangle,  of  which  the  Antitaums  fortns  the  base,  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus  the  two  sides,  and  the  pass  of  Pagrai,  leading  from 
Syria,  the  apex.  In  this  sweep,  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  fonn  an  im- 
mense curve  of  250  B,  miles.  From  this  point  the  chain  pursues  a  very 
irregular  course  of  75  B.  miles  to  the  Euphrates,  at  Juliopolin.  Along  the 
western  bank  of  that  stream  it  runs  to  the  valley  of  Meljtene,  (Malalhya,) 
wliich  divides  it  from  the  AntttauruH,  a  direct  distance  of  35  Bennies,  thus 
completing  a  course  of  870  R.  miles  in  whole.  In  the  maps  of  Kinnier 
and  Arrowsmith,  the  course  of  the  Taurus  beyond  the  pass  of  Ctlicia  is 
very  difterently  represented.  No  such  deep  curve  as  that  above-tlescribed 
it  maile  in  their  maps.  'Ilje  Taurus  is  there  made,  after  leaiing  the  western 
side  of  Satalia,  to  run  N.E.  as  far  as  the  Morad-Dagh  ;  from  whence  it  runs  al- 
most due  S.  to  the  source  of  the  Silenti ;  whence  again  it  is  ma<le  to  run 
N,E.  to  38  N.  hit,  whence  its  farther  course  is  almost  due  E.  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  its  course  the  Taurian  range  from  fbe  gulf  of  Satalia  to  the 
of  Cilicia  is  subdivided  into  four  parallel  ranges  iticlosing  three  ex- 
live  valleys,  namely*  that  of  Pisidia,  including  Isauria,  Phrygia  Pftro- 
reias,  and  Lycaonio*  Tlieae  valleys  form  as  many  terraces  or  intermediate 
steps  between  the  southernmost  range,  fronting  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  common  level  of  the  great  body  of  Asia  IMinorH,  each  being  lower  than 
hn  southern  neighbour.  Rewpecling  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the 
Taurus,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision.  Where  it  is  crossed  on 
the  great  road  from  Constantinople  to  Syria,  25  Inmrs  are  occupied  in 
passing  it,  from  its  N.  western  base  to  Geulik  at  its  S.  eastern  foot,  25 
Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Tarsus.  Where  Kinnier  crossed  it  at  the  Cilician 
pass,  it  occupied  near  3  days'  journey  or  50  B.  miles.  W' here  it  is  crossed 
on  the  road  from  Aititab  to  Ul-Bostan,  tlie  ascent  and  descent  occupy  3 
daysa  To  the  S,  of  Caraman  the  ascent  and  dcHcent  do  not  exreed  30  B. 
miles.  As  to  the  elevation  it  must  be  great,  as  the  summits  are  generally 
covere<l  with  snow,  destitute  of  wood,  and  very  rugged.  Major  Leake 
calculates  its  eictreme  elevation  not  to  exceed  6,500  ff»et.  But  this  must 
be  erroneous,  as  the  mean  term  of  constant  congelation  in  the  lat,  of  38"  N. 
mmt  exceed  10,000  feet. 

Aniitanrm.2  The  fourth  great  range  is  the  Antitaurus,  which  com- 
mences N.E.  of  the  Cilician  pass,  running  E,  and  N.E.  separating  the  plain 
of  Ul-Bostan  from  that  of  Csesarea  Mazaca,  and  passing  thence  N»E.  to 
the  source  of  the  Northern  HaJvH,  E,  of  Sivaa.  whence  it  runt  E.  to  the 
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Euplirates.     The  upper  valley  of  the  Nortliorn  Halys  in  fonneil  by  ihi?  two 

parallel  i-aiiges  of  the  Aiititaurua  and  thu  Paryadr«w,  the  furrapr  on  the  S. 

aud  the  latter  on  the  N.,  whilst  the  apex  of  the  valley  ia  at  the  junction  of 

'le  two  ruuireii*     The  Antitawrua  may  very  properly  l>e  denontinated  the 

lorthern  Taurus,  oh  it  croKweM  the  Euphrates  and  runw  E.  through  Anne- 

Heparating  the  valley  of  the  Morad,  or  aoutheni  brandi  of  the  Euphrateii, 

rom  that  of  the  Karasti,  or  northent  branch. 

Scydisses,^    The  fifth  great  range  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  the  ScydisepR, 

most  elevated  of  all  those  that  run  lietween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Black 

It  runs  S.W.  from  the  sources  of  the  Northern  Euphrates  as  far  as  the 

tntitaams^  where  the  two  main  hranehea  of  the  Euphrates  unite,  separat- 

ig  Armenia  Minor  from  Pontu«  and  Cappadocia,    Scydisses  and  Paryadfes 

are  either  diifterent  names  of  one  and  the  same  range,  or  the  former  naTiie 

is  applied  to  the  N.E.  p4irt  and  the  latter  to  the  8.W.  pait  of  the  name 

cliain.      It  would  yeeni  from  Straho,  that  tlie  range  is  subdivided  into  twi> 

[great  branches,  the  one  running  N.W,  by  Karahistjiar,  and  the  other  S.W. 

I^r  parallel  witli  the  course  of  the  Euplu^tes,  till  it  meets  the  Antitnuriaii 

[ange,  and  then  running  thence  NAV.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Northern 

Qlalys:  for,  according  to  Straho,  Cahira  (Sebaate  or  Sivas)   Jay  on   the 

Mouthem  side  of  the  Paryathes.     The  upper  valley  of  the  Iris  or  Jekil- 

urmak  is  separated   from   ihat  of  the  Northern  Halys  by  the  Paryadres, 

[■whilst  the  Antitaurus  separates  the  latter  valley  from   that  of  the  Mi'las 

Ifud  its  minor  branches.     It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the 

hranous  lateral  ridges  tbnt  diverge  from  the  Paryadres  or  Scydiases,  and 

Fwhick  form  the  numerous  valleys  of  the  streams  that  originate  on  their 

ludes  and  which  run  in  opposite  directions  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Black 

■es,  because  the  country  is  not  yet  sutliciently  explored  to  enable  us  to  fix 

Kither  the  number  or  direction  of  the  various  ranges  which  connect  the  Anti- 

MauruB  with  the  great  range  that  runs  S.E,  from  cape  Jorus  on  the  Black 

|«ea  to  the  source  of  the  A  raxes. 

L  Tfie  Argi-Dagh.^  Mons-Argam$  or  the  Argi-Dagh  is  not  a  range  of 
■MUtains  connected  with  any  of  those  described  above,  but  inHulaied,  and 
H|p  in  six  peaks  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  the  niowt  lofty  of  which  bean* 
fpJ.E.  by  E.  from  Karahissar.  The  Argi-Dagh,  a«  far  as  Kinnier  could 
[jjudge  from  obaervationj  lies  10  B,  miles  S.  of  Caesarea.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
llbe  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor^  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  horizontal 
Uktaace  of  from  150  to  IBO  B.  miles.  It  rise^,  like  mount  Elwand^  from 
[$he  plain  of  Hauiadan,  hut  witii  far  greater  elevation,  and  as  Kinnier  ob- 
I  served  on  the  24-th  of  Octoher,  when  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
■  was  parched  with  drought  and  exceseive  heat,  it  was  enveloped  in  the  buowb 
I  of  perpetual  winter  half  way  from  the  summit.  It  was  believed  by  the  an- 
l^entH  that  from  its  summit  both  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas  could 
[l>e  seen.  They  must  consequently  have  believed  it  to  be  higher  than  mount 
[  Taurus,  which  lay  betwixt  it  and  the  latter.  The  natives  say  that  the  Ro- 
l  mans  had  a  castle  on  its  summit  where  Tiberius  Cajsar  used  to  ait ;  but  they 
I  confessed,  that  although  many  had  made  efforts  to  scale  its  top,  none  haxl 
I  ever,  within  their  knowledge,  surmounted  its  frozen  steeps.  It  is  very  sur- 
I  prising  that  colonel  Leake,  who  saw  its  lofty  peaks  rising  considerably  above 
I  the  horizon  fron*  Jorgan-La<lik  at  the  N.W,  extremity  of  tlie  plain  of  Ico- 
I  oium,  more  than  150  B*  miles  distant,  shoulil  have  estimated  its  elevation 
I  It  only  6,000  feet,  and  yet  he  believes  it  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
[  Asiatic  peuinauhi.  No  mountain  of  Buch  a  diminutive  height  caj»  possibly 
I  be  seen  from  such  a  distance,  and  rising  so  high  at  the  same  time  abov* 
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tlie  edge  at'  the  Iiori^oiii  It  is  quito  eirident  thnt  if  a  moQutaui  be  fiO  tlii*- 
titictly  visible  at  tjucli  a  iUstH,iif«,  anil  be  covered  with  utiow  half-wajr  down 
ill  38'  N.  lat*  ill  tbu  drought  of  autumn,  that  it  must  eijiml  if  not  exeepd 
mount  Blanc  in  elevatioti)  tta  visual  homon  being  more  than  300  miles  in 
dianiL'tt^r. 

Limestone  seeraa  to  be  the  cliief  component  of  the  monntain-rhains  de- 
gcribed  above,  except  hetw«eu  the  Sangaiins  and  Halys,  where  ^Tanite  pre- 
dominates. Bat  B&  the  mountalna  ha^e  never  been  examined,  but  only 
seen,  their  g-eologieal  struetnre  is  very  little  known.  The  marbles  of  Asia 
Minor  have  been  much  extolled  by  the  ancienta.  The  peninsula  ih  much 
suhject  to  eartli quakes,  Thiiteen  cities  were  destroyed  here  in  one  day  hi 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Caesar,  The  ancients  distingTiished  one  diKtrict  as 
remarkably  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  eniptionfl.  This  they  denomi- 
nated Katakekamneney  or  *  the  bmiit  country,"  where  the  earth  frequently 
emits  €ameii,  and  wbure  the  vine  gjowa  on  a  soil  entirely  composed  of 
ashes.  This  district  lay  in  Phrygia  between  the  rivera  Cayster  and  Mffi- 
ander,  and  consequently  lies  to  the  E.  of  Thyatira  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ancient  Fhilatlelpbia.  Modem  travellere  have  not  visited  it.  From 
this  district  Bochart  will  have  it  that  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of 
Phrygia  to  the  whole  country  from  ^fivyuvi  *  to  bunij  to  consume;'  and 
that  Phrygia,  the  Greek  appellation,  is  a  transialion  of  the  Hebrew  Gumra^ 
which,  in  its  turn,  he  dednceH  from  the  Hebrew  gatnar,  *  to  bum  or  coii- 
«uui«,'     In  Lycia  tli©  far-famed  Olympus,  the  Greek  appellation  of  the 

rcian  Cbima?ra,  emitted  a  constant  flame.     ChirruBra  is  endently  th»i 

lician  Chamirah^  *  the  burnt  or  scorched  mountain.'    It  was,  till  very 

ly,  dbbelieved  that  any  such  mountain  exiHted  in  Lycia,  for  thiH  very 

Elaiu  reason,,  tliat  no  travellera  had  aacended  it,  or  knew  preciHtdy  wliere  it 
iy»  But  captain  Beaufort,  in  his  examination  of  the  Lycian  coast,  ascer- 
tained the  truth  of  what  bad  iutherto  been  treated  as  a  fable,  that  it  was  no 
*  yain  Cbimiem  vomiting  empty  flame/  but  a  true  Chimiera  emitling^  real 
flame, — a  constant  and  brilliant  flame,  consisting  of  ignited  hydrogen  gas, 
and  most  brilliant  previous  to,  or  during  the  fall  of  heavy  raiiw,  a  pheno- 
menon exactly  resembling  thePietra  Mala  of  the  Appennines.  Tliis  emis- 
aion  of  flame  is  never  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or  noises,  and  it  ejects 
neither  stoneK^  smoke,  nor  noxious  vapour.' — The  inland  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  are  vrry  extensive.  The  whole  of  interior  Plirj^a  is  one  va«t  up- 
land. A  pprson  nmy  travel  all  tliPi  way  from  the  etiHtern  declivity  of  the 
Olympian  range  S,E.  to  the  foot  of  the  Caramanian  Taurus  withont  crow- 
ing a  hill,  except  the  small  heights  that  hound  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 

9  Tim  mountiiin  is  two  miles  from  Hie  village  of  Deliktaahf  which  in  Turkish  sipnifics 
*  the  perfuralwl  rock,'  t'lotn  a  natural  gateway  In  one  t>f  tiie  poinu*  of  rork  d)rous;:h  whkli 
puior  the  only  ap«rtiiro  to  the  ndjjwent  Vidley,  a  Binall  circular  plain  surroundod  by  «ui 
amphithoalro  of  motintalus.  It  h  from  one  of  ihcwi  that  thc«fln,me  iSsOos,  uml  which  is 
CJillixi  bv  ihif  Turkn  iho  Yunar  of  UeEiktiwh.  No  wuler  ran  qii<<nch  this  briUiunt  aru]  jht- 
ptttiinl  name,  which  i*  ulways  visihie  at  wipht,  liml  ta  which  the  nt^i^hKnuriiti;  hhi^jdierdi 
cook  lht!ir  victuula,  and  thn  u^in  at  Dcllktush  Ji^snrwl  Beaufort  that  thn  yanar  wouKl  nol 
roASt  stolfn  food,  and  that  this  wiwn  knowii  fact,  fo  ihi?  N,  of  l)elikta<!h  (tip  coast  i*  called 
Tcfnraijjf,  *  die  country  of  unctuoiB  wood,'  iho  t)mb(>r  «>f  iJiu  fir-trtres  lutinp  con&idoriHJ  «is 
peculiarly  inflammahlc,  iicircumstanc*  knawn  to  Pliny.  Thu  Tnkhialn-l^agh  is  but  a  few 
miles  to  die  N.  of  the  Yanar  uf  Delikta'^hf  and  ihe  oga  tuld  Btaufort  tiiiil  evury  autumti 
u  mighty  groan  is  heard  to  iissno  from  iho  summit  of  die  moimtaiTi  K>udfir  than  thu  lYpuit 
of  liny  cannon,  but  unaccompani&d  by  fir«  or  smoke*  He  profijsscd  his  Ij^^uranro  of  (ht» 
cauM,  hut  IxOievod  that  it  was  an  annual  summons  to  the  elect  to  muku  the  best  of  llieir 
wiiy  to  paradivc.  Bui  Lhoro  can  be  Utile  doubt  of  the  truth  of  such  inlAmal  vxpio^rions  in 
th»  m{>uiitain<^,  fi.»f  tbo  bantu  phenomenon  u  said  by  captains  Lewis  and  Clark  lu  Ite  hfanl 
in  the  rocky  moiint:un«(,  an<l  tho  Spaniards  aAirm  iho  existence  of  ihe  same  plienoaionoa 
In  tht  moantaiiis  nf  Now  Mexico. 
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plflia  of  Ktmteb.  Thb  latter  U  as  flat  as  those  of  Arabia,  stretching;  to  tbu 
E.  beyond  ibo  reach  of  vision.  Neither  thii*,  nor  most  of  the  [))uiiLs  ot 
Phrygia,  have  so  tnudi  as  a  tree  or  slffub  to  salute  tlie  eye.  lik  some  parts 
these  plains  are  very  fertile,  in  others  imprt^ated  witli  nitre  and  crystals 
f>f  »alt.  8ak  inai*Mhe«  and  riven*  having  no  outlets  are  to  be  found  in  se- 
veral of  these  upland  plateaus,  which  are  sometimes  so  elevated  as  sensibly 
lo  affect  the  climate  and  productions.  One  of  these  in  thus  described  by 
StrabO:^  nnder  the  iiftine  of  Hagaudene :  "  The  cold  there  prevent*  the  fruit 
tree*  from  thriving,  whilst  olive-trees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3,000 
stadia  more  to  the  N."  Lib*  ad*  p>  bQ,  It  muHt  be  rennirked  that  as  the 
slope  of  the  peninsula  is  towarck  the  N. — as  is  evident  from  the  course  of 
the  great  rivers^  which  all  run  to  the  Black  sea — the  highest  levels  must  be 
to  the  S.  or  tin?  E. 

lAtkas*^  Many  of  these  exist  in  the  peninsula  which  are  deutitute  of 
!l8,  anti  more  or  leas  impregnated  with  salt.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
lake?  of  Twla  (  Tatta  of  Sirabo)  30  miles  in  length  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
lake  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Phrygian  plateau^  and  S.E.  of  the 
Bonrc4»  of  the  Sangariu*.  h\  the  extensive  plain  between  llie  ranges  of  tlie 
Sultan-Dagh  on  the  S.W.  and  the  Emir-Dagh  on  the  N.E.  aie  three  salt 
lakes  wthout  outlets.  In  iHauria,  near  Beyshehri,  tu-e  other  three  salt 
liikest  hitter  and  saponaceous.  West  of  Isauria  is  the  lake  of  Uourdonr,  the 
Bncient  Ascania  Palm  in  Plirygia.  Another  salt  luke  lies  a  little  to  (he  E. 
of  Konieh  (Iconinm).  Several  other  lakes,  but  of  no  great  note,  are  found 
in  Bith)Tiia,  as  the  lake  of  ApoUoniay  the  Ascania  FaluSf  the  lake  of  Sa^ 
banjah  (Sophon)  and  others. 


CHAR  lI.-CLlxMATE  AND  PRODUCTION& 

Climaie.'J  The  climate  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  the  theme  of  coiiHtant 
and  deser^^ed  praise.  It  enjoys  a  nubhiess  of  temperature  not  known 
across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorun.  Tlie  heat  is  moderated  by  the 
nuraerow*  and  lofty  mountaiinH  which  either  encirclo  or  divernify  tlie  inte- 
rior, w!iilst  the  intensity  of  the  winter  cold  is  diminished  by  the  viriniry  of 
three  neas.  It  is  to  this  region  that  what  Ilifipocnites  has  said  i»f  Asia 
?rally  (a  proof  of  nncient  igJiorajice)  peculiarly  applies.  There  is 
jly  any  variation  of  html  and  cold  known  here,  the  two  temperatureB 
are  so  ilelightfully  blended  togetlier.  The  Houthern  coasts,  however,  are 
liable  to  excessive  heats,  whilst  t!ie  coasts  of  t!ie  Black  sea  are  occasionally 
subjected  to  excessive  moisture. 

Mineral  Prodttciions,'}  The  copper-mines  of  Tocat,  that  of  Konieh 
near  Constambool,  nn<!  that  of  GheniiMh-Khana  S.  of  Trebisondj  are  Rtill 
celebrated.  There  is  al«o  a  hilver-miiie  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghemish-Kluino, 
but  it  does  not  yield  a  third  of  its  wonted  produce.  All  llie  mountains  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  sea  ami  the  Euphrates  exhibit  indicatiimH 
of  excellent  copper.  The  rainea  of  Arabkir  in  Armenia  Minor  are  Htill 
rich  in  gold  and  silver.  We  are  told  by  tlie  prophet  Ezekiel  that  Tubal 
and  Mewhech  traded  in  vesselw  of  brass  (copper).  Now  these  tribea  inhabited 
the  mountains  above-mentioned.  Fmm  the  abumlance  of  iron-stone  pr<H 
duced  in  these  mountain;*,  and  their  nianufactureH  of  iron  and  steel,  the  in- 
habitants formerly  obtained  the  appellation  of  Chalybi&ns,  or  workers  in 
iron  and  steel.  The  Chalybiim  steel  was  esteemed,  next  to  Iberian,  the 
beet  in  Asia ;  it  was  reckoned  preferable  to  that  of  8inope,  Lydia,  and 
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Lai-onia.     The  whole  inountaiaout)  region  between  the  Upper  Euphrates 

aud  tbo  BIa4!k  iea  is  full  of  irou-.^tone.  Muaut  Olgasys  web  fatiioiis  for  it« 
ciimalmr,  Lydia  for  ita  gold,  Potilus  for  it»  rotk-cry^lal,  and  t!i«  central 
jnoviiicea  for  valuable  alabaster  and  coralline  marbles.  But  all  or  luoet  of 
these  have  eitlnT  disappeared,  the  mines  being  exliaust'ed,  or  they  are  no 
llong;er  wrought  under  an  oppressive  goFeniment  wbich  paralyzes  all  io- 
duHtry.  We  no  lonj^er  bear  of  tbo  ^^oldeii  sanda  of  tbe  Pattoliis  which 
eiirirlied  tbe  Lydian  kings  or  t!ie  Htill  more  ancient  Hu-ygiau  mouarcha. 
Lydia  was  tamouH  for  producing  the  kiad»toue  called  by  tbe  Greeks  the 
magnet,  from  tbe  Magnete.n,  a  peoj^e  of  that  C4>uutry,  who  bdiabited  the 
dLsitnct  of  Magnesia.  The  Lydian  stone,  used  m  a  test  of  gold  by  the 
ancientfl,  was  also  a  production  of  this  |>art  of  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  fact, 
however,  is,  that  we  know  very  little  of  ibe  mineral  productions  of  Asiu 
Minor^  all  our  knowletlge  of  tbera  being  derived  from  tbe  ancients,  wlio 
knew  much  more  of  tlie  subject  than  the  modems.  It  Is  (i"Oin  Strabo 
and  Pliny  that  any  thing  can  be  gleaned  respecting  the  mineral  wealth  of 
this  peninsula.  The  farmer  tells  us  of  the  romantic  Corj'cian  cave, — the 
spot  near  IIe[)hestiou  in  Lycia,  whence  issued  an  inflammable  gas, — the 
petrifying  springs  of  Hierapolls, — and  many  other  curiosities*  It  is  he  also 
who  informs  us  that  tfie  mountain  Sandaracurgium,  a  branch  of  Olgasys,  was 
rendered  hollow  l»y  the  continual  mining  operations  cairied  on  in  its  iate' 
rior.  Both  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  and  Dr  Chandler  confirm  what  Strabo  has 
said  above  of  tbe  hot  springti  of  Hierapolis.  Cliaudler  found  a  nja^s  of 
rock  bu'uied  by  tbe  tufa,  a  soft  sand-stone,  which  tliese  waters  deposit.  It 
re«end>les  an  inmiense  cascade  which  has  been  suddeidy  frozen  or  con- 
verted into  titoni\  Tliese  travellera  also  confirm  bU  account  of  the  pesti- 
lential cave,  whose  ijernicious  eKhalatiions  were  so  destructive  to  all  who 
rauie  within  rea*:b  of  their  influence. 

Veghiable  Produciions*J  Tlie  coasta  of  tliis  peninsula  furnish  neaily 
the  same  productions  as  Southern  Greece.  Mastic  and  tamarind-trees 
adoni  tbe  winding  banks  of  the  Mamnder,  whilst  tbe  wild  vine  climbs  lo 
the  Buniinits  of  the  trees,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  and  forming  a  thou- 
sand btlle  radiant  grotto<»«.  With  greater  majesty  the  vast  shade  of  tlie 
plane-tree  is  cast  over  a  soil  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  rich 
and  alluvial  soil  of  the  Sardian  plain,  though  destitute  of  trees,  produc4*s 
abundance  of  corn  and  cotton.  Even  the  cold  heights  of  Taurus  are 
crowned  with  c.y|)ress,  juniper,  and  savin-trees.  Many  thousand  acres  of 
this  range,  where  IMr  Brown  crosse<l  it  in  bis  r<»ut«  tVom  Aintab  to  Ul- 
Bt>Mtan,  are  covered  with  cedars  of  great  size  and  age,  which  throw  around 
a  delicious  odour.  On  the  route  from  Constantinople  to  Angora,  grapes 
are  to  be  found  in  all  tbo  townsj  but  those  of  Terekli  are  the  best — oidy 
yielding  to  those  of  Damascus — being  white,  of  a  line  flavour,  ancj  severi 
of  ibem  are  very  large.  Angora,  though  nituated  in  a  lofty  plateau,  is 
aurrountled  with  numerous  gardens  superabundant  in  fruit,  especially  pears, 
of  the  finest  quality,  which  are  sent  frequently  to  Constantinople  as  pre- 
sents. No  part  of  Asia  Minor  can  vi«i  with  ilie  plain  of  CanMirea  Maxtiiii 
for  the  quality,  variety,  and  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
iiuantities  of  both  eiqiosed  in  tbe  bazaars  for  sale  are  extnionlinury.  Tlie 
delightful  vale  of  Tereboli,  covered  with  groves,  %voods,  and  gardens,  pro- 
duces tbe  moHt  delicious  pears  in  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  giu-dens  of  Kirsbehr 
near  the  Halys,  (Andrapa  in  Galatia,)  for  beauty,  extent,  ami  variety,  re- 
semble those  of  Damascus.  The  wliole  of  the  northern  peninsula,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  tineat  countries  in  nntnref  fiu*  surpassing  the  southern  and 
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central  parts  in  salubrity  and  fertility.  Tlie  plain  of  TJl-Bcmtftn^  besides 
the  city  8o  called,  t'OTjtainH  10  viJliiges,  all  of  which  art*  flurrounded  hy  fine 
trees,  cultivated  fieldti  (ind  mtMxdovvts,  iiTiji^iti^d  by  uumberleas  streamlela  of 
the  finest  water*  The  aspect  of  the  nortbern  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  t!ie  central  jdatcau,  which  is  tame  and  uniform, 
whereas  the  former  is  a  highly  diverHified  tract  of  woods  and  cultivated 
plains,  romantic  dells,  charming  vales,  winding-  streams,  and  delii;blfiil 
undulations  of  surface.  The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  present  a  dreary 
and  monotonous  anpectj  producing  only  saline  plants,  or  sage  and  worm- 
wood. Often  hy  the  wide  of  dreary  jjujlt-marshes  the  plains  are  le8s  hnmid, 
and  derive  their  verdure  wholly  from  two  kinds  of  broomj  the  spartium 
nncium  and  the  spinoA^um.  The»e  barren  districts  support  at  present,  as 
they  tlid  formerly,  sheep  and  astjes.  Some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
interior,  towards  the  E.,  contain  subterniTiean  fires,  wbilbt  the  neigldiour- 
iiig  soil  is  blundated  with  cold  and  Ht^jgnant  water.  The  vegetation  of  the 
Caramauian  coast  is  f^imilar  to  that  of  maritime  Syria,  but  the  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  as  the  whole  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  sub- 
jected to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  ftmlaria.^  The  whole  country 
between  the  sea  and  the  southern  foot  of  the  Taurus,  coraprehemling  the 
ancient  Ciliria  Ti-acbea,  is  called  Itcbil  by  the  Turkw,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed a«  one  immense  forest  of  oaks,  Heechea,  fii*s,  and  junipers.  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  few  straggling  Turcoman  tribes,  who  breed  camels,  hor!:$eS; 
and  black  cattle, — the  latter  two  diujinutive,  the  former  strong  and  covered 
with  shaggy  hair.  They  have  no  sheep,  Irat  numerous  flocks  of  goatSj  pro- 
tected by  large  shaggy  flogs,  remarkable  for  sagacity,  etrengthii  and  ferocity. 
It  was  from  the  forests  of  the  Taurus  that  the  ancients  procured  their  ship 
timber.  The  quercits  injecforia^  the  oak  which  produces  tlie  gall-nuts 
used  for  dyeings  is  grown  every  where  from  the  Bosphonis  to  Syria  and 
the  frontiers  of  Persia-  Oaks  and  pines  predominate  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  ranges  of  the  penineiula.  Many  of  the  pines  in  the  former  range 
attain  a  circumference  of  IG  feet.  Kinnier  fiays  that  be  travelled  four  hours 
gradually  aiM*en ding  a  pine  forest,  the  pines  increasing  in  magnitude  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation,  and  growing  to  an  immense  height*  having  their  bnmcbei* 
generally  near  the  top,  au<l  incomparably  more  majestic  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  in  the  N,  of  Europe.  These  pines  could  easily  be  floated  down 
the  Karasu  and  Ki^il-Innak  into  the  Black  sea,  l)ut  the  far  greater  part 
ai-e  at  present  left  to  rot  in  the  forests.  These  extensive  forests,  in  llie 
hands  of  a  naval  au<l  commercial  people,  would  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  ship^timber.  If  ever  a  European  power  should  gain  possession 
of  Asia  Minor,  it  wonbl  never  want  materials  for  a  navy.  There  are  en- 
tire woo<ls  of  wahuit,  beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore^  jessamine,  dwarf-oak, 
myrtle,  apricot,  plum,  apple,  and  cherry-trees.  From  t^ivas  to  Tocat,  a 
journey  of  18  hours,  the  mountainous  surface  is  covered  with  pines  and  firs. 
From  Konak  to  Samsoom,  a  distance  of  2B  miles,  the  mountainous  surface 
abounds  in  noble  trec*s,  and  presents  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic scenery,  that  a  peraon  might  imagine  himself  riding  in  the  policies  of  an 
English  nobleman.  Evergreens,  as  the  laurel,  holly,  aud  others,  are  abun- 
dant* besides  willows  and  immense  poplars,  and  vines,  in  many  placet)  aa 

*  This  is  paiiJcularly  the  case  with  the  ^f  of  Mocri,  tine  nTiriHni  Gliiurus,  at  the 
N,  W.  iingl*!  of  LyciJi,  The  lofty  mn*iriniinH  eiitirx-ly  Burroimdin^  it,  \ea.\e  the  gidf  as  it 
vr«rtr  in  thtt  iHittom  of  n  pit,  whitre  tlie  air  has  not  a  irvn  circuialiuji,  atid  nikurv  the  at- 
uiftsphert-  is  ufifiii  sn  <sti!rry  that  respiraiJon  is  diHicuIl ;  at  the  same  lime  iiiuddt'ii  gusis  of 
wind  rush  dovvn  ni  from  the  stiow^y  summits  nmuiid,  carryiing  fever  ruid  dep«h 

lo  thoM  who  oxpM  ifi  to  5ucli  rffreehiog  but  dvcviU'iil  ^iiUt^. 
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tJiick  lift  the  body  of  a  man,  entwining  the  tninka  and  bmnclies  of  tlifl 
even  to  the  veiy  top,  from  which  tliey  hang  iti  beautiful  and  exubenuiT 
fe^toona. 

i'oiV,  (^T.]  Tlie  soil  of  Asia  Minor  is  very  variable,  but  a  d^ep  clay  is  eaid 
to  be  nio«t  prevftltint.  Wheal,  barley,  and  the  yellow  dm  rail  form  tlie  chief  ob- 
jects of  agriculture;  rice  is  al»o  cultivated  in  some  parts;  but  agriculturef  in 
ever)'^  liranch  of  it,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  thin  country.  Under  the  preaent 
lords  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  security  of  property,  nor  remuneration  fora^frical- 
tural  toil.  No  care  whatever  is  taken  to  improve  the  land ;  and  indeed  for  tlii» 
there  cxin  be  no  stimuluB,  where  the  farmer  is  linble  to  be  turned  out  at  a 
moment's  warning^,  and  h  certain  of  being  taxed  or  plundered  by  an  oppres- 
•ive  and  avaricious  pasha,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  produce  of  hia  farm.  It 
i«  quite  common  for  the  paaha,  when  a  plentiful  harvest  i«  expected^  to  seize 
the  Btnndinpr  crops  at  a  low  valuation  and  then  put  them  up  to  the  highent 
bidder.  This  system,  so  dcBtructive  of  all  industry,  ia  theeflect  of  the  im* 
politic  but  favourite  system  of  continually  changing  the  paahas,  lest,  by  be- 
injf  settled  for  a  consideiable  time  in  tfieir  paHhalicj*,  they  should  revolt. 
Every  pasba,  therefore,  iluring  the  shoit  and  uncertain  period  of  his  govem- 
nieut,  ha«»  not  only  to  feed  tfie  avarice  of  the  imperial  itiLni8tei"s,  but  also 
to  accumulate  an  independency  for  himself  previciu*^  to  \m  retirement  from 
oftic6.  Tike  ramie  of  farming  the  revenue  under  the  existing  system  of 
tbingi  13  also  mo*'l  destructive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  A  person 
who  wiwhea  to  farm  the  revenueH  of  a  district,  suppose  of  10  or  12  village^^ 
after  ac^rtaining  their  value  with  all  posnible  accuracy,  goes  to  a  minister  and 
olfera  what  he  thinks  proper  for  such  term  of  years  aa  maybe  agreed  upon. 
Ab  the  government  in  always  indigent,  the  offer  of  ready  money  is  generally 
acsccpted;  and  nothing  more  is  required  to  giva  him  unlimited  power 
over  the  district  in  question,  and  authority  to  augment  his  revenue  by  every 
means  of  fraud  and  extortion.  Tims  what  wa^  originally  suppoied  to  yield 
ir»  purneft,  he  makes  to  yield  40  ;  the  peasantry  are  thereby  ruined,  but  tbia 
does  not  embarrass  the  vtiilczm^  whose  oidy  concern  is  to  make  the  mo6l 
of  the  district  during  the  time  he  holds  it.  Thus  whilst  there  is,  on 
the  fine  hand,  a  strong  positive  motive  to  oppress,  the  etimuluH  to  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  the  iantlholdere  is  the  most  feeble  and  negative 
possible.  The  necessary  conHequence  is  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the 
country  and  the  iricieaHe  of  robbers  and  rebels,  the  great  body  of  whotri 
are  peasants  and  otfier  subjects  of  the  porte,  who  have  been  thus  stripped 
of  their  properly.  The  land-tax  is  very  moderate,  being  only  one-teoth 
of  the  annual  income  ;  but  as  the  population  is  decreasing,  whatever  is 
deficient  of  the  nilri,  must  he  made  up  by  d»ose  who  remaiiL.  There  U 
no  such  thing  a"*  landed  property  in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  all  persona 
and  property  l>elong  to  the  sultan.  The  \'ery  Tm-kn  themselves  liave  no 
right  in  fee  simple  to  heritable  property,  and  are  only  tenantn  at  moat  for 
life ;  if  they  die  without  nude  heirs,  tlie  sultan  becomes  their  heir.  Tlie 
pifMlB  belonging  to  the  Timariot«,  who  hohl  tliem  on  niihtar)'  tenure,  are 
■Ibliahle  at  the  plea^sure  of  the  Hultan.  The  sultan  is  the  vicegerent  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  pasha  is  the  image  of  the  wultanj  and  every  suldicr 
,  who  carries  an  order  in  a  representative  of  the  pasha.  Every  pallia  unitea 
ill  his  own  person  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  joins  with  these  very 
^frequently  ihr  farming  of  the  revenue;  and  some  of  then*  exercise  judicial 
iMirer,  so  tliat  every  pasha,  in  his  own  provincp.*  may  he  ilenominated  a 
■fciltlin  on  ft  small  scale.  Tlii«  principle  of  successive  delegation  multipliea 
the  number  of  cqqiressors,  and  the  peasantry  have  to  bear  the  whole  weight. 
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I  If  the  siiltau  oppre^ii  tlie  pastm,  tlie  latter  can  indemnify  tiimsetf  by  op* 
i  pressing  his  uuilerlitiga ;  and  tliey  in  theii*  turn  indemnify  themi^elve^  by 
[lippcesamg'  tbe  merchaniH  and  cultivators,  who  £miuot  nhih  thi3  load  of  ac- 
[cuniiilated  weigtn  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  but  vtivkHt  bear  it  all.  Thu9 
I  tliB  instmbility  of  property, — the  monopoly  of  graiii,^ — the  oppression  of  the 
[cultivator^ — and  the  impossibility  of  being  ever  able  to  accumulate  anything 
J  in  the  shape  of  capital  for  t!ie  purpose  of  cultivation,^ — all  operate  as  a  dead 
I  weiglit  on  afjcrlcullure,  and  have  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  ebb*  As  tbe  in- 
[•ecurity  and  insisibiJity  of  property  prevent  the  Turksu  from  building  ex* 
[peiuiive  and  t^ub^tanttal  houses,  ao  tbe  same  eausen  combined  with  the  po- 
f'Verty  of  the  cukivatorH,  have  prevented  the  erection  of  comfortable  dwell- 
l^g^  und  suitable  accommodation  for  the  pea^^antry  and  their  cattle.  Nothing 
rVttt  huts  are  to  be  seen  in  place  of  farm-housea,  stablej?,  banis,,  and  gran- 
Ittiei*  Tbe  landn  are  constantly  reverting  to  the  state,  and  are  let  by  llie 
||M0has  to  any  who  will  undertake  their  cidtivation.      Thus  by  far  the 

greater  portion  of  the  land  lies  wawte  for  want  of  cultivation,  and  what 
[milErht  Ije  deemed  a  paradiKe  is  reduced  to  a  desert.  The  implements  of 
Lhu«*bandry  are  rude  in  the  extreme ;  the  plough  being  frequently  not  even 
Labud  with  iron,  and  in  general  drai^n  by  four  03ten,  though  in  aome 
[partd  ivhere  the  soil  h  stilf  and  clayey,  ten  and  twelve  oxen  are  yoked  to 
F»  plough.  The  grain  h  thrashed  or  more  frequently  trodden  by  an  inde- 
[finite  number  of  horses  or  oxen  placed  abreast  of  each  other,  and  diiveji 
[in  a  cirde  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  Erst  windy  day  to  winnow  the 
tgraiiu  The  atraw  being  then  chopped  by  a  sort  of  cylinder,  stuck  round 
[•bout  with  sharp  pointed  flIintH  and  drawn  by  two  oxen«  the  whole  La 
[-put  into  sacks  or  baskets  and  carried  into  the  neighbouring  village- 
[Mo^  of  the  land  h  now  occupied  by  pastoral  hordea,  as  the  Turcomans 
Lftnd  Koords,  who  not  only  deprecate  the  idea  of  residing  in  villagefl  ttiem- 
Jtelve«,  but  w'dl  not  even  suffer  others  to  settle  within  tbe  iimiu  of  their 
rjnrisdictioQ.  In  ancient  Plirygia,  nothing  la  almost  to  be  seen  but  the 
Rrestiges  of  dilapidated  cities,  towna,  and  villagea.  It  must  be  remarked 
llkowevcr,  lliat  wherever  the  pashas  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  inde- 
h^dence  for  any  length  of  time,  such  districts  arc  invariably  the  richest, 
Kest  peopled  and  cultivated,  since  these  chiefs  find  it  their  interest  to  en- 
Moarage  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  who  are  continually  deHcrtiug  those 
ipAFta  of  the  country  immediately  governed  by  the  officers  of  the  aultan,  to 
ralace  them!$elves  under  their  protection.  The  prosperity  of  Asia  Minor 
[|s  in  this  way  always  fluctuating  according  to  the  actions  and  dif^positioni 
[of  its  respective  rulers.  Sometiniea  the  districta  are  well  peopled  and  culti- 
P'tated — speaking  comparatively — and  at  others  waste  and  foR«aken,  Whole 
[Tillages  emigrate  from  one  district  to  another  without  much  trouble  or  ex- 
f|>enw,  since  their  houseH  are  simple  and  of  easy  construction,  and  their  ar- 
[ticles  of  furniture  so  few  and  trifling,  as  to  be  easily  trauHported  an  the 
%acks  of  the  cattle,  which  supply  them  with  milk  during  the  journey*  ^^^ 
yind  every  where  abundance  ot'  pasture.  As  the  Turka  aie  much  uddicted 
IIp  the  use  of  opium,  a  vnst  quantity  of  it  is  produced  in  the  plains  of 
lOphium-Karahissar.  The  quantity  of  this  drug  raised  here  eometimeii 
[amounts  to  60,000  lbs. 

h  Zoology.']  Very  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  animal  kingdom  in 
I|Ab>b  Minor.  Horses  of  the  ancient  Cappadocian  breed,  so  famed  in  an- 
ment  times  for  strength  and  Beetnesa,  still  abound.  They  are  chiefly  bred 
^y  the  Turcomans,  who  pf^sess   great  droves.     Black  cattle*  sheep,  and 

gottta,  are  almost  exclusively  tbe  property  of  these  hordes.     The  elevated 
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n  pi  and  of  Awgora  in  Galatla  is  celebrated  for  its  breods  of  sheep  and 
goata.  The  hair  of  tbe  latter  resembles  Bilk  for  fineneea,  length,  and 
glosaineas.  The  goats  are  of  great  size,  and  each  goat  produces  aDtiually 
from  200  to  300  drams  weight  of  this  fleece.  It  is  taken  from  the  whole 
body,  and  not  tbe  belly  alone.  They  are  shorn  once  a  year,  and  the  aheep, 
whose  wool  19  also  peculiarly  6ne  and  long,  twice.  Of  the  silken  fleece 
of  the  goat,  shawls,  it  ia  reported,  equal  in  quality  to  the  Caabmerian,  and 
&a  wide,,  have  been  made.  These  coat  tlie  maker  100  piastres  each; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cast  flowen  in  tliem*  Good  woollen 
cloth  has  also  been  made  of  the  same  material,  but  this  manufacture  has 
been  abandoned  for  want  of  demand.  A  special  regulation  obliges  tbe 
weaver  of  Angora  shalloons  to  work  ihem  with  double  thread,  otherwia© 
they  might  be  made  much  finer.  Tbe  cats  of  Angora  are  equally  famous 
as  the  goata  for  their  great  size  and  the  fineness  of  their  hair.  The  breed 
of  goata  is  said  to  be  declining.  There  is  here,  however,  a  great  extent 
of  counti-y  capable  of  supplying  food  for  flocks;  ao  that,  under  a  better 
government  and  proper  management,  the  number  might  he  easily  aug- 
mented. This  beautiful  animat,  according  to  information  obtained  on  the 
spot,  is  only  to  be  found  within  certain  limits,  Wulli-Khan  on  the  W.  and 
tlte  Haty«i  on  the  E.;  and  travellers  have  remarked^  that  they  have  never 
neen  such  fine-haired  goats  without  these  limits.  Mount  Taurus,  as  might 
be  expected,  abounds  in  wild  animals  of  various  detscripttons ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  lion  is  now  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  as  formerly.  Swans 
Blill  continue  to  frequent  tbe  banks  of  tbe  famed  Cayster.  Red  partridges 
cover  the  coasts  of  tlie  Hellespont.  Every  kind  of  game  abounds  in  this 
semi-cultivated  country,  and  there  are  wild  sheep  on  mount  Taurus. 

Commerce  and  Mamtfticiitres,~\  Under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Tur- 
key, there  is  little  room  for  expatiating  on  tbe  subject  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. The  Turks  have  never  been  a  commercial  people.  Their  merchant- 
Tesaels  are  almost  wholly  manned  by  Greeks,  whilst  the  Armenians  conduct 
the  inland  commerce.  Smyrna  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  INIinor,  and 
Trebisond  near  the  bead  of  tbe  Euxine,  seem  to  be  the  only  commercial 
cities  of  note.  Tbe  former  has  fiom  immemorial  time  been  a  commer- 
cial city»  Ten  times  lia^  it  been  destroyed,  and  as  often  has  it  risen 
from  its  ashes ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  Le- 
▼ant.  Its  central  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  port  have  continually 
attracted  mercliants  of  all  nations  by  sea,  and  in  caravans  by  land.  The 
exports  from  Smyrna  are  silks,  goats'  and  ramels*  hair,  cotton,  wool, 
embroidered  muslins^  morocco  leather,  coloured  camlets,  gall-nuts,  cur^ 
rants,  amber,  lazulite,  and  tlnigs — such  as  galbanum,  musk,  rhubarb,  and 
various  gums.  We  find  heie  also  a  variety  of  carpets,  besides  pearls, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  Trebisond,  in 
like  manner,  has  always  been  a  commercial  city  since  its  foundation  by 
R  Greek  colony  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  principal  exports  are 
silks  and  cottons  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants,  fruits,  and  wines.  Tbe 
imports  are  sugar,  woollens,  and  colTee,  from  Constantinople  %  and  grain, 
salt,  and  iron,  from  the  Crimea  and  Mingrelia.  There  is  no  countiy 
better  fitted  for  commerce  than  Asia  Minor,  surrounded  as  it  ia  by  three 
seas,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  But  as  industry  is  the  basis  of 
all  commerce,  the  latter  cannot  flourish  while  the  former  is  paralyzed  by 
an  oppressive  government.  Labour  is  the  foundation  of  wealth.  Bat 
there  can  be  no  stimulus^  for  agricultural  toil  and  manufacturing  ingenuity, 
where  the  remuneration  is  no  more  than  sufficient  barely  to  support  exist- 
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enc«.     Wealth,  if  poflsesaed,  oiuAt  be  concealed  here.     It  miiat  not  appear 
iln  the  shape  of  capita!,  whether  for  agTicuhure  or  manufactiires,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  a  comfortable  house  or  farm,  else  it  would  excit«  the  cupidity 
of  a  pasha  or  hin  myrmidons.     Corameree  being  merely  the  exchange  of 
•the  productions  of  one  country  for  those  of  another,  where  there  isj  a  re- 
;^undancy  in  either,  there  can  be  no  commerce  in  a  country  where  nothing 
snore  h  raised  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  animals,  or  manufactured 
by  human  industry^,  than  what  barely  suffices  for  existence;  and  for  this  plain 
1,  that  there  is  nothing:  to  exchaage.    This  is  nearly  the  state  of  Tur- 
commerce  and  manufactures.     Were  due  encouragement  given  to 
it  industry,  the  commerce  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  ten  times  more 
'than  it  is,  from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  capacity  of  support- 
ring  ft  dense  population.     Ophium-Karahissar  is  famous  for  its   manufac- 
^^ture  of   black  felts.      A   considerable  quantity  of   silk    and  cotton-stufTs 
•is  manufactured  at  Bursa  (Pnua  ad   Olympum)    for    exportation*     Its 
aatins  and  tapestries  are  highly  valued,  and  the  raw  silk  is  cliiefly  imported 
from  Persia,  as  the  quantity  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the   manu- 
I^M^tures.     Amasia,   the  birth-place  of   Strabo  the   geographer,   is  noted 
•for   its  linen-manufactures;  and  Toeat  for  its  manufactures  of  blue  mo- 
iCocco    and  silken    stuff's,    along   with    copper  utensils.     A    great   many 
|mnted  calicoes,  brought  from  Bassora   by  the   caravaos,   are    exported 
irom  Tocal.     Caatamooni  is  also  noted  for  ita  manufactures  of  copper- 
vtensils  and  rarioua   others.     Amisus  still    enjoys  a  tolerable  commerce 
in  the    exportation   of    native  copper    from  Tocal,    linen    from    Amasia, 
iand  cotton  from  Adana.      Prom  Rize,  N.E.  of  Trebisond,  a  great  quan- 
-tity   of    manufactured    linens    and    copper    is    exported.     KniHaria   en- 
joys a  considerable  trade  in   cotton,   which  is  produced  abundantly  in 
«t«  vicinity.     A  considerable   article  of  exportation  is  timber  from  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula-     This  might  be  increased  to  an  indefinite 
.•extent;  were  encouragement  given,  from  the  immense   forests  that  crown 
ijUie  mountains  and   adorn    their   slopes.     Tardus  in    Cilicia  etilil    enjoys 
[^ome    remnant  of  its    ancient   commerce.     The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  and  sesame,  which  are  sent  to  Malta>  and  thence 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.     Copper  from  Maden,  and  gall-nut«  from  mount 
Taurus,  are  staple   commodities.     The  imports  are  rice  and   sugar  from 
Damietta,  coffee  from  Yemen^  and  sometimes  coffee  and  sugar,  with  hard- 
ware, from  Malta.     Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  reared  in  the  extensive 
plain  of  Tarsns. 


CHAR  111.— POPULATION  AND   TRIBtlS. 
The  population  of  this  region  consists  of  5  classes :   Titrkst  Greeh^  Ar- 
nenianSf  Turcoma/is,  and  Koords^  with  a  few  wandering  Arabs.     Two  of 
these — the   Greeks  and  Armenians — profess   Christianity;   the   rest    are 
Johammedaiis,     W^hat  proportion  these  classes  bear  to  each  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.     Neither  registers   nor  censuses  are  known  in 
^Turkey  ;  and,  consequently,  no  certain  information  can  possibly  be  offered 
respecting  the   amount  of  the  population   in   general,   nor  of  its  various 
classes  in  particular.    It  is  supposed  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  com- 
pose three-fifths  of  the  whole  population.     The  number  of  Armenians  in 
le  cities  of  Asiatic  Toikey  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the   Greeks,     lliey 
re  a  timid  industrious  race,  and  flock  to  the  larger  towns»  where  they  are 
'oiployed  in  commercial  pursuits.     An  inordinate  love  of  gain  is  their 
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predommant  character;  their  ideas  are  sordid,  and  they  are  ready^  ta  tak« 
07eiy  adrantage  of  ignorance  or  Decessity  in  their  commercial  dealings. 
The  Greeks  may  be  diTided  into  two  classes, — those  who  dwell  in  towns, 
and  those  who  cultivate  the  land.  The  former  mnch  resemble  the  Arme- 
niana  :  bat  the  latter  are  active,  subtle,  and  yincHctive.  The  Greeks  are 
engaged  in  all  arts  and  professions.  The  Turks  are  but  little  addicted  to 
commerce ;  but  some  of  them  at^e  able  agriculturists,  and  others  evince 
considerable  dexterity  as  cloth 'manufactarers^  tanners,  and  armoarers. 
Their  works  tn  steel  and  copper^  as  well  as  iu  died  stuifa^  equal  or  excel* 
in  the  opinion  of  Sestini,  the  most  perfect  European  productions  in  the 
same  departments*  The  Tttrcomans  are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribea, 
each  governed  by  tta  own  chief.  They  depend  for  subsistence  on  their 
flocks ;  and  by  the  sale  of  their  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  black  cattle,  they 
are  enabled  to  purchase  com  and  other  necessaries^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  chiefs.  Tljey  are  a  boisterous  and  ignorant,  but 
brave,  high-spirited,  and  hospitable  race  ;  and  when  once  they  have  eaten 
salt  with  a  stranger,  they  will  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity.  Bribery 
and  corruption  are  not  known  amongst  them.  They  are  genuine  Turks, 
who  still  retain  all  the  rudeness,  simpHcity,  and  hospitality  of  their  pasto- 
ral ancestors,  who  roamed  in  the  plains  of  Toorkistaun.  Unlike  the 
Koords,  they  are  nowise  addicted  to  thieving.  Some  of  their  tribes  in 
Asia  Minor  can  raise  20,000  horsemen  ;  Chapwaun  Oglou,  a  powerful 
Turcoman  chief,  could  raise  40,000  men  in  one  month.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  porte,  which  originally  gave  them 
lands  on  the  condition  of  furnishing  certain  speeilied  bodies  of  horse  and 
foot  for  the  service  of  the  state  in  time  of  war.  But  the  sultan  is  now 
too  feeble  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.  Each  horde  is 
divided  into  distinct  classes  or  families,  governed  by  boys,  all  of  whom  are 
subject  to  the  beglerbeg,  or  head  of  the  horde,  llie  Koords  ai"e  numer> 
OUB  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  They  set  a  high  value  on  birth ; 
and  in  the  article  of  marriage  the  bridegroom  purchases  his  intended 
spouse.  The  Koords  are  universally  addicted  to  thieving.  Two  hordes 
of  them,  called  the  Ourragicks  and  SMnnamerlis^  wander  and  rob  in  the 
paahalic  of  Marash,  and  levy  contributions  on  caravans  and  travellers. 


CHAP.  iv.^crriEs  anb  topographs 

Trebisond.'^  Commencing  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  Trebisond 
is  the  first  city  of  importance  in  this  region*  It  has  always  had  some 
degree  of  respectability  under  alt  its  political  vicissitudes,  and  was  once 
the  seat  of  an  empire  under  the  Comneni.  It  is  still  a  considerable  city, 
containing,  according  to  Kinnier,  6  gates,  18  large  inosqueB,  8  khans,  S 
baths,  and  10  small  Greek  churches.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  <lirty ; 
the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed  w'nh  small  red 
tiles/ 

Amasia.']     Amasia,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  is  an  inland  city  of  the 

•  Its  Dopulatton  swnu  to  be  matter  of  mere  conjertaiv,  Kinnier  Mntfs  h  at  only  l&,O0a, 
irhilst  Prysoimel  makes  it  100,000.  Fourcade  SO.OOO,  San  IVliutin  SUOO  houses  and  40,000 
inlmbkantSf  Tanc^igna  £4,000  souUj  and,  vrhat  is  most  wonJtsrfktl  of  aU,  Adrian  Dupra 
asslgiii  not  ]f!sa  thnn  250,000  as  tho  populntion  !  Such  contradictory  ^uesK-^rork  luuils 
■hows  the  uuer  fmiilit)  uf  sudi  vogue  stateuif  nts  as  iraveliers  and  qihers  are  pleaaed  to 
|iTe  for  the  population  of  Asiatic  dtiee.    J3aibi  le&ms  to  haves  vdoptcd  the  stateioent  of 
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ancient  Pontus,  romantically  situated  in  a  valley  Burrounded  by  niOttntain«i 
which  rise  to  at  least  2500  feet  above  its  level.  The  vaMey  ia  watered 
by  the  Iris.  On  one  of  the  moantaiits  which  encompaBa  the  city  etanda 
the  ancient  cattle,  and  the  rock  i^  famous  for  some  extraorctinary  sculp- 
tures and  axcavationa,  supposed  io  be  the  tombd  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Pontus.  Ita  computed  population  is  35,000  according  to  some,  and  40,000 
accordiug  to  others.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  amiable  and  polite, 
and  g^enerally  Christians.  The  environs  produce  excellent  wine  and  fruits  ; 
and  the  women  are  represented  as  the  fairest  and  moat  engaging  of  all  the 
females  in  Asia  Minor. 

Tacai.^  More  to  the  S»  is  Tocat,  placed  in  a  deep  valley,  watered  by 
the  same  streami  and  surrounded  with  gardens  and  orchurdH.  Its  cotii-* 
puled  population  is  60,000,  The  houses  are  penerally  two  stories  high, 
and  each  haa  a  fountain  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.  The  streets  me 
woU-paved, — an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Sufiu,  ^c»2  Sivas,  the  ancient  Ceibii'a^  is  famous  for  nothing  but  a 
town-clock.  It  and  Soli  are  the  only  placeJi  where  sueh  a  thing  is  to  he 
found  in  Asia  Minor.— S»W.  of  Tocat  is  Ziie^  the  ancient  Zela  on  the 
Scylax,  where  Ca?sar  obtained  »o  rapid  and  easy  a  victory  over  Phamaces 
that  he  adopted  the  following  sententious  phra.^,  to  express  it,  "  vent,  virii, 
vicu"  It  is  still  the  seal  of  a  Turkish  paaha, — Ghmnish'KhunUy  or  *  the 
house  of  silver,*  on  the  Karshoot  river,  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  con- 
taining 7000  inhabitants.  It  m  an  extraordinaiy  tooking  place^  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  mountain,  amidst  roclts  and  precJ|)iceH.  The  silver-mine  in 
its  vicinity  does  not  now  yield  one-third  of  i\m  former  produce, — Three 
days'  journey  to  the  S.W,  over  stupendous  mountains,  passable  only  in 
summer,  is  the  romantic  town  of  Karahismi',  situated  on  an  eminence  so 
lofty  that  it  take»  4  hours'  descent  to  arrive  at  the  plain  to  the  W. — i^cy- 
lahisaavy  on  tlie  Carmili,  repreaents  the  ancient  Colonia,  a  Roman  city 
founded  by  Pompey.  It  lien  to  the  W.  of  Kandiissar^  and  is  situated  on  a 
loft)^  eminence  commanding  the  plain.^ — Nine  hours  to  the  N.W.  of  Amasia 
ia  Marzawan^  the  ancient  Phazemoniumf  still  a  liurge  city,  surrounded  by 
well-cultivated  plains^  and  having  a  silver  mine  in  its  vicinity*-^ O.miawyiA; 
the  ancient  PimoiiSf  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kisil  Irmak.  There  is 
here  a  fine  stone  bridge,  built  by  B^azet,  and  an  old  ca;stle  on  a  rock« — 
FasBing  the  Halys,  we  meet  with  Tosiay  the  ancient  Docia^  a  large  city, 
wboae  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  agriculiuraL—  Fi-riV  Kttpriy  or  *  the 
yizier's  bridge,'  on  the  Halys,  N.E.  of  Tosia,  contains  2000  families  and  a 
well-supplied  bazaar,  aa  46  villages  are  dependent  on  it. — A!>out  00  miles 
W,  of  Vizir  Knpri,  is  Tosh  Kupriy  or  '  the  stone  bri<lge,'  the  ancient 
Pompeiopolisi  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Paphlagonia.  It  lies  in  a 
most  delightfiil  valley  watered  by  the  Karasou,  and  well-wooded  with  oaks, 
poplars  of  an  immense  size,  and  walnut-trees;.  The  inhabitant^  manufac- 
ture leather  and  cotton-clotbs  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. — About  28  miles  W.  from  thi»  is  ConHamhoul,  or  '  the 
city  of  Constantine/  afterwards  called  Cdstamona,  once  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  founded  by  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  family,  and 
sobeequently  of  an  independent  prince  expelled  by  Ilderim  Bajnzet,  rein- 
stated by  Timoor,  and  again  expelled  by  Mohammed  L  It  lies  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the  Karasou,  The  population  is  computed  by  Kinnier  at 
12,000  Turk,  300  Greek,  and  40  .^innenian  families.  But  by  Fourcade, 
who  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  city,  the  population  ii  stated  at  50,000 
aanls, — a  far  more  probable  account  than  the  former* — BoH^^  the  ancvexA 
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Nadrianopolis,  i»  represented  by  KintiJer  as  a  poor  place  of  1000  h<  _ 
Isniilj  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  in  now  but  a  small  place  of  700  fainilie«. — 
The  celebrated  Nice  has  also  dwindled  dowii  to  &  village  of  100  wood  and 
mud  hoveb. 

Sculaj^h  ^c.2  The  BosphoniB  of  Thrace  now  appears  like  a  majestic 
river,  having  its  baukn  studded  with  numerous  ^illagea,  castles,  and  villas. 
At  the  termination  of  this  strait  stands  Scutari,  the  ancient  Chrytopoiist  or 
*  the  golden  city.'  It  b  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  several  hills, 
thickly  intemjingled  with  trees.  It  would  be  considered  a  large  and  fine 
city,  but  for  the  presence  of  Constantinople  on  the  opposite  side.  Its 
computed  population  is  30,000.  All  the  caravans  from  the  interior  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  pa^s  through  this  place. — The  Propontis  is  surroanded 
with  the  ruins  of  once  magnificent  cities,  particularly  those  of  Oysrieus, 
At  the  foot  of  the  majestic  and  snow-clad  Asiatic  Olympus^  stands  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  city  of  Moorsay  the  ancient  Prusa^  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Bithynia.  Its  site  is  in  a  fine  pbin^  or  rather  valley,  inclosed 
within  the  immense  ridges  of  Olympus.  This  valley  is  fertile  and  well- 
wooded,  the  verdure  of  which  and  the  fine  city  glittering  tlirough  the 
woods,  contrasted  with  the  clifis  and  snowy  summits  of  Olympus^  present 
a  scene  at  onc«  pictures<]ue  and  impressive*  In  point  of  combination  of 
rural  beauty  with  magnificent  8cener)%  the  site  of  Boorsa  is  unrivalled. 
Tile  bouHes  occupy  the  face  of  the  mountain.  They  are  principally  built 
of  wood  like  those  of  Constantinople^  and  many  of  them  have  glass  win* 
dow« ;  but  the  streets  are  »o  narrow  in  some  part«  that  you  may  leap  firoro 
one  house  to  another.  The  city  is  said  to  be  6  miles  in  circumference. 
Some  state  the  population  at  60,000  in  whole  ;  others  at  30,000 ;  and  Kin- 
nier  estimates  it  at  only  40,000,  including  Greeks,  Jews,  and  AriQenians. 
All  agree,  however,  that  Boorsa  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  has  a  very  fine  bezestein  or  exchange,  and  con- 
ducts a  great  commerce  in  silks  which  are  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants 
for  exportation.  As  the  silk  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  Fer»ia»  The  most  skil- 
ful weavers  of  all  Turkey  reside  here,  and  tlieir  silks,  satins,  and  tapestries 
are  highly  valued. 

Koutahiehj  ^c]  In  Central  Asia  Minor,  descending  S.E.  from  the  ridg« 
of  Olympu!^,  the  first  city  of  importance  is  Koxttuhieht  the  ancient  Cotyamtfu, 
in  Western  Phrygia.  It  stands  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot 
of  the  PoorwBC-Dagh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Poorsac — the  ancient  TTi^mbrins 
- — which  runs  N.  to  the  Sangarius.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  60,00n  Houl-H,  or  11,000  houses.  Of  this  number  the  Arnienians  com- 
pose lOjOOO  and  the  Greeks  5,000  persons;  the  former  live  in  plenty  and 
affluencpj  the  latter  are  poor  and  miserable.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
beglerbeg  of  Anatolia. — S.E.  of  this  is  Ophium  Kar(ihusm\  or  *  the  black 
city  of  opium,*  so  detu»niinat«d  from  its  trade  in  opium-  It  stands  on  the 
Akaraou,  and  contains,  according  to  BaUii,  60,000  inhabitants. — S.E.  of 
tliLs  is  Aksheherj  or  *  the  white  city/  the  ancient  Thi/mbriurrh  and  An- 
tiochia  ad  Pisidiunh  in  Phrygia  Paroreias.  It  contains  1,500  houses,  w^th 
many  beautiful  gardens  in  tlie  vicinity*  Here  is  a  handsome  mosque  and 
madresa  erected  to  the  raemor>'  of  the  unfortunate  Bajazet,  who  died  here 
during  his  confinement  by  Timoor.  Its  site  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Sultan-Dagh,  which  separates  Phrygia  from  Pisidia  and  Isauria. — S.E.  of 
this,  across  a  range,  is  the  ancient  Lycaonia. — Konieh,  the  ancient  Ico- 
nium,  is  the  residence  of  the  paaha  of  Karamania,  and  was  once  tl*©  resi- 
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dence  of  tlie  Seljook-syltana  of  Room,  and  subsequently  of  thi?  AbJmiau 
princefi  of  the  houne  of  Karaman.  Durin;^  thestii  days  it  was  a  great,  and 
populous  city,  and  it  still  hafl  an  imposint^  appt«aranoe  titougli  in  a  6tat«  of 
decay.  It  contains  112  nroaqucjit  two  of  whicb  are  very  beautiful  in  their 
interior.  It  has,  beaide.^,  nutucroua  madrenas^  or  collRg«(«,  but  most  of 
them  are  deserted  and  fallen  to  decay*  Several  of  the  gatf^s  of  these  old 
collej^es  are  of  singular  beauty,  being;  entirely  formed  of  marble,  orrinnientful 
with  a  profusion  of  fret-work^  and  a  fine  entablature  in  inorescn,  far  excel- 
ling  any  thing  Kinnier  had  ever  seen.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  snow- 
clad  mountains  on  all  BideB  but  the  E.,  where  a  plain«  tiat  ob  an  Arabian 
desert^  extendi^  beyond  the  reach  of  vision*  In  llie  centre  of  the  city  in  a 
ainatl  eminence,  three-fonrths  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  and  palace  of  the  Seljookian  princes.  Tlie  supposed  population 
w  20,000  souls. — To  the  S.E.  of  Konieh,  66  road-miles,  is  the  city  of 
Karaman^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  large  llat  plain,  and  near  the 
northern  bane  of  the  ancient  Taurus.  It  was  built  by  Karaman-Oglou, 
founder  of  the  Aladinian  dynasty,  from  the  ruins  of  Lamnda.  It  is  also 
in  a  state  of  progressive  decay,  though  still  containing  3000  families,  22 
khans  for  Iravelling-merchantSj  a  number  of  mosques,  and  6  baths.  With 
ita  »qaares  and  gardens  it  rovers  an  extensive  area»  but  the  houses  are 
mean.  It  trades  with  Cffisarea,  Smyrna,  and  Tarsus,  and  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  worn  by  the  lower  classes.—- N.E.  of 
Karaman,  6  hours'  jouraey*  i**  the  huge  insulated  peak  of  the  Kaiadgy 
Dagh,  and  26  miles  from  the  city  to  the  N,E.  aie  the  ruins  of  Moadin  or 
the  Jiftni,  covering  a  large  area. 

Angora,~\  In  the  very  centre  of  Central  Asia  Minor  stands  the  cele* 
brated  city  of  Angora,  the  ancient  Anc^ra^  in  Galatia.  Its  site  is  in  a 
very  elevated  plain.  It  is  to  the  fineness  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  of  this  dis- 
trict that  Angora  is  indebted  for  its  wealth.  The  cats  of  Angora  are  equally 
famous  with  the  goats  for  their  great  size,  and  t!ie  length  and  tinene^s  of 
their  hair.  At  a  distance  Angom  presents  a  grand  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, seemingly  crowning  the  summits  of  successive  eminences,  and  with 
its  glittering  minaret^J  and  battlements,  ivhen  tinged  with  the  solar  ray^, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bleak  uniformity  of  the  plain.  Kinnier 
not  only  says  that  the  castle  is  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state,  but  also 
that  it  is  commanded  by  an  adjacent  height ;  Brown  says  the  very  con- 
trary, and  affirms  that  the  city  is  commanded  by  no  height  whatever.  Not 
less  discordant  are  the  statements  of  its  population,  varying  from  100,000 
souls  down  to  20,000,  which  is  Kinniers  statement* 

CTiapwan  Oglous  Territories.^  To  the  E.  of  this  pashalic,  which  is 
160  miles  long  by  60  broad,  and  beyond  the  Halys,  the  country  is  over- 
run with  the  Turcoman  tribes.  To  the  E.  of  the  territories  of  the  Turcoman 
chief,  Mohammed  Beg,  lay  the  territories  of  Chapwan  Oglou,  who,  while 
he  lived,  w^s  entirely  independent  of  the  Forte  ;  but  on  his  death  in 
1813,  the  disputes  amongst  his  sons  enabled  the  sultan  to  seize  on  his 
dominions,  'j'he  chief  city  of  Chapwan  Oglou  was  Oostat  in  the  district 
of  BoQzok.  This  city  was  in  a  manner  wholly  the  creation  of  its  founder, 
Chapwan  Oglou,  and  contained  16,000  inhabitants,  whilst  his  palace  occu- 
pied an  immense  space  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which,  by  Kinnier 'a  obser- 
vations, lies  in  39"  43'  N.  lat.  in  a  hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  naked 
e.nd  barren  hills.  A  handsome  mosque,  in  imitation  of  Sancta  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  was  erected  by  this  chief,  who,  according  to  Kinnier,  sedu- 
lously studied  the  good  of  his  subjects,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and 
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avoiding  thme  oppressive  measures  which  have  depopulated  ao  large  a  por- 
tion of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Kaism-iaJu  Gatajok,  tSfc]  About  12  hourH  S,  of  Angora  is  tlie  city 
of  Galnjahy  containing  10,000  inhahitants,  and  defended  by  a  strong  caatle 
situated  on  a  liigh  rock,  in  the  district  of  Kiangari,  the  ancient  Gang^ra. — 
Near  the  source  of  the  eaatem  Halys  k  the  city  of  Kaisariahp  the  ancient 
CcPsarea  3lazaca^  on  the  Melaa  ;  but  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of 
this  district,  that  it  is  not  yet  determined  hy  geographers  whether  the  river 
KaiBai'iah  runs  £.  to  the  EuphrateH,  or  N^W.  to  the  Halys*  Kai^^ariah  is 
said  once  to  have  contained  400,000  gonls,  when  pillaged  hy  Sapor  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian.  It  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  a  plain  of  great  extent.  In  a 
rece&8  of  this  plain,  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Argi  Dagh^  stands  the 
raodem  city,  surrouridetl  an  three  sides  by  mountama.  It  still  contains 
ahowt  25,000  80uls>  and  enjoys  a  considerable  commerce  with  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  This  city  has  80  villager  under  its  jurisdiction, — W,  of  Kai- 
sariah  are  the  towTis  of  Engffsu  and  Karahissar,  the  ancient  Cybitira 
and  Castabala,  now  places  of  small  importance. — To  the  S.W,  is  Noht, 
tlie  ancient  Nova-,  the  castle  of  the  celebnited  Eumenes,  stated  to  have 
been  %  stadia  in  circu inference.  Jinge-hai"  or  Nour  i.M  nearly  of  the  same 
dimenMions* — To  tlie  S.W,  of  Nour  is  Nidegh.,  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  a  place 
containing  5,1 10  souls,  and  coixesponding  lo  the  ancient  Cadifna. — To  the 
S«W.  of  this  is  the  Casahar  of  Ketchhissar^  famous  for  itn  manuiacture  of 
gunpowder,  the  whole  country  round  being  impregnated  with  mtre.  It 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of  fruit-trees,  several  miles  in  length,  irri- 
gflled  by  numberless  rivuh^ts  of  the  clearest  water.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antif|uity.  A  great  many  ruins  are  fou^ntl  here,  which  Kinnier  justly  attri- 
butes to  the  Romans  ;  in  his  opinion  Ketchht«8ar  is  the  ancieut  Tyona, 
or  Dmia, 

Bos  tan, ^  S,E,  of  Kaisariah  is  Bos  tan  y  the  ancient  Comana  Ponticay 
and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Cataonia.  It  lies  in  a  large  and  noble  plain 
crownetl  with  40  populous  vilJages,  all  dependent  on  the  city.  Bostan 
contains  a  population  of  9,U00  souls,  and  has  a  great  comnterce  in  wheat, 
which  is  sold  to  the  Turcomans  who  carry  it  as  far  as  Aleppo,  \\Tieii 
afraid  of  an  attack,  they  lay  the  environs  of  the  place  under  water.  So 
ignorant  are  modem  geogi'aphcrs  of  the  topography  of  this  district,  that 
whilst  D'Anville  and  Kennel  place  it  near  the  source  of  the  Seihoon  or 
Sams,  Mr  Bruce — wlio  tmvelled  through  it  in  181:^ — places  it  on  the  S.E. 
branch  of  the  Halys,  or  Kixil-Irniak,  It  seeina  to  be  surrounded  with 
ranges  of  mountains  on  all  sides,  as  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Kauler-Dagh,  whicli 
separates  it  from  the  pashalic  of  Marash,  and  on  the  W*  and  N.W.  by  ano- 
tlu'r  range,  by  which  it  is  fieparated  from  the  district  of  Kaisariah^  on  the 
N.t  from  the  district  of  Melitene  hy  another  rangej  and  on  tlie  S.  by  Cillcia. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  term  Ul-Boatiin,  applied  to  this  district, 
means  *  the  garden,'  an  appellation  welUsuiled  to  the  place. 

Marash,"]  Though  Marash  he  the  seat  of  a  pa^iba,  and  capital  of  the 
district  of  Dhulgadir-lli,  we  are  quiLe  in  the  dark  as  to  it^  site,  D'Anvilie 
placing  it  to  the  S.W.  of  mount  Amanus  and  identifying  it  with  the  andeat 
Germankiay  whilst  an  eye-witness,  a  German  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Scheilinger,  places  it  to  the  N.E,  of  Amanus  or  the  Kauler-Dagh,  and  in 
flight  of  the  Euphrates.     It  ik,  in  fact,  a  terru  incognita  to  Europeans. 

Adana,  6;c.'\  Passing  S.W.  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  wo  meet  with 
MessiSf  the  ancient  Mopniestia,  on  the  Seihoon,  and  the  ancient  Pjtbtous, 
now  a  large  village  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  and  dependent  on  the  pasha  of 
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Ailantu-^'Adnnar  20  miles  W.  of  Messis^  u*  still  a  large  city,  tiRarly  as 
populouf)  aa  Tarsus,  The  inhabitaiita  are  chiefly  Turks  aiid  Turcoinaus, 
It  stands  on  a  geiillc  declivity  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards  and 
vineyards.  The  bridge  over  the  Seihoon  is  as  ohl  aa  th©  age  of  Juatinian, 
by  whom  it  was  biiiU. — About  28  milea  S.W.  of  Adana  ia  the  ancient 
Tartus,  once  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  the  rival  of  Athena,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  in  literature  and  Bcience,  and  a  city 
which  will  for  ever  preserve  its  fame  amonpt  Chriatians  as  being  the  bii-th- 
place  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Thougli  still  a  large  city  cou> 
taintug  30,000  iiihabitaut*i,  its  site  docy  not  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  extensive  plain  on  which  it  stands  ia  bounded  on  alt 
sides,  but  towardii  the  sea^  by  mountaioi ;  and  at  a  distance  Taraus  baa 
mi>re  the  appearance  of  a  paik  or  forest  than  of  a  city,  it  ia  so  environed  with 
^^denij,  vineyards,  aad  plaatatione  of  fir-lree».  No  iuscriptioits  are  to  be 
found  here,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  only  ruin  of  iniportance 
is  that  of  a  large  oblong  building,  120  pacen  loug  by  oue-half  of  that  broad, 
with  walls  17  feet  high  and  15  tliick,  but  by  no  meant  beautifieil  or  oma- 
iiiented.  It  ie  supposed  by  Kinnier,  with  probabiUty,  to  he  the  tomb  of 
the  fainouij  but  unfortunate  Julian,  familiarly  known  by  the  rippellation  of 
the  apostate.  It  la  the  fteat  of  a  raontsellimt — From  Tarsus  the  coast  ex- 
lenda  S.W.  to  the  cape  of  Aniaiure,  No  plaiuu  worthy  of  note  occur  here. 
N.W.  of  Animure  in  Ataiah,  the  ancient  Coracesium^  a  very  strong  posi- 
lioii,  much  resembling  Gibraltar,  but  otherwise  of  no  iniportance.  Beyond 
this  is  the  coast  of  the  ancient  Pampbylia.  Of  this  Saialia,  the  ancient 
Olbior  is  the  chief  city,  having  a  population  of  S0,000  bouls^  according  to 
«oniet  and  but  8,000,  according  to  others.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  below  a  forest  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees,  and  eurroundsi  a  araall  harbour.  The  street*  appear  from  the 
sea  as  rising  behind  each  otiier  like  the  rows  of  an  amphitheatrv^  On  the 
level  summit  of  the  hill  the  city  k  inclosed  with  a  ditch,  a  double  walb 
and  a  series  of  square  towers  50  yards  apart.  The  stone  pierB  which  once 
inclosed  the  harbour  on  both  jiidea  are  now  ruinous. — N.  of  this  h  the 
Siena  Tdmessiy  or  '  Detilo  of  TeUnes«ufl,'  leading  into  the  high  uphuid  of 
Milyas,  and  which  Alexander  the  Great  passed  in  his  march  from  the  coa^t 
into  Inland  Pbryg^a. 

Lifcia.~\  From  Satalia  tlie  coast  ninB  almost  straight  S-  forming  the 
ematem  sliore  of  the  Lycian  peninsula,  and  runs  N.W.  to  the  golf  of  Macri, 
thus  rounding  the  peninsula  the  whole  way.  No  cities  of  importauco  oc- 
cur on  this  coast  of  the  60  wMch  Lycia  once  contained. 

Cities  of  Carta ^  t^c]  Tlie  numerous  wealthy  and  commercial  cities  which 
studded  the  shores,  bays  and  gulfs  of  Caria,  Doris,  ^olis  and  Ionia,  have  al- 
most all  disappeared,  and  ti^vellers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  fix  tlie  sites 
or  trace  the  remains  of  such  cities  as  My«f,  Cawnwjr,  Pht/scus,  MtfoumstiSf 
Colophon f  Phocma,  EphexuA\  MileluSf  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Halicamassus  is  stiU  recognised  in  Bsdroun  oppot^ite  to  Cos. 
Though  the  miserable  village  of  Ayajsatuck  be  generally  deemed  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Ephems,  yet  tlm  point  ia  not  clearly  ascertained.  Me- 
lazzo  tlie  Miflaza  of  Strabo,  an  inland  city  N.E.  of  Badroun,  contains  a  vast 
number  of  classical  remains,  particularly  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  Ju- 
piter^  and  the  temple  of  Augustus. —  Gtizelhissar,  the  ancient  Magnesin^  on 
the  Maeanderj  is  still  a  large  ajid  commercial  city,  the  f^eat  of  a  paslta,  and 
4  mile*  in  circumference.  Seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  commands  a  fine 
>new  of  the  Ma?ander,  with  its  rich  and  extensive  plains,  fiucly  \iktVc»%ft^> 
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and  planted  with  fig  and  almonil  trees.  Ft  is  more  repfylarly  huUt  than 
iiKiHt  Turkish  cities,  nntl  beinif  full  of  eourta  and  ganlr^iH,  planted  with 
rypresH  and  omugci  ti^es*  it  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Its  <-ommerc« 
w  p"eat»  especially  in  cotton,  cotton-yarn,  coarse  calicoes  and  European 
^ooda.  Guzolhissar  lias  many  inch  mi'rchants,  particularly  Jews,  and 
miuiy  opulent  families  reside  in  it.  'Die  nnn«  of  a  teinple  of  Diana,  the 
lar^cest  itext  to  tho-sc  of  E[)heBUB,  and  Dindymune  are  found  liere.  It  lies 
50  niilea  S.  of  Magnesia  on  the  Hermus,  iVom  tlic  M^eander  round  about 
to  the  Propontw,  order,  peace,  and  iiicreaKiugf  <»])uleijce  are  proofii  of  the  ex- 
cellent aduiinirtlration  of  tfic  family  of  Kara  Osman  Oj^lou,  who  for  more 
than  00  years  have  ruled  liere  with  almost  absolute  autliority.  The  Greeks 
enjoy  tbeir  schools  in  the  ancient  .'Eolis,  where  Homer  and  Thut*ydideM  arc 
reach  The  Turcomaiin  near  the  source  of  the  Hermus  ar©  employed  in 
ajri'icobure.  The  seed  is  sown  and  the  harvests  pfatbered  in  every  wliere  in 
safety. — If  the  renowned  SardtA'^  once  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  Crtesus, 
and  the  scat  of  one  of  the  seven  rhurcliL's  of  Asia,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
pitiful  vilhi£fe,  other  cities,  aM  Mttgnrjiia  on  the  Hermus,  Phiiaddphia  and 
Titifatira  Btill  retain  Homewhat  of  their  ancient  fame,  Magnisa  the  seat  of 
the  Oi^lon  family  in  neated  on  the  side  of  the  Sarabat  or  Hernius,  at  the  foot 
of  mtmnt  .SipyluH,  or  the  Sipuli-Dagh*  a  lofty  and  rupgf»<l  mountain,  whicli 
alirnptly  t(M-niiiiat*'a  tim  vast  plain  reaching  from  AkhbHiir  to  tliiH  place. 
It  Is  a  large  and  well-peoplud  city,  :i;>  miles  S.W.of  Sardis,  and  18  N.E^of 
Smyrna. — FhUadetphut^  or  AUahsheher — *  the  city  of  God' — is  a  large  and 
extensive  city  occupyinj^  the  declivities  of  3  or  4  hill?^,  and  exhibits  many 
remains  of  a  tliick  and  lofty  wall  which  once  encomjiassed  it.  It  coutaiuj^ 
a  Greek  cathedral  and  a  number  of  cliurchea.  The  in!iahitant,s  are  ukilfnl 
dyor-^,  and  weave  a  ^^reat  quantity  of  coarse  cotton.  Beinii^  on  one  of  the 
nu-avan  routes  to  Smyrna,  it  \\m  a  considerable  conimerce  and  is  preatly 
frequented  by  njerchants.  It  in  SO  miles  S.E.  of  Sardis,  and  b  caravan 
journeys  from  Smyrna. — Thi/atlra,  now  Akhissar^  lies  on  the  Lycos  or 
the  modern  Aksu,  a  email  stream  ninning^  S.W.  to  tlie  Sarabat,  ^5  milea 
N.W.  of  SardiH,  and  40  S.E.  of  Bergamo.  Itt*  rich  and  flat  plain  i«  pro- 
ductive of  immense  crops  of  cotton  atid  corn,  which  enrich  the  inhabi- 
tants, hut  ifl  annually  inun<lated  by  the  flooda  of  the  Sarabat  and  Aksu.  It 
contaiTis  5000  inliabitants,  all  Mohammedans,  Here  way  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Ania,  m  also  at  PMIadeiphia. — In  aaccndini^  the  pictureHquc 
valley  of  the  Mieander,  the  traveller  discovers  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laodicea^  now  the  abode  of  foxes.  It  is  called  J^skihissnr,  '  the  old  city,' 
It  lay  on  the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  liermus.  It  has  been  coufouuded 
with  Cela^me.  There  are  vast  ruinni  here,  besides  those  of  3  large  anipbi' 
theatres,  and  a  circus  erected  by  Vespayimi. — ^A  few  niiies  distant  is  the 
Turkiih  city  of  De^iiislu,  in  a  fine  situation,  planted  with  all  kinds  al 
fruit  tree8,  well  watered  with  pleasant  streams ;  hu  that  for  beauty  and 
climate  it  i»  called  a  second  Dama§ciL*i.  But  tu  1715,  the  city  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  by  which  12,000  people  perished.  It  wasa^in 
rebuilt.  To  the  E.  anil  S.  are  mountains  covered  with  snow,  called  Baha- 
Da^riare  or  *  the  white  mountains^'  ("orrenponding  to  the  Manx  Cndmius 
of  the  ancients.  In  the  same  large  valley  is  the  city  of  Bambouk- Kalose 
or  *  the  castle  of  cotton,*  so  called  from  tli«  white  roikn  which  encompass 
it.  It  coiTesponda  to  the  ancient  Hicrajny/ii^  a  city  of  vast  extent  (ind 
great  r«debrity  in  the  days  •>!  the  Greeks  and  Komarw.  The  whole  of  this 
larg:e  valley  ia  volcanic,  being  composed  of  a  dry  Hoil  impregnated  widi 
lutphur,  bitumeu^and  other  combustible  substances, — -hence  its  appellation  of 
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Haiakckaumenc  or  *  llie  burnt  country/  and  liencp  i)ie  frequpnry  of 
t'iiitliqimUi'«  here.  In  the  daya  of  AugustuP  it  fed  numerous  llntlta  of  black 
tihe<*p,  whose  wool  exci'eileil  that  of  Miletus  in  fineness,  and  enriched 
tfie  jM'ople  of  Laodicea  wlio  were  accounted  the  weaitlnewt  in  Ahiu  Minor. 
The  ancient  Coli/sstp^  to  the  cliurcli  of  wliicli  an  epistle  was  sent  by  Paul, 
8t(»od  a  few  milee  to  tlie  E.  of  Laodicea ;  the  vUlage  of  Ronous  now 
Qcrupies  part  of  the  ancient  Bite. 

Smifrna.']    Hie  city  of  SniyTna,  though  often  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
and  devastated  by  tlie  plagu<\  «iiU  retains  its  priytine  renown.     Of  the 
«evon  apocalyptic  churches,  thrit  of  Smyrna  still  remains,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  iHetr4)politan»     Ten  timeti  destroyed,  she  has  eucceNHively  like 
n  pbienix   risen  fidin  her  awhea  with  renovatinl  fiplendoui',  and  is  at  this 
day  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  ^Inntolia,  as  in  amient  times  she  waa  styled 
*  the  Lovolyt' — *  tlie  crouTi  of  Ionia/ — and  *  the  oniamenl  of  Ayia."     It  is 
to  tlie  excellency  and  extent  of  its  bariwrnr,  and  the  convenience  of  ita  si- 
tuation at  tite  foot  of  a  bill  commanding  a  full  view  of  it,  that  Smyrna  is 
•o  much  indebted  tor  its  permanency  as  a  populous,  large,  and  commercial 
city.     It  wa.s  oriji;inally  built  by  tlie  /EoHan  Greeks  accordinfc  to  Ilerodo- 
tu!4,  who,  according  to  a  system  very  common  amoni;  the  ancientw,   t^rect- 
ed  the  baildin^}<i  on  the  brow  of  the  bill  facing  the  liarbour,  llie  bill  sup- 
plying the  niaihle,  whilst  iti^  slope  aftWdi'da  place  for  the  Heatu  risiiiir  suc- 
cc»6sively  behind  each  other,  in   the    great  theatre  for  the  exhiI»ition  of 
iganies.     Aliuoat  every  trace  however  of  the  ancient  city  has  l>een  obliter- 
ated by  the  wan*  between  the  Greeks  and  Ottomans,  and  its  destruction 
,by  Tamerlane  in  1402.     Tlie  foundation  of  the  stadium  indeed  remains, 
hbut  the  area  is  sown  with  grain.     In  the  course  of  revolutions  Sn»yrna 
lias  slid  down  the  hill  as  it  were  to  the  sea  nhore  where  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent.    It  ha.s  under  the  Turka  regaintni  its  former  populouaness.     I'ortbis 
it  ha»  been  chiefly  indebted  to  that  greatest  of  Turkish  viziers  the  ccle- 
l>rate<l   Riuprili   Achinet  pa-Hba,  the  conqueror  of  Candin  ajid  CamiBsieck. 
This  personage,  conticious  of  its  inq>ortaT»ce  i\»  a  commercial  city,  and  of 
wirnt  advantage  that  connnerce  wa»  to  the  revo nue»  of  hiu  masttT,  erected 
at  his  own  expense  a  noble  exchange,  and  a  sumptuous  caravansary,  willi 
ft  coffee  house  and  stables,  all  huilt  of  free  stone  and  covered  with  b-ad, 
except  the  slahles.   He  also  enn  ted  an  exceOent  large  ruNtom*boupe  foumled 
on  jnles  of  wood,  witliin  the  sea  mark,  and  a  stately  aqueduct,  by   wliicli 
lie  joined  so  many  streams  into  one  cunent,  as  supplied  all  the  new  build- 
iijgtj.     He  also  added  7*S  new  fountains  to  the  10  old  onen,  »o  that  it  is 
[9»  well  supplied  with  water  as  any  city  in  the  Turkisli  empire.     All  thew 
works  were  finished  in  1077.     Its  central  situation  and  noble  port  attract 
ftierchants  of  almost  every  nation,  in  ships  by  sea,  and  caravans  by  land, 
kftinl  render  it  the  great  emporium  of  eastern  cotnmerce.     It  is  4f  mile«  in 
rircnit,  and  extcntls  a  urih;  along  the  shore,  in  approaching  from  which  it 
lakes  a  very  grand  appearance. — The  bay  is  H  leagues  round,  and  every 
[where  the  anchorage  is  gooiL     It  is  so  completely  land-locked,  that  no- 
hing  is  seen  from  the  town  but  the  projecting  points  that  incline  it.     In 
iunimer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  but  for  x\m  sea  breezes,   would  be  in- 
supportable. Its  commerce  Iuls  been  already  men ti<»iied.  The  population — 
\%»  usual  when  treating  of  Tuikinb  cities — is  still  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
»nd  has  of  course  been  vari*)usly  estimated,  at  from   00,000  to  200,000. 
Ir  Turner  who  lately  visited  it»  computes  it   at   100,000*  thus:   60,000 
fTurks,  30,000  Greeks,  Armenians  «000»  and  Europeans  or  Franks,  3000. 
llie  plague  frequently  visiu  this  city,  and  in  1814  ttwept  uff  0^^^\^^  ^^«8C- 
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80iui.  We  caiiiiot  disQiit^s  Smyrna,  witlioiit  abaerving,  that  it  lias  hccn 
fauicd  aa  the  birtli-plarc  of  tlie  iminortal  Homer,  tliuui^li  otfier  rities  \ne- 
tPiid  tui  equal  right  in  iliat  Imnour.  It  is  equally  fanaoua  among  Christians 
aa  beiuf?  the  Bite  af  one  af  iho  eeveii  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  place  where 
Polycarp  preached,  and  where  he  waa  put  to  death,  SmjTaa  ia  35  milea 
direct  diafance  N.  of  Ephesua. 

Scala  Nova.'}  Scala  Nova  m  a  maritime  city  of  some  i  mportanco>  and 
supplied  in  »otno  measure  tht;  place  of  Epheaus,  from  which  it  is  9  miles 
distant.  The  harbour  is  email  and  confined,  but  the  city  is  fortified  and 
well  built,  and  drives  a  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a  popuhition  of 
9000  eouls,  of  which  6000  are  Turks.  It  w&'i  t!ie  Neapoiis  or  nen^  city 
of  the  MilesiaDJS,  and  still  presents  gome  magnificent  ruins. 

FergamiiS,']  HergumOy  the  ancient  and  renowned  Pergamn?,  still  pre- 
sents the  remains  of  ita  former  grandeur,  aa  the  capital  of  the  .\ttalian 
dynasty,  Thia  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  high  hill»  which 
covers  it  from  the  N.  winds,  18  miles  E.  of  the  fiea  or  gulf  of  Pei^miis, 
and  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Caicua,  now  called  the  Grimakli,  which 
in  winter  overflows  its  banks,  and  renders  the  place  difficult  of  access.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  15,000  soul^ii.  It  contains  10  mosques, 
2  Christian  churcheSf  and  a  synagogue.  In  the  time  of  Spon  and 
Wheeler  there  were  only  15  ChriatiaTi  families  here,  very  poor,  and  who 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  cultivating  gardens.  The  streets  are  wider 
and  cleaner  than  is  usual  in  Asiatic  towns.  An  immensely  large  building, 
formerly  a  Christian  church,  now  a  mosque,  is  said  to  be  the  church  in 
which  the  disciples  met  tu  whom  St  John  directed  his  letter,  and  they  show 
what  is  said  to  bo  the  tomb  of  Anlipas  *  the  faithful  martyr.'  Pergamus 
is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  parchment,  and  for  its  library  collected 
successively  by  the  Attalian  monarchs,  which  amounted  to  200.000 
Yolames,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  were  subse- 
quently gifted  to  the  Aleiandriaa  library  by  Antony,  the  husband  of  the 
tufanioua  Cleopatra-     It  was  also  the  third  of  the  seven  churches  of  vVsia. 

Lt^ciaj  the  Troad^  ^c,}  The  whole  S-W.  and  western  coasts  of  Asia, 
containing  the  Lycian  peninsula,  Pera?tt,  Doris,  Ionia,  .^olisj  Mysia,  and 
the  Troad,  contained  so  many  cities  and  maritime  towns,  all  associatefl 
with  so  many  historical  and  classical  recollections,  that  more  than  a  volume 
would  be  requisite  to  elucidate  the  comparative  geography  of  this  once 
flouriijhLng  portion  of  our  globe,  where  poetry  and  music,  architecture  and 
statuary,  once  dwelt  m  m  a  loved  abode.  No  cities  of  importance  now 
exist  in  the  Troad.  This  small  peninaula,  which  once  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Piiam,  has  been  minutely  examined  of  late  by  modern  travellers ;  but 
their  united  labours  have  hitherto  served  not  to  elucidate  but  to  embamiss 
the  question  respecting  the  various  localities  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  :  as 
ibc  plain  of  Troy  itself,^ — the  tomb  of  llus,— the  hot  and  cold  springs, — 
the  Simois,  an<l  others.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  however,  viewed 
from  Gargarus,  the  highest  point  of  mount  Ida,  exactly  harmonises  with 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  Homer, 


CIIAF.  v.— ISLANDS  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  ASIA  MINOll. 

Heue,  as  on  the  coast  above  described,  the  chain  of  islands  which  border 
it  is  equally  famous  for  classical  recollections.  Every  rock  !ia.s  ita  history; 
every  island  its  age  of  renown, — its  classical  gods,-^its  deilted  heroes, — 
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and  it8  mon  of  genius.     Not  an  island  oxiats  lu  thb  chain  but  what  haa 
beon  the  tliemc  of  history  and  lire  subject  of  Hong. 

Tencdos,"]  Cnmrnencinflr  from  tlie  Hellespont,  the  small  isle  of  Tene- 
J08  h  ibe  6fst  in  order.  It  is  still  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Turks 
having  pfiven  it  the  name  of  Bogtcha  Adasst*  Small  aa  it  is,  in  con- 
nexioa  with  tho  war  of  Troy,  it  baa  obtained  a  classical  immortality 
from  the  pens  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  at  this  day  produces  the  best 
wine  in  all  the  Levant.  It  has  a  small  town  on  its  eastern  extremity, 
fortified  by  a  castle,  and  possessing  a  harbour. 

Ltsbos.'\    Lesbos,  or  MUykne^  now  Meielin^  succeeds  ;  famous  in  days 
of  claudcal  story  for  generous  wine,  beautiful  women,  and  melodious  sinj^- 
era-— Bome  of  whom  being  sent  for  to  Sparta  to  appease  a  tumult,  quelled 
U  with  tlio  sweetness  of  their  voices  I      Its  wine  was  compared  by  Athe- 
iiicus  to  ambrosia^  the  food  of  the  immortals.     In  all  these  particulan*  the 
island  still  pn^serves  its  fiime.      Here  wint4.'r  ia  unknown  ;  the  rertlure  is 
perpetual ;  and   the  abundance  of  evergreens  gives  to  January  the  colour 
of  June.     Here  the  parching  heats  of  summer  are  never  felt ;  the  thick 
$hade  of  treen,  and   thousaods  of  crystal  founts,  which  every  where  arise 
and  form  ihemaelvea  into  numberless  rivulets,  joined  to  tho  refi-eshing  sea- 
breeze — the  constant  corrective  and  companion  of  meridian  heat — qualify 
the  air,  and   render  the  year  an  endless   May.     Tho  mountains  of  varied 
furois,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  even  amidst  their  rugged  tops,  rise 
round  tlic  numerauHi  bays  of  tho  coast ;  while  in  the  interior  they  are  clad 
with  mastic,  turpentine  trees,  pines  of  Aleppo,  and  the  cistna.     The  less 
Egreeablu  verdure  of  tlie  olives  is  here  coiTected,  embellished,  and  brightened 
by  a  lively  mixture  of  bays  and   laurels  aspiring  lo  tho  height  of  forest 
trees,  of  myrtles  and  pomegranates,  of  arbutus   rich  at  once  in  blossom 
and  beny,  and  of  mulberries  growing  wild  and  loaded  witli  fruit.    Such  are 
'the  natural  beauties  of  the  Lesbian  isle.     The  houses  are  all  square  tow- 
ers, neatly  built  of  hewn   stone,  and  so  high  as  to  overtop  the  trees,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  sea  and  neighbouring  islands^     The  lower  storioa 
'ftre  granaries  and  storehouses,  and  the  hahitable  apartments  are  all  at  the 
'top,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  atone  stair,  built  for  the  moat  part  on 
tlie  outside,  and  surrounding  the  tower ;  so  that  from  this  apartment  the 
'trees  are  overlooked,  and  the  whole  country  is  seen  j^-while  the  habiiations 
themselves,  which  are  very  numerous,  peering  abovo  the  groves,  add  life 
fmnd  variety  to  the  enchanting  scene^  and  give  an  air  of  human  life  to  these 
[iroodlands,  which  else  might  bo  supposed  the  region  of  dryatls,  of  naiads, 
id  of  satyrs.      This  island  is  36  geographical  miles  long  by  25  of  great- 
it  breadth,  and  100  in  circumference*     The  amount  of  the  population  is 
rionsly  estimated.     By  one  esiimate  2;), 000  souls  is  the  number  assign- 
d  ;   and  by  another  40,000,  one-half  of  whom   are    Turks  and  the  other 
df  Greeks.    Castro^  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mil^- 
rn^,  many  vcBtiges  of  which  are  still  found.    Mitylene  formerly  contained 
dtiea  of  note,  amongst  which   Mcttttfmna  was  celebrated  for  its  fertile 
itory  and  excellent  wines.     \SvLi  the   island  is  chieHy  famous  for  the 
lany  great   men  it  produced  :  as  Pittacus  the  sage  ;  Alcaius  the  famous 
lyric  poet ;  Arion  the  musician,  fabled  to  have  been  carried  on  the  back  of 
dolphin  allured  by  his  music ;  Terpander,  who  gave  additional  strings  to 
he  lyre  ;   Theophrastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle ;  Hellanicus  tho  histO' 
Itian  ;  and  Callias  the  critic.    Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess  and  invontress 
"of  tho  poetic  measure  called  by  her  namc^  was  also  a  native  of  this  island. 
Here  Epimius  read  his  lectures  before  he  came  to  Athens ;  awl  Uwti 
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Aristotle  resuled  two  yeai-s,  to  improve  his  knowledge  by  converse  with 

ita  leanied  fialives.'* 

jS'rw.]  Tliis  island,  tlie  renowned  ChioSf  lies  4-00  stadia  to  tli©  S.E.  of 
Meit^lin,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Ionia,  from  which  it  is  separate*!  by  d 
iiiirrow  strait.  This  delightful  t»Iand  was  indebted  for  its  liljerty  nndttr 
the  Turkij^h  govermnont  to  ita  inastii"  plantations,  in  consequence  of 
wljich  it  waa  assigned  a»  the  demesne  of  the  stdUina-vaiidCf  or  *  sultan 
mother,'  Industry,  the  ehild  of  freedom »  had  transformed  this  inland  into 
a  gartlen,  nlthough  it  is  in  a  pjenl  measure  eomposed  of  jajnnilo  and  C4ilca- 
reous  rocks;  ami  up  to  1H22  the  population  was  cidcwlated  at  110,000 
aouls,  of  wdioni  30,000  resided  in  the  capital.  Lemons,  oranges,  ajid 
cedars,  together  with  an  intermixture  of  figs  and  pomegranates,  perfiirac 
the  air ;  wliilst  the  ever-green  oak,  llie  pine,  the  wild  niastick  tree,  and 
the  carrube,  wctg  the  only  trees  obaerv^ed  growing  wild.  Tlio  mastic 
tree  was  the  t^hief  produce  of  the  island  in  modern  times.  Of  thi>se, 
100,000  were  raised  by  22  villages,  and  the  annual  produce  was  100,000 
lbs:  300  ehewts  of  this  gum,  of  100  lbs.  each,  went  to  the  auUan.  The 
inhabitants  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  were  divi<ied  into  the 
two  opposite  communions  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  cluirch.  Nowhero  in- 
deed ill  all  iho  Turkish  dominions  did  the  Greeks  enjoy  such  liberty  aa  ai 
Scio.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  instigated  by  some  Samiote  emissaries  to  join 
in  the  struggle  for  Grecian  indejjendenee  with  their  brethren  in  Samoa  and 
(Treere»  they  revolted  and  joined  their  countrymen.  This  drew  upon 
tbetn  the  severest  weight  of  Turkish  vengeance.  In  April,  1822,  the 
capitan  paslia  invaded  the  island  with  a  lleet,  and  landing  seveml  thousand 
men,  stormed  the  city  and  castle,  on  which  occasion  all  the  males  above 
12  years  of  age  were  massacred,  and  the  women  an<i  children  carried  cap- 
tives to  Constantinojde,  wdicre  the  male  cliildren  were  circumcised,  sa 
proofs  of  conversion  to  the  Musanlman  faith.  Fnim  April  11th  to  May 
10th  the  slain  amounted  to  25,000,  and  the  captives  to  30,000*  Such 
has  been  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  beautiful  Scio  I  This  island  anciently 
produced  several  great  men  ;  as  Theopornptis  the  historian,  Theocritua  the 
poet,  and  Metrodorus  preceptor  to  the  famous  Hippocrates, 

AVi/rtO*.]  S,E.  4-2  miles  is  Samos,  a  mountainous  rugged  island,  about 
lialf  the  size  of  Scio,  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and  70  in  compass.  As 
It  is  full  of  eminences  and  precipices,  it  was  called  Samos,  from  iowc,  a 
word  araongist  the  ancient  Greeks  dirnoting  any  high  place  or  eminence. 
It  contains  2  nuiges  of  lofty  mouataius,  the  chief  of  which,  mount  Kerkhi, 
is  4752  feet  high.  Between  tiiese  are  ricli  anil  ciiltivattnl  plains,  abun- 
ilantly  productive  of  grain,  vines,  figs,  melons,  red  imd  white  pomegra- 
nates. The  people  of  tliis  island  enjoy  a  sort  of  republican  freeilora,  an- 
nually electing  their  own  rulers.     Cora  is  the  titular  capital  ;  but  Vaihir 

*  There  h  out*  siiiuularilv  (Msculiar  to  the  peoitle  of  Metelin,  and  wlikh  »eem!i  alvvnyt 
to  liUve  previiilHi  m  this  iafaiid,  tiami'Iy»  tlic  wjvi'ri'i(f"ty  of  the  iVmalcs — toexttretnit  in 
Iho  vul|B;nr  [ihrusp,  thi*  womrii  weur  tim  br<'*>ches.  The  women  here  nn-  ovtry  thinfiWrid 
th«  rtiHii  iiathiiiK;  the  hiiJibaud  isi  m^jmly  his  wile's  hfad-dninesfu,,  |H'i'iM'tiiolly  hound  !• 
lirr  servir*',  and  the  *h»v*>(if  her  cnpric<'.  The  vvoni«?n  huvi*  towiiMinl  loiniiry-houjMS,  in 
the  mnna^eraent  of  which  the  hii<iband$  havn  xw  shar**,  nor  cvi?r  dari!  to  iittcrfiTi'.  The 
huiibawd's  dUtinguishingappeUntion  in  hi*  wit'e'»  family  nnmr.  The  womnn  ri«lc«  »%aUidp 
on  honeback;  and  the  iiumsita  sideivays.  The  fkletit  daughter  inherit!!  the  whok*  land- 
«d  property,  and  th*-  sonit  are  paid  off  with  suiall  dowers  or  what  U  worw,  turwi'd  nut 
pennyftfA  to  fuwk  their  tVirtuiies.  The  sex^  wem,  in  fm :t,  to  have  here  thanked  th^'ir 
reLittve  »ituutiun.N,  and  the  womt^k  upi^enr  t«t  have  always  hitd  sunu^thiii^  mit.<H'ulitin  in 
their  Imbit*  urid  propensities,  and  to  bHve  borne  corwUrit  rule  over  the  men.  Win 
impoaslhle  to  art-ouiit  for  this  *lninjfiie  aiiumaly,  no  where  lutrallded  in  the  ^lobo  ;  th« 
ialaud  is,  to  nil  ap|K4iLrauce,  a  iM.»rtvut  niodcl  uf  lui  Amautoiiuui  cuuuuoDwe&ltn. 
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distinguished  by  its  large  and  convcalciit  harbour,  is  thn  principal   city. 

The   population  la  stated  at  60,000.     Samoa  \h  the  only  iBland  in  the 
ivhok*  archipelago  whero  the  womeii  have  uo  pretensionfl  to  beauty.     The 
»uperb  remaiiLs  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  the  tutt^ary  goddess  of  Samos,  yet 
remain  as  a  feast  to  antiquariaiia.     la  former  days,  Saiiioii  waa  fatiifHl  for  iu 
carthonvvaref  which,  if  we  hehm-e  Gellitis,  was  first  niadfl  !ii*r<*,  and  held 
in  grtjat  rcquent  among  the  aiicientsj  who  uaed  it  at  llieir  most  splendid 
feasts  ;  and  the  earth  near  thf?  vilia|;ro  of  Bavonda  is  still  e.Htpemed  excel- 
lent for  potters'  ware  ;  hut  the  manufaetiire  has  been  long  abaodoned,  and 
lti*e  nioih'rii  islanders  are  supplied  from  Scio  and  Ancona  with  that  ware. 
[&aino»  in  separated  from  the  continent  of  Ionia  bv  a  narrow  Htraitf  not  n 
ide  broad,  and  from  the  islo  oi  Nicaria  to  the  south  by  another  8  miles 
ride.     Both  thene  are  infcBte*!  by  pirates,  as  they  were  in  the   tlaya  of 
krabo.     The  Samiois  are  at  present  wholly  independent  of  the  Turka ; 
■nd  as  the  latter  have  lost  their  navy,  tliere  i^^  no  probabiiity  of  their  re- 
-covering the  island.     It  ia  noted  as  tlie  birth-place  of  the  ^reat  Pythago- 
of  Chterilus  the  poet^  of  Conon  the   mathematician,  the  preceptor  of 
krchimedeH,  and  other  eminent  men  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Nicana^^     Nicaria  is  a  small  islaofi  S.  of  Samoa,  rich  in  building  tim- 
;r,  but  of  barren  sod.     The  iiihahiiaala,  about  3000,  ai'e  poor  and  proud, 
[pretending  to  be  sprang  of  the  imperial    blood  of  the   Conslantines. 
Fatmo**']      The  i'^le  of  Palmoa  is  only  famous  as  the  place  of  banish- 
lent  of  John  the  divine,  bt»inLf  mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren.     It  ha^?, 
lowever,  several  safe  and  eapaciouji  barbourd,  one  of  which,  La  Scala,  is 
me  of  the   best  in  the  archipelago.     On  this  account  the  Venetian  fleet 
}d  to  winter  here  duriui^  the  war  of  Candia,  which  enriched  the  island- 
It  has  but  one  well-built  walled  town,  with  the  monastery  of  the 
FjApocalypse  situated  on  a  high  eminence  in  the  centre,  and  defended  by 
>ver*il  irregular  towers.     It  was   chosen  by  iho    Uoman  emperors  as  a 
llace  of  exile  for  offenders.     The  soil  round  the  town  is  so  baiTen  as  to 
lace  nothing,  except  on  Huch  Bpots  where  earth  is  brought  from  other 
daces.      The  present  inhabitants  are  about  3000  in  number,  anrl  retiie  for 
[safety,  when   attacked   by  pirates,  to  the  fortified  monastery  mentioned 
ibove,  which  is  iuhahited  by  200  Greek  monks.     SiJnonides,  the  famous 
tmbic  poet,  was  a  native  of  thi<)  inland.     It  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Samos. 

Minor  IsluTuls.']     Between   Paimos  and  Leros    soveral    small  rocky 

dets  occm*. — Leros  is  a  small  island,  IH  miles  in  circumference,  to  the  S. 

►f  Patmos,  atjciently  very  populous,  and  abounding  in  aloes.^ — Near  Pat- 

[inos  is  the  small  island  of  dnrax^  now  Cahnw,  well  provided  with   good 

arbours,  hut  mountainous.     The  mountains  are  so  high,  that  Ep!tesu<s 

lay  bo  seen  from  them,  though  80  milert  flistant. — S.E.  of  Leros  is  CU' 

fmnus,  now  Cali/mfto^  celebrated  anciently  for  its  fine  honey Opposite 

Hiletu%  is  the  small  island  of  Pharniaettxa^  where  king  Attalus  was  killed, 
id  where  Julius  t'lesar  was  captured  by  pirates. — Coos,  off  the  Ceramic 
df>  is  a  considerable  island,  70  miles  in  compass,  12  miles  distant  from 
caatle  of  Bodroun,   the  ancient    Halicarnassus.     I'he   Ceramic   gulf, 
rhich   separates  Cons  from   Bodroun,  is  now  called  the  gulf  of   lioilroun. 
Eta  name  in  corrupt    Uonuitc  is  Stanchio^  and  in  Italian  Isola    Longa,  or 
Long   island.'     It  was  famous  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  was  highly 
prized  by  the  Romans.     This  island  will  he  ever  memorable  as  the  birth- 
lace  of  Hippoc raters,  the  fathi^r  of  medical   science,  and   Apelles,  that 
iiico  of  ancient  painlerst     The  chief  ornament   of  Coos  was  a  Venus 
ling  out  of  the  sea,  executed  by  Apelles,  and  reckoned  as  h\a  maaXw- 
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pieco.  This  iiiiinitable  painting  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Aagustus  Ca»ar, 
anil  detlicated  to  Caesar :  Venus  being  accounted  the  inothor  of  the  Jultao 
family.  To  make  the  Coaiui  amends  for  the  loss  of  this  valuable  piece, 
wiiicb  hud  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Siomaletnne,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  a  great  part  of  their  usual  taxes.  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
a  fine  temple  to  ^Ksculapius,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  medical  an.  Tlie 
Coana  were  celebrated  for  a  manufacture  of  thin  gauze,  invented  by  a 
female  native.  The  material  was  ibe  product  of  a  specLea  of  small  worm 
TIiIh  thin  gauze  xvm  in  great  request  at  Rome  and  in  the  Eaat,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  whitencHS  and  teuuity. 

fpjiara^  c^-c]  To  the  N.W.  of  ScJo  is  the  islet  of  Ipsara  or  P^^ra^ 
lolenibly  productive  in  wine  and  fruit.  It  has  a  small  town*  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.  This  small  rocky  island,  being  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Greek  lleet  in  1825}  and  fortified  a«  a  naval  station,  was  token  by 
the  cajiitaii  paslia,  who  put  the  gix-ater  part  of  the  inbabitanta  to  death* 
and  carried  oil  tlie  leat  aa  slaves  to  Constantinople. — Going;  S.E.  along  tlie 
coast  front  Stajichio,  we  meet  with  the  small  inlands  of  CasoSy  ChaliZt 
Tflos  now  Piscopki^  NUi/ra  now  Nisnrif  Syme,  opposite  the  S.VV.  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  I'enea  in  Caria,  Arconnesns  lying  oiF  HEticamaaniB, 
with  Bevcral  others  too  obscure  to  be  mentioned. 

Rhodi:s.~\  Opposite  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  tb« 
inland  of  Rhodes,  whicli  etill  keeps  its  ancient  name.  It  la  120  miles  in 
circuit ;  bi'ing  4D  miles  long  by  15  broad^  and  in  ancient  times  formed 
an  indepeudent  inRular  state,  distinguiahed  by  itn  wealth  and  naval  pow- 
ers. None  of  all  tlie  Grecian  blaitd»)  nor  even  all  of  them  put  togetbeTf 
made  bo  great  a  political  iigure  aa  Khodes.  It  was  originally  by  the 
Greeks  called  Opldusa  or  the  island  of  »ei*pents,  as  it  abounded  in  tlieae 
reptilen.  It  la  distant  only  8  milen  from  the  continent ;  and  is  blessed 
with  a  genial  clime,  a  cleai'  sky,  and  a  fruitful  soil.  No  day  it  is  said 
passes  without  sunshine :  hence  the  sun  was  poetically  represented  aa  in 
love  with  Hfiodeii.  It  formerly  produced  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  and 
winea  of  so  exquisite  a  flavour  that  they  were  deemed,  according  to  Virgil, 
a  beverage,  Bt  only  for  the  immortals.  The  Romans  drank  them  chiefly 
in  their  second  course  after  meals,  or  offered  thora  ia  libations  to  the  godu. 
In  thene  respects  however  Rhodes  baa  lost  all  its  ancient  fame^  since  il 
came  under  Turkish  dominion ;  and  an  island  which  might  be  the  granary 
of  all  tho»e  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  indebted  to  importation  for  a  consider- 
able pai't  of  ita  consuntption.  It  is  detirient  also  in  olives,  and  the  cotton 
raised  ia  barely  ^u^licient  for  home  demand.  The  exportation  of  wines, 
figB,  and  other  fruits  ia  cou^idemble.  The  political  existence  of  Rhodes 
lasted  for  many  centuries,  and  of  alt  the  Grecian  states  thb  wns  the 
last  which  owned  the  Roman  away.  At  the  close  of  the  crusades,  when 
the  knighta  of  St  John  were  expelled  the  east,  by  the  mamaluke  eultautis 
of  Egypt,  Rhodes  was  asigned  them  aa  theii'  abode.  From  this  they  were 
driven  by  the  superior  power  of  the  gre^it  Solyman  in  1»22,  after  a  long 
and  brave  defence  ;  and  this  ialand  has  been  ever  since  the  residence  of  a 
pasha,  invested  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military.  The  city 
which  was  once  0  miles  in  circuit  is  now  only  S.  It  presents  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  gardens,  domes,  towers  and  churches,  and  the  fortress  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Ottoman  empire*  The  port,  which  ia  large 
and  commodiona,  ia  commanded  at  the  entrance  by  two  rocks,  on  which 
are  two  towera.  There  ia  another  port  divided  from  thia  by  a  mole  mn- 
uing  obliquely  into  the  sea,  and  which  ia  called  the  ianer  harbour.     On 
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tliis  interior  hurboai*  stood,  it  m  Buppns^ed,  the  famous  Colossus  of  bronze, 

70  cubits  higli»  ami  the  legH  of  wliich  were  50  feet  asunder,  so  that  eliips 
could  pass  betwei?n  ihem.  This  island  is  deaervetUjr  fanioua  for  the  niiinbei- 
name^,  illustrious  iti  arts  and  scieiu'i%  which  it  produced  :  aa  Apollanius 
Hbodius  the  poet,  Frotog^ent's  tho  painter,  Cbarus  the  architect  of  the  Co- 
louuSf  the  celebrated  coiuediaii  Aristophanes  who  made  ho  gi'eat  a  fi^re 
at  Athens,  and  maoy  others.  The  population  of  the  whole  inland  is  estimated 
at  20,000. 

Cyprus,']  From  Rhodes  to  Cyprus,  there  are  almost  no  islands  off  the 
southern  coast  of  A&ia  Minor.  Castelrosso,  the  ancient  Megiste^  ia  a  very 
small  ro<:ky  islet  800  feet  high,  35  miles  W.  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium 
of  Lycia.  This  with  a  number  of  other  rochy  islets  off  the  southern 
const  of  the  Lycian  peninsula  are  all  that  are  to  he  found  in  this  quarter. 
-^Cyprtts  is  the  third  in  magnitude  of  all  the  island*  in  the  Mediterranean, 
bein^  HO  British  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  by  60  of  greatest  breadth, 
the  island  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  towards  the  N.E.  Its  most  north- 
em  point,  Cape  Croratnyon  is  45  mile»  S.  of  Cape  Anemur,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  tlie  intervening  sea  being  called  Anton  Ci- 
licitis  or  *  the  channel  of  Cilicia.'  It  bad  many  names  among  the  ancients, 
as  that  of  Acamis^  from  its  8.W.  promontorv, — Amathusia^  Paphia  and 
Salaminia  from  three  of  its  ancient  cities, — Macaria  from  the  fertility  of 
its  soil, — Acrosa  from  its  copper  mines, — CoUinia  from  its  numerous  hd  Is, 
— Spliicia  from  its  ancient  inbabitaitts  the  Spftices — Cerastes  *■  the 
Horned,'  from  it;*  many  promontories,— and  last  of  all  C^prus^  which  has 
long  been  its  most  general  appellation,  either  from  its  abounding;  in  copper, 
or  because  that  metal  derived  its  name  from  it^  cupper  being  called  (vs  Ci/pri- 
urn,  *  Cyprian  copper.*  This  island  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W  by  two 
cbams  of  mouutaius,  which  are  lofty  and  covered  with  snow  during  winter. 
These)  instead  of  cooling  the  excessive  sutnmer  heats,  render  them  stdl 
worse.  The  level  parts  to  the  S,  of  these  twigea  are  thus  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  the  N.  and  W.  winds,  which  alone  Imng  with  them  any 
portion  of  coolness,  and  it  is  exposetl  completely  to  tlie  burning  siroccos 
which  blow  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Its  harbours 
Are  consequently  more  sultry  than  any  other  in  the  Levant.  The  ma- 
laria,  so  pernicious  in  Italy,  is  common  to  all  the  S.  coast,  and  travellers,  ig- 
worant  of  the  excessivtj  heat.*,  frt»quenlly  suffer  much  from  a  coup  dc  sok'iL 
The  narrow  but  lung  lev4d  belt,  lo  the  N*  of  the  mountaiins,  and  opposite 
the  snow-roantled  heights  of  Caramania,  is  freed  from  nmlarift  and  the 
excessive  heats.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  owing 
to  the  winds  that  bluw  from  the  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  iate- 
rior,  and  from  the  still  loftier  ranges  of  the  Caramaidan  coast. 

Copper  is  the  chief  metallic  wealth  of  Cyprus  ;  it  is  saitl  to  have  once 
produced  gold,  stiver,  aiifl  emeralds.  What  is  called  the  diamond  of 
Paphos,  is  a  species  of  rock-crystal,  found  near  that  place.  In  this  same 
vicinity  is  produced  the  celebrated  amianthHs,  or  mineral  cloth,  famed 
among  the  ancients  for  its  incombustibility,  flexibility,  whiteness,  and  *ie- 
licate  fibrous  structure.  Red  jasp«r  and  amber  are  also  productii>ns  of 
Cyprus.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  clad  with  woods  of  oak, 
|>ine,  cypress,  beech,  and  elm,  together  with  groves  of  olives,  and  plantations  of 
mulberries.  Myrtles,  various  evergreens,  and  innumerable  sweet-scented 
flowers,  adorn  ifie  northern  sides  of  the  range  and  the  narrow  belt  at  its 
foot.  Hyacinths,  anemonies,  raimaculuses,  the  single  and  double- flowered 
narcissus  grow  spontaneously,  and  deck  the  hill  slopes,  valleys  and  plains  v 


giving  lUe  country  the  appearance  of  an  immense  flower-garden,  and  regaUng 
the  sense  of  smelling  with  delightful  odours*  The  vegetable  productions  itre 
vines,  olives,  cotton,  lemons,  oranges,  apricots  and  otheni  congenial  to  the 
climate  aQil  soil.  Cyprus  has  always  been  famous  for  ita  wines,  which 
are  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white,  made  from  grapes  superlatively  rich  and 
luscious,  their  juice  resembling  a  concentrated  essence*  These  wine«,  how- 
ever, are  unpalatable  to  British  taste,  by  their  sickly  sweetness,  which  it 
requires  almoet  a  century  to  remove.  They  are  strongly  aperient,  and 
must  be  drunk  with  caution.  In  colour,  eweetness,  and  other  properties, 
Cyprian  wine  strongly  resembles  Tokay  ivitie.  It  is  Huppoaed  to  be  per- 
fect at  40  years  old,  when  kept  in  casks  covered  at  the  bung  bole  with  a 
tliiu  sheet  of  lead.  Its  qualities  are  then  considered  as  truly  balsamic.  All 
the  valuable  kinds  are  wlilte^  and  the  red  is  the  common  wine.  Sugar 
canes  were  anciently  very  abundantly  cultivated  till  they  were  all  burned 
by  a  Turkish  pasha,  'Hie  silk  of  Cyprus  is  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and 
white,  but  the  former  is  preferred.  The  cotton  is  the  finest  in  the  Le- 
vant. Of  the  cerealia,  wheat  ia  the  chief,  and  of  superior  quality  ;  but 
there  b  little  or  no  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  poasaniry,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  is  a  monopoly,  shared  between  the  moutaellim  and  the 
Greek  archbishop,  who  export  or  retail  at  an  adi^anced  piice  the  whole 
annual  produce,  which  tbey  purchase  at  an  arbitrary  valuation.  More  than 
once  during  the  war  in  Spain,  the  whole  of  the  grain  produce  was  pur- 
chased of  the  persona  above  mentioned  by  the  merchants  of  Malta,  and 
exported  leaving  the  people  without  a  morsel  of  bread.  Game  abounds 
in  this  ii^land,  as  partridges^  quaila,  woodcocks  and  snipes  ;  but  here  are  no 
wUd  animals,  except  foxes  and  hares,  but  many  kindn  of  serpents^  espe- 
cially the  asp,  whose  bite  i*)  Raid  to  have  ciiused  the  death  of  the  infamous 
Cleopatra.  All  kinds  of  dome^ttic  animals  and  fowls  are  bred  here, 
where  the  natives  boastj  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  every  clime 
will  not  only  tlourish,  but  attain  even  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 
Cyprus  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  leather,  printed  cottons  and  car- 
pets. The  first  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  and  lively  colours;  and  the 
second  for  the  permanency  of  their  coloun*,  which  become  brighter  by 
washing.  The  carpets  are  of  excellent  workmanship  ;  and,  though  barely 
large  enough  for  an  English  hearth,  bring  from  40  to  50  piastres  a  piece. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  still  are  a  fine  looking  race,  but  they 
have  always  Iweu  noted  far  their  atuorous  propeuHities,  hence  this 
island  was  deemed  the  favoured  abode  of  the  gnildess  of  love  and 
beauty.  This  inland  once  containing  9  kingdoms  and  more  tlian  a 
million  of  people,  has  sadly  declined  under  the  pressure  of  the  Turkish 
yoke,  and  the  population  is  now  dwindled  down  to  83,000  houls,  by  one 
account,  and  70,000  by  another.  The  grand  viziers  possess  it  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  their  olfice  ;  and  usually,  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  they 
sell  the  ofBce  of  moataelUm  or  luperiutendant  ta  the  highest  bidder,  and 
hence  Cyprus  boa  almost  become  a  desert.  In  the  time  of  the  Lusignans 
it  containeil  12  provinces,  12  cities,  and  805  viilages,  besides  cities  of  in- 
ferior note.  Cyprus  lias  been  successively  subjected  by  the  Persians,  Ma- 
cedonians, Egyptians,  and  Romans.  During  the  tin»e  of  the  crusades, 
it  was  conquered  by  Richard  of  England,  the  lion-hearte<l,  and  given 
by  him  to  Guy  de  Lusignan  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  bm  an  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  that  place.  The  heiress  of  that  house  resigned  it  to  the 
Venetians  in  A.  D.  1473.  From  them  the  Turks,  in  wlio^e  hands  it 
still  remains,  took  it  in   1570.     The  bulk   of  the   population  are  Greek 
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Cliristiaiis  under  iin  aircfibishop  and  3  naffnigBns.     The  island  swarina  witfi 
lazjr  and  avaricious  monkn,  who  in  conjunction  with  th«»ir  Turkish  ma^tern 
devour  ihe  people — The  capital  of  the  whole  bland  is  Nicosia,  which  ia 
situated  in  a  nohU'  plmii  hounded  by  lofty  mouritains,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.     It  makea  a  fine  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance,  ita  namer- 
OU9  epires  and  niiiiar«»ts  nBing  amidat  und  overtopping  the  treeK.     But  tlm 
fine  cathedral  of  8aiicta  Sophia  is   the  L-hief  ornament  of  the  city,  over- 
topping  all    the  other  baildintrs  iu    the  town,   and,  combined    with  the 
ext«»Qt  and  solidity  of  the  walk  ami  ba8tionn»  giving  an  air  of  grandeur  to 
Nicosia  which  few   citien  can  fluq>a&8.     it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tamasis  ;  the  diatricl  belon||pnp  to  it  was  called  hy  Ovid  the  moat 
fertile  in  the  iHtaitd,  and  its  copper  is  said  to  he  the  be*it  in  the  world.     It 
contains  2000  Turkijsl),  and  1000  Greek  familiea,  40  Armenian  families  and 
12  of  Maronite  catholics*     The  Euicient   palace  of  the  LuMiguan   dyuaaty 
cftill    remains,  and  m   the  abode    of  the  njoutaellinj.— /,«/ rtitu  near  the 
ancient  Ciiium,  and  the  native  place  of  Zeno,  the  father  of  the  aioic   phi- 
iiMophy,  is  the  second  town  in  the  island,  the  emporium  of  its  conimprc^, 
•od  the  abode  of  all  the  foreign  consuls.     It  has  a  population  of  ."VOOO 
Bouls.     The  adjacent  cape  is  still  called  ChtttL     Ou  it  are  recognised  the 
ruing  of  Ciiium,  in  heaps  of  tnmuli  and  hillocks  of  rubbish,  from  which  are 
frequently  dug  bricks  of  a  nuperior  quality,  and  medals.     Larnica  is  des- 
titute of  good  water  in  it^itdf,  but  is  supplied  with  that  necessary  article  by 
m  of  an  aijuednot  constructed  hy  a  Tarkisb  emir. — Famagosl^  memor- 
ile  for  its  brave  defence  in  J 570,  is  now  reduce*!  to  a  mere  village,  with 
iftll  its  works  dismantled.     It  stands  near  the  ruins  of  Coftsdmiia^  a  cele- 
pbraUjd  city  under  the  reign  of  the  Lusignan  princes* — The  ancient  Sala- 
rij,  once  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  island  and  the  rei^idence  of  the  great 
^Evagoraa,  has  long  ceased  to  exi.Ht,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  having  swept 
[it  away. — £lt{ffii  occupies  the  site  of  the  famous  Faphos,  but  is  now  a  place 
►of  little  importance. — Amathos  on  the  southern  coast  is  a  small  town  uf 
little  importance. — Cerettus  the  ancient  Cerinia^  on  the  N.  coast,  opposite 
llliat  of  Caramania,  has  only  200  inhabitantii,  a  rnosque,  and  a  church. 
"'innier  says  that  the  inbaUitants  amount  to  oidy  15  families.     Tlie  strong 
^castle   built   by  the  Venetians  to  defend  the   port  is  now  fur  the  greater 
fallen  down,  and  has  nearly  tilled  the  ancient  harbour  with  its  ruins. 


ir. SECOND  mVISlOK  OF  AStATIC  Tt;HKEY. 

Tiifs  large  tract  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  ApRarus, — the  numntain- 
IH  diHtrict  near  the  Hourre  of  the  Kur, — the  npper  basin  of  the  Aras, — 
id  the  upper  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  All  these — with  the 
cception  of  the  small  maritime  belt  reaching  from  Trebisond,  N.  to  the 
>uthpm  frontier  of  Guriel^may  be  classed  under  the  two  genera!  heads, 
l^rmcnia  and  Kuordislaun.     Tlie  narrow  maritime  tract  we  may  denomin- 

*,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  Southern  or  Turkish  Colchos, 


U SOUTUEHN  COLC110S. 


This  maritime  tract   mnH  alonget  the  M>iit]i-east.eni  shore  of  the  Black 

for  about  100  British  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Trebiwond,  and  is  very  nar- 

[tow  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  sepiu^te  it  from  the   basui 

^•oi  the  Apsanis.     llie  chief  places  hi  this  district  going  N.  from  IVcbinond^ 

are  the  following :  Rhize  or  Itischj  the  ancient  Rhizaiufn,  of  which  nothing 
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&rther  b  known  than  that  it  ia  a  sea-port  town,  and  enjoys  an  extensirc 

corainerce  in  linen,  manufactured  copper  and  fruits. — Beyond  this  is  Sur^ 

mincht  atiotlier  commercial  town Goniek  to  tlie  N.  of  tliis  is  a  eoDaiderable 

sea-port,  neai-  the  inouth  of  the  Apsarus,  with  a  fortress  and  custom -house, 
— lieyond  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus  18  Baioomi^  and  tlien  Kapoulcty  and 
T^hakrojf  ;  and  l^eyond  this  la^t,  are  the  small  atreama  of  the  Kinlrischi 
and  Naionabi^  which  her©  form  the  liouiidary  on  the  aide  of  Guriel.  Our 
knowledge  of  thin  maritime  tract  is  very  meagiv.  All  we  know  of  it  ia, 
tliat  it  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Tai-abozau  or  Trebisond,  and  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  the  Lazians,  or  Lesgians  aa  tliey  aie  sometimes  called. 

[I.  TURKISH  ARMENIA INCLUDING  ARMENIA  MINOR,  AND  THE  SODTH- 

ERN  PART    OF    THE  PASHALIC   OP    AGHALZIGHl  OR  AKWISKA. 

Progressive  Geography.']  This  large  tract  inclndea  all  the  wftatern 
part  of  the  ancient  Armenia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
boundaries  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  Armenia,  bo  frequent  have 
been  their  political  fluctuations,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  history.  Under 
the  ancient  Persian  dynasty,  Mount  Ararat  aeema  to  have  been  its  eastern 
boundary,  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  it<4  western  limit ;  whilst  the  valley  of 
the  Araxe^i  belonging  to  the  Saspiriana^  wari  classed  as  a  distinct  satrapy  from 
Armenia  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  20  satrapies  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.  In  the  days  of  Xenophon,  Armenia  waa  divided  into  2  satrapi^ 
Eastern  and  Western,  the  Centritea  or  modern  Khaboor  forming  the 
boundary  line  between  the  former  and  the  Carduchians.  Dnring  the  de~ 
cline  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  Armenia  became  independent,  and  was  poli' 
tically  div'ided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  Greater  and  the  Leaser  Annenifl, 
the  former  lying  to  the  E,,  and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
Tigranes,  however,  subsequently  reduced  the  latter  to  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  former,  and  enlarged  his  paternal  domain  by  the  conquest  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  S»  and  of  Assyria  a:9  far  as  the  Lycus  on  the  E.,  wliilst 
the  valley  of  the  Kur  formed  its  northern  boundary.  Strabo  extends 
Armenia  as  far  E.  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Media,  with  Adiabene  on 
the  S.  E.,  IMesopotamia  on  the  S.,  and  the  Pontic  nations,  the  mountain 
Paryadres,  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  vve^t.  Ptolemy  makes  its  boan« 
darics  much  the  Name  as  those  of  Straho.  Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  prodigious 
extent:  giving  it  not  less  than  120  strategies,*  21  only  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy.  Moses  of  Chorene,  a  native  Armenian,  who  ivrote  in 
tlie  5th  century,  has  given  a  geographical  eketch  of  his  country  in  hia 
Armenian  history.  But  in  this  (sketch  he  lia^  given  a  most  distorted 
account  of  the  various  divisions,  and  includes  under  the  name  of  ArmeniSt 
the  whole  of  Aderbeidjan,  Koordistaun,  and  Georgia.  He  assigns  not  leas 
than  15  large  provinces,  and  187  smaller  divisions  to  Armenia.  Eleven 
of  the  former  can  be  recognised  as  really  belonging  to  it.  Of  the  re- 
maining four,  Corzaea  belongs  to  Northern  Koordistaun.  Gugaria  is  mani- 
festly Georgia,  being  a  corruption  of  Kurgia  or  Gurgistaun.  Taya  is  also 
clearly  in  Georgia,  and  Persarmenin  is  clearly  the  NAV.  partof  Aderheidjan. 
Of  his  187  Bmaller  divisions  not  above  20  can  bo  recogniHed  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writei-s  as  belonging  to  Armenia ;  and  more  than  90  of  them  can 
neither  be  identified  with  ancient  nor  modern  geoi^raphy. 

About  the  midille  of  the  5th  century  Armenia  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 

"  By  II  Mirtileg^  we  und4;rstand  a  district  or  prorinif. 
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and  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Western  and  Eastern  ;  the  former 
f;i!ling  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  to  the  Persians,  The 
western  portion  was  under  the  command  of  five  satraps;  and  Theodosiopolis, 
built  on  a  lofty  and  commandmg  site,  wai»  the  provincial  capital.  In 
modem  times  Armenia  was  divided  between  the  Turks  and  Pei'wians,  the 
Aqia-shai  being  the  botmdary  on  the  N.  of  the  Araxes,  while  on  the  S, 
side  the  boundary  line  ran  across  the  space  between  the  Gr#at  and 
Little  Ararat  paaaed  the  source  of  the  Karasu  to  the  S-  E.  of  Baiazid* 
and  run  along  the  great  dividing  rang©  of  mountains  S,  and  S.  E*  till 
it  Btnick  the  aource  of  the  Little  Zah.  But  the  Persian  portion  of  Ar- 
menia on  both  eirie^  of  the  Araxes,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  RuMf^ia, 
and  in  aU  human  probability  the  same  will  soon  be  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
pai't.  The  division  of  Armenia  into  the  Greater  and  Leaser,  as  in  Stvabo, 
Pliny,  an<l  Ptolemy*  is  not  natural  but  arbitrary  and  political ;  and  was 
not  reco^tsed  till  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

E^xttnt  and  Dmsiotts,^  The  bed  of  the  Euphrates  is  only  the  loweat 
Wvel  of  this  lofty  ami  extensive  table-land,  not  a  proper  phyKical  boundary  ; 
and  the  two  Armenias",  collectively  considered,  form  one  ^rent  upland  or 
elevated  plateau,  extending  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Melas,  Halys,  Irie*, 
Lycus,  and  Apsams,  on  the  \V.  to  that  of  the  Moorad  or  Southern  Eu- 
phrates on  the  oast,  and  those  of  the  Araxea,  the  Kur,  and  Arpa-shai,  on 
the  N.  E.  From  these  opposite  points,  the  plateau  declines  towards  the 
Kuxine  ami  Caspian  seas.  The  southeni  buttresses  of  this  great  upland 
surface  on  the  S.  are  the  Taurus,  Antitaurus^  Masius,  Niphates,  and  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Koordistaun  mountains.  Taken  in  tluM  large  sense, 
Armenia  is  separated  from  the  pashalic  of  Trebisond  or  Soutliern  Colchos, 
by  the  Colchian  mountaina  on  the  N.W.,  from  the  pashalic  of  Aghalzighe 
and  Hassian  Georgia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tchiklir-Dagh  ;  from  Asia  Minor 
on  tlie  W.  by  the  ranges  of  the  Srydissea,  the  Paryadres,  and  the  Anti- 
tanru9  ;  whiht  on  the  S.  it  has  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  S.  E. 
Koordistaun,  and  on  the  E*  Aderbeidjan.  This  region  comprehends  the 
basin  of  the  ApsaruSj — the  upper  basin  of  the  Araxes, — those  of  the  Kanwu 
and  the  Morad, — the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  below  the  contluence 
of  its  two  main  branches, — and  the  upper  course  of  tlie  Tigris  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khaboor  below  Zaco,  It  extends  from  38''  to  45"  E. 
long,,  and  from  37*  to  41"  N.  lat.,  ami  comprehends  a  surface 
of  more  than  65^000  square  mile«P  As  our  knowledge  of  its  interior 
geography  is  very  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  ^vith  accuracy  the 
relative  situations  of  its  numerous  districts,  or  showing  their  correapon- 
deiice  with  the  ancient  divisions.  All  that  can  be  done  inthia  way  is  ap- 
pTozimBtion. 


ANCIENT  AKn  MOOEUN  mVISIONS. 

Speni  or  Hispcratis,  N.  W.  angle 

Carina  or  Caranitis,  hudd  of  the  Northern  Euphrates 

Chorzenc'  N.  of  the  A  raxes 

Dcrxcne,  Xerxcne,  or  Durzoni  of  Moses  of  C;horpnc»  S.  W,  of 

Acilisene  or  Kkeleaia  above  the  confluence  of  tbe  Moomd 

with  the  Karasu        -  .  .  .  » 

Taurftiiitis,  S.  of  the  Moorad 
Sophene,  or  Zopba  of  Mo&ca  of  Chorene 
Anzitene,  between  the  source  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrtttes 
Charpote  or  Kartabcrt      ,  .  .  .  . 


JiutricU, 

Ispira 

Er/eroom 

Kara 

Er«erooni 

Bkilis 

Taro 

Diarbekir 

Ansga 

Karpoot 


The  Chorzene  of  Stmlni  i&  the  Cutarzcne  of  Ptuletiiy. 
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Arzancae  or  Thosiiitis,  bead  of  the  Nymphsus 
Moxa^ne,  on  the  Teleboas  S.  of  the  McK>rad 
Zabdk'ene  or  Bezubdc  .... 

C 'ordueiie  or  Oortlyene      ..... 
Nephercerta  of  Moses  of  Chorewe 
Diiudyana,  near  the  source  of  the  Moorad 
Basenia  of  Closes  of  Cliorene  .  .  * 

Alfllaza  Do,  do.        upper  volley  of  the  Moorad 

Phtisiatiei  plain  of,  ofi  the  A  raxes 
Arteraita  or  district  of  Iban,  Moses  of  Chareno 
Taphrace  in  Armenia  Minor        .... 
Alelitene  or  vaUey  of  the  Mela*,  W-  of  the  Euphrates 


Arxm 

Moosh 

Jezeerah-ul-  Oitiftr 

Sert  and  Betlia 

Miuaiikrekin 

Diadiii 

Baiaud 

Malazgherd 

Pasain  SulSa 

Van 

Divriki  Arabkir 

Maluthyah 


The  ahova  are  all  the  sniftll   districta  we  can  reco^ise  under  lutHleni 
appellatioiia  ;  and  of  86  cities  enumerated  in  Ptolemy  not  one-fourth  cau 

be  identified  in  iiiodern  geography. 


CHAP.  L— PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

3Iouniaiiis.'J  Armenia  h  not  merely  a  lofty  platform  anrrounded  by 
monntains,  but  is  itaelf  also  intersected  in  various  directionii  by  numerous 
rangea  and  ridji^eB,  of  which  the  platform  is  merely  the  baae.  The  ranges 
towards  the  Eiixine  and  Anatolia  have  been  already  described  in  our 
account  of  Asia  Minor-  Between  Trebisond  and  Erzeroom,  3  ranges  of 
mountains  must  be  crossed  successively,  each  higher  than  the  other,  and 
running  parallel  courses. 

The  Cokhiau  Range.']  The  Cdchian  range^  the  Meajidi  of  Iladgi 
Khalfa,  and  called  the  K&at-Ddgh,  33  miles  from  Trebisond,  nina  150 
miles  N.  E.  and  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  till  it  meets  the  western  angle 
of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Caucaans,  which  encloses  the  western  source  of 
the  Kur.  This  range  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Ap- 
sarus,  and  is  connected  at  its  S,  W.  angle  with  the  range  which  separates 
the  sources  of  the  Apsarus  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  from  those  of  the 
river  of  Ghemish-Khana  which  runs  to  the  Euxine.  It  is  very  lofty,  and 
from  it  the  Euxine  is  distinctly  visible.  It  is  supposed  on  that  account 
to  be  the  Holy  Mountain,  Thfchn^  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  passes! 
in  their  way  to  Trebisond,  and  whence  they  obtained  their  first  view  of 
the  sea.  The  summit  m  bare  of  trees,  and  the  anow  lay  4-  feet  deep  on 
the  8th  of  June  when  Kinnier  crossed  it.  As  its  weslem  sloi>e  is  well 
wooded  with  fira,  beech  groves,  and  eyramores,  it  has  obtained  the  Turk- 
ish appellation  of  Agatsabasbee  or  *  Woody  head/  Tlie  second  range  is 
called  the  Korasli  Dagh,  1.^  miles  S.  of  this.  Tlie  third  range  is  at  the 
Hources  of  the  Kamhoot  and  the  Apsaius,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  second. 
The  fourth  is  near  Byaboot ;  and  the  fifth  or  the  Cop-Dagh  is  25  miles 
of  this  last,  and  IBG  8.  of  Trebisond.  Tlie  Cop-Dagh  is  the  most  ele- 
vatetl  of  all  tlie  five,  since  it  is  a  contiimal  ascent  from  TrebiHond  all  the 
way.  From  its  summit — which  fonnn  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Erzeroom — Ararat  is  distinctly  vieible  at  24-0  mtlcK  distance,  and  the 
range  of  Niphatew  at  150  miles.  Tlie  road  from  Trebisond  to  Erzeroom 
Is  consequently  very  ditticult  to  travel.  M.  Schulze,  who  travelled  it  in 
June  1826,  declares  it  to  be  the  moat  detestable  he  ever  found.  The 
horses  took  frequently  8  hours  to  accomplish  3  or  4  leagues,  and  were 
often  up  to  the  shoulders  in  snow,  which  covers  all  the  mountains.  The 
Cop- Dag h  or  Kara-^kapas  is  the  0"««'-«  of  the  ancients,    whence  the 
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Euphratf^  was  saitl  by  tlieni  to  wpring ;  and  is  the  N.  E.  elongation  of  the 
SrydiRHi's  and  ParyailreH  (oallHl  Periardo  by  Miiiadoi),  and,  according  to 
Kinnier,  the  loftiest  range  in  Armenia,  AiTU-at  not  excepted. 

The  Tchildir'Dagh.~\  The  second  range  is  the  Tchildir  or  Kildir 
Dagh,  whieh  i»  just  the  eastern  eontintifttion  of  the  Cop-Dagh,  and  sepa- 
rateH  Arroenm  from  the  basin  of  the  Kur.  It  runs  E.  a8  far  aw  the  moun- 
tains of  Barahak  or  Pend^ek.  Frinn  this  junetion  the  lateral  range  of 
AJiguz  or  Aj-agai  raoH  S»  W»  till  it  wtrikes  the  Arpachai  a  little  ahove  it* 
confluence  with  the  Araxes^  and  separates  the  Talley  of  Shuragil 
from  the  great  plain  of  Erivan.  From  the  junction  of  the  Arpachai  with 
the  river  of  Kan<,  to  the  city  of  that  naime,  Morier  reclions  the  intervening 
space  to  be  the  highest  ground  in  Annenia.  A  lateral  range,  separaling 
the  source  of  the  river  of  Kars  from  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  and  which 
ninnin^  E.  divides  the  hajsin  of  the  Kara  from  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  is 
called  the  Saganloo-Dagh.  A  verj'  dangerons  pass  leads  over  this  range, 
on  the  road  from  Kars  to  Erzeroom,  into  the  valley  of  the  Araxee.  It  ia 
rery  lofty  and  covered  with  nnow  \  but  its  sides  are  well-wooded,  and 
eapply  all  the  vicinity  with  timber  and  fuel. 

The  Ah'Dagh.'i  Tl»e  third  range  is  that  which  fieparates  the  valley 
■ntl  plain  of  the  Araxe«  from  the  plain  of  the  Moorad  or  Eai<tern  Euphrates. 
It  run8  E.  from  the  Kebban-Dagh  which  Hhuts  up  the  plain  of  Erzerooni 
tlie  S.  E.  as  far  as  the  sublime  and  venerable  Ararat,  a  distance  of  180 
i^ritii^h  miles,  it  is  called  the  Ala-Dagb,  and  the  Abi-Dagli,  About  100 
ilefl  E.  of  Erzerooni  thiM  range  divides  into  2  branches,  and  the  wpace 
lis  iiicloaed  fomiN  the  valley  of  the  Moorad  ;  the  two  branehet*  reunite 
yond  its  source  neai'  Baiazid.  A  lofty  and  snowy  peak,  thti  Knawh' 
agb,  and  which  is  seen  overtopping  the  other  summits  of  the  Ala-Dagh, 
erlooks  the  strong  fortresa  of  Toprali-Kala^  and  attracts  continual  clouds 
er  the  city.  It  is  visible  to  a  great  distance, 
f  The  Kebban-Dagh.^  The  4th  range  is  the  Kebben-Dagh,  which  forma 
the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzeroom,  and  runs  parallel  witli  the 
orthem  Eupliratefi,  from  N.E*  to  S-W.  to  ita  confluence  witli  the  Moorad* 
distance  of  150  British  miles.  From  the  Kebban-Dagh  a  lateral  range 
mna  W.  separating  the  course  of  the  Bingeulau,  or  *  river  nf  1000  springs/ 
from  that  of  the  Karasu,  or  river  of  Erzeroom,  Another  very  lofty  snow- 
clad  range  projects  S.E.  from  the  Kebhao-Dagh,  which  Bppamtes  ihe  val- 
ley of  the  Araxes  from  the  source  of  the  river  of  KliaiiooK,  also  calli^d 
the  Bingeulsu.  This  range  ia  denominated  the  Teg-Dagh.  Another 
projecting  range  from  the  Kebban,  called  the  Hamur-Dagh,  Beparatea  the 
course  of  the  river  of  Khanoon  from  tlie  Moorad.  This  mnge  is  covered 
with  ever-during  snow,  which >  when  crossed  by  Kinnier  in  his  route 
from  Erzerooin  to  Vaej  lay  several  feet  thick  in  July.  All  these  three 
ranges  run  parallel  courses  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  connect  the  main 
range  that  runs  to  the  N,  and  E.  of  Erzeroom  with  the  Niphates,  which 
is  just  the  Antitaurua  carried  eastward,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
JebeUNemroud,  and  by  the  Turks  the  Nemroud-Dagh,  or  *  mountain  of 
Niinrod/  This  immense  range  spparate»  all  the  streanja  that  descend  N.  to 
the  Moorad  from  those  that  run  S.  and  S.E*  to  the  Tigjis,  and  sweeps  round 
the  large  lake  of  Van  to  the  S.E.  inclosing  it  in  its  bosom,  and  separating 
the  streams  that  run  N.W.  to  it  from  those  that  descend  E.  to  the  lake  of 
Oorroeeah.  At  this  point  it  is  called  CaspmSy  or  *■  the  snowy  mountain,'  by 
Bratosthenes  and  Ptolemy  ;  and  which,  passing  S.E,  joins  that  range  of 
Be  Koordistauu  mountains  called  tlie  Hatarash,  which  projecting  S«£.  from 
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Moosli,  riina  itnnietimtely  alonjp^  the  S.  aidi^  of  lako  Vani  and  at  its  ea»t- 
ern  extreiniiy  joins  ihe  nujgt*a  «f  Giroo9  and  Sahnud.  Thus  ibe  lake 
of  Van  is  wholly  shut  in  by  the  tlivergijig  ranges  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Niphatea,  coming  E.  frouj  the  AntitauniK ;  for  on  the  N.  it  baa  the  prodi- 
frioua  pe-ak  of  the  Sepan-Dagh,  on  the  W,  thtj  equally  lofty  range  of  the 
NemrtJud-Dagh,  ihi  the  S.  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Hatarash  or  K»- 
raish,  and  on  tho  E.  and  S.E.  thij  Koordistaun  mountains.  All  these  are 
clad  in  gamienls  of  pei-petu^l  snow  ;  and  the  appellation  of  Niphatex^  or 
*  snowvt'  was  prohahly  applieiU  not  merely  to  the  tnain  range  itself,  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  di vending  branches  that  inclose  the  lake.  The  whole 
region  indeed,  called  Arnieiiia  and  Adprbi*ic!jan,  stretching  E,  from  the 
EuphrateH  to  the  Caspian.,  and  N.  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Caucaaus,  is  so 
covered  \^ith  ranges  of  mountains,  connected  together  by  »o  many  la- 
teral ridgi'fs  intersecting  the  lofty  plateau,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  i» 
Rttll  so  miserably  imperfect,  that  no  geographer;  however  acute  and  aaga- 
ciouSf  haa  yet  been  able  to  delineate  faithfully  and  accurately  the  great  lead- 
ing  physiival  features.  The  haaty  observations  of  casual  travellers^  who  have 
find  neither  time,  nor  lei»^ure,  nor  security^  to  make  observation »<»  are  all  we 
pojjuea?*  on  the  subject  in  addition  to  what  we  have  received  from  the  an- 
cients. This  mountainous  region,  bewiiles  the  lakes  uf  Oormeeah  and  Van, 
also  incloses  tlios§e  of  Nazook  and  Shelloo,  lately  discovered  by  Kinuier,  and 
which  never  appeared  in  any  former  map^a  striking  proof  of  modern  geogra- 
phicid  ignorance — the  lake  of  Thospitls,  and  in  its  westeni  extremity  that 
of  Colchos  or  Gurgick,  In  this  respect,  the  high  and  mountainous  land 
on  the  fioutheru  ArmeTiia  hears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  still  more 
lofty  and  extensive  upland  of  Tibet.  The  extent  of  this  southern  rang«, 
from  the  Euphrates  E.  to  where  it  meets  the  range  between  the  lakea  of 
Van  and  Oormeeah,  is  more  than  7  deg*  of  long.  Its  breadth  is  very  i^- 
viL^us  ill  diflerent  parts  of  its  course.  From  Malatbya  to  Jezeerah-ul-Omar 
it  varies  from  80  to  120  Britiiih  mile^  in  breadth.  From  below  Malatliya 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  80  miles  of  direct 
distance,  is  a  succession  of  ridges  and  valleye  ;  and  from  the  craggy  cliffy  ■ 
that  shut  up  on  the  S.E.  the  extensive  valley  of  Diarbekir,  to  the  course  I 
of  the  Moorad'Hhai,  a  direct  distance  of  120  British  miles,  rangea  on 
ranges  succeed  each  other  the  whole  way. 

The  TaHrits,'\  The  bxh  great  mnge  is  the  Taurus,  dividetl  from  the  J 
Antitaurua  by  the  valley  of  Nlelitene.  Wliere  it  is  pierced  by  the  Eo-  | 
phrates  it  is  40  miles  in  breadtli.  It  runs  E.  to  the  great  valley  of  Di- 
arbckir,  and  incloses  it  on  all  sides,  by  diverging  into  two  great  branches, 
the  northern  running  to  the  Niphate.s,  and  the  southern  to  mount  Ma- 
sius,  or  the  Karadgy-Dagh.  The  two  branches,  gradually  diverging^  and 
then  as  gradually  converging,  form  the  great  oval  valley  of  Dlarbekir, 
in  which  are  contained  the  numerous  sources  and  accessory  etreanu  of 
the  Tigris,  At  the  S.E.  point  the  two  ranges  of  Masius  and  Niphatcs 
meet  togetherj  the  Tigri*  being  here  forced  into  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in 
by  impassable  clilfs.  Beyond  this  point  the  range  keeps  to  the  E,  of  tlie 
Tigris,  till  it  joins  the  ridge  of  Zako  and  the  Koordistaun  mountains. 
Mount  Masius  has  obtained  the  appellation  mentioned  above,  fioui  its 
sombre  appearance,  being  composed  of  black  basalt." 

"  Our  tmvdJers  »w  t»y  no  tnewu  very  coniiatent  in  their    '  ;'  i>lain- 

raii^p«i,     Whilsl  Mr  Backini;haiii  in  oii«  place  make'*  tli*-  >uiit 

MiiHtus,  the  tiunhi«rit  buundiiry  tif  t1i«  JVIesopotaminii  plain 
from  W.  N.  W.  fta  E,N.  B,  or  ftvia  the  source*  of  the  dgriji  lo  ilic  vill  tj^*-  *>l 
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Araffii.^  When  disciissing  llie  varioufi  raniErra  oi'  tlie  Armenian  rartun- 
tniriH,  llieir  names*  and  (irrection  of  courwe,  we  cannot  omit  Arnrat,  whU"h 
forma  part  of  the  boiint1ar\^  between  Eaateni  and  Western  Armenia.  This 
moantain  baa  obtained  more  celebrity  iban  any  other  on  ibe  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  is  an  object  of  tlie  greatest  veneration,  not  merely  to  the  na- 
tivvs,  but  to  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mobamnifdans.  Ita  very  name  is 
closely  And  indisaolubly  connectefl  with  tlie  hiJitory  of  man,  anil  funnH  a 
connecting  link  between  two  worlds,  standtnp  as  an  awful  monument 
of  the  destruction  of  one  and  the  exist«nce  of  another.  Every  associa- 
tion connected  with  itw  name,  aa  recorded  in  the  aacred  page,  im  calcu- 
IhI^kI  to  produce  fltrorip-,  dea^^  and  solemn  impresaiona  on  the  mind. 
Ararat  is  at  prewent  adbd  by  the  ArmKnians  Macis^  or  tlje  *  mother  of 
the  world,'  mid  by  the  Turks  Agri-Daghf  *  tfie  great  mountain  ;'  and  it 
well  deserven  that  appellation,  frunm  its  vast  base  and  immense  ele\iit.ion. 
Its  base  iH  23  niih*s  long;  by  18  broad,  occupying  an  area  of  400  square 
niilen  *)n  the  S.  and  W,  of  the  Araxes*  To  the  S.E.  of  il  is  a  snowy 
range,  calleii  the  Soker  Koh ;  and  to  the  SAV.  of  it  is  the  city  and  for- 
lre«s  of  Baiazid,  524  British  miles  from  its  centre  in  direct  distance.  By 
Morier's  map  its  long,  is  45"  \L  of  Greenwich,  39"  35'  N,  lat.  36  geogra" 
phical  milea  SSAV.  of  Erivan,  and  35  do.  duo  S.  of  Etebmiadxine,  Its 
Bumraii  repiembles  a  sugar-loaf,  and  the  mountain  itself  stantU^  as  it  vveiv, 
detaclied  from  all  the  other  Armenian  mountains,  wbicli  make  a  long 
chain.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  enjoyed  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  it  from 
the  aoutbeni  sht'jo  of  the  Tcliildir-Dagb,  on  liia  route  from  TeHts  %o 
Erivan,  which  we  fihall  give  in  his  own  words  :  **  A  vast  plain,  covered 
with  villag«fs,  the  towei-s  and  spires  of  the  cburcfies  of  Etchmiadxine  aris- 
ing from  amidst  them,  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Araxes  ilowiiig,  the 
fresh  green  of  the  vale,  and  the  subordinate  range  of  momitaina  Hkirting 
the  base  of  the  awful  monument  of  the  antediluvian  world;  It  seemed  to 
«»tand  a  stupendous  link  in  (lie  history  of  man^  uinting  the  two  race^  of 
iiit'n  before  and  after  the  flood.  I'Vom  the  spot  on  which  1  Btood  I  be- 
hehl  it  in  all  itj*  amplitude  of  grandeur;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  btigest 
mountain?!  in  the  world  bad  been  pded  on  each  other  to  form  this  one 
vublinie  immensity  of  ice,  and  earthy  and  rtick>  and  snow.  '\*\m  ity 
peak*  of  itJi  double  beads  rose  maje«tieally  into  the  clear  and  cloudless 


another  placid  be  makes  it  a  lari^  iiiHiilattM]  range,  separnt^d:  from  tbe  eaMtt>rii  cxlrpniity  of 
Tnaruii  by  nn  intrrveriifi^  valloy  of  ereat  «xt«Eit,  and  says  tlwt  it  riws^jTadiially  fruin  cN 
nrratt^rri  and  fa.Ht««m  pxtrrraitii'sto  the  centre  of  its  length,  wh^re  the  surtimli-H  nri?  hi^jh- 
«*t.  Its  i^i-urnil  «liri«ti«n  h  K.  unil  W.  I'xt^odiiig  frnm  UMo  .W  mil'i's.  II**  snyw  that  its 
outlines  arv  mon*  evt^ii,  aiid  its  Hiirnwits  \vss  i'li<vut«di,  tliitri  ihtrw  of  Taurus,  iis  it  Jiiinihi 
permanent  snoiva  on  luiy  part  of  it;  vrhi^rwi*  the  >kHichi>ni  tiwe  of  the  lattt-r  iirt'^'ntH 
many  patcbi'A  at  the  puri-^it  whiir.  N.H.  uf  thin  nui|£i>  (suys  hf>)  b  the  Jt^beUMardiii, 
whiih  riwH  inor*!Rbruptly,  has  mon- br«k(Hi  tmtiinrs,  and  jh  nnrn<  eJevatf d,  thiiu  thi-  tW- 
mcr.  Still,  howeviTt  in  Burktit|;1i»iirH  map,  \\w  Karadffy-Dagh  mid  thf  Jt«WI-iMar<liti 
aXK  r<fpTfi»i*r»ted  hm  fiiii**ind  ihp  Mainf*  lan^^r, — tht^oiily  dilfiHrMio*  wwmin^ly  beiiiff  thi!^  that 
tbr  on^  is  c(imp<Mi>(I  i>t  black  basait  and  the  other  of  wktle  iimejUnuf  ^  m  lioriaLoiital  Jitriiita  (in 
or  nmr  the  Hunifiiit.  From  thi»e  Mjuare  limcHtoriiwHtfa  th*-  soil  tAwma a  RiziOHoth  hut  sltf  p 
detoeat ;  and  thf  Ni|tiare  nuuaes  thus  Ifft  an  their  topn  hmk,  at  a  diHtiirit^i^,  like  fM>  many 
el«Tat«d  foi'treviir>H.  Kiimier,  who  wan  aitfo  twice  at  !i]ardiii,  idt^titiHi^  tnimirt  MaMius 
and  Jeb«l'MiLi'diii,  and  plac«*  it  in  hi«  tuaji — whifh  h  hy  nt*  nymus  a  wry  distinct  iwr- 
forniaric^? — at  its  weMtc*ru  extremity,  in  rontitidu^tion  to  l^urkiiiKhnm  ;  tJiou^rh,  Ukt  hirn, 
he  roakcd  it  In  hin  mup  an  itisalatpd  iincoiuivLied  i^anpfr.  On  the  contraPj',  Niehuhr, 
Sntttoi^and  Sullivan,  tuak«  th«  Karadjfj'-Uaifh  I'xtivnd  ihi-  wholi*  way  tram  Merdiri  E. 
to  the  ialftud  of  J(>ze«rah  ;  and  frtino  IVIerdin  the  ruii;;!'  is  riMtttnutHl  N.  N.  VV.  to  the  ^onrra 
•f  the  'llgria;  and  so  it  i«  re|m'»eiit<Ml  in  D'Anville;  and  Nifbulir,  in  hi*  jnnxni'y  Iroin 
Mu«ui  N.W,  to  Nisihi»,  kept  thcuiouiit-itiii!«  in  %'iew  the  ivholr  way,  atid  tottk  tht^hiuu'- 
It  muat  be  coiiCuswrd,  howfver,  that  uur  kiinwlcdge  uf  Southern  Armenia  i»  tar 
ffwt  I  taid  thi«  part  uf  the  lubject  can  only  be  diHCuaadl  in  a  ^«neral  wr^. 
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beavensij  tlie  sun  blazed  bright  on  tliem^  ftnd  the  reflection  sent  forth  a 

radiance  equal  to  other  suns.  Thh  point  of  the  view  united  the  atmott 
grajidem"  of  plain  and  height.  But  the  feelings  1  experiem-ed  whilst  look- 
ifig  on  the  mountain  are  hardly  desrnbahle.  My  pyeg«  unable  to  re«t  for 
any  length  of  time  upon  the  blinding  ploiy  of  its  suniniity,  wandered 
down  the  apparently  intei-minable  eides  till  1  could  no  longer  trace  their 
vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon;  when  an  in-epressible  impultte  im- 
mediately carrying  my  eyes  a^m  upward^^  refixed  my  gaze  upon  the 
awful  glare  of  Ararat,  and  the  bewildered  fvenaibility  of  sight  being;  an- 
swered by  a  similar  feeling  in  the  mind,  for  some  momenta  I  was  lost  in  a 
strange  suspension  of  the  powers  of  thought."  It^  elevation,  though  Tast, 
has  never  been  ascertained  by  actual  men«iuration.  Tbe  plateau  of  Aran, 
or  Eastern  Armenia,  and  the  western  part  of  Aderbeidjan,  is  estimated  by 
Balbi  at  from  7500  to  8500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on  what  data  is  not 
saitL  The  lake  of  Marauglia,  the  lowest  level  of  this  plateau,  is  more 
than  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  Mr  Brown  found  that  of  Taurus  to  be 
4500,  and  Erzeroom  to  be  7000  by  the  boiling  point-  We  cannot  sup- 
pose the  base  of  Ararat,  near  the  source  of  the  Moorad  or  Eastcni  Eu- 
phrates, to  be  less  than  that  of  Erzcroora,  near  the  source  of  the  Northern 
Euphrates,  if  not  higher.  The  probability  is,  that  its  base  Is  from  8000 
t*J  9000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  if  tliis  be  added  to  its  own  elevation  fi-om 
the  base,  it  will  bo  little  if  at  ail  inferior  to  that  of  Chimborazo  in  the  Andes.^ 

*  II«r(idl»tiJ^  and  iE§chyluei  rcekoiwd  Caueaaua^  or  ibi'  modern  Elboom,  ojb  the  grcftteol 
and  highest  mnuntaln  lu  thi*  world  ;  but  tbeir  knowledpi"  nf  the  world  wra«  very  lltnJtiNl ; 
azid  w«  now  koow  that  it  is  intWior  biith  to  the  AddeM  and  the  Himraalvh,  aiid  iirulNibty 
to  Anirnt  itm'lf.  The  greatir  vlevatiou  of  »hiHi  latt^T  may  ht*  infi'rred  ivum  thelact^  that 
it  is  more  than  half-wwy  down  from  th<!  summit  toviTfd  with  iwrinaiirnt  snow  ^  and 
from  wbut  m  Teeordrf  in  Scripturp,  that  from  thf  day  on  whkh  tht- waters  lM^i(an  lo  d*s 
creasi',  aiidthc  ark  rc8t**don  itsaublimc  aummit,  till  th**  top'^of  tli>eiiri<y;bbnuriiig;xnoiMi« 
taina  wer*!  seen,  a  apace  of  not  less  than  73  days  iiit*-rvf;ned.  Its  cumpaj-sitivc  eTeration 
to  the  other  Arm^'timn  mountains  moAt  have  bmn  wry  ^rvat  whMi  mj  long  a  vfhct  of 
lira*'  WAS  required  for  the  slukiuij  of  th*-  water*  t*  their  k^vel.  Sir  John  Chardin  »ma* 
giiies  Ibe  rariRe  to  the  W.  of  Aehalzidie,  which  he  crossed  in  hkufky  froni  JJatoomt  t« 
ibe  latter,  t*»  be  higher  thaw  Ararat,  Had  it  bt-tMi  so  ho  coiild  not  bavccrosjied  it  in  t*  in- 
ter as  h*i  did  ;  and  he  swms  rifver  to  Imvw  recollected  that  Arai-at  jitandH  on  a  very  df>- 
vat«d  plateau,  whereji-i  the  mngv  of  the  Mrnj'*'''  monntains  which  he  cross^  in  mit  50 
miles  E.  of  thc^  Buxhie.  Frutn  Brivan  jArarat  luok^iio  hi|i;h  luid  vast,  that  when  the 
air  is  flear  it  does  not  seem  above  2  leagues  off,  whereas  it  in  12.  Its  preat  (deviition 
may  alihi  l^e  Infern^d  frotn  its  distant  visibility.  It  in  clearly  aeen  from  Mnraut  in 
Aderbeidjan,  132  British  raile^j  E.  in  a  direct  liri**;  and  BnuMMi  aaysbe  nitv  it  from  Uer- 
lient,  240  Britwh  ruiles  dirirt  distimce.  No  one  hais  *vei'  yet  be<'n  able  to  jwhIp  its  sum- 
mit, Towrnefort,  the  ceJebrated  French  botani«t,  attempted  it^  but  utterly  in  vmia. 
After  Rpending[  a  whole  suuimer*s  day,  he  got  no  farther  tban  a  frozen  patch  of  .inow; 
mid  any  one  who  reads  hi»  account  may  easiily  KatiHfy  himseif  of  the  impracticability  «C 
the  attempt.  Morier  Imngined  that  it  might  be  scaled  on  the  KUic  towards  Baia;fcl4i 
whera  the  basi' is  much  higher  than  towards  the  A  raxes,  and  the  accent  apparently 
much  eaBier*  Hut  thh  Rim  proved  altortivfi,  Ibrahim^  pafiba  of  Haiazid,  acoompanied 
by  n  larg'e  party  of  horseinf^n,  at  the  nioiit  favouirable  Heaiion  of  the  year  Qficend<!>d  mt  high 
nn  he  could  «n  horiselmrk  on  the  Baia7.iil  mde.  H«>  candied  3  stations  to  b«  markeil  out 
on  the  a.sco[it,  where  he  built  hutSi,  and  collected  jirovisbtnit.  He  had  no  i;reat  ditGcuJty 
in  crossinn  the  snow,  but  when  he  came  to  the  cap  of  ice  that  covers  the  summit,  he 
cotikl  pro^MHHl  no  farther,  because  sevcTal  of  his  mm  were  then  Krized  with  viideiit  o[k 
prewionaid'  the  chcf^t,  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  He  had  bi  lore  offered  larjje  n^> 
wardu  to  any  one  whu  ahould  reach  the  top ;  and  althoii^h  niuiiy  KotmrlH  whu  lived  at 
it»  baM<  have  attempted  it,  all  have  failed.  Benides  the  s^reat  lurefuctioti  of  the  air,  th» 
paaba  had  to  contend  with  dangers  from  the  faUing  ice,  birge  pieces  of  which  wcrattuK 
■taotly  detaching  themselves  from  the  main  body  and  railing  downward.  HiiammiB. 
tain,  like  ^tna,  has  three  regions:  the  lil  towards  the  rivesr  ]r  a  fthort  and  »11|>|>ery 
gra^H,  or  nand,  a-s  troublcMome  aathe  Syrtisof  Africa,  aiid  ini  occupifd  by  sbi'phi^rd-'^ ;  the 
Vd  i»  the  abode  of  tiKem,  crow*,  mid  eagle*  j  and  the  Sd  eichibits  only  iiiipavMtble  truiw* 
and  rocks.  When  Slorier  was  in  its  vicinity  in  1813  d  report  prevailed  that  a  l^r^r 
dragon  had  got  |M>f*.H*'»wi(in  of  the  road  between  the  two  munmits,  over  the  valley  which 
kads  from  £rivan  to  Baiaxid,  and  which,  like  th«  serpent  of  Utsgulus^  im|iede4  th« 
p4i8«afe  of  th«  earaTaoa.     It  proved  to  be  an  munmous  snake. 
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Hie  base  on  the  side  of  tfie  Araxes  i^  girded  by  exIenHlve  stvampH,  in- 
habtied  by  Wilt\  boai's.  In  ibeBo,  and  on  tbo  bank^  of  the  liver,  are  dhu 
immensei  flocks  of  wild  fowl.  The  wibla  of  Ammt  are  fio  mAuy  refuges 
to  all  the  rogtica  aiid  outlaws  of  tbo  vicinity;  and  tbere  is  a  cavern  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Cireat  Ararat,  in  so  strong  a  situatiati,  tbat  not  long 
eliice,  says  Morier,  some  turbulent  tribes  of  Koords,  wbo  had  taken  poa- 
6es$ioa  of  it,  held  it  in  despite  of  tbe  serd^r  of  En  van  and  all  his  meti' 
Tbo  Little  Arai'at  eerve*  aa  a  sort  of  ralendar  or  abnanack  to  the  counlry. 
When  tbe  snowa  on  this  inferior  summit  are  melted — aa  ia  generally  tbe 
caae  iu  Aug'ust — tbe  cultivators  of  melons  t-ut  their  fruits  ;  and  the  agri- 
culturistj)  of  Erivan  regulate  the  limes  of  flowing,  planting,  and  reaping 
their  fields,  by  tbe  state  of  tbe  snows  on  Little  Ararat,  Tbe  Edauts^  of 
wandering  sbepherdH,  are  also  guided  in  their  motions  by  the  operations 
of  the  weather  on  Ararat,  keeping  to  their  ijt'i^laks\  or  aummer-stationa,  or 
descending  from  tbeni^  according  lo  the  falls  of  ^iiovv. 

ltiv£iis.]  Tbe  most  famous  rivers  of  sacred  and  classical  antiquity 
originate  in  this  lofty  plateau,  as  the  Euph rales,  the  Tigris^  tiie  A'wr,  and 
the  Araxes,  Of  these,  the  first  ban  by  far  the  longest  course ;  the  se- 
cond tbe  largest  volume  of  water;  and  the  last  is  famed  for  its  rapidity. 

The  Ettphraiesr\  The  Eupbrates  is  composed  of  two  main  braircbes  : 
the  northern,  called  t!ie  Karasa,  or  *  Black  water,'  by  tbe  TurkH, — and 
tbe  second,  the  Moorad,  or  '  River  of  desire,'  tbe  Eupbrates  of  Xenopbon 
aud  probably  of  Domitius  Corbuio.  This  second  branch  is  the  lai^er  and 
longer  stream  of  tbe  two.  Its  source,  says  Hadji  Khalfa,  is  in  the  Ala* 
Daghf  aud  its  stream  traverses  the  plain  of  Baiaziil,  and  then  disappears 
under  ground  4  hours'  distance  from  that  city.  It  then  reappears,  and 
receives^  near  Mala^gber,  another  river  of  the  same  nanie,  aiul  traverses 
all  tbe  district  of  Tnruberan  and  tho  aoutbem  part  of  Armenia  Proper. 
But  Morier  contradicts  this,  and  says  that,  instead  of  listng  at  or  ncai* 
Baiazld,  its  source  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  originating  in  the  southern 
I'idge  of  Ala,  i'2  miles  S.  of  Dindin,  or  rather  24  miles  S.S.W.;  and  that  the 
Armenians  told  him  tliey  had  a  ziauraty  or  place  of  devotion,  at  the  source 
called  Wez-Kionk  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  crossed  no  stream  in  his  way 
west  from  Baiazid.  But  it  must  bo  recollected,  that  Morier  was  not  per- 
muted to  see  Baiazid,  or  pass  by  itj  when  within  4-  miles  S»E.  of  it,  at  an 
Ariiieuiau  village  called  Kerdik,  but  was  corupelled  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  to  avoid  it.  We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  whether  thore  really  is  a  river 
at  Biuazid  or  not.  lit  his  route  from  Kerdik  to  Diadin,  be  crossed  a  small 
rivalet  within  fi^  hours,  or  24'  miles  of  that  place.  IVIigbt  not  this  rivulet 
be  tbe  stream  that  mns  through  or  by  Baiazid  ?  Be  this  as  it  may.  the 
source  of  the  Moorad  is  placed  ui  bis  map  28  gotigrapbical  nules  S.W.  of 
Baiazid,  and  lb  do,  S.\V.  of  Ararat,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Uiudin,  in  M" 
10'  E.  bug.  39"  W  N.  lilt.,  Buia/id  being  39^^  18'  N.  lat.  and  41'  43'  E. 
long.  At  Diadin  the  Moorad  runs  in  a  deep  channel  of  perpendicular 
rock,  a  shallow  stream  20  feet  wide,  and  is  called  the  Frat  hy  the  uativeB, 
At  Utchkilissa,  8  miles  W.  of  Diadin,  is  a  stone  brixige  over  the  stream. 
From  this  point  it  runs  W.  hy  Coumoulja,  Younghali,  Kamkilissa,  and 
then  bending  S.W.  it  passe*  hy  Mabazghird,  where  it  ent^^rs  the  Mabali  of 
Khanoos,  and  receives  the  Binghcuisn  coming  from  the  W.  This  stream 
seems  to  originate  iu  the  lateral  range  of  the  Teg-Dagh,  wbicli  sepaiatea 
its  source  from  that  of  the  Araxet*  on  the  N.  and  from  tliat  of  the  Lycus 
W.  After  watering  the  district  of  Khanoos,  it  enUnn  the  Moomd, 
[According  to  Kinnier,  5  miles  N.E.  of  the  Armenian  village  of  K%xv\^o^\» 
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Bat  Im  map  contradicts  his  tlescription,  where  he  makes  it  enU?r  the 
Moorad  by  2  mouiha,  the  eastern  at  Malaaglrirtl,  and  the  western  10  miles 
below  ;  aucl  the  village  of  Karagool  is  made  the  western  termination  of 
the  great  plain  of  tlie  Moorad,  which  here  enters  the  monntaine.  The 
Moorad,  thereforej  must  be  a  large  stream  after  buch  an  acceasiou  of  wit- 
ter, and  could  not  therefore  be  forded  by  the  10,000  Greeks  :  bnt  abore 
Matazgherd  where  Xenophon  says  it  was  navel  deep  ;  and  near  llie  source, 
50fnile9  below  Karasrool,  it  receives  the  Tekboas^  or*  river  of  Mooah/  called 
the  Ak'Sii  by  the  Turks,  the  Arsanius  of  Plutarch,  and  the  Arsenius  of 
Frocopius.  The  river  of  Moosh  exactly  answers  to  the  description  of 
Xenophon,  being  a  small,  pellucid,  beautiful  atream,  with  many  fine  vtllagw 
on  its  banks,  as  it  meanders  through  the  plain.  120  miles  below  this  the 
Moorad  joins  the  Karasu  at  Kibban,  after  passing  by  the  district  of  Taro 
and  town  of  Palou,  the  ancient  Balishiga,  and  performing  a  course  of  nigh 
300  Britisli  miles. — The  Karam^  or  Northern  Frat»  riHcs  30  miles  N.E, 
of  Elijah,  in  the  inountainii  of  Keldir,  or  the  Apxria-Dagler*  the  *  bitter 
mountaina' — a  tenn  seemingly  corresponding  to  the  Achos-Oros  of  Dio- 
nyaiuH  Periegetes,  and  Enstatbiua,  which  Mignifies  '  the  mountain  of  sorrow,' 
and  the  same  range  with  the  Capotes  of  Licinius  Mutianus,  or  the  Cop* 
Dagh  of  the  Turks,  in  the  district  of  Caranitis.  At  the  village  of  Elijak 
the  stream  has  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  where  it  joins  another  stream.  Running 
W.S.W-  to  Ashkela,  the  ancient  Brejms^  it  receives,  within  4  miles  of  timt 
place,  a  branch  of  equid  magnitude,  from  the  N*E.  near  60  yards  broad* 
and  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Then,  after  receiving  4  other  strearoa  from 
the  Cop-Dagh,  it  maken  a  large  elbow  to  tlie  W.  and  then  to  the  E., 
shortly  after  w^hich  it  receives  the  Lycus  or  Bingheulsu,  6^  hours  he- 
low  the  village  of  Mamaldmloun,  a  stream  fully  equal  to  itself.  Tlie 
junction  of  these  two  main  branches  forms  a  sort  of  peninsula,  of  which 
the  northern  and  southern  branches  make  the  2  aides ;  and  the  Bingheul- 
su mna  in  a  valley  separated  from  the  plain  of  Erzeroora  by  a  pa- 
rallel range  of  mountains  in  a  N,W,  direction ;  and  in  front  of  Ma- 
inakbaihounb  by  a  very  elevated  chain  of  enow-clad  mountains,  the  high- 
est part  bearing  W*  and  taking  a  north  direction.  These  two  conflu- 
ent streams  compose  the  main  body  of  the  Karasu,  or  liorthern  braiicli.*'' 

At  the  coni3uenco  is  a  bridge  of  8  arches,  and  from  thence  to  its  junC' 
tion  with  the  Moorad  at  Kebban,  its  course  is  through  a  narrow  val- 
ley, bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  niountaina  and  tremendous  defiles, 
passing  by  Arzinjau,  Kamak  and  Arabkir.  llie  combined  stream  of  the 
Karasu  and  Moorad  above  Kebban,  forces  a  passage  through  I  he  gorge 
of  the  northern  Taurus,  and  is  200  yards  broail,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water.  Below  this  it  forms  a  serieis  of  rapids,  througli  the  different 
I'anges  that  seemingly  oppose  its  progress  all  the  way  to  Syria.  After 
escaping  the  mountains  8t  Juliopolis,  it  runs  58  Britiwh  milea  to  Samo- 
8Bta,  the  modern  Someisa!,  in  Conimagen©  the  northernmost  province  of 
Syria,   alongst  the   eastern   base   of  Taurus,      This  ancient   city  forms 


•'  Kiiinlrr  deniea  the  *?xistenc«  of  nucha  confluence,  niid  maintaln-j  the  Htti^heaim 
t«  l>i!  thi-  river  of  Khunoo'^  alKivu-mentioned,  and  my*  that  all  the  maps  are  wrung  hi 
mnking  it  run  VV.  to  tho  Karasu,  lostead  of  E.  to  the  Moomd  ;  and  that  this  ri 
thr  Lycui  of  tht;  aiici»'nt'«.  He  aeenu  to  have  been  misk'd  hy  th«  tf?rm  Bing^ 
which  he  auppost's  t«  btlonif  to  one  river  only;  wbereas  U  is  artually  given  to  n< 
thnn  3  Mtrenms  :  the  fwulhcrn  source  of  the  Araxes, — that  of  the  Lycua^—Ainl  ihnt 

thfl  rfrcr  of  Khanooa,— tor  they  a^  «»Hn-  ' ^'ff*Ivnt  sldeaof  the  same  r^uige,  whicb 

in  denominnipd  •  the  ino»"*»'-     '  »w  each  of  these   is  deiiomiimUd 

iJingheuUUf  or  *  river  i- 
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\'%he  most  ea»t«?m  [wiiit  of  the  Euphrates,  aa  from  hence  its  course  is  tuni- 
[#4!  to  the  S.E.  hy  tlitj  oj>posiii|^  niountaiiiouB  hanier,  which  prevents  its 
I  further  coui-»e  S.W.  to  tlie  Mediten-nneaii.  Its  further  course  belongs  to 
ICJie  clestTiptioiL  of  Mesopotamia^  and  It-aca-Ambt. 

I       The  I'igfis,^     Tliis  celebrated  stream  has  two  sources, — the  weat4*m 
Land  eastern.     The   western   rises  from  the  S.  side  of  a  ridge  of  the  Tau- 
tnn.  and  runs  N.E.  alone^st   the  base  of  another  ridge  of  thai  range,  by 
[which  it    is    separated    from  thu   small    lake    of  Gurgick,    the    Colc/ios 
of  the   ancients,   a  cullection  of  sa!t  water,    14  miles   long  by  4  broad 
tcconUng  to  JackBon,    but  somewhat    le««   according   to    Kinnier".       It 
iJien  runs  E.  to  Madden  or  the  'mine  town/   18  milea  W.  of  Argana, 
[where  it  in  not  above  2U  feet  wide  when  low,  ami  tiiere  eaters  the  great 
[▼alley    of   Diarbekir,  52  miles    N.W,  of  that  city,  through    the    gorge 
[formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Masiuft  and  Nipbates  winch  here  form  the 
western  boundary  of  tlie  valley.     A  few  ndlesi  above  Diarbekir  it  is  joined 
[by  another  branch  coining  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Niphates    or 
the  Nimrood-Dagh.     This  branch  rises  65  miles  N-W,  of  Diarbekir,  and  is 
[perhaps  the  larger  stream  of  the  two.     A  little  above  this  confluence  the 
[Tigris  receives  a  small  branch  from  the  south.     At  Diarbekir  it  im  always 
[lordable  unless  when  swollen  by  the  rains  or  melted  snows,  when  it  rises  to 
[#  great  height,  and  is  then  very  rapid.     Below  the  city  it  receives  n  num- 
tber  of  streams  from  the  noilhem  side  of  mount  Masius,  amongst  which  i» 
biie  cNilted  Karasu,.  or  *  the  Black  river,'  which  divides  this  paubalic  from 
'that   of    Mosul.       Fifty   miles    below   Diarbekir  it  receives  the  eastern 
branch,  or  the  Baimansa,     This  is  the  laigest  of  all  the  branches  which 
compose  tlie  Tigrisj  and  originates  in  the  Nemrood-Dagh ;  but  the  particular 
spot  is  still  a  desideratum  in  geography.     It  course  is  from  N.E.  to  S,W. 
parsing  through  the   Thospitis  lake  in  the  way,   now  called   the  Erzen, 
an<l  receiving  a  great  number  of  streams,  all  issuing  from  the  same  range, 
and  running  parallel  course^.'"     This  eastern  branch  is  called  Buliiupena^  or 
^asUinpha,  or  Bm^ema  in  oriental  geography.     The  appellation  of  Bttrema 
derived  from  the  ridge  of  the  Niphates  or  Nemrood-Dagh  so  called.  The 
>wn  of  Thospia  on  the  lake  above-named,  was  called  Arzajiionim  opjyidum^ 
f^r '  the  town  of  the  Arzanii.'  Hence  the  lake  obtained  the  ni  iilern  name  of  Jr- 
•«,and  the  district  watered  by  this  eastern  branch,  was  called  Arzancnehy  the 
lyzantine  writers.     This  branch  was  also  called  the  Ni/mpkins  from  the 
:ity  Nymphaion,  25  miles  below  the  Thospitis  lake,  mentioned  by  Pliii)', 
^ho   makes  it  pass  through  the  two   lakes  of  Aretbusa  and    Thosj^itiR, 
id  subsequently  by  two  subterranean  chaimels, — -one  under  mount  Tau- 
is,  and  the  other  below  the  Thospitis   lake.     The  misfortuno  is,  tiiat  no 
laropean  has  either  seen  the  lakes  or  heanl  of  the  subtermnean  couj-ses. 
Lt  the  confluence  with  the  western  branch,  the  eastern  is  much  larger,  be- 
ing 360  feet  broad,  an^l  so  deep  ami  mpidj  as  to   be  scarcely  fordable   for 
a  man  on  horseback,  altfiough  at  the  time  when  Kinnier  crossed  it,  July 
16th,  it  was  very  low  compared  with  what  it  tvas   14  days  before.     In 
ils  subsequent  progress  through  the  great  valley  of  Diarbekir,  tlje   con- 
lueot  stream  of  the  Tigris  receives  a  number  of  minor  streams  on   both 


>>  Sevei^  DEUips  make  this  lake  the  head  of  the  Hvpln ;  but  this  is  erraneouB,  as  it  has 

outlet. 
^  In  Klnnjer's  map  tlie  Enspii  hike  b  pbtM'd  betwiK^n  thn   BAtmaiwu  ana  the  Su- 
branch  uF  tbe  Tigris,  and  ottrisiHiiiriitly  tlie  Uutnmtiiu  does  iu»t  piMs  thruug^h  this 
At  aUi  but  pftSM'Ji  tti  tde  VV.  of  it  in  itA  way  to  jiiiii  tho  Diarbekir  brauchj  a  hypo- 
in  direct  op|>oaitluD  tu  the  aiK-ivjit.ii  und  D' Aiiville. 
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sideS}  firom  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Niphatea  anil  Maaias,  whicli  ^• 
dually  approximating,  thtj  mm  from  the  N.W.  and  the  other  from  ihe  S.W^ 
finally  funn  a  stujMjndous*  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the  Tij^a  with 
preal  ditliciilty  force*  its  way.  'I'he  inountams  on  either  side  of  thb 
gorge  run  so  clone  to  tlie  river-bank,  and  riae  so  ahraptly  from  their 
bases,  as  to  reader  the  defile  impenetrable  for  man  or  beast.  Eleven  miles 
below  this  rocky  barrier  the  Tigris  forms  a  low  sandy  island,  3  miles  m 
circainference,  called  Jezuraut-ul-Omar.  Of  the  two  branches  ^arrounding 
the  Islands  the  northern  m  tlie  larger,  being  300  feet  broad,  deep  and  ra- 
pid. About  38  milea  below,  it  receives  the  Chaboras,  or  Khnhour,  on  the 
left  side,  coining  from  the  Koordiiitauit  mountaina,  and  which  aeparatea 
Armenia  from  Koordbtann. 

The  Araxes  or  Aras,"]  The  Armenian  name  of  this  stream  in  >Iu««» 
of  Cliorene  is  Et^asch.  From  Erasch  or  Arasch  the  Greeks  fonin»d  their 
Araxes.  TbL*  river  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  caniipaigna  of  LucuUua  and 
Pompey :  for  it  is  but  a  amall  stream  compared  with  the  two  rivers  alrcatly 
described.  It  baa  two  sources, — one  to  the  west,  and  another  to  ihe.  8ontb< 
The  former  risea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  A^^^gia  Dagler,  by  which  il  is 
divitied  from  the  sonrre  of  the  Fdijak  branch  of  the  Euphrates*,  and  run* 
E.  to  Ha*^san-Kala,  and  from  thence  to  Kupri-kieu,  or  *  village  of  the  bridge,* 
where  it  iw  juined  by  the  NJUihern  branch.  At  this  confluence  the  river 
l"*  50  yards  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  very  handsome  stone -bridge  of  7 
arches.  The  HOUlhcrQ  branch  rises  in  a  culminating  point  of  the  niountatne, 
where  the  Lf^ciis  nins  to  the  N.W., — t!u^  river  of  Kkanoos  to  tlie  S.E., — 
and  thia  branch  of  ilie  Araxes  to  the  N.E,  under  the  name  of  the  Tatoos^Su* 
Tlie  mountains  surrounding  thi?*  source  are  very  lofty,  and  denominated 
in  Turkisli,  Shoc-welnn-Dagiir.  Tina  source  is  lOOgeogmpbical  miles  S.E. 
of  Enseroom,  but  almu!st  double  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country. 
From  hence  it  flows  due  S.  to  tlie  village  of  Tatooa,  28  rt>ad  nule«  S,E. 
of  ICrzeroom,  Nine  miles  beyond  tbi»  it  is  30  j'ards  broad,  and  no  deep 
that  horses  may  Mwini  in  it.  Two  mdes  beyond  thia  llie  river  luni»  to 
the  N.E.J  runi*  through  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  plain  at  the  village 
of  Yaghan  3  miles  S.  of  the  road,  leading  W.  to  Erzerooin, — and  join* 
the  western  branch  at  the;  place  above  staled.*^  From  this  confluence  the 
Araxea  runs  almoat  due  E.  tlnotigh  the  elevated  plateau  of  Western  Ar- 
menia till  it  receives  tlw  Harpasus,  or  Aqia-Shai,  a  etream  eijual  to  itself 
on  its  left  bauk^  coming  from  the  N.  In  Moricr's  opinion  the  Arpa>8hai 
is  the  main  branch  of  llie  Araxea,  which  is  not  a  considerable  river  till 
joined  by  this  stream,  2  miles  below  Hadjee  Dairamln.  'llus  confluence 
i^  51  British  miles  W.  of  Erivan,  and  half  that  distance  E.  of  Kars.  At 
tins  point,  the  Arpa-Shai  when  crt)ssed  by  Morier  in  November,  waa  I  Oil 
yards  broad,  very  mpid,  and  excessively  cold.     It  was  crossed  at  the  lamc 

»  Morlcr  Bays  tlmt  t*i*>  Anixj's  or  Bitighpnlsu  rl«eR  lu  the  mouiiUviufs  a  hour^'distjmce  S. 
of  Elijak.  But  hU  informntion  w&fl  certainly  iTit«']i(loH!l  fmr  Ihr'  wPHti^rn  and  not  for  tlw 
southern  hnwicht  whith  i*  at  InnstS  hmirs'  irftveUiiijg  diHtuiue from  that  ylacr^  Kiauirr 
any  Kin  a  fwtt-iiote  f  hat  the  Tutooitu,  ufttT  runriiii|;r  S.  ainl  then  i>Ai.  to  (iourndah,  ruus 
N.  ti>  HBssan-Kulu.,  But  this  Is  errom»oxis  funj  \s  ctmintdivtM  'm  the  nuip  prf  Rxc«l  to  hl^ 
jtmnnd,  whem  it  U  made  to  rtin  N.  E.,  and  th;it  mrrw-ll y,  till  it  jt*i«!*  ihr  l^ranch  (romiiif;  E. 
from  HjUHnn-Ktili,  as  may  Im»  ♦m»«'i»  hy  ri^imitltliik^  Morh-r's  t(*l  vtihimi",  who  lifcrnn'tu  thf 
AraxesS  mHcK  \V.  of  Amnikifu,  minting  tV«m  the  S.  W.  (hrnuj;h  thi-  ui(iunt:tiiis,  tux)  i\i»< 
tUhvr  branch  ccmuig  from  thf  \\\  ihronsli  Ihe  phdn.  ltl»t»rthisw«thcni  hruti(h,aiid 
Ih*"  t.ycuB,  which  is  PM'|i«ral(»<l  from  it  inrrt'ly  by  an  iiiterv*?ning  ri<!j?e,  th;it  StniU*  and 
Pliny  sjwHkp  i-spd-inlly  the  hitter,  who  s»y8  that  the  EuphmtiMi  ami  Anixpn  siirittg  iil 
the  dUtancf  of  only  6  mih-a  from  each  other.  Now  thw  is  rxaetly  preilicable  of  the  wMith- 
em  branch  of  th«  northern  Euuhrutefi,  luid  th.*  wmtberu  brwidi  of  the  Anyc^;  luid 
Bot  of  the  Elijftk  branch,  and  tmit  of  Hujisan-Kida. 
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place  by  Tourneforl,  who  nearly  |w»riahed  here  liy  the  depth  and  rapidity 
of  tilt*  Htnpam.  It  was  dou!»tle«fi  here  that  the  10,000  GriMjks  crossed  it 
andpr  Xenophon,  who  in  liis  Anaba?i«,  mjikeH  it  4?00  feet  broad.*'  From 
this  poitat  the  Araxes  hcnds  S>E.  to  Armauria  or  Armavir,  an  ancient 
Armenian  royal  city  now  in  ruins,  and  now  called  Kara-Kaia  or  *  the  Black 
Cantle.'  Here  also  is  a  ruined!  stone  bridge.  Tbe  filream  now  runs  8*E. 
by  the  base  of  Ararat,  all  the  way  from  iia  junction  with  tSie  Arpa*Shfti, 
to  iLs  junction  with  the  Kur, — a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  stream.  After  the  Arpa-Shai,  it  receives  successively  from 
the  north  the  Karasii^  the  Ashlarck^  the  Ttcngui  from  the  lake  of  Eriraii, 
the  Gurni^  the  eastern  or  lesaer  Arpa-Shai,  the  river  of  Kakhjonmn^  the 
river  of  Meg'veey  and  the  Capauek-Shaiy — whilst  on  the  south  side  it  re- 
ceives the  Akurfu,  originating  in  the  snows  of  Ararat,  the  Otour  or  river  of 
Khoy,  the  river  of  Maranty  and  the  double  river  of  Abhar  and  ArdevU^  from 
Aderheidjan.  The  whole  course  of  the  Ai*axc8  from  its  source  near  Tatoos 
is  510  British  mileji,  measured  on  Morier's  map  of  Aderheidjan :  namely,  200 
to  its  junction  with  the  Arpa-Shai,  and  310  from  that  point  to  its  junction 
with  th©  Kur.  Below  the  ruined  town  of  Julfa,  a  branch  from  the  TchiU 
dir-Dttgh  crosses  the  Araxe»,  joins  the  raonntaina  of  Aderheidjan,  and 
obslructa  the  passage  of  the  Araxes.  From  Mepjrce  on  the  Araxes  2  roads 
lead  on  both  sides  the  river  to  Ourdahadf  16  niilcs,  Wth  very  dang^erous, 
and  not  to  he  used  but  when  the  river  is  low.  The  path  constituting: 
the  road  is  in  some  places  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  «oine' 
times  rocks  and  branches  of  trees  almost  touching  the  stream*  are  made  to 
connect  the  oppoKing  cUffla.  The  Araxea  s«^ms  to  Imve  forced  its  way 
through  this  ^-ast  range  of  mountainfi,  and  flow;*  with  the  p-eatest  rapidity. 
In  one  place  Morier  found  the  descent  to  be  20  feet  in  500  yards*  Ttie 
channel  is  much  choke*!  with  rocks,  and  narroweil  to  a  breadth  jof  30  yartls, 
whilst  the  mountains  on  either  side  rise  to  1000  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
stream.  This  river  has  obtained  a  poetical  celebrity  for  its  rapidity  from 
Vii^l,  whose  *;wff/ew  imUgnaius  Araxfsy\%  \n^\\  known  to  every  tyro 
ID  dassical  literature.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Araxes  disdains  a  liriilgo 
id  iweeps  it  off,  for  there  are  several  bridges  across  it,  some  of  which 
are  very  ancient,  ami  have  been  destroyed,  not  by  t!ie  wrathful  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  but  by  the  destructive  agency  of  man.  In  fact,  its  descent  is 
by  no  means  very  great  till  it  enters  Eastern  Armenia,  and  flows  towards 
the  plain  of  Mogan. 

Lakes^  Among  tbe  lakes  of  this  region  are  those  of  Bahkez,  Shelio^ 
Nazooky  Van,  Colchox  or  Gurgick^  Lifchnitu^  Aretkusdr  a^nl  Tho»pitiit» 
The  first  is  at  the  source  of  the  Palakatsai,  a  N,W.  branch  of  the  Arpachai, 
but  of  this  lake  we  have  no  account  whatever, — The  second  is  a  noble 
sheet  of  fresh  water,  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Nemrood-Dagh,  near  the  MooraiJ, 
12  mile3  E.S.E,  of  the  village  of  Karagool.     It  is  said  to  be  a  day's  jour- 


^  It  ia  itraiiKP  to  see  Kiniiier  in  his  map  mnfoandinir  lh«  Harpiwuft  with  tbe  river  nf 
Kiirs,  and  loaking  the  Grt'eka  crtwa  It  to  the  W.  of  Kars,  whi>re  the  strmm  is  but  smidU 
'which  by  no  meaoft  corrt*tt|H»nds  with  Xenaphon's  urcount  of  its  tirvadth.  The  Ilar- 
jmntB  U  otttnjKwed  of  3  bmni'hw*,  the'  rlvrr  of  Kars  from  tbp  W.,  the  Paliiknt-Shal  frmn 
tbe  lake  of  Bnlakez  to  the  N.  W.,  aiul  the  Arpa-Shai  or  main  branch  wnning  from  the 
mnge  whkh  wpai-atps  the  tributaries  ol'thf  K  iir,  oti  tiie  ii«irth,  from  th«»w  of  tbp  Araxes. 
The  two  latter  jiifiu  some  fli:itaiux<'  Iwlinv  tlie  i-uined  tortrtni*  «»f  Anuij  aud  th*"  junction 
of  the  com bLuea  Htreams  with  the  rivtr  of  Kfim,  is  15  milk?s  abori*  tbe  cunttuence  with 
the  Araxes  :  it  muat  bavo  bcfii  beh»w  t!***  junction  of  the  rivor  of  Kara  and  the  Ariia- 
ShjUt  that  tbe  10,0CX1  Grfwlis  p>aj»iu:H],  am!  not,  as  Kennel  says,  at  onii'ar  thp  place  wIi»tp 
stand*  the  ruins  of  Anni,  wIiitc  the  stream  couldl  nat  ptMUiibly  W  of  th«  inagjiitudt*  nf- 
finned  l>y  Xeuouhan,  a^  tbese  rulni  stand  above  the  Junction  of  the  Arpa-ij^hai  with  the 
rWer  from  the  Baiakez  Jalve. 
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ney  in  drcumference* — Tlie  third  is  to  the  S,W.  of  ihia,  incited  almost 
on  all  Hides  by  mountains  in  tfie  very  lieart  of  llie  Nemrooct-Dagh,  and  se-  ■ 
paratG(]  from  the  lake  of  Van  on  the  S,  by  tlie  stupendous  ran^  of  the  I 
Sepau-Da*(h.  It  is  13  miles  long  by  5  broad  in  the  centre,  det'lining  gra- 
dually to  it8  eastern  nod  weatern  extremilieai.  From  the  tot^l  want  of 
wood  on  it.i  shores  it  is  destitute  of  romantic  beauty.  It  has  Uut  cue  village 
on  itsi  batiks^  called  Jezeerah  Okn>  at  its  S.W.  point,  where  a  finiall  f^tream 
leisues  forth  from  iJie  lake  and  runa  N.W.  to  the  Moorad,  The  wai^r  of 
tUh  lake  ie  frcish  and  agreeable.  Modem  geography  h  entirely  indebleit 
to  Mr  Kinnier  for  the  discovery  of  these  two  lakes,  as  they  were  wholly 
unknown  to  the  moderns  until  he  introduced  tliem,  and  Heem  to  have  be«« 
equally  unkno'iivai  to  the  ancients, — The  lake  of  Van  is  of  large  ditnensionR; 
but  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed  respeeling  its  wize  and  ligure,  for 
this  l>e»t  of  all  reasons,  that  though  it  has  been  visited  by  different  travel-  ■ 
lers,  it  has  been  exainined  by  none.  It  ia  one  thing  to  see  a  lakts  another  ■ 
to  explore  ita  shores,  and  fix  its  extent,  figurot  and  limits.  Travellers  have 
merely  seen  it  en  passanti  and  judged  of  its  dimensions  only  by  eye-sight, 
or  from  the  reports  of  the  liatives.  Whilst  in  some  maps  its  figure  is  ohlong, 
its  longitudinal  extent  being  placed  E.  and  W.,— and  in  others  N.E.  and 
S.W.  and  approximating  to  an  oval  shape, — in  Kinnier  s  map  it  is  made 
to  be  of  a  square  form  or  nearly  so.  Whilst  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville 
and  others  it  h  represented  as  occupying  a  fipace  of  90  miles  long  by  inore 
than  half  that  in  hreadth^ — and  in  that  of  Kennel  nigh  60  miles  in  length 
by  30  in  breadth, — Kinnier,  on  tfie  contrary,  ha-*  prodigiously  reduced  its 
dinienmons,  making  its  greatest  length  only  SO  miles,  and  its  breadth 
only  from  9  to  12  miles.  He  says  that  a  vessel  with  a  fair  wind  can  sail 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  in  four  hours,  while  he  stat-es,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  bays  and  inlets  are  so  numerouN,  that  to  make  the  cir- 
camference  of  the  lake  wouUl  require  a  journey  of  90  hours  or  300 
miles.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  lie  saw  or  knew  more  of  the 
lake  than  other  travellers  who  have  preceded  him,  for  he  merely  went 
alongst  its  western  extremity,  and  judged  of  its  dimensions  by  the  glance 
of  his  eye,  afhrming  that  he  saw  the  city  of  Van  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
from  whenco  he  stood,  on  an  eminenc-e  on  its  N.W.  angle.  From  want  of 
facts  we  are  unable  to  letermine  whether  bis  reported  4limensionB  of  die 
lake  be  corrert  or  otherwise.  But  if  Henners  delineation  be  correct,  Kin- 
nier might  see  the  city  of  Van,  and  yet  not  see  the  whole  length  of  thu 
lake,  as  Rennel  makes  it*  greatest  extent  not  to  he  E.  and  W. — as  Kinnier 
has  done- — but  N*E.  and  S.VV'.,  so  that  in  this  way  Kinnier  only  saw  across 
the  breadth,  but  not  the  length  of  the  lake*  Kinnier  makes  its  bounds  to 
he  tlie  huge  peak  of  the  Sepan-Dagh,  on  the  N,,  the  range  of  the  NoninMnil- 
Da^:h  on  the  W.,  and  the  stupendous  ridge  of  the  Hatarash  on  the  8. 
This  lake  i?4  the  Arnssa  Pahis  of  Ptolemy,  and  prolmbly  so  named  from 
the  city  of  Arzis  or  Argisb,  on  its  northern  whore.  It  \h  called  Beznuniits 
by  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the  district  rauntl  it  lieznunia.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  either  Pliny  or  Strabo.  The  margin  of  the  lake  is  covereil  with 
cities  and  villages  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  but  to  the  S.  and  W\  the  aspect  _ 
of  the  country  ia  wild  and  solitary.''^  ■ 

'*  The  l^chnilix  Pains  of  Ptoli'my  in  geiicnilily  unelprstood  to  bt*  (he  lake  of  Krtviui  im 
the  Ilu)Wiiiui  side  of  thr  Ar»x*»N.    Thf  Arctkusa  mid  Tfuyfjnih  liikf!*  apc  ronjotnt'il  tncrthtr 
ill  D'AnvUle'H  map,  ort  the  authority  nf  lliny,  in  bindfliupjitiiHi  of  fhc  Lr*en  i 
the  Tigris.     But  qm  none  Uut  ITiny  hnvr  in<*nitiiinif!  (Iiip  Arcthusii  lake,  giiogT**! 
doubted  of  its  exiaiten*"*,  aind  coiiHcqupiitly  in  tln»  niuri'  niiHkrii  niajy*  it  h  n«>t 
Ptiny'B  7\gri$  in  ctmrly  the  va»iern  ur  targ<^r  branrli;,  artirwanh  nUlctI  th«  NyimfiAmu 
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CHAP.  IL-CLIMATE  AND  FRODUCTIONS. 

Climate.']  Such  a  hiph  plateau  »8  Armenia,  crowned  with  ranges  of 
lofty  inountahiSj  mwat  have  a  comparaltvely  cold  climate*.  Indeed  the 
cold  ia  so  great  tliat  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  mom  haL-kward  here  than  in 
most  northern  countries.  Many  of  the  hilU  have  peruianent  snow,  and 
most  of  them  have  it  10  months  annually.  Eren  iu  the  middle  of  July  ice 
is  often  found  about  the  springs  before  suu-riye,  tliough  it  be  verj'  hot  tlur- 
in^:  the  day.  Snow  Bometiraes  falls  at  Erzeroom  in  June  and  July.  Lu- 
cullaa,  the  Roman  General,  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  whole  coun- 
try covered  witli  snow  during  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  most  of  the  rivera 
frozen.     Antony^  in  his  retreat  from  Aderbeidjan  through  Annenia,  in  the 

^vrinter'aeaaon,  lost  6000  men,  who  peni^hed  in  the  snow  and  from  the  ex-* 
eesaire  cold.  The  same  fate  hefel  the  army  of  Alexander  Sevenis ;  and  U 
•ppean*  wonderful  how  the  famous  10,000  Greek*,  under  Xenophon,  in 
the  full  rigour  of  an  Armenian  winter*  and  in  daily  want  of  provisions, 
m1  <leath  from  cold  and  hunger.     In  Kiunier*8  opinion  no  military 

^campaign  could  last  beyond  4  or  b  raoiitlm  in  Western  Armenia,  on  account 

the  head  nf  it  he  Ttlaced  this  lakf^  through  which  h«  ma<]i«  thr  Tlgria  to  run,  hav- 

wnters  Uiimixra  with  tbow  n(  the  lake,  and  pkcrd  fts  source  in  n  valJey  on  the 

slope  &i  the  Niphat^,  called  Elan  Gcsinc.     He  affirms  thjit  ihc^  vratrrH  of  thiti 

•re  so  hcwvy  »a  to  bear  up  all  tioTidf>rouM  bod'i^!<  thrcnvri  inla  it.     PajMing;  thrauKh 

fti]il»l^ke,  the  'l"um8,  according  to  riiiiy,  is  Mopp'd  l>y  »  mage  of  TaiirMS,  wKJi'h  meets 

it  la  it9  way.     IIm  riv«r»  thus  obstructed,  enters  thtj  baMf  of  the  rid^e  through  a  c«vity, 

mid  after  running  undi?r  |rnund  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ruige,  reupp^nrs  on  the  oppo- 

Bit4?  (lide  at  a  place  called  Zoroanda.     I'faat  it  in  the  same  river  la  manifest  from  thiii, 

that  it  carries  through  iiuhstanceN  thrti-mi  into  it.      It  then  pi»N<psi  throujib  another  lake 

'tall»d  Thotpiiis^  and  af^aiiii  diiuippears  in  a  «ubterranean  ctiatnieU  and  a^ain  reappears  at 

Nympheum,  iij  mil^  bt4ow.      J'biii  b  Flitiy^s  extraordinarjr  iwcount  of  a  river  passing 

'  through  two  lakfs  and  forming  two  sufaterraneotiii  passages  through  two  mountain- 

^Iridgcfc     StralxK— who  wrote  before  Pliny — mentions  only  one  lake  throoj^h  which  the 

'Ticrls  paaacn,  which  he  calk  Thoetis  in  otie  ylace  of  his  book,  and  Tlioi>eUy  iu  another, 

|«Lud  attributes  the  same  properties  to  it  a*^  Pliny  does  tn  the  Arethu^L     He  alito  ttays 

%rith  Fltny  that  the  Tigrts  never  mixe«  with  the  water  of  the  lake  while  passing  through 

ii,  and  he  makes  it  run  under  ground  till  it  reapiiears  in  Assyria,  nigh  the  diatrii't  of 

tlmloniiiii,  which  we  know  to  he  falae.     Me  calb  it  also  th<t  ArKHUi  lake*  whi^'h  rlearly 

Identities  it  with  tlie  Thoispitis  of  Pliny.     It  appear*  to  us  that  his  Thoelis  and  ThQitetu^ 

•lid  the  Thonitu  of  Dionysiuj*  Fericgete*,  are  the  same  with  the  ThcKi|»iti9  of  Pliny  and 

Ptolemy,  being  only  different  readings  of  the  utame  name.     For  the  fact  of  ita  ftubter- 

rnneoiLs  paNMage  Strabo  quoteu  Eratoathene*.     Whatever  may  he  said  of  the  Arethtiisa 

I  lake  and  itd  rep*»rted  wonderful  qualitieii,  it  i«  clear  that  the  exi^itenre  of  the  HioHpitin 

lake  ia  voiu  bed  by  all  the  anthorH  mentioned  above^^  and  it  would  be  prejiumptnuuii  in 

'  «is  to  dispute  ita  existejjL>«  bviuu^^  modem  traveller*  have  not  swti  it.     The  tact  is,  no 

luderii  travellern  have  visited  th»t  regiout  and  the  whole  tract  from  the  head  of  tiie 

Diarb-rkir  valley  to  the  district  of  Betlis  ha«  never  been  expIored,^ — n  space  of  moi'e  than 

150  mik-tk     The   Uoraans,  who  possesKcd  all  this  intervening  region,  were  cflriainly 

tnurh  better  ac<iuiuiited  with  iti  physical  topography  than  modern  Europeans  and  mo- 

jir^ni  ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  tor  rejerting  aneient  testimony.      It  Kei^ms 

thcrrefore  proper  that  one  or  b<ith  these  laken.  as  In  D'Anville,  nhould  Im«  allowH  a  place 

in  our  map4,  till  tbdr  ewuiemre  he  din^roved  by  Bin-h  traveller*  vka  shall  at  n^rmv  fiiture 

period  vi!«It  the  southern  slope  of  the  Niphatea,  and  the  northern  branches  of  theTigriii, 

And  thuH  the  matter  he  *et  at  re?rt.     Respecting  the  Kn-.en  branch  of  the  Tigria,  D'An- 

Tilie  haa  committed  an  error ;  for  the  river  which  he  took  for  that  branch,  and  on  whieh 

he  placed  the  lakcii  in  queHtion,  has  turned  out^Jby  KJiinier'»  inquirj<ii  on  hia  route  from 

Sert  to  MerdeiL,  to  be  the  Susan  branch  of  the  'llgrin,  a  very  inferior  stream  to  llie  Nym- 

fhias  or  Erwui  bnincJj,  and  which,  instead  of  being  the  I'lgris  of  Pliny,  is  only  a  branch 

[■#f  the  Khabiiur,  or  '  river  of  Sert,'  the  Centritesol"  Xenophcm  ;  vet,  in  his  ancient  ge<^m_ 

fihvy  IVAnville  very  properlv  plm-eH  the  lakei  I'hoKpttia  and  Arethtt^a  on  the  Nvmphiujs 

'dr  )jiu11asi()eiia,  ami  ntJt  on  what  in  hi»  map  hecallB  the  Er/,en  branch,  but  whicli  in  fact 

[U  the  Susiin  branch,  which  jniuH  the  Khahour  a  few  miles.  W.  of  Zako,      Kinnirr,  in  a 

^foot-noLe,  does  mention  the  Xmvii  of  Er/eu,  formerly  calUnl  Thospia,  and  which  he  waa 

Infiirrofd  Htood  near  a  hike  ^  hours  or  2H  mileH  from  |{edwan  oti  the  Sus,4n  river,  luid  it 

I*  placed  in  bia  map  between  the  Sown  mid  the  Batmansu  ;  m»,  consequently,  if  his  in- 

flbmiation  be  correct^  neither  of  theae  riven  {Hua  through  it. 
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of  iKe  Bfiventy  of  the  bphsoti  and  imprattipability  of  dif?  roada.  Ilie  lower 
part  of  tlie  ilistriet  of  Inpim  is  die  hottest  in  all  Armenia.  In  die  valley 
of  Diarbekir  the  rliiunte  is  niibl,  »ml  very  hot  in  summer;  ami  the  t^^mper- 
titure  jjrmlimliy  improves  in  miUliieM  in  the  route  from  Erzeroom  to  Van^ 
Biitl  fr*im  thence  to  the  hnnks  of  tlie  upper  Tip[ri». 

Sml  and  Produce.^  From  w!iat  has  been  Mated  of  the  higli  elevation  and 
mouotainoua  nature  of  this  re^cm,  and  its  long  winters  and  rif^iJ  climate^ 
tlie  Roil  and  prottuce  raiinot  be  expected  to  equal  those  of  Asia  Minor. 
Between  Erzeroom  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Acampjsia  the  climate  in 
Bevcre,  the  soil  sterile,  and  the  produce  scanty.  There  are  no  trees  to  Ue 
found,  and  the  winters  are  ho  severe  at  Baiaboot,  that  all  cornnnunicatioii 
betwixt  it  and  the  circunijacent  villagea  is  cut  oif  for  tour  months,  on 
accoant  of  the  biiow.  No  wood  ii^  to  be  bad  nigher  than  tbre^?  da\'»'  jour- 
ney;  and!  cow-clung,  collected  during  the  summer-montba  and  leaked  in  tlu* 
auu,  is  the  only  fuel  tbe  poor  can  procure.  The  ^raa«  indeed  is  rich  and 
good  for  pasturage,  and  tbe  muuntaiiis,  iliough  bare  of  wood,  are  rlotheft 
with  a  vaiiety  of  fragrant  planta,  as  tulips,  thymei,  halm,  ami  otlier  aroma- 
licsH,  wbicli,  when  pressed  by  tlie  bor^ic^'  hoof^,  yicdd  a  deliglitfui  perfume. 
In  tbe  lower  valley  of  the  Acanipsis,  in  the  vicinity  of  iBpira^  the  climaie 
IH  hot,  and  the  Boil  excellent^  welKwatered,  and  very  j»roduclive  of  friiits 
and  grain.  In  the  immense  plain  of  Erzeroom  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  yet 
forage  is  abundant  in  spring  and  f^nmmer,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
gi-ain  ai*e  produ4'i?d  in  the  vicinity.  Horses  and  cattle  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  All  graminivorous  animals,  aa  cows,  abeep^  and  itorf^es,  thrive  well 
on  account  of  rlie  fine  grass  on  the  mountain -si  opes,  mid  in  tlie  valteya»  ivbich 
are  remarkably  well-watered.  The  dogs  liere  are  larger  than  in  nuist  couu- 
tries.  Th<!y  are  of  tbe  wolf-breed,  with  shaggy  hair,  enonn*ms  beadw,  and 
are  exceedingly  ferocious.  The  gram  in  moat  places  jieldsonly  4  for  I  of  a 
crop.  In  tbe  vicinity  of  Van  the  winter  laats  nine  montbs,  leaving  only 
three  months  for  Heed-time  and  harvest.  Yet  the  crops  of  corn  me  ahun* 
dant.  Walnut  and  apple-trees  are  found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ak- 
lat  apples  of  a  pound  weight  are  obtained.  Aa  we  descend  the  Enphrat«« 
the  cMmate  improves  and  vines  antl  olives  are  found.  In  tbe  extensive 
vabey  of  Diarbekir  the  soil  is  excellent,  producing  two  crops  of  ivbeat  and 
harb-y  annually.  The  hilb  between  Merdin  and  IJiarbekir  are  interspersed 
uitli  vineyards,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  with  orcbarda  and  gardens 
of  apricots^  peaches,  mulbeiTies,  mid  walnuts. 

Mi//rrah,2  In  ancient  times  Armenia,  it  is  said,  possessed  mines  of 
gold;  but  these — if  ever  they  existed — bnve  now  disappeared.  Tlie  chief 
ntineral  weahh  of  Armenia  consiistH  of  iron  and  copper.  In  tbe  I.<«ftser 
Armenia,  \\^  of  the  Euphrates*  and  in  the  mountainous  region  bordering 
ou  Pontus  ami  Cappadocia,  iron  we  know  was  very  abundant  in  ancient 
times.  Tlie  most  productive  mines  at  present  known  to  exist  in  Aitxienia 
are  those  of  Argana  and  Kcbhmt.  The  Art^ana  mines  are  Hituatisl  on  the 
southern  slope  of  d»e  Antitaums,  which  looks  ilowii  on  the  great  valley 
of  Diarbekir,  50  milfs  N.W.  of  the  city  whence  tbe  valley  takes  its  name. 
The  oilier  mine  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kebban  range,  70  milc!«i 
N.  of  Argana,  and  120  N.  VV'.  of  Diarbekir.  A  tliird  mine  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arakir,  on  the  W.  of  tbe  Euphrates.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation given  Mr  Sullivan — who  pasH<^d  by  Kebban  and  Argana  iu  1781  — 
ibeso  two  mines  produced  g(dd,  silver,  lead,  and  iron.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  gieat  ahundauce  of  ejtceUeut 
copper. 
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f  CHAR  IIL-POPULATION  AND  TlUBIvS. 

'The   [»rof*rtil  inliabilnTitH  i>f   t!iis  t'ounfry  are  n   mixtuin   of  Armenians^ 
Kvordny  Titrksy  and  Evimtis  ;  but  w<»  [lavci  »io   iiicaua  ol  uncertain iu^  ilio 
^relative  propoHioiiH  of  imv\\  of  tfiese  racos.     Hip  first  class  arc  tlu'  alniri. 
'|nnf»s  of  the  rountry ;  the  tliir<l  cIrhh  arp  llif"  Osmaiili  TuikM  \  \\w  otlier 
two  rlassen  belonp:  to  tbt?  iimnatlir  or  wandering  tribes.      As  tvvd   tnlies 
If^f  Tll^t•o^laIls^^  ralliHl  Kara-Rtfoniu  aint  Jk-Kfjonhi^  successively  couqiierecl 
Armenia,  it  has   been   usual    to  eall  Armeuia  Turco}nama^  and  it»  iiiFia- 
^bitantH  Turcomans.     But  Taveniier,  who,  tliough  an  jllit^rate,  wok  Htill 
^an  iiitellij^nl  and  ot>Hervii!jy^  tmveller,  yery  properly  condemns  the  prac- 
tice of  eallinjf  Anneuia,  Turconifliiia,  Kincc  the  majority  cif  the  population 
"are  fttill  Armeniann,  and  the  Turconmna  only  wan(!enii|^  triben,  who  are  a;^ 
liumeroiiH  in  Anatolia  anil  Caraniania  as  in  Armenia,  and  are  likewi«e  fcmnd 
scattered   throughout    Mesopotamia,  Syria,  the   whole  of  Perniaj  ajid  the 
tract  on  the  E.  of  tlie  CaHpinn  «e4i.     Armejiia  must  have  been  the  earliest 
'fthcNle  of  tht»  poHtdilttvian  race  ;  nn<l  tboutflt  tbat  race  mijcrated  in  one  vast 
'  liotly   to   the   plain   of  8hinaj",  yet  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  Artnenia 
^  would    be    amonui^it    tlie    fir,Hi    ree^ionM    peopled,    after    the    ronfusion    of 
^ tongues,  OS  it  lay  immediately  to  tbe  N.  and  N.  E.  of  vShinai",      Bnt  the 
tTdiabitant«i  never  Rcem  to  have  been  a  wnriike  race,     TFiey  were  seldom 
inilepeiident   for  any  length   of  time  ;  and  [;eneraliy  followed  the  fatew  of 
their   ma'^terH,  paH«iri*:c  c|uiedy  from  tbe  liand  *if  one  to  that  of  another 
conqueror.     Tliey  indeed  made  a  abort  bnt  brilliant  appearanre  dnrinj^  tbe 
'Tetpn   of  Tif^rnneH,   a  native  nionarcli  ;  but  offered  no  show  of  resistance 
'  when  they  came  in  contact  with  tln^  warlike  Romans.     Ever  ttince  tbat 
period,  Armenia  has  been  a  dependent  kinj^dom  i\v  a  conquered  province 
under  the  bandw  of  Konmos,  Partbians,  Persianw,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Tm- 
comans,  and   Turks.     The   inordinate    hj-ve   of  |^in  HeeniH  to  be  the  dis- 
tinpoi^hiiig  feature  of  tlie  modern  Armenians.     ObsequiousneKfi  is  a  known 
trait  of  ArnM'nian   character  ;  they  always  how  to  tlie  rot!  of  powt^r,  and 
liend   to   the   storm   until    it  paf*s  over  ttieir  bead.     They  are  a  pati«'nt, 
frngal,  and   indnstrious  mce^  and  whether  in   their  own  country,  or  in  a 
'*forei^  abode,  [generally  live  in  large  bimilies,  umler  the  patriaidial  rule 
<if  the  ehleht  member,  and  in  a  state  of  happy  concord. 
'       ArtHfiaian    Lanffuifge    nnd   RcHgion.^       In  tbeir  own    laniijiiage  tbe 
'  Armenians  are  calle<l    Hai-Kam  from  king  llnikhy  granclKon  id'  Japfiet, 
*  iw   Moaes  of  Cborene  iiifonns*  uh.      But  ibeir  early  history  ia  wrapt  up  in 
*«uch  deep  obscurity  that  nothing  can  be  ma<le  of  it.     Stmbo  tells  uh  that 
I  there  was  a  great  Himilarity  between  tbe  SyriauB  and  Ai  nieiiians  in  nmnnera 
and  language  ;  and   Bocbart,  building  on  this  afisertion,  njaintainf*  that  the 
Syrians  and  Armeiuans  had  tbe  same  language  and  alphabet.    TIiih  notion 
haa  l>een  completely  overt  brown  by  mo(hM-n  pbilologihls,  wImj  find  no  ^simi- 
[•  larity  in  it«  syntax  with  the  Sbemitic  languageB,  hut  some  affinity  willi 
the  Japhetian.     It   dm\n  not  appear  that  tbe  Armenians  bad  an  al(ilialn?t 
till  the  time  of  Mesrob — in  the  5th  century — who  wan  the  inventor  of  the 
present   alphabet.      Into  thi^  Armenian  written  language   waA   tbe   Bible 
>  subsequently  translated,  and  in   this  ecdesiastical  alphabet  at!  their  hnok» 
are  written,  and  tbeir  religious  services  performed.     The  conversion  of  the 
)   Armenians  by  Gregory  took  place  in  tbe  reign  ol   Tiridates,  the  best  ajid 
greatest  of  ifn'ir  monarchs  of  the   Arsacian  line,  and  cotemporaiy  with 
CoiiHtajitine  tlie  Great.     But  until  the  invention  of  the  e^clesiaMlicfd  alpha- 
bet (if  it  may  he  so  denominated )  the  W»8lcrn  Armenian^^  used  lh«.  C>\etW 
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Inngiiage  anJ  chflracE*M^  in  llieir  religious  service;  while  in  tlie  eastern 
dihtricts  the  Syriac  was  unetl  for  tire  same  purpo«*e,  as  the  Pers^ians  had 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Greek  lang-uagein  that  region  of  Armenia.'"  The 
Armt^iiiana  were  consldereil  as  belonging  to  the  orthodox  church  till  the 
middle  of  the  6ili  century,  when  the  mi^^sionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicar- 
jiaKsuB  brought  them  over  to  the  Eutycliisn  heresy,  in  which  they  hare 
ever  since  continued.  Like  the  Monophysites  they  maintain  that  Christ 
had  only  one  nature ;  but  frotn  them  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  body  of 
Chrii$t  was  created  not  of  the  f^ubstance  of  the  vii^n,  but  was  divine  and 
incomiptible, — the  genuine  doctrine  of  £atyche«;  whereas  the  other 
Monophysites  maintained  that  like  other  human  bodies  the  bo<ly  of  Cbrisi 
was  Basceptible  of  change  and  corruptible.  In  this  opinion  all  the  Arme- 
niaiiB  have  resolutely  persevered,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour,  whether 
by  force,  fraud,  or  persuasion,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Catholic*,  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  Tliey  have  no  communion  with 
the  other  Mouopliyaite  sects,  whether  in  Aaia  or  Africa  ;  the  Nestoriaiis 
they  abhor  ;  and  they  tleleat  the  errors  and  idolatry  of  the  Greek  church 
as  sincerely  as  they  formerly  did  the  Magian  system  of  their  Persian  con* 
querors  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  or  as  they  still  do  the  worship  of  the 
false  prophet.  The  Armenians  have  three  patriarchsj  those  of  Ktchmiad- 
zine,  Aghtamar,  and  Sis.  The  former  of  these  spiritual  personages  h^ 
47  archbishops  in  his  diocese — which  extends  over  all  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia^ — each  of  whom  claims  the  homage  of  four  or  five  HufFragan  bishopa 
consecrated  by  his  hand.  But  the  far  greater  pait  are  merely  titular  pre* 
latea  who  only  dignify  by  their  occasional  presence  and  service  the  patri* 
archal  court,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  return  to 
cultivate  their  gardens.  The  revenues  of  this  patriarch  are  calculated  at 
600,000  crowns,  collected  from  all  above  13  yeara  of  age  within  tbo 
bounds  of  hiH  ecclesiastical  dominiou>  which  h  calculated  to  contain  about 
150,000  families  But  his  revenue  as  the  universal  head  of  the  Armenian 
church  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incensant  demands  of  charity  and 
tribute,  though  this  last  is  in  all  probability  abolished  since  the  Rujisian 
conquest.  The  second  patriarch,  at  Aghtaniar  on  the  take  of  V'an,  Iva 
only  8  or  9  bishops^  under  him.  The  third  patriarch,  at  Sis,  has  12  ardi- 
bishops  and  20,000  families  in  his  diocese  extending  throughout  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.  Besides  these,  the  Armenians  have 
three  other  patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Kaminieck,  in 
Russian  Poland.  The  whole  numbi^r  of  Armenians  wua  estimated  at 
1,700,000  about  150  years  since,  and  it  has  not  probably  diminished. 

The  JSehutA.']  The  Eelauta  are  Turcomans  who  move  from  place  to 
place  with  their  flocks,  and  have  all  the  hospitality  common  to  nomadic 
tribes.     Morier's  reception  at  an  Eelaut  encampment  near  Baiazid  ia  an 

*■  If  the  Arrociihin*  then  had  a  written  Isuifixmge  peculinr  to  thtfmseives,  how  comes 
it  to  piM  that  thi-y  were  obli^rd  to  make  us*-  of  two  alphabets,  the  Grtfiek  and  the 
SfriM,  far  the  puriHMMifl  ui*  con v*»yi up  and  rweivinR  religiimH  instructmn  ?  Hncl  thiy 
a  rariedl  form  wJ  the  cuneiform  c huractrr,  ummI  aaclentlv  in  A««jtj«,  Media,  and  F^- 
tia?  and  if  so,  was  it  found  to  l^e  an  inconvt'ui*'nt  ^ehfde  for  rc'fording  or  oommuni- 
eating  knowledge  ?  We  learn  from  Polywnuii  that  the  ArmiTtinnB  uscvl  th«  S>n  jjw 
characiprs ;  for  he  telhi  vm  that  Eumnnfa  urwAncr^  a  lefter  ihmi  Oront«^  satrap  of 
Armenia,  wrUt«n  in  Syriac  charactfrft.  Now,  this  wajt  300  years  before  Christ,  and 
we  fiud  the  same  taiigiiagr'  M»ed  7  ceiiUiriii*  aftcrvvHrd'*  in  Eastern  Armciii?!,  'Ilie  suIh 
j«ct  li  obmcurt,  and  we  Tiave  no  m«pani>.  of  rhicidatin^  it.  But  it  in  cfitrtln  that  Ihi" 
modern  Amieniana  have  two  huigruageA,  the  «JM5ri»d  and  the  vuIkhf,  To  b*  weU-verw«d 
in  iho  former  iit  an  ludbpptiftabli!  w^uisite  for  au  Armenian  theological  do*:tor  or  r^la- 
ftiot.  It  Ih  thfi  bufdn^n  of  the  vertabiets  to  prearh  and  juntruct  thi-  |H.>opt(>,  and  thpy 
iduuiMlfc  to  thmnMlves  the  sole  power  of  excommunicatioii. 
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interesting  proof  of  thin  :  '*  Here,"  Bays  he,  **  we  enjoye<l  a  clear  proof 
that  thvk  iKwpitality  was  not  exaggeratetl.  Soon  as  the  announcpment 
of  our  arriviil  was  made  known  at  the  tent  of  iho  eliief,  every  tWm^  was 
in  motion.  Son»o  earned  our  hoi'sea  to  the  l>e«t  pastures ;  other§  Siprpad 
catjietH  for  us  ;  one  waa  despatehed  to  tliP  floek  to  fetdi  a  fat  laiiih.  Tlie 
women  immediately  prepared  for  our  coming,  ami  wo  had  not  sat  long 
l>efore  two  large  dishes  of  etewed  lanib,  with  several  basins  of  yaourt,  were 
placed  before  us.  The  senior  of  the  tribe,  an  old  man  of  85  years  by  hU 
own  account,  dressed  in  his  best  cloiheR,  rame  out  and  welcomed  us  to  his 
tent  with  such  kindness,  yet  with  Kueh  respeet,  that  lib  sincerity  could 
not  be  doubled.  He  was  still  full  of  ire  and  activity,  although  all  his 
teeth  were  gone,  and  his  beard  waa  as  white  as  the  anow  on  the  vener- 
able Ararat  near  his  tent.  The  einiplicity  of  his  manners  and  the  inte" 
Testing  scenery  around  reminded  me  in  the  atronge^^t  manner  of  the  life  of 
tlie  patriarchs,  and  more  immediately  of  hiin  (Noah)  who(<e  history  is  in 
separable  from  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  Nothing  indeed  could  belter 
Record  to  the  spot  than  the  figure  of  our  ancient  ho«it.  We  quitted  our 
liospttable  frienda^-who  seemed  more  trrateful  for  our  visit  ihan  we  for 
their  kindness — and  passetl  along  the  plain."  Tlie  name  of  this  tribe  wan 
'JekUeey  and  their  principal  seat  was  Erivan. 


CHAP.  IV.— CITIES  AND  TOPOGUAPIIY. 

Paskal'tck  of  AkhahicheJ\     To  the   N.  of  the   district  of  Ers?erooni, 

»nd  E.  of  the  vale  of  the  river  of  Ispira,  is  the  paabalick  of  Akhalziche, 

[the  most  northern  part  of  Turkish  Armenia.     This  district  lies  in  an  in- 

^closed  valley  of  the  Keldir  mountains,  which  contains  the  sourcea  and 

upper  course  of  the  Kur.     Hence  in  old  maps  this  district  wbm  called  the 

,  pashaMck  of  Keldir ;  hut  in  modem  tijnes  it  received  the  appellation  of 

Akhalzichei  from  a  city  of  that  name,  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  pasha, 

low  a  Russian   fortress.     Of  the  topography  of  this   very   mountainous 

[district,  almost  nothing  is  known.     The  Turks  still  retain  the  southern 

jluid  western   partfl  of  it ;  but  tlie  chief  places  of  which  we  had  any  ac- 

[vonnt,  as  the  capital  and  the  fortresses  of  Azghour  and  Akhatkalakhi,  are 

Ytkow  in  the  hands  of  the   Russians.     Of  the  other  places   mArke<l  in  our 

lodern  maps,  as  Sc/tifderr  Gide,  and  others,  we  have  no  account  what- 

^er.     The  districts  in  this  poshalick^  recently  ceded  to  the  Russians,  are 

died   Dschavakeli  and   Kaikuk^  and   an^,  both  on  the  S.W.  frontier  of 

reorgia.     To  speak  accurately,  the  whole  of  this  pashalick  properly  he- 

mgs  to  Geor^^ia,  and   not  to  Armenia :  being  merely  the  upper  basin  of 

le  Kur,  or  the  stream  that  watere  the  centre  of  the  Georgian  districts 

sfore  its  junction  witti  the  Araxes.     This   pashalick  was  the  largest  in 

Lsiatic  Turkey  after  that  of  Bagdad  :  extending  to  the  Russian  frontier 

tlie  N., — to  the  Pert^ian  on  the  E. — and  to  the  S.  over  all  the  Koordinh 

»y«,  as  far  as  Sered,  and  S.W,  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabkir. 

Erzeroomr\     Eruerooni  is  the  chief  and  most  populous  place  in   all 

lenia,  whether  Turkish  or  Russian.  It  is  situated  at  the  S.E.  extremity 

a  long  but   narrow  plain,  stretciiing  W.  from   the  Kehban  range,  and 

uinded  liy  lofty  mountains  on  both  sides.     The  plain  is  well-inhabited, 

-Morier  counted  not  less  than  30  villajj^es  between  Erzeroom  and  Elijak, 

distance  of  8  miles.     But   the  total   absence  of  trees,  joined  with   the 

less  of  the   houses,  which   renders  iheni  hardly  visible  at  a  distance, 

iiits  a  bleak  and  solitary  appeai-auce.     This  city  is  tlie  Arze  of  the 
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Dyzautlii^  lusturmns,  aiid  do^s  iiol  Ik'  on  tlie  Eu|ilji^(t.'s,  as  en'otii^ou-sly 
repre«i*i»te<!  in  mutleni  mapa,  fur  tliere  is  not  u.  himmn  witliiii  5  versts  of 
it.  It  hi  situated  at  tht;  head  of  a  pi'idiif^ulu  farnitHJi  1>y  the  Kara^u  luid 
the  Bitigbewku.  Tlie  liousen  are  generally  representeil  as  ill-baih  mu! 
nu'811  lookiiic;,  the  windows  punted  w'tiU  puper  instead  of  i^lass,  and  llie 
!itrcH»t9  iiarrtiw  and  dirty.  The  town  is  buill  on  a  rock  caJled  the  Xop-Uagk, 
It  is  4  mile*i  in  circunnference,  and  is  well-walled  and  fnrttBed  in  the  old 
way  with  hattiemented  toweit*,  formed  of  a  grey  stone  of  great  ilurability, 
which  Kasj  been  qimrried  m  the  adjacent  niuuntaius.  All  the  bouH("s  rountl 
this  walled  rock  form  t!ie  suburbs.  The  climate  ia  very  variable,  and 
lbun(b»r  storms  are  freq,ueiit.  The  whole  vieissitudes  of  the  seasons  may 
often  lie  felt  here  in  one  day  during  the  sununer  solslice.  In  the  old  B^eo- 
^•apherM,  tJie  populatiyu  of  Erzerooui  was  stated  at  only  18,000  persons. 
Kinnier  Htates  it  at  only  15,000  fannlieH,  or  80,000  iji  whole,  including  3700 
Armenians,  300  Annenian  Catbolici*,  and  350  Greeks.  Gardaone  states  it 
at  1  :iO,000  ;  Janhert  at  70,000 ;  an  anonymons  Itinerary  at  50,000 ;  Vou 
Hammer  and  Adrian  Dupre  at  100,000;  Salvatori  at  150,000;  San 
'Mmrtin  lOOjOOO  InmHcs  and  500,000  souls  ;  Ingij^^an,  an  Armenian  priest, 
115,000  huuseK,  and  575,000  houIs;  and  Morier  at  55,000  families^  m 
275,000  persona,  namely,  50,000  Turkish  families,  and  5^000  Anneniau 
tamilies  ;  and  yet  he  Hay;*,  that  in  t.ln»  statement  he  has  dedurted  one- 
third  from  the  reported  number  of  Turkinh  families.  Lastly,  the  llii^- 
KianH,  wbo  took  this  eity  by  rapitulatton  in  the  bejfinning  of  July,  1829, 
»late  the  immber  of  houses  at  27,000,  and  the  population  at  100,000  per- 
soiiH.  In  HUTnmer  tlie  roads  are  excellent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  and 
well  rahulated  for  the  transpoilation  of  artillery.  The  city  hius  an  ex  tea- 
bivc  trade  with  jdl  tbe  great  c^itiea  in  A«iatic  Turkey  and  Pej-sia.  Thi^ 
principal  exports  are  leather  and  copper  from  tbe  nutiea  of  mount  Taurus ; 
and  the  importj*  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  and  Eiirop(>an  cIoUih. 
The  city  is  estimated  to  be  24?  hourBj  or  \^\  road  milett  N»E.  of  Ar- 
siugan ;  4S  lumrs,  or  168  milea  NAV,  of  Moonb ;  and  36  liours,  or 
1^6  niilcH  S.W,  of  Kfu-a  ;  20  miles  W.  of  Hassan- Kala ;  and  3  mile^  W. 
of  the  brow  of  the  panR  that  divider  the  plain  of  Erzerooni  from  that  ol 
the  Araxes  or  the  plain  of  Passiu.  Beauchajnp  ha»  fixed  itej  poaitiou  in 
4P  30'  and  39"  58'  N.  lat.^' 

Kars,~\  Kars  is  a  large  town,  with  a  castle  on  a  bill  accounted  iin- 
f^regnal»le  liy  the  Turks,  but  which  wan  ea-nily  caplured  by  the  Km*»ittii^t. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  pitsba  of  two  tails,  and  was  Buppowed  to  contain 
30,000*  inhabitants*  It  waj*  anciently  tbe  frontier  Airtress  of  Tu^ki^b 
Armenia,  to  the  N.  of  t!ie  A  raxes,  towards  E)ivan»  from  wliich  it  in  Ih 
British  miles  direct  ditstance  in  Morier'jN.  map.  It8  site  it!»  on  the  Ijaitk  of 
the  Kara,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Arpaahai,  in  43"  45'  E.  long,  aix-ord* 


^^  AmonK  the  motst  ri'innrkable  buildings  of  Krzeroom  ultc  an  ancient  Grecian  xno- 
nafft^ryt  wnifh,,  a*^cordiiifr  t«  tht*  itih^liItAtitei,  hn«  Htood  thirt*  frarn  tlma  hnrntfinoriul. 
anil  ail  *M  Armrniim  ebarch.  Bmth  tlji-se  liuildirigs,  and  e«|M?cially  tbt*  clo»*»t4'r,  b«<»r 
ipvidfiit  uiarkn  af  lunnt- r  xpli'iidaur  and  importaiicti :  the  furrnrr  i»  uuiv  usihI  by  ibf 
'riii'kN  tuii  uu  ui^i'ittU,  anil  Oic  liitl<^r  as  a  ioiiutlfry.  JriMtnif'  ccIIh  of  the  i»tjv<>ia  th^* 
i(iis<<ii:m  officprs  «'ii|^ii^»mI  in  the  liit*  CHUipaii^n  flisl"^;»ve^e<l  a  nnmlMT  M  nnclvnt  Khii«lil«. 
ItebnetK,  Imiws,  arrows,  and  swordB  ;  whh*b  latter  bnn*  a  *.troi»g:  rt^fU'inb lance  to  the  aliorl 
br(Nul-ii\\'^t»riltt  n-ht^l  by  thf  Rmvsian  currM.HHi<*ni.  Tbe  uhWIdH  were  lariji*  atid  iiq,uMrt% 
xntn\c  i>f  wahhU  ruvKiTd  with  ]oatber,  luid  varninbt^l,  wbii^b  hjw  tvidl-prcsMTved  theif 
»■xr•H■din^ly  brilliant  cobniM.  i}\'  llie  h«lmrt8,  mie.  >v<in  ^^ntiri'ly  itvi-rluiij  with  (foW, 
••xiiiuiiitcly  wTouKht ;  a«*i  tmiiiy  iill  tUp  rcmaindrr  (iniaujfnti-*!  with  Syriiw  luucriptioiii 
in  dilvi'i'.  TJu-y  an?  all  of  n-unlar  forms  lind  ajkiMSir  to  !i;ivr  b^-cn  wwt  ;  wnur  arc  pliMii 
and;  otbtib  Hcbly  cbsisvd.  T'lipw  Ui'lin*  is  lHdoni;«'d,  without  iluubt,  iu  ArabUua  i»f 
ilie  pvriud  i>f  the  gnvt^riMDctil  of  the  caliphi. 
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ing  to  Moriers  map,  though  only  43"  by  t!iat  of  Kinuitn  ;  Imt  the  fomner 
i       position  in  tli*'  niort*  corrvct  of  tlic  two.      It  correspoods  to  tlie   Chorsa  of 
Holomy. 

Anni.^  Tim  niins  of  Anni,  nampfl  Anitd  in  ttm  cominoii  maps,  Jii? 
above  %\w  junction  of  tbe  Karn  wilb  thi*  Arpasliai.  It  seoms  to  Imvr^  h^tm 
ono  of  tlm  oapitals  of  ancient  AnnenU,  but  wan  mined  by  tb«*  btirdes  of 
'  Timoor.  Ker  Porter  visited  them,  and  hatj  dest'iihed  them  au  i*Xf i*ti<]iiisrly 
'  magiii€c4?nt  productions  of  architectural  acieiic«.  Several  (UtYLraiit  cliurcheH 
are  still  standifij? ;  and  the  palace,  like  a  town  for  magnitude^  stilt  t*xiijt«i, 
tliongh  grt.'atly  dilapidated  by  ruthless  barbaric  hands.  Thrre  an^  ntany 
tiwcriptioii!*  in  the  Annenian  tankage  in  the  churches.  This  ruined  dty 
was,  when  Porter  visited  it^  a  resort  of  1>and(tti  who  livetl  by  plunder  aiid 
robbery. 

Baiaboot^  ^c*]   The  city  ofBaiaboot^  or  Baihort,  between  Erzeroom  and 

^^TrebiHond,  is  deHcrihe*!  by  Kiniiier  as  a  i-asabHu  or  hirf^e  stragjurlin^^  village 

^Hou  the  liauks  of  the  Tehorah»  Boas  or  AkaitipsiK,     When  attacked  by  a 

^■RaBBian  tle(Hchm(!nt  it  made  no  renistajice  ;  and  the  city  and   caMtte   an* 

^Ipffi  in  the  Kus<iian   account  to  be  as  large  as  Karst. — The  city  of  Ispira 

"      is  a  large  and  pt^jmlous  place  in  a  fertile  diMtrict^  on  the  lower  courwe  of 

the  name  river.     It  is  the  ancient  Hispiratis^  whilst  Baiahoot  is  the  rant' 

fha  of  Ptolemy. — S.W.   of  Erzeroom,  as  we  descen*!   the   Knphnite*a,  are 

the  towns   of  Mdinfikhotonn   and   Arzlnjan^  and  the   fortresH  of  Kemuk^ 

the   ancient  Clamassum. — ^On  the  western  side  of  the  Eiiplmitew  Ih  Arah- 

kir^  tlie  Arahnce  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  a  minin^j  town,  welUhuilt  and 

popalou!^. — To  the  W,  of  this  city,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Anti- 

taurus,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  h*fty   hillft,  in  Dim'tki^  the    Ttiphricc  of 

the   Byzantine  writers,    njice   accounted  an  impregnable  fV>rtress,  and  the 

•strong-hold  of  the  celehmted  Pauttciana  at  the  commencetnent  of  the  lOtli 
century,  Thit*  phice  baa  never  been  viwiled  by  any  European  traveller 
I  except  Mr  Otter,  who,  in  the  trniii  of  a  Turkish  officer,  fortunately  escap* 
e<l  the  6erce  and  independent  inuuntaineera  of  the  f4urroundin|r  ibHtrietH* 
Thirt  fortrei?8  was  taken  and  ruined  by  the  emperor  Ba^il  in  Ins  second 
HXpedition  against  the  Paulicians.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  ftangiac  under 
the  pasha  of  Siwa-i. 

MeUtenc.']  To  the  S.  of  the  Antitaurus,  and  to  the  W.  of  tlie  Enphrates, 
is  the  extensive  valley  of  Melitenc^  watered  by  the  Melaa,  This  diKtrict 
is  almost  a  terra  iuco^tita^  says  Malte  Brun,  as  it  has  been  visiti'd  only 
by  two  travellers,  Schellin^er  and  Paul  Lucas.  Thin  assertion  is  not 
^.strictly  correct,  as  it  was  visited  hy  Kinnier  in  IHIO  in  his  route  from 
^HOiarbekir  t**  Constnntinople,  But  as  he  only  passed  by  the  city  of  Me- 
^■^tene,  he  merely  mentions  it*  and  says  nothing  but  what  was  previously 
known,  its  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  that  a  frreat  hat- 
lie  was  fought  here  !)etween  Justinian,  the  Greek  «<eneral  t>f  the  ein|>eror 
Tiberius,  and  Khosroo  Nushirvan,  in  a.  d.  372.  Its  moden»  name  is  Ma- 
lathifa  :  ami  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  principal  stage  on  the  great  com- 
mercial road  from  Europe  to  India.  What  is  its  present  state  is  not 
known  ;  hut  in  the  days  of  Lucas  and  Schellingerit  contained  from  1^,00(1 
l(j  lo,00()  houses  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  mauuHcript  of  rresel,a  French 
otHcer  in  the  suit^^'  of  general  (limlanne,  that  it  is  surrounded  with  gar- 
<lens,  orchards,  and  groves  of  [*oplars, 

Duigadir  lli^  tSr.]    8.W.  of  this  is  the  mountainous  province  of  Duiga- 

\ir  lit,  of  which  Kerusche  is  tlie  capital.     Bui  so   ignorant  are  we  of  its 

ition,  that,  whilst  D'Auville  identities  it  with  the  audent   Gcrtnaiacia 
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to  the  S.W.  of  the  range  of  Am  anus,  and  places  it  on  the  N,E.  branch  i 

th«>  Pyramus  m-  Seibooo,  and  ahnost  2  de^.  W.  of  the  Euplutiies,  in 
wliich  KiiJiiier  nhn  acquit^scoH,  it  in  by  Schellinger — and  tu*  was  an  eye- 
wiinesft — plao^id  within  sight  of  t]»«?  Euphrates.  Thougli  it  be  the  seat  of  a 
jiaslia,  and  the  capital  of  a  leewal*,  it  has  no  plao«  in  Thompson's  map  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  fact  aeeum  to  he,  tliat  Maraah  liea  in  the  Syrian 
province  of  Commagene,  now  called  Kamajsh,  and  which  is  parted  from 
Melitene  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  mouQtains,  and  on  the  S.  from  Cyr- 
rhestica,  by  the  raH|ce  of  Amanas,  called  by  the  Turkfi  the  KarUer-Dagh. 
What  is  very  etrange,  in  the  Itinemry  of  Mr  Bmce,  given  by  Ktnnier, 
Marash  is  called  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campeetria  ;  and,  what  is  strai^ger  still, 
the  Ai-jiUf  or  white  river,  which  he  crossed  thrice  in  his  road  from  Aintab 
to  Ul-Bostaii»  m  called  the  ancient  Pfframui,.}'^  Whether  the  Aksu  waters 
the  plain  of  Aintah,  we  cannot  determine  from  the  Itinerary ,  hut  we  can 
easily  determine  that  it  is  not  the  Pyramus, 

Baiazidj  SfC.'}  In  the  basin  of  the  Morad-Sbai  is  Nitnatml  the  im- 
portant city  and  fortref^s  of  Baiazid  :  the  latter  h  placed  on  a  lofty 
endnetice,  and  in  Turkish  opinion  impregnable*  But  its  capture  in  1822 
by  the  Persians  and  in  1828  by  the  Rutisians,  proveH  either  that  the  place 
is  not  imprepiable,  or  lliat  the  Turks  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  Bcienoe 
of  defence  ;  for  in  both  ca«es  it  made  no  resistance.  It  standi*  near  tlie 
S.W.  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  10  miles  N.  \V,  of  the  Persian  frontier,  in 
44**  43'  E,  long,  of  Greenwich,  and  39"  18'  N.  lat.  Its  population  is  es* 
tiniate<l  at  30,000,  chiefly  Aoneniaiis, — S.W.  from  this  28  geoi^rapliical 
miles,  is  the  larj^e  village  of  Diadiu,  the  ancient  Daudiana^  12  mtlea  Ni 
of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  a  cafitle,  the  residence  of  a  go- 
vernor, and  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  atone.  Near  it  is  a  ra  ♦naa- 
tery  built  Icy  Heraclius,  prince  of  Georgia.  It  is  much  expose*!  to  the 
plundering  Koords. — There  is  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  Ala-Dagh  whidi 
leads  to  the  plain  of  IkH-Baba^  watered  by  the  Araxes,  The  pass  is 
narrow  and  intricate,  and  might  be  made  an  atlmirabie  military  post ;  it  ia 
intersected  by  a  mountainous  torrent.  On  the  left  is  a  rock  300  feet 
peq>endicular,  and  on  the  right  is  another  of  less  height,  pierce^l  with  three 
holes,  as  if  done  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  soil  here  is  admirably  rich. 
The  most  delightful  spring,  says  Morier,  reigned  on  the  tops  of  the  naoun- 
tains,  where  we  culled  nose-gays  of  a  thousand  hues,  yet  the  snow  lay  in 
several  placeis,  and  coveretl  the  fetlocks  of  our  horses,  and  quite  clone  to 
it  roee  every  flower. 

7^  Mahali  of  Khanoos.'}  Following  the  course  of  the  Morad»  now 
flowing  S.W.,  we  enter  the  Mahali  of  Khanoos,  an  immense  pUin 
crowned  with  villages.  The  chief  place  in  ibis  district  is  Maiasgherdt 
the  Mauro  Casd-um  of  the  lower  empire  ;  but  whether  it  be  on  the  N.  or  S. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  geographers  are  at  issue,  as  it  has  never  been  visited 
by  European  travellers,  Rennel  places  it  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  moon- 
tain-mnge  wbich  bounds  the  lake  of  Van,  and  N.W.  of  Argish.  But  Kin- 
nier,  who  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  his  route  from  Klianoos  to  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  Van  lake,  has  confued  the  maps  of  De  Lisle  and  Rennel 
in  this  part  of  Armenia ;  for  bad  it  been  in  tlie  position  assigned  in  tlicir 


"  Thin  is  impiwunik ;  fivr  thf.  rout«!  from  Alpppo  to  AintAb  U  to  thi*  £.  of  N.,  aa4 
fnnn  that  ti*  tlip  fiMil  of  thf  Kuiiler- Uiq^h  rtuf  N.  ivhire  the  Ak<<u  urijfiiialM  ;  and 
AiiiLah  \a  plai-(»dt  tii  Kiiiiiirr'ti  own  Trui|v  uti  tlif  ARmh,  wtiich  is  l1i«-ri>  mndr  to  run 
S.  bi.  IViiin  llir  K;mli*r- iJagh  lo  Ihp  Euphratt*:^   Thi-  iTm|i  liidri^d  coto[»IH#'1j  rontrndkte 
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Kinnter  must  h&eo  passed  it,  or  very  near  it,  wben  he  struck  the 
N.W.  ane^le  of  the  lake.  Malasglierd,  thereforey  must  be  placed  an  iii  liis 
map,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Khaaoosr  ou  the  right  bank  of  it]e  Aforad : 
but  we  have  no  modem  arcount  of  the  place,  which  Beetns  anciently  lo 
have  been  a  city  of  considerable  noie.^ — N.W.  of  this  is  the  city  or  rather 
casaban  of  KhunouSt  o»  the  Bingheulflu.  The  houses  are  built  exactly 
Bs  Xenopbou  has  described  the  ordiuary  dwellings  of  the  ArtnenianB  in  hi» 
Anabasis,  namely,  ohnoal  entirely  under  ground^  their  roofa  covered  with 
graat,  on  which  goals  and  sheep  graze.  Into  these  eub  terraneous  hove  la 
air  U  admitted  only  through  the  door,  which  is  seldom  left  open,  and  where 
cows,  sheep,  and  dogs  are  accommodated  in  the  same  room  with  the  family* 
This  custom  is  atill  prevalent  in  the  cold  mouatain-districtSj  where  the 
cUmate  is  insupportable  in  winter.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh' 
Uouring  villages  are  Armenians,  and  apparently  very  poor  and  wretchedi 
tinder  the  worst  of  all  posslhle  governments. 

Moosh."]  S.W.  of  this  is  the  district  of  Moo^h,  the  ancient  Moxoene. 
The  town  of  Moosh  ia  situated  on  ih©  Ak-Soo,  a  beautiful  small  stream 
running  N.W.  from  the  Nemrood-Dagh  to  the  Morad.  The  valley  watered 
by  its  transparent  stream  is  still,  as  in  the  ilays  of  Xenophon,  covered  with 
many  6ne  villages.  Mooah  is  rather  a  collection  of  small  villages  than  a 
town.  The  river  itself  is  the  Arsanias  of  Plutarch,  and  the  Arsinicis  of 
Procopins.  Most  of  the  villages  in  t\m  plain  are  inhabited  by  Armenians. 
Each  small  district  has  ils  church  and  ecclesiastic,  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Erzeroom  ;  but  the  lower  classes  are  generally  so  poor  that  emigration  is 
frequent,  yet  the  emigrants  generally  return  to  enjoy  tlieir  savings  amongst 
their  kindred.  The  women  are  industrious,  and  employ  great  part  of  their 
tim«»^  in  spinning  cotton  and  wool.  To  the  E.  of  the  plain  of  Moosh,  the 
eoil  of  the  plain  of  the  upper  Morad  is  rich  and  fruitful,  and  the  chmate 
mikier  tlian  on  the  table-land  of  Armenia ;  and  yet  scarcely  a  single  in- 
habitant or  cultivated  field  is  here  seen.  These  fci-tile  meadows  have  long 
been  abandoned  to  any  nomadic  tribe  who  may  choose  to  take  possession 
of  them*  To  the  W.  of  Moosh  the  valley  contracts,  and  is  gradually  hem- 
med in  on  both  sides  by  mountnina  :  and  from  thence  to  Kebban,  where  the 
Morad  joins  the  Karasou,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  intermediate 
country.  Some  towns  indeed  are  found  tn  our  maps  on  this  lower  course 
of  the  Morad,  but  concerning  them  notliiiig  is  known. — The  valley  of 
Karpoot  opens  on  tlie  Euphrates,  opposite  that  of  Melitene ;  Karpoot 
itself,  the  Charpote  of  the  Byzantines,  and  aometimea  called  Kartberit  m 
a  Turkish  fortress.  From  this  to  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  at  Teis 
Ogloo-Bazarjjck,  is  iO  hours  journey, 

Dimhekir  and  F  an.]  Two  other  targe  districts,  both  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  Armenia  by  mountains,  and  both  of  considerable  extent,  remain 
to  be  described :  viz.  Diarbekir  or  Diyarbekir,  and  Van.  Tlie  former  occupies 
the  S.W.  angle  of  Armenia,  and  is  watered  througliout  its  whole  surface 
hf  tile  Tigris  and  its  numerous  branches.  Its  appellation  of  Diarbekir^  or 
*  district  of  Bekir,'  is  derived  from  Bekir  an  Arabian  chiefj  who  is  gaid  to 
Itave  migrated  hither  with  a  colony  of  Arabians,  It  may  not  be  impro- 
perly termed  the  Hollow  Meaopotamiji,  for  it  is  inclosed  by  mountains, 
and  in  reality  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  though  included  by 
PHolemy  and  tlie  ancients  in  Armenia'^Comraencing  where  the  Tigris 
enters  it  on  the  W.,  we  find  Argana,  a  mining-town  in  the  gorge  of 
DMunt  T&nrvi».-^3faadetij  another  mining-town  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
Klebrated  for  its  copper. — Ardish,  the  ancient  Arlogeraisa^  or  Ar^agi-cevta^ 
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an  Armenian  capital,  situated  in  this  district,  was  taken  by  Shapoor  II.  in 
jJ78. — But  the  most  noted  of  all  the  cities  in  this  district  ia  Diarhekir  it- 
self, the  name  of  the  district  being  very  improperly  transferred  to  the  capi- 
tal. Its  proper  appellation  is  Kara'Atnid  in  Turkish,  or  *  the  black 
Amid,'  from  Amiiloj  its  ancient  name  under  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
We  do  nut  tind  it  bearing  this  name  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  What 
name  it  previously  bore  is  unknown ;  but  there  i»  reason  to  beliere  that  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Strabo  under  the  Ai-amean  appellation  of  Carcathio- 
certett  made  by  him  the  capital  of  Sophencj  and  which  district  he  places  in 
Armenia.  Pliny  places  this  same  city  on  the  Tigiis*  Coastantius,  the 
son  of  Constantine,  having  repaired  and  refortified  it  as  a  frontier-fortress 
against  Persia,  called  it  Constantia,  but  that  of  Amida  always  prevmled. 
The  walls  and  bouses  of  this  city  are  built  of  black  basalt,  which  circum- 
atance  has  originated  the  appeJlation  of  Kara-Amid.'*  The  fonii  of  the 
modern  city  is  nearly  circular,  and  it  i&  wailed  all  roun<l  its  circiimference» 
which  is  about  three  miles.  The  citadel  stands  on  the  N.E,  angle  of  the 
city,  and  overlooks  the  stream  of  the  Tigiis  below.  ITie  walls  have  round 
and  square  tuiTets  at  irregular  intervals,  and  being  high  and  strongly  built, 
appear  of  great  strength.  Respecting  its  population,  the  estimates  of  tra- 
vellers are  notoriously  discordant.  San  Martin  estimates  the  houses  at 
50,000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  260,000 ;  Niebukr  says  16,000  houses ; 
general  Gardaune  estimates  the  population  at  60,000  ;  Dupre  at  75,000 ; 
Buckingham  at  50,000 ;  Kinnier  at  38,000 ;  and  Trezel  at  8000  housei 
and  40,000  inhabitants."*  Most  of  thi*  population  is  compoied  of  Turks. 
The  ArmemanH  are  estimated  by  Buckingham  at  1000  families,  the  Orien- 
tal catholics  at  500,  the  Syrians  at  400,  and  the  Greeks  at  50  families. 
This,  if  correct,  is  a  sad  reduction  since  the  days  of  Tavernier,  who  eay» 
that  there  were  more  than  20,000  Christians  in  the  city,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Nestorlans  and  a  few  Jacobites- 
There  are  25  mosques  with  and  without  doraes^  20  baths,  and  15  khans. 
The  Armenians  have  two  churches ;  the  Syriann  ami  Greeks  one  each  ;  the 
Catholics  have  a  church  and  a  convent,  and  the  Jews  a  nmall  synagogue. 
Of  the  khanH,  that  of  Hassan  Pasha  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  superior  to 
any  at  Orfu.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  silk  and  cotton^stuffs  like 
those  at  Damascus,  printed  muslin  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  morocco  lea- 


^*  Thii  species  of  rock  ii  poroiut,  and  is  the  samn  with  that  found  awr  all  thr  Hjiunn 
In  Syria  and  the  plams  E*  of  the  Eiiphmti^s:.  It  apjM^iirs  to  follow  thi*  cour»«'  of  thr 
rivrr  all  Ihe  way  down  frqm  Diarb^klr  t«  jFiei'i-ah-Ul-Omar,  and  Mosul.  It  Is  alw 
found  on  the  biuilui  of  the  'llgria  from  Dmrhekir  npwardfi  or  north- west  wards  to  its 
■oarce.  It  extends  wraiward  to  the  Kanulgy-Dagkr  or  *■  hUwk  moan  tains,'  and  then 
joinn  the  bunJtlc  basis  of  the  gTvat  plain,  r«achiiig  S.  W.  to  Urfa.  The  range  of  the 
iVIasius  which  n^^parnU'N  this  cxteiiHive  valley  from  Meaopotainm,  in  addition  to  its  mo- 
dern tiame  of  Jtbel-ai-Aswad,  hiiM  the  more  oommon  appidlution  of  Karadgtj-Daghy  *  the 
black  mouTitain/  from  the  black  basaltic  rock  of  which  it  \h  composed ;  and  it  preserrw 
this  appellatioQ  all  the  way  to  the  vieinity  of  Merdu),  wheu  the  whlt«!  UiDe«toae  pred^ 
mirjateti.  In  the  Jebel-MiTditi. 

s»  The  first  e'itlmate  is  certainly  n  most  monstrous  exagperftlion  takrn  from  the  Ar- 
inetlian  (geography  of  fnther  In^ig^ian,  an  Artnenlan  rutbolic.  Kespcnaing  the  othen  it 
IB  impoesibU*  to  decide.  It  must  be  remarked^  howevor,  that  in  Tavernier'a  time  there 
waa  a  large  towu  to  the  W.  of  the  ri(y  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  with  an  er- 
tenaive  caravansery,  where  the  imraTatui  to  and  from  Perala,  not  beinur  admitted  inln 
the  city,  use<i  to  lodge.  Whether  this  place  fttiU  exists  traveller!  are  HUent.  If  it  does 
exist.  It  may  be  ejitef^med  a  largi:  suburb  of  the  ptsu;e  ;  and  half  a  league  distant  OD  the 
oppodte  side  of  the  Tl^ria  was  another  targe  vllla^e^  where  the  caravans  lod^ML  We 
Riispect  that  in  the  estimates  of  the  population»  they  are  wholK-  confined  to  that  within 
th«  walls,  neflectini;  that  of  the  suburbs ;  and  in  this  way  Gardanne  may  perhap*  be 
right.  At  all  evnuts,  the  diffcretice  between  16,000  and  B.cXW  houses,  if  applied  ta  tlw 
trnlted  city,  ia  unaccoan table.  ^ 
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ler  in  skins  of  all  earta,  esteemed  the  raost  beautiful  in  all  the  East,  and 
lioe-pipea  for  Bmoking.     The  cloths  consunied  here  are  procured  from 

Inrope,  by  way  of  Aleppo,  as  well  as  moot  of  the  glass-^vBre,  which  is 

rinan.     Fine  musUns,  Cashmere-ahawle,  epic^a,  and  druga  are  brought 

[Irom  India,  through  Bagdad.     Most  articlea  of  domestic  necessity  are  pro- 

tred  cheap  and  abundant  iq  this  place  from  its  own  re80urc«§j  and  the 
^commou  rtmnufacturea  of  the  town  are  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of 
ibe  community.  The  Tigris  is  always  fordable  here,  except  when  sweHed 
by  rain  or  snow.  At  the  N.E*  bend  below  the  city,  it  is  not  more  tlian 
100  feet  wide,  and  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 
From  Diarbekir  N,W,  to  the  Euphrates,  and  S.E.  to  Merdin,  the  whole 
country  is  infested  with  hordes  of  Koords,  so  that  no  traveller  can  pass 
through  without  an  escort.  The  position  of  Diarbekir  is  37"  55'  N.  lat. 
and  39"  52'  E.  long.  The  travelling  distance  from  Merdin  is  18  hours, 
XPT  63  B.  miles,  and  172  E.  from  Malathya. 

I  »  District  q/'  Van.^  1'^**  district,  wholly  iaclosed  by  mountains,  forms 
the  S.E.  angle  of  Armenia.  The  lake  on  the  banks  of  which  the  district 
and  city  are  situated,  has  been  described  so  far  as  our  imperfect  informa- 
tion permitted.  The  city  itself^  the  capital  of  the  district  and  the  seat  of 
a  paslia,  is  called  Fatt,  from  vani  ^  a  fortress/  in  the  Armenian  language. 
But  its  proper  name  should  have  been  Semiramoceria,  It  has  been  identi- 
fied by  ail  the  modern  geograpliera  with  the  Artanita  of  Ptolemy  ;  but 
this,  it  appears  from  Schulze,  is  a  mistake ;  as  Artemita,  or  Artamii^  lies 
a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Van,  and  cannot  therefore  be  identical  with  it.  The 
Armenians  sometimes  call  Artamit,  Shainiramaketiy  or  '  the  city  of  Semir- 
amis,*  because  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  found  there,  which  they  ascribe 
to  that  celebrated  amazon.  It  is  stiil  a  very  considerable  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shameramasu^t  or  *  river  of  Seraii-araia.'  Ii  is  the  city  and 
castle  of  Van,  which  compose  the  ancient  Semiramocerta,  or  the  Shamir- 
amakert  of  the  modem  Armenians,  and  not  Ai-teRiita.^^    The  city  and  cas- 


"  That  SemtrfliixiL^  was  the  foundresA  of  the  ciiRtle  mid  city  ji»  afliiiiip<l  by  Moses  of 

Cboreuf,  iu  his  Armenian  history  ;  nn<lhi!  fouriid*  hh  jtsj«*rtion  cm  the  authority  of  a 

Syrian  writpr,  Maribas  Cntinii,  who  composed!  his  work  \Aiy  years  Iwforc  ChriHt.     He 

had  himseir  viewed  the  ancieut  monuni«ritJ»  of  Van,  and  has  given  a  long  and  intereat- 

inc  account  of  them.     What  cutifirmd  thi«  opinion  ia,  that  the  memory  of  Semiramia  is 

>tul  preserved  in  Anopriia^  not  only  amongst   the  native  population   itself,   but   also 

amonfst  the  koords.      Both  thi-y  and  the   Armenian*  give  the  name  of  Sc/'iawicmnuii- 

JcA«iir,  &t  Schameramai-ahroUf  thnt  is,  *  the  water  or  (current  of  Semi  ram  is,'  to  a  very  lion- 

siderable  stream  of  water,  which  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Van,  at  a  nuall  distatice 

to  the  S.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name;  and  which  i^«  callefJl  Si^hameramainif  «r  '  the  ri- 

x^e  of  Semiramisi,'  by  thf  Mnjwidmcn  of  the  c^untr)*.     The  tradition  la  not  wholly 

«aklM»wn)  even  amonff  the  Arabian  writers them.^]ve.<i ;  as  Moasoudi in hia  Marmiutj-aU 

ifkakai,  or  *  Golden  Meadowsi,*  compiled  in  A.  D.,  ifW,  hna  mentioned  her  husband 

[htua,  and  the  coiiqueatdi  idbe  nude  in  that  port  of  Armeuiai   whertj  she  founded  the 

[tr  »f  Vaa.     He  calls  her  Satniramr  and  says  that  she  reigned  40  years  after  the  drath 

iintls.     There  can  be  no  reaaonabin  doubt  therefore,  that  Van  l»  a  ver^'  ancient  city  ; 

that  its  erection  is  one  of  the  many  urchitectoral  lahouura  which  antiquity  has  aa- 

i«d  to  Semiramis.      Although  its  name  of  Semiramocerta  wm  known  to  D' AuYille, 

no  notice  woa  taken  of  the   fact  amon^^  Enropean  historians  and  geographen  till 

lately,  when  Mr  Schulze,  h  Germnii  profeswor  at  Giessen,  was  mjnt  «u  ti  literary 

ion  to  the  East  by  Baron  Danuis,   French   minister   for  foreign  aSairn,  in  1926. 

LrooD^st  other  objects  prescribed  M,  Schul*e,  one  was  to  visit  the  antiquities  of  Van, 

pscribed  by  Moses  of  Chorene.     This  he  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1B27,  and 

>und  the  relation  of  Mo»n  strictly  accordant  with  fact.      He  haa  there  di«cov«recl  a 

Btnumbef  of  cuneiform  insciriptioiiH,  which  he  copied  and  sent  to  Farij*,  tobeinapeot* 

by  the  academy  of  InHrriptiou^  and  the  Asiatic  aoclety ;  and  an  account  of  them  haa 

giren  bjr  Saint  Martin  in  thp   Xouveau  Journal  JxkUique^  for  September  1888. 

cuneiiorm  in^rioti(»rift  are  of  varioua  agea,  and  ditfervnt  forms,  and  with  th«  ex- 

of  a  trilintctia]  fiwcriptiori  in  honour  of  Xerxca,  they  are  all  more  ancient  thiui 

Persepolia.     The  Median  and  Assyrian  cuneiform  chara^rtets  h««i  fciuiv\  ure. 
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tie  of  Van  are  aituntcd  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  casUe 
10  bailt  upon  a  higli  rock  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  which  extends  an  hoiir*a 
walk  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its  base  is  contiguous  to  tlie  walls  of  the  city,  lo 
the  interior  of  the  rock  are  still  seen  many  immenBe  excavBtions  made 
by  the  ancients.  On  the  souilt  side  is  an  aperture  cut  iu  the  hard  marble 
rock,  with  astonishing  labour,  which  leads  to  a  very  beautiful  chamber. 
The  whole  length  of  this  aperture  is  filled  with  cuneitarni  iiiscriptions. 
On  both  aides  of  the  mountain,  appear  sculptured  in  different  places,  small 
crosses  and  human  figures*  We  have  no  account  of  the  size  and  popula- 
tion of  Van^  from  Schuke,  nor  indeed  from  any  one  else,  as  the  place  has 
been  rery  seldom  visited  by  European  travellers.  We  can  only  gather 
that  it  Is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  the  capital  of  a  pashalic.  Its  lati<> 
tude  in  Kinnier's  map  is  38"  40' ;  but  its  longitade  b  uncertain, — AUat, 
the  Citalud  of  the  Byzantine  writere,  was  once  a  placu  of  great  importance, 
in  the  frequent  wars  which  have  desolated  Armenia;  at  present  it  is  a 
mere  casaban^  or  *  large  village/  of  1000  houses^  under  the  government  of 
a  Koordish  chief. — Near  Argish^  called  Adeliaouz  by  Sherefeddin,  is  the 
famous  rock  of  serpents,  or  the  Uaniasch,  On  tliis  rock  Sclmlze  found 
two  cuneiform  inscriptions. — Daher  is  a  Koordish  village,  near  which 
Schulze  found  a  most  magnificent  cuneiform  inscription  of  37  Unoa,  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  sculptured  but  yesterday .^"^ 

HI. KOOHDISTAUN, 

Ancient  Geographif*^  ^^^  name  Koordisiaun  signifies  *  the  country 
of  the  Koords."  In  ancient  times  the  Cardnckii  or  ancestora  of  the 
modem  Koords,  possessed  this  district  called  from  them  Karduchia^ 
Karduenffj  Korduenwr  Gordyene,  and  Corduene.  In  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon  it  was  a  distinct  country  both  from  Armenia  and  Assyria,  having 
Eastern  Armenia  on  the  N.,  and  W^estem  Armenia  on  tin"  W.,  the  Cen- 
trites  being  the  boundary  in  that  direction,  whilst  the  lateral  ridge  of  Zaco 
divided  it  on  the  S.  E.  from  Asayiia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  It  was  not 
till  the  days  of  Tigranesthat  Carduchia  or  Corduene  formed  a  distinct  pro- 
vince of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  Tigranocerta  being  the  capital,  Down 
to  the  time  of  8chabour  IL  it  was  always  considered  a  province  or  dis- 
trict  of  Armenia,  having  Zabdicene  on  the  S.,  Adiabene  on  the  S.  E^ 
Moxoene  or  the  district  of  Moosh  on  the  N.W»,  Arzanene  on  the  \V.,  while 
the   mountains    of  Hatarash   formed   its   N.  and  N.  E.  frontier,  which 


mort  n«it  and  dlntlnct  than  the  IVreepoltHui.     The  other  imneiform  <-.bar««ter«  En» 
lexi  than  thu!>e  mi  tlic^  Babyloniish  bricks,  hut  birger  thmt  those  on  tho  PerAepoUton 
montimcnts,  y«t  th*y  have  a  rloae  connectioa  with  the  Asstyriiuii  characters.     It  ia|irD- 
ImbliB,  nya  Saint  Martin,   that  they  are  as  ancient  as  the  age  of  Semiramla  heniet^ 
Upon  toe  whoUs  we  rtn-kan  thit  a  very  extraordinary  diaoovery,  as  it  not  otily 
tarns  the  exlsteniv  of  this  r«lebrat«d  hiatorkal  irarsonage*  hut  abo  confirms  the  truth 
what  has  been  said  &f  the  wonderful  btiiilding«  ascribed  to  her.  In  Assyria  and  Mediae 
as  well  as  Armenia,  by  Diodorus  Siculns,  Strabo,  and  others  of  the  ancients.     It 
carries  bark  the  origin  of  alphabetical  char.H'ters  to  a  ino»t  remote  antiquity.^^an  anti- 
quity far  ant<^ior  to  the  age  of  Semiramls. 

"  It  muHt  be  here  remarked,  that  the  system  of  cuneiform  writtni;,  or  rather  sciilo- 
tar«,  on  all  the  monuments  at  Van  and  its  vicinity,  \»  altngi^ther  different  from  las 
trttiniinal  in-ncriptions,  at  PersepoUa  actl  Mor^aub.'and  tho«eon  the  Babylonish  brick* 
and  cylinders*  Amongat  these^  the  trillngiml  inscription  of  Xerxes  is  the  only  oas 
which  belongs  to  the  systems  now  known  in  Europp,  atid  which  has  been  deeypbanNl 
by  Saint  Martin.  If  the  entpreiwion  may  bn  allowed,  it  is  inodem,  when  comptnd 
with  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  othere  copW  by  Schut7.e.  These  rertintly  di^scovered 
inscriptions  hnvt'  glwn  an  innmrtance  to  the  hike  and  city  of  Van,  in  the  mind  of 
aati(|uarian  and  the  philologist,  whirh  thiy  will  never  lose.  Tbeir  names  will  * 
ihirth  b§  OMoeiated  with  the  recolb'ctioos  of  a  Semiraovia  and  n  Xerxes. 
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ited  it  from  the  district  of  Van.  By  Ptolemy,  Gortlyene  is  placed 
fn  the  S.  E.  of  Amienia,  and  to  ilia  E.  of  the  aources  of  the  Tigris,  In 
his  table  the  first  district  to  the  E*  of  the  sources  of  that  river  is  Bagran- 
davene,  next  Gordifcne,  next  Cortcrn  the  eaistern  part  of  Gordyone,  and 
then  the  Mardiy  tfio  easternmost  of  all,  and  clearly  correapotiding  to  the 
district  of  the  modem  Amadia  which  ia  separated  from  th©  valley  of  the 
Khahour  by  a  range  of  mountains  oa  the  W, 
p  3Iod€rn  Boundaries.^  But  t!ie  modern  KoordJstaun  k  of  far  lari^er 
Extent  than  the  Carduchia  of  Xenophon,  or  the  Cordaene  of  the  ancientH, 
88  it  comprehends  all  the  tract  from  the  source  of  the  Suaan  hranch  of 
the  Khahour  to  that  of  the  Little  Zab  ;  or  from  41"  to  4i7''  E,  lonsr-  If 
a  lino  be  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Susan,  and  prolonged  S.E.  till 
it  strike  the  Tijjfrisi,  12  miles  above  Jezeerah-nl-Omar,  it  wil!  represent 
tfie  N.W,  boundary  of  Koordistaun ;  and  if  the  line  be  carried  along  the 
left  of  the  Tigris  all  the  way  S.E,  till  it  strike  the  confluence  of  the  Tit^is 
with  the  Little  Zab,  it  will  represent  the  S.W*  boundary  of  Koordiataua. 
Another  line  drawn  from  the  month  of  the  Little  Zab  N.E.  to  it"*  most 
»outh-ea^tera  source,  where  the  Zagros  meets  the  Koordiataun  range, 
will  represent  its  south-eastern  frontier.  On  the  norths  the  monntaius 
of  MooNh  and  the  Nemrood-Da^li  separate  it  from  the  valley  of  the  sonth- 
ern  branch  of  the  Euphrates  ;  the  range  of  the  Hatarash  si-parates  it  from 
the  district  of  Van,  On  the  N.E,  it  ia  separated  from  Aderbeicljan  Ijy  the 
contiimation  of  the  Nemrood-Dagh  from  the  point  where  it  BtrikcH  the 
easternmost  bend  of  the  Hataraiih,  all  the  way  S,E.  till  it  Blrikes  the 
moat  nortliern  source  of  the  Little  Zab  near  Yeltomar,  where  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  intervening  ri{Jge  from  the  source  of  the  Tuttawa  which  runs 
N-N.E.  to  the  Jigattay,  a  river  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Otumeealu 
From  this  point  the  Koordistaun  range  runs  E.  and  then  due  S.,  separat- 
iag  Turkish  Koordistaun  from  the  proTince  of  Ardelan  or  Persian  Koor- 
■dibtaun,  till  it  meets  the  Zagros  or  Aiagha-Dagh. 

K  Koorduih  Trthcs.'^  According  to  father  Garzoni,  who  spent  18  years 
Ml  a  Catholic  missionary  amongst  the  Koords,  thifl  extensive  region  containa 
^Te  principalities  belonging  to  as  many  indepemlent  atid  distinct  Koordish 
tribest  namely :  the  Bidlisi^  the  Sciajnfx)  or  Awn"  Koord.\\  the  Haidinan 
Koords,  the  BaUani  and  the  large  principality  of  Kttni-DJiohii,  Besides 
tlie«e  five  principalities,  we  find  the  Emvandian  or  Renwidoozi  Koords 
to  the  E-  and  S.  E.  of  the  lake  of  Van,  amounting  to  lOl^OOG  families, 
aud  completely  independent  both  oi  the  Turkish  and  Pereian  power. 
The  pashalics  of  Kirkook  and  Soft/mania  form  part  of  the  upper  Koordi- 
btaun ;  and  we  suspect  the  Kura-Djolun  of  Garzoni  and  Nielmfir  to  be  the 
Kara  Choran  of  Ker  Porter,  of  which  the  pashalic  of  Solymauia  is  a  part* 
The  Orkianc  near  the  head  of  the  Great  Zab  are  quite  diflferent  from  the 
other  Koords,  and  are  perliaps  of  Hyrcauian  deacent.  The  Sokmans  are 
shepherds  and  robbers,  who  make  predatoi-y  incutJiions  into  Armenia.  A 
number  of  Koordish  tribes  inhabit  or  roam  in  the  psislmlic  of  Diarbekir, 
ma  the  A  morgan  Koords  and  others,  but  these  make  no  part  of  Koordi- 
staun population.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Haideranlus,  the  Djdhs,  the 
MahmoudceSy  the  Svpefigix,  who  kept  the  whole  of  the  intervening  conn- 
try  in  a  broil  by  their  intestine  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Schulze  in  his  route 
from  Khanoos  to  Betlia.  Respecting  the  amount  of  Koordish  popu- 
lation we  have  no  data;  hut  it  must  be  very  considerable,  as  the  five  prin- 
cipalities collectively  can  raise  more  than  60,000  men ;  and  were  they  a» 
united  as  they  are  brave  they  might  easily  be  maatera  of  all  Armeuia  «xLd 
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Koordiataun.  But  anarcliy  and  want  of  principle  have  alwiiys  prevented 
tbera  from  becomung  powerful  Eacli  tribe  continues  at  war  with  another, 
and  the  whole  cotiulry  is  divided  against  itself.  Their  govemment  is 
entti'ely  on  the  old  feudal  principle  so  long  prevalent  in  Europe ;  and  which 
while  it  lasted  kept  every  country  in  that  region  in  miiu^ryj  and  the  people 
in  abject  vassalage.  Under  such  a  eystem  no  country  can  ever  become 
powerful  or  enlightened.  According  to  our  imperfect  information  every 
village  has  its  chief  who  is  vassal  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  bat  only  ao  long 
M  that  chief  is  able  to  enforce  obedience.  According  to  Garzoni  the 
A^sireUay  or  email  tribes,  often  revolt  and  depose  their  cldefs.  The 
aloiosi  constant  state  of  anarchy  arising  from  this  cause  has  separated 
many  Koordii^h  tribes  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  forced  them 
to  disperse  themselves  through  the  neighbouring  conntries,  and  to  lead  a 
wandering  life,  like  the  Arabs  or  Turcomans.  These  expatriated  wau- 
deiing  tribes  are  computed  at  140,000  tents,  or  as  many  fighting  men 
scattered  through  the  plains  of  Erzeroom,  Erivan  in  Russian  Armenia, 
Diarbekir,  Sivas,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  other  places.  They  differ  from 
the  Turcomans  in  the  following  respects  :  they  set  a  high  value  on  noble 
blood,  paying  great  respect  to  hereditary  rank;  they  are  every  where  con- 
sidered as  open  and  avowed  robbers  ;  and  among  them  the  bridegroom 
buy*  his  bride*  The  Koords  have  a  white  complexion,  an  animated  phy- 
siognomy, and  an  impomng  look  ;  they  are  capable  of  any  enterprise  liow- 
ever  arduous ;  their  language  is  Pei-sian  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Chaldee, 
and  they  use  the  Pei-sian  character  ;  a  moollah  who  unilerstands  the  Per- 
sian language  is  kept  as  a  teacher  in  every  village  ;  Mahommedanism  is 
here  conjoined  with  various  superstitious  notions,  arising  from  remnants  of 
the  old  Manichean  and  Magian  syatema.  Above  100,000  Koords  are 
Nestorian  Christians,  and  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of  two  hereditary 
patriarchs:  one,  named  Simeon,  residing  at  Kodgiamisi  near  Julamerick, 
who  has  five  suifra^ran  bishops  under  him, — and  another,  named  Mar 
Elias,  who  has  13  bishops  under  him.  The  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary, 
descending  from  uncle  to  nephew ;  and  the  bishops  are  often  ordained  «t 
the  age  of  13.     The  inferior  clergy  can  scarcely  read. 

Territory  qf  (he  Bidlisi,']  The  Bidim  occupy  the  most  western  part 
of  Koordiataun  Proper,  having  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir  on  the  W, ;  the 
Tigris  on  the  S.  W. ;  the  principality  of  Amadia  on  the  E. ;  the  Nemrood- 
Dagh  on  the  R  W.;  and  the  Hatara»h  on  the  N.  This  district  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  Cardmkia  of  Xeuoplion,  and  the  Corduene  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  traversed  by  mountains  in  all  diieclions.  Tlio  Hatarmh 
runs  E.  and  W.,  and  U  separated  fi*om  the  great  range  of  Niphates  by  an 
intervening  plateau  of  five  miles  width  ;  and  the  lateral  ranges  from 
the  Nemrood-Dagh  form  the  long  valleys  of  the  Susan  and  Khaboor 
rivers.  The  valley  of  the  Susan  river  i*  parted  from  the  great  valley  of 
Diarbekir  by  the  range  which,  running  S,  E.  from  the  Nemrood-Dagh, 
skirts  its  right  bank,  runs  on  to  near  the  banks  of  the  Tigiis,  and  fonns 
below  Jezeerah-ul-Omar,  the  mountains  of  Alyoudi^  which  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  all  the  way  until 
its  confluence  with  the  Khaboor. — Another  range  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Khaboor  from  that  of  the  Susan  runs  parallel  with  the  former  utream 
till  it  joins  the  Susan  or  Hazirsu  6  miles  above  the  city  of  Zako.  Thia 
range  also  is  very  lofty.— A  third  lateral  range  skirts  the  valley  of  the 
KJiaboor  on  the  left  hand  or  the  E.  separating  it  from  tlie  district  of 
Amadia  or  the  Marde  of  the  sticienis,  runnintr  S.  E.  with  the  Khaboor 
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10  whole  of  its  coiii'se^  and  fi>rmiii|r  at  it«  S.  E.  teiininaliiiii  the  range  of 
le  Zako-DagL    Thb  is  the  mngf*  wbich  the  10,000  Greeks  ha<l  to  ctobb 
^er,  being  stopped  in  their  further  progress  up  tbe  Ti^s  by  this  lofly 
■idge  which  came  clo«e  to  the  edge  of  the  river.     It  took  thera  a  whole 
iy*9  march  ere  they  got  beyond  the  first  ridge  which  bounds  on  the  N. 
the  narrow  plwn,  and  arrived  in  the  recesses  of  the  Carduchian  mountainfl* 
through  which  they  ha<i  to  march  7  days  succesjsirely  till  they  reached  the 
plain  of  the  Centrites,     All  these  ranges  except  the  HataraHh  are  con- 
nected with  other  ranges  running  between,  so  that  the  whole  country  see  ma 
a  piece  of  net  work,  so  interlmed  is  it  with  mountains.     The  whole  road 
from  Betlia   to  Sen  h  through  valleys  tind  over  mounUiinous  ranpea,  the 
descent  of  one  of  which  Kinnier  makes  3  miles,  by  a  road  the  worst  he 
had  ever  seen.     Another  rugged  range  cost  him  3  hours  to  ascend ;  and 
^■Mrhen  the  anminil  was  gained  nothing  was  seen  hut  a  labyrinth  of  nioun- 
^MBins,  glens»  and  vallep,  the  hills  steep  and  craggy,  their  tops  white  with 
^Bdow,  and  the  glens  wild,  deep,  and  narrow* 

^k  The  Sumn  and  KItaboorr\  The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Susan  or  ffazir- 
|Htii  and  the  Khaboor.  The  former  risea  in  the  Niphatea,  to  the  N.W,  of 
*-■  Se»t  and  to  the  W.  of  BetBs,  an  intervening  range  separating  its  source 
and  course  from  those  of  the  Khaboor.  It  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than 
the  Khaboor,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  tributaiy.*'  The  Khaboor  is  the  Ccw- 
triies  of  Xenophon,  and  tlie  Niccphoriux  or  *  river  of  victory*  of  Tacitus, 
who  gave  to  it  this  appellation  from  the  memorable  victory  gained  on  its 
hanks  by  Lucullus  over  the  immense  and  ill-disciplined  rabble  of  Tigranes. 
It  is  composed  of  two  atreanis  which  flow  through  Betlts  :  the  one  from 
the  Hatara&h  mountains  4  miles  N.» — and  the  other  from  the  W.  of  Bet  I  is. 
U  runs  S.S.W.  to  Sert,  tbe  ancient  Tigranocerta*  a  travelling  distance  of 
i4  Britbh  miles,  and  passes  the  plain  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  that  place. 
ft  is  there  80  yards  broad,  very  rapid,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  unfordabte* 
[t  runs  thence  8.  £.  till  it  meets  tbe  Hazirsu  mentioned  above.  The 
tmbined  stream,  after  forming  an  island  on  which  is  situated  the  town  of 
[ako^  meets  the  Tigris  15  miles  below. 
Soil  and  Produce.^  Thomgh  this  territory  be  mountainous  and  rugged, 
the  valleys  in  most  places  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  rice,  millet,  vines, 
and  fruits.     Several  of  the  valleys  to  the  W.  of  the  Khaboor  produce  large 

I  crops  of  wheal  and  barley.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bellis,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
bfcerry,  and  walnut-trees,  are  nuraerDua  and  productive,  and  the  vineyards 
pf  Couky  produce  excellent  wine  and  brandy.  But  the  principal  part  of 
llie  land  is  pasture,  and  the  natives  prefer  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables  to  that  of  grain-  The  gardens  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Betlis  are  irri- 
gated by  small  canals  which  convey  the  water  from  the  riven*  or  moun- 
tains, and  considering  the  Koords  to  be  a  very  illiterate,  rude,  ignorant 
people,  they  well  understand  the  art  of  hydraulics.  Some  of  their  aque- 
ducts convey  water  for  6  miles,  and  are  small  trenches  cut  round  tbe  sides 
of  the  hills*  where  the  level  is  preserved  with  the  nicest  preciiiion  without 
le  smallest  aid  from  mathematical  inatruments.  Wine  is  still  as  abundant 
Xenophon  found  it  20  centuries  since  in  all  the  Carduchian  villages, 
'he  sides  of  the  mountains  are  well  wooded  with  oak,  ash,  apple,  pear, 
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i^«.  and  is  idwitified  as  the  Erxen  braiicli  nf  the  Ti|rri8 ;  whereas  It  is  not  &  hranch 
the  Tigria  nt  fJL,  Ibut  of  the  Khaboor,  and  runs  more  than  130  Britiah  m])«s  S.E, 
'  it  joins  that  slream  under  tbe  name  of  tli«  Hazlrsu  &  miks  above  Zako,  where  it 
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Zaco.']  S.E.  of  Nahanran  is  Uie  petty  Koordbh  principality  of  Zaco, 
the  residence  of  Capot-Fasha,  It  is  situated  on  an  isltmd  in  tlie  Kliabour, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  ita  couiuence  vnlli  tbe  Tigris,  and  torresponda  to  the 
Saccopodes  of  Strabo.  The  Khabour  here  bathes  the  N.W',  base  of  the 
Zako  mountains,  a  long  and  lofiy  range  running  nearly  E.  and  W.  The 
defile  through  thiii  range  into  the  plains  of  Assyria  ia  6  miles  in  len^h. 
Zaco  i§  the  niost  considerable  place  between  Jezeerah  and  Mosul,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  district  which  producea  a  great  quantity  of  excel- 
lent fruits ;  and  in  the  daya  of  Xenophoii,  who  panned  this  district  bi  hia 
ffttnoua  retreat,  the  rillagea  abounded  in  wines^  and  here  were  great  quaa- 
lities  of  provisions  laid  up  for  the  eatrap  of  the  country. 

The  Batdinan  KooidsJ\  E.  of  the  Bedliai  Koords  are  the  Baldinan 
Koords,  separated  from  them  by  the  range  of  Al-Khabour.  Amadia,  their 
capita],  ia  the  ancient  Marde.  The  Ko€rdi»h  chief  of  this  principality, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  pasha  of  Bagdad^  n  m  reality  an  independ- 
ent hereditary  prince,  descended  from  the  house  of  Al-Abbas,  which  for 
more  than  5  ceiiturieti  reigned  at  Bagdad,  and  whoae  aucceasora  have,  ever 
iince  the  expubion  of  that  dynasty  from  Bagda«],  reigned  at  Amadia.  He 
ui  one  of  the  richest  and  moat  powerful  chiefs  in  Koordistaun,  and  ia  soir- 
ereigTi  over  31  districts,  well-peopled,  and  rich  in  com  and  wine*  and  in- 
habited by  Koords,  Nestoriana,  Chaldeans,  and  Catholics.  Amadia  if 
situated  on  a  mountain,  whose  ascent  occupie^^  more  than  an  hour,  by  a 
flight  of  narrow  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock*  It  is  a  large  city*  and  haa  a 
grtsat  arched  bazaar  in  the  centre^  full  of  merchants'  shopi.  Many  of  the 
native  Koords  bring  their  tobacco  and  galUnuta  to  sell  here.  The  city  is 
destitute  of  water,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  springs  half 
way  down  the  hill.     It  is  72  miles  N.N-W.  of  Mosul. 

The  Sciambo  KoordsJJ  N.  of  the  Baldinan  Koords,  and  S.of  the  Van  lake, 
are  the  Sciambo  Koords,  whoie  capital  iii  Juiamerick.  They  are  also  denomi* 
nated  the  Kiaree  Koords^  from  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Koordistaun  moun- 
taina^  which  ruus  through  this  principality.  This  di^^lrict  contains  a  num- 
ber of  villages,  but  no  towns  except  the  capital.  It  ia  traversed  through- 
out its  whole  extent  by  the  Zabf  the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon.  As  very 
little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all,  is  known  of  the  interior  geography  of  this 
tract,  we  can  of  course  say  nothing  of  the  sources  of  the  Zah,  and  of 
the  many  branches  which  compose  its  stream,  whilst  panning  through  the 
country  of  the  Sciambo,  before  it  pierces  the  sou  the  rn  range  of  the 
Koordistaun  mountains,  here  called  Cboatras.  The  Kiaree  river,  which 
passes,  or  rather  is  said  to  pass,  by  Juiamerick,  ia  said  to  be  the  western 
branch,  and  the  Zab  the  eastern  branch.     The  latter  rises  on  the  S.W. 

CBUM  fto  many  were  snved  in  the  ark  Recording  to  Mo'hammedan  traditloti.  Nahxu-van 
aLfO  gbtHtnt'd  the  snme  name  for  the  same  reason  ;  fur  wu  arc  told  Ihat  the  emperor 
H«r»r]m«  asctrnded  the  mo^UTitaln  Al-Yiadi  from  the  town  of  Themttniii,  and  saw  the 
remains  of  the  ark.  Others  again  place  the  suppoaed  itiite  of  the  ark  on  the  »atne  rani^e, 
but  fartbfJ*  to  the  N-W-  and  4  mi  If  a  from  Jeieenih-ul-Omar.  Benjamlii  of  Tudela 
tell*  tut  in  hia  Itinerary  that  the  island  of  Jezeerah  was  fta  caUcd  berHase  Otnar-ebn- 
Adbclaziz  removed  the  remains  of  the  ark  into  it,  and  built  a  Mohammedaa  temple 
with  them.  There  was  formerly  a  Nestorian  mouaateryj  tailed  the  monasiery  of  tft* 
af'^\  upon  the  Karda  or  Al-¥udl  motintains,  where  the  Neatorlans  nwd  to  cMflcbrate 
a  festival  on  the  supposed  spot  where  the  ark  rcKtenl;  but  in  778  tbat  moumtwy  w»« 
destroyed  by  U)^htnin(7»  with  the  church  and:ill  the  confrefaiion  there  aMembled.  How 
cither  monaateries  orchurchea  could  b«  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  snowy  mountain,  or 
how  monka  could  live  there^  is  impossible  to  divine, — as  Biirkini^ham,  who  saw  tb«M 
tnotintainii,  telU  us  tlmt  they  arc  exee-ediiig  lofty,  and  covered  with  one  unbroken  abcM 
of  anow  for  at  lea»t  oue-third  of  thp  wtty  down  from  the  suniinit,  although  it  wao  tb«« 
the  hotteit  Mnflon  of  ibc  year,  and  when  the  intense  heat  of  the  plaina  was  mora  ' 
M  Europenn  coixld  well  endure.     The  same  fact  is  testified  by  Mr  SuUlrau. 
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side  of  the  anofl^  rang^e  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  of  Oormeeali, — 
and  after  passing  hy  a  place  called  Rauha  in  a  S.W.  direction,  joins  the 
Kiaree  branch  coming"  from  the  N,  at  or  near  the  point  where  it  pierces 
the  range  of  Choatras,  and  enters  the  plains  of  Assyria. 

Chaldean  Christians^]     The  following    particulars    respecting  a  aect 
calling  themselves  Chaldean  Christiana  were  collected  by  Dr  Walsh,  chap- 
lain to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople,  from  the  Chaldean  bishop 
and  other  peraonu   of  note  among  that  singular   people  :^"  A  sect  of 
Christiani,  called  by  themseWes  Chaldeans,  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  gospel,  inhabited  the  country  on  each   side  of  the  Tigrisj  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  Hides  and  fiumtnita  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  lie 
to  the  E.  of  that  riven     J^bnt  out  from   intercourae  wth  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  they  are  never  visited   by  travellers. 
The  face  of  tlie  country  h  partly  plain,  and  partly  mowntainous ;  but  the 
Tnountain>trat*t  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  so  very  healthy,  that  tho 
plague,  which  sometimes  rages  in  the  countiies  all  around,  has  never  been 
known  to  infect  this  district.     The   population  consists  of  about  5O0»OOO 
persons,  who  are  all  Chrii^rians.     Tliey  are  free»  and  are  independent  of 
\  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  or  Tartars^  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  are 
situated  ;  and  though  several  attempts  have  been  made  in  different  agea  to 
eubdue   them,  they  have  successfully  repulsed  them  all.      The  last  great 
effort  was  made  by  the  Turka  in  the   beginning  of  the    1 7lh  century,  in 
which  they  lost  100,000  men,  and  5  pashas,  and  have  never  since  attempt- 
ed to  invade  them.     The  Chaldeana   constantly  live  with  arms  in  their 
bands,  to  preserve  their  iuflependence ;  and  they  do   not  lay  them  aside 
even  when  they  assemble  in  the  churches  for  divine  service  on  Sundays. 
I  Their  government  is  republican,  and  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  patriarch,  who 
'  exercises  both  a  spiritual  and  civil  juriHdiction.     Their  capital  is  Joienmrk, 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  protected  by  European  cannon,  which 
'  were  some  time  aj^o  furnJHhed  to  the  patriarch  by  French  engineers.     It 
contains,  in  winter,  about  12,Q00  inhabitants ;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
in  summer^  emigrsite  to  numerous  villages,  which   are  scattered   on  the 
neighbouring  bills.     The  patriarch  resides  at  Kosharis»  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zahat*     They  possess  several  towns  in  the  mountains.     In 
the  low  country  their  principal  city  is  DJeziras^  situated  in  an  island  on 
the  Tigris,  on  the  confines  of  Diarbekir.     This  town  was  formerly  as  in- 
dependent as  the  rest ;  lying,  however,  in  a  low,  exposed  situationj  on  the 
eonfines  of  Turkey,  it  has  latterly  been  obliged  to  receive  a  Turkish  paj^ha 
•■  a  governor.     In  the  other  towns  a  few  Turks  only  occasionally  reside. 
The  exercise  of  their  religion   is  tolerated,  but  not   openly ;  they  have, 
^therefore,  no  minarets,  and  the  muezzan  is  never  heard  calling  the  people 
[to  prayer;  and  if  any  Turk  is  seen  in  the  street  on  Sunday,  during  divine 
[■ervice,  he  is  immediately  put  to  death.     They  have  no  scfjools  for  the 
l^neral  education  of  their  children^  and  no  printed  books  among  them : 
Itbeir  knowledge^  therefore,  is  very  limited  ;  and  very  few,  even  among  the 
petter  classes,  learn  to  read.     Instruction  is  confined  to  the  clergy»  as  the 
wnly  persons  in  the  commanity  who  require  it ;   and  when  a  man  is  dts- 
Ipoaed  to  study  he  must  become  a  priest.     He  is  then  supplied  with  such 
•snanuscript  works  as  they  possess  in  the  different  churches  and  convents. 
Among  these  are  the  holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  their  language,  which, 
wough  not  printed,  are  sufficiently  (?)  common  in  written  copies.  They  do 
•iiol  themselves  know  at  what  time  Christianity  was  first  preached  among 
them,  or  by  whom.     Very  early  missionaries  from  the  college  de  Propa* 
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Jioutb'  travel  above  tbai  elevated  Koordish  village,  ia  wholly  up  a  tremen- 
dotu  marble  precipice,  and  alon^t  tlie  side  of  a  fearful  g-nlf. 

Belbas:ii  Koonis.1  Tbe  Belbossi  Koorda  inhabit  tbe  Konrtak  range  to 
the  N.VV.  of  Beytoosb*  They  are  a  savage,  cruel,  and  rapacious  race,  and 
constantly  at  war  with  t!re  other  more  civilized  tribes.  They  are  the 
BelhaSf  or  BoUms^  of  D*Anville,  and  placed  in  his  maps  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Greater  Zab. 

Towns,']  The  towns  m  Turkish  Koordistaun^ — for  of  Kara  Djolan  we 
have  no  accounts — are  :  Arbela^  orlrbel.,  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Ind^e- 
Su,  Baid  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants;  KhoiSaridJack  on  the  Altun*Su  ; 
Altim^Kupri^  or  '  the  golden  bridge,'  on  ao  island  in  the  Little  Zab,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  20,000  by  the  natives  themselvesj  though  at  only 
7000  by  Buckingham  ;  Kirkuok  an  extensive  town,  or  rather  three  towni 
aituated  on  tlie  Kosa,  a  small  stream  running  S.W.  to  tbe  Altun-Su ;  So- 
Itf mania  on  the  Kara  Choran,  in  the  centre  of  a  romantic  valleyv  tbe  seat 
of  a  pa/<ihaf!c,  pompously  denominated  tbe  pashalic  of  Koordistaun,  and 
containing  a  population  of  (iOOO  souls ;  and  Shcher  Issoul  identified  on 
Rennel'a  map  with  the  Isone  of  Ptolemy,  but  now  far  more  clearly  iden- 
tified with  the  Seazuros  of  Theophanes,  which  very  nearly  correspooda 
in  its  ortbo^-aphy  to  Sheher^Zoor^  or  *  the  city  of  Zoor,'  another  name  of 
Sheher-lsaoul. 

III.  LOWER  BAStK  OF  THE  EUPHRATES  AND  TIORIS. 

This  ta  an  extensive  region,   comprehending  the  S.E.  part  of  Asiatic 

Turkey  :  namely,  tbe  ancient  Meaopotaniia,  Babylonia,  Cbaldea  and   As* 

Syria,  on  the  E»  of  tbe  Tigria,  and  the  S,E,  of  the  Little  Zab.    Of  these 

portions  of  territorial    surface,  tbe  N.W.  part,  or  Mesopotamia,  is  now  de- 

nominated  Al-Jezeerafi^  or  *  the  peninsula  ;'  the  S.E.  portion  is  collectively 

called  Jraca-Arabiy  and   is  wliolly  included   in  the   pasbalie  of  Bag<lad. 

Order  requires  us  to  commence  our  description  with  the  former,  or  N*W* 

division. 

» 

I.    MESOPOTAMIA  Or  AL-JEZEERAH. 

Name,  Boundaries,  and  Extent*']  Tbe  modem  appellation  of  Jezeerah 
is  synonjanous  with  tbe  ancient  Greek  appellation  above-mentioned,  de- 
noting *  the  region  between  the  rivers/  and  wholly  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  Shinar,  or  Skene  Nakar,  In  it5  moat  extensive  sense  it  applies 
to  the  whole  region  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  their  con- 
6uence  at  Koraa ;  but  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  N.W.  portion  reach- 
ing fioui  the  ancient  wall  of  Media  mentioned  by  Xenopbon — and  which 
extended  N.E.  from  Macepracta  on  tbe  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  a  little 
above  the  modem  Bagdad — N.W.  to  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  The  name 
Mesopotamia  is  comparatively  modem,  not  having  been  in  use  till  after 
tbe  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  political  nomenclature  of 
this  region  underwent  a  change*  As  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  were  peopled 
by  the  deaoendants  of  Aram^  the  son  of  Sbeni ;  the  former  was  called 
Aram  simply,  and  the  latter  Aram'Na/iarajim,  or  *  Aram  of  tbe  rivcra** 
It  w*as  also  called  *  SjTia  beyond  the  river,*  in  opposition  to  '  Syria  Proper/ 
which  lay  to  the  W.  of  ihe  river.  While  the  epitliet  of  Aram-Naharajim 
was  applied  to  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  the  western  portion  was  deno- 
minated Padan  Aram  and  Sede  Aram,  or  *  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
Aram,'  in  opposition  to  the  eastern  portion  which  was  dry  and  barren.''' 

"  Tliii  wefttcrfi  part  wu  th«  dUtrict  in  which  N»lior  and  Laban  d*relt,  and  Ut 
which  Jacob  H*^  from  £>au  bi«  brother. 
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The  same  distmction  is  made  by  Strabo,  who  divides  Me^opatariua  iiitu 
two  parts,  the  one  of  which  in  situated  nigh  the  mountains  of  Arnieiiift, 
And  i<*  rery  fertile  and  delightful  tor  its  pa-slurea  and  shmhs, — but  the 
otlier  part,  towards  the  S.,  is  destitute  of  water  and  barren,  wheic  dwell 
the  Sceuite  Arabs,  accuHloiued  to  [)illajfe,  a  waiiduriug  race,  moving  from 
place  to  place  with  their  havdn  and  flocks.  StraI»o  here  certainly  intiinds* 
the  S.E.  portion  beyond  the  Chuboi-as.  This  harmonizes  exactly  with  the 
description  given  of  Mesopotamia  by  Xenophoii  in  the  first  hook  of  the 
Auabanis.^  In  modern  times  Mesopotamia  baa  been,  and  still  is,  divided 
into  three  parts:  Diarbekir^  or  the  valley  ao  railed  and  already  described 
in  our  account  of  x\ruiexiia,  to  which  it  naturally  belongs, — Diarmodary 
or  the  interior  part, — imil  Did  nubia  f  or  the  southern  part,  tiie  Arabia  of 
Xenophon,— the  whole  being  collectively  denotninated  Ui-Je:seevahx  or  '  the 
penin&ula,'  oa  incloaed  on  all  «idea  but  on  the  N.W,  by  the  Euphralea  and 
Tigris.  Exclusive  of  Diarbekir,  ihi*  territory  i«i  boimded  on  the  N.  by 
the  KanwJgy-Dagh,  or  mount  Masius,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
\V.  and  8»  by  the  Euphrates,  wliich  divides  it  from  Syria  and  the  Syrian 
and  Arabian  deserts;  on  the  S.E»  by  Iraca- Arabi ;  and  on  the  N.E.  and 
E.  by  the  Tigi-is,  which  separates  it  from  Koordistaun  and  tlie  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad*  Its  greatest  lenglh  from  N.W.  to  is.E.  is 
about  400  B.  miles^  whilst  its  breadth  varies  from  150  to  200  B.  miles. 


CHAR  I.-MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS,  AND  RIVERS.  4 

Mountains,'}  Though  Mesopotamia  be  generally  a  level  couiitr)%  it 
has  some  mountain -ranges  i  as  the  Karadg^'Dagh  on  the  N.  already  de- 
ifCi'ibed,  and  the  range  of  Senjar.  and  the  Jebel-Hamrine. — The  first  range, 
or  Mount  Masiusy  and  its  continuation  S.E.,  forms  fnr  170  mileH  tlie 
northern  houndnnr'  of  this  extensiive  region,  extending  from  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E.t  or  from  the  source  of  the  Tigris  to  the  village  of  Doogher,  ajul 
thus  far  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotauua  from  the  valley  cjf  the  upper 
Tigris. — The  range  of  Senjar  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Merdin,  and  occupies  a 
large  space  bt'tween  the  Khaboiir  and  Huallee  rivers.     It  is  of  a  semi- 

•  Having  nftrrat«d  the  p«aaage  of  ibe  joiingcr  Cj-nis  over  the  Eiiphrnte!!  at  Thap- 
Pkeos,  XMiophon  say*  that  he  thence  made  ihi-ce  marches  thruugh  Srrjji  (thiit  ia  Fad- 
an  Aram)  to  tht?  riVrr  Araicei*  fteyorirl  thh,  hi*  etitereda  desert  ©f  IB  mairhi's  to  th« 
ylAins  of  Jiahyhiiiia.  This  h«  ealla  Arabin.,  in  opposition  to  Syrift,  on  iu:couiit  of  its 
•terilitv — and  marched  the  ivhuli!  wny  nlonj^  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphratt?4i^  for  th« 
mAx  m  watrr,  the  desprt  aflToriihig  noiii*.  l^ive  of  these  murrhc^  wrre  throuj;h  ti  plain 
Irvel  M  tb«!  sen,  full  of  virorniwood,  and  totally  di>«tttutf>  of  tr«es.  If  nny  other  kiml  of 
•hruba  or  twA»  ^rew  thfn%  they  bud  ull  ein  aroinatic  MtnelU  Bustards  and  ostriches, 
imntelopeH  and  wild  oMfn's,  aptH^art^'d  to  be  the  only  lubabitantH  of  th«  d<*Hert.  I'hc  other 
13  tiMiPchw  were  through  »  hilly,  but  rcjually  biirmi  tract,  till  they  arrived  at  thi»  pylra 
or  pnur^s  into  the  Babylonian  plains.  Thin  deaf  rl  ia  now  callinl  the  i]e«prt  of  Seiijar, 
which  riiny,  in  en  afti-r  age  to  that  «f  Xtnophorj,  included  in  Arabia,  when<*»  it  would 
[•ppear  that  the  natn«  Arabia  »va«  I'xtpiidefi  the  whole  way  arrow  MeAopotamia  in  tbit 
!piul  to  the  Tigris,  If  the  terra  Arobm  be  siunificftnt  ol'  th«  nature  of  ibp  region  to 
which  it  is  applied>  aa  deduced  l+y  Si^bleu^ner  from  the  Hebrew  OriMt,  'a  dewrt,"  then 
It*  application  by  Xroophon,  l*iiiiy,  and  othern  of  the  ancients,,  to  the  S.E.  division  of 
]HeiMiiH»iamia»  is  at  once  proper  and  just ;  Padan  Anirn,  or  the  Syria  of  Xmophon, 
indicating  the  fertile  portion  nf  >If*j%npotaniia,  and  Arabia  ihe  desert  or  aterilr  part.  It 
must  be  observt'df  howt^ver,  that  desert  as  tbis  part  1%  it  was  full  of  towns  and  villages 
vn  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Ihe  islaml*  of  the  ri^rwr,  in  the  days  of  Xeuo- 
pKoD  and  Julian,  though  they  have  all  now  dietap[>eared.  In  ancirnt  times  it  wmi  the 
grettt  caravan-roftd  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  ijulf,  and  from  Babylon,  whfn  in  tho 
seuith  of  its  profiperity^  to  the  head  of  (hn  Mediiterranean,  and  it  was  this  lonf-con' 
tinued  inland  commerce  which  supported  the»e  towns  and  their  population,  as  ii  evident 
fripm  the  case  of  Paltoyra,  which  lay  iu  the  very  route,  and  whica  was  a  gnat  uid  re- 
»wiied  city  in  the  days  of  Aurdiau. 
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circular  form,  50  mile*s  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E,  and  as  much  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  It  h  a  lofty  range,  says  Bucking^lmm,  considerHWy  liiglier 
than  the  Karadgy-Dagb,  rising  2000  feet  above  ilie  plain,  gradually  from 
the  extremities  of  the  rang^e  towards  the  centre.  Throughout  all  this  exten- 
Hive  range  there  is  not  a  single  large  town,  hnt  there  are  many  populous 
villages.  Of  these,  however,  very  little  la  knouiu  as  neither  Turks,  nor 
Koordw,  nor  Arabs  dare  venture  amongHt  them,  the  inhabitanta  being 
Yezidees^  who  are  declared  enemies  of  all  others  in  the  vie inity.  The 
bluest  village  posaessed  by  these  Bectaries  is  seated  on  an  island  in  the 
midat  of  u  kke  called  CoUoneah  according  to  Niehuhr,  but  ia  said  by 
others  to  be  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  in  the  plain,  whilst  others 
affirm  tliat  it  is  amongst  the  hillsi, — a  eleai"  proof  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  subject  but  by  uncertain  report.  Niebuhr  speaks  of  a  pynimid  in  this 
island,  built  in  a  i-ery  durable  manner,  and  worthy  the  examination  of  tra- 
vellers ;  but  till  these  ferocious  sectaries  be  subdued,  no  tra%'eller  wHIl  ever 
l>e  allowed  that  privilege.  Tliere  is  snow  on  this  range  for  a  great  part  of 
the  yeaj-.  According  to  Rousseau's  description  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad, 
the  range  of  Senjar  esftends  tlu-ongh  an  immense  plain  between  the 
mentioned  above,  which,  during  the  monilis  of  March  and  April,  resei 
a  ]irftirie  covered  with  verdure,  sprinkled  with  aromatic  ilowera,  and 
with  many  gpringSj  which  their  snowy  fountains  sometimes  convert  inid 
large  and  impetuous  torrents.  The  summit  of  the  range  presents  a  fiat 
and  fertile  soil,  over  which  a  thouiiand  charming  brooka  delightfully  glide. 
Barley  and  millet  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  raisins  and  figi 
whicli  are  here  grown  are  renowned  throughout  the  East,  for  their  exqoi- 
site  flavour,  beauty,  and  taste. — The  Jehel-Hamrine  i»  a  range  of  smalt 
elevation.  It  I'uns  N.  and  N.E.  from  the  hilly  tract  on  the  Euphrateo  to 
the  Tigi-is,  crosses  that  stream,  and  then  runs  S.E^  aj*  f ar  an  Susiana.  Oa 
the  southern  Bide,  where  it  h  separated  froni  the  Arabian  desert,  Mesopo- 
tamia i6  bounded  by  a  liilly  tract  on  both  sidea  of  the  river,  which  occupied 
13  marches  of  Xenophon,  with  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  Tliese 
hilb  abound  with  forests,  which  supply  the  city  of  Bagdad  with  firewood. 

Plains,^  Amongst  the  plains  of  lileaopotamia,  that  of  Carrcc,  S.E.  of 
Orfa,  where  the  Parthiana  defeated  Cra.ssiisij  and  that  of  SenjaVy  where  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  was  measured  by  the  Arabian  astronomers,  are  Uic 
most  celebrated. 

Rivers,!^  Of  the  two  great  rivers  encompassing  this  country,  the 
Eitpki-ateSf  from  its  entrance  on  the  plains  at  JuliopoUs,  to  Daradax,  forms 
its  western  boundary  on  the  side  of  Syria,  for  more  than  150  geographical 
miles ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Median  wall,  where  a  canal  branched-off  to 
the  Tigris  at  Sitace,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Decaleah,  the  Euphrates 
nins  a  course  of  more  than  3.'>0  geographical  miles,  in  a  straight  line  S.E, ; 
i)ut  if  the  windings  be  included,  as  it  makes  a  great  many  bends  or  elbows, 
the  course  will  hn  double  that  disUmce,  On  the  N*E.  and  S.E.  the  Tigri* 
performs  its  sinuous  course  of  more  than  300  B.  miles,  from  ihe  river  of 
/aco  to  the  confiucnce  of  the  Deallah.  In  Mesopotamia  itself,  the  two 
chief  rivers  are  the  Khabour  and  the  Huallee^  both  rising  from  the  Kft- 
radgy-Dagh,  and  running  S.E.  till  they  join  at  a  place  called  Nalirain,  or 
*  the  rivers/  and  from  thence  the  combined  stream  runs  S.  to  the  Euphratw 
at  Kirkisia. 

Thp  KhabovLT.~\  Of  these  two  streams  the  Kbaboiu*  is  the  most  western, 
rising  40  geogruphiciil  miles  N.W.  of  Ras-abain,  the  ancient  Resen.  It 
ia»u&»  with  a  prcMligious  force  from  the  ground,  being  fomied^  according  to 
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the  Arabs,  of  SCO  patient  springs  at  the  fount ain -head.  From  thence  it 
runs  S.E,  to  Rn.'^-iil-aiii,  whirh  is  18  hours  or  60  miles'  jtmraey  to  the  S.  of 
MertliTi,  and  where  are  the  rains  of  a  mo^iificeiit  temple,  with  a  great 
many  beautiful  marble  columns.  Tlience  it  runs  S.E.  to  tlie  Hermas, 
Saocoras  or  Huallee,  which  it  joins,  aFter  a  course  of  more  than  200  B. 
miles.  The  combined  riveni  enter  the  Euphrates  45  miles  S.  of  their 
junction. 

The  HuaUee.~\  The  Huallee  is  the  ancient  Hevmas  or  Mt/gdonius  of 
the  Greehs,  the  Saocoras  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  river  of  Nisihu  and  Sen- 
gardf  according  to  the  Oriental  geographers.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  great  number  of  streams  coming  from  the  southern  slope  of  mount 
Masius,  of  which  the  Hermas  proper  and  the  IVIygdonius  which  waters  the 
plain  of  Nisibis  are  the  chief.  The  former  rises  90  B,  to  lies  N.W.  of  its 
junction  with  the  Mygdonins,  and  this  latter  rises  30  R.  miles  N.  of  Nisi- 
bis  in  the  Karadgy-Dai^d^  and  joins  the  Huallee  25  B.  miles  below  or  S.E. 
of  Ntsihis.  Though  the  former  is  the  principal  stream,  yet  the  latter  is  a 
pretty  large  etream,  and  swells  to  a  great  size  at  the  annual  melting  of  the 
fenow  on  mount  Masius,  and  inundates  all  the  pkin  through  which  it  flows, 
a  fact  which  is  noticed  by  Julian  the  apostate,  in  his  first  oration.  It  ia 
probable,  however,  that  as  the  Hennas  itself — -which  receives  all  the  streams 
funning  S.  from  the  Masius — ^muat  he  subject  to  similar  inundations  from 
the  same  cause,  those  of  the  Mygdonius  will  be  increased  by  that  very 
circumstance,  its  lesser  stream  being  dammed  up  by  the  superior  swell  of 
the  main  stream,  and  the  exceeding  fiatness  of  the  plain.  75  B.  miles  S.E. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Huallee  with  the  river  of  NisibiH,  the  Huallee  joins 
the  Khabour,  after  describing  a  large  semicircular  bend  round  the  mountains 
of  Senjar  to  the  E.** 


CHAR  IL— SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

SoiL^  It  is  towards  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  there  divide 
it  from  t!ie  upper  Tigris^  that  the  soil  of  Mesopotimnia  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive. WTierever  it  is  well-watered,  it  is  fertile,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orfa  ;  but  tlie  most  fertile  part  of  all  Mesopotamia  was  the  ancient  Mi/g- 
donia^  called  Anihcmusia  by  the  Greeks,  or  '  the  district  of  roses,'  from 

*•  The  KhaUour,  wher^  tt  jcnns  thp  Euphriites,  is  too  dwp  to  be  fordpcl,  nud  must  be 
Croflsed  by^boatiiT  as  w.\a  done  by  the  antiy  of  Julian  in  Ajirll,  when  the  atreiun  was  at  tfi 
lowest  The  Hualli-e  aofirntiy,  it  would  st'^m,  ran  S.  E.  to  tb<^  'rijjrria,  by  the  way 
•f  Seujar.  Ilatni,  and  Tfkrit,  which  in  reality  i«  lust  ih«  line  of  direction  on«  would 
■opIMWe  It  to  tak«  from  Senjar,  instead  of  that  to  the  S,W.  In  ifH-  (JnyH  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Hoallee  called  by  him  the  S.iocorast  did  not  join  thn  Ctiaboras,  but  frll  into  thfi 
Euphrates  by  n.  separate  channel,  tbft  Matca  of  Xenophon,  five  mnrches  E.  ot*  th^ 
aeuHith  of  th(*  AraxM  or  Khabour,  whilst  the  otlier  or  larger  brimch  purtmed  ita  wontwl 
cotu-aetothe  Tigria.     In  procX'Ai  of  tirap  this  branch,  ur  th^  Saocoraa,  iil^  jnTftduaJIy 

'altered  it*  c^ursa  more  to  the  W.  till  it  finally  joined  the  Rhabotir  at  thp  prespnt  sp«e. 

i^1m»  larger  branch  rontinued  to  run  by  Hatra  to  tho  TtgriH,  donni  to  titorii  cnmpam* 

,  iively  modem,  an  the  b»;d  nf  it"*  cbannpl  is  still  clejirly  truceabki,  frtmi  tht'  Tiyfis  N.  W. 
to  Hatra<  Both  theiw  Ix-th  are  now  <ift!«ertpd|  and  tlie  whole  atrwim  of  tHf  Hnalteft 
now  runs  S.  W.  to  the  Khabour,  in?<tead  of  S.E.  lo  thf  Tigris  by  ilatra,  and  direct  S. 

lIo  the  Euphratefi,  at  Cor&ote,     T ht"  extreme  flntn^'Hs  of  tap  region  lhraU|t;h  which  it 

l|mciently  ran,  antt  the  vatt  quantity  t»f  alluvial  inntt*^r  brought  dnwn  the  Mtroum  from 
■(Bic  plain  of  Nisibis,  would  i;r»dually  opr»rat(»  this  change  of  t'onrne,  an  i«  d<ftn?  in  other 

fIt|rion«  of  simibir  physical  charHciff-  It  Wits  down  ihe  Ilimllee  thai  the  MOpemr 
Trajan  conveyetl  hi*  (Ici^t,  hwilt  «f  llje  linibpr  of  the  foresU  of  Ninibi^i,  to  the  Kuphrato«» 

ilbut  whvthi^r  by  a  scpiinite  channel,  or  by  those  of  the  Khabour  and  lluiilb'^  collj^^'ifvely 
ctfunot  now  be  determined,   btit  the   former  ««  the  nio«t  probable^     Another 

[ttream,  but  of  small  r^Mi^emience.  ran  H,  of  Carrw!  to  the  tiUphrates,  which  it  entered  at 
the  ancient  city  of  Nicephocium  or  CaJlinjcuiu,  90  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  tht'  Kha« 
IJour,  and  wajt  anciently  called  the  river  of  Anthemum. 
tV.  Y 
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ihe  abwndajice  of  iTiesc  flowers  whit-li  grew  here ;  and  at  thli  day  tbe 
plain  of  Nisibis  is  still  famed  for  its  white  roses-  The  whole  tract  of  the 
Tipper  Khabour  and  Baallee  is  eminently  fertile,  these  being  by  far  the  l>e§t 
watered  parts  of  this  region.  The  whole  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Karadjify- 
Dagh,  from  the  sonr*e  of  the  Huallee,  an  J  betwixt  the  course  of  tliat 
stream  and  that  range  is  intersected  by  innumerable  brooks,  and  presents 
a  continued  Huccessit^a  of  flat,  alluvial  meadows,  once  fertile  in  rice  and 
grain,  now  full  of  rumed  towns  and  villagesj— a  clear  and  conclnjiive  proof 
how  much  the  misery  of  this  country  ia  owing  to  niisgovernment,^ — anrl  how 
different  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  and  Sasaanian  princes,  who  formerly  shared 
this  large,  rich,  and  productive  province,  was  from  that  of  its  present  ni- 
lersj  the  indolent  and  barbarous  Osmanlees.  Though  neither  trees  nor 
shrubs  now  appear  in  these  desolated  plains,  it  was  once  otherwise ;  and 
the  immense  forests  wliich  anciently  clothed  the  southern  slopes  of  mount 
Masius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nisibbi,  enabled  Trajan  to  equip  a  numerous 
fleet  of  ships,  wliich  he  carried  down  tlie  stream  of  the  Hnallee  to  the 
Euphrates.  Towards  the  8,  and  E*  the  soil  progiessively  deteriorates,  till 
it  beiira  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabian  deserts  :  being  bare, 
sterile,  and  euiidy,  except  on  the  imniediaU?  banks  of  ^uch  scanty  stream- 
lets as  are  found  here  and  there  running  to  the  Kbaliour  or  t!ie  Euphrate-s. 
But  desert  as  the  Houthern  part  of  Mesopotamia  is,  it  once  contained  a 
number  of  popuhmy  towns  on  both  banks  and  in  the  Islaaids  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. All  thene  were  supported,  partly  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  aiul  partly  by  the  passage  of  caravans,  whicli,  in 
ancient  days,  when  tbe  commerce  of  the  Persian  gulf  was  in  its  gU>ry,  tra- 
versed the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  their  way  to  Palmyra  and  the  head 
of  the  IVIediterraneftii ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  even  after  the 
Mohammedan  conquests  dowm  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  put  an  end  to  this  inland  commerce  and 
the  existence  of  these  cities.  At  a  place  called  Hadithn  or  Hit,  near  the 
Euphrates,  are  remarkably  strong  fountains  of  naplulta  and  bitumen,  an- 
ciently used  in  constructing  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  walls  and  palaces 
of  Babylon.  This  place  is  100  geographical  miles  to  the  W.  of  Bagdad* 
— To  the  N.E.  of  thb  is  a  large  saline  lake,  which  supplies  Bagdad  with 
Bait. 

Malignant  fVinds.'\  The  great  number  of  salt  putrescent  lakes  and  col- 
lections of  stagnant  water,  in  this  quarter,  communicate  a  pestilential  qua- 
lity to  the  air,  which  is  also  heated  Ut  ati  extraordinary  degree  by  the  hura- 
ing  sands.  It  is  this  air,  so  heated  and  so  corrupted,  which,  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  want  of  some  equilibrium,  is  called  the  bade  simoom, 
*  poisonous  wind,'  or  samiel^  and  which  produces  such  fatal  effects  on  ani- 
mated nature.  It  is  more  dreaded  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  than  in  the 
midst  of  Arabia  itself.  This  winfl  blows  from  S.  to  N.  across  Mesopo- 
tamia, m  far  as  Mouaoul,  and  up  the  Tigris^  till  its  passage  is  stopt  by  the 
mountains  to  the  N. 

ProduclluHS,']  Tbe  desert  of  Mesopotamia  is  inhabited  by  the  com- 
mon  maned  lion  and  a  species  without  a  mane,  by  wild  asses  and  antelopes^ 
bustards  and  ostriches.  Wormwood,  as  abundant  as  the  heath  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  here  covers  immense  spaces,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  plant.  Occasionally,  however,  stripes  of  agreeable  and  ferlih?  laud, 
like  so  many  oases,  skirt  this  desert.  Tamarinds,  wild  cherries,  cypresses, 
mud  weeping- willows,  here  and  there  shaile  the  banks  of  the  EuphrateSy 
the  waters  of  wliich,  raised  by  wheels,  irrigate  in  variouA  spots  groves  of 
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poojegranftles,  lemonet^  and  sycamores.  Tlie  town  of  Amiah  U  one  of 
tli*»si*  (lelidouH  Bjiots.  North  of  Annali,  alongst  the  Euphrates,  a  district 
covered  with  mulberries  extends  as  far  as  a  place  called  Balh.  Narrow 
paths  h_:ad  through  iu  thickets  to  hidden  hovels.  Here  a  fiorde  of  peace- 
ful Arabs,  of  the  trilm  of  Beni-Semen,  raise  silk -worms  and  export  their 
produce.  Tliis  district,  alnioat  anknown  to  Europeans,  m  calhnl  Zombouk 
by  Hadjy-Ktialfa,  the  Turkish  geographer.  The*  caravans  which  traverse 
tliis  desert  to  and  from  Basi^ora  are  compelled  to  propitiate  the  Arabs,  who 
reckon  themaelves  the  lords  of  the  desert  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  tlic 
Shal-al-Arab,  by  a  customary  tribute.  They  have  to  encounter  the  HufTo- 
caiing  samielj— awarnis  of  lomstMj— and  the  failure  of  water, — ^whenever 
they  depart  from  the  line  of  the  river,  during  a  journey  of  nigh  800  milea 
itom  Basaora  to  Aleppo. 


CHAR  1I1.--INHAB1TANTS  AND    LANGUAGE. 

Altkouc;ii  i!»e  descendants  of  Aram  were  the  aboriginal  natives  of  this 
region,  yet  in  very  early  times  we  find  it  peopled  also  by  Arabian  tribes 
From  tlie  S»     As  nothing  but  tlie  channel  of  the  Euphrates  parted  it  from 
the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserta,  and  ua  it  boars  on  tluit  side  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Arabia,  we  need   not  wonder   that   Buccessive   Arab  tribes 
should  have  croaaed  the  separating  stream,  with  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
tents,  to  roam  in  a  region  so  similar  to  their  own.     Hence  we  find  Arabs 
dispersed  over  all  the  country,  as  far  as  mount  Masiug  on  the  N.  and  the 
Tigris  on  the  E.     All  tliese  tribes  were  by  the  Greeks  collectively  deno* 
minated  SccmtWi  or  *  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tent^/  The  district  of  Oxrhoene^ 
in  the  N,\V.  of  Mesopolaniia,  was  so  called  from  Osrhoes,  the  founder  of 
an  Arab  tlynasty  of  princes,  who  ruled  at  Edessa,  under  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  AligantSj  till    the   reign  of    Caracjilla,  who,  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  last  prince,  sent  him  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  converted  this 
Arab  principality  into  a  Roman  province.     Besides   Syrians  and  Arabs, 
the   population  was  composed  of  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  at  present  it  is 
composed  of  the  original  natives,  and  Greeks — ^who  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
towns   and  villages — Turks,  Arabs,    Koords,  and   Yezidees.     The  Arabs 
are  very  numerous,  and,  together  w^ith  the   Koords,  occupy  mo«t  of  the 
open  country,  wdiiht  the  YeiiideeH  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Senjar.     The 
Jicni'Mdan  Arabs  occupy  the  country  between  Orfa  and  Merdin.    Their 
lumbers  are  estimated  at  50,000  familtes,  and  their  cliief  can  bring  20,000 
»r§emen  to  the  field.     Another  tribe,  called  the  Btni-Aifub^  or  *  the  Sons 
Job/  are  under  a  chief,  who  commands   80,000  Arab  and   Koordish 
tmtlies  who  roam  in  the  same  ti-act  as  the  Beni-Melan.     Thi*  chief  is  the 
dghtiest  potentate  of  all  the  noma<lic  tribes  between  the  Euphrates  and 
[erdin,  and   his  justice  and  iJitegrity  arc  tlie  theme  of  praise  both  to 
christians  nrifl  Mohammedans.     If  a  traveller  obtain  a  paa^iport  and  letter 
Efruin  the  [uinha  of  Aleppo  to  this  nomadic   potentate,  and  once  eat  bread 
md  salt  in  the  tent  of  this  [>atriarchal  c!iief»  he  is  sure  of  prc^tection  fi'om 
11  the  trilw.    The    Tat/e  Ambs  wander  m  the  tmcl  between  Nisiltis  ai>d 
douHonl,  and  impose  a  tribute  on  all  caravans  on  their  way  from  the  for- 
ler  to   the  latter  place.     Near  Arzrowan  is  the  camp  of  Khalif  Aga,  a 
fwerful    Koordish  chief,  who  can  bring    12,000  horsemen  into  the  field. 
Another  Koordish  chief,  called  Taisua,  conmiands  all  the  country  from 
Merdin  to  Nisibis. 

The  Yczidees.']     The  Yezideti  are  a  fei'ociouBi  sanguijiarY,  Mid  xkMm»t* 
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oiiB  raco,  dwelling  partly  in  Koordlstaun,  and  partly  in  the  muun tains  of 
Senjar.  In  Koordistaim  they  possess  several  districts  between  Jezeerah 
and  t!ie  source  of  the  Susan  hranch  of  the  Tigris,  Kinnier  eays  that 
about  10,000  famUies  of  them  inhahit  these  districts.  Tliey  ahio  inhahit 
«eveml  villages  on  the  road  from  Zako  to  MousouL  But  their  chief  resi- 
dence IB  in  the  mouniainoua  region  of  Senjar,  where  tht*y  live  completely 
independent  of  the  Turks,  As  travellers  dare  not  venture  among  them» 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  limited.  They  are  said  to  be  an  heretical 
fleet  of  Mohammedans ;  and  &o  denominated  from  the  Idialif  Yezttl^  who 
put  the  sons  of  Ali  to  death.  Many  other  opiidons  have  been  broached 
amongst  the  learned  respecting  the  name  and  origin  of  this  sect,  but  we 
lire  still  in  the  dark  respecting  both  ;  and  aa  they  are  objects  of  dread, 
hoiTor,  and  aversion,  to  all  the  religious  sects  in  their  vicinity,  whether 
Christian  or  Mohammedan,  it  would  seem  that  their  principles  are  uniqtte: 
but  what  these  really  are,  none  can  tell  uk.  We  have  been  assured  by 
8ome  travellers,  that  they  womhip  the  devil  ;  but  whether  such  worship 
bo  that  of  religious  homage  to  the  evil  genius  aa  their  only  object  of  adora- 
tion, or  merely  CAjnsists  in  deprecatory  rites  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  ma* 
lignant  deinon*  it  ia  impossible  to  say.  At  any  mtc,  no  traces  of  worship 
to  Yezdaiif  or  '  the  good  principle,'  in  opposition  to  Ahriman^  or  *  the  eril 
principle,'  are  found  amcrngst  them.  The  tomb  of  their  founder,  Sheick 
Aad,  is  still  shown  at  Mousoul.  This  sect  is  divided  into  black  and  white 
members :  the  former  being  the  priests  and  rulers, — and  the  latter  the 
multitude*  The  malignant  principle  whom  they  are  said  to  worship,  or 
perhaps  rather  to  deprecate,  they  denominate  Kantben^  and  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  gi-eat  niinistem  of  the  Supreme  Being,  They  likewise  call 
him  Sheick  Maazen^  or  *  the  great  chief.'  In  the  aide  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tAinB  of  Senjar,  called  Ahdoot-AztiZf  is  a  great  cavern,  into  which,  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  year,  they  cast  their  offerings  to  the  devil,  throwing 
jewels,  or  pieces  of  gold  or  silver,  into  the  abyss,  wliich  is  said  to  be  90 
deep,  that  no  line  has  ever  yet  reached  the  bottom,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  reach  to  the  abode  of  Eblia  ;  yet,  strange  tn  tell,  though  worshippers  of 
the  devil  by  profession, — -though  cruel  from  education  and  principle, — 
though  so  intolerant  wi  not  to  allow  a  worshipper  of  the  true  (iod  to  utter 
the  smallest  word  of  disrespect  to  the  grand  ejiomy  of  God,  and  goodnew, 
and  man, — though  rubbers  by  trade  and  long  confirmed  Imbit, — yet  Kin- 
nier  ia  pleased  to  affirm  of  them,  that  they  are  a  far  better  race  of  men 
thiin  either  Turks,  Arabs,  or  Christians ;  that  they  are  more  tolerant  on 
points  of  religion,  free  from  many  of  the  narrow  prejodicea  of  their  neigh* 
hours,  and  possessed  of  more  noble  and  generous  principles,  than  any  na- 
tion comprising  the  motley  population  of  Koordtstaun  !  Jt  may  be  so  ;  but 
there  eeems  an  enigma  here  wliich  Kinnier  would  do  well  to  solve.  Their 
language  is  the  Koordish.  Kinnier  estimates  the  number  of  this  daring 
sect  at  2,000,000  souls ;  whilst  a  French  traveller  estimates  them  at  only 
l-lOth  of  that  number. 

Languages,'}  In  such  a  motley  population  as  that  of  Mesopotamia, 
composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Syrians,  many  different  languaget 
and  dialects  lihist  be  found.  The  purest  dialect  of  the  Aran] inn  language 
is  and  always  has  been  spoken  in  Mesopotamia;  as  at  Edessa,  or  Orfa, 
Koordish  and  Arabic  are  sptjtken  among  the  wandering  tribes,  so  called ; 
at  Beer  and  Orfa,  Turkish  is  spoken  ;  and  at  Mousoul,  Arabic  and  Koord- 
ish, with  a  little  Turkinh  and  vulgtu-  Chaldec ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  at 
Merdiii. 
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CHAP.  IV»— CITIES  AND  TOWNS, 

In  ancient  days  Mesopotamia  coutaiiied  a  vast  number  of  towna  and 
"cities  all  celebrated  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history;  bat  of  these  only 
[S  few  remain  at  thia  day.  For  more  than  700  years  thi»  region  waa  ihe 
lattle aground  of  political  strife  between  the  powers  of  the  West  and  the 
[•East ;  and  yet  during  all  that  long  period  it  waa  populous  aud  fiotuiahing, 
'But  since  it  fell  under  Turkish  domtuation  it  has  gradually  though  rapidly 
^declined.  We  will  commence  our  desciiption  of  what  citiea  atill  remain 
^with  those  in  the  wesieni  quarter. 

Zeugma.']     In  descending  the  Euphrates  to  its  entrance  on  the  plains 
!pf  Mesopotamia  and  Syrta»  the  first  place  of  political  importsmce,  as  a  ford 
from  Syria  into  the  former  region,  waa  Zeugma^  the  ordinary  place  where 
rthe  Romana  crossed  their  armies  into  Mesopotamia,  along  a  strong  sione- 
[bridge  protected  by  a  castle  on  die  Mesopotaniian  side  of  the  river,  named 
Sekucidy  and  connected  with  the  city  of  Apamca.     Both  the  cities  and 
the  castle  are  now  in  mins ;  but  the  remains  of  the  bridge  are  still  visible. 
[-Zeugma  ts  wupposed  by  D'Anville  to  correspond  with  the  modern  Roum 
Kata^  or  *  castle  of  Roum,'  or  *  of  the  Romans  ;   but  this  is  a  miatake»  as 
tlie  tatter  place  stands  higher  up  the  river,  and  is  a  modem  building  com- 
pared with  Zeugma. 

Sterol  About  20  geographical  miles  below  Roum  Kala  is  Beer,  still  a 
city  of  some  importance,  having  a  castle  commanding  the  pass  over  the 
river.  According  to  Buckingham,  who  visited  tliis  place  in  1816,  Beer 
contained  400  houae^*)  and  4000  inhabitants;  but j according  to  Mr  WolflF, 
the  Jewish  niisaioiiary,  who  passed  through  it  on  Itin  way  to  Palestine  in 
1824,  there  are  more  than  15,000  Turkish  inhabitants  at  Beer,,  besides  a 
few  ignorant  Armenian  Clu'istians,  He  represents  the  iidjabitants  as  rebels 
to  the  sultan,  to  whom  they  had  paid  no  tribute  fur  25  years.  The  face  of 
the  mountain  here  is  full  of  immense  holes  aiid  rocks  ;  many  of  the  former 
are  fitted  up  for  khans  where  travellers  lodge.  Tlie  Armenian  church  is 
formed  in  one  of  these  holes,  which  seem  to  have  been  proverbial  even 
in  the  days  of  Jereuiiali,  who  was  ordered  by  divine  command  to  go  to 
'the  Euphrates  and  put  the  girdle  which  he  liad  on  his  loins  into  a  hole  of 
the  rock,  and  to  conceal  it  there  for  a  fixed  tune.  This  place  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  liiriha  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Tigris  ;  but  corresponds 

tto  his  Barsamsc  on  the  Euphrates ;  though— as  usual  m  his  tables— it  is 
|ilaced  quite  wrong  in  respect  of  Zeugma,  wliich  he  fixes  at  nearly  2 
degrees  N.E.  of  it,  though  it  is  not  actually  one-llurd  of  a  degree  N.  of 
it.  Beer  is  called  Btradschick  by  its  Turkit^h  inhabitantH, 
KerkisiOf  Sfc]  Going  S.  alongsl  the  Euphrates,  and  then  E.  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Khaboor,  we  meet  with  little  but  ruins  of  former  citi^ 
and  towns  which  douriHlied  here  in  the  days  of  Home  and  Parthia.  Ker- 
kisia^  at  the  junction  of  the  Kbaboor  wnth  the  Euphratt^s,  represeuts  the 
(Jarchetnish  of  Scripture,  taken  by  Pharaoh -Nee  ho,  and  recovered  by 
IB  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  wan  always  a  place  of  political  importance,  being 
^p  the  frontier  garrison  of  the  Romans,  and  the  succesaors  of  ConstantinCi 
against  the  PaitbianSf  and  tlrieir  succ^jssors  thp  Persians.  It  waa  fortified 
by  Diocletian,  and  waj*  ordinarily  furnished  with  a  garrison  of  10,000 
men.  At  a  considerable  distance  to  the  W.  is  the  micient  ThapsacuSy 
on  the  Syrian  side  of  tlie  Euphmles,  famous  as  a  paiiw  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  corresponding  to  the  llphsah  of  Sciipturc>  the  extreme  bmit  of  Sola- 
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mon'a  kingdom  to  the  N.E.**  Tliw  ford  is  on  the  tUrnct  road  from  Da- 
mascus aiMl  PaJeatiiie  to  Upper  MtMopotamia  and  tlup  Ti|^U.  Here  tb*^ 
Eupiirattja  is  800  jTirds  broad,  but  shallow  at  low  water,— Bey t>i»d  tlie 
ECliaboor,  alongst  the  Euplirates,  are  the  tovnis  of  Mesched  Rahabah, 
Hahabak  Melic,  and  Annah^  the  ancient  Annathon  of  Ammiaiius,  the 
rosldt^uce  then  as  now  of  an  independent  Arabian  emir.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  river,  mid  is  rompoged  of  two  long  streetn,  walletl  and 
fortified.  It  wm  taken  by  Jnlian  in  bis  march  against  the  Pei-sians,  and 
the  iuliabitants  transplanted  to  Chaleidene  in  Syria,— jT/riYw^An,  farther  E. 
on  the  same  river,  was  an  impregnable  fortress,  which  defied  the  arms  of 
JuliatL 

Felujia^J^  We  have  no  modern  towTis  of  note  on  the  Euphrates  till 
we  arrive  at  Felujia,  all  the  ancient  towns  having  perished,  Felujia  is  a 
little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  ancient  Anhar,  once  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
AncobarilJH  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,  and  the  seat  of  the  Abaswide  Khalifs 
before  t!ie  foundation  of  Bagdad. — Anbar  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  Felujia  is 
a  place  of  some  importance,  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
pbrates,  and  a  connecting  canal  witli  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  from  which 
Felujia  is  only  12  leagucM  distant.  These  are  all  the  places  of  note  on 
the  southern  side  of  Mesopotamia  at  present.  The  other  ancient  towns 
of  OropttSy  Sura^  Duraj  Necarda^  Rakka^  Nkephorium  or  CaUinicuntf 
Chahorcut^  and  Poinbidithat  liave  all  disappeared, 

Orfuy  ^c]  In  interior  Mesopotamia  the  first  city  of  note  i»  the 
iiiodeni  Orfa,  the  seat  of  a  pasbalic,  and  one  of  tiie  finest  cities  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  This  city  iw  the  ancient  Mdessa,,  the  capital  for  thre*.*  centuries 
of  the  principality  of  Osrhoene,  and  aftenvardH  of  Roman  Mesopotamia. 
EtIeAsa  was  not  its  primitive  name,  but  one  imjioned  upon  it  by  the  Mace- 
donian followers  of  Alexander  when  tbey  became  possessed  of  it,  from 
Edessa  a  city  in  Macedonia.  Its  primitive  name  is  believed  to  have  been 
Ur^  the  Ur  Khasdimj  or  *  Ur  of  the  Cbnldees,'  where  Abraham  dwelt 
before  he  came  to  Harran,  witli  liis  father  Terah,  on  his  road  to  the  pro- 
mised land.  This  is  very  probable,  as  Harran  is  only  8  hours'  joiiniey  from 
Orfa,  and  on  the  direct  rtmd  to  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates  at  Rakka,  tlie 
nearest  and  most  convenient  road  to  Palestine.''  It  lies  two  days*  journey 
E,  of  the  Euphrates,  and  HI  miles  N.E.  of  Beer,  D'AnviIle  places  it  at 
the  source  of  the  Scirtas  ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  fijting  its  latitude  in  36*, 
for  its  true  position  is  37*'  10'  N.  lat.  Orfa  is  famous  for  it»  inexhaustible 
supply  of  excellent  water, — an  ineRtimablc  blessing  in  a  hot  climate.  The 
source  of  these  waters  is  at  the  S,\V.  extremity  of  tlie  city,  wbere  a  beau* 
tiful  fountain  of  transparent  water  filk  a  small  lake,  calleil  in  Arabic  Birkei 
ei  Ibrahim  el  Khafelj  '  the  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,'  or  *  the  Friend 
of  God.'  From  this  lake  iui  artificial  canal  '22h  paces  long,  25  broad,  and 
generally  from  5  to  6  feet  deep,  issues,  and  is  dispersed  in  streams 
throughout  the  town.  To  this  Irauspfu-ent  fountain  the  Greclcs  gfave  the 
appellation  of  CaUirhoey  ♦  the   Beautiful    fountain,'  whence  the  modem 

**  Thajmcus  is  just  thf  ilcbrt'w  Tftapsn^fti,  •  h  (Mui.%'  *  »  [»a.«iiii^  over,'  '  n  ford/  mmk 
Cri^ekhytht^  add i lion  of  tin-  ti^rminr^thig  sylkhle;  and  itn  lumlprii  apjR.Uat ion  of  ii7 
Ihihr  in   riirkJ!«h  means  jiuit  tiie  sitme^  an  tbcir  sirv  mt  furds  ov«*r  th<«  Kiiphrates  below 


itujuncliim  with  the  Kh«b<H»rp  wbeii  it  b«xM)raej»  tmt  dwp  to  be  rrofuu^d  by  tbrduig. 

"  it  wiM  by  this  very  ford  that  AtexarMl^r  thp  (ircat  croKned  wiili  his  anmy  from  Cha 
di'tu-Tt  of  Syria  into  MfAoptitainia.  Orfa  waa  altRi  cidh-ii  Antiochia,  JustinopoHs,  AtUo- 
"■■"'"  *    ""  '         " ^  -^  ^    . -      ..       .  -    \nbBot 


nttu^njiu.  Mid  At  Uoha.  But  it  ui  called  Urfji  bv  nil  the  Turk*,  Ko(irds»  fttid  Am 
the  vicitiity.  It  U  called  Dukin  by  Beiyamin  ot^  TudcU  141  lus  travda,  which  li  j 
emmijiiioa  of  Antutchia  * 
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name  of  Roha.  Oii  th«;  banks  of  t\m  lake  stanrla  tlie  mosque  of  Al>rahaiu, 
llic  most  splendid  and  rt>g^lav  edifice  of  the  kind  in  all  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  is  a  squart*  building  Knrmounted  by  three  domes  of  equal  size,  and  a 
lofty  minaret  rising:  up  from  uniidst  a  giove  of  tall  and  solemn  cj-prcsses**' 
Near  tfie  mosqup  of  Abrabam  h  anotber  beautiful  fountain  and  lake  called 
Aifi-el-Zifgah,  This  beautiful  sbeet  of  water,  Bays  Buckinprbam,  cleai-  as 
the  finest  crystal,  with  a  surface  unruffled  by  tbe  slightest  breeze  of  air, 
and  the  calm  ibat  reigned  tliere  becoming'  still  softer  and  more  babny  as 
the  evening  cloyed,  was  truly  de!ig!jtful.  Along  its  borders  are  full  and 
verdant  bushes,  w!iich  overhang  its  waters,  and  cause  at  once  a  refiesbing 
fragrance  anil  a  welcome  shade  all  around.  These  interesting  combina- 
tions, 9»y^  Buckingham,  present  as  fine  a  scene  either  for  poetry  or  paint- 
ing as  any  of  the  fountaina  of  Greece  could  have  done  though  all  the 
naiads  of  the  streams  hail  been  conjured  up  to  aid  tlie  effect.  It  is  no 
wonder,  tlierefoie,  that  the  Greeks  called  this  city  CuUirrhoc^  or  *  the 
Beautiful  fountain.'  Orfa  is  seated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill  belongin^^ 
to  a  range  which  ia  projected  fioni  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Taurian 
chaiot  and  runs  from  N.E.  to  SAV.  till  it  ia  lost  in  the  desert.  Its  form  re- 
sembles an  irregular  triangle  ;  and  it  is  about  from  3  to  4  miles  in  compasa. 
The  houses  are  alt  built  of  stone,  of  as  good  maaonrj^  and  as  highly  orna- 
mented as  those  of  Aleppo.  Tlie  streets  are  narrow,  !)ut  have  good  pave- 
ments on  each  side  with  a  central  channel  for  carrying  off  the  water ;  aud 
being  more  or  less  sloping,  are  genei*ally  pretty  clean.  The  bazaars 
ai"c  numerous,  well-supplied,  and,  as  usual,  separated  into  departments, 
each  appropriated  to  a  particular  species  of  commodities.    They  are  com- 


"  Every  pttu^e  here  of  itoniwqm'nrc  hf.nrn  some  ivlHtiuit  lo  Abraham,  whose  name  and 
memory  arc  held  in  th»*  hlMh«»st  vt^nvration  by  nil  ctlrt-weft,  wh*th*»r  MahommeflaiiB, 
Clirt«tia(i»,  or  Jew*.  Thv  hiki'  lienrs  bi«  tmrne^  nud  im  >6«1'eenii'd  koty.  The  mi»8<fijr> 
does  thf  samt>>  The  lake  \n  vi^itud  hy  pilrrima  from  all  quarters  from  motiviis  of  pious 
vpner&ttoQ  for  the  patriarch  whose  naineU  bears.  The  very  hsU  ht*tb  in  tin*  Wke  itself 
xnd  the  artjfii:inl  canal  issuing  fr»m  it  are  estecmwi  Bacrctf,  particularly  a  line  species 
of  carp  with  flrbich  it  alMjufnlii.  Th«se  flmh  are  seen  to  (ijr«it  udvantagpi  wht^n  playing 
ill  it*  beuutifatly  trnnspftreut  waters.  It  i»  considered  as  a  combtnod  act  of  piety  and 
amuiM^mi'nt  to  i'ewl  the^  cai-p^,  and  therefore  vegptables  and  lenvca  arv  purchased  by 
the  >isitorR,  and  thrown  ui»ou  the  ^^lrJ'a^^e  of  the  water,  by  which  mt'ans  thesp  fish  are 
coll^^ted  literally  in  h+'ups.  A*  they  iniial  neither  be  r^tu^ht  tior  molested,  thems  fArfm 
multiply  exceed iij^ly,  and  Burkiii^ham  estimuttit  thrir  number  thrnu^buut  the  whole 
O'f  the  jETeater  and  lesser  eanal-i  at  iiO.OOO.  Some  of  tbitie  c:\rp-i  are '2  feet  long,  and  pro- 
portionally thick.  It  lau  hardly  be  doubted  but  this  veneration  for  fish  at  Orfa  is  a 
relic  of  the  anelent  Syrian  iti*>latry  which  waa  practised  at  Hierapolis  and  ANkellon, 
where  fish  were  worshipjied,  pjirlkutarly  at  the  tormei%  where  waj»  a  very  deep  Jake  in 
which  the  fish  were  preserved  and  fed  by  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  Veiiui*.  If  Orfa  bt* 
celebrated  a^  the  birth-place  cif  the  father  of  the  faitliful,  it  is  not  \em  ho  for  the  tradi- 
tionary fables  connected  with  this  fart.  Nimrod  b  believed  to  havo  dwelt  here;  and 
r»(nD^  columns  are  «till  pointiitfl  out  on  which  his  throne  wuh  placed;  but,  uiifu'rtuiiately 
for  the  truth  of  the  story,  they  are  of  the  Corinthian  ordnr.  It  Is  said  that  he  ordered 
Abraham,  forbid  refusal  to  worship  the  tire,  to  be  thrown  into  a  fierjr  fui^nace  l>eneath, 
which  was  miractiloQsly  converted  into  a  fine  spring  of  water,  which  filh  the  canalrr 
befortf  desrrilied.  It  would  be  tlatigerouN  herejiy  to  (|ueHlion  this  story  at  Urf;i,  as  it  Is 
firmly  believed  by  all  nects^  (Irfa  Ih  alMi  famous  as  the  Keat  of  Ab^E^arus  kin^r  of  Edessa^ 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  a  correspondence  by  letter  with  Chrhit  during  his  abode 
on  cATth,  and  to  have  received  from  our  I^ord,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  hJs  picture 
impretwed  npon  a  napkin,  with  which  he  jfratified  the  faith  of  Abiitani*,  who  had  in* 
vok«d  his  healing  power,  and  oiered  him  the  strong  Im'trew*  of  Edesjsa  as  a  rviufiK  from 
Jevriflh  malice.  The  storv  of  this  epistolary  communication  is  firmly  Iwlievwd  by  all 
the  Roman  Cathotica  and  Greeks,  and  even  by  some  Kpiiicopalian  Protestants,  as 
Addison  and  others,  hut  we  need  scarcely  add,  has  been  confuted,  and  exposed  as  a 
rotoplete  fiction, — a  devout  lie.  Edessa.  was  captured  succeatsivelv  by  Chosroe*  Parvls, 
and  the  SAra^^ens.  After  a  servitude  of  ?Jt)0  years  to  the  Sarjiceus,  its  famous  picture  ivii* 
■1^  by  these  Jronorlast»  to  the  court  of  t  onstuntinople  for  the  i«um  of  1^.IXH>  ]ic»urids 
ireif^t  of  silver,  the  redemptiou  of  J&JO  Mussulman  captives,  and  n  perpetual  truce  for 
thv  territory  of  Edrana. 
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monly  coTcreJ  above  ;  and  are  always  (Veah,  cool,  and  ehettered,  botli  from 
rain  and  Bunehine.  The  ehoe-bazaar  is  peculiai'Iy  neat  aiid  clean  :  tliougli 
am&ll»  it  is  wider  than  the  others,  and  roofed  over  with  a  fine  arched 
covering  of  masonry.  It  ie  whitewashed  within,  and  admits  light  and 
air  from  without  throngh  grated  windows  at  the  top.  Tlie  bazaar  for 
cotton  goods  ia  equal  to  any  in  Turkey,  being  from  20  to  25  feet  wide 
including  the  benches  of  the  shops  on  each  side,  which  are  all  fitte<l  up 
like  divans  with  carpets  and  cushions.  It  is  at  least  from  30  to  40  feet 
high,  and  covered  tliroughout  its  whole  length  hy  a  succession  of  fine 
domes  admitting  light  and  air  by  a  sort  of  lantern  windows  at  the  top. 
This  bazaar  is  amply  supplied  with  the  manufactures  of  India,  Persia,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  with  some  few  Cashmere  shawls  and  Angora  slial- 
loons  ;  but  British  articles  are  extremely  scarce,  though  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  This  is  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo, 
and  the  tiiilurc  of  the  usual  importation  of  British  goods  from  that  place. 
The  manufactures  of  Orfa  are  inconsiderable,  being  confined  to  articles  of 
mere  necessity-  Coarse  printed  cottoiis  are  the  chief  articles  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  method  of  printing  them  is  the  same  as  at  Diarhekrr.  Mr 
Buckingham — who  spent  some  time  here  on  his  route  to  India,  represent- 
ing himself  as  a  Baibary  merchant — described  the  British  mode  of  printing 
cottons.  The  admiration  of  the  Orfa  manufacturers  was  excited  to  a  high 
pitch  hy  his  description,  and  the  manager  of  the  Oi'fa  establishment  made 
him  an  offer  of  a  very  handsome  remuneration  if  be  would  remain  a  few 
weeks  longer  to  superintend  such  improvements  as  tFie  mechanics  of  the 
city  could  make  under  bia  direction,  which  Buckingbatn  was  obliged  to 
decline  under  the  pressure  of  other  engagements.  Tlie  woollens  fabricated 
here  are  coarwr  a  tilt  than  the  printed  cottons,  being  only  equal  to  those 
fabricated  in  England  for  sailors'  winter  jackets.  A  few  very  good  car- 
pets, however,  are  made  here,  some  hair-cloth  for  sacks  and  bags,  and  silk- 
bands  and  tajies  of  excellent  quality.  Every  description  of  saddlery  and 
cutlery  is  well-executed ;  and  the  labours  of  the  mason  and  the  carpenter 
are  equal  to  any  in  Turkey,  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  During 
the  whole  summer  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  solid  ic^  brought  down 
from  the  summits  of  Mount  Taurus, ^a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  nigbu 
An  EngUsh  pound  of  this  is  sold  for  a  para  or  farthing,  and  ia  a  cheap  and 
healthy  refreshment  accessible  to  the  poorest  of  the  city.  The  fruits  of 
Orfa  are  while  mulberries,  apricots^  quinces,  figs,  pistachio  nutSj  grapes, 
and  pomegranates  ;  but  no  onmges,  lemons,  and  melons,  are  to  be  had 
there.  Trees  are  numerous  in  the  streets,  beneath  whose  genial  shade 
the  inhabitants  repose,  to  take  ico  or  fruit,  or  a  pipe  and  coflfee^  The 
population  is  estimated  liy  Buckingham  at  50,000  souls,  of  whom  about 
^000  are  ChriBtians  of  the  Armenian  and  Jacobite  sects,  all  the  rest  being 
Mahommedans.  Buckingham  describes  the  natives  as  well-bred,  polite, 
and  tolerant  in  religious  matters  ;  and  remarks  at  the  close  of  liis  ilescrip- 
tion  of  Orfa — which  is  by  far  the  best  given  by  any  traveller — that  it  is  a 
delightful  place,  and  the  most  tolerant  and  happy  in  the  Turkish 
dominions.  The  castle  which  defends  and  commands  the  city  is  situated 
on  the  immmit  of  a  long,  narrow,  rocky  ridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
by  100  yards  broad  \%ithin  the  inclosiue*  It  is  defended  on  the  S.  aoid 
W.  sides  by  a  ditch  50  feet  deep,  and  20  wide,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock, — a  work  of  great  labour*  On  the  other  sides  it  is  secured  by  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent.  The  walb  are  Saracenic ;  hut  the  interior,  inhn- 
bited   by  a  few  poor  families,  is  a  scene  of  complete  desolation.     Tba 
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irorks  Mem  originaUf  to  hare  been  Roman,  but  to  have  been  tnbaequently 
destroyed  by  the  Saraceiw,  who  built  a  new  castJe  on  the  same  lite. 
Edema  b  also  famous  as  having'  been  the  eee  of  the  noted  Jume<^  Baiu- 
dseu9,  the  father  of  ihe  Syrian  Moiiopbysites,  or  Syrian  Jacobites.  I'bia 
heresiarcb  is  said  to  have  ordained  not  leas  than  80,000  biuhops,  prie^ta, 
and  deacons.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  however,  are  not  willing^  tiiat  Jamtt 
Baradseos  should  be  considered  the  patron  saint  of  EdesBa,  but  wit!  have 
hini  to  have  been  St  JameH  the  apostle,  as  it  would  not  do  to  have  a 
Monophysite  bishop  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  saiut*. 

/Tai'Ofi.]  To  the  S.  of  Oila,  8  hours' journey,  is  Maran,  also  famow 
B»  the  abode  of  Abralmm»  after  he  k'ft  Ur  or  Orfu,  and  celebrated  in  RomaD 
bUtory  for  the  defeat  of  Ci^assus  and  tlie  Roman  lej^ians  by  the  Parthian«. 
The  place-  is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  famous  in  ancient  tini»^*i  as  tlie  princi- 
pal abwle  of  the  Sabian?*,  op  wnrshippers  of  the  Host  of  Heavrn,  who  bad 
hen  a  temple  erecle<l  to  tliH  jfud  Hermes.  On  a  hill  iihout  two  hours 
dutant  were  to  be  seen,  even  in  niodern  tiuie«,  the  rc'inaina  of  a  Sabian 
temple. 

MeiHiif^,'2     Considerably  to  the  E.  of  Orfa  is  the  noted  city  and  fortress 

of  Merdin,  the  ancient  MiredU,  or  Marde,     It  is  eituawd  on  the  hummit 

of  a  lofty  mountain  called  the  Jebal-Merdin,  composed  of  white  limeMtone 

f-Qcks.      'Hie  castle    of    Mertlin    is    simply    a    wall    raised    up  fiora  the 

perpendicular    elifl:l§  of   limej«tone    all    around,  and    is    exceedingly  difli- 

.CuJt  of  access.     It   appears,  when  viewed  from  below,  to  be  a   Mahoin- 

ledati  work,  and  is  more  formidabte  from  its  natural  situation,  than  fronsi 

'^ny  artiilcial  means  of  defence.     Tlie  acce«8  to  the  city  is  by  a  stair  cut  m 

rock,  more  than  two  inilen  of  ascent,  to  the  ^te,  and  the  Turks  hyper- 

)lically  say,  that  the  inhabitantJ*  never  see  a  bird  flying  over  their  town. 

other  words  it  is  esteemed  the  Aomot  of  Mesopotamia.     The  whole  of 

inclosure  cootainJi,  according    to    Kinnier,    11,000    inhabitants^    and 

!conling  to  Buckingham  ^0,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  I^Ialiommedans. 

"here  are  besiiles  lOOO  faniilies  of  Shemsuahs^  or  worshippers  of  the  sun, 

dio  are  politically  included  amongst  the  flock  of  the  SyTian  patriarch/* 

;h   of  the  Christian  sectn  have  churches  for  themselves,  and  the  Jews 

lave  a  synagogue,  whilst  the  IVIahommedans  have  eight  mosques,  and  the 

jyriaiis  two  c<inveiit<s  in  addition  to  their  two  churches.     The  city  has 

lanufacturcH  of  silk   and   cotton. — Between  Merdin   and  Diarbekir  the 

mntry  is  Ixigh  and  hilly,  the  hills  beijig  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  level 

the  plain  of  Merdin^  and  the  intervening  valleys  500  feet  above  the  same 

rel. — At  the  foot  of  the  Jebal-Merdin  Is  the  village  of   St  Elijah^  so 

led  because  it  i»  ignorantly  t>elieved  that  the  prophet  Elijali  ascended  to 

iveti  from  thin  spot.    We  suppose  this  village  must  be  the  ancient  Eleia 

td  Edja  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  lni»  placed  iu  his  table  S.E.of  Edessaaiid 

.W.  of  Nisibis,  iliough  in  reality  it  is  K.W.  of  it. 

Oatacotnlfs  of  Dara^l      S.E.  of  this  aie  the  ruins  of  Dara  ;  and  to  the 

of  these,  in  the  face  of  a  bill,  are  an  immense  number  of  catacoonhs 

out   of  the   rockj  which  is  a  species  of  very  hard  freestone.     The 

^  Kdther  Ntebuhr  ixir  BuckJng^liain  could  i^aiti  any  informntlvn  of  th«  tennts  of  tbi« 
ct,  MB  thfy  carffully  cfui«'«l  them  from  oU  other*.  They  orr  probnbly  the  muie  m 
e  Gtwhres  of  KiuwiVr,  who  wtiiiwit***!  thi'ir  iiumberH  at  only  UMJ  fjMoili**,  wid  wys  that 
rxposed  th^lr  dead,  to  he  drvoured  by  vultures  or  dogs,  or*  th<  top  of  a  rock^  w  the 
»■  do  At  Bombay.  Kinnit^r  nuiy  have  confoujidiHl  them  with  tba  Sabiani,  and 
misinformed  by  the  iiihnbiiiirits.  who  ix'rh»|M  maku  Jio  dUttiicttou  betweeu  Sa- 
•od  MoMaiHf  but  dasa  both  under  the  conunoii  appillatiou  of  Guebret,  or  *  Firc- 
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whole  slope  of  the  hill,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  filled  with  these  cata- 
combs. Itnmedialely  beyond  this  is  aii  ay^erture  or  opeiiiug^  in  the  hills 
where  the  rtK-k  is  cut  on  three  j^ides  to  a  smooth  surface  to  the  heit^ht  of 
40  feet,  and  in  which  are  imiumerable  *  ataconilis,  same  of  them  20  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  ^ound.  In  these  are  a  few  Greek  inscTip lions  ;  hut 
BO  much  obliterated  as  not  to  lie  copied-  At  the  further  end  is  a  noblr 
cave,  the  tomb  of  some  diHtingiiishud  personage***  A  few  Koordish  and 
Armenian  families  now  reside  amongst  tbene  melancholy  ruins, 

Nijiibh.^  About  18  miley  S.E  of  Dara  are  the  ruins  of  Nisibis,  a  city 
still  larger  and  more  renowned  than  Dara,  and  the  rapital  of  Persian  Me- 
sopotamia* These  ruins  occupy  a  !^pac(i  of  moFO  than  three  miles ;  and 
tliere  is  a  village  still  standing  here,  amidst  the  wreck  of  former  g^eatn^is, 
which  contains  300  Arab  and  Koordish  familiea,  subject  to  a  Koordish 
chief. 

Afosttl,  <5'<7'j  From  Nisibis  to  Mosul,  a  space  of  155  B.  miles  in  a  ili- 
reel  line,  nothing  occurs  worthy  of  notice.  The  ancient  Tissaphalta  ii 
rec43gtiized  in  the  village  of  Stfaifa  ;  but  the  Persian  fortress  of  Ur  has 
ceaaed  to  exiat.^ — Mond  is  a  large  and  ancient  city  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigrift,  and  still  survivejs  amidst  surrounding  desolation  and  solitude. 
Its  streets  ai'e  unpaved,  narrow  and  irregular  in  their  course ;  anil  tlie  cit^^ 
with  the  exception  of  one  mosque,  has  no  fine  public  buildings  to  relieve 
the  view.  The  coflee-houaes,  however,  are  numerouH,  and  generally  very 
large,  some  being  300  feet  long,  'wnilh  lienches  at  eack  side,  and  shaded  by 
a  matted  roof  above.  The  amount  of  population  is  reckoned  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselvea  at  100,000;  but  by  Buckingham,  in  1816,  at  leas  than 
Imlf  that  nundjer.  There  are  300  Jewish  fumilie?i  here  who  have  a  aj'na- 
gogne.  On  the  land  side  Mosul  is  enclosed  by  n  wall  without  cannon; 
towards  Uie  Tigrin  it  is  defended  by  a  small  ruinous  castle.  On  the  whole 
Mosul  is  in  a  declining  state.  It  wan  indeed  evidently  «o  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  in  the  days  of  Tlievenot  and  Tavernien  No  other  places  of 
note  occur  to  the  \\\  of  the  Tigriw  in  this  quarter. 

n SOUTH-EAST  DIVISION,  OR  IRACA-ARABI,  AND    PART  OF    ANCIENT 

ASSYRIA  TO  THE  SOUTH-EAST  OF  THE  LITTLE  ZAB. 

JB^teni  and  Boundaries*^  This  is  an  extensive,  though  now  a  com- 
paratively deserted  and  ne^jlected  region,  chiefly  possessed  by  hordes  of 

^*  it  IN  BO  feet  lon^  hy  44)  broad,  with  a  nuriare  polbhiHl  on  hU  rnidt^  and  ronni^ted 
by  BiibtiTiiinftoiu  |MUUiigeii  ivtth  the  ailiijiniug  caUicumbs.  i'he  present  eltivntiou  it  Ih 
feet,  but  it  must  once  have  becii  much  murf,  as  the  ntve  is  mare  tbau  half  fiUpd  with 
i-ubbiHh.  It  appears  to  have  hrcn  li^liti'd  iVorai  nhoyti  by  a  l«ftv  dnnip,  jdso  cut  to  m  fine 
HurriiCP,.  A  kinHI  of  platform  or  fcntlfry,  Hup[K>rted  by  an  nr€a<ie  of  t2  archen,  ciabrROta 
its  thriN!  siiJfii,  whiht  on  the  fourth  it  i»  i>at<>red  by  ^  handsome  twmkirrulju*  areh, 
beautifully  ortmnipritJ'<!.  At  the  btirk  of  tb*  (gateway  art*  a  number  of  smaller  omft- 
metital  arVht^  nil  In  th*;'  Rotnan  tttyb%  and  «>ti  tbe  K  Kide  in  a  Mtniil)  commvity,  of  th« 
ahapt*  and  size  of  a  surcophaf;u%  which  probably  ane«  contained  tho  body  of  the  pcnoo 
for  whom  ihiN  nia|;nifio'nt  tomb  had  hiTri  exnivatrd.  Tht;  entabLaturt;  is  deljcmte  and 
beautiful,  a  baK-relii'f  on  om?  Bid**  r*>pri'j<pnt»i  an  anpel— the  iiymbnl  of  the  Miid-^miT^ 
rounded  by  chenjbims  Hwrj'tidkig  to  henveti ;  above  appears  a  band,  lui  if  ready  to  receiw 
ih**  a>»c«nding  spirit ;  and  Itolow  &  heap  of  bone*  and  *kulls,  embiemi*  of  mortality.  Th« 
whuli'  seems  to  have  b**en  exwutinl  about  the  time  of  Jiistiruan.  tHher  dgurea  appear 
OH  the  opptMite  side  of  the  pate,  but  so  mutilated  a»  not  to  Iw  dewiTibed- 

^  This  place  was  believed  by  some  of  the  li»arn«.'d,  aa  CeUai-tu»,  Bo«:hart»  and  Calmetf 
to  be  tbe  Ur  of  the  Clialdi'es  where  Abraham  was  bnrii.  Wolf,  the  Jewiali  mi** 
(doiniry,  inquired  during  th**  whole  of  his  journey  from  Orfa  to  Nisibiis  for  Ur  o(r  Vitk 
but  nobody  could  tell  him  utiy  thinp  about  it*  Therefore  he  wmrludeft  that  Calmi* 
wns  misinformed  in  pboin^  Ur  ni-ar  Ni<«ibi8,  The  truth,  however,  i^,  thitt  it  !»  Wolf 
Hud  n«t  Calniet  who  la  mi^^taken,  for  the  Persian  Ur  did  not  lie  between  Orfa  aoi) 
Ntaiblii,  but  between  th«  latter  and  the  Tigris,  ua  b  plain  from  Ammianus,  who  iiaft 
lie  jmed  by  it  irlih  the  army  of  J  avian,  oa  their  retreat  lo  Nislbi*. 
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wukdermg  Arabs.  It  commences  on  the  W.  of  the  Tigris,  by  a  line  drawn 
Qfrom  Feluja,  on  the  Kuphmtew,  to  the  Tigris  opposite  Bagilad  ;  and  on  the 
E.  of  the  latter  Btreani  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Litth*  Zab,  By 
pne  formt»r  line  it  is  weparatpd  from  Mesopotamia;  and  hy  th(*  hitter  from 
■lie  N.W.  part  of  Assyria  and  Koordi^tann.  It  comprehends  the  whole 
bad  to  the  S.  of  the  Knphrates,  from  th.^  junction  of  the  former  with  the 
Khabour, — S,E.  tlie  Arab  town  of  Koniet  or  Grain,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of 
Khe  mouth  of  the  Shat-al-Arab, — all  the  intermediate  rei?ion  hetween  the 
[Euphrates  and  Ti^ri^,  from  Feluja  and  Bagilad  to  Koniah  at  the  junction 
m[  these  rivers, — and  on  the  E,  of  the  Tijji^ris  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Kab,  thin  rei^on  extends  N.E.  and  E.  to  llie  Kourdiiitaun  mountains  and 
|||ie  Aiagha-Dagh,  the  ancient  Zai^os,  and  S.E.  to  the  Synnu  river  or  river 
Mf  Mentleli,  whirh  enters  the  Tigris  at  Jarjariya-  From  thi«  junction  a 
BinmU  stripe  of  narrow  allninal  lnnd»  betweei*  the  Tiju^-is  and  the  Haraerine 
rllilisf  all  the  way  to  tlie  mouths  of  the  Karoon,  in  nuniiiiuUy  included 
Iwitlnn  tills  tmet  in  niodcni  mapw  ;  Imt  in  aucieut  times  the  houndary  in 
pbiH  directitni  was  much  mure  distinct  atid  s]ieciliL%  tliR  (iyndes  or  the 
UDodern  Hud  heiiig  tfie  houndary  towards  Susiima  or  Khoosistaun.  So 
[jliinierous  have  heen  the  physical  aud  {political  revohilions  to  which  thii^ 
Unice  renowned  re^j^ion  Itas  heen  subjected  in  niudern  times,  that  it  is  wholly 
■iniposaihle  to  aSvsigu  it  definite  political  liniiti^.  The  whole  tract  to  the  E. 
wf  the  Tigris,  from  near  Bagdatl  to  the  Pi^i^ian  g^lf,  is  in  the  hands  of 
prarlike  Arab  tribes,  alike  independent  of  the  Turka  and  Persinna  ;  and  the 
tBHaa  is  the  ca.se  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  all  the  way  from  Bassoia  to 
^■pya.  The  Turkish  power  is  reatiicted  in  eiFect  to  the  few  remaining^ 
PE^irns  on  the  banks  of  one  or  other  of  theae  rivere  and  their  tributary 
hlreams. 

p  Divisionjt,  SfcS]  Tliis  region  may  be  divntied  into  three  part«  :  Chaldfea, — 
LBabyloniat^^nd  that  part  which  lies  lieyond  the  Tii^is.  The  first  of  these 
■ly  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Euphrates  ;  the  second  was  the  ancient  district  of 
Babylonia,  or  Babylon,  ami  includetl  all  the  tract  h»»tween  the  two  rivers, 
Bt>m  the  uppermost  of  the  intersecting  ouialt  down  to  Korna,  bein*;  tlie 
HDost  fertile  division  of  the  wdiole ;  the  last  division  was  never  included  in 
Uie  second,  but  in  ancient  Assyria.  In  other  words,  the  modern  Ii-ica- 
piLrabi  comprehends  the  western  division  calletl  anciently  Chaldwa,  and 
■lie  middle  division  called  Babylonia, — and  the  eastern  part  of  the  paahalic 
hf  Bagdad  corresponds  to  the  third  division.  There  m  no  part  of  Asiatic 
HDrkey,  the  interior  geography  of  which  is  so  little  know^n^  as  that  of  this 
pi^on.  The  Greeks, — who,  by  their  conquest  of  all  ibis  extensive  re- 
kon  under  Alexan<ier,  and  their  subsequent  possession  of  it  for  more  than 
m  century  and  a  half  under  the  SeleucidcB,  had  of  all  others  the  best  oppor- 
nnity  of  knowing  and  describing  it, — ^have  left  na  next  to  nothing  on  the 
psbjcct ;  and  during  the  ascendancy  of  Roman  power  it  was  under  the  Par- 
■Mail  domination,  so  that  their  writers  could  describe  it  only  from  such 
pieagre  reports  as  they  obtained  now  and  then  from  the  journals  of  some 
pinerant  merchant  or  meinher  of  a  caravan.  Ptolemy's  description  of  it  is 
■omprmed  in  one  qunrto  page,  including  the  positions  of  27  places,  almost 
Ul  of  which,  Bnbylon  excepted,  cannot  now  be  recognize<l,  as  they  have 
Ul  perishe<l  from  the  page  of  history.  The  Divine  malediction  seems  not 
pply  to  have  been  verified  on  Babylon  itself,  hut  on  the  whole  surrounding 
■^loii  alflo ;  so  that  what  v/as  onct*  the  residence  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
Koplny— wlmt  was  once  filled  with  numerous  and  populous  cities  and  viU 
pb^^^Mwhat  was  onco  the  abode  of  civilisation)  agriculture,  ia^^uWxvly^*^  ^ 
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tad  commerce, — antl  where  temples  and  trophies  reared  their  heads  lu 
every  direction, — is  now  a  sterile  desert,  except  on  the  immediate  lj«nkt 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  here  mal  there  a  rilla|?e,  or  a  camp  of  wandering 
Arahs,  may  perclianee  he.  met  with  I  Indeed,  unless  it  be  on  the  E.  of  the 
Tif^ris,  there  !«  almost  notljint?  worth  describing.  Tito  whole  region  is 
poUtJcalljr  com|>rehemle(l  in  tfie  pa^halic  of  Bagdad,  which  reaches  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sfiat-al-Arah  to  Merdin  on  the  N  ;  and  as  far  W.  as  the 
pashalic  of  Orfa ;  the  crent  of  the  Zagi'os  forming  ita  eastern  limit. 

Citj/  of  Bagdad.~\  Bagda<i,  wfiilst  it  enjoyed  the  splendid  presence  of 
the  court  of  the  khalifate,  was  the  moat  celebrated  city  in  Western  Aaia. 
This  honour  it  held  for  more  tJian  five  centuries,  during  the  sway  of  the 
house  of  Al-Abbas.  Compared  with  many  other  Oriental  cities,  its  origin 
]H  modern,  having  been  built  in  76:^  by  the  khalif  Al-Mansoor,  the  second 
prince  of  the  Aba^side  dynasty,  who  gave  his  new  city  the  appellation  of 
Daryal* Salam,  or  *  the  gate  of  peace/  Bagdad  has  sadly  declined  from 
its  original  magnitnde  and  grandeur.  U  was  originally  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  TigrtSt  and  extended  seveml  miles  along  the  river,  but  is  now  chiefiy 
cpn6iied  to  the  eastern  bank,  to  which  there  is  access  acroi}»  the  river  by  a 
bridge  of  hoatH.  The  rivets  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach  so  near  each 
other  in  this  {|uarter,  that  the  intervening  distance  is  only  6  hours'  walk ; 
and  consists  of  one  immense  fertile  meadow,  which  extends  all  the  way  to 
Koma.  A  modern  canal  called  the  canal  of  Isa  connects  the  two  rivers 
between  Feluja  and  Bagdad.  As  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  here 
higher  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  its  surplus  waters  during  the  inundation  are 
discharged  into  the  tatter  by  means  of  this  canal,  and  loaded  rafts  have 
someiimes  descended  this  canal  from  Fetuja  to  within  a  very  short  dis' 
tance  of  Bagdad,  Though  the  intervening  space  is  not  above  21  B.  mile* 
directly  across,  yet  this  canal  is  full  one -third  more  by  its  necessary  wind* 
ingis.  Bagdad  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  wholly  of  brick,  which  bears  clear 
marks  of  diBerent  mvm  of  constniction  and  repair ;  the  oldest  part,  as  in 
most  Mohammedan  works,  being  the  best,  and  the  newest  the  worst.  The 
wall  has  large  round  towers  at  the  principal  angles^  widi  tun-ets  at  amall 
distances  from  each  other  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  large 
angular  towers.  On  these  last  are  batteries  planted  with  brass  cannon  of 
different  calibres,  badly  mounted,  and  only  50  in  numl>er,  including  tboae 
of  all  the  fortifications  towards  the  land  side  of  the  city.  The  whole  wall 
has  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth  around  it,  but  it  is  merely  an  excavation 
without  masonry  or  lining  of  any  kind.  The  gates  are  only  three  in  num- 
ber* A  large  portion  of  the  city  is  destitute  of  buildings,  particularly  on 
the  N.E.  side ;  and  even  where  the  houses  abound,  near  the  river,  a  pro- 
fusion of  trees  are  seen,  so  that  on  taking  a  view  of  tlie  whole  city  from  t 
lofty  terrace,  it  seems  a  city  rising  out  of  a  grove  of  palms.  The  booses 
are  all  of  furnace-burnt  bricks,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  small  size.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved,  the  sides  generally  present  two  blank  wall«  : 
windows  being  rarely  ever  seen  opening  on  the  public  thoroughfare,  whiUt 
the  doors  entering  thence  to  the  interior  dwellings  ai-e  small  and  mean. 
The  streets  are  dirty,  and  more  intricate  and  winding  than  in  most  of  the 
great  towns  in  Turkey,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  tolerably  regular 
lines  of  bazaars  and  a  few  open  squares,  Bagdad  may  be  denominated  a 
labyTinth  of  alleys  and  passages*  The  palace  of  the  pasha  stands  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  river;  it  is  rather  an  extensive  tlian  a 
grand  building*  Bagdad  has  more  than  lOD  mosques,  of  which  only  30 
out  be  dislii^i^iilied  by  their  minarets ;  there  are  upwards  of  30 
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jenui,  50  public  batha^  and  nnmerous  bazsarB ;  but  in  arcbiteeturo^  beauty^ 

mm\  convenience,  these  are  all  inferior  |o  thofee  of  Orfa,  Damascus,  and 
^airo.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  by  travelleri  at  from  50,000 
Ell  100,000  Bouls.  BuckinifimiTi  estimateH  it  at  80,000.  Of  these  50,000 
pre  ArabH,  The  cliief  ofticern  of  the  civil  and  military  departraenta  ai'e  of 
Q[)*)P)ardi  familieH  from  Coiistantiiiople,  though  they  are  themselves  mostly 
liatives  of  the  place.  The  mercantile  classes  are  almost  all  of  Arabian  de- 
bceiit,  and  the  lowtT  ranks  are  a  medley  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  and 
|Bindoo8.  The  eonimerce  of  Uagdad  chiefly  consists  of  Tndiaii  manufac- 
lure§  and  product*,  which  are  brought  np  the  Tigris  from  Bengal,  by  the 
iport  of  Bo^ora,  and  diatribuied  into  the  Necljed  country  through  Syria,  and 
bver  Koortlistaun,  Armenia^  and  Asia  Minnr.  This  commerce  was  said 
BO  be  increai^ing  in  ItjlG,  from  the  moderation  of  the  existing  pa^bst.  By 
oliOHe  best  informed  on  the  subject,  it  tvas  athrmed  that  no  where  in  the 
^urkish  dominions  were  the  people  ao  little  oppressed,  and  commerce  fio 
Jittle  subletted  to  restraint,  as  here ;  hut  of  later  years,  through  the  in- 
j^sreaaing  poverty  of  the  Turkish  goremment  here  oppression  has  increased, 
^nd  commerce  hfts  been  subjected  to  vexatiou^i  exactions,  so  that  it  is  fiow 
Hfwi  the  decline.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Persian  commerce  to  Bagdad  has 
[greatly  declined,  since  the  Persians  have  foun<l  the  route  of  Erzeroom  and 
Q'ocat  to  he  more  safe  and  easy  than  that  of  Bagdad  to  Constantinople. 
rJThe  goods  formerly  deposited  here,  as  in  a  central  situation,  are  now  car- 
feed  straight  to  the  Turkish  capital  by  that  route,  to  the  greater  profit  of 
Rhe  original  PtMnian  dealer,  and  to  the  conesponding  loss  of  the  Bagdad 
mierchant,  through  whose  hands  they  formerly  passed.  Bagdad  was  once 
%imou8  for  its  Oriental  literature,  which  wa^  carefully  fostere*l  here  under 
Wie  genial  sunshine  of  the  khnlifn.  But  it  has  long  since  Buffered  a  total 
eclipse.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  khalifale  by  the  Tartars,  Arabian 
learning  is  now  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  there  is  not  u  single  collec- 
[tion  of  good  books  to  be  found  in  all  the  city,  nor  any  individual  mollah 
nlistinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  his  country  ;  and  not  a 
merfect  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nigbls'  Entertainments  is  noiv  to  be  found  in 
nli  Bagdad,  though  the  famed  capital  of  Haroun-nl-Raschid,  who  tnakes  so 
kreat  a  figure  in  that  celebrated  work,  with  his  vizier  Giafar.  The  climate 
Kn  healthy  enough  but  for  the  great  heats  which  prevail  in  suinmer,  the 
bhermometer  standing  in  the  shade  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the 
ntiiddle  of  August  at  1 19"  and  12'2''  of  Fahrenheit,  at  noon,  ajid  in  1819  the 
meat  was  so  great  as  to  be  150"  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  During  these 
Kntense  heats  great  numbers  die,  even  of  the  natives,  and  the  English  staying 
bccasionally  here  during  the  hot  months,  after  a  long  residence  in  India, 
Bgh  for  the  temperate  region  of  Bengal  or  Hindostan.  The  latitude  of 
Bagdad,  as  observed  by  Burkingham,  was  33"  18^  57",  and  by  Mr  Kich 
■8*  19'  40*.  The  latter  gentleman  fixed  its  longitude  at  44"  45'  45"  E» 
r  Ctesiphonj  ^c*  ]  Below  Bagdad  19  geo^iphical  miles  are  the  ruins  of 
jf^lesiphon ;  antl  directly  opposite  are  those  of  Kochos  or  Kocht'i  which 
boll^ccively  formed  Al-Madai/enj  or  '  the  cities,'  of  the  Arabian  geogra^ 
BlierSt  These  two  cities  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Ti- 
mriB^ — ^The  ruins  of  Setettcia — if  such  exist — lie  three  miles  up  ilie  ancient 
Kanal  of  the  Naharmatcha,  anrl  have  been  confounded  by  all  travellers, 
■reo  by  Buckingham  and  Keppel,  with  those  of  Kochos«  The  remains  of 
■be  stately  palace  of  Khosroo  Nooshirvaun  arrest  the  notice  of  all  travellers 
my  their  •solidity  and  grandeur.  From  the  junction  of  the  Deeallah,  11 
■eographical  miles  below  Bagdad,  as  far  up  the  river  a^  Dokhala,  the  coun- 
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try  on  both  Bides  the  Tigris  is  a  perfect  paradUe  ;  but  beyond  Dukbala  tbe 
tegioii  becomes  sterile  and  desert. 

Apamia  Mesene*'}  At  Samarra,  a  branch  struck-off  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  W.  and  then  turned  to  the  S.  where  it  met  the  canal  of  laa,  after  which 
it  ran  E,  to  the  Tigris,  which  it  rejoined  at  Old  Bagdad,  The  whole  tract 
inclosed  by  this  branch  ivas  the  Apamia  Mesene  of  the  ancient<i,  an<l  wba 
renowned  for  its  fertility,  and  from  this  point  to  the  sea  the  country 
was  covered  with  paltn-treea.  But  all  tliis  verdure  has  now  disappeare<l, 
along  with  the  nuineruus^  villBgea  which  once  covered  the  vicinity  and 
banks  of  the  canals  and  rivers. 

Hiikh.'}  To  the  S,W.  of  Bagdad,  about  58  British  miles,  is  the  Til- 
lage of  Hilleh  on  both  banks  of  the  Euj>lirateH,  constructed  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  ih  well  built,  iukI  contaiiia  a  population  of 
12,000  inhabitarilH,  eeveral  stately  caravatu'^eviw,  and  an  extensive  bazaar. 
Here  is  a  bri4lge  of  boats  acroas  the  river  connecting  the  eastern  and 
weeteni  paits  of  the  town. 

Ruins  of  Bahijlun,']  Immediately  to  the  N.  and  the  W»  are  the  vast 
ruins  of  the  mighty  Babylon,  attesting  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  the  truth 
of  prophecy.  These,  long  unknown  to  tlie  learned  and  Christian  world, 
have  l>een  diligently  explored  by  the  late  lamented  Mr  liich,  consul  at 
Bagdad,  by  Ker  Porter,  Buckingliam,  and  Mignet,  lo  whom  the  reader 
must  be  referred  for  circumstantial  details,  as  the  limits  of  our  work  do 
not  admit  a  lengthened  de&cription :  we  can  only  afford  room  for  an  outline : 

They  commcnf«  at  (he  vUlaK«  of  Mkhowel,  and  eict«nd  1^  mWv^  ^uth  ftll  the  wnj  to  Hilleh.  an4  %\ 
the  distauce  nf  6  miles  W.  of  thntdiy  stands  Uie  Bin  Neinroud  nr  th&  iinrii*Dt  te'ia]»1e  of  Ueltu.  If 
an  equal  pxteDt  ta  th«  E  «f  the  Euptiratea  be  admitted,  the  mcB^area  of  tf«»r4K]otU9  are  Tally  JtutlflMi, 
irhn  MMaigm  •  eqiiar«  iif  480  stadeii  to  aadent  IlobyloD,  or  lU  Bqiuir«  mlli'4,  an  turlonad  space  bIm 
Uaie*  that  orctipiH  by  I^oodtm  In  thr>  n>nim«no<iMn«nt  of  th'u  century.  A]l  Ihb  Inclnted  siai!*  to  fUl 
of  iDU'undft,  remaiiu  of  aacieDt  walU,  dourted  water  courtrs,  and  andimt  ^mbankinenla.  Hiwv  ar» 
fchr««|;rest  mB«K«i>f  rains  oa  Ui«  ei»tera  aide  of  Uie  Euphrates  whirh  pitrtirularty  arr«>3t  uttenUoa  : 
the  MukaUibet  the  Katr  or  palaoe»  and  the  Amran^ill,  beaddn  &  RreaC  nurrber  of  Rtuall  moanda.  Th« 
Amramkili  b  a  masi  nf  ruiu  1400  yardi  ton^  on  tbo  SIW.  fsoe,  1 100  on  %hp  foaiteru  facr,  nnd  SfiO  en  the 
DorUiero  face,  bt^ing  of  a  trtangalu-  flgqre,  and  riidiif  In  aonae  plaiva  tn  70  feet  of  ele ratkin  above  tfe* 
keee.  Tkte  vast  mass  Is  eoiniKMed  of  earth  mixed  with  fra^^ents  «r  brick,  broken  imttery,  vltrlira. 
lianft,  tnortWt  bitainea,  whitet  the  foot  at  erery  ntup  ainkt  in  the  loose  dunt  and  ruhbUh.  TU«  aiae* 
ttM  bc«a  raceenlTely  emplied  of  Iti  bricka  for  ntodeni  httUdinffs,  to  far  Ha  they  coutd  be  exttierted. 
The  Katr  la  a  rest  mound  biO  yards  K,  of  this,  2J<]0  yiLrdA  In  nrcunLferencNr>,  and  la  full  70  feet  attOTa 
tbe  ftfleral  level.  It  aiipears  to  have  been  composed  of  buildinga  far  «a|>eriur  to  aU  the  oUicn  on  the 
•aatem  aMe,  aa  it  L«  one  entire  maaa  of  furooGe  burnt  bricks,  whereas  thoee  of  the  others  are  of  aao 
dried  brkka.  TUia  large  pile  of  niio  fai  lappoaed  by  both  Klch  and  Ker  Parter  to  have  bwn  tiM 
terraced  palaoe  of  Nebiu-hadnetxar.  On  a  ri%»  ol  Itn  moaldertnj  raina  a  till  fluuriahea  a  solitary  kraa 
railed  Jthtig^  at  a  ipectea  perfectly  forei^  to  Babylanta,  but  recoiirnlsed  as  Che  Arabian  Atlt  ot  *  Um 
tamariak.*  It  must  have  been  origtnalijr  of  caomMnuaiie  ;.  but  only  part  of  itn  trunk  now  rem^M^ 
which  atill  Bupporta  iia  evergreen  feitd  '(vide.apreadinf  branchea.  It  must  at  least  be  1200  yeara  old, 
as  tnutition  beani  it4  exiatence  aa  Tar  bark  aa  tbe  daya  of  AM  tbe  eon-lo-taw  itf  Mohamimd,  atid  to 
revered  by  tbe  Arabs  aa  ita  shade  afforded  shelter  and  repiiee  to  that  khalif  when  (aint  with  faOgtu 
from  tlie  battle  of  Hilleh.  Title  tree  may  be  auppoeed  a  irenn  from  the  terraced  Rardena  of  Babyloa 
whkb  ooee  covered  the  apaee  where  it  now  grows.— A  mile  atid  a  half  to  the  K,  of  the  Kasr  stands 
the  rest  mass  of  the  Siukallib*  nr  MujeQiite^  that  is,  *  the  nvertitrned.*  U  1«  of  nn  nblitni^  fiKvr«,  SOO 
yards  Umg  on  Che  northern  aide,  »K)  on  the  Bouthem,  \M  on  the  eastpm,  and  l:ffi  on  the  weatvnii 
whilst  the  elevatiod  of  tbe  9.E.  angle  Is  111  feet.  Iliis  rtiin  was  aupposed  by  t^etro  nvl\%  Val)e,a«d 
Rennet,  to  have  been  the  aodent  temple  of  Belua.  But  this  opininn  haa  been  C04Dp]etely  ovt>rturaed 
by  Ricfa  and  Porter,  lliia  ruin  aboimdi  wHb  IrogmcnU  of  all  }tii)A\  ai  bridu  auA^ried  and  fumaee 
baked,  pottery,  bitumen*  pebble^  vitrified  scuriu.  bita  of  glass,  and  mother  of  pearl,  la  tbb  ai«a 
are  many  dens  of  wild  bea^ta,  and  in  most  of  lb«  ravines  are  numbers  nf  bats  and  owls,  tkoa  vxMR* 
pli/yiog  the  truth  of  the  prediition.  that  wUd  beaati  nf  the  deaert  abuiild  dwell  there,  that  their  hMiait 
illould  be  foU  of  **  dwleful  rreatures ;  that  owla  should  dwell  there,  and  aatyrs  dance  there."  E^xee^ 
ttie  BLr*  Nemroud  the  ruina  on  the  W.  bide  do  not  enrreapatid  in  ma^i'ttude  to  tlio«e  on  the  eaat  aldSL 
—The  BivM  Nemroud  u  6|  inilea  a  W,  of  Htllwh,  and  9  roUee  B.E.  of  the  Mujelllhe.  It  ia  calb-d  by  the 
modem  JeM-s  '  the  priaoB  of  NehaehadOiecaar.'  Thla  maai  Ja  eturounded  by  n  ruined  ival)  tfj0S  fwl 
la  riri'umferenre,  and  atanda  by  itieir  dialioet  ttnm  all  the  otiker  ruina  in  the  centre  of  a  now  lolitarjr 
waatc  Uke  tbe  awfal  dgwe  of  Prophecy  herwlf»  potaiting  out  tbe  rompleie  fulfilment  of  ber  aolemn  dr. 
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QotM-iattnn.  Th*  tuflf[ht  of  VbU  rnin  U 108  feet,  siunDouoted  by  k  b>w«r  97  f«et  lUflltr  bUU«  «iid  SS  Mt 
brti«l  'fliU  low«r  Btfutda  on  Uii>  aummltui  tlta  WMtera  iidn  wbieh  ri8<w  nt  ouc«s  fmio  thi*  plftin«  iji 
ooir  irtup«Bdoiu  pjrKmidrtL  liUl,  uid  14  ft  «t>]id  maiM  of  Ihe  flmett  brirk«work,  pr«s«ntJin(r  the  appfwaoee 
«ima  Mifte  of  a  ktriieture  orifioaUj'  qiiBdmrjgtiJBr.  It  U  rent  b«lf. way  to  the  batuim,  but  whi>th«r  hy 
Ite  li*itd vt iDUi  nr  vliitatioD  of  tba  el^mentt  Ker  Porter  eaimot  datemilne,  but  think »  it  to  Imve  b««n 
4rtN*l«d  b]r  llf  htajinf.  Bat  Vltritipi  hu  pruvf><)  that  It  <rM  burnt  by  » IWtblAii  Mtnp  not  lanir  alter 
Babykoo  full  into  Iheir  hand*,  And  thit  hr  put  aunf  of  the  lnh«bitaiita  to  death.  ThJn  t4>inplit  wm 
built  a  Bbulium  or  btVi  iet't  ifi  hpijtht,  and  run-iaU^d  nf  ft  aUfM  or  ta«r«rB  luccofAively  •uniioun,t4n|f  «ad) 
«ilhtfr«  and  uarrowinf  ffradutlly,  the  whole  b«iafr  crownvd  by  a  vtatitc  of  B«la«,  40  feet  hlgti,  uf  mauy 
|«1^  Not  hatf  that  elevatioD  now  vxists  ;  or  only  3  stagca  «ut  of  thf  S  kt  preMnt  r«inatn,  A  largo 
trlaqfcJar  noniid,  equal  \a  hi>ifht  tu  tiw  Kau-,  and  l;if4«  r«et  br«iad.  hj  1.03A  long,  »tand«  ^0  fi^et  to 
tiM  &  gf.IlM  oattero  faoe  of  the  Birt  To  lh«  N.W.  of  Ihe  ril\a^  of  Aimoa  !tan<b  tnothitr  mound 
900  jvd*  loinff.  by  U  fmt  bifh.  Two  iDtl««  Akrthcr  N.W.  it  aootber  UMsmbUf^  of  mounds.  th«  nvoot 
eoiMiderable  al  which  U  35  ftfct  hlg^h.  Tlii«  tut  anemblafc  of  monadod  htiapa  extendi  3  mi)n  In 
Iragttl,  aftd  in  Ker  Porter 'a  opinion  are  the  rulfis  (^  tbv  leaacr  add  older  palace  of  the  Babj'lonish 
feSagVk  A  inile  beyond  thisf  ■  number  of  minor  moonde  «|>p«an,  mora  tbatt  half  a  tniitt  broad,  and 
3|  nllea  irvt  S.  and  then  S. E.  t4iwanb  tli«  Btra  ia  another  iraat  afiaee  corered  with  the  ruins  of  fomtf 
btiild|Bfi»  catendiuff  i(  milea  la  longth.  AU  th«ae  mouDda  now  mentiooA]  are  dpoi-ly  within  the  dr- 
eoit  of  tJw  aoulent  Babyloa,  and  damoiutrate  Ita  amniiilf  mapiUude.  Thdy  are  all  of  brick  urithout 
•xee^on,  aa  no  atooe  exists  in  the  alluvia!  aail  of  t^  Babyloniaa  delta.  Other  large  monnda  of 
Babflaakh  oriigiii  have  been  explored  in  ita  toiiwadiate  vkdnliy,  as  tboae  of  ELHhajfmfr  aod  othera  E. 
•r  Hlilallr^w  mound  of  Aggar  Kuff  10  inllat  N.W.  of  Bagdad^^^ha  mouiida  of  Sawrm»  i  league* 
Hillahi— baaldea  two  other  large  moanda  Staaguea  S.  of  the  auw  ptae*.  Indeed  tiie  whale 
IbvB  B^ad  8.  W  to  H{ll«h,  and  from  Hilleh  S.E.  ti  the  marab  of  Lemlooro.  la  foil  of  ruioa, 
mar  population  and  opulence  ^  but  all  now  a  dreary  waitc. 

Hiraf  4rr.]  To  the  S-E.  of  Hillfh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Roomiyah 
marsh,  are  the  ruins  of  Him,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mondar  dynasty 
of  Arabian  princcR  ;  and  in  its  iinmediate  vicinity  arc  thoae  of  Ca/ti^  for- 
mefly  a  seat  of  the  klialifs,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  obsolete  Ai'a* 
bic  alphabetical  character  denominated  the  Cu/ic. — Nirar  these  ruined 
towftt)  i«  the  venerated  tomb  of  Ah^e  the  khalif,  called  Mexjid  Ak'e.  Both 
this  and  the  tomb  of  Hofletn  are  auimally  visited  by  large  batida  of  Fernian 
pilgrims,  but  both  have  been  plundered  of  their  accumulated  wealth  by 
the  ferocious  Wahabitea. 

A'arwoA.]  At  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  an<l  Tigris  is  the  fortress 
of  Komah,  commanding  the  navi^tion  of  these  riv^ers.  Delofv  this,  the 
Hhat'Ul^Arab  is  an  immense  body  of  water,  and  the  largest  frigate  may 
anchor  close  to  the  shore. 

BaxsoraJ^  Bas^ora,  on  thin  large  combined  Btreand^  70  miles  above  the 
[mouth,  18  still  a  commercial  city  ol  ^reat  itiiporlatice.  The  magnitude  of 
ftljiii  city — aa  usual  anionja:sl  lraveller§ — is  variously  jriv4«n,  at  7  roile.H  by 
Keibohr,  and  12  by  Irwan  ;  and  its  population  estimated  at  from  4O,O06 
to  60,000  soub.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  ;  and  recently  a  wall  GO  miles 
in  length  has  been  built  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Ambs  of  the 
de^rt.  The  low  situation  of  Bassora,  and  the  land  immediately  in  its 
vicinity,  render  it  liable  to  inundations  from  the  Shat-a!-Arab.  A  large 
embankment  to  prevent  these  was  made  all  the  way  from  Ba.«if)ora  up  to 
Kornali,  and  the  keeping  it  in  repair  was  committed  to  the  Arab  emir  of 
Shoog>iho<ig ;  but  in  consequence  of  hia  neglect  the  Euphrates  hat»  re- 
peatedly broken  its  biiukH  above  Kornahj  and  inundated  all  the  desert 
round  Bassora.  Kinnier  in  of  opinion  that  if  more  care  be  not  taken  than 
of  Jate  years  to  prevent  these  inundations^  Bassoi-a  itself  will  be  swept 
•  Bassora  is  famous  fur  itB  date-pluntatioiiH,  and  Ii^h  being  a  great 
for  horses  which  are  brought  thtther  from  the  motit  distant  parts  of 
Arabia.  Not  one-third  of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  inhabited,  two- 
thirds  being  occupied  by  corn-fields  and  dati^-plantationa  and  ^rdetia. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  motley  mixture  of  Turk^,  Arabs,  an<l  otlien^.  'A 
great  nmny  Arab  tribes  roam  tlie  deserts  on  botli  eides  of  the  Shat-al-Arab, 


and  between  Bassora  and  Bagdad. 
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IV.— SYRIA,    PUCENICIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 

BouHdanes.2  This  diviHion  contains  the  regions  of  tfie  Oronte 
Jordan,  and  Mount  Lebanon.  On  the  N.E.  tliifl  large  tract  is  bou 
by  the  Euphraies,  on  the  E.  by  the  dcHerl  of  Syrioj  now  reckoned  p 
Arabin,  on  tbe  W.  by  tJie  Mediterranean,  on  the  N.  by  tbe  Almi 
branch  of  the  Tauriaa  chain,  and  on  the  S*  by  a  line  drawn  froi 
eoQthem  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  due  W.  to  the  mouth  of  tbe 
stream  of  Jlhinocolunu  Iji  ancient  geogi-aphy  Syria  included,  bi 
Syria  Proper,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  according  to  Pliny  Me 
taraia  and  Babylonia.  Syr'm  was  anciently  called  Aram  ;  and  Me 
taniia  Aram  Nakarajim  or  '  Aram  of  the  rivers,'  as  before  stated.  1 
the  name  of  Arimt  given  to  the  ancient  Syrians,  aa  Homer,  H< 
and  Nonnua,  inform  us,  and  con-esponding  to  Armnwans  or  *  inliab 
of  Aram.'  Whilst  the  descendants  of  Ai-am  the  aon  of  Shem  gave 
name  to  Syria  which  they  occupied,  the  descendants  of  Canaan  the  b 
Ham  occupied  and  gave  their  name  to  Phtenicia  and  Palestine  W.  o 
Jordan,  out  of  which  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  Josbui 
commander  of  the  Hebrews,  wfjo  were  also  a  Shemitic  race  as  well  t 
Aramieans.  In  the  days  of  David,  Aram  or  Syria  was  divided  ii 
number  of  petty  principalities,  as  Aram  Maachaj  Aram  Zahah^  ^ 
Beth  Rehobf  and  Aram  Dammasek^  8ic,  The  Ai-atis  denominate 
BaAv'el-Skafftf  *  the  country  on  the  left  or  north,"  in  opposition  lo  Y 
or  *  tbe  iouth  or  light.'  These  denominations  refer  to  the  posiiii 
Mecca,  and  proceed  on  the  notion  that  Syria  is  part  of  Arabia.  SI  - 
18  also  tbe  name  given  to  tbe  diHtrict  of  Damai^cua. 

Potitical  Divisions.^     The  following  are  the  political  divisions  oi 
region :  m 


PaahaUct. 


Aleppo,    . 

Tripoli,     . 
Sidon  and  Acre, 
Damascus, 


Ancient  Divisions, 

Cyrrbestica,  Chalcidene,  Selencia,  and  tbe  dUtri 
Antioch.  -J 

Casiutis  and  Northern  Phoenicia.  V 

Southern  Pluenicia,  part  of  Cceloayria*  and  Gali 
Apamene,    Palrayrene,  Eaatera  Coelosyria,  ant 
remainder  of  Palestine.  ■ 


It  must  be  observed  tlmt  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  auch  terri 
arrangements,  as  tbe  number  and  boundaries  of  paslialics  are  coutin 
varying  according  to  the  abilities  or  intrigues  of  the  pa»ha8,  and  the  §j 
of  expediency  adopted  by  a  government  the  most  tynmnical,  weak 
capricious  of  all  tbe  despotiaros  which  have  rursetl  tliis  fine  and 
opulent  region.  The  whole  territory  comprised  in  the  above  table, 
tains,  according  to  Malte  Brno,  a  superficies  of  51,778  square  wilea 
elusive  of  the  desert;  and  the  population  at  most  does  tiot  ej 
2,000,000.>» 


"  Though  Comnmfene  alrniys  made  a  part  of  Syrt«  with  the  Gr»ek  and  B 
cco^mpb«r%  nod  tboufh  Ma1(«  Urun,  in  loiitoiiniky  to  thi»  mnd  to  establiihed  ct 
haa  reckoned  Comtntigfne  n  port  of  Syria  iu  his  tfthle,  yet  we  have  kept  it  oul 
xnakcH  no  p«rt  of  the  present  political  arran^p.ment  of  Syria,  but  1h  included  ' 
p«kjihiil]c  of  Miuraiiht  already  described  under  the  he^id  of  Anatolia,  or  AsIm  Minor 
even  by  Malte  brim  himself,  Cowtua^ene  is  inciuded  in  hi*  table  of  the  po 
gea^riHphy  of  Asia  Minor,  an  heloni^Ltig  to  the  pashalir.  of  Mi^rash,  and  is  claiafd 
fr/j£  (.sBlauHiiA  and  CUJcIa,  as  a  diBtinct  province  froni  Syria. 
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CHAP.  I.-PHYS1CAL  ASPECT. 

Stria  is  a  very  yaried  country  of  monntains,  and  Talleya,  and  plaina. 
The  chief  mountain-ianges  are  those  which  on  the  north  separate  Syria 
from  ihe  district  of  Conimagene,«-tho8e  which  separate  it  from  the  val- 
ley of  Ul-Bo8tan, — and  finally  those  which  separate  it  from  the  ancient 
Cuicia  on  the  N.W.  These  ranges  are  all  spurs  from  the  great  Tau- 
naa  range.— Jlfoiin/  Rhotsus,  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Amanus,  termi- 
nataa  at  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  is  5,550  feet  above  the  level  of 
die  sea.  But  the  Syrian  chain  properly  commences  at  Mount  Casiust  a 
faoge  peak,  to  the  S.  of  Antioch,  whidi  shoots  up  to  the  heavens  its  needle- 
Hke  point  encircled  with  forests.  From  this  p<nnt  the  same  chain,  under 
wioos  appellations,  winds  alongst  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
width,  it  is  seldom  more  than  24  miles  distanU^-Afoun/  Lebanon  is  the 
moat  elevated  pert  of  this  chain,  which  extends  between  Tripoli  and  Acre. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Baalbec,  this  chain  becomes  connected  with 
the  more  eastern  chain  by  a  lateral  range  shutting  up  the  valley.  This 
more  eastern  range,  divided  from  the  Lebanon  range  by  the  valley  above 
mentioned,  was  called  Anii'Libanut  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  running  in  a 
parallel  dkection  with  and  opposite  to  it.  This  appellation  is,  however, 
vnknown  to  the  natives,  and  being  somewhat  arbitrarily  used  by  the  an- 
cients, has  g^ven  rise  to  much  learned  and  useless  discussion.  All  that  is 
known  is,  diat  at  the  source  of  the  Leitani,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Baalbec,  the  range  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  called 
Lebanon,  strictly,  after  running  S.W.  for  a  considerable  space,  and  front- 
ing the  sea,  terminates  near  the  shore  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  Tyre ; 
whilst  the  more  eastern  branch,  running  in  a  similar  direction,  terminates 
on  the  shore  at  Cape  Blanco,  the  Promontorium  album  of  Pliny.  Over 
this  promontory  is  a  narrow  pass  of  two  yards  broad,  and  a  mile  in  length, 
having  bushes  on  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left  a  tremendous  precipice 
overhanging  the  sea,  which  rages  as  in  a  storm  at  its  foot.  This  cape  is 
about  20  road  miles  to  the  N.  of  Acre.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Baalbec  the  proper  Lebanon  terminates  ;  but  the  other  range  with  which 
it  is  connected  runs  north,  under  the  modem  name  of  the  Ansarian  moun- 
tains, separating  the  basin  of  the  Orontes  from  the  coast.  At  the  source 
of  the  Jordan,  the  eastern  range  or  Antilibanus  diverges  into  two  branches, 
the  western  of  which  has  been  described ;  whilst  the  other  diverges  to 
the  S.£.  and  £.,  having  a  wide  intermediate  valley.  From  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  chain  runs  more  than  200 
miles  north ;  whilst,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  two  branches  of  the  main 
rai^  extend  upwards  of  50  miles  each.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  is 
the  Jebal-eUShiek  or  *  mountain  of  the  Shiek,'  called  JehaUeUTa^  or 
'  the  snowy  mountain'  by  Abulfeda,  which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  lies 
due  W.  of  Damascus.  The  predominant  constituent  of  this  range  is  cal- 
careous rock,  whitish,  hard,  and  ringing  when  struck.  The  granite  hardly 
appears  till  we  arrive  at  the  vicinity  of  Moimt  Sinai  and  the  Red  sea. 
The  whole  of  the  Syrian  mountains  in  all  their  ramifications  are  limestone, 
except  in  the  Hauran,  where  black  porous  basalt  is  the  predominating 
rock.  Near  Damascus  are  immense  caverns,  one  of  which  can  contain 
4000  men. 

R%vers.'\  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  long  valley,  watered 
by  the  Orontes ;  in  the  S.,  tliat  watered  by  the  Jordan,  and  the  hollow  tract 
containing  the  Dead  sea ;  and  in  the  eastern  division  is  the  deltg|htfu\  ^« 
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uf  Damascui^*  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Orontcs  and  the  Jt>rdan,  ninnmg 
in  opposite  directionB,  the  rest  l>eing  generally  mere  torrents  from  the 
raoufitainSf  running  short  and  rapid  coarsea.  The  tornier  of  these  streams, 
though  hailing  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  direct,  iu  bat  a  small  riv^er, 
and  would  be  completel^'dry  lu  summer  but  for  the  numerous  dams  erected 
here  and  there  to  preserve  its  waters.  The  water  t!ju»  retained  requires  the 
aid  of  machinery  to  rai^e  it  for  the  supply  of  the  adjainiup;  plains.  Ii  has 
hence  obtained  the  name  of  El-Aas'i^  or  '  the  Obstinate,'  says  Abulfeda. 
The  Jordan  is  a  much  more  rapid  and  considerable  stream  tlian  the  Orontea, 
and  is  said  by  the  elder  PHny  to  he  a  iine  limpid  stream,  large  enough  for 
the  Talley  it  waters.  With  ail  the  labour  which  ban  been  ex|>emled  ia  ex- 
aminiug  the  Holy  Land  by  hosts  of  travellers,  geographers,  antiquarians,  and 
theological  critics,  the  real  source  of  the  Jordan  Is  still  a  problem.  The 
branch  of  Paneaa  has  been  taken  almost  universally  for  its  source,  rising 
from  the  well  Phiala ;  but  the  >Ioiet  Hasbeya  which  issues  from  the  western 
foot  of  the  Jebal-Sbiek  is  now  esteemed  the  larger  source  of  the  Jordoo, 
and  receives  the  Paneas  branch  in  its  way  to  the  lake  of  Houle.  It  is  some^ 
what  surprising  that  travellers  have  not  yet  followed  up  the  course  of  the 
Haabeyn  branch  to  its  remotest  source.  As  to  the  well  or  pond  of  Phiala, 
mentioned  hy  Josepbus,  it  is  not  yet  found  ;  at  least  travellers,^  who  have 
seen  several  wells  or  ponds  among  the  mountains  near  its  supposed  site* 
disagree  in  their  relations  ;  and  the  sources  of  the  Hasbeya  and  the  Tel-el- 
Kttdi  must  be  examined*  and  their  junction  with  the  river  of  Paneas,  before 
we  can  tell  which  is  the  true  Jordan-  The  junction,  however,  of  all  these 
makes  the  Jordan  :  the  branch  of  Paneas  being  the  Little  Jordan  of  Josephus. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  is  not  above  130  B.  miles  to  the  Dead  sea, 
but  it  receives  a  number  of  large  streams  on  both  sides^  especially  from  the 
Jebal-Hauran,  as  the  Mandkom  and  the  Zcrka,  Various  accounts  are  j^veu 
of  its  size  by  travellers,  which  are  dithcult  to  reconcile,  but  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  saw  it  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  when  its  volume 
varies  both  in  depth  and  width.  Pococke  describes  it,  near  it»  outlet  into 
the  Dead  sea,  as  larger  than  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  perhaps  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor,  the  stream  rapid  and  turhitl ;  but  he  saw  it  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  March  when  its  volume  ia  greatest.  It  no  longer  oversows  its 
banks  as  in  ancient  days,  its  channel  being  now  worn  vviry  deep. 

Lak€S,~\  The  chief  lakes  in  Syina  proper  ai-e  those  of  the  Bahar-el^ 
Kades^  and  Apamen  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  lake  of 
Antioch,  In  the  highest  valley  of  the  Antihbanus  is  the  small  lake  of 
Limone,  and  in  the  district  of  Daraascns  is  the  Nahar-ei-Mar/Ut  or 
"  Lake  of  the  Meadows/'  in  which  the  numerous  streams,  inigating  the 
celebrated  plain  of  that  city,  are  lost ;  it  is  saline.  But  the  chief  of  all 
the  lakes  in  this  region  is  that  of  AspImiiUes  commonly  called  the  Dead 
Sea.  By  the  late  discovenes  of  Burckhardt,  this  lake  is  now  ascertaiued  to  ^ 
have  had  no  existence  previous  to  the  destruction  of  fSodom  and  Gomorrha, 
but  to  have  been  wholly  the  effect  of  that  tremendous  catastrophe  which 
befel  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  narrated  by  Moses.  Prenous  to  this  epoch 
the  Jordan  pursued  its  southern  course  to  the  gulf  of  Akaha,  or  eastern 
tongue  of  the  Red  sea,  through  tlie  long  valley  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  just 
a  continuation  of  the  same  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  runs,  and  of 
that  which  bounds  the  Dead  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely 
by  what  physical  agency  this  disastrous  event  was  accomplished,  and  ihti 
«iib;ect  would  require  a  long  discussion,  for  it  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  lake  has  uot  yet  been  fully  explored,  nor  the  mountains  on  its  shores. 
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It  ba9  never  been  nayigated  by  so  mucb  aa  a  boat  in  modern  tiniM ;  iu 
level  has  not  been  taken,  ita  depth  sounded,  nor  the  ainuosities  of  iu 
cour8e  ascertained.  Its  dimensions  have  been  so  variously  given,  by  both 
ancienta  and  moderns,  that  we  cannot  fix  them  mth  preci.^ion.  According 
to  Mr  Bankesy  its  utmost  leng-th  is  not  above  30  B.  miles,  in  a  Btraigbt 
line  from  N.  to  S. ;  whilst  according  to  the  ancients  it  was  double  that 
length.  But  it  is  probable  that,  like  many  other  lakes,  it  has  ranch 
decreased,  and  is  still  decreaeing ;  but  observations  are  still  wanting  to  estab- 
lish thifl  hypothest9,  however  much  its  modem  extent  may  disagree  with 
that  assigned  it  by  the  ancieuta,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  known  it 
much  better  than  we.  Ite  breadth  ia  also  undetermined.  The  Hpecific  gravity 
of  its  water  ia  greater  than  that  of  any  other  saline  lake  on  the  surface  of 
tbe  globe,  containing  one- fourth  of  its  weight  in  salts,  if  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  desiccation  ;  or  if  desiccated  at  a  temperature  of  ISO*'  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  they  will  amount  to  41  percent  of  the  water.  The  water  of  this 
Iftke  b  perfectly  transparent,  its  taste  extremely  bitter,  saline  and  pungent. 
The  water  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  contrary,  ia  extremely  disaimilar,  being 
mohf  sweety  and  light,  containing  only  a  300th  part  of  the  solid  matter  con- 
taioed  in  the  water  of  the  lake.  **  Whoever,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  has 
•een  the  Dead  sna^  will  ever  after  have  its  aspect  impressed  on  bis  memory ; 
it  IB,  in  truth,  »  gloomy  and  fearful  »pectacle.  The  precipices  in  general 
descend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  and,  on  account  of  their  height,  it  is  seldom 
agitated  by  the  winds  ;  its  chores  arc  not  visited  by  any  footstep,  save  thai 
of  the  wild  .4jab,  anil  he  holds  it  in  superstitious  dread.  On  some  parts 
of  the  rocks  there  is  a  thick  sulphureous  incnialalion,  which  appears  foreign 
to  their  substance  ;  and  in  their  steep  descent*^,  there  are  several  deep 
caverns,  where  the  benighted  Bedouin  sometimes  finds  a  home.  No  un- 
pteasaot  effluvia  are  perceptible  around  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occasionally 
flying  across.  For  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bank  the  water  appeared 
irery  shallow ;  this,  with  the  soft  slime  of  the  bottom,  and  the  fatigue  we 
had  undergone,  prevente<l  our  trying  its  bouyant  properties  by  bathing.  A 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mud  are  found  t!io»e  black  sulphureous 
stones  out  of  which  crosses  are  made  and  aotd  to  thi^  pilgrims.  The  water 
has  an  abominable  taste,  in  which  that  of  «dt  predominates ;  and  we  observed 
incroBtations  of  salt  on  the  surface  of  Home  of  the  rocks." 


CHAP.   II.-CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate^  In  a  region  so  diversified  as  Syria,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
•pondent  diversity  both  of  climate  and  produce.  According  to  Volney,  Syria 
boa  three  climates  :  that  of  the  mountains,  that  of  the  plattis,  and  that  of  the 
coaat.  The  summits  of  the  snowy  Lebanon  diflFuse  a  salubrious  coolnesH, 
whilst  that  of  the  coast  i^  hot  and  humid,  and  the  mljoiniiig  plains  of  the 
Syrian  desert  are  subjected  to  a  dry  and  scorching  heat.  The  seasons  and 
the  productions  consequently  vary.  In  tbe  mountains,  the  order  of  the 
former  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  of  France :  the  winter  lasting 
from  November  to  March,  sharp  and  rigorous.  No  year  passes  without 
8QOW  in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  it 
several  feet  deep  for  whole  months.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  agreeable, 
and  the  summer-heata  moderate.  In  the  plains,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
vernal  equinox  has  passed,  a  sudden  transition  takes  place  to  overpowering 
heats  which  last  till  October,  There  is  no  gradual  transition,  an  with  un,  from 
winter  to  apring,  and  from  tbe  latter  to  summer,  but  the  summer  cona- 
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menceSi  as  it  were,  inatautaueously  ;  but,  on  tfie  other  hanci^  90  tetnper&te  ii 
the  winter  that  orange -treeH,  dateo,  banaaasj  and  other  delicate  fruitii,  grow 
ID  the  open  field. 

Agricuitttral  Produce.^  If  Syria  were  under  an  enlightened  Hj^atem  of 
political  government,  where  human  art  and  indaatry,  uecwre  of  protection  and 
reinuoeration,  wotild  duly  second  the  advantages  of  nature^  no  country  on 
the  globe  would  he  more  productive  of  vegetable  wealth  than  it.  In  the 
8inall  compass  of  twenty  leagues  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  moBt  distant 
regions  might  be  brought  together.  Besides  the  common  productions  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton-plant,  which  are  every  where  cul- 
tiyated,  different  districts  have  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  themaelves, 
te  sesairoam  and  dhoura  in  Palestine,  maize  in  the  light  soil  of  Balbec,  and 
rice  in  the  marshy  district  of  Houle.  Sugar-canes  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  gardens  of  Saide  and  Bairoot,  and  equal  thoiie  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Delta*  Indigo  grows  fipontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  iu  the 
country  of  Ba»ban,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  cause  it  acquire  a 
good  quality.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  the  hills  of  Latakie,  wiiich  creates 
a  commercial  intercourse  witli  Damietta  and  Cairo.  At  present  this  plant 
is  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.  As  for  treesj^  independent  of  the  c«dar 
and  the  cypress,  the  olive  grows  at  Antioch  and  Ram  la  to  the  height  of  an 
oak.  The  white  mulberry  forms  the  wealth  of  the  country  of  the  Drusesi 
by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it.  The  red  and  white  wines 
of  Lebanon  rival  those  of  Hourdeaui>  Lemons  and  water-melons  of 
Huperior  quality  are  the  boast  of  Jafia  ;  the  oiunges  of  Tripoli  equal  those 
of  Malta  ;  the  figs  of  Bairout  those  of  Marseilles,  and  its  bananas  rival  those 
of  St.  Domingo ;  Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  pistachio  nuts  ;  and  all  the  fruits 
of  Europe  are,  bs  it  were,  combined  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Damascus ; 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  ih^  famed  Arabian  colfee-plant  might  also  lie  cultivated 
in  Palestine*  To  expatiate  on  this  subject  as  it  deserves  would  require  a 
volume ;  all  that  can  be  here  done  is  merely  to  give  a  short  outline  of 
the  varied  produce  of  Syria. 

Animnl  Productions. ~\  All  our  domestic  aoimak  are  here  produced, 
besides  the  buffaloe  and  the  camel.  For  our  deer,  it  has  the  gazelle  ;  and, 
in  place  of  wolves,  it  has  the  jackal,  the  hyena,  and  the  ounce,  which  last 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  tiger.  We  bear  of  no  lions,  though  they  once  fre- 
qut'oUid  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan.  We  hear  as  little  of  bears,  which  once 
abounded.  Of  the  Lnsect-tHbes,  the  locust  is  the  most  formidable,  and 
more  destructive  to  *SyTia  than  all  the  ferocious  animals  put  together.  These 
insects  are  usually  generated,  during  an  uncommonly  mild  winter,  in  the  Sy- 
rian and  Arabian  deserts;  from  thence  they  take  their  flight  to  the  plains  of 
Syria,  where  they  devour  every  species  of  vegetable  life,  grass,  foliage,  and 
every  g^een  thing,  leaving  the  ground  bare  and  desert.  Their  approach 
causes  universal  terror,  and  their  visit  is  followed  by  certain  famine.  A 
bird,  called  samarmar  by  the  Syrians,  which  devours  this  destructive  insect, 
combined  with  the  S.£.  winds,  which  drives  them  into  the  Mediterranean^ 
are  the  only  hope  of  the  people.  There  is  a  kind  of  locust  which  affords 
a  species  of  food  to  man. 

Minerals,^  Tliis  is  a  ban'en  subject,  travellers  saying  little  or  nothing 
on  the  matter.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  mountains  are  composed  of 
primitive  limestone,  and  that  marble  of  various  kinds  is  abundant.  W© 
die  informed  that  coal  has  beeu  lately  found  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
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CHAP.   Ill POPULATION— LANGUAGE— RELIG lON- 

In  proportion  to  ita  extent,  no  country  on  earth  presents  so  motley  a 
population  as  Syria.  One  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  t}ie  frtequent  re- 
volutions which  Syria  hiw*  undergone,  harin^  been  aucceaaively  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  A&syrianjj,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Maccdoniaiiti,  Romans, 
Arabs,  Turks,  CniRadera,  Mainelukea,  and  the  Qamanleefl,  to  wliom  it  is 
nomtnally  smbject.  The  aboriginal  nativeB,  the  deecendantii  of  Aram,  amal- 
gamated  with  the  Greeks,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  present  inhabi- 
lants,  which  are  a  mixed  aftsemhlago  of  Turks,  Koordt,  Titrcomans,  Aru6Sf 
JewSf  and  the  numerous  tribes  and  hostile  creeds,  that  exUt  in  the  nioun-^ 
tatns  and  valleys  of  bath  the  Lebanone  and  the  mountains  of  the  Hauraii. 
To  state  the  amount  of  such  a  moDgiel  population  is  impoHBible,  an  we  have 
no  precise  data  ou  the  subject.  We  only  know  that  it  \^  not  a  tithe  of 
what  Syria  might  support,^  and  probably  of  what  it  once  contained.  Its 
conjectural  number  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  at  most. 

L(tngiiag€,~\  Tlie  languages  epoken  in  this  country  are  as  diversified  as 
the  population.  The  old  Sjnriac  is  spoken  only  in  a  few  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  atid  Mount  Lebanon  ;  and  the  Samaritans  of  Sichem, 
like  the  Jews,  have  forgotten  their  old  language,  which  is  only  prejserved 
in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch-  The  Arabic  predominates  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  towns  ;  and  a  corrupted  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chahlee, 
called  the  Nabathean  language,  is  spoken  by  the  peasantiy.  Turkish  is 
epoken  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities,  whilst  both  it  and  Koordi»h  are 
epoken  in  the  camps  of  the  wandering  Turkomans  and  Koords  in  the  Pa- 
•halic  of  Aleppo.  Respecting  literature  and  science,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  a  word  ■  for  of  the  latti^r  nothing  is  found  in  any  Mahommedaiu 
region,  and  the  former  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  both  amongst  Mnssulmaua  and 
Christiana,  Only  two  hbraries,  says  Volney,  exist  in  all  Syria,  that  of 
Djezzar  Pasha,  at  Acre,  and  the  convent  of  Mar  Hauna  Shouatr,  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Catholics  in  the  country  of  the  Druses.  Here  is  a  printing 
press  established  nigh  a  century  back  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  ;  but  it  is 
on  a  miserable  scale,  merely  printing,  on  an  avei-age,  about  1 8U  volumes  an- 
nually. Only  seven  persons  ai-e  employed  at  this  establishment ;  and  as  no 
work  is  done  on  saints'  days — w!i  ich  are  very  numerous — little  progress  has  or 
can  be  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  hooks  printed  are  Psalters,  which, 
being  the  only  classics  of  the  Christian  children,  are  always  in  ilemand.  But 
the  business  seems  to  be  declining,  and  will  soon  be  given  up. 

Religious  Sects.']  No  country  presents  to  the  observer  such  a  medley 
of  hostile  and  opposite  creeds  as  Syria*  The  two  prevailing  systems  are 
'Mahommedan  and  Christian  ;  but  each  of  these  contending  faiths  is  split 
into  a  variety  of  sects,  which  hate  each  other  as  heartily  a;s  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  do  each  other.  The  Mutualees^  the  Druses^  the  Jnsarianst 
and  Isinaeiians,  are  all  heretical  Mussulman  sects,  detested  by,  and  equally 
detesting,  the  Sonnite  Mussulmauna.  The  Mutualees  are  the  followers  of 
Alee,  whom  they  regard  with  idolatrous  veneration.  This  tribe  inhabited 
the  great  valley  which  divides  the  two  Lebanons,  and  were  so  powerful 
during  the  days  of  Sheik  Daher,  that  they  could  bring  10,000  horsemen  to 
the  field.  But,  by  their  own  ceaseless  intestine  discord,  and  the  political 
cunning  and  military  talents  of  Djezzar  Pasha,  of  Acre,  their  power  has  been 
annihilated ;  and,  driven  from  their  native  sod,  as  they  now  are,  to  the 
rugged  summits  of  the  Antilibanus,  they  are  on  the  eve  of  total  extermi- 
natioD^  and  the  extinction  of  their  very  name.     The  Drt«cs  \vHft  Vo  >J&ft'$i. 


of  the  MaroniteB,  in  the  westem  Lebanon,  and  are  eattrnateJ  at  120,000 
persons.      It  ia  tiiipoBsihW  precisely  to  state  their  religious  creei),  as  they 
have  taken  all  possible  precautions  to  conceal  their  most  obnoxioua  teneta. 
They  are  tlivide<l  into  two  classes,  the  Okhahtj  or  *  the  intellig^ent,'  and  the 
jyfaheUf  or  *  the  ignorant.'     The  former,  composing  the  sacred  order,  are 
10,000  in  number,  and  possess  all  the  »ecrets  of  the  sect,  and  wear  white 
turbans,  the  badge  of  purity.     Every  Thurs<lay  the  Okhals  assemble  in 
their  oratories,  and  perform  their  sacred  rites  ;  but  what  these  are,  none 
bat  they  themselves  know.     Guards  ai-e  posted  round  the  spot  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  profane,  none  but  their  wives  being  permitted  to  be 
there.     If  any  of  the  uninitiated  dare  to  witness  any  part  of  their  sacred 
rites,  instant  deatli   would   be  the  consequence  of  the  discovery.     The 
Djahels  perform  no  religious  rites  whatever,  unless  when  circumstances 
oblige  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Mohammedans.  They  then  enter 
the  mosques  with  the  Turks,  and,  like  them,  recite  their  prayers.     Both 
Christ  and  Moliammed  are  considered  as  impostors  by  them,  and  they 
cherish  an  equal  dislike  to  the  followers  of  both.     They  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Khalif  Hakem,  in  his  future  re*appearance,  and  in  the  transraigra- 
lion  of  souls.     They  have  been  said  to  worship  a  calf  (but  of  this  we  have 
no  certainty),  and  the  image  of  the  Maoula,  or  human  form  of  the  Khalif 
Hakem,  a  golden  image,  locked  up  in  a  sacred  chest  of  silver;  but  of  this 
we  are  also  equally  in  the  dark,  as  none  have  witnessed  their  rites  but  th« 
initiated.     They  are  charged  with  practising  in  their  worship    the  most 
abominable  and  obscene  rites  that  ever  the  gi'ossest  paganism  enjoined* 
The  Ansarmns  and  Isinaelians  are  said  to  have  orginated  in  the  seventh 
century.     Tliey   are    a    sort    of    Soofees,     or    *  Mystical     Mussulmans,' 
and  are  the  famous  assassins  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  crusailes. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  divided  into  the  Melchites,    or 
Jiot/alisLty  Jacobites^  or  MoaophifsitcSy  Armenians^  Nestoriam^  MdroniUs^ 
and    Latins,   or    Western   Catholics.     The  Melchkes  are   the    most    nu- 
merous.    The    very    epithet  is  a   sad    relic    of   the    bad    policy    of  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  was  always  intermeddling  with  the  religious  dis- 
putes of  their  Christian  subjects.     The  Jacobites  are  also  numerous.     The 
/Maronites  me  estimated  at  above  120,000  in  number.     Whilst  the  Att- 
mrians  inhabit  the  coast  and  slope  of  the  mountains,  from  Antioch  to  the 
Nahar  el  Kebir,  the  Mnroaites  extend  southward  from  the  latter  stream  to 
the  Nahar  el  Kelb.     They  were  formerly  Monothelites,  but  renounced  that 
Bereiiy  in  1182,  and  were  re-adraitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  Maronites,  however,  deny  both  their   heresy  and  recantation,    and 
maintain  that  this  account  of  their  heresy  was  false  and  calumnious,  and 
fabricated  by  Eutychius,  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    They  say,  that  their  name  of  Maronites  was  derived 
from  Maro,   a  monk  of  the  5th  C4;ntury,  mentioned  by  Ctirysostom  and 
Theocloret.     However  this  be,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Mardaites^  or  *  rebels  of  Mount  Lebanon,'  who,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury,  were  at  open  war  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  have  always 
maintained  a  species  of  nominal  independence  under  their  Turkish  masters. 
Their  territory  is  called  the  Kesrawan^  the  Castravan  of  the  cruf*ade  hi*i- 
tortans»     According  to  a  census  taken  in  1784,  the  number  of  men  able  to 
carry  arms  was  3.^.000,  which  implies  a  population  of  140,000  souls.     To 
this,  if  we  add  their  clergy,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  dispersed  in  200  convenls» 
and  the  people  of  the  maritime  towns,  as  Djebail,  l^troun,  and  others,  it 
ml/  add  other  10,090  lo  the  above  cftUmtiVe.     Mr  Connor^  on  the  other 
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Imnd,  wlio  wss  here  in  1820,  states  the  wliule  popuktiuti  at  only  dO,QO(> 
bouIh.,  apparently  on  information  procured  from  their  Patriarch,  at  Canobin, 
and  that  the  whole  number  of  men  fit  for  the  use  of  aims  did  not  exceed 
20,000  ;  so  discordant  are  the  hearsay  informations  of  travellers.  They 
eDJoy,  under  the  Turks,  the  liberty  of  ringing  church-bella  and  making 
processions  within  their  own  districts^  These  privileges,  which  no  other 
Christians  in  Syria  enjoy^  of  living  near  so  many  convents  and  churches, 
and  of  giving  a  Loose,  when  they  please,  to  religious  feelings,  and  of  rivals 
ing  the  Mussulmans  in  these,  have  attracted  a  great  Christian  population 
to  a  mountainous  district^  the  most  rugged  and  hanen  of  all  the  Lebanon. 
Though  dependent  on  the  Romish  churcli,  their  clergy  have  etill  the  liberty 
of  electing  a  spiritual  head  out  of  their  own  number,  who  is  entitled  the 
Btttrack  or  Patriarch  of  Antjoch.  Their  clergy,  also,  are  permitted  to 
marry,  hut  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  only  once,  and  the  object  of  their 
cJioice  must  not  be  a  widow,  hut  a  virgin.  The  gospel  only  la  read  aloud 
in  Arabic,  tliat  the  people  may  heai'  it ;  hut  the  mass  is  performed  in 
Syriac,  of  which  dialect  the  greater  pait  understand  not  a  word.  Tlie 
communion  is  partaken  of  in  both  kinds.  Respecting  the  maintenance  of 
[their  clergy,  the  atateraents  of  Volney  and  Burckbardt  are  at  coni[>lele 
IvBriauce,  the  former  stating  that  the  clergy  are  wholly  supported  by  the 
laboui'  of  their  own  hands,  whibi  the  latter  says  that  the  people  are  im- 
poverished by  their  exactions,  which,  corabine<l  with  the  taxes  levied  on 
them  by  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  render  t\ii»  Christian  community  the 
poorest  in  Turkey.  It  may,  in  general,  be  observed,  that  Syria  is  the  head- 
quarters of  intolei-ance.  The  Latins  and  the  GreekA,  the  Maronites  and 
the  Melchites,  the  Nestoriana  and  the  Jacabiten,  vie  with  each  other  in  a 
rigid  adherence  to  their  respective  dogmas,  and  each  sect  wouhl  exterminate 
the  other,  had  it  the  power ;  the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in  Peter  the 
Hermit  still  survlvea  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 


CHAP.  IV,— PASHALIC  OF  ALKPPO* 
This  district  comprehends  Northern  Syria,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean,  Of  this  portion,  Aleppo  is  the  capital.  So  rapid  1ms  been 
the  decline  of  population  in  this  paahahc,  that,  in  17H5,  it  contained  only 
400  villages,  whereas  in  the  de/lar^  or  tax  register,  more  than  3,200  villages 
were  then  comprehended  within  it,  Dr  Russel  states  that,  in  1772,  of 
0  villages,  formerly  belonging  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  less  than  one- 
ird  were  then  inhabited,  and  that  agriculture  had  declined  in  proportion. 
"  Those  of  our  merchantH,"  says  he,  '*  who  have  lived  here  twenty  years, 
have  Been  the  gieater  part  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo  depopulated.  Nothing 
is  now  met  with  but  ruined  houses  on  every  side,  cistei-ns  broken  up,  fields 
abandoned.  The  peasants  have  taken  refuge  in  the  towns,  where  tlney  are 
lost  in  the  mass  of  the  population,  an<l  thus  escape  the  rapacious  harid  of 
despotism.'^  This  tract  is  composed  fur  the  most  part  of  two  large  plains, 
that  of  Antioch  on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Aleppo  on  the  E.  On  the  N.  and 
E.  are  high  mountains,  separating  it  from  Cilicia  and  the  pasbalic  of 
Marash.  The  soil  is  generally  rich  and  clayey,  abounding  in  rank  and  tall 
herbage  after  the  mnter-rains,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fruit.  The 
much  greater  part  of  the  land  is  untiUed,  cultivation  being  scai'cely  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages,  so  deplorable  is  the  effect  of 
long-continued  miNrnle,  and  the  incui-sions  of  the  Turkoman  and  Koordish 
tribes.     The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  barley^  and  cotton,  whU^^  uv 
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the  mountaina,  the  mulbeny,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  are  cukivaiej. 
The  tnaritinie  border  ia  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  pistachio  tree. 

City  of  Aleppo.^  Aleppo  coiTeaponds  to  the  ancient  Berrhasa^  in  the 
■Dcient  ChalyhoniteB  and  is  situated  near  the  little  stream  of  the  Kowaick, 
which  loses  itself  in  a  small  morass,  six  leagues  below  the  city-  The  plain 
in  which  Aleppo  stands  19  encircled  with  barren  hilU,  pastured  by  sheep 
mnd  goats,  and  destitute  of  trees.  The  city  itself,  with  its  numerous 
•uhurhs,  occupie*!,  previous  to  the  late  calamitous  earthquake,  eight  small 
hills  of  unequal  height,  with  the  intermediate  valleys,  and  a  considerable 
ipac©  of  flat  ground,  comprising  in  whole  a  circuit  of  seven  miles.  The 
Walls  are  supposed  to  he  the  work  of  the  Bflameluke  princes,  when  they 
possessed  Syria,  and  lH*ar  that  massive  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
long  obsolete  in  this  region.  There  are  nine  gales  to  the  city,  two  on  each 
of  the  three  sides,  and  three  on  the  W.  side.  The  buildings  are  of  hewn 
«tone,  spacious  and  handsome  within;  the  streets  well-paved,  and  kept  re- 
inarkably  clean,  with  a  commodious  footpath  on  each  side,  misted  half  a 
foot  above  the  hnr«e-way,  Aleppo  is  supplied  with  good  water  from  two 
iprings  near  the  village  of  Heylan,  eight  miles  north  of  the  city,  whence 
St  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  partly  on  a  level  with  the  ground  and  partly 
subterraneous,  and  refreshed  by  air  shafts.  It  is  then  distributed  to  the 
public  fountains,  baths,  seraglios,  antlto  as  many  of  the  private  houses  whose 
owners  choose  to  pay  for  it,  by  means  of  leaden  and  earthen  pipes.  Tlie 
aqueduct  ia  said  to  he  coeval  with  the  city*  hut  to  have  been  repaired  by 
the  mother  of  Constantinc,  who  is  also  said  to  have  founded  the  dmrcli, 
now  converted  into  the  principal  mosque.  In  1218,  the  aqueduct  was 
■gain  repaired  by  Malek  al  Dlialier,  the  son  of  the  great  Saladin.  It  is 
annually  cleansed,  in  the  month  of  IMay,  under  the  tlirection  of  the  Cadi. 
Tliis  process  occupies  eight  or  nine  days*  during  which  the  baths  are  abut 
up,  and  the  inhabitant*;  obliged  to  depend  on  their  subleiTaneous  reservoirs, 
wells^  and  the  water  of  the  river.  The  air  of  Aleppo  is  pure,  hut  penetrat- 
ing; the  westerly  winds,  predominating  in  the  summer,  moderate  the 
'cxeeaaive  heats,  which,  considering  tlie  then  cloudless  sky,  the  intense  power 
tof  tlie  solar  rays,  and  the  white  chalky  soil,  would  othenvise  render  it  un- 
itdiabitable.  The  mosques  are  numerous,  and  noine  of  them  magnificent. 
The  khans  are  also  numerous  and  large.  The  bazaars  are  long,  covered, 
narrow  streets.  Every  branch  of  business  haj4  it8  own  bazaar,  which,  as 
-well  as  the  streets,  are  locked  up  an  hour  and  a  Italf  after  sunset.  The 
castle  Is  a  large  Saracenic  structure,  seated  on  a  high  mount,  apparently  in 
♦the  centre  of  the  city,  and  half  a  raile  in  circuit.     Like  most  cities  iu  tfie 

[•"East,  Aleppo  looks  best  at  a  distant  view*  The  streets  seem  dull  and 
'Harrow  from  the  high  stone  walls  and  dead  fronts  on  each  side ;  the  abofia 
'are  mean,  and  ttie  baths  and  fountains  unadorned.  The  great  boast  of 
Aleppo  is  its  gardens,  which  extend  nearly  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  are 
parted  from  each  other  by  stone  walls.     As  they  are  planted  more  with  a 

^*Tiew  to  profit  than  pleasure,  little  attention  is  paid  to  elegance,  and  they 
are  mere  compounds  of  kitchen  and  flower-gardens  blended  together,  with- 
•out  parterres   or  grass   plots;  presenting  a  strange    commixture  of  treeiv 

['and  Bhrul>s,  and  flowers,  and  esculent  herbs.  But  inelegant  as  they  may 
appear  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  an  European,  they  alford  an  agreeable 
■hade  at  noon  to  the  languid  traveller.  Even  be  who  has  contemplated 
with  delight  the  exquisite  gardens  of  Hiclmiond  or  Stowe,  cannot  fail  of 
'receiving  new  plessui-e  from  the  fuU  blow  of  pomegianate  groves.  Listening 
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to  the  purling^  brooka,  revived  by  tbe  exhilarating  breeze«i^  and  gazing  on 
the  venlaifi  of  the  grovc?8,  and  serenaded  by  the  m^lorly  of  the  nightingale, 
'lightful  beyond  what  ia  bearct  in  England,  he  will  baidly  regret,  vvhilal 
^Indulging  tbe  pensive  inood,  tbe  ahsence  of  Britiah  refinement  in  the  art  of 
iganiening,    Aleppo  owes  li»  chief  importance  to  commercet  but  whitb  now, 
id  for  a  long  time  past^  baa  boenon  the  decline.     It  was  ihc  eniporitini  of 
[Armenia  and  Diarbekir, — sent  caravans  to  Persia  and  Bagdad,^ — commimi- 
ited  with  India,  by  meann  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  Basaora, — ^with  Mecca 
id  Egypt»  by  Damaaeua,^ — and  witli  Enrope,  by  Scanderoou  and  Latakia* 
S'haugh  much  dei'lined,  it  m  still  a  great  commercial  city,  and  foreign  mer- 
chants are  numerouH*     The  Brili»l*»  Frencbj  and  Dutch,  have  conauh  here, 
'  jrbo  are  much  respected.    Its  population  has  been  variously  estimated*    By 
^Ta vernier  it  was  estimated  at  258,000  aouls,  in  tbe  city  and  anburba,  in 
^1670;  by  D'Arvieux,  in  1683,  from  5^85,000  to  290,000;  by  Volney,  in 
[llS^t  at  200,000,  but  be   remarks  that,  m  the  city  i»  not  larger  than 
ites  or  Maraeillest  and  tbe  housea  only  one  story  in  height,  tbey  do  not 
rrobably  exceed  100,000;  by  Dr  Ilnssel,  wbo  resided  here  thirteen  years, 
|tbey  were  estimated  at  235,000  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  of  whom 
10,000  were  Turks,  30,000  Christians,    and  5,000  Jews;  by  Seitzcn 
ley   are  reduced  to   150,000;  whilst    the    Rev.  Mr  Connor,  in   1820, 
^feckons  the  Christian  population  alone  at  31,600,  namely:  Greek  catholica 
^14,000,   Maronites  2,000,    Syrian    catholics  5000,  Neatorians  100,  Ar- 
^B)enian  catholics  8,000,  Armenian  ecbismatics  2,000,  and  Greeks,  under 
^the  Patriarch  of  Aleppo,  500.     In  1822,  Aleppo  was  overthrown  by  one 
>f  those  awful  visitatiotiH  of  providence  to  which  Syria  ha'^  been  eo  often 
[^bjected.^     Tbe  position  of  Aleppo  ia  36"  1  i'  25"  N,  iat.,  and  37"  9'  H. 

Ainlab,']     N.  of  Aleppo,  on  tlie  soutliem  akirts  of  Amanus,  h  Aintab, 
4he  ancient  Dcba,  situated  in  a  plain  environed  with  bills.     It  has  been 
'often  visited  with  earthquakes,  but  still  contains  a  supposed  population  of 
«0,000  Houlrt. 

Anlioc/t.'J  To  the  S.E.  of  Aleppo,  near  the  Euphrates,  are  the  ruins  of 
Hierapolk^  tbe  ancient  Manl>ej,  a  city  famed  for  itn  idolatry,  and  the  birth- 
dace  of  Lucian  the  Satirist.     Atitiocft,  formerly  the  capital  of  Syria,  and 

The  fate  of  tliisi  city  hfts  been  singularly  dc^lnraWe  i»f  late  yearn.     A  rivil  war  hm^ 

jed  within  it-t  walli^   Ijt'tivcfn  thn  paslmKUittl  janiiwarit'S^  wherein  the  latter  prevniVd, 

11(1  usurpcHl  all  the  ptiwtr,  so  that.ihi?  [mirt-r  of  the  F«rte  was  entirely  nominal,  ami 

|uft4'  hmu(fici«*iU  to  support  itn  own  governor.    Hut,  in  IBla;    Muhammed  Pasha,   nan 

}f  Chwpwan  O^lou,  was  uppointi'd  p^ha  of  Ak'ppo,  who,  aiti*'d  by  a  ln»dy  of  hors*- 

from    his  father,    siffrmed  thn  towiifs  of  Ri«'hn   tuidl  JiKHcrsbajiji',    who^i'  chiefs    wvre 

in  corrwip«ndenc«  with  the  janissatrie*,  and  laid  wra^te^  the  adjoining    territory,  and 

then  returned  to   hi»  iutr4>nLhe<]  ciunp  before  Akppo,   whcrp,  by  bribing  aomfl  and 

_threHt('inn^  others  of  the  janisKarie-i,  he  [H-'i^inidtH)  them  to  deliver  up  their  thi^pf,  pro- 

Mnu  them  that  he  alone  would  be  punitihed.     This  wrvhappy  man  wan  tortured  for 

'ly  a  we«kf  to  compel  him  tofliaclnw*  his  wealth,  and,  when  that  e-nA  wm  ncromplbhr<), 

head  was  struck  off.     The  remaining  jaiusaariea  were  iiivitinl  by  the    naaha  to  a 

iquet  in  hisi  ramp,  ainl  wer«  tfu  fmiliHb  a»  to  Accept  of  this  invitattonu     The  moment 

ley  entered  the  precinctM  of  the  camp,  they  were  Misted,  tortured,  and  put  to  death, 

icl  their  heftda,  ^«aerved  lii:  wax,  sent  to  Comttaut'moplc.      Hy  this  act,  the  pasha 

umc  posaeaaed  af  all  the  wealth  tbe  rebelliows  janiiiJwirtes  liad  accumulated  for  four- 

I  years,  whkh  was  Immense.      Thi*!  they  had  acquired  by  monoiKilI/ing  the  price 

corn  and  all  other  proirijiioii«  destined  ftir  the  supply  t>f  tin-  f  ky,  and  by  farmitjn  out 

le  Ku^rdenv  and  orchards  iu  its  vicinity^  or  purchasing  their  pr4>dttce  *>f  the  ownem  At 

their  own  price,   Sevt'rnl  of  their  chiefs  liadi,  hy  these  ineaua,  zM^quired  many  mill  tana  of 

tres  in  val-tie,  all  of  which  waa  ve^t«d  in  money,  rich  m.erchnnc)ise,  or  prerious  atones, 

ited  111  many  iitrong  boxes,  tind  either  placed  in  si'cure  tjiituations  or  buried  under 

round.      Of  all  this  Mohammed  t«M»k  uoKH«>Hsi«;riii,  and  realor«'d  the  liUtbnrity  i»f  thn 

IWte  over  Aleppo,  to  the  joy  of  (lie  people,  who  (rpuemlly  prefer  the  yoke  of  one  tyrant 

that  of  the  many, 
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only  ciecopd  to  Rome  itself  in  we&lib  and  population,  sQccessirely  Tiftited  by 
earthquakes  and  captured  by  contcndin|^  arinies^  was  finally  ruined,  tii 
1269,  by  the  Mameluke  Sultaun  of  Egypt.  It  h  now  but  a  small  miserabkt 
place,  if  it  exists  at  all,  as  it  was  also  thrown  down,  in  IS22,  by  the  sairie 
earthquake  which  overthrew  Aleppo.  PreviouH  to  that  event,  it  still  cofi- 
tained  a  conjectured  population  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  souls,  t'hiefly 
employed  in  cukivating  silk. — About  15  miles  below  this  loiiued  city  was 
Seleucis,  the  ancient  port  of  Antiocb,  now  also  a  miserable  place,  called 
Suedia,  containing  fotir  or  Ave  hovels^  and  the  house  of  the  Turkinh  aga.— 
Scattiicroottf  the  port  of  Aleppo,  has  nothing  to  recoiuinend  it.  Ita  climate 
i^  deadly  to   Europeans. 

Ciffrhesiica.']  The  plain  of  the  Cifrrhus^  the  ancient  Cyrrhestica,  N. 
of  Antiocb,  is  Heparated  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Kowaik,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  by  a  ran|<e  of  mountains  on  the  E.  and  by  another  on  the  N. 
This  I'a^t  and  fcMtile  plain,  wuffident,  in  Kinnier's  opinion,  to  support  all 
Syria  with  grain,  is  now  paistured  by  nomadic  Turkoman  hordes,  who 
neither  acknowledge  a  f»ultan  nor  a  pasha,  and  will  not  sulTer  thi^^  plain  to 
he  cuilivated.  It  is  well -watered  by  \\\^  Astvad,  the  Yagra,  and  ibe  If'riu, 
all  which  run  S.  to  the  lake  of  Ifriii,  which  Is  thirty- six  mile-s  in  circum- 
ference. 


CHAF.   1V.-PASHAL1C  OF  DAMASCUS. 

As  this  district  lies  directly  S,  of  the  paslialic  t^f  Ah^ppo,  it  comes  natu- 
rally to  be  next  described.  It  occnpien  the  larsijeBt  and  moat  populous  part 
of  Syria.  It  comprehends,  according  to  Hurkchardt,  almoHt  the  whole 
western  part  of  Syria,  extendincr  from  Marndj  to  Hebron  ;  and  in  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Anzairie  mountains  and  the  Anlilihanus,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  desert.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Hama^  Hems, 
Damascus,  Baalbec,  Jerusalem,  and  the  now  tenantless  solitude  of  the 
tnice  famed  Palmyra. 

Marrah.l  Going  S.  from  Antiocb,  we  enter  on  this  pashalic  at  Mar- 
rah,  the  frontier  town,  under  an  independent  aga,  a  plac«  of  no  political 
consec^uence  nor  commerce, 

Apftmea.'l  Proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oronte?,  enclosed 
liylween  the  Anzairie  mountains  on  the  W.  and  the  Jebal  Rieha  on  the  E. 
we  fimt  meet  with  Hofvaish,  ami  then  with  Kahat-ei'Mefhfky  the  ancient 
/Ipanwfi,  built  at  the  southern  exlremity  of  tlie  lake  Ain  Taka,  in  a  p«n- 
inunla  formed  by  the  Orontes  and  the  lake.  It  in  now  an  insignificant 
place.— Farther  S.  is  the  Sahar-^el-Kadeshy  a  lake  0  miles  long  by  3  broad, 
and  abounding  in  excellent  fish. 

liamak.Ji  Still  farther  8.  on  the  Orontes  is  the  celebrated  etty  of 
Hamah,  the  Hamath  of  scripture,  situated  in  a  most  fertile  vnle  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orontes.  The  city  still  ci>ntttiu9  30,000  people.  Their  prin- 
cipal oommerce  is  with  the  Bedouins,  whom  they  supply  with  woollen 
abbaa  and  tent  furniture.  Hamah  was  the  birth-place  of  Abulfeda,  that 
most  distinguished  of  Oriental  geographers  and  annalists. 

Faimyra.'^     At  a  direct  distance  of  aiiout  90  British  miles  nearly  due 

E.  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated   Palmyra,   190   miles  S*E.  of  Aleppo, 

and  180  N.E.  of  Damascus.     These   interestine;  remains  have  been  buc- 

cessively  visited  by  European  traveller*  since  the  latter  end  of  the  17th 

century,  and   wost  recently   by  captaina    Maii|^lea    and    Irby  in    1818. 
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These  travellei's,  wtio  had  visited  ibe  nia^sy  and  majestic  ruioH  ot  i'li4at>eB, 
»m\  those  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  BiuillieL',  did  not  think  the  mmn  of 
Palmyra  at  all  equal  to  them.  We  suhjoiti  their  description  iii  a  note.*'"'  Thin 
t-ity  corresponds  lo  the  Tadtnor  of  (he  Desert,  buik  by  Solomon  ;  and  as  it 
CDJoyed  the  benefit  of  the  transit  commerce  between  tlie  Persian  ^!f  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  iinportanee.  But  the 
imprudent  ambition  of  its  fumale  sovereign,  the  famed  Zenobin,  who  pre- 
sumed to  contend  with  imperial  Home  for  the  empire  of  the  Ea«t,  raused 
its  political  destruction  ;  and  from  that  time  it  continued  to  decline  as  a 
city,  both  in  opnlenco  and  commerce,  till  it  finally  ceased  to  exist. 

Damascus.']  Four  days'  journey  S.  of  Henia  is  the  venerahla  and  a-- 
lehrated  Damascus,  No  place  in  the  world,  says  Maundrel!,  looks  so  well 
at  a  distance  as  Damascus.  It  b  situated  in  an  even  plain,  so  extensive, 
that  you  can  hut  just  discern  the  mountains  which  bound  its  further  side* 
Whether  it  be  approached  on  ttio  W.,  or  the  S,,  or  the  N*,  the  road  is  said  t«j 
poM  for  hours  successively  through  rich  olive-^oves  and  gBrtlens,  generally 
enclosed  by  walla  of  sun-bunit  brick»  and  surrounded  and  irrigated  by  de- 
Ughtful  streamlets,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  Damascus  and  its 
environs  have  ever  been  a  theme  of  praise,  not  only  by  natives,  but  by 
foreigners.  The  emperor  Julian  called  it  *  tlie  city  of  Jupiter'  and  *  the  eye 
*»f  the  East,'  and  saysj  in  his  letter  to  Serapion,  that  it  excelled  all  others 
for  the  granrleur  of  its  temples,  the  mildnesa  of  its  climate,  the  excellence 
of  its  fountains,  the  multitude  of  its  stream s»  and  the  fertility  of  it*  soil. 
So  charming  is  the  sight,  say  the  MussulmsTis,  that  the  prophet  Mohaui- 
med,  when  he  viewed  it  from  the  mountain  Salehiyah,  2  miles  W.  of  the 
plain  and  lOOO  fef»t  above  the  city»  was  so  delighted  with  the  prospect, 
that  ho  forbore  coming  into  it^  lest  he  should  forget  bis  proper  business, 


"  "  On  rtfK^ning  upon  Xhv  ruina  of  Palmyra,"  says  Mnnglt^  "ns  sc«i  ft-om  the  Vall«'y 
«f  the  ToiiibK,  we  wen-  mut'h  strm^k  wltli  the  pkturejique  elTect  of  thts  whuti*,  firifwnt-^ 
ing  attot{t*tht*r  th(>  iiTio!>4t  trnpuHiu^  lii^ht  ot't)i«  kiiul  W4»  had  ev«>r  s<vn.  It  vfi^  r«rid«rvd 
d»tit)|y  (itiereKting  by  our  haviiii^  trnvelkd  throtij^b  a  wiltlfrrietiN  di*8titiite>  ot' a  Ringle 
building,  fnnii  which  we  utiddeuly  oiwiirfi  ujwii  ihvsse  iririumip'rttblc  columns  and  other 
ruiuBt  on  R  murly  plain  mi  thr  skirts  of  the  deHprt.  Their  «n%iw-vvhiti>  itppi'iirnncct 
oontnuitcd  with  the  ytillow-sand,  produced  a  very  striking^  effect."  Great,  howi*v*^r,  h« 
|irf»c«?d«  to  say,  wna  their  dijuip[»oiutmprit,  when,  ouaininutf  examinatiofit  thi-y  found 
Ihut  there  wan  not  a  Kki;kr||>  coluitut,  iwdimi»iit,  archrtnivc,  |K)rtal,  frif/e,  or  other  nrtrhl- 
Icctural  remnant  worthy  o'  admirutioiu  Nuite  oi'  the  columns;  exc^'cd  forty  fe«t  In 
lieight,  or  four  tVet  in  diameter  :  tho(»e  of  thr  boasted  avenue  have  little  more  than 
thirty  fpet  of  altitude,  Whcr^jw  the  coltiuina  of  Hooltiec  havt*  nearly  sixty  ffft  in 
beif^ht,  Hiid  mfveri  in  diameter^  supporting  a  moat  rich  txid  ht^autifully  wrought  efiisty- 
Uum  of  twenty  f«*«t  more ;  and  the  pUlan  are  oonatrttcted  of  only  three  ptcc^?^  of  atoiir^, 
while  tht^  !inia]le-.st  >fultiixiiiH  itt  Palmyr*  u'e  formed  of  six^  acvci],  nud  evi'u  eight  pncts. 
In  thf  «Ti»treof  thi"!  Hver»uf,  hnvvev«»r,  are  four  grnnite;  eolumnt,  eachiif  on(>Hiiig^t(>  wtoni*, 
about  thirty  feet  high  :  one  only  is  atiU  standlnj;.  "  Take  any  part  of  iha  rnin'}  »4>pa- 
rat«'ly,"  says  thi:}  traveller,  "''and  they  excite  but  little  intercut  ^  and  altogether,  wp 
1  thf  viwt  to  I'nlmjTa  hitrdly  worthy  *if  the  time^  expense,  anxiety,  and  fatiguing 
•y  through  the  wildeniew^,  which  w«  hnd  undergon*"  to  visit  it,  Th**  projei'tJng^ 
ali*  in  the  centi-e  of  the  c«lumii»of  the  great  Hvenue  hrive  a  vtry  iin«ightly  »p- 
u:e.  Therp  ia  also  »  great  «ttinene,"«  in  the  architecture,  nil  the  capitAli  feeing  Co- 
inthiitn,  exceptini;  those  whkh  jmrwjmnd  the  temple  of  th«  sun.  Theiie  last  were  llut- 
't<d,  anil>  ivht*n  decioi'uted  with  their  brazen  loni^  capitabt,  were  (ttmhtlei^M  very  haiul-" 
,«f>ine  ;  but  the  latter  l>eing  now  deficient,  the  iHssiuty  of  the  ediflie  \n  entirely  dcHtroytsd, 
The  !>i(;ulpture,  fia  well  of  the  capirak  of  the  columns  as  of  th*?  other  ornunjental  p^u-t* 
flf  the  doorwayji  and  buildings,  is  very  cimme  ond  bad.  Th«  thrn;  Brchca  at  thp  end  of 
the  ftvuinue,  so  Ijeautiful  in  the  defligns  of  W<»od  and  Dawkinsi,  arc  excessively  insignj' 
ficant :  the  decx>rated  frie-ze  in  bndly  wrought,  and  even  thr>  devicji?*  are  nut  striking. 
They  arc  not  to  be  comiKin-d  to  thi'  loinnion  portahol'  ThebeK,  although  the  Ki^yptians 
Kvere  unacquainted  with  the  arch.  Every  thing  here  \%  built  of  a  very  perish  able' stone : 
If  it  deserves  the  name  of  marble,  it  is  very  inferior  even  to  that  of  Baalbetc  j  and  we 
We  Ui'liucd  to  think,  the  ruins  of  the  latter  place  are  much  more  worthy  the  ti^avelleeX 
fioiice  than  thov-of  Falnijra." 
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and  make  it  his  paradise.  Dr  Richardson,  however,  whorieited  it  in  1818, 
is  by  no  means  «o  tari$h  in  his  encomiums  on  (bis  city  a^  some  of  his  pre- 
deci'Sijoi-s,  and  thinks  that  its  beauties  hare  been  much  over -rated.  Re- 
specting tike  view  from  Satehiyali  above'raentioned,  be  say^s  that  tho 
streams  of  water  irrigating  its  plain  are  not  perceptible  from  it ;  nor  doen 
the  plain  itself  exhibit  that  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  that  adorns  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile.  It  ia  only  in  the  itnmetliate  vicinity 
of  the  iiity  that  this  is  ao  enchanting,  Tlio  effect  of  the  view  from  Sa- 
lehiyah  is  derived  from  the  verdure  of  foliage  varying  from  the  deepest 
shade  to  the  slightest  tint  of  green,  together  with  I  he  bright  sun  and 
cloudless  sky  that  iHuminate  the  scenery  of  an  Eastern  world ;  and  so  long 
as  the  verdure  of  the  fields  remains  unchanged,  diffuse  thranghoat  the 
landscape  a  charm  unknown  in  countries  where  a  dense  and  hazy  atmo- 
Hpbere  prevails.  With  all  the  advantages  of  a  clxnidlei^fl  sky^  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  in  point  ot  natui-al  scenery,  extent,  and  cultivation,  are  not, 
in  Richardson's  opinion,  to  be  named  in  cjjmparison  with  the  environs  of 
London,  any  more  than  a  stream  30  yard*  wide  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
majestic  Thames ;  or  a  continuous  and  almost  uninhabited  wood,  of  5  or 
6  miles  in  extent,  is  to  be  compai-ed  to  tho  beautiful  and  populous  environs 
of  the  Englitab  metropolis^  Damaecus  is  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
being  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Abi-aham,  if  not  still  more  so,  and 
liBs  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  most  of  its  contemporarietf, 
as  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  many  othere,  all  of 
which  have  diitappeared,  whilst  it  still  surt-ives  as  a  populous,  respectable, 
and  wealthy  city.  Though  from  the  time  of  David  it  has  been  succes- 
sively transferred,  iu  the  destructive  game  of  war,  from  one  political  hand 
to  another,  it  always  survived  every  catastrophe,  and  twice  rose  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  state,^-a9  in  the  tiirae  of  the  Ommiade  khalifti,  and 
in  that  of  the  renowned  Noureddin.  It  lies  136  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
193  S.  of  Antioch,  and  276  S.S.W.  of  Diarbekir;  long.  36"  30'  E.  of 
Greenwich,  and  lat.  33*  20'  N.  The  city  contains  no  certain  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest ;  and,  in  poLiit  of  architecture,  the  houses  are  much  the 
same  with  those  of  other  Turkish  cities.  It  however  greatly  aurpasses 
Grand  Cairo  in  cleanliness  and  comfort.  It  h  encompassed  with  ramparts, 
now  in  a  ruinous  state.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  walls  are  something 
less  than  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  city  is  said  to  contain 
above  500  large  and  magntficeMt  houses  entitled  to  the  name  of  palaces  ; 
but  all  their  beauty  and  magniiicence  is  confined  to  the  interior,  as  in  all 
ea«?tern  cities.  The  moaques  and  chapels  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the  great 
mosque,  the  ancient  cathedral,  is  the  one  most  worthy  of  attention.  The 
poputatioti,  as  usual,  is  variously  estimated.  Mr  Brown  estimated  it  at 
200,000  souls.  The  Christians  are  computed  at  12,000  by  Dr  Richard- 
eon,  and  at  20,000  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr  Connor,  and  the  Jews  at  2500.  The 
Greek  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  here,  and  has  under  him  42  arch- 
bishopsi  and  bishops.  The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  numerous  and  larger 
than  those  of  Aleppo  ;  and  each  class  of  mechanics  and  merchants  haa  its 
own  bazaar.  They  are  more  elegant  and  airy,  and  better  lighted  than 
those  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  consequently  well'shaded  from  the  sun.^*^   The  chief  manufactures  are: 


*  The  street  called  Straight  in  Actn  ix,  II,  nttll  exi«t9  Mndvr  that  nppfllation,  m  it 

IbmIb  din^ct   from   the  gfAt*'  U*  the  pabici"  of  Ih*  pflMhx.      lltjrt  the  credulous  vrill  finJ 

lUfundant  food  ta«aUafj  thuir  faith.     Thry  will  w  mhawn  lUo  plic«  wh«re  Ad-im  w.h 

cnmtfid* — njTfl  the  red  eftrih  of  the  plwin  of  wHvuh  his  body  was  composed, — the  ip«* 
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a  kifid  of  Bluff  made  of  silk  mixed  with  cotton,  witli  whicli  aJl  Syrm  k 
^applied,  cutlery-ware  of  «teel  and  gold,  sboea  and  boots,  military  accoutre- 
lotfiitH,  and  dama>ik!4.  Next  tg  JiTu^aleni  itself,  Damascu'i  h  venerated 
both  by  Ctuiatian^  and  Moslems,  all  nratind  it  being  tiallowed  ground.- — 
Respecting  the  famed  Abana  aud  Fharpar,  the  latter  k  recognized  in  the 
Ckrysorrhoasy  or  *  golden  river"  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the 
modern  Sarradif  ;  but  of  the  Abana  no  mention  is  now  matle,  and  it  is 
Inipoasible  to  say  wbich  of  the  other  etr<^anis  correapoml  to  it.  But 
all  the  streams,  natural  and  artlticiaU  which  water  the  plain  of  Damascus^ 
tdrmiuate  in  the  Bahr-eUMatjee,  or  *  lake  of  the  meadows/  4  houm*  jour- 
ney  E.  of  the  city. 

The  districts  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Damascus  arii  14-  in  numl»er,  and 
comprehend  tha  Auranilis^  Trachonltis^  Gtiithnilis,  Iturea^  Batatiea^  and 
Galttadiiis  of  the  ancients. 

The  ffauran.'}  The  Hauran  is  a  vast  and  fertile  plaui,  producing  tho 
finest  wheat  in  Syria.  It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  and  agricultural 
Arabs*  It  is  visited  also  in  spring  and  summer  by  several  Bedouin  tribes. 
The  resident  population  of  this  plain  is  calculated  at  00,000  souls  by 
Burckhardt*  c»f  whom  7000  are  Druses,  and  3000  are  Christians.  Both  the 
Turks  and  Christiana,  in  their  customs  and  manners,  very  nearly  resemble 
the  Arabg,  and  speak  the  Bedouin  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  In  the  matter 
of  religion*  Turks,  Druses,  and  Christians  are  mutually  tolemnt;  and  the 
only  religious  animosities  which  Burckhardt  witnessed  were  between  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  Christians.  In  no  place  is  hospitality  carried  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  the  Hauran.  In  every  village  there  is  an  inn  or 
medhafe  appointed  for  the  use  of  strangers,  where  all  such  of  decent  ap- 
pearance ai*e  lodged  and  maintained.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  ttie  sheikh/*  says 
Burckhardt,  "  to  maintain  this  medhafei  which  is  like  a  tavern,  with  this 
difference^  that  the  host  himself  pays  the  bill.  The  sheikh  has  a  public 
allowance  to  pay  these  expeiises." 

The  Ledjri^  The  rocky  desert  called  the  Led/a  and  the  DJebal-Hme- 
run,  comprehends  all  the  uneven  tract  aluiig  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain 
of  Hauran,  from  near  Damascus  to  Bosra,  It  is  lite  Trachonitis  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  answers  to  the  two- fold  division  of  that  region, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Missena,  tJie  ruins  of  which  are  three  miles  in 
circuit.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Djebal-Hanran,  Burckhardt  states  that 
there  are  more  than  200  ruined  villages,  all  buUt  of  black  porous  basalt,  at 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour's  diNtance  from  each  other.  This  range  of  mouU' 
tains  is  the  Moji:i  Ahadamics  of  PtoJemy.  It  is  through  the  plain  of 
Hauran  that  the  Hajjee  route  to  Mecca  passes  in  its  way  from  Damascus. 
The  approach  to  Daina<?cus  on  this  side  is  very  grand,  being  formed  by  a 
road  al>ove  150  pace-s  wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by  groves  of  trees,  and 
cotitinued  in  a  straight  line  for  upvvar<ls  of  an  hour.  The  termination  of 
the  Hajjee  route  tbrougb  the  Hauran  is  at  the  castle  of  Zerka,  five  days' 
journey  S.  of  Damascus.     Beyond  this  point  commences  Arabia. 

Baalbec'l  To  the  N.W,  of  Damascus  is  the  valley  of  Baalbec,  between 
the  Libanus  and  the  Antilihanus.  Baalbec,  in  Greek  HelittpoUx  or  *  city 
of  the  sun/  was  once  a  considerable  place,  particularly  in  the  days  of  pagan 
idolatry,  but  is  now  a  miserable  village  of  100  famUies,  having  been  over- 


where  Cain  btiri<Hl  Abel, — the  pla-^w  wherf  AbnthAm  ckfi-nted  iha  t  kinKH, — that  wher«^ 
Elisha  ftiioint*')!  J  Iti^ael,— the  hmpUnl  built  far  lepf^rs  by  Nwaman  thn  Syrian, — the 
hoiisn  af  AnaiiiiL^, — the  cave  of  the  Savtin  Sh'epcm, — the  towb  ut'  No^h,— and  many 
other  wimderfal  apata,  both  aatediluvian  HUil  postililuvLan. 
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thrown  by^  ati  eartljquake  in  1751,  at  which  time  it  coritaiued  a  pupulation  of 
6000  persona.  Tbou^li  a  plat^e  of  no  political  or  coinjiiercial  iiii port ai ice,  yet 
the  magriificent  rnina  of  its  temple— which  xlliulfetla  calla  the  womler  of 
Syria^ — still  arrest  t!ie  attentiou  of  every  traveller  who  visita  this  region. 
They  have  heeti  successively  described  by  Maundrell,  Volney,  Pococke, 
Squire,  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Manglea,  and  Richardson,  not  to  speak  of  the 
splendid  work  in  which  these  ruins  are  delineated  by  Dawkiiis  and  Wood. 
Th«re  is  oot  any  spot  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  ao  imposing  as  the  in- 
terior view  of  the  terapl©  at  Baalbec.  The  temple  of  the  sun  at  Palmyra 
19  upon  a  ^under  scale  than  the  latter,  bat  it  is  choked  up  with  Arab 
hoa^ea,  and  the  architecture  is  far  inferior.^*  Dr  Richardson  thinks  that  the 
building  was  originally  Jewish  and  the  work  of  Solomon,  but  that  it  was 
rebuilt  in  some  after  period,  and  that  the  second  builders,  while  raising  another 
Btructure  upon  the  old  foundations,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  appear  of 
one  date,  cut  a  new  surface  on  the  old  stones.  Whatever  raay  be  in  this,  the 
present  temple  was  the  work  of  Antoninus  Ptua,  in  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century;  the  workmanship  of  the  interior  and  the  northern  ontside  wall 
are  eviileutly  Roman  and  the  style  of  architecture  Corinthian.  To  the  N. 
and  8.  of  this  stupendous  pile  are  two  othern,  one  of  which  has  not  been 
finished ;  and  half  an  hour*s  walk  from  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  another  very 
fine  temple.  The  workmanship  of  all  these  buildings  is  without  any  visible 
cement  whatever,  yet  so  closely  are  the  atones  joined  together  that  the 
blade  of  a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  theie  ruins,  the  temple  of  Baalhec  ia 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  only  writer 
who  has  mentioned  the  subject  at  all  is  John  of  Antiocb,  who  in  a  fcagment 
of  his  works  baa  attributed  the  con  struct)  an  of  this  temple  to  Antoninus 
Pia«. 


CHAP.  V,— PASHALIC  OF  TIUPDLI. 

This  district  comprehends  all  the  sea-coast  from  Latakia  S.  to  the  Nahr 
el-Kelb,  which  separates  it  from  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  It  ia  bounded  on 
tlie  E.  hy  the  chain  of  Lebanon  which  sepaiates  it  from  the  valley  of  Baal- 
bec and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  ;  on  the  N.  by  Cape  Ziarat,  which  divides 
it  from  the  district  of  Antakia ;  and  on  the  W,  by  the  sea.     By  far  the 

^  What  afltonuhffi  imvellprH  above  all  at  Baalbec,  \s  tb»*  niagnitiiile  of  the  stones  em- 

plii3-ed  in  buiUlhiir  this  edifico  ;  so  vaat  are  they,  thait  thr  ij^immnt  nativPH  atlribiite  thr 

erection  to  the  dt'vil-     Three  of  ihejM*  stuneri,  ttctonHiip  Ut  ^rauiiilrcU,  who  mfiiaurrd 

thriin,  ntH  one  i>3  fwt  long,  and  tU«  other  tw«j  Ofl  fet-t  each,  by  13  fwt  htmA  »nd  Mnuay 

thick;  luid  m  tli4?  quHiry  from  whence  thost;  stunn»  wtn'o  tidcim  there  ittlt  re^nuins  <Ae 

^•tttirdy  hi-wn  «58  fe«t  long,  17.B  hirhes  wicli-,  and  13*10  inches  thick.     But  the  iHittiim 

of  this  *?riormcias  Mtoue  reinBtrn*d  still  attached  tn  tbii  rtvM.     Dr  Richardson  in«?a.s»nrd 

tw«  «f  the  stones  iie;iii-  the  S.  W.  angle  of  thw  wall,  ajul  fmiud  the  ime  tfi  be  67  f*«*t  ioiif 

'by  11  broad  and  9  tliicic,  and  the.  other  64  fwt  loriif,  but  hr  could  not  determime  its 

breadth  nor  thickneJi-v     There  wna  a  third  »tone  of  ai*|iarently  thif  *aimp.  «limen!iiaHa. 

Pococke  fiays  that  in  the  N.  wall  there  are  also  7  very  large  stones,  though  not  so  c«l(»- 

lu  th«  rttiwrn.      Dv  Itichardsnn  noiictKl  otht-r  stones  in  the  8.  W.  waU  10  {i:u:eH  long, 

tlO  fet?t  brottd,  and  6  feet  thick.      Dr  KirhardNjii  aer.mx.  ntterly  amjixed  at  their  dimen- 

Jriitns,      They  are,  perhaps,  sayn  he^,  the  most  puriderou4  Tna.<^e^  that  human  hands  or 

hniuiin  injKhiiiHry  ever  moved  into  a  wall,   and  her*?  they  are  brtween  50  and  30  f**t 

••ahjive  the  fo'indatinn.      liniited,    I  «m  not  actiiiainted  with  any  httildtng  except  thi* 

whfTv  We  cikn  Hnd  stoni^  the  half  of  the  nho'Ve  dirn^oKjoitH  <»r  even  itie  fourth  of  it.     In 

^th«  pyminid*  of  Kgypt  w«  mw  nnv  «r  two  wtoueA  18  feet  h>riff,  ajid  at  Koura-Ombo;* 

"^  nwiBureid  one  of  23  feet  long.     But  tiur*e  are  mere  occasional  bluck^.^  ]iiLr«>duc<>d  ft»r 

KiqMiseA  of  partiruUir  Beciiritv.      A  vvhtde  w»ll  or  »  whuli-  iMtildin^,  of  nejiriy  ¥S0  fee*' 

mi-n\t\v>,  conMirncifMl  of  stoueN  tr«im  r^i  to  HO  i'eei  long,  ia  suiuething  OKirt;  than  Cyelopcoo  i 

the  LiWurs  of  a  llt'icutca  wen  but  i»  jokv  to  thb) ! 
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greater  porlion  of  tbia  district  is  mountainous,  the  onl^  plain  bein^  the  nar- 
row stripe  on  tfie  coast.  It  h  watt-red  by  numberless  mountairi-stn»Bms, 
but  it  is  les«  biglily  oultivaled  than  the  terraces  of  Lebanon.  The  chief  pro- 
ducllou^i  are  wheat*  barley,  an<l  cotton ;  but  tobacco  chiefly  in  the  district 
of  Latakia.  A  great  part  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  included  in  thi»  paDhtklic, 
which  is  divided  into  14  districts  :  viz.  \,  Djehhet  Beskiraiy  a  coiuiiderable 
tract  to  the  E,  of  Tripoli,  and  which  contains  1*2  villages,  of  which  Antoura^ 
Heshirait  and  Canobin  are  the  chief. — 2.  Ei  Zawtjie,  a  small  dintrict  in 
Lower  Lebanon. — S,  Batroon,  a  village  with  a  small  tli^trict  on  the  sea- 
coaet. — 4.  El  Koura^  m  the  lower  part  of  Lebanon  divided  from  El  Zawye 
by  the  Nahr  Kadisha, — 5.  El  Fetouk  to  the  E,  of  DJebail,  and  bordering^ 
on  the  Kesraouan. — 6.  Akourat  a  small  district  with  a  village  of  the  Mame 
name,  the  seat  of  a  Maronite  bishop. — -7.  El  Benni/ej  to  the  N.  ami  N.W, 
of  Beshirai. — 8.  Djebnii,  a  district  on  the  coast  Iwlonginp  to  llio  town  of 
that  name,— '9.  Djebbel-ei-Meneitvay  a  Mntualee  district  in  the  dayH  of  Nie- 
htihr, — 10.  El  Hei^nelf  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon  tovvarda  Baal- 
bec.— IL  Ei  Kataay  E.  of  Catroon.— 12.  El  KeUa.—  iS,  El  Shnra,— 
14.  Tortosa  on  the  coast,  and  15.  El  Akkar,  the  northern  declivity  of 
Lebanon.  Bnt  this  last  district  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  the 
Akoura  of  Niebubr.  To  these  must  bo  added  the  mountainous  territories 
of  the  Attzeip'ieA  and  I»maelians  exteiidinjj^  from  the  Nahr  el  Kebir  or 
great  river  to  the  N.  of  Latakia.  The  Mutualees  formerly  possesHed  7  dis- 
tricts in  this  pashalic  for  two  centuries,  but  they  were  expelled  by  Yousef, 
emir  of  the  Druses,  and  they  in  their  turn  seized  the  Belad  Baalbec,  and 
drove  out  the  inhabitants.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 
The  whole  of  the  Libanuf  which  belongn  to  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli  in  now 
ill  the  hands  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  who  paya  the  iniri  or  capitation- 
tax,  amounting  to  130  puities^  collecting  for  himself  more  than  OUD  purseii. 
Latakia,'}  Coming  from  the  N.  Latakia  is  the  firnt  place  of  conse- 
quence. This  district  formed  part  of  the  ancient  CcLsioik,  so  culled  from 
mount  CasiiiB,  a  range  of  hills  extending  N.  to  the  Orontes.  Latakia^  the 
ancient  Laodicea  ad  mare  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nieatur,  who  named  it 
in  honour  of  his  mother.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Cape  Ziarat^  au 
elevated  promontory  which  advances  half  a  league  into  the  sea.  Though 
formerly  a  commercial  city  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  port  of 
Aleppo,  its  commerce  is  imw  declined  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
Aleppo,  and  it  does  not  now  contain  above  4000  mouIs,  though  30  yearii 
■go  it  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of 
which  in  1796  nearly  destroyed  the  place.  Several  Roman  antiquities  are 
ttill  to  be  found  here. 

Jebi/eej  ijrc]  To  the  S.  of  this  is  Jebileey  the  ancient  Gctlmki^  now  a 
j>Jace  of  no  consequence. — From  Latakia  to  Tortoea  is  almost  a  continued 
miccession  of  ruins  along  a  vast  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Anzeyrey 
BJountains,  of  no  great  height. —  Tarioit^  or  Tortomy  the  ancient  Orthosiat 
ft  place  of  great  consequence  during  the  crusa<Ies,  has  nothing  remaining 
flmi  its  liastle,  which  is  very  large  and  still  inhabited.  A  large  Christian 
fitlmrch  belonging  to  the  place  atill  stands  almoHt  entire,  but  is  now  coo- 
?rted  into  a  stall  for  cattle. — S.  of  this  is  the  isle  of  Nnad^  the  Arvad  of 
[Scripture,  and  the  Araditf  of  the  Greeks,  The  island  is  now  deserted,  and 
[•  bare  r*>ck,  without  a  single  trace  uf  those  numerous  houses  that  once 
it.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  continent^  are  the  supposed  ruin*  of  the 
ifRyra  of  Stnibo  inhabited  by  the  Zemarites  of  Scripture. 
Tripoli,']  South  of  this  ia  the  modern  Tripoli,  coni^vo^ed  o^  \Xwife  c\\\^%. 
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B  furlotig  distiint  from  each  other,  bul  which  at  len^h  were  joined  by  their 
reapective  suburbs.  It  is  built  on  the  ileclivity  of  the  lowest  bills  of  the 
Libaima,  about  bait  an  hour  from  the  ebore.  It  is  the  neatest  towu  in  all 
Syria*  the  bouses  being  all  well-built  of  stone,  aiid  neatly  constructed 
within.  It  b  surrounded  with  luxuriant  gardens,  producing  abundance  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  extending  over  the  whole  triangular  epaee  between 
the  town  and  the  sea.  The  city  i^  divided  into  two  partH  by  the  Wady 
Kadesba,  which  enters  the  plain  through  a  heautiful  narrow  valley,  and 
after  traveraing  the  town  falls  into  the  aea  about  the  northern  side  of  the 
triangle.  It  ta  a  shallow  rapid  fltream  at  its  mouth,  not  even  navigable  by 
hoata.  On  the  summit  of  the  bill  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  stands  the 
tomb  of  Abou  Nazer;  and  opposite  on  the  S,  side,  just  where  the  Kadesba 
enters  the  town,  is  the  citadel,  which  commands  both  the  town  and  the 
whole  plain  below,  but  which  is  itself  commanded  by  the  height  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  only  150  yai'ds  distant.  This  mtadel  is  an  old 
Saracenic  building,  as  ancient  as  the  epoch  of  the  crusaden,  and  baa 
lately  been  completely  repaired  by  Berber  Aga.  Tripoli  is  the  most  fa- 
voured spot  in  all  Syria,  as  the  raaritimo  plain  and  neighbouring  mountains 
place  every  variety  of  clime  within  a  short  distance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  Wady  Raiiesha  in  the  most  picturesque  of  valleys.  Yet  the  situation, 
however  beautifui,  is  not  healthy ;  and  from  July  to  September  epidemic 
fevers  prevail  here,  as  at  Scan  demon  and  Cyprus.  These  are  owing  to  the 
practice  of  inundating  the  gardens,  in  order  to  water  the  mulberry-trees, 
that  they  may  be  sufficiently  invigorated  to  put  forth  a  second  foliage. 
The  town,  moreover,  being  open  only  to  the  W.,  the  air  has  no  circulation, 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  lassitude  is  experienced,  which  renders  health 
there  never  beyond  convalescence.  The  population  of  the  place  is  esti- 
mated at  16,0(W,  one-third  of  whom  are  Greek  Christians  under  a  bishop. 
The  commerce  of  Tripoli,  onee  considerable,  baa  been  on  the  decline  ever 
aince  the  destmctioii  of  the  French  tnwle.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
Hilk,  both  raw  and  manufactured ;  the  other  articles  are  sponges,  soap,  and 
alkali  for  making  it.  Candian  soap,  which  contains  very  little  alkali,  ia 
imported,  but  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  alkali  being  here  added  to  it,  it 
is  resold  to  great  advantage-  Galls  from  the  Ansseyrey  mountains,  yellow 
wax  from  Lebanon,  and  madder,  form  other  articles  of  exportation*  Tlie 
position  of  this  place  is  in  35°  44^  20"  E.  long.,  and  34"  2G'  26"  N.  laL 

Hairoon.'J  S.  of  Tripoli  is  the  ancient  Bolrt/s,  now  Batroon,  founded 
by  Ithobal  king  of  TjTe,  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  It  still 
contains  about  400  houses,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Maronite  bishop. — S,  of 
Batroon  is  Djehnil^  3  hours'  journey  distant.  This  place  was  the  abode 
of  the  ancient  GiMites  who  funiiahed  Hiram  with  Mtone-squarera  in  pre- 
jjaring  materials  for  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  Tynans  with  caulkers. 

Interiar  or  Mountain  DistricU.'\  The  part  of  the  Lebanon  chain 
within  this  pashalic  is  called  the  Kesraouaiif  the  Caxiravan  of  the  cru- 
aadesy  a»  mentioned  before.  It  is  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Maronites. 
The  convent  of  Canobin  is  the  residence  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  IVIaronite  comniunity.  It  is 
merely  a  collection  of  cells,  hermitages,  and  raona«iterien.  with  a  cburck 
Ten  hours'  distance,  including  stoppages  by  the  way,  from  Tripoli  (for 
distances  here  are  not  measured  by  miles  sa  in  Europe,  but  by  time)  is 
the  delightful  village  of  Eden  near  the  famed  cedars  of  Le!>nimu.  It  con- 
Utitw  a  population  of  500  families,  who  quit  the  place  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  descend  the  raountwna  to  iW  v\Ua%e  of  Zgarti,  an  hoar's  dis- 
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tanoe  from  TrifwH.  Eden  is  within  5  miles  of  the  cedAra,  no  renowned 
in  eaered  and  proftme  hktory  ;  and  in  all  probability  tlu'so  lofty  trees  an- 
ciently grew  much  nearer  the  village  of  Eden,  m  we  read  in  Elzekiel  of 
the  trees  of  Eden  as  the  ehoicest  and  best  of  Lebanon**" 

tU PALESTINE,  OR  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Introduciortf  Remark*.^     W«  have  at  len^h  arrived  at  the  most  in- 

t«reeting  of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whether  morally  or 

physically  conj*i<!ered.     Tliis    once    favoured  spot  was   originally  called 

Canaan  from  ttJi  first  iiibabltantH  ;  hut  ivas  afterwards  designated  hy  other 

ftppellfttioiia,  as  '  the  Land  of  Promiae  ;'  *  the  Lajul  of  God ;'  '  the  Holy 

L<md  \    *  the  Pleasant  Land  {  and  emphatically,   *  the  Land/  and  '  the 

Laiifl  flowing  with  milk  and  honey/     It  v?m  also  calletl    '  the  Land  of 

Jndah/  from  Judah  the  principa!  tribe ;  and  Jttdwa  after  the  retnm  from 

the  Babylonish  captivity,  when   the  inbabitaiita  were  called  Jehudim  or 

Jews,     It  waa  also  called  Palejline  from  the  Pliilistines  wlio  inhabit  part 

of  the  sea-coast,  and  i\m  was  the  appellation  most  commonly  used  by 

Rommi  and  0cc1eaiaatical  writern,   when    it    became   a  province  of   the 

Roman  empire  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,     In  more  modem  times  it 

has  been  generally  called  *  the  Holy  Land'  amongst  Christians,  as  being 

Ifae  only  section  of  the  globe  where  the  worBhip  of  tFie  true  God  was  pre- 

seired  and  perpetuated  for  more  than   15  centurieH,  and,  above  all,  as 

being  honoured  by  the  personal  advent  of  the  great  MesHiali,  the  root  and 

the  offspring  of  David,  who  was  at  once  David's  hou  and  David's  Lord, 

and  as  being  the  grand  theatre  where  tbe  myntery  of  man's  redemption 

was  acconTplished  by  tbe   i^ncarioug  sufferings  of  Chri§t.      In  ^hort   the 

eircBniBtances  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  tliis  land,  and  of  them 

who  inhabited   it,  render  this  Hmall  spot  of  more  interest  and  importance 

in  the  eye  of  him  who  readn,  and  Btudie^*  and  uiiderstaiulH  \m  Bible^  than 

any  other  portion  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  hence  tlie  eager  solicitude 

of  all  classes  of  Chrii^tiaQB  to  know  something  of  the  geography  of  a  »pot 

Associated  in  their  minds  with  so  many  interesting  and  hallowed  cireum- 

atanc^s.     Yet  nubjected  aA  it   has  been  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  cen- 

VMn&f^  to  the  dominion  of  a  pex>ple  and  a  faith  above  all  others  hostile  to 

Chjistiauity,  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted   with  its  internal  topo- 

*  It  ift  somewhat  Btranee  that  tJiP  Ttamp  of  this  vilta^c  hiw  e«<«pffl  thp  wotir*  of  for- 
■B«r  Crmvdkrs,  as  it  i»  iirvaoubte<l|y  the  vtTjr  place  iiitwuied  by  the  prtnihet,  and  not  the 
primevaJ  Eden.  The  famous  rvdar-treeM  are  110 w  reduced  to'  seven,  and  these  Tanemhlp 
jpatriarchs  of  the^  v^f;rt4ihlt>  world  rirf  fa>it  hastf  riLci,^  t(i  utter  I'xtinrtinn.  In  th«  middle 
«f  the  15th  century  their  iiutnlxT  wiv>  28;  in  I575>  ^i\  in  \^ji\  tS;  in  1696,  16;  in 
1788*  15;  iuadtiji  JHIO,  Barrkhardt  counted  only  II  or  12;  mid,  finally,  ia  ]818»  Dr 
BicbardBOti  found  only  7,  It  is  probable  that  within  less  than  half  a  t*ntury  not  onr 
0f  tb«m  will  be  found.  It  ih  inipa«,4i(>Ie  to  itate  the  tkgt  of  thoftc  cedArH.  Tht>  inhabl- 
CantM  devoutly  hoUf^vr  them  to  bt;  thfi  rfioaina  of  the  Identical  forat  which  fumiahed 
th«^  tinib^T  of  iSolmtiou'x  ivmiiltf  satne  thrtH"  thousand  yean  since  |  and  every  year,  on 
the  day  of  the  traTistigurution^  thr  Marcmltes,  the  GreekB,  and  the  Armcmans,  cele- 
Ikrat^;  TnaHii  hi-r^  at  the  foot  <jf  u  cwlar,  upon  a  homely  altar  erf  Atone.  It  Is  certain  that 
the  oedara  now  Htandiii^  wer«  aiict«nt  trr«a  several  hundred  vram  a^o^  Jt  baa  h&tn  » 
Comnaou,  thougli  very  erronetnw  notion,  that  the  cedars  stand  in  the  raldst  of  perpetual 
Bnow«  Hovr  cednm  or  any  trees  whatsoev^jr  can  grow  amiditi  conrttant  Know  i»  quite 
fnroMcrivablet  and  it  iit  etjually  mo  that  any  nhould  have  believed  it.  There  t^an  be  no  ve- 
getatiou  even  of  lioheiui  where  the  soow  never  melh^  and  uauih  le«H  can  it  Ixj  Hupposed 
that  tuch  enormoiUi  treen  as  the  cedars  can  vegetate  at  all  in  such  a  ca»e.  There  la 
■dwayn  a  line  of  demarcation  between  trees  and  snow  in  ail  such  mountains  aa  are 
eo«Br<«d  vHire  or  les«  with  perpetual  tinow^  and  the  same  ia  the  caw  in  such  pttrta«f 
LaWkUou  as  attain  tliat  elevation.  The  fact  ia^  that  where  the  oedars  stand,  the  mow 
iMifina  to  melt  in  April,  and  ia  totally  diaaolved  by  the  end  of  JuW^  «s£«!^  V:&  vos^ 
CBvHiea  aa  are  inucfe^iblv  to  tbe  solar  rays. 
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graphy,  and  its  natural  liistory.  Indeed  this  country  never  will,  and  never 
can  be  propBrly  explored  in  its  preaeiit  pulitical  state.  It  must  be  de- 
livered from  Turkisfj  oppression  and  Mahomraedaii  bigotry, — it  must  be 
cleared  of  all  the  rubbish  brougbt  into  it  by  tbe  superstitious  Helena,  and 
perpetuated  by  those  hosts  of  monks  wlio  have  nestled  in  it  ever  since^  and 
be  brought  under  a  rej^lar,  efficient  and  enlightened  syBtem  of  |[jorem- 
ment, — before  we  can  expect  such  accounts  of  its  physical  geof^nphy  and 
natural  bistory  as  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  tbe  rational  and  enlightened 
mind  J  and  enable  ua  to  compare  the  nncient  with  the  modem  Palestine. 


CHAP.  I.— POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Holy  Laiid  is  at  present  under  the  dominion  of  two  pashas, — ^tliooe 
of  Acre  and  Damascus  :  tbe  one  ruling  the  coast, — the  otiier  the  interior. 
Till  lately  the  coast  waa  divided  into  two  pashalics^— those  of  Acre  and 
GiU^a  :  tbe  former  e3t  ten  ding  fiom  the  vicinity  of  Djebail  nearly  to  Jafta,— 
and  the  latter  honi  Jaffa  to  El  Arish.  Tlieae  two  have  been  very  recently 
united,  aiul  now  form  tbe  pashalic  of  Acre.  But  the  most  of  the  interior|» 
comprehending  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nablous,,  Tiberias,  and  in  fact  the 
greater  part  of  Palestine,  ai'e  included  in  the  paiibalic  of  Dainascua,  which 
comprehends  all  the  districts  E.  of  the  Jordan  once  possessed  by  the  balf- 
liibe  of  MatxaHseb,  and  tbe  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gatl.  In  it«  present 
political  division  the  pa*sha  of  Acre  has  under  him  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
lainous  territorj'  of  the  Druses,  and  the  coast  of  Southern  Fhcenicia, 
from  the  Naiiar-el-Kelb  soutli  to  Ca]>e  Blanco,  the  ancient  Scala  Ti^riorum^ 
and  tbe  /Ubttm  Prt/montotium  of  Ptolemy.  This  latter  portion  was  not 
included  in  the  early  Isi*aeiitish  territory  ;  but  tbe  mountainous  tract 
bounding  it  on  the  S.E^  now  called  the  Druse  territory,  and  the  Bekaa 
or  valley  between  the  two  Lebanous,  as  far  N,  W.  as  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  ranges,  was  given  to  tliem.  From  this  N.W.  point  the  boun- 
daiy  of  the  ancient  iBraelites  ran  S.W.  along  the  sumnut  of  the  eastern 
chain,  or  Antilibanus,  to  the  point  where  it  diverges  into  two  ranges,  in- 
cluding in  this  angle  tbe  upper  valley  ami  sources  of  tbe  Jordan.  From 
the  bead  of  the  angle,  tbe  boundary  ran  along  tbe  summit  of  the  S.E. 
range,  called  Mount  Hermon,  to  its  most  southern  point.  From  tlience 
the  eastern  limit  went  alongst  the  weslern  boundary  of  the  Hauran,  cross- 
ing  in  its  way  the  range  of  Mount  Gilead,  an«i  from  thence  S*  over  a 
hilly  rugged  region  all  the  way  to  tbe  river  Anion,  the  northern  frontier 
of  ancient  Moab,  whilst  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Amraoniteu  lay  to  tbe 
E.  of  this  line.  This  limit  was  included  in  the  oiiginal  grant,  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  suheequent  conquests  of  David ;  when  under  bis  son, 
tbe  great  Solomon,  tbe  eastern  boundary  was  carried  to  tbe  Euphrates^ 
and  the  N.  easteni  to  Hamath  in  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  in  34"  45'  N.  lat- 
It  was  then  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  reached  from  sea  to  sea,  namely, 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Red  aea,  and  from  *  the  river' — tbe 
Eupliratea — to  tbe  ends  of  the  land,  at  the  brook  Sihor  or  torrent  of  El 
Arish,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere,  from  Tiphsah  or  Thapsacus  to 
Gaza.  In  tliis  large  sense  it  included  tbe  whole  of  the  modem  pa»halic  of 
Damascus,  the  Syrian  desert,  and  tbe  country  of  tbe  Ammonites,  Edo- 
mites,  and  Moahites,  now  incUided  under  Arabia.  This  extended  domi- 
nion,  howeveFf  was  but  temporary,  and  the  possessions  of  the  laraelites 
were  9m>n  reduced  to  tboir  origintt\  Wmite*    \\%V\\\^  <l«wif\Wd  the  country 
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E.  of  the  Jordan  in  our  arcount  of  OaTnaHcua,  wp  must  here,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  pafthalic  of  Acre,  anil  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  and  iht* 
Dead  sea.  In  this  tract  are  comprehended  Southern  Phmnicia,  the  Drusian 
mountaineers,  the  two  Galilees  lietween  the  Mediterranean  and  the  sea 
<»f  Tiberias,  the  district  of  Nablous  S.  of  the  Galilees,  Judea  Proper, 
and  tlie  coant  from  Cape  Blanco  to  El  Arish.  On  inspecting  the  map, 
ihiH  tract  is  eeen  to  be  hut  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  territory,  extending 
from  3V  to  34"  N.  !at.,  or  207  British  railea  alongst  thn  coast;  and  no 
where  above  50  British  miles  broad,  from  the  eea  to  the  Jordan,  nor  above 
60  miles  from  the  coast  to  the  Dead  sea.  Even  including  the  Trans* 
jordanic  portion,  its  utmost  breadth  seldom  exceeds  80  miles,  and  in  the 
northern  part  not  above  50  miles  from  Mount  Ilermon  to  the  sea. 


CHAP-  IL^TOPOGflAPHY. 

Topograpltif,']  As  the  limits  of  our  work  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any 
minute  description  of  the  aspect,  climate,  and  productions,  of  this  inte- 
resting spot,  which  it  woulil  require  a  volume  to  delineate,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  various  districts  mentioned 
ahovc,  beginning  with  the  coast  S.  of  the  Nahar  Kelb. 

Phoenicia.]  Bairoot,  the  ancient  Bcn/tfts^  is  the  first  place  of  any  conae- 
quence  as  we  go  to  the  S.W.  It  was  once  a  celehrated  place,  and  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus  Cffisar.  It  became  a  celebrated  seminary  of 
lawyers  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  as  famous 
for  the  study  of  law  in  ibe  East,  as  Rome  in  the  West,  and  was  styled  by 
Justinian,  that  paragon  of  le^slatons,  '  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  law/ 
Daring  the  crusades  it  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  suffered  severely 
both  from  Christiana  and  Saracens.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  the  capital 
of  Faker-el-deen,  prince  of  the  Druses,  and  the  remains  of  his  elegant  pa- 
lace, and  ornamented  gardens  still  exist.  It  is  the  sea-port  for  the  cotton 
and  silks  of  the  Druses,  and  is  surrounded  with  mulberry-plantations,  and 
orange  and  olive-grove*.  Bairoot  in  a  fino  healthy  place,  and  contains 
about  10,000  souls,  3000  of  whom  are  Turks,  tlie  rest  Druses  and  Chris- 
tians. 

Saide,2  S.W,  of  Bairoot  is  Saide^  the  ancient  SidoHf  the  mother  of 
the  Phcenician  commerce*  and  famed  for  its  haven  in  the  days  of  Jacob. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Phoenicians  before  Tyre 
rose  into  importance,  Tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Saide  is  a  very  pretty 
country,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  is  two  miles  wide,  being 
filled  with  extensive  and  shady  groves  and  gardens,  with  narrow  lanes 
between  them.  The  hills  themselves  are  also  fruitful.  Saide  is  a  larger 
town  than  Acre,  the  sitiiation  is  irond,  and  the  air  salubrious ;  and  it  con- 
tains 8  population  of  15,000  souls,  2000  of  whom  are  Maronites,  4^00 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Turks, 

7Vyrt\]  Ten  miles  S.W.  of  Saide  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sarepta, 
and  15  miles  S.VV.  of  this  latter  is  Soor^  the  ancient  TJ/rc,  culled  by 
Joshua  *  the  strong  city  of  Tzoor,*  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Pliojnician  cities.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Sidon,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  have  eclipsed  that  city  itself  in  commercial  wealth 
and  political  importance,  it  being  tfie  greatest  mart  in  the  ancient  worlds 
and  possessed  of  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  So  great  wiw 
ite  naval  power  that  it  baftled  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  coii<\ueroT  Sbai- 
manazar.     It  ivitJistood   the  arms  of  NebucUadncxzat  \^x  Vi  '^^wt%,«^^ 
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when  at  length  their  city  waa  taken  by  that  powerful  prince,  the  inhabi- 
tants retired  into  the  iHsalar  T}Te  where  they  built  a  new  town,  which  soon 
fose  to  equal  importance  with  the  continental  city.  Thb  renovated  Tyre 
Vtood  a  aiege  of  7  months  from  Alexander  the  Great,  who  treated  the  cap- 
tive inhahitants  with  anrelenting  cruelty.  But  it  waa  again  rebuilt  aod^ 
repeopled  by  the  same  conqueror  who  had  destroyed  it^  and  rose  again 
importance,  ihoagh  oot  to  its  pristine  grandeur,  as  the  monopoly  of  co: 
merce  which  the  former  Tyre  enjoyed  was  now  annihilated  for  ev( 
After  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Syria,  Tyi'e  gradually  derlined,  and  at 
end  of  the  last  century  it  waa  a  miserable  village  with  hardly  10  p 
fishermen  inhabiting  it.  But  within  these  SO  yeara  Tyre  or  Soor 
again  begun  to  lift  up  its  head.  In  1816,  Soor,  according  to  Buckingb) 
contained  800  substantial  stone  built  dwellings,  witb  suitable  appendag 
besides  other  smaller  houses  for  tlie  poorer  classea,  a  mosque,  3  Chrisli 
churches,  a  public  bath,  and  S  bazaars.  He  calculated  the  increasing 
population  at  from  5000  to  8000  soulsj  three -fourths  of  whom  were  Ai'ab 
Catholics ;  the  rest  Mu»&u1men,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  Mr  Connor,  ho 
ever,  in  1820,  gives  a  much  lower  estimate  of  the  population,  making 
only  1900  in  whole,  as  he  waa  informed  by  the  Greek  Catholit^  ar^ 
biahop  of  the  place,  and  of  these  100  only  were  Turks, — Two  ho 
S*W«  of  this  is  the  White  Cape»  tlie  boundary  between  Phoenicift  and 
Palestine* 

DflusE  Terkitohy.j  This  mountainous  ti^act  comprehends  the  south* 
eni  portion  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  contains,  according  to  Niebuhr^  22 
tricta.  It  haa  the  Kesrawan  inhabited  by  the  Maronites  on  the  north,  w 
though  a  distinct  community  from  the  Drasea,  and  living  entirely  by  ihei 
selves,  are  yet  under  the  government  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses 
territory  we  are  now  about  to  describe  belongs  to  the  Druses,  as  disti 
from  the  Maronites.  Volney  assigns  only  7  districts  to  the  Druses  ii 
stead  of  22 ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  22  districts  above  mentioned  m 
be  merely  aubdivisiona  of  tbe  7  given  by  Volney.  One  of  these  22 
called  tbe  KesrawaHf  which  is  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of 
Maroniie  territory,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Druses,''^  Another  dist 
called  E)-Katta  baa  been  already  mentioned  as  a  Maronite  district^  and 
it  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  number  j  the  district  of  El- 
Gbarbia,  mentioned  by  Volney,  is  subdivided  into  two  by  Burckhardt ;  and 
another  called  Sahel  or  tbe  flat  country  is  mentioned  by  Volney,  though 
not  specified  by  Niebuhr  or  Burckhardt.  As  it  ii  impossible  to  he  precise 
on  this  bead,  and  as  several  of  the  subdivisions  seem  to  Jiave  little  claim 
to  tlie  title  of  districta,  but  are  only  petty  territories  belonging  to  different 
abiekbs,  and  some  to  the  pasha,  and  some  to  the  porte,  we  think  it  best 
adhere  to  %^oln6y*s  division.  The  isi  district  is  Matne  on  the  north,  ri 
in  iron  mines*     The  2rf,  Gharb,  or  the  western  district,  has  fine  forests 
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•I  ft  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  tbe  district  called  ^esrawan  by  DurckhArdt, 
fud  enumerated  aninupt  tbo««  bfloiiging  to  the  Dhibm,  mwit  iMjt  he  oonfoundwi  with 
the  Hfsrawan  of  the  Maronite^  reuthiug  from  the  Nnhnr  KeUr  to  Ili«  Nabar  K< 
The  present  Is  &  small  distrlit  reaching  S.  niong  the  shore  3i  hours  from  tbe  Na 
Ihtmhtm  to  ft  mmM  khan  ncnr  E]!*]\Ieliaha,  and  nearly  the  same  breadth  ncroM 
jnoimiaJjift.     It  la  pW«d  by  him  amou*  the  Maronite  dirtriota,  and  amongst  t- 
th*^  Druse*  in   another  place.     If  the  Nubnr-fJ-Kdb  be  the  southern   limit 
paahftHc  of  Tripoli  and  of  the  Maronites,  thin  district  mu«t  b€  classed  in  that  j 
and  M  a  Martinit«  district ;  yet  we  are  told  that  tbe  whole  of  thla  diirtrlct  wi 
iriLhm  tbe  tmh&lic  of  Saide  and  Acre,  and  t  onsequently  BmongHt  the  Druse  ^ 

It  19  fmpoasfhJe  to  rtcoodle  tbift  diKrcpanc^  of  ta^oprvyiltdciii  «UteiEkeat,  and  it  mtiat  be 

Sat  «J  we  ^und  It. 
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pineB.  The  Sdf  Sahcl,  is  a  flat  tract  atljoming  the  sea,  and  abounding  in 
rioefl-  Tlie  4M,  Shoufy  the  central  dwtrict,  is  noted  for  ftilka,  bui  of  infe- 
rior quality.  The  5M,  Teja  or  the  apple-diairict»  is  on  the  south.  The 
6/A  is  Shaklfox  the  tobacco  district ;  and  the  Ilk,  Djoord^  the  higheat  and 
eoldest  district  of  the  Druse  territory. — The  residence  of  the  Druse  ettiir 
19  at  the  Tillage  of  BctUdkn^  where  he  has  built  a  splendid  palace  in  the 
Italian  taste,  the  interior  being  hij^hly  and  taaiefully  decomted.  There 
are  three  tribes  or  powi^rfiil  clana  of  the  Druses,  the  Sheab,  the  Yezbekjf^ 
and  the  Nekcdy  of  which  tite  iirst  ha»  obtained  the  ascendancy^  and 
fDaiiag<e9  erery  thing  irith  a  high  hand.  This  family  came  originally 
from  the  Druse  mountain  of  Jebal  Aala  between  Latalda  and  Aleppo. 
The  second  family,  the  Yezbeky,  reside  in  the  district  of  El  Barouk  be* 
tween  Deir-el-Kamar  and  Zahle  ;  whilst  the  Neked  are  conSned  to  Deir- 
eUKamar. 

Maritime  Palestine.]  An  soon  as,  in  groing  S.W.  alongst  the  coast 
we  scale  the  mountain- pasa  of  the  Tyrian  Ladder,  we  enter  on  the  man- 
time  shore  of  the  Holy  LamL  Tliis  district  is  di^ded  from  t!ie  interior 
by  a  momitain-belt  of  from  150U  to  2000  feet  in  height,  which  reaches  all 
the  way  from  the  bay  of  Acre  to  the  frontiers  ot  E^pt.  Several  lateral 
ridges  from  thin  upland  belt  run  down  towards  the  dhore,  and  in  .some 
plaeea  reach  it,  forming  proraontoriee  or  head-lantia  on  the  coast.  Of  thia 
tract.  Acre,  JatTa^  and  Gaza,  are  at  present  the  only  places  of  political 
or  commercial  importance 

Acrcr\  Acre,  the  seat  of  a  paaha  of  three  tails,  ia  the  ancient  Acco^ 
eubsequentiy  named  Ptdemais,  from  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Its 
prwent  name  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  waa  imposed  on  it  in  the  time  of  tha 
cnmdee  by  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerosaleiii.  ThiA  place  ha^;  obtain- 
ed lasting  renown  from  the  various  sieves  it  has  Bustained  at  different  pe- 
rioda  of  its  history,  particularly  tliat  which  it  underwent  from  the  cru- 
•tders,  when  it  was  finally  taken  by  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  after  a 
Icmg  and  very  gallant  defence  hy  its  Sai-acenic  garrison;  and  lastly,  in 
1799,  when  it  austained  a  siege  from  the  French  arms  under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte^  who  "nms  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  the  garrwon 
being  aided  in  their  defence  by  a  body  of  British  sailors  from  the  squadron 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  This  city  had  fallen  rapidly  to  decay  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  by  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  was 
almost  deserted,  till  the  celebrated  Jezzar  Pasha,  by  repairing  the  town  and 
harbour,  made  it  the  fii'st  city,  in  point  of  strength  and  importance,  on  the 
coast.  It  contains  at  present  about  20,000  inhabitants.  All  the  rice, 
which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people  of  Palestine,  enters  by  thi»5  port, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  thb  place.  It  lies  27  milea  S.  of  Tyre,  and 
upwards  of  98  inroad  distance  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

Mount  CarmeL'y  Mount  Carmel  is  a  flattened  cone  oi  20D0  feet  in 
height,  extending  E.  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  S,  to  the  ancient  Ctesarea. 
It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  vines  :  hence  its  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
*  the  vino  of  God.*     But  its  wonted  fertility  has  long  dii4appearetU 

Casarear\  Caisarea  does  not  now  exist ;  and  not  a  single  inhabitant  ia 
now  to  be  found  where  the  stately  city  of  Herod  stood,  and  where  Paul 
pled  hia  cause  so  eloquently  before  king  Agrippa* 

JaffaJ^  No  other  place  of  importance  occurs  on  the  coast  till  we  arrive 
at  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa^  and  the  port  of  Jeniaalem.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  40  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  obtained  celebrity  ia  modftuv 
iime»,  hy  its  s'wge,  v&ptnre^  md  tile  massacre  of  \t«i  garmoti  \>^  ^ivw^wcVs. 
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The  place  at  preae ut  contains  5000  aouls,  600  of  wliom  are  Christians. 
Its  commerce  chiefly  consists  in  fi^fSJiri,  particularly  rice  from  Egypt,  and 
in  tile  exportation  of  soa  and  cotton.  The  former  b  inaile  of  olive-oil 
and  ashes. 

Fhilisllar\  At  a  small  distance  to  the  S.  of  Jaffa  commenced  the  ter* 
ritory  of  the  Philistines,  a  marilimp  tract,  extending  to  Gaza-  Of  the 
five  cities,  Ashdod^  Ekrony  Gaih^  Askelou^  and  Gaza^  the  last  is  now  the 
only  place  which  «tili  retains  some  importance.  Askelon  has  ceased  to 
exist ;  of  Gath  we  hear  no  account ;  Ekron  ia  now  a  ruined  village  ;  and 
Ashdod  is  but  a  small  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Gaza  still  contains  a 
small  fortresB,  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  is  a  comfortahle  looking 
place. 

EI-AtuIu'}  El-Arifihj  the  ancient  Rhinocoloiira,  and  the  natural  fron- 
tier of  Palestine  on  the  side  of  E^ypl»  lies  in  the  mitlat  of  tlrifting  sands. 
It  haa  a  strong  giihslantial  fortress,  which  was  put  into  good  condition  by 
the  French  while  they  possessed  Egypt. 

Interior  Palestine.]  There  are  four  routes  into  the  interior:  v'lx. 
three  from  the  coast,  and  one  from  Damascus.  Of  the  three,  the  most 
northern  is  that  by  Acre  and  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  second  is  from 
Jaflfa  to  Jerusalem,  by  Al-Ramla,  over  tlie  mountains ;  and  the  third  is 
from  Gaza,  by  Hebron,  to  Jerusalem.  Having  described  the  coast  from 
Acre  to  El-Arislu  onler  requires  thnt  we  commence  with  the  most  south- 
ern route, — that  from  El-ArishTby  Gaza  and  Hebron,  to  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish capital* 

Hef/roiu'}  Hebron  is  atill  a  pretty  large  town  with  400  Arab  Kousea, 
100  Jevvish  houses,  besides  those  inhabited  by  Turks.  It  has  the  honour 
of  prior  antiquity  to  Zoan  in  Egypt,  and  as  being  near  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
where  Abmham  pitched  fiis  tent  under  the  oak-tree.  It  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  monntaiiH  «J>d  has  a  strong  castle.  The  surrounding  country 
is  much  more  beautiful  than  that  near  Jerusalem  :  the  hill-slopes  being 
richly  studded  with  the  prickly  oak.  the  arbutus,  anil  tiie  Scotch  fir,  with 
other  dwarf  trees,  flowering  ahrubs,  and  vineyards.  Hebron  is  reputed  a 
place  of  peculiar  sanctity  by  Jews,  Christians,  ami  MoHlems»  as  contidning 
the  sepulchre  of  lb©  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph, 
and  Sarali,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  A  Christian  church,  now  converted 
into  a  mosque,  covers  these  pretended  remains.  The  tombs  are  covered 
with  rich  cnrpets  of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered  with  gold — 
those  of  their  wives  with  red  silk  similarly  emliroidered.  These  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Turkisli  sultan,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time, 

Ramtf[,  4"c-'}  The  road  from  JalFa  to  Jerusalem  is  more  rugged  and  dif- 
ficult than  that  by  Gaza.  Hamla  lies  S  hours  E,  of  Jatfa,  and  m  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  Ranm  of  Epbraim  and  the  Arimathca  of  the  New 
Testament,  It  is  situated  on  a  rich  plain,  and  contains  about  2000  fami< 
lies,  according  to  Ali  Bey, — ^About  3  miles  E.N.E.  is  the  ancient  Ltfdda, 
now  a  poor  village. — Within  12  miles  of  Jenisalem,  on  tlie  same  road,  is 
BdJwoTf  an  Arab  village,  supposed  to  he  the  ancient  Bdhoron, 

Judean  Mountains.']  Two  and  a  Imlf  houn*  from  Ilanda  begin  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  which  rise  to  about  1500  feet  above  the  plain  at 
their  western  foot.  They  are  a  naked  and  bare  range,  and  present  an 
aspect  not  unlike  the  road  from  Sanquhar  to  LeadhilU  in  Scotland,  Be- 
yond this  hiily  tract  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

CU^  of  Jenisalcm,]  Tlie  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  us  to  de- 
scribe  the  ancient  glories  and  foituueM  ot  iKva  tftwovjuc^i  t\X>j'.     Myv  will  it 
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I  be  rf><}uired  of  ua  to  eater  into  the  legendary  deacriptions  of  the  place,  so 
'    copiously   furniBhiHl  by  successive  hosts  of  iiioiiku  and   piJj^luitt,  and  even 
learned  travellers,   who   hav«   swallowed,   with  ama^/uig  credulity,  every 
monkish  tale  they  heard,  and  even  retailed  them-^occa«!onally  with  em- 
bellwhment*H^to   a  believing  world.     Dr  Clark  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  who  unmssked  the  whole  tissue  of  imposture  connected  with 
ihb   place.     The  truth  is,  the  ancient  city  has  long  since  totally  disap- 
peared ;  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  capital  of  David  and  Solomon  now  re- 
plnaiiia.     Hie  vi>ry  course  of  the  walls  is  changed,  and  the  boundaries  of 
i  the  old  city  are  doubtful.     The  superstition  of  the  early   ChtiBtianB  led 
i%hem  to  venerate  every  spot  in  Palestine  connected  with  sacred  history. 
f  And  had  this  natural  feeling  stopt  here,  it  would  have  been  harmless,  oi 
[  even  laudable  ;  but  it  went  much  farther :  It  attempted  to  recognize  and 
^■J>er[>etuate  every   memorial  of  past  times, — -and  thuH  either  confounded 
I  or  annihilated  what  it  wished  to  preserve.     The  modem  city,  the  sup- 
I  poseil  representative  of  the  old,  is  still  held  in  high  veneration,  not  merely 
by  the  cleHcendaiils  of  the  expatriated  race,  and  by  Chiistiaus,  but  even 
by    the    Moslems   themselves,    who   call   it   El-Koo(h,  or  '  the    Holy/ 
Wlien    utterly  destroyed  by  Hadrian,  a   new  city  was  huilt  on  part  of 
the  ancient  site,  which  was  called  yE/wi  Capitoiinaf  and  made  a  Uomaii 
colony.     But,  when  under  Constantine,  the  Roman  empire  becnme  Chris- 
tian, the  city  recovered  its  original   name*     The  modern  city  has  been 
described   by  a  host  of   travellers,    amontrst  the   most  accurate  and  re- 
spectable of  whom  are  Maundrell,  Clark,  Chateaubriand,  nnd  Uichitrdson. 
The  description  of  the  latter  gentleman  is  the  latest  anil  best,  an  be  had 
access,  in  the   sacred  clianicter  of  a  physician,  to  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  even  to  the  momjue  of  Omai',  into  which  no  Christian  lias  been  per- 
mitted  to  enter  since  the  dayn  of  the  crusades.     Among  the  olijectH  most 
worthy  of  notice  w  the   moA-quc  of  Omarf  the  grandest  and  most  ancient 
reUgiouis  edifice  of  all  those  erected  since  the  commencement  of  Islamisni, 
and  equal  in  point  of  sanctity  to  that  of  Mekka.     None  but  true  believers 
are  allowed  by  the  law  to  enter  this  wacred  place,  both  it  and  the  mosque 
of  Mekka  being  considered  as  conaecrated  by  tlie  especial  presence  of  the 
Deity.     This  epleudid  edifice  was  built  by  the  khalif  Omar   immediately 
after  the  ciipture  of  Jerusalem  in  A*  d.  637.     It  is  buik  on  the  site  of  So- 
lomon'i:*  temple.     The  crusadei-s,   when  they   possessed   Jerusalem,  con- 
verted thJH  Mohammedan  mosque  into  a  Cliristiau  church  ;  but  the  victo- 
rious Sftladin  restored  it  to  its  original  use.     The  dimensions  of  this  noble 
enclosure  are  1489  feet  long  by  995  feet  broad*     It  contains  2  mosques  i 
the  Sai'hara  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure*  and  the  Akhsa  on  the  south 
side*     We  muat  extmci  a  few  passages  from  Dr  Richardson's  elaborate 
and  minute  account  of  this  building,  which,  along  with  the  previous  ac- 
count of  it  from  Ali  liey,  are  llie  only  descriptions  of  it  which  have  ever 
been  given  to  tlie  world : — "  In  the  sacred   retirement  of  this  charming 
I  iipot,  the  followei*s  of  the   prophet  delight  to  saunter  or  repose  as  in  the 
Elysium  of  their  devotion,  and  arrayed  in  the   gorgeous  costume  of  the 
LFaiiif.  add  much  to  the  beauty,  the   interest,  and   solemn  stillness  of  the 
Hp||ne«  wliif'h  they  «cem  lonth  to  quit  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
Rbbttse  of  prayer.     In  the  midst  of  this  court,  but  nearer  to  the  west  and 
eouth  sides,  thera  is  an  elevated  platform,  which  is  about  450  feet  square, 
and  is  called  Slaa  Sakhara  ;  some  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  others,  as 
the  ground  on   which  it  is  erected  is  uiorQ  or  less  elevated*  but  it  may  bo 
I  «aid  to  average  about  12  or  14  feet  above  the  levi^l  of  tW  ^x^kk^j  c:q^il\.« 
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It  is  paved  with  fine  polmhed  marble,  chiefly  white,  with  a  fiihafle  of  blue; 
sotnti  of  the  stones  look  very  old,  are  curiously  wrought  and  carved,  and 
have  evidently  belonged  to  a  former  building.  There  are  no  trees  on  the 
Stoa  Sakhara,  but  there  are  tufts  of  grass  io  many  places,  from  the  care- 
Jena  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  which  afford  great  relief  to  the  eye  from 
the  intense  glare  of  light  and  heat  reflected  from  the  marble  pavement. 
Hound  tlie  edge  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara^  there  are  numbers  of  small  houses  ; 
five  of  which  on  the  north  aide  are  occupied  by  eantones  or  religious  as- 
cetics ;  one  on  the  south  is  for  the  doctors  of  the  law  to  hold  their  consul- 
tations in  ;  one  on  the  west  for  contaiiiing  the  oil  for  painting  the  brick 
and  tile  for  the  repair  of  the  Sakhara ;  the  rest  are  places  of  private  prayer 
for  the  diflerent  sects  of  Mussulmans  or  believers,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  But  the  great  beauty  of  the  platform,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  enclosure,  h  the  Sakhara  itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
platform,  and  but  a  little  removed  irom  the  south  side :  it  is  a  regular 
octagon,  of  about  60  feet  a  side,  and  is  entered  by  4  spacious  doora.  Each 
of  these  doora  is  adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projects  from  the  line  of 
the  building,  and  nses  considerably  up  on  the  wall.  The  lower  story  of 
the  Sakhara  is  faced  witfi  marble,  the  blocks  of  which  are  of  dijferent 
sizes,  and  many  of  them  evidently  resting  on  the  side  or  narrowest  sur* 
face.  They  look  much  older  on  a  close  inspection  than  they  do  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  and  their  disijitegration  indicates  a  much  greater 
age  than  the  stones  of  the  houses,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  probably  both  they  and  the 
aged  stones  in  the  flooring  on  tlie  8toa  Sakhara,  fonned  part  of  the  splen- 
did temple  that  was  destioyed  by  the  Romans.  Each  side  of  the  Sak- 
hara is  paunelled ;  the  centre  stone  of  one  pannel  is  square,  of  another  it 
is  octagonal,  and  thus  they  alternate  all  round ;  the  sides  of  each  paouel 
run  down  the  angl^  of  the  building  like  a  plain  pilaster,  and  give  the  ap- 
pearance as  if  the  whole  side  of  the  edifice  was  set  in  a  frame.  The  mar' 
ble  is  white  with  a  considerable  tinge  of  blue,  and  squaie  pieces  of  blue 
marble  are  introduced  in  diflferent  places,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleas- 
ing effect.  There  ai^e  no  windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower  story  of 
the  building-  The  upper  story  of  this  elegant  building  is  faced  with  small 
tiles  of  about  &  or  9  inches  i^quare ;  they  are  painted  of  diflerent  colours, 
white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  but  blue  prevails  throughout.  They  are 
covered  with  MBUtences  from  the  koran ;  though  of  thia  fact  I  could  npt 
be  cert^n  on  account  of  the  height,  and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
character :  there  are  7  well-proportioned  windows  on  each  side,  except 
where  the  porch  rises  high,  and  then  there  are  only  6,  1  of  which  is  ge< 
nerally  built  up,  so  that  only  5  are  effective.  The  whole  is  extrt^raely 
light  and  beautiful ;  and  from  the  mixture  of  the  soft  colours  above,  and 
the  pannelled  work  and  blue  and  white  tinge  of  the  marble  below,  the 
eye  is  more  delighted  with  beholding  it  tlian  any  building  I  ever  saw. 
The  admiration  excited  by  the  appeai-ance  of  the  exterior  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  so  managed 
as  to  preserve  throughout  the  octagonal  form,  agreeably  to  the  grouod 
plan  of  the  building.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  white,  without  any  or- 
nament :  and  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  ornamients  misplaced 
in  a  house  of  prayer,  or  a«y  thing  lending  to  distract  the  mind  when  it 
comes  there  to  hold  converse  with  its  God,  The  floor  is  of  gray  marble, 
and  was  then  much  covered  with  dust  from  some  repairs  that  were  exe- 
cating^  on  the  dome,     A  litUe  withiu   the  door  of  the   Bab  el  Jeime^  or 
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IPest  door»  tliere  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  green  marble,  which  forms  part 
*i(  the  floor.      It  is  about  14  (iiches  Htjuare,  and  wais  originally  pieiTed  by 
18  nails,  which  wouhl  have  kept  dii^ir  place,  but  for  the  amazing  chrono- 
metrical  virtues  with  which  they  were  endowed,     Fur  such  is  their  magi- 
cal temper,  that  they  either  hold  or  quit,  according  to  the  times ;  and  on 
the  windiu^  up  of  each  great  and  cardinal  event,  a  nail  has  regularly  been 
removed  to  mark  its  completion  ;  and  so  many  of  these  signal  periotla  have 
already  rolled  hy,  each  clenched  hy  an  accompanying  nail»  that  now  only 
three  and  a  half  remain,  fourteen  and  a  half  having   lieen   displaced  in  a 
supernatural  manner.     There  are  94-  columns  in  the  first  row,  placed  pa- 
rallel With  the e'ght  sides  of  the  building,  three  opposite  to  each  side  so  as 
still  to  preserve  the  octagonal  form.    They  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of  mar- 
ble, but  rather  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  on  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
Eight  of  them  are  large  aquare  plain  columns,  of  no  order  of  architecture, 
and  all  placed  opposite  to  the  eight  entering  angles  of  the  edifice  ;  they  are 
indented  on  the  inner  side,  no  that  they  famish  an  acute  termination  to  the 
octagonal  lines  within.    Between  every  two  of  the  square  columns  there  are 
two  round  columns,  well  proportioned,  and  resting  on  abase.  Tliey  are  from 
18  to  20  feet  highj  with  a  sort  of  Corinthiai»   capital.     1  did  not  remai'k 
that  it  was  gilt,  which,  bad  it  been  the  case,  I  tliink  I  must  have  done, 
having  specially  noted  that  the  leaf  in  raised,  and  turned  over,  bat  that  I 
did  not  consider  it  the  true  leaf  of  the  Corinthian  capital.    A  large  square 
plinth  of  marble  extends  from  the  top  of  the  one  column  to  the  other,  and 
above  it  there  are  constructed  a  number  of  arches  all  round.     Tlie  abut- 
mentfl  of  two  separate  arches  rest  upon  the  plinths  above  the  capital  of  each 
column,  so  that  there  are  three  arches  opposed  to  each  side  of  the  buUding, 
making  24  in  the  row  of  columns.     The  arches  are  slightly  pointed,  and 
support  the   inner  end   of  t!ie  roof,  or  ceiling,  which  is  of    wood  plas- 
tered, and  ornamented  in  compartments  of  the  octagonal  form,  and  highly 
gilt ;  the  outer  end  of  the  roof  rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  building.    The 
intercolnmnial  space  is  vacant.     Not  so  in  the  inner  circle  of  columns, 
to  which  we  now  proceed.     They  are  about  two  paces  from  the  outer 
row,  and  are  ordy  16  iu  number.     There  are  four  large  square  columns, 
one  opposed  to  each  alternate  angle  of  the  building,  and  three  small  round 
columns  between  each  of  them.     Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  of 
the  floor,  and  they  are   capitalled  and  surmounted  with  arches,  tlie  same 
as  in  the  outer  row :  thiij  inner  row  of  columns  Rupports  the  dome.     Tlie 
intercolumnial  space  is  occupied  by  a  high  iron  railing,  so  that  all  entrance 
to  the  holy  stone,  or  centre  of  the  mosque,  is  completely  shut  up,  except 
by  one  door,  which  is  open  only  at  certain  hours  fur  the  purposes  of  de- 
votion.    But  that  to  which  this  temple  owen  both  its  name  and  existence, 
is  a  large  irregular  oblong  mass  of  stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
mosque.     It  is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  city  stands,  and  of  the  other  mountains  about  Jeinisalem  ;  and 
if  I  had  not  been  told  that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  1  should  have  imagined  it 
a  part  of  the  native  rock  that  had  been  left  unremoved,  when  the  other  parts 
were  levelled  down  for  the  foundation  of  the  building.     It  rises  highest 
towards  the  south-west  comer,  and  falls  abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the 
priota  of  the   prophet's  foot.     It  is  iiTegulai*  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
same  as  when  it  was  broken  from  the  quarry.     It  is  enclosed  all  round 
with  a  wooden  railing,  about  four  feet  high,  and  which  in  every  place  is 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  stone.     I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is 
ii  large  cover  of  variously  coloured  satin  suspended  above  it,  and  tiotMw% 
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can  be  held  in  greater  veneration  tlian  the  Hadjr  el  Sakham,  or  the  locked- 
up  stone.  Under  it  there  is  an  apartment  dug  m  the  solid  rock,  which  u 
eiiteretl  by  a  stair  that  opena  to  the  S,E*" — The  other  places  woithy  of 
notice  derive  tlieir  importance  solely  from  monkish  legends,  and  the  con- 
tinued system  of  imposture  and  delnKion  played  off  in  common  by  the 
Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians^  who  all  have  (heir  separate  convents,  atid 
drive  a  most  lucrative  trade  in  beadsj  crosses,  marking  pd^ims,  and  other 
acta  and  arts  of  devout  mummery.  These  places  are  the  holy  sepulchre, 
— mount  Calvary, — the  chapel  of  Sancta  Helena,  beneath  which  the  cross 
was  foundj— the  head  of  Adam, — the  place  where  Christ  appeared  to 
Mary  Magdalene, — the  chapel  of  apparition  where  he  appeared  to  the 
virgin, — the  place  of  the  centre  of  the  world, — the  atone  that  wa»  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre's  mouth, — the  pillar  of  the  fiagellationj — the 
prison  of  Christ, — ^the  place  where  Christ's  gai-roenta  were  divided,  the 
chapel  of  division, — the  cleft  made  by  the  earthquake, — the  place  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  ascenaion, — the  place  of  the  descent  of  the  holy 
fire, — the  houses  of  Caiaphaa  and  Annas, — the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
— **and  many  othcrR. 

PoptflalioH.2  The  population  of  Jerusalem  can  in  fact  he  only 
conjectured,  as  it  is  constantly  fluctnatini^*  Dr  Kirhardson  classes 
them  as  follows:  5000  Turka^  5000  Christiana,  and  10,000  Jews. 
Buckingham,  on  the  contrary,  estimatca  the  Mussulmans  as  the  most 
numerous  claaa,  and  saya  that  the  male  Jews  do  not  exceed  1000,  and 
the  females  about  3000,  which  he  accounts  for  from  the  circumstance^ 
that  Jewish  widows  of  all  ranks,  and  from  all  quarters,  flock  thither,  as 
ihey  are  sure  of  support  from  their  own  community,  Buckinghara's  in- 
formation on  this  head  came  from  a  resident  Jew,  the  governor's  banker, 
and  chief  man  of  the  community.  Mr  Joliffe'a  eetimate  is  the  following  ; 
4000  Jews.  800  Latins,  2000  Greeks,  400  Armenians,  50  Copts,  and 
13,000  Moslems;  total,  20,250.  In  this  estimate  the  Christians  are  cer- 
tainly underrated,  and  the  Moslems  overrated ;  hut  it  is  impossible,  from 
want  of  accurate  data,  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  bo  motley 
a  population.  Dr  Richaidson^s  estimate  h  founded  on  Turkish  authority  ; 
and  one  would  think  the  Tuiks  could  have  no  possiihle  motive  to  under- 
rate their  own  numbers.  Mr  Brown  estimated  the  population  at  from 
18,000  to  20,000  peraons. 

Th^  JeK!t,2    The  J«wx  reside  chieOy  on  t1i«  edfe  of  111011111  Zlon.  mod  tn  the  lower  part  of  Uk*  dtr, 
nemr  the  ihamblMit  which  ia  iumnier  are  dre«dlally  offecslre.    Here,  h^d,  we  thall  Krail  nonelre* 
of  the  MOOiul  flTpn  of  thp  preseDt  ootKlitiOB  of  tlM  Jflurs  Of  Jeniwl«ai  by  Dr  Hiahudeoii  :^"  Maof 
of  Aa  J«Wf  are  rich  and  in  coiiifartai>l«  dxeamrtHMMi  aod  poiiBM  m  ffoo^  <l«kl  of  property  in  Jeraait. 
lam  ;  bat  tliey  are  cmrefol  to  conceal  Uaelr  wealthy  ajuj  eren  their  comfort,  from  the  Jealous  eye  of  their 
ndera,  lest,  liy  awalceniiv  their  cdfidlty,  MMde  rile,  Imdefenuble  plot  nhoulil  b«  devised  to  their  pr». 
Jodice.     In  golag  to  Wait  a  respectable  Jew  in  the  holy  city,  it  ia  a  comrntsn  thing  tv  pan  to  hie  bouee 
over  a  ruLaad  foregrouiui  and  ep  aa  awkward  nutaide  stair,  conatruotwd  of  roufh  onpollahad  ttanei^ 
that  totter  noder  the  foot  i  but  it  improrea  as  yoa  aacond,  and  at  the  top  hai  a  reepectahie  appearanoe^ 
as  it  end*  Id  an  afreeable  pUtfona  In  frool  of  the  haoae.  On  eotering  the  house  itaetf,  It  ia  found  toba 
cl<ean  and  well  fambhed  j  tha  aofaaara  eorered  with  Perataa  rarpeLs,  and  the  people  e^eniliappy  to 
recdTe  yon.    The  liiiler  b  entartaiiwd  with  coffee  and  tobacco,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  houMi  of  tht 
Tarks  and  Cbriatiana.    The  ladiea  preaentod  thanuelTea  with  an  ease  and  address  that  eurpriaed  m$g  1 
and  raeatled  to  my  memory  the  plaaiing  society  of  Europe.    Hiia  differeoce  of  manner  arisea  £ro«^| 
many  uf  the  Jewiah  bnlUat  In  Jemnlaai  havinf  rcaUed  in  Spain  or  PorinKaT,  when  the  femalat  haf 
rM  tbenuelrea  of  tiM  oroal  dcNoMtie    fton  of  «ht  £ait,  and.  on  returning  to  their  baloved  laad,  h«|j 
Tery  pmperly  mahdtalnad  tbar  jnady  acqidnd  freedda  and  imnli  in  tocioty.    Th4^y  abnoet  all  apeal 
brolcen  Italian,  so  tliat  eoovirtaUon  goes  on  without  the  doouT  aid  of  an  interpreter,  It  was  the  fc 
of  the  paasover,  and  they  were  aU  eatinf  nnlaarened  bread  j  toma  of  which  was  preaenled  to  me  aa  « ' 
enricnity.  and  t  partooic  of  it  merely  that  1  might  hare  the  graHfleation  of  eattnff  nnlaawnad  tewij 
with  theaooB  and  daugtaten  of  Jacob  la  Jenualem  i  It  li  very  inelpid  fara,  and  ■»  on*  wonl«  ml  " 
&am  ehe4ce.    For  the  lame  reaaoa  1  w«al  to  the  vynagofue,  of  which  ihttv  an  two  In  J« 
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ItWM  oiilf  one.  The  form  nt  worakip  is  the  lain*  M  In  tUi  eonntry,  Ri>d,  I  b«lier».  In 
•veiy  omintry  whloh  thti  Jevra  Jnhiibjt.  The  fumale*  haT«  m  wpnral^  part  of  tho  »yiu«cifue  m»igaed 
to  Ihem,  u  In  the  eyna^rofCUe^  in  Europif,  uid  in  the  Chmtlan  chtirchi>ei  nJI  ov«r  the  Levanr.  They 
ar«  not,  however^  exp«eted  to  h*  tnqaeat  or  rvrnliu-  in  thcrir  attendance  on  public  wonhip.  T1t« 
ladt«9  generally  n«ke  a  point  of  Roing  on  the  Sunday,  Ihatli^  tlte  Fridjny  niirht  or  Satnrday  momlnir, 
after  they  ar«  mairiad  i  and  b«iaf  thua  iutrodafed  in  theit  now  cnparityi  on^^o  a  year  ia  cooaidered  at 
iigJBeieiit  oimpltance,  on  thvlr  port,  with  the  ancient  iqj  unction  to  aasemble  themaalirte  ta{f»llllBr  tn  tl» 
hooMi  of  prayer.  Like  the  ToiariM  of  Mime  Chriatian  eatabliahmenta.  the  Jewcwea  truik  iDore  to  the 
fnyan  of  their  prleala  than  to  th^  own.  The  eynafofuea  in  Jeruaalein  are  both  poor  tod  muill,  not 
owinf  to  the  poretrty  of  thokr  poHooMra,  hat  to  the  pmdeotial  motiTeB  abuvv-mentknied,  Tho  J«w. 
oiBM  in  Jeruaalem  «peak  in  a  iledded  and  Bfnt  tune,  unlike  ttte  hesitating  and  tirnid  voice  of  the  Arab 
•nd  TarkUb  feiTial<?*  \  and  dalm  the  European  privLtege  of  differing  from  their  husbandi,  and  malo* 
talttin#  their  own  opinions.  They  lu-o  fair  aiid  food.looking:  temI  and  auburn  hair  are  by  no  means 
MBeommon  in  eitlaer  of  the  Mxea.  I  never  aaw  any  of  thi'Ui  with  veils  ',  and  wia  informed  that  it  ii 
the  general  practice  of  the  Jewaoea  in  JemaaJein  to  go  with  their  faces  uncovered  i  they  are  tlie  only 
female*  there  who  du  so.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  iiro  diapoaed  to  b«  rather  of  a  ptothorie 
habit;  and  th«  admirenor  site  and  toftnesa  Id  the  faSr  srx,  will  find  aa  regnlarty  well-built  fatties, 
with  doablo  moiddlii^  in  the  neck  and  chhi,  among  the  fair  daoghtera  of  Jeranlom,  as  unong  the 
lairer  daughters  of  EnglaDd.  I1iey  aeem  particatarly  Liable  to  eruptive  diseaaea;  and  tlie  want  of 
duldren  la  as  great  a  heart- hreak  to  them  now  aa  it  was  in  tli«t  dayt  of  Sarah.  In  putiof  up  to  tlM 
■ynafogue,  I  was  partieutarly  struck  with  the  mean  and  wretched  appearance  of  the  hottnea  on  both 
iidM  of  the  ttrwts,  tut  well  aa  with  the  poverty  of  their  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  old  men  and  old 
wnaam  had  more  witbured  and  hungry  iisp«ct«  than,  mtf  of  our  race  I  ever  saw,  with  the  exception  of 
tho  cmvemed  damoa  at  Uomoa  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  who  mi^ht  have  sat  in  a  stony  field  as  a  picture  of 
fknine  the  year  after  the  1ll(K»d.  Thy  sight  of  a  poor  Jew  In  JerasaJem  haa  in  it  something  peculiarly 
■fleeting.  The  heart  of  this  wonderful  people,  in  whatever  ethne  tiwry  roam,  itlll  turun  to  it  u  th« 
city  of  liieir  promised  reat.  They  tako  pleaaore  in  her  ruin*,  and  wauld  lick  the  very  dust  f&r  her 
aake.  Jerusalem  In  the  rvntre  arocind  n-hkh  the  exiled  aoiit  of  Judah  buJld,  in  airy  dreams,  the  man* 
dona  of  their  future  greatnesa.  la  whatever  purt  of  the  world  he  may  live,  the  heart's  deiire  of  a 
J«Wt  when  gathered  to  hia  fathers,  is  to  be  boried  in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  rntort)  from  Spain  and 
Fortagal*  from  Egypt  SJxi  Baxbary.  and  other  countries  arooug  which  tbey  have  b«en  scattered  ;  and 
when,  aJler  all  their  lofligioga.  and  all  their  4itruggl«fl  up  thu  steeps  of  life,  ne  see  them  poor,  and  blind, 
•Bd  naked,  in  the  atnets  of  their  oncv  happy  Zum,  li«  miiiit  have  a  cold  hi'art  that  can  remain  untouch. 
«d  by  their  soOeringat  without  ulteriag  a  prayer  that  the  light  of  «  recom-fled  couDtaDancti  would 
ahioe  on  the  darlcnefla  of  Judah,  and  Mio  day-sUr  of  Bethlehem  ariee  In  their  hmrta.  The  Jews  ar« 
the  bast  dcerones  in  Jerusalem,  because  they  generally  give  the  ancient  name*  of  places,  whidi  th« 
giMet  and  interpreters  belonging  to  the  different  conventa  do  not.  They  are  not  forward  in  present. 
|w  themaelTie)  i^d  mnat  generally  be  sought  for." 

Bethhhem.1  Beth!e}»eTn,  the  biith-place  of  onr  blessed  Lord,  \n  a  poor 
Tillage,  coutaining  300  peojile.  The  monks  here  exhiltit  to  the  ignorant 
pilgrims,  and  such  tnivt?llerM  as  know  no  better,  the  cave  of  the  Virgin  or 
of  the  Nativity,  iii  cxpresH  contradiction  to  scripture,  which  expwssly  states 
the  place  of  the  nativity  to  have  been  a  fttahle  belonging  to  an  inn  or  khan, 
and  not  in  a  cave  or  |jrotto  ciii  onl  of  a  rock,  or  any  excavation  what- 
ever.    The  village  b  sitiiatet!  on  a  rising  ^ound  6  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerkho.']  E,  <if  Jeru»ah'm,  near  the  Jordan,  stood  the  ancient  Jeri- 
cho, now  wholly  in  ruina.  The  village  of  Rihha^  which  is  ehown  for 
it,  3  miles  from  tltat  river,  doeH  not  at  alS  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Jericho;  but  the  ruins  which  Buckingham  discovered  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  4  miles  nearer  Jenisalem,  may  be  those  of  JerichcK 
There  are  no  palms  now  tn  he  seen  in  the  plain,  where  once  they  grew  in 
itiich  profuwion,  and  the  famed  bakani  ha-*  long  disappeared.  The  deso- 
lations of  war,  the  want  of  water  occasiioned  by  the  deetructitin  of  the 
aqueductH,  and  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  sufficiently  account,  as  the  fer-' 
tility  of  the  soil  depended  entirely  on  irrigation.  The  whole  valley  was 
once  esteenied  the  most  frnitful  in  Jndea  ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which, 
the  Jews  fought  here  to  prevent  the  balsam-trees  from  falling  into  the, 
poiaeflfiion  of  the  Romansj  attests  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
tbem.  This  tree,  Pliny  describes  as  peculiar  to  the  vale  of  Jericho,  and 
as  **  more  like  a  vine  than  a  myrtle."  It  was  esteemed  so  precious  a 
rarity,  that  both  Pompey  and  Titus  carried  a  specimea  to  Rome  in  tri* 
umph  ;  and  the  balsam,  owing  to  its  scarcitv,  sold  im  doxkbVe  Vusi^c^i^x  vcv 
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Bilverj  till  its  high  prlc«  led  to  the  practice  of  adulteration.  Justin  make* 
it  the  diief  source  of  the  national  wealth.  He  fle^crribeB  the  country  in 
which  it  pr^w,  ay  a  valley  like  a  ^^arden,  environed  with  eontinual  hilb# 
and,  as  it  were,  enclosed!  with  a  walL  *'  The  space  of  the  valley  contains 
200,000  acres,  and  i»  called  Jericho.  In  that  valley,  there  is  wochI  aa 
admimhle  for  ita  fruitfnlness  aa  for  its  dwlight,  for  it  is  intermingled  with 
palm-treea  and  opobalaamunu  The  lieea  of  the  opohalsainum  have  a  re- 
semblaiR-e  to  fir-trees ;  but  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  husbanded 
after  the  manner  of  vinea»  On  a  set  season  of  the  ye^r  they  sweat  balsam, 
Tlie  darkness  of  die  place  is  besides  as  wonderful  as  the  fruitfulness  of  it ; 
for  although  the  sun  shines  no  where  hotter  in  the  world,  there  is  naturally 
a  moderate  and  perpetual  gloominess  of  the  air.**  According  to  Mr  Buck- 
iugliani,  this  description  \s  most  accurate,  "  Both  the  heat  and  the 
gloominess/'  lie  says,  **  were  observed  by  ua,  though  darkness  would  be 
an  improper  term  to  apply  to  this  gloom." 

Shechm^i.']  N,  of  Jerusalem,  34  British  miles,  is  NabloitSf  the  Nea^ 
polls  of  Josephus,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testamem,  and  the  Sychar  of 
the  New.  It  is  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  between  the  mounts  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Its  site  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  and  the  pvlace 
itsetf  is  populous  and  flourishing,  containing  10,000  people.  It  is  noted 
aa  being  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Samaritans,  who  had  a  temple  on  mouut 
Gerizim  ;  and  a  remnant  of  about  40  of  whom  still  remained  in  Maun- 
(Ireirs  time,  130  yeai-s  ago,  hut  they  have  now  disappeared.  The  niina 
of  a  large  town  were  found  by  captain  Mangles  on  the  summit  of  mount 
Gerizim.  The  two  hills,  Ebal  and  Gerizbn,  are  elevated  apparently 
800  feet  above  the  valley  where  stands  the  town. 

Samarm'\  Six  miles  N,  of  Kablous  is  Sebaste  the  ancient  Sama- 
ria, now  a  small  and  poor  village,  standing  on  a  fine  large  insulated  hill, 
hurrounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley,  w^iich  is  in  its  tuni  surrounded  by 
4  hillsj  one  on  each  aide^  which  are  cultivated  in  terraces  up  to  the 
tup,  sown  with  grain,  and  planted  with  fig  and  olive-trees,  as  also  u 
the  valley.  The  ruins  of  Herod's  palace,  and  of  an  old  liothic  monas- 
tery, are  the  only  antiquities  of  the  {dace,  which  is  40  miles  N»  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Plain  of  Jezrer.L~\  From  Jenneen  to  Nazareth  the  road  goes  across 
the  great  plain  of  Jezi^eel,  and  half  way  between  is  the  boundary  line 
between  the  pashalics  of  Damascus  and  Acre.  This  delightful  vale  ti 
but  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  half-cultivated  nor  stocked  with  cattle. — 
From  Jenneen  to  Beisan^  the  ancient  Heihskan  or  StylfmpoUs^  not  a 
village  is  to  be  seen.  Beisan  is  a  village  of  miserable  hovels,  containin 
200  peopli> ;  the  vicinity  is  pastured  by  Arabs,  In  the  neighbourh 
is  Mount  GUbiia,  celebrated  a**  the  place  where  Saul  and  his  three  so 
fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  It  comes  close  to  Beii 
and  limits  the  plain  on  the  VV.  It  is  a  lengthened  ridge  rising  into 
peaks  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan,  which  near  Beiaan  is 
140  feet  broad,  deep  and  rapid. 

Tiberias:}  About  24  miles  N.E.  of  Beisan  is  Tabareeah,  the  ancient 
Tiber i/ IS f  on  the  western  sliore  of  the  lake  called  by  its  name.  It  is  u«»w 
Ijut  a  poor  place,  containing  about  4000  souls.  It  was  built  by  Herod, 
and  called  Tiberias  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  It  was  an  ancient  seat 
of  Jewiyli  literature,  and  it  is  still  noted  aa  a  school  of  Jewish  rahbies,  who 
enjoy  perfect  toleration  under  the  I'urkisb  goveniment  at  this  place,  and 
ate  Ht  freedom  to  stadv  the  Old  I'cstament  and  the  Talmud, 
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Nazareik.J     Nazareth,  the  abode  of  our  Lord  during  \m  chiltJdood, 
is  a  beautiful  place,  containing  3000  aouTs^  in  a  circular  basin  enclosed  by 
moaQtains.    It  seeniH,  nays  Kicliard^on,  as  if  15  mouiitatne  here  met  to  form 
an  «oclo9ure  for  thia  deligbtfiil  spot :  they  rise  round  it  like  tbe  edg*?  of  a 
■hellj  as  if  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.    The  vicinity  ia  a  rich  and  beautiful 
field  in  tbe  midst  of  banen  mountains,  and  abounds  in  fips,  aniall  gardens, 
and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  the  rich  dense  gruan  forming  an  abuTidaiit 
pasture.     Tbe  inhabitants  are  industriouj),  because  they  are  better  treated 
than  tliose  of  the  other  iownn  in  generaL    The  Turkish  population  ia  about 
500 ;  the   remainder  are  Christiajis  of  the   Greek,  Greek  Catholic,  Ma- 
roQite,  and    Koman  Catholic   persuasion!?.      When   tlie    French    invaded 
Syria,  Nazaietb  was   occupied  by  six  or  eight  hundred  nten^  whrjse  ad- 
vanced posts  were  at  Tabaria  and  Szaffad.     Two  hours  from  hence»  in  ihe 
plain  of  Esdraeloii,  near  the  village  of  Foule,  general  Kteher  miatained, 
with  a  corps  not  exceeding   1,500  men,  the  attack  of  the  wboln  Syrian 
army,  amounting,  it  is  saidj  to  25,000.     Having  formed  his  battalion  into 
a  square,  he  continued  fighting  from  Bun-rtse  to  mid  dayt  until  they  had 
erpended  nlnioat  all  their  ammunition.     Bonaparte,  informed  of  his  peri- 
lous  eituatian,  then  advanced  to  his  support  with  600  men  ;  at  the  «ight 
of  whom  the  Turks,  panic-struck,  took   precipitately  to   fliglit :  several 
thousands  were  kdled,  and  many  drowned  in  the  river  Daboury,  wbicl* 
then  inundated  part  ol'  tbe  plain.     Bonaparte  dined  at  Nazaretb,  and  thuji 
returned  to  Acre.     After  tbe  retreat  of  tbe  French  from  Acre,  Djezzar 
Pasha  resolved  on  causing  all  the  ChriHtiBna  in  bis  dominions  to  be  mas- 
sacred, and  had  actually  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  Nazareth  and  Jeru- 
aalem.      But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  being  apprised  of  his  intentions,  sent 
him  word,  that  if  a  single  Christian  head  should  fall,  he  would  bombard 
Acre»  and  set  it  on   fire.     Sir  Sidney's  interference  is  still  remembered 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  by  all  the  Christians,  wlio  look  upon  him  as  their 
deliverer.     •'  His    word,"  eaya    Burckbardt,    "  I   have  often  heard   both 
Turks  and  Christian    exclaim,  was  like  God's  word — it  never  failed." 

Mount  Tabor.']  Mount  Tabor,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Bai-ak 
encamped  ^^nst  Siaera,  and  as  the  mippoised  place  of  the  transBgurntion, 
is  2  hours'  journey  from  Nazai'etb.  It  is  an  isolated  bill,  itH  summit 
reBembling,  at  a  distant  view,  a  cone  with  tbe  point  cut  oB\  rises  to  the 
height  of  3000  feet :  on  tbe  top  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  Josephua 
built.  DJebal  Tor  \&  the  motlern  Arabic  name  of  mount  Tabor.  '*  From 
ihe  top  of  Tabor,"  says  Maundrcll,  "  you  liave  a  prospect  which,  if 
nothing  else,  will  reward  the  labour  of  ascending  it.  It  is  impoasible  for 
man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higlier  gratification  of  this  nature.  On  tbe  N.W. 
you  discern  at  a  distance  llie  Mediterranean,  and  all  round  you  f»ave  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  plains  of  Esdraelou  and  Galilee.  Turning  a  little 
aouthward,  you  have  ni  view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilljoa,  fatal  to  Saul 
and  his  sons.  Due  east  you  discover  the  sea  of  Tiheria**,  distant  about 
one  day »  journey.  A  few  points  lo  the  N,  appeals  that  winch  they  call 
iho  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes.  Not  far  from  this  little  bill  'i%  the  city 
Saphet :  it  standi  upon  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 
seen  far  and  near."  Beyond  this  is  seen  a  much  higher  mountain,  capped 
with  snow,  a  part  of  tlie  chain  of  Antilibanus.  To  the  eouth-west  is 
Carmel,  and  on  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria.  Tbe  whole  of  Mount 
Tabor,  according  to  Burckbardt,  is  calcareous.  I>urirtg  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  it  Is  covered  in  the  morning  wilh  thick  clouds,  which  diB- 
jiersc   towar<ls  mLd"day.     A  strong  wind   hlows   the   whole  of  the   day, 
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and  in  the  iiigbt,  dews   fall   more  copious   than  are  uaimll^  known  in 
Syria- 

Sepphot\  t^'c]  On  the  road  from  NazBreth  to  Acre  ta  the  ancient 
Sfpphor»  the  largest  city  of  ancient  Galilee,  now  a  mean  and  obscure 
riliage.  This  whole  tract  from  Nazareth  to  llie  coa^t  was  once  studded 
with  towns  and  viUftg«?a,  and  in  the  way  lies  the  delicious  plain  of  Za* 
hnlon.  The  scenery  here,  nays  Clarke,  is  folly  a^  delightful  as  the  rich 
vales  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea.  It  reminded  ns  of  the  finest  parte  of 
Kent  and  Surrey. 

Lake  of  Sanmchotihis7\  The  lake  of  Samachonitis,  or  the  waters  of 
Merom,  now  called  Bahar-el-Hottkf  *  tlie  lake  of  Juliaa,'  is  7  mitea  long, 
according  to  Joaephus,  bat  not  above  2  miles  broad,  except  towards  its 
upper  extremity.  The  banks  are  very  level,  no  hills  approaching  it  in  any  part. 
Its  level,  however,  is  consiilerably  higher  than  the  .sea  of  Galilee.  It  abounds 
in  fish.  Its  waters  are  muddy  and  unwholesome,  being  marshy.  In  fact, 
after  the  anows  are  melted  and  the  waters  fallen,  this  lake  is  only  a  marsh, 
through  which  the  Jordan  runs.  Its  shores  abound  in  wild  boars,  which 
find  concealment  in  the  surrounding  reeds  and  runhes  ;  and  the  plain  on  the 
N.  is  literally  covered  with  aquatic  fowls  of  every  kind.  Beyond  is  tfaa^J 
delightful  vale  of  Hashei^a^  watered  by  the  Moeil  Hasbeya,  the  principil^^ 
stream  of  the  Jordan.  This  diatnct  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Druses,  whoe« 
emir  resides  in  the  village  of  Hasbeya,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  con- 
taining, according  to  Burckhardt,  700  houses,  half  of  which  belong  to  Druw 
families,  the  rest  to  Christians^ 

Coticiudtttg  Remarks.']  We  have  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  examined  of  its  topography,  and  still 
more  of  itii  physical  geography  and  natural  history.  Future  travellers 
must  take  more  time  than  hitherto  has  been  spent  in  its  examination  ; 
they  must  diligently  compare  its  aspect,  boundajies,  extent^  physical  fea- 
tures, soil,  climate,  and  natural  history^  with  the  notices  of  Scripture 
and  of  Josephusj  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  legendary  tnsb 
tli^at  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  monks  and  fr]ai*s  since  the  days  of 
Helena. — And,  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  an  enthuHJastic  and  ac- 
complished writer  on  the  topography  of  these  regions, — "  abhorrent  alike 
from  reason  and  from  true  piety^  as  is  the  superstition  that  has  grafted 
itself  upon  this  interest,  yet,  the  curiosity  wljicli  inspires  the  traveller,  in 
reference  more  peculiaily  to  these  scenes,  is  mlional  and  laudable.  If 
Troy  and  Thebes,  if  Alliens  and  Rome,  are  visitetl  with  classic  enthusiasm, 
much  more  worthy  of  awakening  the  strongest  emotions  in  the  mind  of  a 
Chi-istian*  must  be  the  country  whose  history  as  far  transcends  in  intereet 
that  of  every  other,  as  its  literatnre  (if  we  may  apply  that  tenn  to  the 
ilivine  volume)  excels  in  sublimity,  all  the  ethics,  and  philoi^ophy,  sod 
poetry,  and  eloquence  of  the  heathen  world.  This  sentiment  of  interest 
or  of  reverence  has,  indeed,  no  necessary  connexion  with  religions  prin- 
ciple or  enlightened  worship  ;  for  it  may  actuate  alike  the  pious  and  the 
profligate.  And,  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  or  Romish  pilgrim^  it  ia 
too  generally  found  in  connexion  with  an  utter  destitution  of  moral  prin- 
ciple.  The  savage  fanaticism  of  the  crusades  was  an  illustration  of  this 
fact  on  a  grand  scale  ;  and  the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in  Peter  the 
Hermit,  yet  survives  ;  the  same  fanaticism  in  a  milder  form  actuates  tlie 
pilgrims  who  continue  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
piating their  sins  by  the  performance  of  so  meritorious  a  penance.  Yhe 
Alussulman  harlgi,  or  the   Hindoo  devotee,  differs  little  in  the  true  ch«- 
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of  hm  religion,  from  these  mis^ided  ChnBtiaos,  and  as  tittle  per- 
mps  in  his  morals  as  in  hia  creed*  Only  tlie  stocks  and  ston&s  in  which 
their  respective  worship  alike  terminates,  are  called  by  less  hply  names. 
It  becomes  the  ProteBtant  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  syinboliHin^  with 
this  degrading  and  brutalizint^  idolatry.  But  were  all  this  mummery 
swept  away,  and  the  Holy  Land  cleared  of  all  the  rubbish  brought  into 
it  by  tbo  empress  Helena,  the  holy  sepulchre  included,  more  than  enongli 
would  remain  to  repay  the  Christian  traveller,  in  the  durable  monuments 
of  Nature.  We  know  not  the  spot  where  Clirist  was  crucified ;  nor  can 
determine  the  cave  in  which,  for  part  of  three  days,  his  body  waai  euse* 
pulrhred  ;  nor  is  the  exact  point  ascertainable  from  wliich  he  ascended  to 
heaven^  The  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  no  other  anthonty  can  supply 
the  information.  But  there  are  the  scenes  which  he  looked  upon,  the 
holy  mount  which  once  bore  the  temple,  that  Mount  Olivet  which  once 
overlooked  Jerusalem  ;— there  is  Mount  Gerizim  oveHianging  the  valley 
of  Shechem,  and  the  hill  where  once  stoo<i  iitamaria  ; — there  is  Nazareth, 
within  whose  secluded  vale  our  Lord  so  long  awaited  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  hia  public  ministry, — the  plain  of  Gennesareth  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee, — the  mountairis  to  which  he  retired,  the  plains  in  which  he 
wrought  bin  miracles,  the  waters  which  he  trod,^ — and  ibtHe  the  Jordan 
fitiil  roU§  its  consecrated  waters  to  the  bituminoua  lake  where  Sodom 
stood*" 
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Arabia  has  been,  at  all  timea,  an  uHject  of  interest,  whether  the  peculia- 
rities of  its  soil  and  climate  are  considered,  the  character  of  its  inhabitant*, 
its  language  and  literature,  or  the  associations  to  which  it  gives  rise,  first,  as 
connected  with  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  finally,  as 
the  country  firom  which  Islamism  sprung,  a  religion  that  has  niaterialJy  io- 
fluencecl  the  destinips  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  cixilizcd  ^lobe. 

A'flwe.]  T!ie  name  Arabia — a  name  which  ran  be  traced  up  to  a  remote 
antiquity — is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebre^v  orebe/t,  which  signi- 
fies a  fvilderncss  or  drserif  and  which  is  applicable  to  much  the  greater 
pait  of  the  country.  The  oriental  historians,  however,  reject  this  deriva- 
tion, and  maintain  that  both  the  country  and  the  language  received  their 
names  from  Yareb,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Yemen.  By  the  Arabians  thamselvea  tlieir  country  is  culled  Jezeerah 
al  Arab;  that  is,  the  Peninaula  of  the  Arabiani^ ;  and  by  the  Persians  and 
Turks,  Arabiatan. 

Boundaries  and  Eittent,'}  Arabia  forma  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  peninsulas  in  the  world.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N-  by  part  of  Syria,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Chatdeau 
mountains,  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  gulf  of  Ormus ;  on  the  S.  by  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  lied  sea, 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  part  of  Syria.  It  lies  between  12}/  and  35"  of  N. 
lat.,  and  33^*^  aod  69"  of  E.  long.;  measuring  about  1,4^00  geographical 
miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  1,150  in  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape 
Hau6-aI-Hud  to  the  port  of  Djidda  ;  and  forming  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
area  of  which  contains  according  to  Tentpleinan  1,182^000,  and  according 
to  Reiehard  and  Weiland  1,005,727  square  miles. 

DivUwn.t,2  The  earlier  Greek  geographers  divided  Arabia  into  two 
paria,  the  Happy  and  the  Desert  (Fcfix  and  Deserta),  Ptolemy  added  a 
third  division,  the  Roi'ky  (Feire^a),  Arabia  Deserta  eileuded  on  the  N. 
and  E.  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Arabian  Irak.  It  was  the  country  of  the  ancient  Nabathe.'ms  and  the 
people  of  Kedar,  answering  to  tlie  modern  Bedouins.  Part  of  it,  towaids 
the  E.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  *  land  of  Uz.'  Its  chief  city  was  Palmyra. — 
Arabia  Felix  contained  the  fertile,  habitable  regions  to  the  S.  and  W,,  uid 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Shcba  of  Scripture,  although  Abyssinia  has 
a  better  supported  title  to  that  claim.  The  northern  parts  were  possessed 
by  the  Saracens,  an  appellation  afterwards  bestowed  upon  most  of  the 
tribes  of  Arabia,  Arabia  Petriea  comprehended  the  tract  of  country  S.  of 
the  Dead  sea,  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Red  sea.  It  was  peopled  by  the  Amalekites,  the  CushJtes,  the 
Moahites,  the  Ammonites,  and  Edomites.  Petra  was  its  capital,  the  same 
as  Joktheel  in  Scripture,  now  Krac  or  Karac.- — By  oriental  'writers,  Arabia 
is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz,  Hedjaz,  Tehama,  Netljed,  Yemen,  and 
Yamama.  This  division  prevailed  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Niebuhr 
divides  Arabia  into,    1.  The  desert  of  Mount  Siuai,  or  Arabia  Pctrsea. 
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2.  The  province  of  He^ljaa;.  3.  Thn  province  of  NedjeiL  4^.  Tlie  country 
of  Yemen.  5*  The  kiiijirdoni  of  Hadramaut,  the  Hsjiraniiavi^th  of  Scripture. 
6.  'File  country  of  Oinnian.  7.  Thr  country  of  l^cKsa  or  Hadjar,  6.  TTje 
independent  Htatps  on  the  Ijorders  of  the  Persian  j^ull.  In  ihiH  dimion,  the 
ancient  Tehama  is  included  in  Yemen,  from  which  Oniman  and  Hadraniaut 
have  been  diMJoined,  and  are  considered  as  H«»parat«  provinces.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may  convey  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  political  or 
territorial  arrangement  of  the  Arabian  peiiinnula. 

I.  MARITIME   DISTRICTS* 

On  the  Coa^tofthe  Red  Sea, 
1.  Hedjaz,  tlie  lioly  land  of  the  Moslems,  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pa^sha  of  Djidda. 

^.  Tehama,  anbjeot  for  the  moHl  part  to  the  imam  of  Sana  ;  chief  places, 
Mocha  and  Aden, 

On  the  Coa.tt  of  the  Arabian  Sen. 

3.  Hadramaut,  governed  by  independent  sheikhs  ,  including^  part  of  Jafa, 
and  the  mountainous  countriea  of  Seger  and  Mahrah. 

4.  Omman,  divided  among  eevera!  petty  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  chief 
U  the  imam  of  Mascat.  . 

On  the  Coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

5.  Lachjiiia,  or  Ha-djar,  includinj^^  Bahhrein  :  governed  by  the  reigning 
Eiheikh  of  the  Beni  K haled,  who^e  capital  i;*  Lachsa. 

If.    INLAND   DISTRICTS^ 

6»  El  Ared,  or  Nedjed-el-anid,  comprising  Aijana. 

7.  El  Kherdje,  or  Yemaunmb  (Yemama,  Imama). 

8.  El  Nedjed,  comprehending  the  j^reater  part  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

9.  Yemen  Proper,  including  the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana ;  the 
canton  of  Sahan  ^  the  country  of  Djof;  the  principality  of  the  suitan  of 
Kaukeban  ;  Bellad  el  Kobail ;  the  small  territories  of  Nebhm,  Khaulan 
(Havila}i),  and  Ard  el  Jafa,  or  Yafa,  &c. 
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CHAP.  l.~  HI  STORY.  ^SH 

TBKEntfaentic  history  of  Arabia  flC4irc el y  aac-«nda  to  the  fifth  century  of  onr 
ei*.  From  the  earliest  period,  the  Arabians  appear  to  have  been  dividetl 
into  various  tribes,  occasionally  friendly  or  hostile,  and  under  governments 
comparatively  free  and  patriarchab  According  to  t!»e  oriental  historians, 
upon  whom,  however,  little  dependence  can  be  placed,  tin?  ArabiaiiH  are 
sprung  from  Kabtan,  or  Joktan^  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Shem,  and  Adnan, 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abrahani.  The  poaierity 
of  the  former  ai'e  called  genuine  or  pure  .\rabs,  and  those  of  the  latter 
naturalized  or  iusiilitioiix  Araba,  frtun  having  aettleil  in  Arabia  many  cen- 
turies after  Joktan  had  ponnession  of  the  country. 

Yemcfi  and  H{imj/i7r.~\  Yarah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  ia  stated  to 
have  founded  tlie  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  Jorliam,  another  son,  that  of 
Hedjax.  Saba,  the  fourth  king  of  Yemen,  is  Maid  to  have  built  a  »tup©n- 
doos  reservoir  for  recei\nng  the  water  that  descend^nl  from  the  mountains, 
which  reservoir  broke  down  during  the  reign  of  ^ome  of  his  deticendantfl, 
and  canied  away  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  destruc- 
ticm  canned  by  thia  inundation*  no  less  than  eight  tribes  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  for  other  Rettlenient-n,  Some  removed  into 
Chaldea,  anil  founded  the  kingdom  of  Rira  ;  olberB  settled  in  Syria  Dama- 
t^cena*  and  gave  rise  to  the  kingdom  of  Gliaiaaaii.     Hamvar,  the  iininediatts 
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HUCce«aor  of  Saba,  gave  his  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Haniyar,  and  hin 
descendants  were  called  namyaritet*,  tlie  Houierites  of  Ptolemy  aud  ot!ier 
Greek  writers,  Hamyar  wa**  eucceeded  by  a  long  line  of  bereditaiy 
princes,  concerniing  whom  it  would  merely  perplex  the  reader  to  enter  into 
any  detailB.  There  were  sererai  petty  kings  in  different  parts  of  Yemen, 
hut  they  were  mostly  suhject  to  ihu  Hamyarite  sovereign.  The  lant  of  the 
line,  save  one.  was  Yusof,  Burriamed  Dhu  Nowauss,  who  lived  about  70 
yearH  before  Mahomet.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the 
ChrisliaiiBj  6,000  of  whom  he  is  Maid  to  have  thrown  into  a  fiery  pit,  for 
which  liorrid  deed,  lie  is  auathemati'/ed  iu  the  Koran.  The  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  instigated  the  kinj^  of  Abyssinia  to  undertake  the  Christian 
cause.  The  forcej*  of  Dhu  Nowansa  were  completed  routed,  and  he  him- 
self, purmied  by  the  A hyssmiatLH,  spurred  his  horse  into  ihesi^a,  and  perished. 
Ahrahah,  an  Abyssinian  general,  now  assumed  the  government  of  Hamyar 
and  Yemen,  and  reigned  for  twenty-three  years.  The  Chri.Hfian  religion 
was  estabhshed  in  Yemen ;  and  Ahrahah  is  waid  to  have  led  an  army  to 
the  gates  of  Mekka,  accompanied  by  a  famous*  elephant,  with  the  design  of 
demolishing  the  Kaaba,  but  the  de^ij^n  was  fnistrated  from  bis  army  being 
cm  off  by  Kome  epidemiail  disease.  The  Mahometans  say  that,  upon  the 
approach  of  Abrabah  to  Mekka,  the  elephant,  upon  which  lie  ivas  mounted, 
knelt  down,  and  refused  to  advance,  and  thus  miraculuu^^ly  preserved  the 
holy  city.  This  happened  A.D.  569,  which  m^  therefore,  called  the  year 
of  the  elephant,  and  in  this  year  Maliomet  was  bom.  Shortly  after, 
Seyff,  of  the  royal  family  of  Haniyar,  having  procure*l  the  assintance  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Abyssinians  from  YemeD, 
and  in  Reating  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  Hia  reign,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  with  him  terminated  the  race  of  Hamyar^  On 
Iiis  death,  the  govenmient  of  Yemen  devolved  on  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  ameers,  or  emirs. 

Hedjaz,']  The  posterity  of  Jorham  reigned  in  Hedjasf  till  the  lime  of 
IsbmaeJ,  who  married  into  this  tribe,  and  his  second  son,  Kedar,  succeeded  to 
Jti|9  throne.  Of  the  succe.«^sors  of  KejJar  nothing  is  known  with  certainty ;  but 
rt  would  appeal"  that,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greatj  Hedjaz  wan 
divided  among  several  independent  tribea,  whose  jarring  interests  occasioned 
a  continual  warfare.  Of  thene,  the  niOHt  powerful  were  the  Koreish  and 
the  Khozaites.  The  former  were  of  the  posterity  of  Ishniael,  and  were 
considered  the  noblest  of  the  Ambian  tribes.  They  were  called  after 
Fehr,  or  Koreish,  an  ancestor  of  Mahomet.  The  Khozaites  were  a  colony 
from  Yemen,  who  iiad  emigrated  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  reaervoir 
there,  and,  cstalilLshing  themselves  at  Mekka,  assumed  the  government  of 
that  place  and  its  kaaba  or  temple,  tiil  Kosa,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  wreated 
it  from  them,  and,  with  his  succensor^,  retaine<)  it  till  the  time  of  MahomeL 
Among  the  descendants  of  Kosa,  Abd  Menof  is  celebrated  for  his  piety. 
and  Araru,  sumamed  Hawheni,  for  his  wisdom  anil  generosity.  The 
memory  of  the  latter  is  hehl  in  Buch  veneration,  that  the  posterity  ol 
Mahomet  call  themselves  Hashemites^  and  the  priucea  of  Mekka,  to  this 
day,  lake  the  title  of  Al  Imam  Al  Ihiihem,  *  the  prince  of  the  Hashemliefl.* 
Abdul  Motalleh,  the  «on  tvi  Hasbem,  was  the  grandfather  of  Malmmet,  the 
impostor;  and  it.  wajn  not  one  of  Uie  leaf^t  recommendations  of  the  preten* 
Rions  of  that  extraordinary  man,  that  he  was  thus  nobly  related.  In  the 
language  of  his  countrymen,  he  Hprnng  from  the  race  of  Thenanali,  the 
best  of  the  Arabs  ;  from  the  tribe  of  Koreiab,  the  best  of  Thenanah  ;  and 
wm  tiw  diret't  descendant  of  Hashem,  the  best  of  the  Koreieh. 
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M(thotnet.'\  Mftlioniet  or  Maliammed/  ihe  only  sou  of  AbdaOah  and 
Ameinah,  was  born  at  Mekka,  A.D.  569.  Being  left  an  oqilmn  before  his 
aiglitb  year,  he  was  conMijj;ned  to  the  care  of  hia  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  the 
pontifical  head  of  the  tribe,  and  who  canied  on  an  extensive  merdiandise 
iruh  ibe  neighbouring  nationn.  By  tbia  guardian  he  was  tnHtructed  in  the 
of  war  and  merchaiidiBe  ;  he  accompanied  him  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  and 
foiight  with  him  in  some  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Arabian  tribes.  When 
in  hi«  twenty^fifth  year,  Ijcing recommended  m  factor  toKadijab,  the  widow 
-^  m  wealthy  trader,  he  conducted  himself  so  much  to  her  sati.>ifactton,  that 
•he  made  him  her  husband*  Bcin^  thus  i^ai^od  to  affluence,  he  wa^  enabled 
to  live  K9  became  the  nephew  of  the  protector  of  the  Kaaba,  and  to  vie  in 
•plendour  with  the  richest  in  Mekka,  Nothing  further  is  recorcbd  of  him 
till  he  reaches  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  began  to  disclose  his 
pretended  mission. 

This  period  of  Mahomet's  life  corresponded  with  the  greatest  depression 
of  t)ie  Persian  and  Roman  empires,  »o  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  in  the 
progress  of  Mabometanii^m  from  tbe  intervention  of  those  once  formidable 
power*.  The  westeni  pai  t  of  the  Roman  empirt?  bad  been  conquered  and 
usurped  by  the  Goths ;  the  eastern,  from  its  capital  often  termed  the  Con- 
■tantinopolitan  empire,  waa  engaged  in  ce-aseless  wars  with  Penia,  alike 
ruinouB  to  the  viclora  and  the  vanquished  ;  since,  jealousy  and  tyranny 
having  disarmed  the  subjects  of  both  empires,  the  waste  occasioned  by  war 
couhl  only  be  supplied  by  merc^enariea  or  slaves.  At  the  Bame  time,  both 
tho«!e  rival  monarchies  were  harassed  by  predatory  incursions  of  Huns, 
Avars,  and  other  nations  of  Scythian  descent,  then  hovering  over 
the  rich  plains  and  populous  cities  of  southern  Asia.  Herpaies,  also, 
increased  in  the  Christian  church,  and  expanded  under  the  rage  of  pei^secu- 
tion ;  while  abstruse  dogmas  and  idi>latrouH  adoration  were  Hub^tituted  for 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  While  the  neighbouring  nationH 
were  weak  and  declining,  shaken  witli  tyranny  and  peryecution,  Arabia  was 
free  and  nourishing*  In  this  countr>'  Bectarie«  of  every  denomination  sought 
an  asylum  from  oppression.  Numbers  of  Jews,  on  their  eitpulsion  from 
Judea,  settled  there;  and  Judaism  spread  so  widely,  that  at  one  time 
it  WTM  the  prevalent  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen.  At  tfje  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  many  Ciiristiana  of  the  eastern  church  were 
also  compelled  to  fly  there  for  refuge  ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by 
Ihe  Abysainians,  Christianity!  as  already  etoted,  become  its  established  re- 
ligion. Other  sects  there  were  of  many  <lenorainalions  within  the  borders 
of  Arabia,  which  took  refuge  there  from  the  proscriptions  of  imperial 
edicts. 

The  abuses  and  corruptions  which  at  this  time  bo  grossly  pervaded 
every  Chrbtian  sect,  and  tlie  endless  religious  controven*ies  and  contentiona 
which  convulse<l  the  eaHtern  world,  might  possildy  first  suggest  to  Mahomet 
ibe  idea  of  a  reformation,  and  the  general  incorporation  of  all  Herts  under 
one  great  faith.  To  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to  make  iiis  opinions  accept 
table  to  every  description  of  religionists,  he  assumed,  a-s  the  foundation  of 
his  system,  some  of  those  points  concerning  which  mo-it  of  them  were 
•greed;  and  in  hia  other  doctrines  and  institutions,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  Deity,  he  asserted, 
had,  in  different  ages,  made  revelatioiia  of  his  will  to  the  human  race.  The 
doctrines  taught  by  these  revelations  had  always  been  essentially  the  same, 

*  Mohammed  h  the  pri>|MT  orthftgraphy  ;  hut  vfe  adopt  Mahomet  aa  bela^  tlwi  m^t^ 
fMmJUiar. 
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but  had  been  surresstvely  corrapletl  from  tbeir  origina!  purity.  The  re- 
velation of  Abraliani  had  been  suL*cee(l**d  by  that  of  Moses  ;  the  revelation 
of  Mosefl  had  givc*n  place  to  that  of  Jesus  ;  while  he  himself  had  been  sent 
to  confirm  all  precediBg  levelationa ;  to  declare  hia  own  the  moat  perfect 
o(  all,  and  to  a.'^hure  the  human  race,  that  it  was  the  last  with  whichi  they 
were  to  be  favoured. 

Before,  however,  he  began  to  declare  bin  diviiu'  missicjn,  he  retired  to 
a  cave  in  Mount  Hani,  near  Mekka,  and,  by  liiw  Heeluaion  and  appearance 
of  sanctity,  obtained  a  high  name  among  his  fellow  citizens.  To  his  wife 
Kadijah,  he  first  impailed  the  commission^  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  the  Deity.  She,  under  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  female  su- 
perstition and  vanity,  received  the  information,  not  only  with  implicit  faith, 
but  with  the  utmost  joy,  Warrakah  Ebn  Navvftd^  her  cousin,  was  soon 
persuaded  to  renounce  Christianity  for  the  religion  of  the  new  prophet. 
Mahomet's  servant,  Zeid,  was*  next  on  the  list  of  converts,  and  received  his 
freedom  aa  the  reward  of  his  faith,  a  rule  which  ia  strictly  observed  hy  Ma- 
hometans. Ali,  tlie  son  of  MahometM  uncle,  Ahu  Taleb,  tboucrh  but  nine 
years  of  age^  became  another  proselyte  ;  and  Abu  Bekr,  a  man  of  consider- 
able influence  among  the  tril>e  of  the  Koreish,  declared  himself  also  one  of 
the  faithful ;  and,  by  his  authority  no  less  than  by  his  example,  in- 
creased the  Humher  of  Mahomet'ti  followers.  All  these  were  privately 
instructed  in  the  tenets  of  Islamiam,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  which  was, 
"  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  ia  his  prophet/*  Its  precepts  were 
pretended  to  be  successive  communications  of  the  divine  will,  by  the  meane 
of  Gabriel  ;  and  of  these,  collected  or  written  by  his  di^iciples,  was  com- 
posed the  celebrated  "  Koran,"  or  "  Book."  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mis- 
sion, assembling  his  kindred  of  the  race  of  Hashem,  at  a  banquet,  Mahomet 
-  openly  announced  to  them  his  prophetic  emrnd^  and  asked,  who  would 
be  bis  vizier.  No  one  answered,  until  the  young  Ali  accepted,  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  office. 

Having  gained  to  his  party  many  of  the  moat  powerful  members  of  that 
family  from  which  he  wa«  descended,  he  proceeded  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  his  mission  upon  the  people  at  large ;  but  was  so  ill  received  by 
the  Koreish,  that  they  entered  into  a  solemn  combination  against  him  and 
his  followers,  which  combination  was  inscribed  upon  a  parchment,  and 
deposited  in  the  Kaaba.  Mahomet,  however,  found  means,  by  a  pretended 
miracle,  to  destroy  the  combination.  Having,  by  fraud  or  corruption ♦  pro- 
cured the  destruction  of  the  writing,  »o  that  the  words,  "  in  the  name  of 
God,"  were  all  that  remained ;  he  declared  that  (lod  had  shown  his  dis- 
pleasure against  the  promoters  of  the  combination,  by  destroying  their  deed 
of  contract,  except  the  words  which  he  particularised.  The  Koreish,  eager  to 
detect  the  falsehood,  had  recourse  to  the  parchment,  anti  found  it  to  be 
exactly  as  he  had  informed  them.  Without  suspecting  that  t!ie  destruction 
might  be  artificially  procured,  they  daied  not  to  resist  what  appeared  so 
clearly  the  voice  of  heaven.  The  combination  was  dissolved ;  the  truth  of 
Mahomet's  mission  was  confirmed  to  his  friends,  while  the  inveteracy  of 
ln&  enemies  was  greatly  diniiniahed. 

The  Huccess  of  Mahomet's  project  was  rendered  much  more  doubtful 
by  the  death  of  Abu  Tuleb,  whose  influence  hi  protecting  him  had  hitherto 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage.  His  wife  Kadijah  also  died,  whose  2eal 
had  powerfully  supported  the  cause  of  her  husband.  But  Mahomet  had 
BOW  many  adbcrentUj  and  about  this  time  Ids  pretended  journey  to  heaven, 
an  his  be^t,  Borakf  undvr  the  protection  of  tlu^  anft*d  Gabriel,  is  dated 
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f^  story  more  al>suiLl  was  never  imposed  on  ihi>  cr*'dulity  r>f  mankind. 
iTliose  to  whom  he  at  firBt  related  it,  ashauunl  at  the  harefaced  impositttm, 
fadviseU  him  not  to  make  it  puhJte.  'Hie  advice  wan  despised.  Tfie  seritma 
Kpere  shocked  at  the  pjrossncMS  of  the  icnposition  ;  the  more  volutile  turned 
■Ke  whole  into  ridicule ;  till  Ahu  Bekr  declared  his  urdimited  rmifidence 
Mn  the  veracity  of  the  prophet,  which  ha.H  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
r  faithful  witneaa.'  What  had  appeared  ahsurd,  immediately  looked  ex- 
tremely probahle.  The  more  supernatiinil  the  story  the  more  likely  to  be 
Minne.  Eacli  wondered  at  hia  former  doubts,  aod  a  wolid  foundation  was 
mud  fur  belief  in  the  future  dreams  of  the  favoured  prophet. 
f  ll'in  opinions  now  begun  to  spread  amoitp  the  Aral)iari  tribes.  The  in- 
Qiahitanta  of  IMeduia  received  with  joy  a  disciple  of  Islam ;  and  75  proselvteR, 
Komprelteadirig  «ome  of  the  noblest  citizens,  repaired  to  Mekka,  to  swear 
mllegiance  to  dieir  prophet.  They  took  their  oath  of  fidelity  trt  him  at  al 
[Akaha,  a  hill  on  the  noilh  of  that  city,  swearing  enmity  against  those  who 
rthould  question  hir^  claims. 

I      The    Koreish,  wlut  !uul  little  less  aversion  to  the  relipon  proposed  to 
btbem  by  Mahomet,  than  to  what  they  suspected  to  be  his  political  Bchemes, 
lurere  much  alarmed  when  they  heard  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  formed 
liirith  the  inljabitanta   of  Medina.     It  was  resolved  to  kill  Mahomet,  and 
[  to  execute  this  purpose,  the  adverse  tribes  a.Hsemb!ed  at  his  door.     Mabo- 
I  met,  however,  escaped  by  a  back  way,  leaving  Ali  in  disjruise,  to  deceive 
I  those  who  soui^rht  him.    The  deception  was  soon  perceiveci,  and  Mahomet 
I  was   keenly  followed*     After  several  narrow  escapes^  each  of  which  is 
[  attributed  to  a  niiracie,  he  arrived  al  Medina.     From  this  flit^ht,  called  by 
r  Mahometana  the  era  of  the  Hegira^  and  which  corresponda  with  tlie  16th 
I  July  6*22,  of  the  Christian  era,  every  Mahometan  dates  \m  transactions, 
p .     At  Medina,  Mahomet  met  with  less  opposition  in  his  schemes  than  he 
b  liad   experienced  at  Mekka.     The   latter  was  the  principal  sent  of  tho 
kiincient  relicpon   of  the   country,  and  it  contained  the  Koaba  or  temple 
^dedicated  to  the  gods   of  the  Arabians,  %nd  supposed  to  poHsens  a  liigh 
Ldegree  of  sanctity :  the  former  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  by  Christians 
linfecied  with  many  Iteretical  opinions*    Mahomet  seems,  before  this  period, 
I  to  have  employed  bimself  chieiy  in  declainiing  agaiii»t  the  ancient  relifpon 
f  of  hia  country  :  he  had  advanced  few  positive  do^maiit.     lie  now  turned 
bb  attention  to  the  completion  of  his  creed,  aud  was  careful  to  adopt  .such 
doctrines  aa  might  reconcile  him  to  both  Jews  and  Christians.     He  per- 
■uaded   them  tliat  to  embrace  his  creed  was  not  to  adopt  a  new  religicm  ; 
I  it  was  to  embrace  their  former  religion,  carried  to  a  higher  defp-ee  of  im- 
provement.    By  »u€h   aita    be    soon    obtained   a  greater  ascendancy   in 
Medina,  than   he  had  ever   been  able  to   procure   in   Mekka.     To  g^ve 
atability  Ut  hia  affaira,  be  more  closely  united  his  followers.     He  built  a 
houde  for  liimtielfj  and  a  mo8t|ue  for  the  exercise  of  hia  religion.      He 
gave  his  ilaughter  Fatima  to  Ali,  and  eKpoused  Aye»ha  the  daugliter  of 
I  Abu  Beki',  the  first  and  most  favoured  of  hia  several  wives  after  die  death 
of  Kadijaf] :  aj*d  thus  endeavoured  to  contirm  his  mis«ion>  by  his  power, 
no  less  than  by  bis  sanctity. 
I        It  is  evident,  from  the  alterations  made  at  different  timee  in  \m  dot^as 
I  and  precepts,  that  Mahomet,  when  he  commenced  bis  prophetical  career, 
I   had   not  funned  in  his  mind  that  complete  system  of  religion  which  he 
afierwai'dB  established  ;  but  tliat  he  ws»  willing  to  adopt  whatever  was 
I   calculated  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  such  as  he  was  <le- 
I   ftirous  of  pk'&a'ing.     When  he  had  fled  to  Med\ua^  U^t  ctlmu^V,  iaa\<iL  ^■ft:^ 
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willing  to  recoiicile  to  bis  paily  the  Jew8  and  Cfanstiaiis  of  that  place*  he 

directed,  tliat,  when  engaged  in  prayer,  the  face  shoald  be  tarned  toivards 
Jerusalem.  When  he  becjime  less  ilependent  on  the  frienclship  of  the 
Jewa,  and  was  willing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
he  directed  that,  ac<:ording  to  their  old  custom,  the  fare,  in  prayer,  should 
be  turned  towards  the  east.  When  be  afterwards  gained  poR-^ession  of 
Mekka,  and  wished  to  reconcile  to  his  religion  the  nio^t  powerfal  tribes 
of  Arabia,  he  once  more  allere<l  the  direction  in  winch  prayers  were  to  be 
said.  He  then  enjoined  all  bin  followers  to  pray  towards  Mekka,  or 
rather  towards  the  temple  situatetl  in  that  city,  which  last  injunction  is 
the  one  observed  among  bis  followers  to  this  day. 

At  Medina,  hifi  party  in  a  short  time  became  so  strong,  that  he  deter- 
njined  to  aker  the  plan  of  his  operations.  He  accordingly  pretended  to 
have  received  a  command  frotn  the  Deity  no  longer  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fenaive,  but  to  annoy  hi^  enemtea  in  every  possible  manner.  On  this 
ground,  several  caravans  of  ihe  Koreisb  were  taken  by  KUi^prise,  Success 
gave  courage  to  his  followers.  At  length,  an  attack  upon  a  caravan  occa- 
sioned a  general  engagement.  The  caravan  consisted  of  a  thousand 
camels,  richly  laden,  and  escorted  by  Abu  Sofian  Eben  Ilarb,  with  only 
30  or  40  men,  A  prize  so  valuable,  and  so  slightly  protectee!,  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  A  parly  was  sent  out  to  intercept  it.  Sofian,  learning 
the  design  of  the  prophet,  had  procured  such  re-enforcementa  as  made  his 
army  amount  to  about  1000  men,  Mahomet  called  together  all  bis  armed 
followers,  who  are  satd  at  tbiH  time  to  have  amounte*!  to  no  more  than 
313.  What  WSJ9  wanting  in  numbers  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  was 
made  up  in  cnthuBiaHni.  i^evoral  combatjints  froni  each  side  engaged, 
before  the  general  conflict.  The  champions  of  the  Koreisb  were  speedily 
vanquished.  Mahomet  was  brave,  but  he  wished  likewise  to  soatain  the 
character  of  the  prophet.  He  prayed  fervently  to  God  ;  and,  coanter- 
feiting  a  trance,  be  declared  that  heaven  had  decreed  to  bim  the  victory. 
Hia  men,  assured  of  an  easy  conqaest^  advanced  with  enthnsiaalic  alacrity, 
Mahotnet  marche<l  at  their  head ;  and,  throwing  a  handful  of  dast  again»t 
the  enemy,  exclaimed,  **  May  their  faces  be  confounded.'*  The  conflict 
was  furious,  but  abort.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  religioas  frenzy  of 
Mahomet's  followers.  Of  the  Koreisb  70  were  killed,  an<l  as  many  made 
priaonera :  while  Mahomet  lost  only  14"  men.  Though  .Sofian  was  de- 
feated, he  retreated  in  such  order,  as  to  protect  the  greater  part  of  the 
caravan.  The  booty,  however,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  violent  contest 
among  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  To  appease  the  tumult,  an  immediate 
revelation  became  necessary  ;  and  it  was  tiecreed  by  heaven,  that  the  fifth 
of  the  spoil  should  be  reserved  for  religioas  purposes,  while  the  remainder 
iJrould  be  divided  equally  among  thone  who  had  fought  fi>r  it. 

After  this  engagement,  which  is  called  the  battle  of  Beder,  and  on  the 
result  of  which  so  much  of  Maliomet's  future  fortune  depende<l,  he  led 
some  of  \m  followers  against  the  Jews  of  Khaibar,  feeling,  probably,  that 
nothing  could  attach  au  Arab  soldiery  so  much  to  his  cauite  a^  activity 
and  the  hope  of  plunder.  Khjiibar  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Arabian 
Jews,  and  its  wealthy  territory  was  protected  by  eight  castles.  These 
castles  were  successively  taken  by  Mahomet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Khai- 
bar were  oblige4l  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute,  llpon  the  Koraidites, 
another  Jewish  tribe,  who  had  joined  the  Koreisb  in  their  opposition  to 
the  MBhometiui  cause,  he  exercised  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Seven 
hundred  of  them  were  massacT^d  \tL  M«<Vvn%^  %u^  \Wa  cS%«^  divided 
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anionjj  lji»  followers.  Other  aeven  hundred  of  the  tribe  of  Kaiiioka  were 
expelled  t?ie  city. 

In  ihe  3d  year  of  llie  He^ra,  or  th«  625th  of  the  ChriNtian  era,  the 
KoreUh  made  a  vi^roroos  att^ftiipt  to  dirainisJi  the  power  of  the  Moslems/ 
and  to  retrieve  their  own  honour.  They  collected  an,  army  of  3000  men, 
o#  whioh  the  command  waa  ^iven  to  ^ofiaiu  whose  enmity  to  Maliomet 
was  itiiianied  by  former  defeats.  Tliis  army  was  opposed  by  Mahomet 
himselfi  at  the  head  of  upwardn  of  1000  men.  To  au^neut  that  reli|i:iou« 
jceal  which  waa  alreaily  Bufhciently  entbusiastic,  three  sacred  standards 
were  given  to  the  aimy  :  while  one,  more  sacred  thaii  the  reat,  was  caiTied 
before  the  prophet  himself.  Mahomet  posted  liia  forces  in  an  advanta- 
i^eoud  position.  When  the  engagement  commenced,  they  rushed  upon  the 
Koreiuh)  with  all  the  presumption  which  the  alleged  favour  of  heaven  could 
tni^pire.  Sofian^s  troopa  could  not  withMtJind  their  impetuosity.  'J'he  Ma- 
hr»raetans  pursued  their  ad  vantage  with  loo  much  ardour ;  and  tlie  chosen 
b<>dy»  phic«d  for  the  protection  of  the  rear,  impatient  to  partake  of  the 
plunder,  quitt^nl  their  post  with  precipitation,  TJie  Koreish  perceiving 
the  diBonler  of  their  pur^^uerH,  returned  with  fury  to  the  charge.  One  of 
their  generalH  exclaimed  that  Mahomet  wa.^  slain,  and  tiie  astonished 
Moelems  gave  way  on  every  aide.  Of  the  prophet's  followers  upwards  of 
70  perished;  Mahomet  himself  was  wounded,  and  was  rescued  only  by 
the  intrepidity  of  some  of  hiai  friends. 

Had  Sofian  pursuer!  his  advantage,  the  cause  of  Mahometanism  had 
perliaps  been  hopeless ;  hut  he  immediately  retired,  after  having  challenged 
Mahomet  to  meet  him  the  following  year.  By  this  defeat,  however,  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  were  greatly  discouraged.  Tliey  were  at  a  loss 
TO  reconcile  their  disgrace  with  the  favour  of  heaven.  Many  complained 
kllldly  of  the  death  of  their  tteurest  friends :  but  the  crafty  Maliomet  was 
sofliciently  prepared  to  answer  them.  The  destiny  of  each  individual,  ho 
assured  them,  was  wattled  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  and  was  altogether 
inevitable ;  so  that  tlKise  who  fell  in  battle  must  hav-e  died,  had  they  re- 
mained at  home.  The  defeat  he  attributed,  not  to  the  injustice  of  his 
cattle,  hut  to  the  sins  of  his  army.  And  these  doctrines,  as  they  tended 
greatly  to  secure  tlie  interests  of  his  projecta,  were  immediately  confirmed 
by  pietended  rerelalions  from  heaven. 

The  Koreish  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  procure  a  combination 
agftinst  Mahomet ;  an<l,  such  was  their  success^  that,  together  with  the 
tribe  of  Ghaftan,  and  the  Jews  of  Al  Nadir  and  Koreidha,  they  assembled 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  and  surrounding  Medina,  threatened  at  once  to 
exterminate  tlie  prophet,  his  followers^  and  his  religion.  Msdiomet  de- 
fended the  city  w^ih  3000  men.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  deep  ditch. 
The  Arabs  were  unncquaiuted  with  the  operations  of  a  siege.  They  lay 
for  some  time  inactive;  an  interval  which  Mahomet  was  too  much  a  poll- 
lo  neglect.  The  wealth  which  he  had  amasse<i,  was  employed  in 
ipting  some  of  the  leadei**  of  the  adverse  party.  I'hese  withdrew 
their  followeifi,  and  the  rest,  dinpirited  by  the  diminution  of  their  force,  and 
disgusted  by  the  teiliousness  of  their  operations,  intlignantly  retired, 

A  truce  of  ten  yeai-s  was  concluded  between  Matiomet  and  the  Koreish, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  and  the  Moslems  were  admitted  to  visit 
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tlie  holy  tiunpie  of  Mekka*  Two  years  afier,  Maliomet  accused  tlie 
Kori^iah  of  a  breacli  of  the  truce^  and,  with  an  army  *if  ten  tliouaatjcl  men, 
marched  to  besiege  Mekka.  No  sooner  dkl  he  appear  boforfi  the  walla 
than  the  city  surrendered  at  discretion.  Abu  Sofian,  long  ihe  enemy  of 
Mahomet  and  hi.H  religion,  presented  the  keya  of  t!ie  city  to  the  prophet, 
and  embraced  big  doctrines,  Tliougb  a  conqueror  and  an  impostor,  on 
this  occ4ision  Mahomet  was  not  cruel ;  bia  anger  was  directed  rather  against 
the  gods  of  his  country  than  its  inhabitants,  He  destroyed  the  whwle  of 
the  idok  of  the  Kaaba,  but  executed  no  more  than  three  men  and  one 
woman  belonging  to  the  party  of  his  enemies.  By  a  pretended  order 
from  heaven,  the  keys  of  the  Kaaba  were  entrusted  to  Olhman  Ebn  Telha ; 
and  the  sacred  black  etone  was  retained*  having  been  rendered  a  renewed 
object  of  veneration  by  the  prophet's  holy  touch,  Maliomet  remained  only 
fifteen  days  at  Mekka;  and  after  reducing  the  powerful  tribes  of  Ilawazan 
and  Thakif,  returned  in  triumph  to  Medina, 

Tlie  conquest  of  Mekka  and  of  the  Koreiah  was  the  signal  for  the  «nb- 
mission  of  the  rent  of  Arabia.  Atnbassadore  poured  in  upon  the  prophet 
of  Islam  from  all  quartera,  to  make  submission  in  the  name  of  their  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  and  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira  is  styled  the  yeaj"  of  emhassies. 
Mahomet,  now  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  hoet,  directed 
ht»  attention  to  tfie  boetile  designs  upon  the  East  of  Heraclius  the  Roman 
emperor.  He  declared  war  against  that  sovereign  ;  bat  after  leading  a 
large  army  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  fiiiding  nothing  meditated,  he  returned 
to  Medina,  and  upon  his  return,  perfoniied  the  pilgrimage  of  valcdiclion, 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  were  intended  m  a  model  to  Moslems 
of  all  succeeding  agea.  On  this  occasion  about  100,000  believers  com- 
posed bis  train.  The  influence  and  religion  of  Mahomet  contiimed  rapidly 
to  extend,  lietw^een  the  taking  of  Mekka  and  the  time  of  hia  death,  not 
more  than  three  years  elapsed*  In  that  short  period  he  had  destroyed  tlie 
idola  of  Arabia ;  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
and  Pernian  empires  ;  had  rendered  his  name  forniidalile  to  those  once 
mighty  nations  ;  had  tried  his  arms  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
former,  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate  encounter  at  Muta.  Ilis  throne 
was  now  firmly  establinbed,  and  an  impetus  given  to  the  Arabians,  that  in 
a  few  years  induced  them  to  invade,  and  enable<l  them  to  subdue,  a  great 
portion  of  the  globe.  Part  of  India,  Persia^  the  Greek  empire,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain,  were  successively  reduced  by 
their  victorious  arms.  And  although  Mahomet  did  not  live  to  see  auch 
mighty  conquests,  he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  this  wide-jtpreadmg  do- 
minion. 

Mahometa  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  three  years  previons 
to  hta  decease,  in  consequence  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewess, 
in  his  favourite  dish,  a  whoulder  of  mutton,  with  a  view  of  trying  hia  pro- 
phetic character ;  but  a  fever  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
The  effect  of  this  poison,  which  so  bug  preyed  upon  his  constitutiooi  WM 
sometimes  so  agonizing,  that  he  would  he  heard  to  cry  out,  "  Oh  I  none 
of  all  the  propbetd  ever  suffered  such  torments  as  I  now  feel  1'*  Till 
within  three  days  of  his  death,  he  regularly  officiated  in  the  mosque^  and 
preached  to  ids  people.  "  If  there  bo  any  man,"  he  said,  from  the  pulpit, 
*'  whom  I  have  unjut»tly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of 
retaliation.  If  I  have  aspersed  the  reputation  of  any  Mussulman,  let  him 
proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  if  I  have  despoilf'd 
any  one  of  his  gooda,  let  him  come  forward  ;  the  little  which  I  possess  shall 
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compciisate  thtj  tk'lit :  I  would  rather  be  adcufled  in  this  world  than  at  ihe 
day  of  judfjfment.  As  soon  a.'i  he  was  conscious  of  his  rlanyer,  he  en- 
fmndiistHl  hiij  slaves,  and  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral.  The  tradition«i 
of  his  foJh>m>rr^  relate,  that  at  the  liour  of  his  deatli  he  maiiitaini^d  thf* 
B&me  characfer  he  had  hoi*ne  througli  lift%  describing-  the  visits  of  Gahriel, 
mini  expressiag  a  lively  satrnfuction  at  tlie  henefits  he  coiiHidered  him- 
aelf  to  have  conferred  on  mankind.  He  f'xpirod,  with  Im  head  reclining 
in  the  lft|)  of  the  youngest  and  he^t  helcived  of  his  wives,  Ayesha,  in  the 
eleventh  yeai-  of  ilie  He^tra  (Juni\  A.D.  6S2)  at  the  age  of  sixty-three* 
In  the  very  chamber  at  Medina,  where  be  died,  his  remains  were  depo- 
sited, and  a  ainaple  njoimment  |daced  over  them,  the  wtory  of  the  han^ng 
cojfin  of  Mabomet  being  an  abaurd  Hction. 

Tlie  private  character  of  Mahomet  seems  to  have  been  rather  amiable* 
He  wWiB  KJinple  in  Win  manners,  frugal  in  hw  diet,  aflPectionate  in  the  rela- 
tioiw  of  life  ;  and  the  exhausted  etate  of  his  eotters  at  bis  death  proved 
the  sincerity  of  Iiia  exFiortatious  to  henevolence.  In  the  tndulfj^eiice  of  hiti 
BTOorouB  propensities,  liovvever,  he  was  licentious ;  ajid  although  some 
apology  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  elioie  and  manners  of  his  country, 
nothing  can  excuse  the  vile  im posit ionn  which  he  palmed  upon  hie  fo!- 
lowei*^  a*i  revelations  from  heaven,  di^peui^in^r  him,  in  thi»  matter,  frotn 
those  laws  whicb  he  liimself  had  imposed  upon  them.  After  Kadjjah,  hi* 
fimt  wife,  diedj  and  when  the  Bunshine  of  prosperity  beame<l  ii[»on  biin,  he 
kept  eleven  wives,  and  what  In  remarkable,  all  of  them  were  widows,  ex- 
cept  Aye!*ha»  whom  ire  married  when  she  was  only  nine  yearn  of  age.^ 
Of  his  character  tw  a  ])rophet,  le^slator,  and  conqueror,  a  general  view 
may  he  gathered  from  tlie  history  of  bis  ti-ansiictioiis.  lie  was  indebted 
to  Judaism  and  Christianity  for  most  that  was  systematic  in  his  reli^on; 
but  his  civil  polity  wa«  rude  and  barbarous;  and  being  rendered  immu- 
table by  its  alliance  vviib  his  creed  and  doctrines,  it  has  proved  a  completo 
bar  to  progressive  improvement  in  all  the  countries  which  have  received 
his  law.  As  a  conqueror,  especially  as  an  Asiatic  conquemrj  be  mit^ht  be 
esteemed  clement,  were  it  not  for  ibe  massacre  of  the  Koreiliite  Jews, 
and  one  or  two  imlividual  assm*Hi nations  to  which  he  was  accessory. 
AiBoog  hh  decrees,  one  of  them  may  be  particularized  a«  indicating 
(fen nine  Immaiuty  :  he  enacted,  that,  m  the  sale  of  captives,  the  infant 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  mother.  On  the  whole,  while  the 
characters  of  impostor  and  usurper  are  abundantly  evident,  it  is  posHihle, 
that  some  strong  conviction  o(  the  unity  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity* 
and  a  wibb  to  exalt  and  improve  his  cfluntrymen,  may  have  been  mingled 
up  with  the  policy  and  ambition  by  which  this  extriior<hnary  founder  of 
the  faith  of  succeeding  myriads  was  so  memorably  distinguished. 

Khaiifate.^  On  the  death  of  Mahomet,  Abu  Bekr  was  elected  kbalif 
or  successor  of  Mahomet  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  empire  which 
be  had  erected.  An  insurrection  broke  out  amontc  the  several  tribes  of 
independent  Arabs,  which  w^aa  t^oon  quelled  by  the  sanguinary  Khaled* 
suniarned  the  Sword  of  God,  whose  severity  in  tliis  enteq>rize  dn-w  ilovvu 
upon  him  the  anger  of  Abu  Bckr.     \Mjen  tranquillity  was  restored,  Abu 


'  A»  a  sei-off  to  the  ri'|iiirtrd  iiicflntrntrnc*  of  ]VIwhom«'t*  it  sbould  be  slated,  that 
during  the  twerity-i««»'  years  he  lived  with  Kkdijah,  he  jii-v.^r  insulted  her  society  by 
a  rival,  and,  till  his  dt-ath,  ht-ld  her  memory  in  ^rntel'iil  reinembranc*.  "  Was  nhe  not 
old?"  said  Avfsiui,  t-onsciuus  of  htr  own  youth  and  h«auty,  **and  haa  ucrt  God  giv^n 
you  a  better  in  bfr  pine*  ?"  '*  No  I"  said  Wahomrt ;  "  ih*re  never  can  be  a  better.  Shp  4 
Wleved  in  me  when  men  despised  ine:  «he  rcUeveil  my  wants  when  1  was  pwr  and 
ikvi-Mfciitri]  l»v  the  i^itwid." 
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Bekr  pnblitified  hiu  resolation  to  spread  die  true  faith  tfirotigh  Syria  at  the 
point  of  l!ie  sword.  A  large  army  asstiubled  round  Medina,  the  comtiiand 
of  which  was  given  to  Yezid  Ehn  Abu  Sotian.  A  Mecorid  army,  dpHiiiied 
frbr  the  subjugation  of  Palestinct  waa  raised,  through  the  eiithusiaKiii  inspired 
by  the  euccosscs  of  the  first,  ami  Amiou  was  uomiMated  the  general. 
Khaled  was  t*ent  to  co-opernte  witli  Abu  Obeidah,  to  whom  Yezid  had 
re.^igned  bin  charge.  The  fall  of  Bowti-a,  which  was  haHteued  by  the  trt-A- 
chery  of  the  Roman  governor,  opened  the  way  to  Damascusi.  The  halllf; 
of  Aiznadin  in  July  633,  in  wiiieh  5U,000  ChiistiaiK*  and  infidek  are  said 
to  have  been  slaiji,  decided  the  fate  of  ilie  capital  of  iSyria.  Emesa  and 
Baalbek  were  taken  the  following  year,  and  the  Syio-Ureciaus  made  a  last 
and  ineft'ectunl  stand  in  the  open  field,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hieronnax. 
Jenjsalem  sustained  a  aiepe  of  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pa- 
triarch Sophrouiua  obtained,  m  a  tern*  of  co])ituliition,  the  honour  of  de- 
livering up  the  holy  city  to  the  khalifl'  Omar  in  pei^on*  who  had  wucceeded 
to  the  khalifate  on  the  death  of  Abu  Bekiv  The  contiuest  of  Alepj>o, 
A.D.  638,  after  a  long  siege,  and  that  of  Antioch  wbicii  followed,  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  i^yria-  The  fall  of  Alexandria  before  the  forceps 
of  Amrou  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt  in  the  aanie  year;  and  the  fhi^truction, 
by  order  of  Omar,  of  the  famous  library  in  that  city,  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  literature.  The  battle  of  KadeKia,  two  stations  from  Kufa,  and 
the  capture  of  Medayen  (Ctesiphon)  had  alreudy  made  the  Moslems  the 
masters  of  Persia  almost  to  tlie  Ijanks  of  the  Oxus.  But  while  his  arms 
were  aubjugating  the  fir\eist  provinces  of  the  east,  Omai'  fell  by  the  hand  of 
an  af^sassin  ;  and  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Muhoujet,  wai^  proclaimed  khalif 
in  the  23d  year  of  the  llegira,  Othman  s  administration,  however,  was 
feeble,,  and  unable  to  curb  the  spirits  of  the  Moslem  chiefs^  who  were  elatcnt 
with  power  and  flushed  with  victory.  An  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
was  inflamed  by  Ayesba^  the  widow  of  the  prophet.  Othman  was  besieged 
and  slain  in  hi»  palace  in  the  82d  year  of  hia  age  and  the  35lh  of  the  He- 
gim.  Alij  who  was  married  to  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Kadijab,  and  the 
only  surviving  child  of  the  prophet,  was  invited  to  the  throne  of  Arabia. 
But  bis  reign  w^as  short  and  tumultuous.  Moawiyalu  the  son  of  Abu  So- 
fian.  possessed  the  aii'ections  of  the  array  of  Syria,  and  the  various  lieute- 
nantH  throughout  the  empire  refused  to  recognij^e  the  authority  of  Ali. 
Two  powerful  chieftans,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  escaped  into  Irak,  accompanied 
by  Ayesha,  who  bore  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  liusband  and  family 
of  Eatima,  and  there  niised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Ali  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  followers  from  Medina  to  Bassora,  where  he  encountered  and 
defeated  the  rebels.  Telha  and  Zobeir  were  both  slain,  and  Ayesha  was 
led  a  captive  into  the  tent  of  Ali,  who  disinisaed  her  to  her  proper  station 
at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  under  the  guard  of  his  two  r«ons,  Htissan  and 
Hoasein.  A  i  then  marched  bis  victorious  troops  against  Moawiyub^  who 
bad  assumed  the  title  of  khalif.  The  rival  kbalifs  met  on  the  plains  of 
Seftein;  and  daring  several  months  varioua  battles  took  place  with  *'arious 
success,  until,  through  n  stratagem  of  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and 
friend  of  Moawiya!i,  who  hoisted  the  koran  on  the  points  of  the  lances  of 
the  Syrian  soldiers,  exclaiming  that  that  book  ought  to  <lecide  all  dilTerences, 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  a  negotialion  ensued.  But  three  Charegitea- 
a  sect  of  religious  and  political  zealots,  considering  that  nothing  but  the 
deaths  of  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and  Amrou  could  restore  tranquillity  to  Ambia, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  to  destroy  them.  They  poisoned  tlieir  swordi, 
and  each  chose  hia  victim.     MoawWali  w^  wovittded^  but  recoFeredj  Atn- 
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'fMl'f(%ecretnry  received  tlie  liknv  wliii'li  was  me<}itatcd  fur  his  nnaeter;  and 
Aii  VFa?J  mortally  stabbed  in  iho  niosquv  at  Kuluh.  He  died  ia  tlie  63d 
year  of  hi^  age,  and  left  behind  bim  tbe  cbaractcL*  of  being  tbe  braveiit  and 
most  virtuous  of  tbe  Mabomotan  kbalifs.  His  sou  Hassan  Bucceedet]  to 
lire  kbalifate,  but  Roon  resigned  in  favour  of  Moawiyab,  and  retired  to 
Medina,  wliere  lie  vvftH  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter.  MoniA'iyah, 
now  supreme  lord  of  the  Moslem  world,  transfeired  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Damaflcuii,  and  «ent  a  powerful  army,  oiKler  bis  son  Yezidj  to  besiege 
Constantinople,  ibe  seat  of  the  Roman  enijiire ;  hut  ibe  army  returned  to 
Syria  without  performing  any  fservicea  of  iinporlauce.  The  Alonlem  arniR, 
however,  were  more  auccessful  in  I'artary  and  Africa  under  Snad  and 
Okbli&«  On  tbe  death  of  Moawiyab,  and  accession  of  Vezid,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reinstate  the  family  of  Ali  on  the  tlirone ;  but  it  proved  un- 
Buccesefnl.  Yezid,  bowever,  l>pban*d  wit!i  clemency  to  the  rival  race;  and 
the  reputed  descendants  of  Ali  anti  V^atima  are  etill  numeruiis  through- 
out the  Mahometan  world.  In  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  ibey  are  styled 
sbereefs  or  seids  ;  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  emirs. 

From  A.D.  661  to  750,  tbe  houste  of  Moawiyab,  commonly  called  tbe  dy- 
nasty of  tbe  Ommiades,  continued  to  enjoy  tbe  kbalifate ;  but  in  tbe  reign  of 
MerwauTi,  an  insuirection  was  made  in  favour  of  tbe  great-^antlaon  of  Ab- 
bas, tbe  uncle  of  tbe  prophet,  wliich  teiiniuated  in  a  general  massacj'e  of  tlie 
deiK-endantft  of  iVfoawiyah,  Tbe  first  of  tbe  Abassiiles  fixed  hi«i  court  at  Ku- 
fah,  w*bence  it  was  transfened  to  Hascliemiali  on  tbe  Euphrates;  and  Al  Man- 
8or,  the  second  prince  of  tbe  family,  erected  t!ie  magnificent  city  of  llagdad, 
which  continue(l  to  be  tbe  residence  of  the  Mahometan  khalifs  till  its  destruc- 
tion by  Hulaku  tbe  Tartar,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  13th  cejitury.  But  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  kbalifate  gradually  diminished  in  tbe  extent  atul 
power  of  its  ti^way.  Real  or  nominal  tleacendanta  of  Ali  ami  Falinia  had 
po88eB»ed  themselves  of  tbe  thrones  of  Egypt  and  Western  Africa ;  and  a 
prince  of  the  Ommiades,  \vho  escaped  tbe  gtMieral  massacre  of  hh  family, 
waa  founder  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain.  Tbuj^,  the  sovereiguty 
of  Arabia  was  loat  by  tbe  extent  and  rapidity  of  foreign  conquest ;  and  from 
beings  tbe  seat  and  centre,  it  sank  into  a  mere  province  of  tbe  Maborame- 
dan  empire.  About  the  beginning  of  the  16ib  century,  tbe  Turk«  took 
captive,  at  Cairo,  Mobamnied  XU,,  tbe  last  of  the  Ahassides,  and  received 
from  him,  at  Constantinople,  tbe  formal  renunciation  of  tbe  kbalifate.  The 
keys  of  tbe  temple  of  IMekka  were  also  flelivered  up  hy  the  Fatiniite  »be- 
reef,  and  from  that  time  tbe  ecclesiastical  supremacy  belonged  to  tbe  Tiirk- 
Ub  sultans.  The  remaining  history  of  Arabia^  with  tbe  exception  of  what 
relates  to  two  sects  of  religionists,  the  Karraathians  and  the  Wahabys, 
that  arose  at  different  times,  exinbits  nothing  more  interesting  than  tbe 
squabbles  of  petty  cbieftaiiiSi  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  diflerent  sheikhdoma 
or  principalities. 

Kaj-nrnthiafis,^  Near  the  close  of  tlie  ninth  century,  (tbe  277th  year 
of  tbe  Hegiraf)  a  new  prophet  of  the  name  of  Karmatli,  appeared  in  lb© 
neiglibourbood  of  Kufah»and  soon  gained  an  inniiense  number  of  followerir, 
occasioning  great  disturbance  tliroughout  Arabia.  A  persecution  a^Nsi^tted 
the  progress  of  this  new  sect,  which  aimed  at  an  entire  reformation  of  Ma- 
hometaniam.  The  Karmathians  made  themselves  masters  of  Babbrein  ; 
BasBorah  and  Kufab  were  successively  taken  and  pillaged  ;  and  Abu  Timber^ 
the  successor  of  Kaiwath,  led  bis  troops  across  the  desert  to  the  holy  city, 
where  .^0,000  ciii/ena  and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword,  «Li\d  \Ufe  VvwlV. 
»U>De  of  tbe  Kaaba  wast  barne  away  in  ulump\ij  \iul  al\fttwtiX'\s  it%XAit*£^ 
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With  a  comideralile  principality  in  the  heart  of  Arabia,  ihe«e  Karmat!jian« 
continued,  for  a  lung  time,  thu  gcourge  of  the  khalifats,  oblig^n^  it  to  pay 
nil  atiniial  tribute  that  tbe  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  might  be  regularly  per- 
form eiL 

Wahali^s,^  Tfiis  is  llie  name  of  another  sect,  which,  more  than  half 
ft  deniury  ago,  starteil  up  in  the  province  of  Nedjed.  It  was  originally 
ilirected  solely  to  religious  reform,  and  was  rather  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
Mahonrnnedaiiism  to  its  early  aimplicity  than  a  new  religion.  AlMlel  Wa- 
babe,  the  foumler  of  thin  Rect,  was  a  native  of  El  Howta,  the  chief  seat 
of  a  tribe  of  the  name  of  Teniyn,  in  Nedjed.  He  wa^  a  man  of  educa- 
tion^ having  pursued  liis  studies  successively  at  Bassorah,  Bagilad,  and  Da* 
ma8cu9.  1 1  in  first  doctrines  jjrohably  extended  no  further  than  to  his  own 
peculiar  interpretation  of  tlie  koran ;  and  his  disciplea  were  confiiiech  for 
Beveral  years,  to  a  few  tribes  of  the  desert.  By  degrees,  however,  they 
spread  more  widely  ;  and  the  denign  of  reforming  the  old  religion  of  hw 
country  seems  to  have  given  place  in  hid  mind  to  that  of  eHtablishing  a 
new  one.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  lu!^  creed,  but  it  seems,  in 
ifubstance,  to  approach  nearly  to  pure  thei»ini.  Wheti  his  influence  be- 
came extensive,  and  his  followers  numerous,  the  sheikhs  who  did  not 
acknowledge  hi^  aulliority  attacked  him  in  hi^!  native  city.  He  defende<t 
biiDi^if  Bucce^^sfully  ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  occaHion,  defeated  an  army  of 
4000  men  which  had  been  raised  against  hi  in.  Matiomet  8aoad,  au  emir 
in  Nedjed,  married  W'abahe'a  daughter,  and  adopted  his  doctrines.  By  his 
exertiotiH,  and  the  exertions  of  his  aon  and  grandson » the  Bpiritual  power  and 
temporal  authority  of  ttie  Wahabyn  were  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Two  ar- 
mies sent  againE<t  Ahdul  Aziz  (son  of  Mahomet  Saoiid)hy  the  pacha  of  Bag* 
dad  wei'G  vi'eakened  by  hi^  address  and  diHcomfiteil  by  his  viikiur.  An  ex- 
pedition, led  by  tho  ahereef  of  Mekka  in  1794,  was  not  more  successful. 
The  Atuhis,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  coast,  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  Wabahys.  The  holy  shrine  at  Carbela*  where  the  pious 
Mo-ijlema  annually  wept  the  untimely  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali,  was  at- 
tacked by  them  in  lb02,  the  tombs  destroyed,  and  tbo  town  ransacked. 
The  Wahabys  now  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Mekka  and  Medina* 
Ghalib,  the  reigning  sheroef,  was  so  unpopular  among  bis  subjects,  that 
even  his  brother-in-law,  Mozeif«j>  deserted  to  the  Wahahys.  In  January, 
1803,  Abdul  Aziz  entrusted  Mozeife  with  the  command  of  12,000  men» 
who,  in  several  battles,  defeated  the  she  reef.  Tayif,  where  Ghalib  had 
his  finest  palace  and  most  flourishing  gardetis,  was  laid  »iege  to  and  taken. 
All  tlie  holy  londjs  were  destroyed,  and  among  them,  that  of  Abdullah 
Ebn  Abhas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  a  monnment  celebmted  throughout 
Arabia  for  its  beauty  and  sanctity,  Mo:<eife  was  appointed  governor  of 
Tayif,  and  Saoudj  ihe  ektest  son  of  Abdul  Aziz,  took  the  command  of 
the  army,  with  which  lie  marched  against  Mekka  so  rapid ly»  that  Ghalib 
tied,  panic-struck,  to  Djidda ;  and  on  tbo  ii7tb  of  vVpri!,  1803,  the  boly 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabite  general.  Many  splendi<l  tonib» 
and  other  holy  places  were  destroyed  and  plundered  ;  but  the  Kaaba  was 
uninjured.  The  following  letter,  which  Saoud  transmitted  to  the  Grand 
Seijfnior,  conveys  some  notion  of  his  views  and  transactions  j — 

**  Sdoud  lo  Selim. 

**  I  entered  Mekka  on  the  fourth  day  of  Moharem,  in  the  1218th  year 
of  the  Hegira,     I  kept  peace   towards  the   inhabitants.     I  destroyed  all 

the  tomhn  that  were  idolatronsly  wovs\\\p^«id.     \  tiX>*>\\s\\c<\  x\\s; Atx^^^^  <j( 
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all  {*i]!itoin<i  above  twi>  ami  a  half  per  cent.  I  i.'nnfiirn]<.Ht  ttie  kudi,  whuiii 
you  bad  appoiiitei!  tii  govern  in  tlie  place,  agreeftbly  to  the  coinmaruls  tif 
Mahomet.  I  desire  that,  in  the  enduing  years,  you  will  give  orJera  to  liie 
l^ixithaH  of  Sham  (Damascus)  and  Misr  (Cairo)  not  to  cotrte  accompanied 
by  the  mahaoiel  (the  ornaniieiiteil  covering  fur  the  Ktuiha)<  trumj»ets  and 
drains^  iato  Mekka  and  Medina.  For  why?  Religion  ia  not  profited  by 
these  ihin^.  Peace  be  between  us  ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  be 
unto  you!     Dateil  on  the  tenth  day  of  Moliarem.**  (May  3d.) 

On  the  lltb  May,  Snoud  lai<i  siefre  to  Djidda  ;  but  intelligence  reach- 
inar  him  of  the  death  of  hi^  fath^T  (who  was  asaas^^inated  in  one  of  the 
mosques  of  Ilia  capital),  he  marched  precipitately  to  Dereyah,  lent  any 
rival  shoidd  dispnte  the  aucceasion.  In  1801,  Medina,  with  alt  its  riches, 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Wahaby«,  anil  the  tomh  of  the  prophet  was 
destroyed.  Djidda  was  again  attacked,  but  without  success.  The  pasha 
of  Syria  penetrated  that  year  throuub  the  Waliaby  troops,  anil  the  usual 
eereuionie^  were  performed  at  Mekka  by  the  faithful.  Since  then,  bow- 
ever,  it  became  impracticable  for  pilgrims  to  visit  the  holy  city.  In  1807, 
Snoud  issued  orders  that  every  Turk  should  leave  Arabia — an  order  whicti 
extended  to  the  Turkish  pasha,  and  the  kadis  of  Mekka,  Medina,  and 
other  places.  The  authority  of  the  shereef  wa^  annihilated,  am!  the  judi* 
cial  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabys,  In  1815,  Mekka  was 
taken  by  Mohammed  All,  pa^ha  of  Ejfypt,  and  the  Wababys  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  tlie  temtoriea  of  the  Hedjaz.  They,  however,  soon 
gathered  stren^h  aja^in,  especially  to  the  south  of  Mekka,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  the  obi  mid  new  faith  still  continues*  In  wlioae  hands  Mekka 
Lat  present  remains,  we  know  not;  but  its  consequence,  as  an  object  of 
[ipilgrimage,  baa  in  a  jE^ieat  measure  ileparted.  In  the  very  spot  from  which 
It  Bpnifig;,  Mabomniedanism  has  received,  to  all  appearance,  a  death-blow; 
for  it  may  well  be  (^uppuaed,  that  that  great  revolutionary  impulse,  which 
lliiB  been  awakened  in  the  centre  of  its  dominion,  wiU|  in  the  couiise  of 
ikmei  extend  to  its  utmost  limits. 


CH.^R  n.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES,  CLIMATE,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Aradia  presents,  in  general,  a  large  flat  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  » 
iiew  fertile  epot8  or  oases,  and  some  mountains  of  considerable  heic^ht, 
■ftniong^  which  are  to  be  found  many  valleys  of  delightful  luxuriance. 
The  contrast  between  the  desolation  of  the  desert,  and  the  beauty  and 
^fertility  of  those  valleys,  has  c;tven  rise  to  a  diversity  of  description  re- 
garding this  country.  Some  have  represented  it  as  exclusively  the  ha- 
bitation of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  quite  unable  to  support  it« 
aninemble  inhabitants ;  others,  ivho  have  been  fortunate  enouirh  to  visit 
the  verdant  hills  of  Yemen  and  the  apicy  mountains  of  Hailramaut,  have 
jtpoken  in  raptures  of  its  fertility  and  salubrity,  anil  represented  it  as 
jri>ounding  not  only  in  the  necessaries  hut  the  luxuries  of  life.  Both  de- 
i»criptions,  if  relating  to  particular  districts,  are  correct ;  but  neither  of 
them  80,  if  applied  to  the  country  generally.  The  title  of  Hnppif  Ara- 
^ia,  which  was  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  southern  provinces,  haJi  beea 
ifneeriogly  supposed  to  have  ori^pnated  in  the  contrast  that  existed  between 
^em  and  the  surrounding  desert;  but  it  is  unfair^  amid  ao  much  autho- 
rity, to  doubt  the  former  riches  of  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  even  at  this  day 
no  spot  in  ti»e  «ame  latitude  can  compare  with  it  either  in  fertilltY  oC 
9o)\  or  miMfw^s  of  c/imate.     It  i^  also  sUll  Camed  ^oy  \u  UwftVAtit^tTa&^k 
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and  spices, 
iinaginatiun 


To  these  Mitton  alludes  with  his  usual  learned  taste  and  fine 


'Now  g«*ntlp  gali^S 


Fanning  th?ir  odofitVrcjus  wiugs.  disiwuse 

Native  prrfumes,  Aud  wliisprr  whetiif*  tliey  hU\\« 

Thos»>  balmy  spoils:      As  when  to  thrm  wno  sail 

Bfy^md  the'Cape  at'  IJcifM*,  nnd  now  nxe  past 

Muxainbtc,  olT  at  sea  riortli-viist  wiinls  blow 

Sabenn  odtmrsr  fi*otn  the  spicy  shore 

Ot*  Arabv  the  BLEss*n,  witn  snrh  d«1ay 

Well  pU-nuM  tlify  slark  th«r  roiir^w*,  mid  many  a  league. 

Cheer'd  with  t!i*?  ifratetul  suii'll  old  Oc^'Uii  smilcji. 

Far.  Lvst fWb,  it. 

Mountains,^  Niebuhr  consitkrs  the  peninsula  of  Ambia  as  an  im- 
nietiKt?  pile  of  mountains  euriroled  with  a  belt  of  flat,  aiid,  sandy  ground. 
This  Imltj  to  which  he  pfirps  the  name  of  Tehamji,  begins  at  Suez,  and 
extends  round  the  wliok*  peninsula  to  the  tnoutli  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
ing fornnul  towar<ls  the  north  by  th«  Syrian  desert  and  Arabia  PetriEa. 
The  chief  range  of  monntaina  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Red  sea,  at 
a  distanee  of  fioni  30  to  80  miles,  Tlie  mountains  of  Oinnian,  which 
stretch  into  the  »ea»  appear  to  he  the  continuation  of  a  rangre  on  the 
opposite  side  of  llie  Persian  gulf,  whope  summits  form  the  islands  of 
Ormus  and  Larek,  in  the  mouth  of  that  sea.  In  Hadramant  are  the 
mountains  of  Seyjer,  famims  for  their  frankincenae  ;  and  in  Hedjaz  are 
Safra,  remarka!de  for  the  balm  of  Mekka ;  and  (iazvan,  whose  top  ia 
alwayH  covered  with  enow.  Between  the  gulfa  of  Suez  and  Acaba  are 
the  well-known  mountains  of  Horeb  and  Shiai.  In  the  distinct  of  Ned- 
jed  are  the  raonntains  of  Shammar,  covered  with  villages  and  foreats>  and 
in  height  and  extent  resemblinf^  mount  Li3>hanou, 

jRiters,!^  The  chief  rivera  of  Arabia  may  rather  be  considered  as  OC' 
casional  torrents,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  few  of  wliich  reach  the  aea,  being  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
parched  plains.  Those  which  run  durir^g  the  dry  season  are  mere  brooks^ 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  that  which  riseH  near  Sana,  and  joins  the 
Indian  ocean  below  Ilargia,  and  the  Prim,  winch  ban  its  origin  in  the  de- 
sert of  IVIalihra,  and  falls  into  the  same  sea.  A  small  portion  of  the  Eu- 
phrates washes  the  northern  boundary  of  Arabia. 

Clmafe,^  The  climnt*?  of  jVrabia  is  extremely  various  ;  in  some  places 
being  mild  and  temperate,  and  in  others  excessively  hot  and  sultry.  In 
the  Teh  am  a,  the  heat  during  tlie  summer  season  is  intense;  at  Mocha, 
the  thermometer  rises,  in  July  and  August,  to  98'  of  Fahrenheit ;  while 
at  Sana,  in  the  mouniaina,  it  only  reaches  85'*.  In  the  latter  district  it 
aoioelinies  freezes,  tbcmgh  rarely  ;  and  occasionally  falls  of  ynow  take 
place*  Wliile  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  refreshed  by 
plenteous  showers,  and  invigorated  by  the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  their 
neighbours  on  the  plain  are  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  tropi- 
cal heats.  The  rainy  seasons  throug!iout  Arabia  are  much  diverMified,  In 
Yemen  the  rain  commences  in  June,  and  terminates  in  November;  to- 
wards the  eastward  it  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
Fehraary  ;  and  towards  the  south,  in  Iladramaut  and  Omman,  it  falls  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April.  As  during  these  months 
the  heat  is  the  greatest,  the  rains  are  invaluable.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  atniouphere  is  clear,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen. 
Copious  dew8  fall  durinjj^  the  night  in  some  of  the  arid  tracts. 
Sf'woi/m,J      The  winds  which  b\ow  ovl't  \.W  (\«a«tVs.  wt  <A  %dt^,  bof.^ 
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and  safFocating  natun',  while  those  which  hlowfrom  the  sea  are  moist,  and 
often  occasion  violeiU  per«piratioa>*,  Thi*  most  dreadud  of  all  winds  is  the 
fainouH  scmoum  nr  samiei^  already  descrilied,  wliicli  prevails  in  the  desert 
bounded  hy  Bassora,  Bay^dad*  Aleppo,  and  >Iekka,  and  th«  effects  of  which 
are  nutfocation  and  icnmediata^  putrefaction  of  the  body. 

Vcgtlahie  Pniditciiotts,~\  A  |rreat  pait  of  Arahia>  being  destitute  of 
WBter,  ia  Tiec«*ssarily  banvn  and  Imrnt  uji,  ihouj^h  aome  plants,  chiefly  i)f 
ilia  saline  anil  Hucruli'nt  kind,  are  to  be  found  on  the  aandy  plains,  whirh 
serre  to  alleviate  thiist,  and  afford  a  scanty  rii*?al  for  the  camels  in  the 
painful  jounit^ys  of  the  caravans.  But  the  mountains  are  in  many  places 
well-wooiled^  and»  tO|!^e.thiir  with  tlie  valleyn  which  they  enclose,  iiigbly 
productive.  From  the  divertsity  of  its  dituatc*^  and  peculiarity  of  its  soil, 
the  plants  of  Arabia  are  more  various  aud  uncomnvi>n  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  Forskiil,  in  the  small  extent  of  country  which  lie  exam- 
ined, discovered  several  new  genenv,  and  Seetzen,  had  he  liveti  tn  brin^ 
his  treasures  hoiiin*,  would  no  doubt  have  added  greatly  to  the  iinmber. 
AmoDg  those  worthy  of  notice,  may  be  mentioned  the  rlchms  coinmunis 
(the  castor-oil  plant),  and  senua^  both  employed  in  medicine  ;  also  the 
kadi,  or  pandanus  w/ora/iw/'wiw.t,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  celebrated  by 
Arabian  as  well  as  Indian  writers;  and  liie  celaslrus^  edidis,  or  kal,  a  tree 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  in  their  coffee  planlationsj  the  green  leaveH  of 
which  are  suppuaed  to  be  n  preservative  against  the  plagne.  The  inost 
valuable  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia  are,  the  coffee  i^hrub,  and  the 
balm -tree,  or  nnnpis  oprthiilxamitm.  The  coffee  plantations  are  cultivated 
in  terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the  groat  mountains  c*f  Yemen.  The 
amyris  opobalsftmum  produces  the  balm  of  Mekka,  which  is  the  most  fra- 
grant and  costly  of  all  the  gum-re^in^Hn.  Acacia  vera  is  the  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  gnm-mabic  in  obtained.  The  fruits  of  Arabia  are,  figs, 
pears,  cjuincei*,  apricots,  alunouds,  filberts,  peaches,  oranges,  lenions,  tama- 
rinds, dates,  and  cocoa-nut^.  Esculent  veg"*.' tables,  such  as  melons,  gourds, 
and  all  the  cucurbetaceous  tribe,  with  a  variety  of  others  less  palatable  to 
Europeans,  grow  in  Andna.  The  Arabians  raise  a  great  quantity  of 
'  dhnrra,'  a  sort  of  coarsie  millet,  which  is  extremely  fructiferous,  and  which 
forms  their  chief  article  of  food.  They  also  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
rape,  and  lentils,  but  no  oats — ^instead  of  which,  in  feeding  their  horses 
and  asses,  they  use  barley  iind  beans. 

Quadntpctis,']  Arabia  is  the  original  country  of  the  horse,  the  camel, 
and  the  wild  ass.  Of  these,  distinct  noticey  will  be  given  beluw.  There 
is  a  race  of  oxen  also  in  Arabia,  with  a  hump  on  the  back  like  those  of 
Syria.  The  rock»goat«  inhabit  the  hills  of  Arabia  Fetrtea,  and  the  plains 
are  stocked  with  gazelles.  The  sheep  have  broad  thick  t^ils,  their  wool  is 
coarse,  and  their  flesh  by  no  metuis  delicate,  Hyienas,  pantiiers,  ounces, 
jackals,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild-boars,  are  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  and 
numbers  of  monkeys  inhabit  the  kills  of  Aden  and  the  southern  forests  of 
the  peninsula.  Tlie  jerboa,  an  animal  of  the  opossom  species,  and  tlie 
antelope,  are  constant  inhabitants  of  the  deserts* 

Horses,J  The  horses  of  Arabia  have  been  long  celebrated.  There 
are  two  distinct  breeds  of  them — the  kudlishi  and  the  kmldam^  or  uobtn 
breed.  The  former  are  employed  as  beasts  of  burthen  ;  the  latter  are 
reserved  for  riding  alone,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  swiftness  and  do- 
cility. Their  genealogies  have  been  carefully  preserved  for  above  2000 
years.  Tlie  Arabs  give  the  preference  to  mares.  The  power  of  enduring 
fatigue  and  hanger  by  these  aniuiaJs  is  ostouishing,     T'lvt  ^uwt,  ^S^vVe^Vf 
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the  clievatier  D'Arvieux,  was  aared  by  &  mBre,  whidi  carried  hitn  tbree 
days  and  nights  without  rest  or  food,  and  conveyed  him  out  of  the  reacli 
of  his  enemi<?a.  The  attachment  of  the  Arab  to  his  horse  is  alinoat  a» 
proverbiai  as  the  swiftness  of  the  animal  itself.  They  inhabit  the  eaiiie 
tent,,  are  treated  -dvdth  as  much  care,  and  are  almost  as  much  caressed  &i 
the  children  of  the  family;  and  this  extraordinary  domesticity  jfivea  the 
horses  of  thi?  desert  a  tractahleness  and  docility  whicli  no  other  breed 
poeseBaeo.  \Mjenever  they  feel  the  toucli  of  the  hand  or  the  heel,  they 
(birt  Bway  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ;  if  their  rider  be  dismounted  in 
his  career,  lliey  instantly  stoj>  till  he  recovers  bie  beat,  or  if  he  fall  in  bat- 
tle, they  remain  by  his  side,  and  neiigh  over  hiiu, 

Cameh.'}  Tlie  camel  in  the  most  serviceable  animal  of  Arabia.  It 
ha»  well  been  culled  the  ship  of  the  de&ert,  for  without  it  the  Arab  could 
not  cross  the  seas  of  sand  with  which  his  country  i»  covered.  It>i  hoof  is 
formed  to  tread  on  burjiiiig  sands  ;  it  is  patient  of  tliircit,  and  the  cartila^iu- 
ons  texture  of  itsi  month  enable.*  it  to  feetl  upon  the  hard  and  prickly  plants 
of  the  desert.  Its  milk  is  copious,  and  the  flesh  of  its  younji^  tender.  ItH 
dung  Huppliea  the  deficiency  of  fuel,  and  its  hair  i.s  nnundactured  into  gar- 
ments. The  Arabian  camel  is  di*stinpiislied  from  the  Baclrian  species  by 
having  only  one  hump.  The  dromedary  varies  from  tlie  camel,  not  in 
Bpecien,  but  in  breed  :  it  is  of  a  light  and  slender  frame*,  and  is  used  for 
running ;  thfi  other  is  used  for  bearing  burthens.  It  is  a  commonly  re- 
ceived notion,  that  travelling  Arabs,  in  their  distress  for  want  of  water, 
are  frequently  reduced  to  hlay  their  camels  for  the  nake  of  finding  a  sup- 
ply in  the  t^tonitich  ;  yet  this  ia  an  expedient  which  never  came  under  the 
observation  of  Burckhardt,  and  which  he  in  inclined  enlirely  to  dis- 
credit. Nothing  like  a  supply  of  water  could  i>e  found  on  the  sto- 
mach of  a  cameh  except  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  had  been  wa- 
tered. Four  complete  ilays  form  the  general  extent  to  which  Ara- 
bian camels  can  endure  the  want  of  water  during  summer,  llie  Dar- 
fur  camels  bear  thirst  much  longer,  often  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  ten 
days. 

Asses."}  The  Arabians  possess  a  breed  of  asset,  which  in  beauty,  vi- 
gour, and  spirit,  rival  even  the  horse.  The  Moslems  use  them  in  their 
long  and  painful  journeys  to  Mekka ;  and  in  Yemen  tlie  soldiers  perform 
their  patroles  upon  them.  They  are  more  patient  of  fatigue,  and  more 
easily  foraged  than  the  Itorse,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  travelling. 
Mules  are  not  much  in*ed  in  Arabia. 

Birdx,2  Of  birds,  the  Arabs  have  poultry  in  abundance  :  guinea-fowl 
are  common  in  the  hilly  parts,  and  pigeon*4  in  the  woody  districts,  l^e 
red-legged  partridge,  pheasant's  and  hui^lardH,  plovers,  storks,  ht\  are  also 
usual  in  places  adapted  to  their  habits.  Ostriches,  calh^d  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  camel-bird,  are  to  be  found  in  the  desert,  A  beautiful  lapwing, 
called  hitdktid^  is  also  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Perwian  gulf.  Eagles, 
falcons,  sparrow-liavvks,  and  t!ie  Egyptian  vulture,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Arabia.  rhe  hist  of  these  is  very  serviceable  in  ^lestroying  corrupt  car- 
cases, winch  are  very  noisome  in  hot  countries,  ami  fiehl  mice,  which  mul- 
tiply prodigiously  in  some  of  the  provinces.  Another  bird,  not  less  ser- 
viceable  to  the  inhabitants,  is  the  samarmar  or  snmarmog^  a  species  of 
thrush,  which  annually  visits  Arabia  from  Eastern  Peii^ia  in  pursuit  of  the 
locust,  and  destroys  immense  numbers  of  tho^iie  formidable  eneraiei  to 
regetat'ion.  The  ashjal  is  highly  vahied  for  two  beautiful  feathers  in  it« 
mif,  to  preserve  w\i\c\i  uninjured  k  is  %aVd  \o  \«a.\«  a  hole  in  its  ne^t  ;  and 
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ibe  thacr  el  hind  ia  also  valued  for  ita  golden  plumage.     Seft*fowl  abounil 
on  the  coasts  of  tbu  Retl  sea. 

Fish,'}  Fish  are  ahundaiit  round  the  coast.  TFiat  on  the  S.E.  produces 
the  shell  called  pinna  mari/m^  with  its  shinino^  byssus,  and  immbere  of  eea- 
turtle.  Land-turtle  is  common*  and  forma  the  chief  food  of  the  Chris- 
tians during  lent.  The  flying  fiah  ie  found  in  the  Rod  eea,  together 
with  a  variety  of  un described  species^  including  a  peculiar  genus  of  tor- 
pedo* 

Reptiles^  Serpents  are  numerous  in  Arabia,  The  most  dangerous 
li  the  baetatij  a  email  creature,  spotted  black  and  wliite,  whose  bite  in 
instantly  fatal.  Many,  however,  are  harmless.  There  is  a  species  called 
the  flpn^  serpent,  which,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  tail,  can  spring  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  Arabs  use  a  decoction  of  the  herb  aristolochia 
semper  virens  againat  the  poison  of  aeqjeuts.  It  is  by  using  this  decoction 
for  a  length  of  time,  that  jugglers  are  fortified  from  their  venoraa,  but  in 
other  cases  they  deprive  the  serjienta  of  tbeir  teeth  or  stings.  Of  the 
variooti  sorts  of  lizard,  the  gitarii  h  aaid  to  equal  the  crocodile  in  strength; 
and  the  species  called  Jekko  by  the  Egyptians  is  dangerous  from  the  ven- 
omous properties  of  its  e^fdiva.  The  arda^  a  spccips  of  ant, — the  scoloperi' 
dra^  and  the  tenchrio^  are  among  the  insect  tormentors  of  Arabia.  Large 
bodies  of  locui$tH  alHo  infent  Arabia.  The  muken^  or  red  locust,  is  eaten 
generally  by  the  inhabitants. 

Mifierals.']  .'\mbia  does  not  appear  at  present  to  be  rich  in  metals; 
but  the  poHitive  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  will  not  permit 
lis  to  <touht  the  fonner  wealth  of  the  Arabian  mines.  The  country  itself 
b  vast,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  ttoubting  the  truth  of  ancient 
accounts,  any  more  than  for  doubting  the  ancient  metallic  wealth  of  Spain, 
as  vouched  by  the  Phajnicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  though  nothing 
of  that  wealth  is  now  to  be  found.  It  was  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen 
that  gold  mines  were  formerly  wrought :  sometimes  it  was  found  in  the 
body  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  in  loose  nodules  on  the  surface.  That 
uiine^  of  gtdd  and  silver  were  formerly  wrought  in  Arabia,  is  clear  from 
the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  where  the  operations  of  mining  are 
clearly  described,  and  at  c^msiderable  length  j  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
supposing  that  he  intends  the  mines  of  India, — ^for  there  are  neither  goltl 
nor  silver  nunes  in  India,  nor  ever  were,  as  far  aa  we  know.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  there  is  no  gold  mine  known  in  Arabia,  nor  any  indica- 
tion in  the  sand  of  the  rivulets  of  so  rich  an  intermixture.  Iron,  lea<l» 
and  copper,  howeverj  are  fouml  in  various  placei*,  and  several  valuable 
stones*.  The  onyx  is  common  in  Yemen  ;  and  in  a  hill,  near  the  town  of 
Damart  is  found  the  ai^ek  jetnaniy  a  i$tone  held  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Arahian.H  themselves.  The  agate,  calle4l  the  IVIocha-stone,  comes  from 
Sural,  and  the  finest  cornelians  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  A  considerable 
pearl-tishing  is  still  earned  on  in  the  Persian  gulf,  off  the  coaat  of  Bali* 
ibrein,  and  rock-aah  is  still  worked  near  Locheia  and  in  otiier  places.  In 
roncluHion,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Arabia  is  to  tliis  day  extremely  limited. 


CHAP,  IIL-^AGRICULTURE-TRADE  AND  COMMERCE^COINS. 

WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

AgrkitUure,']     Notwithstandijig  the,  in  general^   sandy  &M  mw^c^^S^A 
IV'  2  a 


Boil  of  tile  country,  agriculture  in  farther  advanced  among  the  Arabians 
than  in  most  otlier  places  of  the  Ea^t,  Their  inijjlements  of  husbandry, 
however^  are  sufficiently  coarse.  The  phju^h  ia  vcrj'^  einiple  in  it«  con- 
Btructi«>n,  and  is  dragged  over  the  fitdd  in  every  direction,  till  die  soil  is 
wholly  loosened  for  the  reception  of  the  Kee<J.  The  sow*>r  follovva  the 
plough  ;  and  although  the  method  of  ploughing  and  sowing  is  trouhlesome, 
good  crops  are  prwluced.  In  many  part^j  of  Yemen,  whole  fields  are  cul- 
tivated like  a  garden ;  and  instead  of  a  f^pade,  they  use  a  sort  of  hoe,  and, 
in  digging  deep,  a  large  crow,  managed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  presses  it 
into  lite  ground,  while  the  other  draws  it  towards  hhnself  with  cords.  The 
scarcity  of  water  greatly  increases  and  impedes  the  labours  of  agriculture  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  often  raise  dykes  and  dams  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing tlie  water.  In  the  plain  of  Damar,  the  fields  are  watered  out  of  deep 
draw-wells,  Tlie  time  of  harvest  varies  greatly  in  different  situations, 
llie  ripe  com  ia  torn  up  by  the  rootii,  but  grass  and  green  com  are  cut 
with  the  siickle. 

Trade  and  Commerced]     Before  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope*  the  Arabians  monopolized  the  whole  of  the  trade  with  India. 
But  after  the  opening  of  that  communication  between   the  eastern  and 
western  worlds,  the  commerce  of  Arabia  rapidly  d(»clined.     Coffee  is  tho 
staple  article  of  commercje  ;  and  great  quantitieia  of  it  are  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Mocha  and  Loheia.     It  is  con»put*d  that  12,550,001)  lb«*.  weight 
of  this  article  alone  is  yearly  exported,     'ITie  European  companies  take 
off  a  million  and  a  half;  the  Persian  three   millions  luid  a  half;  the  fleet 
from  Suez  six  millions  and  a  half:  Ilindoslan,  Mahlive,^,  and  the  Arabian 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  50*000 ;  and  the  caravans  a  million.    The 
other  exports  of  Arabia  are»  gum-arabic,  mynh^  aloes,  almomls^  balm  of 
Mekka,   frankincense,   and   some   aromatic   and    medicinal    drugs.      Aa 
their    own    manufactures    are    very   contemptible,    their  imports    consist 
chiefly  of    articles   of   ornament  and  apparel,  weapon}*  of   defence*  and 
com.     From    Europe  they  receive  silver,   iron,  copper,   lead,    fire-arms, 
and  gunpowder  ;  from  Abyssinia,  sheep,  elephants'  teeth,  and  musk  ;  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  gold,  slaves,  amber,  and  ivory  ;  from   Egv^it, 
rice,  lentUs,  sugar,  and  oil  ;  from  Surat,  linen  ;  and  from  Cororaandel,  cot- 
ton.    But  the  imposts  are  very  heavy  throughout  Arabia,     At  Mocha  the 
value  of  a  fourth  of  the  ship  s  cargo  of  coftee  must  be  paid  to  the  imam 
before  it  can  be  exported ;  and  at  Djidda,  Europeans  pay  8  per  cent. ;  all 
Other  nations  1 3.     The  most  valuable  traffic  of  Arabia  is  stiU  carrietl  on 
by  meatiH  of  caravans,  and  pilgrims  often  mingle  their  devotion  with  conk* 
Tuercial  speculations.     The  luerchant  of  Arabia  keeps  no  booka^  at  least 
what  in  Europe  would  be  accounted  such.    He  has  a  mere  journal  of  salet 
and  purchases ;  and  the  annual  operati«>n  of  balancing  his  accounts^  and 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  wealthy  would  be  accounted  impious,     A  mer- 
chant with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  capital  will  often  not  even 
keep  a  clerk.     He   deals   usually  in  one  commodity ;  receives  it  from  a 
correspondent  in  one  town,  and  transmit**  it  to  one  in  another ;  and  even 
if  he  carries  on  a  retail  trade,  it  is  wholly  for  ready  money.     He  has  nei* 
ther  hills, bank  transactions,  nor  any  motle  whatever  of  creating  a  fictitious 
capital.      Hence  bankruptcy  is  by  no  means  common,  and,  arising  usually, 
when  it  occurs,  from  ob^nious  causes,  is  treated  with  lenity,  and  the  debtor 
often  makes  ultimate  payment. 

Coins^  H'ci^htSt  and  Measitr€&r\     The  current  coins  in  Yemen  are  tho 
commeshf  ijAJf-coinmesh,  and  pataka,    TW  commeftb  is  oast  in  adulterat- 
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ed  8jlrer»  and  is  Jess  than  a  sixpence.  It  is  macribed  on  one  side  with  tbe 
name  of  the  imam ;  ou  the  other,  witli  Emir-el-Mowmeneen,  •  Prince  of 
the  Faithful."  Tiie  pataka  ia  equal  to  40  commeshefl.  The  ducata  of 
Venic«»,  (ierinany,  and  Turkey^  aie  also  current  in  Arabia. 

Tim  ArahiauH  jirobahl)'  borrowed  tiieir  weights  from  the  Venetians,  who 
once  carried  on  a  coiiisulerable  trade  iu  the  Arabic  grdf.  Their  rates  are 
as  follows:  10  drachms  =  1  ounce  ;  16  ouuc«s  =  l  rotolo  ;  20  rotob~l 
farangiila ;  100  rotolo  =  l  quintal.  The  rotolo  at  Loheia  is  of  two  kinds  j 
one  o(  140  and  anotlier  of  160  drachms.  The  quintal  of  Yemen,  car- 
ried to  Djidda,  i»  113  rotolo;  because  the  rotola  of  this  place  ia  144 
drachma.  The  long  measure  used  in  Yemen  is  20^  inches,  Tvhich  they 
call  the  }}€cfi  q/^  Sttimboul ;  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  diatinct  mesauitj, 
for  the  tstambouJ  peck  is  only  23|  inches. 
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CHAP.  IV.— PEOPLE— GOVERNMENT— RELIGION— LANGUAGE- 
SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  supposed  by  Balbi  to  amount  in  number  to 
10  millions*  Others  calculate  them  at  about  12,000,000  ;  but  we  have 
no  autlientic  data  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty  on 
thifi  point.  They  aro  tlivided  into  two  classes — the  Arabs  of  the  desert^ 
or  Bedouins,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  cities. 

l^edouins.^  Of  the  various  tribes  into  which  tlie  Bedouins  are  sub- 
divided, it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  an  enumeration.  They  are  the 
Arahe9  ScenitWj  or  ^  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents'  of  the  ancients.  They  oc- 
cupy the  Hite  and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Arabs  mentioned  iu 
scripture,  and  by  the  Greek  historians.  They  retain^  ujoreoverj  the  samo 
manners,  customs,  Buperstitions,  and  prejudices*  They  trace  their  origin 
to  llie  twelve  tribes  of  I^hniael,  and  hence  are  often  called  Ishmaelites  by 
ecclesiastical  writers.  Placed  in  the  very  regions  which  were  traversed  by 
the  Israelites  under  Moses,  their  usages  and  haluts  bear  the  strongest  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Jewish  jiatriarchs,  who  were  nomades  in  the 
strictest  ^ense ;  and  from  no  source  can  more  copious  illustrations  of  tlie 
Mosaic  accounts  be  drawn,  than  from  lliem.  They  always  live  in  encamp- 
ments, pitchixig  their  tents  wherever  they  find  pasturage,  and  changing 
their  abode  as  often  as  the  support  of  their  cattle,  or  the  approximation  of 
an  enemy,  makes  a  change  of  place  expedient*  They  never  occupy  towns 
or  even  houses,  and  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  being  strictly  a  pasto- 
ral people,  supporting  themselves  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  or  the  hire  of  their  camels.  The  milk  and  lle>ih  of  their 
cattle,  and  the  few  cscnJent  vegetables  found  in  the  desert,  provide  them 
with  food,  as  the  fleeces  and  skins  of  their  sheep  and  camels  furninh  the 
materials  for  their  clothing ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  wants  aie  supplied 
by  piundtr — a  resource  to  which  they  always  apply,  unless  retttrained  by 
fear,  or  by  the  rights  of  hospitality,  a  virtue  whii:h  they  hold  in  the  greatest 
esteem.  They  are  early  trained  to  the  exercise  of  arms  and  horsemanship, 
which  the  continual  jarriugs  of  the  independent  tribes  render  necessary  for 
tlietr  protection  and  defence.  The  care  of  the  flocks  is  abandoned  to  the 
women  of  the  tribe,  while  the  youth  are  ever  on  horseback  and  in  the  field* 
practising  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  spear.  The  heat  of  the 
climate,  their  continual  exercise,  and  extraordinary  abstinence,  generally 
make  them  extremely  thin,  but  they  are  well-fonned,  active,  and  alert,  and 
usually  have  expressive  countenances,  and  bright  eyes,     la  stature^  tAift'^ 
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are  of  a  middle  bizc?,  and  their,  complexion  is  of  the  tawny  hue.     Their 

hair  is  l>lar.k  and  wiry,  and  their  beards  thin*  The  two  endH  of  tJie  shawl 
which  forms  their  turban  are  allowed  to  hang  down  upon  the  (shoulder,  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  pecnliarilies  by  which  their  dress  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  Amhfi.  Their  sheikhs  wear  very  wide  sleeves  to  their  robes, 
and  ocraaionally  girdles  richly  embroidered.  The  Le\r  Talionis  or  law  of 
retaliation  is  one  of  the  distincti™  marks  of  the  Bedouins  ;  but  their  love 
of  hospitality  ia  not  a  less  remarkable  characteristic.  Even  an  enemy  m 
secure  if  he  can  fliy  for  refuge  into  the  tent ;  and  Ali  Bey  (Don  Pedro  de 
la  Badia)  tells  ns,  that  when  one  of  the  Bedouins  heard  that  his  wife  had 
given  some  food  to  \m  foe,  who  had  asked  for  charity  at  his  teut^  not 
knowing  whom  it  was,  ho  replied,  "  I  should  probably  have  kiOed^  my 
enemy  had  1  found  him  here,  bxit  I  should  not  have  spared  my  wife,  if  she 
had  forgotten  the  law  of  hospitality."  The  wandering  life  of  the  Bedouins 
affords  more  freedom  to  their  women  than  is  generally  the  lot  of  Moslem 
females;  and  the  desert  is  in  most  cases  the  scene  of  the  keen  passions 
depicted  in  Arabian  poems  and  tales,'*  The  Arab  lives  in  continual 
fiction.  Temperate  diet|^  constant  exercise,  and  the  cheering  aspect  of  an 
unclouded  sky,  preserve  unimpaired  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits,  and  leave 
Ijira  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  lively  sensibility.  But  the  tiptoe  volatile 
flprightlinesa  of  animal  spirits,  whatever  show  it  may  liave  of  intellectual 
auperiority,  ia  never  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  discipline.  It 
bounds  lightly  from  first  to  last,  and  gathers  no  impetus  in  its  transit. 
Bodily  activity  indeed  keeps  the  mind  in  health,  bat  it  binds  it  closer  to 
the  senses ;  it  repairs  the  thinking  organ,  but  at  the  same  time  it  suspends 
its  use.  The  robust  athlete  cannot  be  *  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.^  The  current  of  his  blood  b  too  strong ;  his  re^ipiration  too  deep 
drawn  and  audible  not  to  disturb  the  halcyon  reign  of  the  intellectual  es- 
sence. Besides,  deep  feeling  can  hardly  consist  with  sensitive  habits. 
Vibrations  awakened  by  every  breath  of  wind  last  hut  a  moment.  A  too 
ready  play  of  sensibilities  anticipates  the  full  weight  of  impressions,  and 
foils  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  appeals  which  would  reach  the  heart  in 
cooler  natures.  The  child  of  the  desert,  reared  in  continual  wandering, 
possejises  in  the  fullest  degree  the  activity  of  «ense.  His  spirit  is  all 
abroail  in  his  perceptive  organs.  He  ia  voluble  and  sagacious,  quick,  pas- 
sionate, and  sympathetic;  but  by  no  means  intellectual.  He  can  pour 
forth  a  full  tide  of  feelings  in  copious  language  ;  he  can  listen  unexliausted 
to  the  longeJ*t  narratives ;  but  he  is  not  a  contemplative  being.  Reflection 
would  require  an  effort  ad  incompatible  with  the  restless  fervour  of  his 
habits  as  with  the  torpor  of  natui-al  stupidity.  Quickness  of  perception 
and  strength  of  imagination,  are  mental  characteristici  of  the  Bedouins ; 
hut  their  ignorance  is  extreme,  and  superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  ts 
no  where  more  powerful  than  among  these  wanderers  of  the  desert. 

Arabs  of  the  Cities.']  The  Arabs  of  the  cities  are  more  indolent  and 
effeminate  than  tliose  of  the  desert,  but  notwithataiiding  their  different 
manner  of  life,  and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  their  character  is 
not  materially  different.     They  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  hospi- 

*  Thefollowlnp  Is  apix-tita!  pj^rtrall  af  afttvourlt«  femaJf,  drawn  by  a  Bcdcmln  poert: 
"  Her  form  is  tall  and  slender,  like  the  rush  which  bfiids  before  the  Wind,  or  like  the 
lanc<es  of  the  mm  of  Y«men,  Voluniirious  at  miil-htn^ht  frtun  right  tii  Iflt^  »hc  etitc;rs 
with  dlllicijiliy  by  the  tent-door.  Two  fimi  ponn»fjTanfitt'H  nw*l(  thii  iilidiit«<ter- white 
aurfatv  of  htr  homm*     Hen-yen  urn  lively  and  ti^ndcr  likt;  thwsc  of  th*  antclone ;  bcf 

ewebruwa  mrched}  and  lier  bUuck  hadr,  dr&wiiL  together  with  a  clasp,  waves  over  the  ueck 

Jike  a  camel's  " 


tJiUty  anil  vindictive  Bpirit,  forminf^  either  firm  friends  or  implaca!»lc  ene- 
mtes,  Iti  courtesy  of  maiiTiers,  they  may  vie  with  the  most  civilizi^d  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  but  in  their  mereaniile  deiiliugs,  especially  with  Chris- 
tiansj  they  are  *iaid  to  display  a  spirit  of  duplieity,  unworthy  of  that  f^^ene 
ruaity  and  probity  for  which  their  brethren  in  the  desert  are  distinguiKhed. 
Th«  housee  of  the  wealthier  Arabs  differ  little  from  tliowe  of  tlie  JVloont, 
They  are  plain  stone-buildingSj  wnth  flat  roofs.  The  common  people  arc 
content  with  mud  huts,  tlmtched  with  some  kinds  of  lierbs.  In  some 
places,  the  hut  is  formed  of  the  hmnrhea  of  trees,  covered  vnth  rush  mats. 
In  other  pInceK,  the  rouf  jh  made  of  coarse  cloth.  Tlie  floors  of  the  rich 
are  decorated  with  rich  carpets ;  those  of  the  poor  are  covered  with  mat« 
of  straw.  No  man  enterw  a  house  without  putting  off  hiH  fthoeft.  Tliift  is 
tlie  more  necessar)',  ibat  chairs  are  as  much  unknown  here  m  in  Barbary, 
Cushions  are  spread  round  tlie  avails ;  and  as  tlieae  seats  are  !mt  little  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  to  keep  it  clean  is  reckoned  indiR|)ensahly  neceRsar)\ 
The  women,  occupy  the  apartments  farthest  renjoved  from  the  front.  TJie 
front  apartments  are  occupied  by  the  men.  Such  as  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  larfre  house,  are  careful  to  make  their  women  retire  before  a  stranger  be 
admitted.  The  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain  :  tlioae  of  the  women  are 
said  to  be  hi]>fbly  ornamented.  Niebuhr  saw  a  house  finishing  for  an  opu- 
lent Arabian,  Every  part  of  the  walls  and  roof  was  covered  with  mirrors. 
The  floor  was  to  be  spread  with  a  carpet,  and  sofas  were  to  he  placed 
round  the  walls. 

General  Customs  and  Manners."]  The  common  posture  in  which 
Arabs  sit,  i»  with  tlieir  legs  crossed  under  them.  Before  their  enperiore, 
and  at  meals^  they  sit  upon  tbeir  heels  with  their  knei^  touching  each 
other.  At  meals,  a  large  cloth  is  spread  on  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Upon  this  is  set  a  small  talde  one  foot  high,  which  supports  a  large  round 
plate  of  tinned  copper,  and  on  this  are  placed  the  dishes,  which  are  like- 
wise made  of  tinned  copper.  Each  has  a  linen  cloth  or  napkin  upon  his 
knees,  which  is  necessary  to  wipe  bis  fingers,  as  neither  knives,  forks,  nor 
spoons  are  ever  used.  Every  Arab,  before  he  feits  down  to  table,  repeats 
a  short  prayer ;  **  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,"  He  sits  no 
longer  at  table  than  till  be  he  satisfied.  Without  waiting  for  the  rest,  he 
rises,  and  repeating  another  ejaculation,  *'  God  be  praised,"  he  washes,  and 
drinks  some  cold  water^  with  a  cup  of  coffee. 

DieL^  In  Arabia  Desert^  boiled  rice  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  upper  ranks.  It  is  brought  forward  in  a  very  large  wowlen 
plate.  Each  eats  in  his  tuni,  aiid  after  the  principal  giu'sts  nre  satisfied, 
the  servants  take  their  place,  and  finish  what  has  been  b^ft.  Eacli  puts  his 
hand  into  the  same  dish,  and  devours  liis  meat  with  a  celerity,  which  in 
Europe  would  be  esteemed  voracious.  Cutting  is  an  operation  never  per- 
formed at  an  eastern  table.  The  meat  is  divided  into  small  pieces  before 
it  is  brouglit  forward.  If  a  piece  be  reckoned  too  large  it  is  torn  with  the 
fingers.  This  mode  of  eating  is  not,  among  the  easteni  nations,  mnt  par* 
ticularly  among  the  Mahommedans,  so  uncleanly  as  it  appears  to  us,  or  as, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  in  Europe.  The  Mabommedan  religion  enfi^rces  fre- 
quent ablutions  upon  its  votaries.  No  man  mia  down  to  table  without 
having  previously  washed  himself,  an  operation  which  he  is  careful  to  re- 
peat when  be  rises.  The  hands  are  thus  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
custom  of  many  eating  with  tbeir  bands  from  the  same  dish,  is  certainly 
not  so  indelicate,  as  at  tlie  first  view  might  be  imagined.  Coflee  is  indi- 
genous to  Arabia;  but  it  may  he  retnarked,  thai  v&  "^emeix^^Vsst*  \V  \& 
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]jroJu(!e<l  in  the  most  petfect  state,  It  in  seldom  nsed  by  the  mliabitantB ; 
they  supposie  it  to  hnvv  a  heatiiitif  quftlity  by  wbich  tbe  blowil  in  irjjured. 
Tbe  huekn  of  the  bi^ans,  slightly  roasted,  and  pounded,  aie  preterrt'd,  Tfie 
taste  in  more  like  diat  of  tea  than  coffee.  Iji  tbe  different  eouutiiea  of  tbe 
east,  the  infuHion  of  coffee  is  always  iisett  without  eitber  swc^r  or  milk. 
The  bread  made  use  of  by  the  eooiraon  people  m  of  a  kind  of  millet,  called 
dhourrcu  It  h  prepared  with  grease,  oil,  butter,  or  eamern  milk.  By 
straiigert*  it  is  reckoned  very  ui»palatable.  In  some  placea  bread  m  made 
of  barley.  Tlie  mode  of  preparation  is  little  different  from  that  %vbicb  j>re- 
vaik  in  some  parts  of  tbe  Hif^blanrls  of  Scotland.  Notwitbstanditi^  their 
knowledge  of  millH,  prrain  is  always  pounde<l  in  a  mortar ;  a  custom  which 
may  proceed  either  from  prejudice,  or  from  some  fiupposed  excellence  of 
the  flour  prepared  in  tbe  latter  manner.  Besides  rice,  and  the  kind  of 
bread  already  mentioned,  tlie  common  articlea  of  food  are  pulse,  milk,  and 
kicmakf  or  whipped  cream.  Animal  food  might  ea'^ily  be  procured  ;  but, 
as  the  Araby  suppose  it  to  lie  unwh<jlesome  in  a  warm  country,  they  sel- 
dom eat  of  it.  Of  animal  food  mutton  is  the  most  common  species;  and 
the  inbabitantH  of  the  desert,  who  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  tbe 
produce  of  agi-iculture,  use  frequently  this  kind  of  fof^d.  Mahomet  forbade 
bis  followers  the  use  of  wine  an(J  HpintuouH  liquoi>^ :  but,  as  he  could  not 
eradicate  that  part  of  human  imbecihty,  which  renders  ibem  desirable,  bis 
precept  has  been  but  partially  obeyed*  Many  Andiians  uhc  frpirituous 
liquoi-8  in  private  with  mueh  freedom.  Others  procure  a  wpecieH  of  in- 
toxication by  smoking  tbe  dried  leaves  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  called  haschirhf 
wbich  elevates  the  spirit9.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  is  a  cust<mi  almost 
universal  :  but  opium  is  not  chewed,  m  among  the  Turks  r  in  its  place, 
the  herb  called  kaad  ha**  been  substituted  ;  a  plant  of  which  the  taste  18 
very  disagreeable.  Niebulir  supposed  it  to  he  unfavourable  to  sleep,  and 
to  have  a  parching  effect  upon  the  constitution. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  Hexes  being  unknown,  litemry 
amusements  little  studied,  and  games  of  hazard  prohibited,  the  Arab  passes 
his  time  in  a  manner  which,  to  many  Europeans,  would  be  insupportable. 
He  saunters  at  home,  in  a  company  of  females,  who  generally  consider 
htm  as  their  tyrant ;  who  have  few  attractions  except  such  as  are  sensual ; 
and  who  frequently  desire  bis  ab§ence,  that  they  may  he  under  less  re- 
straint. When  abroad,  he  resorts  to  tbe  coftee-bouse,  or  to  the  market, 
where  be  meets  with  otliei-s,  who  bring  few  qualities  which  may  enable 
them  either  to  pve  or  to  receive  entertainment.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
were  not  tlie  puhlic  use  of  wine  unknown,  intemperance  would  undoubtedly 
become  very  jirevalent ;  but,  in  Arabia,  and  in  every  Maliommedan  coun- 
try, intemperance  cannot  be  induced  by  social  hilarity.  It  is  always  a  so- 
litary vice,  and,  consequently,  )h  mucli  more  odious,  than  when  it  arises 
from  the  desire  of  promoting  the  exercise  of  the  social  feelings. 

Costume^  t^ T.]  To  conclude  this  general  view  of  tbe  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Arabs,  we  extract  tbe  following  from  Burckburdt: — "  The 
women  cover  their  faces,  as  in  Egj'pt,  with  a  piece  of  doth,  in  which 
there  are  two  holes  worked  for  tbe  eyes,  which  are  so  large  that  half  their 
face  may  be  seen ;  and  a  few  show  nearly  the  whole.  They  all  ivear  a 
sort  of  cloak,  made  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen,  as  at  Alexandria, 
which  is  put  on  with  much  grace;  but,  when  a  sight  of  their  faces  is  ob- 
tained, the  illusion  is  «oon  disppllcd  ;  for  they  are  in  general  very  ug^ly, 
with  /e/rton -coloured  complexions,  like  the  men.  Tfieir  faces  and  thcir 
b&adSf  which  are  daubed  all  over  with  \>\acV,  \if\vxc>  mvi '^-^V^ow ,  ^ts»«.«.  a 
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frightful  picture  to  etranp^era ;  Imt  custom  has  maile  them  considw  thi« 
paititinef  as  a  sign  of  beauly.  I  saw  some  who  had  n  ring  passed  ttircmgh 
the  cartilage  of  the  no^e,  which  hung  down  upon  tlieii*  upper  lip.  Ali  the 
women  I  saw,  !iad  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  very  line  eyes;  but  their 
hollow  cheeks,  painted  of  a  greenish  yellow,  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
having  the  jaundice.  Their  noses  are  regular,  but  itiey  have  large  mouths. 
They  speak  very  well,  aud  express  themselves  with  great  feeling.  They 
engrave  indelible  drawings  upon  their  »kin,  and  stain  their  eyelids  black, 
their  teeth  yellow,  and  their  lips^  feet,  and  hands,  of  a  red  tile  colour,  like 
the  Egyptians,  and  with  the  same  materials.  Their  dress  consista  of  an 
immense  pantaloon,  that  descends  into  their  alippers,  or  half-boots,  of  ycl^ 
low  leather,  ami  is  composed  of  Indian  Mtriped  cotton^  The  poorer  sort 
wear  them  of  blue  cloth.  They  have^  besides,  a  shift  of  a  size  and  form 
the  most  extravagant.  It  is  composed  of  two  squai'e  clolhs,  six  feet  long 
and  five  broad,  which  are  united  at  the  upper  part,  except  an  opening  in 
the  middle^  to  pass  the  head  through.  Tiie  lower  comers  are  cut  out 
about  seven  inches^  like  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  so  that  what  was  before 
an  angle  becomes  a  hollow  slope.  These  slopes  are  both  sewed  ;  but  the 
lower  part  and  tlie  Hides  remain  open  from  top  to  bottom.  The  rich  wear 
these  shifts  made  of  slight,  striped  eilk  tissue,  as  fine  as  gauze,  which 
comes  from  Egypt,  and  gather  them  in  plaits  on  each  side  upon  the 
ihouldeni,  binding  them  round  the  waiat  with  a  belt.  Above  these  they 
wear  a  caftan  of  India  cotton,  I  never  saw  them  wear  any  other  orna- 
nient  upon  the  head  than  a  handkerchief ;  but  they  put  rings  and  bracelelfl 
upon  their  bands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  like  the  women  in  other  Mussul- 
man countries.  The  Bedouin  women,  or  those  that  live  in  the  interior  of 
the  countrj",  and  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  rank,  liave  for  their  only  cos- 
tume, a  large  shift  of  blue  stuff;  a  cloth  of  a  coquelicot  colour  upon  their 
faces ;  a  very  large  cloak,  or  black  veil,  of  wool  ;  some  rings,  bracelets, 
and  a  few  other  jewels.  The  costume  of  the  men  at  Mekka  is,  as  in 
Egypt,  composed  of  a  beniah,  or  exterior  caftan,  bound  with  a  belt,  a  shirt, 
drawers,  and  babouches,  or  slippers ;  but  this  is  the  dress  of  persons  in 
place,  merchants,  and  those  employed  about  tire  temple,  &c.  The  lower 
pnople  have  hardly  ever  more  than  a  shirt  and  drawers.  The  Bedouin 
Arab  wears  commonly  a  large  cloak  without  sleeves  over  his  tunic,  made 
of  a  tissue  of  coarse  wool,  or  uf  a  slight  cloth,  both  sides  of  which  are 
alike,  and  commonly  i^nth  alternate  stripes  of  brown  and  white,  each  a  foot 
broad.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  wear  red  caps  and  turbans ;  but  the 
Bedouins  do  not :  they  cover  their  heads  with  a  handkerchief,  striped  yel- 
low, red,  and  black,  folded  diagonally  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  simply 
thrown  upon  the  head  ;  so  that  two  of  the  angular  points  fall  befort;  the 
shoulders,  and  the  other  behind  the  neck  upon  the  back,  Tho^e  that  are 
rich  wear  a  piece  of  muslin  twisted  round  the  head,  above  the  handkerchief, 
in  the  form  of  a  turbtui ;  but  the  poor  go  almost  naked.  With  th«*  excep- 
tion of  those  employed  about  the  temple,  and  a  small  number  of  men'hants, 
the  people  go  always  armed.  The  wmn  that  tne  most  common  are :  the 
\BTge  curved  knife,  halberl,  lance,  mace,  ami  some  few  guns.  The  knives 
liave  ftheaths  of  a  moat  singular  form  ;  for,  independent  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  blade,  it  is  prolonged  about  a  foot,  in  a  semicircular  form,  and 
terminated  by  a  ball,  or  some  other  ornament,  more  or  less  carved.  It  is 
hung  obliquely  before  the  body,  the  handle  towards  the  left  side,  with  th^ 
point  upwards ;  so  that  the  movement  of  the  riglit  ami  ia  greatly  impeded 
by  tills  position,  which  ia  maintained  by  force  ol  cTialom.     ^q  Nscvj^a  Sa\\> 
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that  men  of  all  nmks  antt  countries  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  failiioa. 

8aine  Arabs  carry  axen,  nearly  two  feet  lon^;  and  others  ^o  armed  willi  a 
stick,  five  feet  loug^  and  two  inches  thick,  with  an  iron  point  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  (jorsemen  carry  a  lance  ten  feet  and  a  half  lonj?-,  ornamented 
with  a  tuft  of  black  feathera  at  the  jointing  of  iron,  the  other  end  being 
also  ai'iimd  with  a  Hnnill  point,  which  the  hearer  stickH  perpendicularly  in 
the  ffTound  when  he  alights*  1  saw  wome  Aralm  of  Yemen  armed  wiUi  a 
sword  and  shield  :  the  former  wm  straight  and  broad ;  the  latter  of  metal, 
haid  wood,  or  the  akin  of  the  hijjpopotamus,  (thoao  of  the  latter  substance 
were  the  best,)  and  all  were  ornamented  with  carvingn.  They  were  about 
a  foot  broad*  The  people  of  tlie  cimtitry  assured  me,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  niarriage.H  and  births  were  not  accompanied  by  any  fenHta  or  rejoicings, 
as  in  other  countries ;  and  I  myself  did  not  eee  any  celebrated.  Inter- 
m^^nts  take  place  without  any  ceremony.  They  carry  the  body  to  the  foot 
of  the  Knaba,  where  tlie  faithful  who  are  present  repeat  a  short  prayer  for 
the  deceased  after  the  ordinary  canonical  prayer ;  and  they  carry  away  the 
corpse  to  bury  it  in  a  ditch  outside  the  town.  There  are  a  numher  of 
hand-barrow.H  for  this  purpuae  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  in 
the  public  path  ;  one  of  which  is  engaged  hy  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
who  place  the  body  upon  it,  tlressed  in  ita  ordinary  habit,  without  the  least 
ornament,  or  even  the  covering  of  a  palL  After  the  interment,  they  bring 
the  banow  to  the  place  from  whence  they  took  it,  I  remarked,  that  in  all 
Arabia^  it  in  customary  to  make  three  pcj-pendicular  incisionw  upon  each 
cheek ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  the  men  are  adorned 
with  this  fine  mai-k,  that  h  to  say,  six  large  scars.  Having  inquired  of 
many  persons  the  object  of  this  custom,  I  was  informed  hy  Home,  that  it 
was  to  make  tbemselFes  bleed,  and  by  olhem,  that  it  was  a  mark  by  which 
they  declared  themnelves  »lavea  of  the  liouse  of  God.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  it  m  fatahion  which  recommend^t  this  sacrilice ;  and  they  look  upon  it 
08  a  beauty^  equal  to  tlie  blue,  red,  and  black  paintings^  or  the  no&e-rings 
of  the  women,  or  their  own  knives,  which  impede  all  their  movements.*' 

Governmetit.']  The  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs  has  been  from 
the  earliest  ages  patriarchal.  They  are  bound  to  their  sheikh  rather  by 
aiffection  than  authority  ;  they  can  quit  hia  sernce  at  pleasure ;  then-  atepa 
are  unconfined ;  tlie  desert  m  open ;  and  a  spirit  of  perHonal  iiidependeuce 
prevails  among  the  Bedouins  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  any  other 
people  of  the  worhL  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  various  abeikhs  of  a  tribe 
elect  a  common  chief,  who  may  guide  and  direct  them  in  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  their  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  a  common 
enemy ;  but  this  chief  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  electors,  and  liable  to 
be  deposed.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  monarchies  prevail  ;  such  are 
the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana,  ( Yemen) ;  uf  the  imam  of  Maacat  ; 
of  the  ahereef  of  Mekka ;  and  of  some  princes  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut.  Their  official  power  is  almost  alisolute ;  but  the  genius  and  habits 
of  tlie  people  oblige  them  to  exercise  their  authority  with  discretion  and 
mildness. 

Reiigion^2  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  differed  little  from  that 
of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  earage 
forma  of  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  secure  his  favour,  are  in  every  age  and  country  nmch  the  same. 
He  conceives  the  Godhead  as  irriuble  and  revengeful  ;  endowed  with  the 
smtrat  we&knesat'H  of  humanity,  but  possessed  of  irresistible  power.  The 
beings  who,  in  bb  imagination,  lEbabit  t\\*i  Uieaivett*,  differ  from  mea  only 
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in  tliat  diey  are  more  capable  of  obtaining  the  objects  of  their  desire,  and 
are  not  subject  to  deatli  or  Iminan  diseases.     To  enRure  the  protection  and 
patronaf(«  of  these  iuiaginary  deitien,  the  trembling  votary  pursues  tJie 
means  that  arc  found  t^fficacious  with  earthly  potentates.     He  prostrates 
Liiii«e]f  before  them  in  adoration ;  he  eiaggerates  their  perfections,  and 
soothes  them  with  continued  adulation ;  he  subjects  himBelf  to  useleBs  pri- 
vations, an(J  performs  frequent,  painful,  and  expensive  ceremonicB^  throw- 
ing away  \m  suhetauce  in  nianifeatation  of  their  honour.     Solicitude  in  the 
regidation  of  hia  conduct,  as  it  regards  liis  own  happiness  or  that  of  his 
fellowK,  being  intimately  connected  with  his  own  interest,  is  couHidered  no 
proof  of  the  rtincerity  of  hh  professiona  towar*l8  the  Divinity,  and  the  law 
of  monds,  therefore,  forms  but  asmall  part  of  the  relifi^ouB  code  of  any  bar^ 
harous  nation.  Sabianiwm — the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moonj  and  stars — was 
early   dift'used  through    Arabia ;    and  the  faraoua    Kaaba^  or  temple    of 
Mekka,  was,  from  the  remotest  anti<|uity,  the  depo§itory  of  iilols  and  images, 
and  held  in  p^reat  veneration  by  the  Arabians.     Besides  the  Sabians^  there 
were  in  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  a  great  numWr  of  JMagiana, 
JewB,  and  Chri^liana,  and  also  some  Pagan  Araba,  who  believed  neither  a 
creation  passed  nor  a  resurrection  to  come,  but  attributed  the  origin  of 
things  lo  nature,  and  their  dissolution  to  age.     These  different  seclH  were 
allowed  to  erect  places  of  worship,  and  to  educate  their  children  each  ac- 
cording to  his  faith.  Tliis  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  longdistinguiRlied 
Arabia,  and  that  country  was  famous  as  the   prolific  mother  uf  heresies. 
But  with  the  Kpread  of  Islamism,  toleration  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
the  population  of  Arabia  became  almost  wholly  Mahometan.     At  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  by  no  means  professed  there 
in  its  original  purity.     It  has  split  into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Sunnites  and  Zeidileti.     The  former  have  corrupted  the  »iraplicity 
of  Mahomniedaniftm,  and  converted  it  into  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  super* 
stitious  ceremonies.     They  acknowledge  a  long  list  of  saintR,  to  whom 
tliey  impute  miracles ;  and  the  posterity  of  these  saints  are  dignified  with 
the  title  of  *^IieikFi,  ami  are  treated  with  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  their  projibets.     The  Zeidites  have  neither  saints,  nor  der- 
vises,  nor  are  they  so  exact  in  respect  of  prayers  and  ceremonies.     They 
are  excluded  by  the  Sumiites  from  worshipping  in  the  Kaaba,  and  every 
piljjrim  of  this  sect  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  shereef  of  Mekka 
for  permission  to  visit  the  holy  city.    At  the  time  recorded  in  the  historical 
division  of  this  article,  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  province 
of  Neiljed,  and  has  propagated  widely  throughout  all  Arabia.     The  tenets 
of  this  sect  are  those  of  tbe  Koran,  which  they  say  was  written  in  heaven 
l*y  the  angels.     Its  precepts  are  to  be  kept,  but  all  the  traditions  of  Ma- 
honietanism  are  to  be  rejected.     While  they  admit  that  Maliomet  was.  a 
propljet,  they  denounce,  as  idolati'oup,  the  religious  homage  paid  to  him  by 
the  other  Mahometans,  whom  on  this  account  they  abhor.     In  ebort,  they 
rigidly  proacrifte  all  &aint  worship,  and  bury  their  dead  without  ceremony 
or  pomp.     The  independent  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  district  lying  between 
the  territories  of  the  shereefof  Mekka  and  Abu  Arisch,  an^  still  idolaters; 
and  the  Jews  are  still  pretty  numerous  throujt^bout  Arnbia,  particularly  on 
the  mountains  of  Khiebar,  where  some  tribes  maintain  inviolate  their  religion 
and  indejjendance. 

MahommedamsmJ^  As  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Maliommerlainsm,  and 
«8  it  stUi  pre\'Bila  there  under  various  inodifRvations,  we  think  it  proper  to 
give  in  tins  place  a  summary  of  ita  leading  doctrines* — TUft  (-oVWw^  cS. 

IV.  2  H 
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Mahomet  believea  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine  m  which  he  agrees 
with  the  Jew9t  and  with  the  cmTnjttion  of  whirh  he  accuses  the  Christians. 
He  believes  in  the  existence  of  pure  spirits,  cnlled  angels,  creat<?d  of  fire, 
without  the  distinction  of  »ex,  who  propagate  not  their  species,  nor  make 
use  of  meat  or  drink.  These  spirits  arc  of  vaiious  forms,  and  have  different 
ofKces.  They  praise  God,  intercede  for  men,  and  note  down  the  actions 
of  the  human  species.  Four  of  them  possens  an  elevated  rank,  are  iHstin- 
guished  by  particular  names,  and  have  assitnied  to  them  important  offices. 
Gabriel,  who  enjoys  the  jiTeatest  share  of  the  confidence  of  the  Deity, 
writea  down  the  divine  decrees.  Michael  m  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
Jews;  Azrael,  the  aojijel  of  deatli,  puta  an  end  to  ibe  existence  of  men; 
and  Irasil,  at  the  general  reauiTection,  is  to  sound  the  last  trumpet.  Every 
man  in  attended  by  two  angels,  who  writt*  down  his  actions,  and  are  daily 
changed.  That  spirit  who  in  now  called  the  devil,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  augelw,  and  was  deposed  from  that  eojidition  foi*  refusing  to 
obey  th«  Deity,  by  paying  honnige  to  A  (Jam.  Inferinr  to  even  tlie  lower 
order  of  an^^cb,  but  superior  lo  man,  are  a  kind  of  spirits  called  (lenii,  like- 
wise created  rif  fire,  capable  of  propagating  their  upeeie?*,  requiring  the  sus- 
tenance of  meat  and  dnnk,  and  liable  to  terminate  their  existence  by  death. 
Of  these,  some  are  good,  others  bad;  ami,  like  men,  after  death  they  are 
rewarded  with  eternal  happiness,  or  punished  with  eternal  misery. 

The  Mussulman  belie ves  that^  in  different  ages  of  the  workb  and  by 
different  pei-sonn,.  the  Deity  has  revealed  his  will  to  men.  Tlie  inimber 
of  these  eacretl  revelations  lie  asserts  to  be  104  ;  of  which  Adatn  recrMved 
10,  Seth  5L^  Enorh  30,  Abraham  10  ;  and  the  last  four,  which  Fie  believes 
to  be  the  only  Iiooks  of  revelation  now  remainjnt^,  are  (be  Pentateuch  given 
to  Moses,  the  Psalms  to  David,  the  Ciospid  to  Je«us,  atid  the  Koran  to 
Maliomet.  No  uiher  revelation  is  now  to  he  expected.  But,  though  the 
Mussulman  believeK  that  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospel,  were  revealed 
by  God,  be  afiinuH  that  ibey  are  now  ho  cinrupted  that  no  credit  is  due  to 
the  copies  found  among  the  Jew«  atui  Cluiatians,  The  Koran,  therefore, 
he  asserts  to  be  the  only  pure  word  of  God. 

The  Mahometan  believes  that,  in  (be  lapse  of  time,  224,000  prophets 
have  been  sent  into  the  world.  Of  the^e,  313  were  apontles,  anil  six, 
Adam,  Nfiah,  Abraban],  Muses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  introduced  new 
laws,  aud  religious  diHjieusations.  But,  however  these  prophets,  apostles, 
and  divine  lawgivers,  might  differ  in  peculiar  dortrinen,  the  Mussuhnan 
believes  that  (beir  fundumental  tenets  have  lieen  always  the  same. 

The  MahomeUn  believes  m  a  gt»neral  resurrection,  and  subsequent  judg- 
ment. When  any  one  is  laid  in  tlie  grave,  he  is  immediately  introduced  to 
Moiiker  and  Kakir^  the  black  examining  angels.  If  it  appear  that  Ins  deeds, 
but  more  es^pecially  his  faith,  have  been  right.  Ins  body  rests  in  peace,  and 
i»  refreshed  with  the  air  of  panniise ;  if  not,  be  is  beat  on  the  temples  with 
iron  nrnce^,  till  he  roai-  bo  loud,  that  lie  is  bearrl  by  every  being,  except 
men  and  genii ;  his  coq>se  is  also  pressed  to  the  earth,  and,  till  the  rcBur- 
rection,  it  is  stung  by  99  dragons.  The  send  of  the  good  is  separated  from 
the  body  w^th  ea^e,  and  conveyed  to  its  mansion  in  paradise ;  the  soul  of 
the  bad  is  separated  from  the  body  with  pain,  and  in  cunveyed  to  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

Some  of  the  Maliometans  believe,  that  the  resurrection  will  he  entirely 

spiritual;    otberH  tliat  it  will  be  entirely  corporeal.     The  fonner  is  the 

opimon  of  pbiloswphers,  the  latter  only  of  a  particular  sect.     The  common 

Mid  eatubiiahoil  notion  is  different  from  \>ox\^  v  aecm^iv^  to  it,  both  eoul 
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and  body  are  to  riae,     Tbe  time  of  the  resurrection  is  known  oaJy  to  God ; 
but  is  to  be  preceded  by  certain  ei^is.  To  detail  the  whole  of  these  would 
be  tedious.     The  moai  reniarkable  are  the  following :  The  decay  of  faith  is 
to  bo  p-eat.  The  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  west,  A  beast  of  deformed  shape,  and 
of  immense  size,  is  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  temple  of  MekJ%a,  or 
on  Mount  SaiK  or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef,  or  in  some  other  place.  Anti- 
christ is  to  make  his  appearance.  Jesus  is  to  descend  to  the  earth,  embrace 
Mahommedanism,  marry  a  wife,  pet  children,  and  kill  AntichriBt.     Gog  and 
Magog  are  to  make  an  irruption  from  the  east.     The  earth  is  to  be  filled 
with  smoke.     Tlie  moon  is  to  be  eclipsed.     Beasts  anil  inanimate  objects 
are  to  wpeak  ;  and  a  strontf  wind  is  to  fiweep  away  tlie  eouls  of  all  whose 
beart!^  have  a  i^rain  of  faith.     The  trumpet  in  to  be  sounded  three  times. 
At  the  lirst,  called  the  blast  of  consternation,  the  mountains  will  be  levelled  ; 
the  stars  will  fall  from  heaven  into  tlie  sea,  which  is  to  he  set  on  fire ;  and 
every  creature  will  be  struck  with  inexpressible  ten"or,  except  such  as  the 
goodnei^s  of  CJod  may  exempt  from  it.     At  the  second  blast,  which  may 
be  called  the  hlast  of  amuhilatitm,  every  being  except  God  himaelf,  heaven, 
and  bell,  with  their  respeetive  inhabitants,  are  to  be  annihilated.    Between 
tbe  second  and  third  hhi.st,  an  interval  of  forty  years  is  to  he  occupied  by 
»  continujil  rain,  during  which  time,  the  dead  bodies  axe  to  revive  and 
grow  like  plani-s.     At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  angel  standing  upon  a 
rock,  at  the  lem[»le  of  Jerusalem,  is  to  call  theBouIs  of  all  men  from  every 
quarter  ;  and  putting  thetu  intu  biH  trumpet,  la  to  blow  them  into  the  space 
between  heaven  and  earth.      Each  soul  ia  to  repair  into  its  respective  body, 
God,  at  last,  ia  to  appear  in  judgment.     Tlie  otlice  of  mediator,  which,  in 
their  turns,  is  to  be  refused  by  Adam,  Noidi,  Abraham,  and  Jesus*  it  to  be 
accepted  by  MaFiomet.     The  books  \vill  be   opened,  and  the  recording 
angeli*  will  unfold  every  action  of  the  human  race.     The  balance  of  justice, 
of  which  the  opposite  scaler  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  heaven 
and  hell,  will  be  suspended ;  and  each  man's  fate  wnll  be  determined,  ac- 
conling  to  the  preponderance  of  his  good  or  evil  actions.     When  the  judg- 
ment is  past,  both  parties  will  proceed  towards  the  bridge  al  Strata  which 
is  extended  over  heO ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  will  easily  be  passed  by  the 
righteous ;  but  the  wicked  will  stumble  in  their  passage,  and  fall  headlong 
into  hpll,     TJie  hell  of  Mahomet  is  divided  into  seven  apartntents.     The 
first  to  be  occupied  l>y  wicked  Maliometana,  tlie  second  !>y  Jewe,  the  third 
by  Christians,  the  fourth  by  Sabeans,  the  fifth  by  Magians,  the  sixth  by 
idolaters,  and  tlie  seventh  by  hypocrites,  who,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions,, have  never  had  any  religion.     All  these,  except  the  seventh  class, 
after  a  period  of  suffering,  sufficient  to  purify  them  from  their  sins,  will  be 
received  into  paradise.     The  hell  of  the  Mahometana  is  described  in  very 
strong  colours.  The  wicked  are  to  be  punished  with  the  alternate  extremeB 
of  heut  and  cold-     The  slightest  punishment  is,  to  have  shoes  of  fire,  so 
intensely  liol  that  the  skull  will  buil  like  a  cauldron,     llie  good  will  pass 
on  into  paradise,  an  immense  region,  containing  a  hundred  different  man- 
sions, each  affording  a  different  degree  of  happiness,  according  to  the  com- 
parative  goodness  of  its  inhabitants.     Tins  is  a  region  of  sensual  delights. 
The  earth  is  of  wheat,  flour,  nmsk,  or  saffron.     The  stones  are  the  most 
precious  gems.     The  build ings  and  trunks  of  trees  are  of  gold.     The  tree^ 
tabay  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet ;  its  branches  extend  to  the  man- 
Bion  of  every  believer ;  it  voluntarily  bends  to  the  hands  of  such  as  wish 
to  pull  from  it.     Beaides  fruit  of  every  kind  that  can  be  imagined,  it  yieldi 
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very  apeciea  of  tlelicate  foot! ;  and  even  horses,  saddled,  aiid  reaAlf  to  be 
nounted  hy  such  a«  wish  to  ride.  The  whole  of  paradise  is  intersected  hy 
Tivers,  aome  of  them  flowing  with  the  purest  water,  some  with  mi!k,  some 
with  honey  J  and  some  with  wine.  Girla  of  exquisite  beauty,  rreated  of  the 
finest  musk,  free  from  all  the  impurities  and  defects  of  mortal  damen,  are 
continually  at  liand,  ehut  up  in  hollow  pearls  no  leas  than  120  tnilea  to 
cireumference. 

The  Malwmetan  believes  in  the  Bhsolute  predestination  of  all  things, 
both  good  and  evil.  No  event  can  be  avoided,  hastened,  or  protracted ;  all 
is  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  decrees  of  the  Deity,  whose  will  is  not  to  be 
altered  by  the  counsels  or  designs  of  men. 

In  the  practical  part  of  the  Mahometan  relij»:ion,  prayer  occupies  the  first 
place.  "  Prayer,"  says  Mahomet,  **  is  the  pillar  of  religion,  and  key  of 
paradise."  Every  MusHulmao  is  enjoined  by  hia  religion  to  pray  five  times 
a  day;  first,  before  sunrise  ;  second,  after  the  sun  ha»  past  the  meridian ; 
third,  bc^foro  aunset ;  fourth,  after  sunftet,  before  the  twilight  be  ended ; 
and,  fifth,  before  the  first  watcli  of  the  night.  In  piaying,  they  turn  their 
faces  towards  Mekka,  a  direction  which  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  a  niche 
in  the  inside  of  their  mosques,  and  by  the  doon*  in  the  galleries  of  their 
steeples,  on  t!ie  outside.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Mahometan  say  his 
prayers,  he  must  accompany  them  witli  certain  outward  ceremonies.  He 
roust  alwaya  wash  before  he  enters  upon  that  duty ;  and  must  perform 
along  with  them  certain  gesticulations  which  cannot  easily  be  described. 

Frequent  washings  coitatitute  a  part  of  the  practice  of  MahommedanJNni, 
Bince  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Mussulmnn,  that  "^^  the  practice  of  religion  is 
founded  on  cleanliness,"  Their  washings  consist  either  of  total  immersion, 
or  of  the  wa'^hing  of  tlie  face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  former  is  used  only  on 
some  extraordinary  oecasions,  the  latter  is  used  in  common  cases,  and  ia 
very  frequently  repeated. 

Circumckioii,  though  not  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  h  practised  by  the  Mn- 
hometaiis,  m  an  ancient  divine  inAtitutiou.  They  have  no  fixed  age  for  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  but  generally  some  part  of  the  period  be- 
tween six  years  of  age  and  sixteen. 

Another  practical  part  of  Mahommedanisra,  is  the  giving  of  alms,  Tbis 
duty  is  not  left  altogether  to  the  choice  of  the  Mussulman ;  several  acts  of 
charity  are  strictly  commanded ;  tlieir  extent  is  pointed  out,  and  their  per- 
formance may  be  enforced.  Alm.^  of  a  voluntary  ktn*l  are  encouraged,  by 
having  bestowed  on  them  a  great  share  of  religious  commendation. 

Faslijig,  which  by  Mahomet  was  called  "  the  gate  of  religion,"  is  by 
his  followers  divided  into  three  kind«, — the  restraining  of  the  belly  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  from  their  desires ;  preserving  the  various  organs,  such 
as  the  ears,  eyea,  tongue,  feet,  and  hands,  from  oftence  ;  and  the  abstraction 
of  the  heart  from  worldly  concerns,  and  the  dedicatioji  of  it  to  the  service 
of  the  Deity,  The  most  rigorous  and  most  important  fast,  made  incumbent 
on  the  Maliometans,  lasts  during  the  motith  Ramadan.  To  eat,  to  drink,  or 
to  be  in  company  with  women,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  during  the 
whole  of  this  month,  is  accounted  the  greatest  impiety.  The  lunar  month 
of  the  Mahometans  causes  this  fast  to  occur  periodically  in  every  season  of 
the  year ;  and,  when  it  happens  in  summer,  when  llie  sun  is  long  above  iho 
Iiorizon,  the  observance  may  be  accounted  no  inconsiderable  penance. 

Pif^rhnage  to  Mekka.'}  The  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  is  another  practical 
duty  of  the  Mahometan,  To  many  this  is  evidently  impracticable  ;  yet 
Mahomet  him$etf  declares,  tliat  a  Munsulmau  who  baa  neglected  it  might. 
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with  eqnal  safety,  die  in  tlie  Jewish  or  Christian  faith.  The  contcieiitiaas 
heliever,  therefore,  in  careful  not  to  overlook  this  part  of  his  religion.  He 
proceed*  to  a  villafre  iu  the  neiglilwurbood  of  M<^kka,  where  lie  aaaiimes 
the  ^^arb  and  character  of  a  ptl^^Tim.  Round  liis  middle  is  wrapped  one 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  ;  }m  hhoulders  are  covered  with  another ;  his  head  is 
bare,  and  on  his  feet  are  put  a  kind  of  elippers.  Thus  equipped,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Mckka.^ 


boitae  of  God,'  U  among  tliem  the  rliivf  nbjpct  of  atlmptlnn^  becnuse  it  ^ncl^ses  Khe  Knaha.  The  Koaba 
la  M  Isinow  OM  the  Hou*e  of  Lori'ttfi,  mid  u  minieuluuH,  tlvauj^h  it  baa  not  had  the  ndlrantage  of  trar«l- 
lidg'.  It  wft*  built,  aerr»rdinj^  ta  th«»  Mfthoiiiinfilati  It'gpiid^  by  AbrHham,  who,  M  etery  pmptiei  exercised 
9ntn«  tmdcF,  was  a  rnaaiin.  Kii  labuur  wjm  nut  very  irreat,  for  ooe  accoant  smji  tliat  the  itone«  aune 
of  tlienL»e>We4  from  Ujil?  Qelghbcmrlngf  maiint  Arafat  to  tKe  ipot  wh#re  they  wure  tn  hv  used.  Aii'titbcr 
trnditJon  iAjn^  that  t>vf<ry  tsicmntJim  in  tb«  world  contributed  swnc^thin^  to  the  building,  thnt  it  mi^ht 
ihu«  represent  them  ail.  Simple  a&  the  pUil  nf  thi«  edifice  Ii,  it  U  lald  ta  hivf  been  desigtied  and  Wi 
oat  by  no  len a  penwnaffe  thao  tha  ang-pl  r^nbriei,  who,fiR  thli  arcoaTit,  might  b«  iuetalled  aa  patron 
Mint  of  the  Free  Mmam  ;  audi,  irhen  hn  hue)  marked  out  the  gruund,  he  taught  Abraham  td  prononnee 
four  words,  by  rlrtao  of  which  tho  Kaaba  built  itself.  AH  Bey  prefr'rs  a  ditTerPUt  tradition,  and  a  U>ai 
ronveni<*nt  mlraclo,  wbirh  fiiritStatei  Abraham'a  work,  bui  leaver  him  naucli  to  do  ;  the  ilmw  which  he 
UMd  aa  a  roatistool  grvw  iiud^r  him  aa  the  buJMing  int^r^aaed  in  height,  and  it  may  n'asonivbly  ba  stip> 
poMd  morod  vtrith  him  aUn  ;  tvad  thp  fttonea  for  the  edtfiice  camu  out  mkBcuIoiuiy  stqimred  from  the 
^aarrff  and  plAced  tham^j^lves  iu  Ifthtmipra  hands,  who  tnuiBmltted  thpm  to  bis  father.  \Mieu  the 
work  was  rom'pleted,  Oabrli-l  told  him  that  the  building  waa  ntade  after  the  model  of  seyeil  otbeJt  fa 
heaven,  and  that  it  «ur passed  thorn  all  in  esLi'*^lt«'iic^,  Wing  deEigii4>d  for  'the  ntaiion  laKl: mideiicw  of 
tJie  seal  of  p.trdr>D  niid  rt- raiwiou  of  ein»  ;  the  iitMit  a.nd  mansion  of  the  most  clort  lineage  that  erer 
had  been  or  should  he  created,  who  were  to  pubikh  and  propagate  the  law  of  God.'  The  oblong 
aqaare  in  which  this  Aft^sk^m  siitirtriary  ntands  i^  250  pace^  long,  aod  800  broad  ■  and  H  formed  by  n 
QOloilliade,  the  piilnra  of  wtiich  etAild  in  &  qaiulnipio  row,  united  at  thi!  to|i  bv  pninied  orcrbra. 
Bach  pillar  is  about  20  foot  In  height,  and  from  one  foot  to  a  font  and  a  half  in  thitrlineis.  Some  of 
lliMD  are  of  white  toHrble,  franite,  or  porpht^ry,  hut  the  greater  number  are  of  mnrmon  stone  from 
tlie  Mekka  mountains.  The  pillars  of  thi4  colonnade  are  aaid  to  be  £69  in  nnrabor,  along  tlie  %vbole  of 
whkh  iampa  are  isunppnded  frura  the  arch^isi.  Many  of  tbe$e  are  Ughtcd  every  night,  and  nil  of  theui 
daring  the  nlghta  of  Rnmndhan.  Bi^twuen  oritry  three  or  four  rolam^i^  stands  tUM  octagonal  one,  four 
fwt  in  thirtne«s.  Not  any  two  bapen  or  HrapitaLt  ar«  eiactty  alike  j  most  of  them  are  of  coarse  Saraeen 
wurkmaniihjp-,  add  a  few  of  them  bi'lon;  to  (rrerian  orders.  This  temple  has  been  olleii  ruined  and 
repaired,  to  that  It  eontoioa  few  oatlqiutiea  or  ancient  iiismpt^ons.  FartA  of  tl»e  wallt  are  painted,  tho 
floors  of  the  coli}n>:iad<»  are  pared,  and  sernn  rausHway.H  l«*ftd  from  them  to  tbe  Kiunbtt  Id  the  oaotrr, 
which  Is  an  oblong'  matrire  aCructure,  elg^hteen  p&ces  long,  fourteen  broad„  and  f^om  thirty  .fire  to 
forty  feet  lit  height,  eoiwtrueted  of  grey  Mekka  stone,  Iu  targe  blneka  of  diSerent  »Um«,  joined  together 
Id  m  very  rough  manner,  and  with  bad  leemect  It5  roof  being  fiat,  it  has  at  a  distaDi^<  tbe  appearance 
ofai  perfect  cube.  It  iua  only  one  door,  sevi'n  feet  from  the  groarid,  vrhicU  la  opened  but  two  or  three 
tlliiva  in  tho  year.  At  the  N,R  enmer  of  the  Koaba,  near  the  door,  is  the  famotu  bktck  ttone £  ti  ia 
ti/^an  oral  form,  about  seven  laches  of  diameter,  and  look*  na  1/  It  had  been  broken  lnti>  pieces  by  a 
TMent  blow,  and  then  united  agidn  ;  it  appears  liko  a  lara,  or  vokanie  baualt,  eontaintng  aeveral 
extraaetmt  partldes  of  a  whitish  and  of  a  yeUowL*li  suh^innee  ;  but  ifa  general  colour  Is  now— for  it 
is  old  OQoe  to  hare  bceni  white'— a  deep  reddish  eolour  approaching  to  block.  It  is  surrouaded  by  a 
t^trder  of  cement,  more  than  two  Inches  broad,  which  aerres  to  support  the  detacrhed  pieces  of  tho 
«t4>iie;  and  bnth  the  st4]Tie  and  Its  composition  border  are  Incbtecd  by  a.  ailrcr  ring,  broader  below  than 
above,  and  studded  with  *iker  naila.  The  stone  has  been  worn  to  its  present  »urface  by  the  mlllioiM 
oftwich^  aod  ktsses  it  has  rec4?ired.  One  tradition  aJRf-oii  thiat,  i»f  all  the  mat^riaLi  wbirh  hod  auem. 
hltd  (for  we  mui.t  us^J'  tim  active  verb),  this  stone  was  the  only  one  which  was  not  etnpiti]rt>d,  being',  it 
la  to  be  presumed,  slow  ill  lookifig  for  it»  place  ;  that  upon  titia  it  befon  to  apeok  and  lament  Ita  inl«. 
fortunes,  whereat  .\brahaTn  wmt  moved  to  'Dompoiisioti,  and,  to  cinaole  it,  declared  that  it  should  ono 
day  he  held  In  greater  veneration  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  hnpo-uuble  that  thts  tale  may  hare  been 
invented,  with  its  appendant  ceremony,  to  fit  a  weU  known  text  of  acripture,  in  the  iame  spirit  titat 
(tOiagf>ntou!)ly  9tib»tituLed  a  reading'  for  ParaeMa  whkh  ahoold  salt  the  Arabian  Impiutor.  The 
privilege  which  Abraham  cnnfitrred  upon  tho  corner  atone  was,  that  all  pilgrims  should  kisa  it ;  and  it 
has  been  ki«»ed,  they  say,  bo  often  that,  frnm  baring  been  white,  it  1»  now  black.  All  Bey  tella  a 
d  iflWrent  tolo.  '  Wo  believe,'  he  says,  *  that  thif-  mirsciiloita  atone  was  atraoiiparent  hyacinth,  hron^ht 
from  heaven  to  Abraham  by  the  ongol  Gabriel,  m  a  pledge  of  hb  divinity,  and  that  being  tourhed  by 
an  impure  woman*  it  became  bl(U*k  and  opaque.'  A  wilder  fiction  make<!  it  the  pled^  nf  the  belief 
which  ail  ordam  of  splritixuil  beings  confessed  to  their  Creator,  when  he  demanded  of  them  if  hi*  wim 
DOltlMir  God,  at  the  moment  of  their  creation.  They  answered^  'Yea;'  and  tbe  annwer,  in  aoitie 
)  deposited  in  the  centre  of  tliiii  stone,  that  itit  tMUBOKvoy  at  the  last  judgment  might 
I  Uioae  wlio  laave  apoitaUxed  (roaa  Uietr  Mih.    *  Verily/  sayi  Mohammed,  *  it  sboU  be  i-ath  d 
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Pilgrimage  to  Mount  ArafatJJ  This  niounl  is  another  principal  oU- 
ject  of  pilgriroaare  to  Mahotnraedans ;  and  several  doctor*  assert,  that  U 
the  Kaaba  should  cease  to  exist,  a  pilgrhiiage  to  Arafat  would  be  com- 
pletely meritfiriouia,  and  protluce  the  Pame  degree  of  satisfaction*  Accord- 
ine;  to  the  Maliommedan  writers,  Adam  and  Eve  were  separated  after  their 
fail :  to  amu»e  them  in  their  Bolituile  Gabriel  ^ve  to  the  husband  some 
parrots  and  some  turtle  doves,  and  to  the  wife  some  poultry  and  a  brood 
of  swallows.  The  swallows,  roving  over  land  and  sea,  found  out  Adam 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,— they  brought  a  hair  from  hia  beard  to  Eve,  who 

opon  It  th«  lAst  day «  it  fthnll  ««#,  It  ahal]  ifMak,  ukd  b««r  wHnew  oTtKow  wbo  ili«n  hwe  tooolic4  H  in 
truth  and  sincrrity  of  hr«rf  TJ»«  kUies  ud  toocl?**  of  the  pilgrim*  bavt  worn  •w»y  ubont  tw*lre  ttact 
of  Its  thtclciiesa,  uul  luidpnt^d  ita  tarfacr,  to  u  to  give  It  •  tort  of  muicalar  appMranc^.  A«  we  h#ftr  of  no 
Tolcanic  Bubstuir«B  lo  that  cnuotry,  and  »■  this  was  *n  object  of  Idolatrouj  veaenitlnn  which  Mabomvt 
adopted,  Tffcause  he  rould  Dot  triumph  oT«r  an  old  and  rooted  aup«r8tida(i,  bit  not  likely  that  it  cnAy  hare 
Wefian  (xrro^'M^f,  or  »ky-etoa«  ?  There  Is  a  Blooe  alto  at  the  S.E,  currn-r  of  thi>  Kaaba,  which  the  people 
toiMk,bat  do  not  kiss.  It  b  thoui^ht  meritariotu  to  pray  in  a  hollow  in  the  (uirth  wtJ,  whi>r«  tradttiofi 
nya  Abraham  and  hU  son  Uhmaei  m^dp  Uie  raortair  fur  building  the  Kaaba.  On  the  wot  M«  i»  tlia 
fattioas  htyxab,  or  water  spoat,  lu  which  the  rain  water  talk.  In  the  mosaic  parement  which  aarrotuidi 
thia  saiTiHl  hnildiof  are  two  iilab*  of  fine  verde-antico,  ander  whii-h,  it  is  aaidj  lie  the  aabea  of 
Abraham  and  Higar  with  those  of  their  «>d  Ishmael.  Here  pioua  pjJgriniB  rodte  a  prayer  of  two  rt^dti. 
The  four  eidoa  of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  black  ftUk  stuff,  haoginff  down,  and  laarinf  the  roof 
bare,  'rhu  curiaia  i«  seat  annually  from  UonJiantinoplr,  at  the  expenM  of  the  Grand  Selgaor  :  the 
towhangiors  beiag  put  up  ^rery  year  lU  tlie  commence ment  of  tbe  ifad'/,  or  pllgrlmafe  ;  thera  !• 
always  a  acraiubtei  fur  a  piece  of  the  old  curtainn.  Its  black  curtaias  gire  the  Kaaba  an  impoain^  api. 
peorance,  and  whea  they  are  undulated  by  the  wind,  the  pilgrima  redouble  their  prayer*,  aa  they  fo. 
gard  the  uiidolallona  m  a  token  of  the  presence  of  the  guiirdian  angeU,  ieTcnty  thmuand  of  vrlkom 
have  thci  ediflre  ia  tlieir  holy  care.  One  of  the  most  retnnrkabte  objects  of  the  great  aoBqae  la  the  holy 
well,  Zenuem.  It  la  etidoeed  by  a  »iuaR»  buildiaf ,  the  intorior  of  which  i»  orimmeated  with  oufiln 
of  different  culonn.  Thit  room,  from  dawn  tili  luidnl^ht,  u  cooataatly  full  of  rialtorv,  wtio  oome  to 
drink  this  holy  water.  The  Turks  ctititider  it  a  rairaii^le  that  th«  water  of  this  well  nerer  dimlokahei  j 
bot  this  slQgtilarity  ia  nwlng  to  Its  being  sapplied  by  a  »abt#rraueuu.t  rivulet  The  water  is  heavy  to 
the  taste,  aiul»  though  iweet,  it  has  sometime  a  white  milky  rolunr.  It  is  «lightly  tepid  when  diril 
drawu.  The  Zemtem  supplies  the  fv1i>le  towu,  aod  there  ij  acarcety  a  family  tliat  does  not  aend  fof 
a  Jar  olf  it  daily.  The  water  b  distributed  at  the  moA^ue  fur  a  trijle  by  water  earrlera.  It  U  regarded 
as  an  iiifiU^ltbl«>  cure  for  all  diaeates,  and  Visst  i^itaatitiefl  are  used  by  iarallde  both  for  drloking  and 
for  abhitiont.  Tile  holy  Ha4J^<Mi  har«  bucketftills  of  it  thrown  over  them  Ut  whiIi  away  their  sios. 
Copper  and  tin  buttled  atn  filled  with  It,  and  carried  to  the  mo4t  distant  regiona  of  tlie  Innd  of  Mo»)era. 
*  t  need  not  remind  Uil«  reader/ says  Mr  Borrkbardt,  'that  Zemxem  la  suppused  to  be  the  spring  foqiid 
In  iba  wildAmess  by  Hagar,  at  the  reomirnt  when  farr  infant  eon,  labmael,  was  dying  of  thirst.  It  seoma 
probable  tliat  th^  town  of  Mekha  owea  lt«  orl^la  to  thi»  well ;  for  many  miles  round  no  iweel  walet 
y  Ibimd,.  nor  U  tlivre  ia  any  port  of  the  atUiXtiiit  country  ao  ctipious  a  supply.*— Every  straogv,  la 
vkiling  Mekka,  muat  perform  a  rariety  of  rites  in  tlie  interior  of  the  t^mple^  which  eontaina  theee  aad 
many  other  objecU  of  Moslem  veDefatk>a.  Prayers  ore  redted  at  the  entrance  of  the  Coloondl ;  others 
ol  two  rikatA,  or  four  prostrations,  when  the  Kaaba  first  comes  in  view.  The  black  sUine  U  opprmrbed 
■ad  kluedaSnd  appointed  prayers  offered  up.  Thv  T<ywaf,  or  walk  rfiuod  the  Kaaba,  Ls  performed  In  n 
iiokk  pooB,  in  imitation  of  tlie  prophet,  who,,  to  contradict  the  report  that  he  was  illf  coUTtneed  hie 
VDonlei  of  the  contrary  by  rmuilAg  thrice  at  full  kpoed  round  the  sacred  edifice.  Al  a  place  called  £1 
Me4s«m,  the  worhipper,  with  outsireti  lied  arnu«  and  hiji  bffiist  press«^  sgxinst  the  wall,  hearrrifw 
the  Lord  to  pardon  his  atns  ;  and  after  more  prayen  of  ^reral  rikala,  at  different  tpota,  he  repoin  |o 
the  holy  well  of  Zeuum,  and  drinks  as  much  of  its  water  as  be  mn  h<ild.  Tlien,  without  the  temple,  li« 
miut  walk  the  Say,  that  Is  walking  foat  and  praying  aloud  four  times  from  A'tM/ato  Mtroua.  After  tbiit» 
be  enters  a  barl^er**  shop,  who  shaves  a  part  of  hla  head,  oiid  then  he  proceeds  to  Omra,  an  hour  and 
a  half  frnm  Mekka,  whrre  he  repeaU  two  rikats  in  a  cliapcl.  This  hut  walk,  aa  balog  too  fatiguing^ 
|«  Mimctimpa  diapenscd  with  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  there  are  many  other  ritet  or  ceremonies  whicb 
must  b«  duly  performed  at  the  aet  times  appointed  for  them.  At  sunset  rost  numtK-rv  aatemble,  and 
fbrm  theouelves  Into  drclee,  for  Mekka  is  the  only  fpot  in  the  world  where  th«  faithful  may  wofiblf 
with  hit  face  to  every  point  of  the  oompoaa.  The  Imam  takeis  his  post  near  the  gate  of  the  Kaaha. 
and  hU  g«DuIle>ctioafl  are  Imitated  by  the  whole  awembled  multitude.  Itiere  ore  always  awny  persooB 
ander  the  arches  of  the  colonnade  j  some  eating  their  dinnerS]  while  others  are  praying  \  diseasod  pm- 
■ons  with  their  miserable  bagffoge,  boya  at  play  In  tho  or^a,  and  terrBnta  carrying  luggage,  f*^<>ali 
where  children  learn  to  read,  learm^  men  delivering  lecturea,  and  indecent  practice*  going  en  iatbo 
very  precincts  of  the  Koabo,  form  altogether  a  busy  and  a  most  incongruous  sc«na.  Tho  Kaaba  I* 
epvnod  at  sunrise  three  time*  in  the  year.  Then  a  crowd  ruihes  in,  and  each  prays  «ight  rfkati  Tbo 
irai!*  withlu  mre  covered  vriih  lilkoa  ciirtalBB,  on  whidi  there  are  many  Luwriptiotu. 
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WTW  then  at  Djedtla,  and  carried  back  to  him  one  of  those  golden  tiesses 
ivhich  die 


Dblte veiled,  httt  ia  wimtun  liag-tutft  waved 
A«  the  vine  curka  her  teudtiU.' 


^ 


"  So  the  swullows,"  saya  Evlia  Effendi,  "  became  tlie^  mediators  of  recon- 
cilifllion  bt'tiveen  Adam  and  Eve,  after  tfieir  exile  from  paradise.  Hi\  Het 
out  m  search  of  her,  and  met  Uar  on  Mount  Arafat,  so  called,  because 
upon  belioLling  her  here,  he  exclaimed  AmjUt^  '  1  know  her  f  and  upon 
this  spot  they  built  the  firat  houae  which  was  buitt  upon  earth.** 

•  Muallt  Amfnt  is  n  email  inouiit»3it^  or  mthpr  liill,  of  granite  rock,  eitiiHteil  «(  th«  foot  of  «  higher 
OMiunlnitt,  in  u,  plain  iiboiit  thrt»p.quarll«T5  rvf  a  \vagiH!  in  «liatn«?te>r,  ffirrihunded  hy  linrrcil  lH-liflU«»  hot* 
MfMnted  fntrn  tht-m  by  a  rocky  vftlEry  j  it  id  aimut  h  mile,  or  a  miJu  aiad  n  half  ia  circuit ;  its  wdea  ara 
blupluif,  and  Ita  BiinimU  a  nearly  iittO  fi'i-t  ithm^  th<?  J«svel  of  thp  plain.  Oo  tlie  eAett^r^  side  bmad  skwiu 
■t«p»  leJid  up  Iti  live  l*i|!,  Hud  a  brow!  unp«?t  d  path,  on  Ihe  wevti-rii,  ov«r  riide  niJi«e»  of  granite,  with, 
wtdifll  Jt«  dc<]i»ril jr  i»  c<i vtTcd.  A fl<«r  TnimntinfT aWut  +0  »tep«,  Wi»  find  a  »p«it  a  Ullle  ou  tht-  It-ft,  railed 
JUstfaa  Siydtut  Adam,  or  ♦  the  plari*  uf  pmycr  uf  «jur  Lord  Adam,"  whi^rf,  it  i*  rntati'd,  thnl  the  faUiM 
«f  nuUtiud  UJed  t(»  stand  whilf  prnyln^  j  for  here  itWHH,  an-ordiii^  to  Mahnmmfdau  traditioD,  that 
tbm  Mtiptl  Gabri«'l  first  instrMoc«d  Adflm  how  tu  iidi^re  tils  Creator  A  marble  slab,  bearing  an  in»rr1ps 
f^oa  la  modern  rimractpn,  is  finLed  lu  thL'  side  of  the  raourttaln.  On  rvorhlng  about  the  60tJi  ftt«p,  We 
com*  lo  a  Bmall  pav^d  ptiitform  to  our  right,  vn  n  leret  fpot  of  thi»  hill,  where  tht«  prpu-hrr  Btand«  who 
adiaonblifiv  th?  pilgrim^.  'J'hu*  high,  Lhii' steps  are  so  broad  nud  i>ii£y  thnt  a  horse  oir  cumt'l  may  BBCund, 
dot  higticr  up  th»y  bt'CfH-ne  more  stc^p  and  uiicvuiu  On  thu  &iiin/»Lt  the  pl(tc«  U  Aht)^'^  where  Malutmet 
ttited  lo  take  his  itati'On  during  the  Hh^J  ^  a  small  fhap«l  fitnnerly  stood  over  It;  but  thisi  wan  de. 
tXrofifd  by  the  Wahabys :  hera  the  pilgrims  usually  pray  two  rikat«,  in  salulaliuci  of  Arafat,  ITie 
itopa  and  tiir  latnniit  are  iMi^vt^rnd  with  haiidkt'rt'Kif  fa  Ut  ffcfivi*  t]ietr  piotut  gUtA,  ar.dl  t'lich  family  nf 
Um  Mekkawyft  or  Bediming^  of  tli«  trib^  of  Kort-j-Ali,  in  ivhoac  territary  Arafat  li*a,  has  U»  particular 
apot  a»»lgoed  to  it  for  Hus  parpcisov  llie  stiintnit  coiniTtand*  a  ri*ry  «Kl«Haire  aad  Jilr»^ular  prospect 
Toward*  the  wt'stirrD  I'Xtrpmity  of  the  pUhi  Are  »i»fiii  B(r  Bnzad  wid  the  Aalimi^yt) ;  soiD»what 
Dvanpf,  gouthwardi,  tho  moKque  i^II«mj  Djarna  Nlmre,  or  E][fania  Seydua  Ibrahim  ;  and  on  tha  S.E.  ft 
Kinall  hou;M»  wber«f  the  stier«<f  used  to  liKlge  duriii|;  tht>  pilKrimngt>-.  From  thenro  aa  elevated  ntcky 
ground  in  the  plain  ext^iuifl  ttiivarda  AraJdt  On  the  caAtt^rn  sidt^  of  the  mountain,  and  time  t«)  Ita 
Tout,  are  the  ruiuB  of  a  aioall  inoaqiii;,  built  on  roirky  ground,  culii'd  Djunuivl  S^akhrnt,  wli«rc  yitt- 
hornet  waa  aivuMtumiMl  to  pray,  and  M-lieri*  the  pilgrlOM  matn  fuiir  prostrBthpn«  ifi  tnemory  of  the 
prophet.  Several  lu'ge  reservoirs  lioed  \vlth  stone  are  dhpened  over  the  plain  i  two  or  threti  ara 
eloMi  to  th#  fiiot  ul  Arafat,  and  there  are  some  near  the  honatf  of  the  ahereera  :  they  are  filled  from  the 
■anie  ioa  aqueduct  which  supplies  >fi<kka,  and  the  h<>nd  ut  u-hk-h  ia  about  uae  hour  niid  a  haU  dir<taiit. 
In  the  eii«t«rDi  ttiotintalnH.  The  cnnni  ii  Left  &pea  here  for  the  f  on  venienoe  of  pilgrimi,  and  b  coudueted 
roond  th«  three  side*  uf  th«  moumaiDt,  pudng  by  Madaa  Srydna  Adam. 

**  From  the  aummit  of  Arafat,"  aaya  Burckhardt,  "  I  couutvd.  about  3000  tenta  di«tp«>r»e>d  orer  the 
plain,  of  whkh  two-third*  beloufred  to  the  two  Had)  curavana,  and  to  the  suite  and  soldler-i  of  Muham. 
med  Alii  the  teat  lo  thu  Arabs  of  the  shercrf,  the  Bedouin  hadj)'*,  and  the  piijple  uf  Mekkn  and 
Dtiiddia.  'l1»e«e  aiiserabled  lonltitudea  were  for  the  greater  nurohur,  hke  mywlf,  without  tent*.  Tlie 
two  etntutt  wf re  encamped  without  niiich  order,  ecbih  party  of  pllgrtmi,  or  ■oldteni  having  pitched  ita 
tmC  lo  Lirge  drdu  or  dinmri^  in  the  niid^t  of  whloh  many  of  tlwir  ramets  were  reposing.  The  pluin 
csoolalned,  d^ap«r«ed  ill  dillMrt*at  parts,  from  80,000  to  25,000  camels,  1^,000  of  which  belonged  ta  th« 
Syrian  ha4j.  and  frvm  5<»i}  to  WOO  to  the  Egyptian;  besides  abf^ut^OiW,  piirfhased  by  Muhacnmed  All 
from  the  liedouin*  in  the  Syrian  de*erti,  and  bruught  %a>  Mekka  with  the  luwy»  to  cjnicey  the  pilgrim* 
to  thb  plare,  pffviutisly  to  being  used  for  the?  traiuport  of  armyprnviiiun*  to  Tayf.  The  Myrian  had) 
was  encsjHped  on  the  H.  and  S.  W.  side  «f  the  mounteiin  ;  the  F^f  y  plian  oa  Itit*  S  E.  Around  the  hniue 
of  the  sherif,  Yahya  himself  was  encamped  with  his  Bedouin  troops,  aJid  la  tta  neighbourliood  weru  all 
the  He^jax  pefiple.  Here  It  was  that  the  two  Yemen  raravaiis  u<M<d  formerly  to  take  their  atatJon. 
HohAmmed  AIL,  and  Soleyman  paahaof  Damaacus,  as  wetl  aa  leverni  of  their  officers,  liad  very  hand^ 
•ome  lcnt»i  but  th«  moat  mMgnificent  of  m11  wvAthut  of  the  wif*}  of  Mohainmed  AH,  tho  mother  of 
TDOSoaQ  Pftsha»  and  Ibrahim  F«#hiit  who  h4d  l«t«ty  arrived  from  Cairo  r»r  the  hndj,  with  a  truly  niyal 
tfgipafe,  500  mmela  being  necessary  to  transport  her  boggnge  from  DJidda  to  Mekka.  Her  tuut  wiu 
tafliet  to  eocainpau>pl  conakdng  of  ailoien  tpnta  of  different  uitUBt  inbabttt;d  by  her  women ;  the 
whole  eorlused  by  a  wi^l  af  linen  doth,  900  paces  in  circuit,  the  single  eutraucu  to  which  wus  guarded 
hy  eunuchs  in  splendid  dre$«ei.  Around  this  cndoaure  were  pitched  Ihv'  tent»  of  the  men  who  formed 
her  numeroua  suite.  The  beautiful  vmbroidery  on  the  exteritir  of  this  linen  palaoe,  with  the  variona 
oolodun  displayed  in  every  part  of  it,  constltutM  an  object  which  reminded  me  of  some  descriptiona  Lo 
tha  Arabiati  T»Iea  of  the  Fhoiuand  and  one  Nighta.  Among  the  rich  equipmges  of  tho  other  h«4i]r«, 
«■  of  the  Mekka  people,  none  were  lO  con«pirijou9  as  tFiat  belonging  lo  the  family  of  Djeyltiny,  tho 
merchant,  wh(i*e  tent*,  pitched  in  a  fremicircle,  rivalhxl  in  tK-auty  those  of  the  two  |iaiha5,  aitd  far  ex. 
eft»d*d  ttiDfte  of  ahereef  Vohya.  hi  other  parts  uf  the  Eit&t,  a  mere  hiwt  would  aa  stton  think  uf  buying  n 
rope  for  hia  own  neclc,  aa  of  diaplftyixig  bia  wealth  In  the  preatnce  o(  apoalui  but  p^eylwr  bu  dai 
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The  Koran.']     Tlie  Koran  or  Alkoran  (Ai  being  the  Arabic  article,)  is 
tie  code  uf  luws,  religion,  ajiil  morality,  which  Mahoiiiot  [propagated  to 

)(rt  laid  oAidi*  Uio  rustnmv  which  the  Mitkkun'ya  l*»iiroi>d.  undtfr  their  old  g'ui-^mxuciit,  pitrticiilarif  that 
1)1  8.]ierei*f  Glinli'bt  w}u>  KeHoin  rxprtiiwd  Kxturtiori  ij|xtfi  Biitgl«  iiidivldualB  ',  and  tb«y  no«r  rrly  outbe 
|;r»>kul«e4  of  MifhAnimi'd  A  Hi,  thAt  he  will  reeppct  thdr  {tro[H<rty.  DurlD^  the  vrbok  murDiAgt  tberv 
were  r^|.<aaU»(i  disi'hnrj^  of  the  itrtiliMrjr  whU'h  both  pBcJmH  bud  brimgbt  with  them.  A  few  pilgritDS 
bill]  Uki*a  u|»thi!ir  iiuuteini  oD  Dji'bt'l  Arnfnt  ilui&if,  wliere  some  fmall  nkvorD*  «jt  imf^nding  block  of 
(rritiiitti,  otTordi'd  them  ohelter  from  the  auo.  It  u  a  bi^Jief  jfpaeraJlly  enieruined  ia  the  East,  atnl 
»tr«fi^eded  by^  maiir  b^Mksting  ha4^j9  on  tb«lr  retortt  homutt  tliot  alt  tlic  piJ^ms,  dd  thfs  day,  encam]* 
aptfo  mount  AriJal  ^  atiii  that  the  miitttitaln  pofoeues  ttui  miru-uloun  prujitu-ty  iif  ex.panBion,  »o  M  In 
aJmlt  Oil  JndiL'fliiite  ntirabcr  of  the  faithful  upoa  ita  Bdmnilt  Th«  hEWcuttains  that  th«  tcttkfe^  or  poai- 
lion  uf  thu  bniij,  !>b<)iild  he  on  r>je1>nl  ArftTat ;  hut  H  wiuJjr  pf«vidM8  agaifut  aajr  iJDpo«ibHttf«  by  de- 
rlNriiiK  that  the  plain  in  the  immnlifttu  DeigUbU'arhuod  of  the  mnuotaiu  may  b«  regarded  as  curaprtMd 
uuiler  the  term  **  niottntain^"  or  PJtrhel  Arafat,  1  wtiinuted  the  number  of  pt^noiu  assctobltd  hem 
•t  about  T(l,(H)il.  The  ramp  was  from  tbroe  to  fuur  iniki  long-,  and  betneeii  oii«  and  two  in  br««dtlL 
There  i»,  perhaps,  no  Apot  ou  earth  wluare,  in  wt  amall  a  |>l:a<c«,  auoh  a  divtfr>iity  of  laafiufes  are  h«ardi 
1  reiJiLuat-d  t^twl  m,  ond  iiavt?  no  dtnibt  thnt  there  wen.'  uaauy  inori>.  It  appcar«d  to  me  m  if  I  were 
JMf e  placed  lo  a  holy  iemptuf  of  traiisllcre  imJy  ;  mid  utivift  did  1  at luiy  time  ftitl  a  more  ard«at.  iviafa  to 
he  abio  to  penetrate  oace  into  th«  InniDSt  reeessrs  of  the  roualripa  of  many  of  thoie  pflraona  «rhon  I 
now  asw  before  me,  foodly  tmafrtnini^  that  I  miprht  have  act  mun^  diflieiilty  in  ranching  ibeir  bomaa, 
than  wluit  they  hod  enperitncej  ui  their  Journey  to  this  (tput  W  ben  thti  atteutiou  ia  eogroased  by 
■urii  iiL  miihtittidf*  of  newohject*,  time  pRNdee  rapidly  aM'uy,  1  had  oaiy  descended  from  mount  AnUkt, 
and  had  waJkr>d  fur  9qjdc  time  abutit  the  camp,  hart  euid  th^ro  entering  iDto  eonveraatioii  wltli  pil> 
grinu ;  inquiriaf?  at  tho  Syrian  cauip  aft«ir  Aomu  of  my  friMuds;  and  amoog  the  Syrian  Bedoutna,  Im 
newa  frotD  their  dc«er|>,  whpq  mld-day  bad  already  pnsaed.  l~iie  prayers  of  thia  p^iud  of  the  day 
DUf^ht  tu  he  performt^d  either  urithin,  or  in  tiie  immediate  no%bbourhood[  of»  the  mosque  of  NtmrCi 
whHber  the  tn'o  paabus  bad  repaired  fur  UiaC  purpooe.  The  far  gruater  aumhur  of  hadjyA,  hoirerar, 
diipenav  with  thiaobaervaiice,  aud  nuuiy  of  lIuiBi  witli  tbe  mid-day  prayeri  altogether  ^  for  no  aou 
eoDn>njd  himiielf  whether  bi^  ueighbour  l&  puactnal  or  aot  io  tha  performaiirti  of  the  pre^erihed  rite*. 
After  niid.day ,  the  pilgriuis  arc  to  ivaah  aod  purify  the  tody,  by  means  of  the  entire  abliiUun  preaertb. 
«d  by  the  law,  luid  called  ^A<Mwf, /or  vrhlcii  purpose  chiefly,  Uic  numeroua  ieata  tu  the  plaio  hart^  been 
eiitiatru4Jted  ;  but  the  trMther  wait  eioudy,  and  latber  t^i^ld,  which  induced  ulDe-teathavf  the  p  IjgriiiH, 
ahiveri Dg  a»  th<^y  were  already  under  the  thin  coTeriniif  of  the'  ihjam^  to  fimit  the  rite  alao,  and  tt*  owo- 
lent  themtu^lves  with  thi'  ordinary  ablutii>n.  lite  ttjne  of  A&zor  >,or  About  three  o'clock  p.m.]  a(>- 
proaclied,  when  that  eereinaoy  of  thch  lu^j  t&kea  place,,  for  which  the  whole  aasemhiy  had  4*am«  Li. 
ther.  llnji  pilgrfma  now  pressed  forward  CowardiA  the  mountain  of  Amfat,  and  covered  it»  ai4ei  (Tflm 
top  to  tmltutn.  At  the  pn»dae  time  of  A  seer,  the  preacher  took  hii  stand  apou  the  platfonn  oa  the 
mouDtaitii  and  began  to  addreoa  tlie  multiludc.  'DiLs  sormon,  which  ia^ta  till  auQ-aet,  oooatltutea  thr 
luily  (^retnoiiy  of  th<t  ha^j  called  Khatfmt  el  H'tikfti  i  and  no  pilgrim,  althmi^b  he  may  have  rlMCed  all 
the  holy  places  uf  Meiika,  la  entitled  lo  the  name  of  bad|jy*  uuleae  be  haa  lotin  present  on  thia  ooca. 
ainn.  Aa  Aszer  apprfiached,,  tberefurc,  atl  th@  tcuta  were  struck,  every  Uiing  was  packed  tip,  tlie 
caravans  began  to  IoaJ.  and  the  piLgrima  Ltrton^ing  to  tiiem  {nouated  their  camel^j  and  crowded  rmind 
the  iQoantaiD^  to  be  within  alght  of  t^ie  preiirhtir,  ivhlch  U  aafficieat,  oa  the  greater  part  of  the  moiU- 
feude  Is  nooettMriiy  U»  diataoti  lo  bear  liisn.  The  two  pachas,  witli  their  whole  cavalry  drawn  up  In 
two  aquadrom  bcMod  them,  took  tbelr  poet  la  the  rear  of  the  deep  Unei  of  camela  of  the  badJT>t  to 
which  tluMB  uf  the  people  of  the  He4}»2  were  atiso  Joined;  and  here  they  waited  ia  Bolema  and  respect* 
fol  Bilenoe  the  couiluiiiou  of  the  aarmon.  Farther  remorod  from  the  preadier,  was  the  aberaeT  Yabya, 
witli  hi*  amall  body  of  «oldiurs,.  distinguhihed  by  u>vera]  green  ataadards  carried  baforo  him.  The  twn 
,mahnaU»  or  holy  caioeli,  wliich  carry  on  their  back  the  high  atroetora  that  aerves  aa  the  tNUiner  of 
Ihelr  reapoctivo  earn?  an*,  maHei  way  tvith  dlHiiruUy  through  th*  ranka  of  rameU  that  endreled  th«> 
aorulhera  and  eaat«rai  aldei  i>f  the  hill,  opposite  tii  the  preatiier,  and  toiik  tluslr  station,  itirroonded  hy 
Ibelr  foafda,  dtraotljr  uoiter  the  platform  in  front  of  him.  Thi*  preacher,  or  kliatyb,  who  la  tuually  ih»' 
kadhj  of  Makka*  waa  mounted  npim  a  fineiy^apariftoncd  cainel.  wbit^h  hod  been  IH.  up  the  atepa ;  It 
beinf  tnidltioaally  said  that  Mahoioet  was  always  aeated  when  be  btiri"  addre.i«ed  hi*  foUovrer?.  a 
praetioe  in  which  he  waa  imitated  by  ail  the  Ifhall/ei  who  raine  to  this  liadj;,  and  wbo  from  hence  ad- 
dreaaed  their  auttJ^cM  in  perton.  ilio  TnrkUh  gentleman  of  Cotutaiitiuople,  however,  unixaed  t** 
camel<riding,  eould  not  keep  hla  seat  »o  well  ad  the  burdy  Beduuin  prophet ;  and  the  camel  becviniDsf 
tinruly,  he  waa  foon  obliged  to  alight  from  JL  tie  read  hla  icrnioQ  from  a  book  in  Arabic,  wl;u-h  h<> 
h«ld  tn  his  hands.  At  iuLer  rata  of  every  four  or  five  minuiea  he  paused,  and  btretohed  forth  hia  ann*  La 
loiploTB  blesaing«  from  above  \  while  the  aaseaibled  muitlhides  aroand  and  biefure  him.  wnved  lh<> 
afciils  of  their  ihrains  over  their  heads,  and  rent  the  air  wHtU  ahouta  uf  **  Lef/ri/k,  AllahHttut  LeitytJ' 
fi.e,  H(»re  wo  are,  at  thy  rommauds,  O  God!)  During  the  wnving^  of  the  Ibrams,  the  aid«  at  ttus 
tooiiotain,  thickly  crowded  as  it  waa  by  the  people  in  their  white  ganovnts,  had  tlie  appearance  of  a 
cataract  of  water  t  while  the  green  umbrellaa,  with  which  (*»verni  thouAand  hadjya,  ftitiing  on  ihHr 
below  were  provided,  bore  aoioe  reseonbhuiee  to  a  verdant  plain.  During  hli  8ertoc>n,  whkh 
I  almost  tJire*>  hours,  the  khady  waa  seen  cooalaiiUy  to  wipe  his  eyes  witti  a  handkerehiefi  far 
tht Innr aqjolna  the  kh^itybor  preacher  to  be  moved  with  feeliiiff  aod  compunction;  and  ndda  tliar. 
trAewrasr  tears  appear  ua  hia  faoe;.  it  ia  a  liia  that  Ikt  Almighty  ouli^hiena  him^  and  Is  ready  to  II 


the  people  of  Araliia,  and  in  held  in  the  saroe  veweralion  by  MalioinetaiiH 
iw  the  Bible  is  by  Chmtians,  "  Without  discussing,"  eaya  Mill,  **  tlie 
merits  of  the  different  notions  af  the  Muselmans  with  respect  to  the  orig^in 
of  their  sacred  volume— the  opinion  of  the  orthodox  Sonnite«,  that  the 
Koran  was  uncreated,  and  stored  in  one  of  the  aevi^ii  hearens  from  all 
eternity ;  that  copies  of  it  on  paper,  bound  in  silk  and  adorned  with  gems, 
were  brought  from  it«  celestial  abode  to  earth  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
delivered  to  Mahomet  in  the  month  of  Ramadan ;  or  the  more  mild  and 
moderate  idea  of  the  Mattazalites,  that  thia  word  of  God  had  uo  claim  to 
eternity  ;  it  is  »uflicient  for  us  to  observe,  that  the  volume  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Koran  (or  the  book  fit  to  he  read,  as  the  word  signifies) 
contains  the  subatanco  of  Mahomet's  pretended  revelations  from  heaven. 
Whenever  enthusiasm  Huggewted,  or  passion  and  policy  required  it,  a  por- 
tion of  the  divine  commands  was  proclaimed  by  the  preacher  to  hm  audi- 
tory of  fanatics,  and  registered  by  them  in  their  memories^  or  inscribed  on 
the  more  durable  materials  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  the  ekinH  of 
animals.  A  copy  of  these  fragments  was  entruHt4*<l  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  most  favoured  wives  ;  and  although  Abti  Bekr^  the  fii-st  caliph, 
methodized  them  into  a  volume,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  so 
many  errors  liad  crept  into  the  sacred  text,  that  Othraan,  the  third  caliph, 
called  in  the  difterent  manuscripts,  and  assured  the  faithful  he  would 
i-ectify  them  from  the  original.  But  so  manifold  were  the  various  read  in  ga 
of  these  copies,  that,  as  the  least  difficult  ta«kt  this  successor  of  the  pro- 
phet destroyed  the  volumes  themaelvea,  and  published  a  new  Koran,  which 
IS  the  same  that  we  now  read. 

to  hU  pmyera.  The  pJIfriau  who  ntood  oear  roe,  upon  tlie  larg^e  hliKka  of  griuiitc  wbirli  eorer  the 
■ida  of  Ari/kt,  appeared  undmr  VBriom  asperU.  Some  of  them,  mostly  Tof  rigpncra,  wen  I'ryiii^  loudl} 
■od  iv««p[|iig,  hett&ng  their  brcHstSj  and  doniiunciiig  thmnMv^'a  to  hf  great  ■maera  twforv  tho  Lordj 
oIlMn  (botbyf^tb*  imallrr  nuiubtfr,)  tu>v4  in  RiJeot  reHecUnu  ami  adarHtiun,  with  teart  ia  their 
*fea.  Muiy  &atir«fl  of  Ibe  Hi'djaz,  and  many  aoidlera  of  the  Turkiab  army,  wete  tneauwUild  convtn- 
Ing  Slid  Jokiiig )  and  wh^^nerer  the  ntht^rt  were  waviof  the  ihnun,  mute  rmlent  g?e«ti('U.latLoiu,  u  if  tn 
rUlemle  tlut  c«r«moujr.  Behiad,  on  the  hill,  1  obwrred  MTcral  pHitiei  of  ArnM  nnd  sol4i«n,  whtu 
were  quicti;)r  mnoking  their  itargrf  Ics.  ^  aud  id  a  csrorn  just  by  «ai  a  romcnoa  woioaiji,  who  aoid  coQcf, 
&Dd  wfa(j6e  risitora,,  by  ibAr  loudl  Iau^I)I«!t  and  riotous  conduct,  often  intorropted  the  fcrvept  devotiotu 
nt  tbe  h«djy»  near  them.  Niiunb«n  of  p*«tpli'  were  prv&ent  in  their  ordinary  rltithes.  Towardi  Urn 
eiMielaaion  of  the  »i?rmun,  the  far  ^eatir  part  of  ibe  aa^embly  seemed  to  be  wearied,  hikL  puuif  d«. 
•craded  the  mountnlii  before  the  prea.c)ier  had  aatdu>d  hid  diactturae.  It  muit  be  obtenred,  bovirever, 
Ifaat  tlie  crowdi  assembled  qq  the  mouotaio  ware',  fur  the  greater  part,  of  the  lower  clat»v»;  the  pit- 
fHmaof  respertability  beting  mounted  upon  their  ciuofh  or  hones  in  t^ie  pliiin.  At  length  the  »ua 
lMg«il  to  deeceod  bebtoil  the  w<>Atern  motintaiiii!;  upoti  vrblrh  the  kndhyt  havinr  >hut  hia  hook,  re. 
««i?«d  1  iMt  gFvttinff  at  *•  L&beyk ;"  and  the  criiwda  rushed  down  the  mountain,  bi  erder  to  quit  Ar«. 
Akt.  Kb  tiaought  uteri U^rioua  tu  af^elerate  the  piM'e  on  tiU4  oeetuiion  ,  and  many  peraoAS  make  it  n 
complete  rare,  ^led  by  the  Arabs,  Ad'  dnfa  min  Ara/at.  lu  former  tiicea,  when  the  atrengtli  of  tlie 
Syrian  and  Ej^yptiaa  r«raTaii«  happened  to  be  nearly  bahuiced,  bloody  affraya  took  place  bere  &iiou*t 
•rery  year  between  tbem,  each  party  endear uuring  to  ont-r«n  and  to  carry  ito  maAmai  ia  advunoe  of 
the  other.  The  iHame  happened  when  tbei  mahmah  appmacbi'd  the  platform  at  the  comrnenceini'nt  o( 
thn  eeriBciii ;  ujid  ^)  live»  have  on  mtnt  iHvasluni  been  lust  in  supporting  what  was  tbuu^ht  ttia 
hoDOur  of  the  respertire  rarnvanB.  At  present  the  pnwer  of  Mohamraed  AM  prppinderates,  and  the 
Syriau  hadJyi  display  grj>at  Uoraility-     The  united  cararans  and  the  whole  raa»  of  pilgrim*  ivow  mnired 

I  0¥«r  the  plain  j  every  tent  had  been  previously  pnrki'd  up,  to  be  ready  for  th«  «M-4«slon.  Tlie 
proNed  throufh  tht  Aalameyn,  which  they  must  repa%  on  their  return  i  and  niglit  came  oa 

tbejrreaeh€d  the  (it-flle  raited  El  Majtrmrneyo.  Innuraerabte  torches  were  noxv  liKht^d,  il  be- 
Inf  carried  before  ejwh  paaHa  ;  and  the  tparks  of  ttre  from  them  flew  far  over  the  p*aio,  There  were 
GontiBuaJ  diitchftTfea  of  artilbry ;  the  Boldieri  Ared  their  mu&kota ;  the  martioi  bands  of  b'lth  tine  paabaa 
ylmyed ;  aky-rockeU  were  thrown,  M  well  by  the  paihn*  offipera,  oa  by  many  primt*  pilgrims  ;  while 
tiM  hai^  paawd  at  a  qtijrk  pac«  io  the  greatofet  disorder,  atnidit  a  deafening  cimmour,  throuf^h  the  ptMt 
of  IfaBoumeyn,  leading  towards  Meadelfe,  witere  all  aUghtied  after  a  two  boura'  marrh.  No  order 
waa  ob«<>rred  here  in  eiie«mplnff  j  and  every  one  lay  down  ou  the  apot  that  fit  A  presented  itaelf,  oa 
teats  being  pitched  except  thoee  of  the  pashas  and  their  «uit«s  ;  befor*  wliifh  w«i  an  illuininatiiin  of 
Inmpa  In  the  form  of  high  njrhe*,  whkh  <>ontitiued  to  blaxe  the  vrlwrie  uight,  ivhlle  \^ii>  Rrinf  <<f  the 
u  kept  nj>  withrf>Dl  inlermisaion  " 

IV.  2  I 
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**  To  the  Sanscrit  language  alone  the  Arahlc  U  mftMior  in  copiou8ne«s< 
But  as  the  peoitle  of  the  denert  are  divideJ  hito  various  tribes^  estranged 
from  path  other,  ho  it  naturally  happened  lliat  each  irihe  Hhould  have 
forms  of  speech  peciiUar  to  itself.  Indeed,  in  no  lanjfiia^fe  art?  there  so 
maiiv  dialects  as  in  the  Arabic:  bo  great  is  their  difference,  that  we  can 
wit!i  difficulty  trace  them  to  a  common  source.  In  the  idiom  used  at 
Meklca  the  Koran  wa*i  written :  that  idiom  is,  therefore,  from  sentiments 
of  reverence  to  relit^on,  more  hij^hly  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  than  the 
language  of  any  other  part  of  their  country.  In  the  pres*ent  times,  how- 
ever, our  most  inqnirini;  travellerjs  can  find  little  or  no  resemhlanee  be- 
tween the  words  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  in  Arabia,  and 
the  words  of  tlie  Koran.  Time,  ajid  eomniunication  with  sirang^ers*,  have 
been  followed  by  their  uHiial  conse<|uenees.  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is 
taught  at  Mekka  like  a  dead  language.  The  dialects  in  the  numerous 
provinces  of  Anibia  are  as  various  a^  those  of  Italy  ;  while  in  Syria,  EgyjJt, 
and  other  Muselman  counlrieM,  the  resemblance  which  the  Spanish*  For- 
tuguase,  and  F^roven^al  languay:es  hear  to  the  Latin,  will  suggest  an  ides 
of  the  affinity  betweeo  the  real  Arabic  and  its  modem  variations.  Some 
people  speak  the  pure  language  of  khmael,  ivhile  others  mutter  ii  bar- 
barously. The  style  and  composition  of  the  Koran  are  esteemed  by  the 
doctor!!!  of  the  Mosque  to  be  inimitahte^  and  more  miraculous  tltau  the  act 
of  raising  the  dead  ;  and  tlie  proudly  acknowledged  illiteracy  of  Maho- 
met was  proclaimed  by  his  followers,  ba  the  grand  argument  in  favour  ot 
its  divine  origin.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests 
the  tmth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  hook,  audaciously  challenges 
both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  passage,  and  pre- 
sumes to  assert  God  alone  could  dictate  tliis  incomparable  performance. 
The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach  in  a  version  the 
European  infidel  :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent 
rhapsody  of  fable,  history,  precept^  and  dedamatioji.  Tlieology  and  mo- 
rality are  interspersed  among  trivial  matters :  and  exhortations  to  charity 
are  sullied  by  commands  of  war  against  infidels.  As  the  different  parts  of 
the  Koran  were  written  for  occasional  purposes,  mistakes  and  contradic- 
tions were  repeatedly  made.  When  circumstances  varied,  new  revelations 
were  necessary ;  and,  therefore,  the  convenient  doctrine  of  permission  to 
abrogate,  as  well  as  to  create,  was  invented. 

"The  Koran  is  divided  into  114  chapters  m  suras  ^  an  Arabic  wonl 
which  signifies  a  connected  portion,  and  these  suras  again  into  verses. 
The  suras  are  of  very  unequal  length,  titled,  but  not  numbered  ;  some 
containing  three  hundred,  and  others  only  three  or  four  verses,  Tl>e 
Muselmans  have  paid  as  much  superstitious  attention  to  the  Koran  as  the 
Jews  did  to  ttie  Bible,  In  imitation  of  the  labours  of  the  Maaori,  the 
learned  Moslems  have  computed  every  word  and  every  letter  contained  in 
their  sacred  volume  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplyiii*^  the  want  of  vowels 
in  the  Arabic  character,  have  introduced  vowel  points,  which  ascertain 
both  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  text.  The  Mahomraedans 
never  load  or  touch  the  object  of  their  vL»neration,  without  the  legal  ablu- 
tions having  been  performed.  The  Olhman  emperors,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  caliphs,  generally  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  adorn  their  exem- 
plars of  the  Koran  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  it  is  the  comfort  of  tiic 
Muselmans  aniiilst  the  busy  duties  of  the  camp,  and  it  forms  ilie  great 
so)ace  of  their  domestic  toita.  Verses  from  it  on  their  banners  incite  their 
martial  sphii ;  and  its  principal  fteuleucw,  wtvxuiu  ot\  tW  walk  of  th«ir 
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inosqucH^  remind  diem  of  their  social  duties.  The  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts which  aw  knowi*,  are  on  parchment,  in  the  Cafie  character  of  the 
Arabic  language.  Hie  modern  niaimHcript^  are  in  the  Niskln  mode  of 
ivriling,  on  pap^r  cwriously  prepared  from  nilk,  and  polished  to  the  highest 
degree  of  beauty.  Th«  copy  which  i«  most  admired  for  the  character  of 
118  writing  and  cinl»elli«hments,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  aultan 
Solyman  the  Great,  and  i.-*  preserved  in  the  Masenni  Kircherlanum^  at 
Home.  In  every  |mbhr  tibrnry  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  transcripts  of 
the  Koran:  as  the  MuHelniaiis  have  generally  prohibited  tli«  Chrintians 
fromi  the  n*Kf  of  it,  most  of  these  mannHcripts  have  heeu  taken  in  battle. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  princps,  and  are  therefore  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Some  of  tliowe  which  formerly  were  in  the  possession  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
are  of  peculiar  elcp^ance/' 

lMMgnage,~\  Therfi  were  two  leading  dialects  prevalent  in  Arabia 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  immely,  that  of  the  Hamynriteg  or  Home- 
riten,  whith  prevailed  in  Yemen  and  the  snutb,  and  thiit  af  the  Koreiahitea, 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  round  Mekka.  The  iirf»t  here,  as  has 
been  reasonably  conjectured,  a  strong  affinity  to  t!te  Ethiopic ;  which, 
in  some  respects,  approacJieti  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  more  nearly  than 
the  Arabic  of  the  Koran.  The  second,  beinj^  that  which  Mahomet  hira- 
Helf  »poke,  and  consequently  the  dialect  of  the  Koran,  and  which  ia  in 
that  hook  called  the  pcrxpicmm^  nm\  clear  Arabic,  became,  with  \m  reli- 
gion, universal  throughout  the  Mabommedan  worUl  ;  the  other  dialecta 
being  either  incorporated  with  it,  or  pud u ally  falling  into  disu»e.  Like 
all  lang'ua^es,  however,  that  are  widely  <lift'u**ed,  it  ha*«  experienced  many 
alterations,  and  at  this  day  the  present  Arabic  U  said  to  differ  as  much 
from  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran  as  the  Italian  from  the  Latin  j  hut  the 
well-educated  Araha,  like  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  still  use  it  in 
their  correspond pnce  and  literary  composition*  In  harmony  and  energy, 
the  Arabic  i^  Siiitl  to  excel,  and  its  richness  with  respect  to  words  exceeds 
all  other  languages.  The  Arabs  represent  it  as  so  cojiious  that  no  man 
uniusipired  can  be  a  perfeel  master  of  it  to  its  utmost  extent  ;  and  as  in- 
stances  of  its  luxuriance,  they  alleee  that  it  has  a  thousand  terms  to  ex- 
press swordj  five  hiin<lred  for  //Vwi,  two  hundred  for  ^vrpeni^  &c.  In  con- 
Beqnence  of  bein^  the  language  of  Mahomet,  tbn  Arabic  has  been  diffused 
over  a  larger  portion  of  tfte  earth  than  any  other.  It  is  studied,  and 
understood,  if  not  spoken,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks 
of  the  (langes  *  and  from  the  titeppes  on  the  A'olga  to  the  countries  on 
the  Niger.  Throughout  the  •rreater  part  of  Spain,  also,  and  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  together  with  the  east*-ni  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  IVIadagascar,  it 
has  been  prevalent.  Thm  vast  extension  may  be  one  great  cause  of  its 
copiousness,  as  it  is  of  its  diversity  of  dialects  and  pronunciation,  so  that 
the  liini4;uage  of  one  province  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
another.  The  ilialoct  of  the  bighlanders  of  Yemen,  from  their  little  inter- 
courae  with  strangers,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  language  of 
the  Koran. 

Letters.^  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  writing  in  some  sort  of  charac- 
ters was  known  in  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period  :  it  is  mentioned  liy  the 
patriarch  Job  (cha[».  xix.  23),  The  Hamyaric  character  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  used  in  Asiji ;  but  it  bad  so  far  fallen  into 
disuse,  in  the  time  of  I^Iahomet,  that  no  person  could  be  found  ahle  t« 
decypher  an  liamyaric  inscription  found  at  Samarramh  Sale  calls  this 
character  Al  Moxn'ad  from  the  mutual  dependence  to\d  twinwX\wk  ^\  Slv\«i 
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letters.     It  vruB  laid  aside,  for  tlie  iDvenlton  of  Moranier  Ibo  Morra 

native  of  AnUar,  a  city  of  Babylonian  Irak,  in  wbo^e  cliaractera  the  Koran 
was  originally  written.  This  cliaratter,  again,  was  afterwards  improved 
under  the  appellation  of  Cafic,  and  continued  in  use  until  snpereeded  by 
tlie  Nishki  character  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Aa  tbifi 
jnofb  of  wntin<^  soon  prevailed  generally,  tl»e  Cafic  gradually  declined, 
RncI  19  now  rarely  to  be  found  except  in  manuBcripis  and  inscriptions  exe- 
cuted in  the  early  ages  of  the  Hegira.  Tlie  Ninhki  tbaracterj  together 
with  the  diacritic  points,  with  suine  variatioiiH  or  corruption,  L'i  the  same 
that  now  prevails  in  Araltia,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries.  The 
letters  being  mutually  connected  and  interlaced  are  more  adapted  for 
writing  than  printing:,  so  that  a  printing  press  is  unknown  in  Arabia.  But 
the  same  objection  4loe8  not  hdd  to  lithograpliy,  an  art  which  may  in  the 
end  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  East  as  tj'^jography  lias  done  to  Europe. 

Science  and  Lileratare^^  Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  Arabia  waa 
one  of  the  most  barbarouu  countries  of  Asia.  Its  inhabitants,  a  rnde 
nomadic  race,  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  had  necessarily  little 
leiHure  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  or  the  arlw,  and  even  the  first  ag© 
of  IslamiHrn  was  unpropitious  in  this  respect.  The  early  Moslems,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  were  acquainted  with  no  other  book  than  the 
Koran  ;  and  conceiving  it  to  contain  every  thing  that  n^as  necessary  or 
useful  to  be  known,  they  condemned  as  erroneous  or  dismissed  as  super- 
fluous all  other  studies.  Knowledge  was  trampled  under  foot  by  igtto- 
mnce  and  bigotry ;  conquest  and  plunder  were  the  main  objects  of  the 
Mahomme<]ari  governors ;  and  the  conflagratioa  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary is  a  permanent  inetnorial  of  tlie  barbaroui  fanaticism  of  the  khalif 
Omar. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  136ih  year  of  ihe  Hegira  (A.D.  754), 
under  the  auspices  of  Al  IManaor,  the  second  khalif  of  the  Abbaaidiaii 
dynasty,  the  light  of  science  began  to  damm  in  Arabia.  He  removed  the 
seat  of  enjpire  to  Bagdad,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  numerous  Chris- 
tians^ and  under  his  zealous  patronage  many  works  upon  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  medicine,  were  ti^anskted  from  the  Greek, 
and  a  taste  for  knowledge  difiiised  among  his  subjects.  His  grandson, 
the  khalif  Harnn  Arrashid  (A.D.  T86 — 809)  followed  his  footsteps  in  this 
matter  i  and  to  bis  wisdom  the  Arabians  were  indebted  for  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  tliey  made  in  literature  and  science ;  for  among  his  laws  waa 
the  following  admirable  one,  that  no  mosque  should  ever  be  creeled  w'Uh- 
wtt  aliftdiitig  a  sc/tool  io  iL  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  not 
iiisposed  to  encourage  the  learned  Christians ;  but  their  superior  skill  in 
medicine  having  introduced  them  to  tiis  notice  and  favour,  he  rose  supe^ 
Tior  t4>  the  bigotry  which  had  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  early  com- 
manders of  the  faithful ;  and  conferred  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
aehools,  and  studies  prosecuted  in  his  empire,  on  John  Ibn  Mesue,  a  Nes- 
torian  Christian  of  Damascus^  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  Greek  literature* 
The  son  of  Harun  Ana^hid,  the  khalif  Al  Mamun^  is  still  more  cele- 
l>rated  for  bis  encouragement  of  leaniing.  During  a  prosperous  reign  of 
twenty  years,  this  prince  was  the  Augustus  of  bis  age  and  countrj^  H© 
collected  around  him  tiie  literati  of  every  kmgdom,  and  was  not  only  a 
Jiberal  rewaider  of  merit  and  genius  in  others,  but  an  enlightened  scholar 
bimself.  He  despattihed  eminent  scholars  into  the  various  provinces  of 
liis  empire — into  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Egypt — to  collect  ancient  MSS. ; 
Had  such  as  were  deemed  worthy  were  translated  into  Arabic,  a&d  dis- 
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■Md   among  tlie  people.     It  b  recorded,  thai  on&  expresa  condkion  in 

trsftty  which  he  entered  into  with  Michael  II  f.  emperor  of  Constan- 
ra»,  that  he  alioiild  have  liberty  to  search  out  all  t!»e  hooka  of 
philosophy  that  could  ho  found  m  Oreece.  To  this  most  honoumble  fact, 
it  must  be  added  with  regret,  that^  through  an  ill-judged  partiality  for  hia 
aalire  tongue,  he  gave  orders  that,  after  tiift  Arabic  verMions  were  finished, 
the  original  Greek  nianugcripts  should  be  humed*  In  his  days  Bagdad 
lM»caine  the  centre  of  the  sciences,  and  Alexandria  could  hoaat  her  twenty 
da ;  while  in  later  times  Cairo  possessed  numerous  colleges ;  and  the 
ity  of  these  edifices  indicated  the  importance  which  waH  attached  to 
cuhivation  of  letters.  Thus  while  barhainMm  prevailed  among  the 
western  Chnwtiana,  literature  and  the  arts  flouri«hed  in  Arabia  ;  and  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  the  light  of  philosophy  was  disseminated 
through  a  great  part  of  the  world."^  In  the  13th  century,  however,  !eain- 
ing  was  driven  from  her  asylum  by  the  conquests  of  Hulacn  the  Tartar. 
The  kbalifate  was  abolished  ;  and  Bagtiad,  then  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  city  in  the  worldj  %vas  delivered  up  to  plunder  and  to  the  flames. 
From  that  time  the  Ambs  sunk  into  their  former  igrnoraiice,  and  at  present 
they  have  lost  all  taste  for  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  beyond  an  addic- 
tion to  the  occult  studies  of  aHtrulogy  and  alchemy. 

Arabic  Invailhnjs,]  Sismondi,  in  his  view  of  the  literature  of  the 
.■oath  of  Europe,  considers  tliat  the  nuinlier  of  Arabic  inventions  of  which 
[We  enjoy  the  benefit,  is  great.  Thus,  paper,  now  so  necessary  to  the  pro- 
of the  intellect,  the  want  of  which  plunged  Europe  from  the  7lh  to 
lOth  century  into  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  is  an 
ic  invention.  In  China,  indeed,  from  all  antiquity  it  had  been  manu* 
ikctured  from  silk  ;  but  abmit  the  year  30  of  the  Hegira  (A.D-  649)  this 
invention  was  introduced  at  Samarcand ;  and  when  that  flonrishing  city 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabians,  in  the  year  35  of  the  Hegira,  an  Arabian, 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  Amrou,  cairied  the  process  by  which  paper  was 
tnade  to  MekJca  his  native  city.  He  employed  cotton  in  the  manufac- 
ture ;  and  the  first  paper,  nearly  resembling  that  which  we  now  use,  was 
made  in  the  year  38  of  the  Hegira.  This  invention  sprea^l  throughout  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Arabians,  and  more  especially  in  Spain,  w^herc  the 
town  of  Sativa,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Valencia,  now  called  San  Philippo,  was 
fenowned  from  the  twelfth  century  for  its  beautiful  manufacture  of  paper. 
Gunpowder,  too,  w^as  known  to  the  Arabians  at  least  a  century  before  any 
traces  of  it  appear  In  the  European  historians.  In  the  13th  century  it  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  Moors  in  their  wars  in  Spain,  and  some  indi- 
eations  remain  of  its  having  been  known  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
compassj  also,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  given  alternately  to  the 
Italians  and  the  French  in  the  1 3th  century,  was  already  known  to  the 
Arabians  in  the  eleventh.  The  geographer  of  Nubia,  who  wrote  in  the 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  universally  employed.  The 
numerals,  w^hich  we  call  Arabic,  but  which,  perhaps,  ought  rather  to  l>e 
called  Indian,  were,  undoubtedly,  at  least  communicated  by  the  Arabians. 
Without  them,  none  of  the  sciences  in  which  calculation  is  employed,  could 
liave  been  carried  to  the  point  at  w^hich  they  have  arrivint  in  our  day,  and 
Hrhich  the  great  mathematicians  and  astronomers  among  the  Arabians  very 
pearly  approached* 

Arabian  Poetry,"]      The  Arabians,  like  the  Greeks,  boast  of  their  poeti- 
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vbX  pleiadee,  or  seven  illuatrious  bards,  whone  works  are  conaiclered  as  the 
finest  that  were  written  before  the  time  of  Malwmiet ;  and  which  are  dis- 
tingiiiahed  by  the  app(?llatic>n  of  mualiakai^  or  '  HUHpentled,*  because,  on 
account  of  tlieir  gjeat  eKrellfiioe,  they  were  fitisperidiul  around  the  kaaba 
or  temple  at  Mekka.  In  huer  times,  under  the  khalifs  of  the  house  of  Al 
Abbas,  the  luusea  of  Arabia,  wliich  had  long  been  silent,  resumed  the 
lyre;  and  in  the  reigna  of  Haran  Arrashid,  of  his  successor  Al  Mamun, 
and  especially  of  the  klialifj^  of  tlie  Ommiyad  dynasty  in  Spain,  the  Ara- 
bian poetry  attained  its  hijaheMt  degree  of  splendour^  It  was  first  submit- 
ted to  re^lar  rules  by  Kiialll  Ibn  Abmnd  al  Farahidi,  who  lived  in  the 
reigu  of  Harun  Arrashid  ;  but  rcceive<l  still  greater  improvemenis  from 
Mutunabbij  who  is  styled  the  prince  of  poets.  Like  all  oriental  poetry, 
the  Andiian  abounda  with  fttrong^  expressiooH,  hold  metaphors,  glowing  sen- 
timents, and  animated  <leacriptions.  It  is  in  rhyme,  which,  however,  does 
not  fetter  the  sense  an  in  European  verses,  the  copiousness  of  the  language 
furnishing  the  author  with  vaat  numbers  of  words  having  a  similar  termina- 
tion. To  this  facility,  Sir  Wm  Jones  attributess  the  nnmber  and  ain^lar 
readiness  and  vivacity  of  Arabian  improiisatori  poets.  Neither  epic  nor 
dramatic  poetry,  strictly  so  called,  is  known  to  the  Arabians, — but  they 
are  iht^  inventors,  or  at  least  the  great  practiisers,  of  a  kind  of  composition 
which  ia  related  to  the  epic,  and  which  with  tliem  is  a  Kubstitnte  for  thea- 
trical representation.  We  allude  to  the  tales  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the 

Arabian  Nights  Entertain ments^^     TJiefte  tales  compose,  beyond  qiies- 
tion,  one  of  the  greatest  m<jnuments  of  Asiatic  talent  and  geninH.      Every 
reader  m  familiar  with  them  ;  hut  if  we  may  believe  the  French  translator, 
we  do  not  possess  the  six-and*thirlietli  part  of  the  great  Arabian  collection. 
This  cotlecUon  is  not  confined  to  hooks»  hut   forms  tho  treasure  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  men  imd  women,  who,  tliroughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Mahommedan  domintont  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  even  to  the  extremity  of 
India,  find  a  liveliliood   in   reciting  these  tales  to  crowds  who  delight  to 
forget,  in  the  pleasing  dreams  of  imag^ination,  the  melancholy  reflections  of 
reality.     Of  those  presented  to  the  European  reader,  some  are  not  Ara- 
bian, hut  Persian,  Indian,  and   Egyptian,     The  purely  Arabic  portion  re- 
late mostly  to  llie  adventures  of  the  khalifs,  principally  in  and  about  Bag- 
dad, and  their  date  in  generally  of  the   time  of  lianin   Arrashid.     Inde- 
pendently of  other  iiiatters,  they  ore  highly  valuable  from  the  view  of  east- 
em  society  which  they  afford,  and  many  travellers  have  confirmed  tlieir 
truth  in  so  far  as  the  delineation  of  the  raannen*  and  customs  of  the  eaat 
was  concern ^h1.     We  find  in  them,  besides  the  female  characters,  only  four 
distinct  classes  of  pensons — prince*!,   imTcbania,  monks  or  calendars,  and 
slaves.     Soldiers  are  scarcely  ever  introduced  ;  valour  or  railitar)'  acbieve- 
menlB  seem  to  excite  no  enthusiasm.     In  this  respect,  they  may  be  conai- 
dereil  as  less  noble   and  heroic  than  our  romances  of  chivalry ;  but  ihey 
greatly  surpass   them  in  prodaciujr,  sustaining,   and    unceasingly  varying 
the  interest  of  their  narrative ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  that  bril- 
liant mythology'  of  fairies  and  genii,  which,  without  striking  us  with  ter- 
ror, carries  ua  into  the  realms  of  man'ela  and  prodigies.     Many  of  them 
can  be  traced  into  the  early  literature  of  Europe.    Tliey  !»ave  passed  from 
tongue  to  tong-ue  and  from  nation  to  nation,  through  channels  frequently 
unknown,  and  have  formed,  and  still  form,  a  source  of  delight  to  half  the 
mliabhsmtH  of  the  world. 
Zif/hfa/t.]     Akin  to  these  Ules  we  t  VoVtowv,  wi  Nw&wasv, 
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who  b  supposed  to  have  bet*n  too  temporary  wiih  David  and  Solomon. 
IJia  wiijtlom,  togeilier  with  ihe  good  sense  and  Htrikiug  morality  of  hb 
fable^j  bear  go  peal  a  resemblance  to  those  of  /Esop,  thai  it  is  to  this  *ky 
a  question,  whether  ilie  latter  did  not  derive  his  fables  from  an  oriental 
source,  or  whether  j^aop  and  Lokraan  are  not  identical  personages.  The 
traditions  in  Arabia  regaidin^  the  Imdily  deformity  of  Lrokman,  and  his 
condition  as  a  slave,  go  to  confirm  liie  latter  euppositioa* 


CHAP.  V.-TOPOGRAPHY. 

It  now  remaiag  to  notice  more  particularly  the  provinces  into  which  Ara- 
bia is  divided,  and  the  more  important  districts  and  towna  embraced  in 
them.  The  peniiwula  of  mount  Sinai  forms  the  northern  part  of  Arabia. 
Hedjaz  stretches  along  the  abore  of  the  Red  sea  from  mount  Sinai  to 
Yemen.  The  series  of  deserta  in  tbe  centre  forms  the  extensive  province 
called  Nedjed,  Yemen  is  to  the  S.  of  Hedja^i,  exlendinp  to  the  Htraits  of 
Babel-raandeL  Hadramaut  lies  along  the  Khore  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
Omman  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  ajul  Lachsa,  or  Hujar,  oc- 
cupies the  wefitem  sliore  of  that  gulf. 

PENiN9t?LA  OF  MouNT  SiKAi.j  The  pcninfluk  of  mouttt  Sinai  is 
formed  by  the  gnlfa  of  Suez  and  Ailah.  It  has  Palesjtine  on  the  N,,  the 
gulf  of  Suez  on  l!ie  W.,  the  gulf  of  Ailah  and  Hedjaz  on  the  S.»  and  Syria 
and  Arabia  Deserla  on  the  E.  It  is  sacred  as  the  scene  of  tlie  most  in- 
teresting transactiona  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses*  after  leaving  Egypt.* 
Thifl  peBinuula  does  not  admit  of  much  cultivation,  the  greater  part  being 


•  A  difference  of  opinion  pxLita  n"*  to  the  precipe  spot  at  which  tba  Israelites  crossed 
tli«  Red  swa  or  Araliiu^^i  i^ulf ;  &ud  the  diflirulty  of  coming:  to  h  cnnrhiHioo  on  this  point 
u»  increaKeti  hy  th«  cliHnj^fS  which  hiive  tinkeu  pW*e  in  the  bfd  of  the  ««&,  as  thertj  in 
every  evideiiw  to  prove  that  the  ^fiilf  of  Sue/.  extvinJed  furthir  iHirlii  ages  *go  thjUl  U 
doea  i^t  prvsviK.  Dv  Shnw  fixes  the  passant'  of  thf  Israelit*'*  opp4>site  fhe  desert  of 
Sbar.  bupposini;  Hanie!$e4  to  have  been  CaiTa,  there  are  tivo  road*it  he  remarks,  by 
which  ih<*  lKraelk«it  might  have  hcen  conducted  tti  t^ihahhlrath  on  tha  coast;  the  one 
Ihroti^h  thp:  valleyj*  nl' Jendilvn  RmneU-ab,  and  Bai^iih'aht  ivhkh  are  bourtded  on  ejidi 
ftidr  by  tlie  [nauntu.]Ti<i  of  the  Lower  Thphrils  ;  the  other,  inor<j  to  the  nor(h\v&rd,  hav- 
ing thes**  monutaiu-i  for  a^^vend  leagues  uu  the  right,  and  the  desert  «u  the  left,  till  it 
turnn  through  it  remarkHbk^  brL'Ucli  or  ravine  in  the  northenimo^C  range,  into  tht*  volley 
of  Baidt^ati.  The  latti^r  hf  presumi'i  to  have  been  thi-  roa^  taken  by  t!ie  Isra^'lltes, 
Suc-coth,  the  til's!  niatinii,  6i^uifit*<i  only  a  plmeeof  tents ;  and  Ktharti,  lhe»ieootid  station, 
he  conflidvrs  at  probably  on  tht>  od^^e  of  tht^  inoiintuliious  di»trict  of  the  J^uxvor  Thebaic. 
Here  the  Ismrlitf^t  wcvt-  cjrdfrfd  to  turn  from  their  line  of  mar^'hy  and  ene-iiuip  befuro 
Pihahhiroth,  that  in,  ths?  mouth  of  the  gullet  or  defile  he^twixt  Sli^dol  and  th«  sjea. 
'i'tai»  viUley  he  !sup|K>sefl  to  bv  identilied  with  that  of  llaideah,  which  Kigmiiea  luiracul- 
ous,  and  i»  al^u  still  eulled  Tuth  Btnii  Imidt  the  road  uf  the  JMruelites.  BfudtzcphoiXt 
over  against  which  thpy  encamped,  is  supposed  to  be  the  mountain  utill  chilled  Jebd 
Aliakahy  the  mountain  of  deliverance.  Uver  Hg&iUKt  Jebel  Altakkahf  at  ten  miles'  di^ 
tance,  it  the  de-»ei't  of  Isdur  or  Sbur,  where  the  Jftraelitea  landed.  This  part  of  tb« 
ftilf  wouldj  ther^'fore,  be  eap.Leiuu»  eiiouj^h  tu  cover  a  numeruuii  lU'iuy,  and  yft  might 
Wi  tTBverMid  by  the  Israelites  in  a  night ;  whereJiA,  from,  Corondt*];  to  1 W,  the  channel 
U  ten  or  tirelve  leagues  broarl^  which  is  too  great  a  distance  tu  bavR  bei*n  travelled  by  u 
roultitude  with  «ucli  incumbntnces,  and  the  pacaage  fr^fin  Suez  appears  9a  much  too 
■hort.  HaviiiE;  oulv  enttred  thiai  valley,  it  might  wrll  be  aaid  thut  tht-  wilderueiM  had 
"shut  them  in,"  itiastnueh  as  the  mountains  of  Mokattem  would  deny  them  n  pa.sHace 
to  the  aoutbiTtird ;  iht>«*  In  the  n«^hbotirho>iMlor  Suez  nroutd  be  a  b&rrk^r  to  the  nortE> 
ward,  toirards  the  Lmd  of  tht*  FltiliHtine-i ;  tht«  tlnd  sea  was  befi*re  tlu'tn  in  the  cait, 
while  Pharauh  with  hi*t  tirmy  closet]  up  the  defile  behind  them,  fhe  vtilky  ends  in  a 
■mail  bay  formed  by  the  eastern  extremitieii  of  the  nrionutainw. — Shatvs  Traoeh,  Dr 
Sbaw  fix«a  Marafi  at  Curanikl,  the  same  phu::e  that  Nicbuhr  writea  Gtroudd^  aad  JJiifck* 
bardt  GharendeL  Here,  he  naya,  is  a  nmall  rill  of  water,  whichj  uule^u  it  be  diluted 
ivilh  the  dews  and  niinn,  Atill  crtiitimien  te  he  bracliish.  The  d««in  m  \^\%  ^%V||^^Ms^a- 
h  ttill  cKilod  Mai-ah.     Marm  in  A  rablc  meann  bVllwr, 
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covered  with  dry  saiuLn,  or  riuing  into  rocka,  intei-spersed  here  and  there 
with  some  fruitful  Kpot«.  Tlie  coasts  are  lined  with  coral  reefn,  and  co- 
vered with  inmimerable  or^oic  petrifactions.  Its  few  habitable  »pots  are 
peopled  by  hordes  of  Arabs^  who  subsist  chiefly  by  plunder.  Tor,  situ- 
ated on  tliG  shore  of  the  ^M  of  Suez,  (long.  33"  28'  E.  lat-  2»''  19^  N.) 
is  its  principal  town :  but  ever  ainc^i  Suez  became  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  Red  sea,  it  h&s  been  dwindling  into  insigniEcance.  The 
monks  of  mount  Sinai  have  a  convent  Fiere,  and  here  there  ia  a  forti- 
fication, (now  in  decay,)  Haiti  to  have  been  buih.  by  the  Portuguese,  The 
water  of  this  place  is  the  best  that  i»  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Bea«  A  grove  of  palm-ti*ee«  constitutes  the  chief  Hource  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants.  Tor  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Elim.  The  moat  inter- 
esting spots  of  thU  part  of  Arabia  are  mount  Sinai,  and  the  ruins  of  Pe^ 
tra^  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petriea. 

Mount  Sinai.'J  Mount  Sinai,  celebrated  in  sacred  historj'  as  the  spot 
whence  the  law,  written  witli  the  finger  of  God,  was  delivered  to  Moses,  is 
an  enormoas  mass  of  granite  rockH,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  situ- 
ated 150  tnilea  S-E.  of  Suez,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  gloomy  desert. 
It  is  the  highe-st  §ummit  of  a  chain  of  mountaitiH  called  by  the  Arabians 
Djebbel  Moosa,  which  chain  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  where  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  the  bitter  apple,  dog's  bane,  the  tamarind  tree,  and  va- 
rious otiier  plants  and  fruits  flourish.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  18  the 
Greek  convent  of  Saint  Catherine,  the  monka  of  which  are  kept,  as  it 
were,  imprisoned  by  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  surronnding  country,  never, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  opening  the  gate  of  entrance,  hut  introducing 
men  and  provisions  into  the  convent  by  means  of  a  pulley.  Steps  are 
cut  out  on  the  rock  for  a*icending  mount  Sinai,  and  a  short  way  up  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  where  stands  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Higher  up  is  shown  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  tlie  animal  which  carried 
Mfihomet  to  heaven  -  and  tins  absurdity  is  said  to  have  been  invented  and 
propagated  by  the  Greeks  with  the  view  of  exciting  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Moslems  a  veneration  for  the  mount.  A  Christian  church  and  a  Maho- 
metan mosque  stand  on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  the  former  on  the  Itigheat 
peak*  and  the  other  about  30  paces  lower.  Both  are  objects  of  pil- 
grimage, but  the  Christian  church  ii  now  greatly  dilapidated,  Djebel 
Oreb,  or  Horeb,  is  one  of  the  eaiinenres  of  mount  Sinai. 

Petnr,^  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  ruins  of  Pelra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Arabia  Petra^a,  have  come  to  light,  Kerek,  which  may  be  considered 
as  at  present  the  frontier  town  of  SyTia  anil  Arabia,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Petra  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  ;  but  mmlern  travellerM  have  with 
more  certainty  traced  it  in  a  series  of  magnificent  ruinj^,  'y'"^  ^^*""  l^'4iy» 
the  principal  village  of  Wady  Moosa.  These  ruins  consist  of  numherlesi 
tombs  and  temples,  excavated  in  the  craggy  precipices  of  an  extensive 
valley,  the  effect  of  which*  combined  with  tlie  savage  scenery  mound,  and 
the  variegated  colours  of  the  rocks.  i»  described  as  flingularly  imposing. 
On  one  of  the  mounts  which  overlooks  the  ruins,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  he  mount  Hor,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  la  shown,  encloseil  in  a  small  mo- 
dern building ;  and  this  goeH  to  identify  the  site,  for  Josepbus  expressly 
mentions  the  place  of  Aaron's  decease  as  near  the  metropolis  of  Arabia 
Petrsea;  and  Eusebius  says  that  the  tooib  of  Aaron  was  shown  near 
Petnu 

Hedjaz.]  Hedjaz,  or  *  the  land  of  pilgrimage,"  has  Nedjed  on  the  E., 
Yemen  on  the  S,,  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  N.,  and  the  Red  sea  on  the  W. 
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Tbe  holy  land  of  Islam  is  coinpriacd  within  Hedjaz,  but  that  dfM*«  notcxjm- 
prebend  the  whole  territory  ;  for  Medina,  atthou<?ti  compriflinl  in  Hedjaz, 
is  not  considered  as  beloneciiii^  to  tho  /ro(i/  land,  H^djaz  \\n»  its  ithaiua, 
or  *  sandy  plain'  near  the  sea,  %»  well  as  Yemen  ;  but  its  mountains  are  fer- 
tile, althoug^h  not  §o  generaUy  productive  as  those  of  the  latter  rountry. 
The  inhabitauta  in  the  interior  are  governed  by  independent  cliief*  or  sheikhs. 
The  district  of  Kheibar,  which  is  N.E.  from  Medina,  m  Raid  to  be  inhabit- 
ed by  independent  Jew^,  The  towns  on  tlie  coast,  and  a  few  others^  are 
now  subject  to  the  pasha  of  Epypi,  who  a  few  years  ago  drove  the  Wa» 
hsbya  from  Mekka.  Djidda,  Mekka,  and  Medina,  are  the  three  most 
Important  towns  in  Hedjaz. 

Djidda,'}  Djidda  h  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  any  on  tho  Red 
MO.  It  is  situated  in  lai.  2V  SS*  14"  N.,  long,  39'  6'  E.  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  handsomely  built,  and  contains  fiom  12  to  15,000  inhabitants.  Thi* 
town  is  washed  by  the  ivaves  of  tb«?  Heil  sea,  and  is  surrounrlnd  on  the 
land  side  by  a  wall,  which}  aithongli  of  no  Rtrcngth,  aflords  suBicient  pro- 
tection against  the  Arabia,  who  have  no  artillery.  It  extends  along  the 
fihore  about  1500  paces,  and  is  about  the  half  of  that  Hpace  in  breadth. 
From  the  sea  it  is  entered  by  two  quaya,  and  from  the  adjacent  country  by 
two  gates  ;  it  is  well-built  of  blocks  of  modreporcj*,  and  occasional  layers 
of  wood»  and  afterwanl*  plastered.  The  houses  are  generally  furniahed 
with  ciHtems  to  hold  rain  water,  which  is  better  than  that  of  the  wells. 
The  inhabitants  are  almont  Bxclusively  strangerH.  Cohmieji!  from  every 
town  and  province  of  Hadrainaut  and  Yemen  are  sellle<l  here  *  likewise 
more  than  a  hundred  Inrlian  families,  chielly  from  8urat ;  some  Malays  and 
people  of  MuHcat ;  as  al«o  settlera  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary,  and  Euro- 
pean Turkey;  but  there  are  very  few  ChristiaoH  or  Jewn.  This  mixture 
of  races  is  partly  owing  to  the  mercantile  character  of  the  place  ;  but  it  i« 
chiefly  the  effect  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Meklta,  e»  many  of  the  pilgrims 
marry  AbyHsiniaii  slave-girls*  and  wettle  in  the  town*  The  commerce  of 
Djidda  consists  of  the  cotFee  and  Indian  tratle.  The  price  of  coffee  h  here 
exceeilingly  iuctuating,  and  therefore  the  trade  is  liazardou;*,  Tliis  ariaea 
from  the  competition  of  West  India  coffee,  which  both  *Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople impoi't  in  vast  quantitie«t.  Tho  trade  in  India  gooch  is  steadier 
mnd  safer,  Djidda  carries  on  an  extensive  iratle  with  Mekka  and  Medina, 
by  means  of  caravans  of  camelji  and  asses,  llie  shops*,  as  in  all  parts  of 
Turkey,  are  raised  severtd  feet  above  the  ground,  and  have  a  stono  bench 
in  front,  covered  with  au  awning.^ 
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•  In  the  xnain  roniinercial  atr*H?t,  Biirckhardl — who  visiltrd  tills  city  In  1814— !nfarmfi 
«•  tlMte  were  tiveiity>i«vi>u  cdfftw-HhojMi ;  tw«'ntv-ciite  butter  8«ilt!nf,  who  UkewLoe  retail 
kooaj,  oil,  and  vine^ivr;  (butter  forius  the  chief  arUcle  of  Arutt  cookerv,  which  is 
mart  rr^aj  than  that  of  Italv;)  elphtepn  vegptahle  or  fruit  Ktauds,  aJl  of  which  are 
fumiabed  from  ihu  fj^ardiiiiN  of  ^fnyf ;  iH>j;ht  datf  sellers, — daten  being  the  favourite  **ala^ 
hie  of  the  Arabs,  thrir  ini|Mtrtatioii  r«utliiu«'«  tbrou^liout  the  year  ;  four  parit^ite  mskk- 
rrs,  who  a«ll  eurly  in  the  iuorikiii^»  u-t  u  fiivouiite  brealifatft,  pancake^  fr'ed  in  butter; 
five  hean  Bellers, —  E^yptliiu  hurse-lM'aiis  binli-d  iti  wntiT,  and  *'«iteti  with  ghei?  and  p*'p- 
per,  are  also  used  fur  brenkfiy^t  hy  many ;  live  8i>tlt>ni  uf  sweet-mfnts^  made  rhletly  by 
Indians ;  twt*  ketkib  ah^ps,  where  ruastfd  nifat  i*  »old ;  tliifsw  are  k<>pt  by  Turk*,  the 
kebab  not  bein^  an  Arab  tlbh  ;  two  ooap  Si-lkri;),  who  iil^o  sm-U  built^d  pheep':!  h^adn  and 
feet»  and  are  much  visittnl  at  mid -day;  one  seller  of  fish  fried  in  oil,  rrequented  by 
Turkish  and  Gre«k  sailors;  tea  stands  of  bread,  kept  by  wumt?n  ;  t%vo  spllpira  of  te6r«» 
acur  nitlk  ;  two  shups,  in  which  cheeise,  hams  titid  drit'd  fruit  art^  sold;  eleven  com 
dt^alem;  eighteen  druKglwts ;  eleven  ahopf  in  which  Indian  mun  a  far  lured  arttrle^  are 
sold ;  elev«n  rli»th  shopii,  tn  which  article*  of  dre»  are  »ohl  by  public  auction  ;  six  shops 
of  Indian  piece  goods;  four  barbers'  shops  ;  four  tailorst' ;  five  maker*  of  saudals  ;  three 
•hops  in  which  water-skins  from  C£ypt  are  sold  atid  repniretl  ;  two  ttirnirs ;  tfaivc 
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Afe/(ka*2  Mekka,  the  birih-place  of  Maliomet,  is  siiuaUHl  in  a  naiTow 
Baody  valley,  about  13  leagues  E.of  the  K(?fl  sea*  and  70  S,  from  Medina. 
At  BJi  early  period,  it  attained  a  considerable  degrrt^e  of  proHpenty  under 
ita  rulers,  the  KoreisJiites ;  but,  after  the  tleatJi  of  Maboniet,  il  iiicreafied 
greatly  in  celebrity  aud  extent,  in  consequenfe  of  its  becomings  the  reaort 
of  Moslem  pilgrims.  According  to  All  Bey,  it  contained  once  100,000 
luhabitaiitH :  Bureldiardt  eatimales  the  prewent  amount  at  25  or  30,000^ 
with  3000  Negro  and  Abyssinian  slaves,  Mekka  is  without  tree*,  gardens, 
or  Terduie  ;  and  water  of  good  quality  must  be  brought  from  the  distance 
of  20  miles*  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  handsomer  and  gayer 
than  those  of  most  Eastern  cities ;  the  streets  are  broad,  to  afford  space 
for  the  crowded  processions,  and  the  windows  made  large,  to  afford  a  view 
of  them,  B[kd  cjniamented^  to  attract  tenants.  In  this  holy  city  ia  the  great 
moique,  called  the  Beitallali,  or  bouse  of  God,  one  of  tlie  largest  etruc- 
tures  in  the  Mabotninedan  world.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  uearly  as  much  iu  breadth  ;  and  forms,  indeed^  not  ao  much  an 
edifice  aa  a  large  covered  square,  surrounded  on  all  »ides  with  a  triple  or 
quadmple  row  of  columns,  united  by  pointed  artbes  supporting  small 
domes,  and  composed  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  stone,  with  oa  little 
uniformity  in  the  shape  as  in  the  materials.  It  can  contain  35,000  per- 
eoiiw ;  and  it  is  believed  at  Mekka,  that  whenever  it  becomes  too  small  for 
the  crowd  of  worshippers,  its  dimensions  will  bo  invisibly  expanded  by  aik 
airgel.  It  was  built  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  kaaha^ 
or  temple,  of  wdiich,  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  we  have  given 
a  description  in  another  place.  Mekka  subsists  wholly  on  the  pilgrims 
who  visit  it ;  and  during  the  residence  of  the  caravans,  it  becomes  an  im- 
mense fair,  covered  with  »hede  and  booths,  where  the  productions  of  the 
most  distant  regions  ai'e  exposed  for  sale.  The  character  of  the  native 
inhabitants  is  dlntinct  from  that  of  otlier  oriental  people.  They  are  proud 
cf  belonging  to  the  holy  city,  and  look  upon  all  other  Mahom medians  as 
of  an  inferior  order  ;  but  their  pride  is  notcormected  with  gravity  or  inao- 
lence  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gay  and  polite  in  the  extreme,  and  more 
lax  in  the  observance  of  their  sacred  rites  than  any  other  Moslems.  The 
wealth  which  flows  upon  them  from  the  pilgrjins  is  profusely  lavished  on 
luxuries — -their  tables  are  spread  with  every  delicacy,  anil  their  bouseji 
decorated  with  the  costliest  furniture.  Strong  liquors  are  drank  by  them 
in  all  openness,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the  prophet,  and  num- 
bers of  females  and  dancing-girh  are  publicly  kept  for  the  behoof  of  de- 
vout pilgrims.  By  letting  tlieir  houses  during  the  period  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, they  are  enabled  to  subsist  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Some  are  hand- 
somely paid  for  officiating  in  a  singular  character — that  of  hunbande  to 
female  pilgrims,  who  are  not  allowed  to  approach  the  holy  place  in  a  single 
state.  The  marrii^e  is  contracteil  on  the  condition,  that  after  having,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  guide  and  husband,  led  her  round  the  circle  of  de- 
vout visitation,  a  divorce  shall  take  place  on  their  return  to  Djidda.  Mekka 
was  once  eminent  for  its  schools  and  libraries  ;  but  neither  of  these  are 
now  to  be  found  there ;  and  those  who  feel  any  tbirnt  for  knowledge  must 
resort,  for  its  gratification,  to  Cairo  and  Damascus,  In  no  ^Moslem  city 
are  the  mechanical  arta  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  Mekka.    All  Bey  C4>uld  not 


tobaeco  ^rp«i ;  seven  mouejr  d«alffr(i.  In  tlie  lame  street  are  ten  large  i>An/»,  or  khans^ 
oliezLCal  iniits  fivLl  of  Btrangen  and  goods.  In  a  street  tkiynlniug  ttiis  great  market,  live 
artizans,  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  carpenten^  butchers,  fitc,  muht  ot'lbtm  naUvot  of 
ElO'pt. 
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Gad  a  man  in  it  who  could  make  a  lock,  a  key,  or  a  screw.  Tlie  gotiius  of 
tlie  people,  as  well  as  their  inoral  worth,  seems  to  have  been  did-sipated  bjr 
their  prosperity. 

MedmaS\  Medina,  situated  on  the  edj^e  of  the  preat  Arabian  desert, 
although  contaming  thfi  torah  of  Mahomet ;  that  of  his  ^reat  encceasors, 
Omar  and  Aba  Bekr  ;  of  Fatima,  \m  daughter ;  of  Ibrahim,  his  son  ;  and 
of  Othman  ;  holda  but  a  secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  Muslnms, 
and  Attracts  scarcely  a  third  of  the  pilgiHms  who  resort  to  Mekka.  The 
town  is  small,  but  its  environs,  unlike  those  of  MtM^ka,  are  fertile.  Its 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  its  great  mosque,  called  £/  Harem^  or,  some- 
times, '  the  mosque  of  the  prophet,'  whosit>  tomb  it  encloses.  Here  §!:ift8, 
chiefly  in  money,  are  deposited  by  the  faithful.  When  Medina  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Saoud,  the  leader  of  the  Wahabys,  he  deemed  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  seize  the  treasure  which  had  accumulated  here  ;  but  the 
whole,  it  is  siiid,  did  not  exceed  30,000  dollars.  The  mosque  stands  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  155  paces  in  length,  and  ISO  in 
breadth,  and  in  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  folonoades,  wid»  a  small  buihl- 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Like  the  great  mosque  of  Mekka,  it  is 
an  open  square.  On  the  south  side,  which  contains  the  prophet's  tomb, 
mud  which  forms  the  moat  holy  part  of  the  building,  the  pillars  are  of 
larger  dimensions  than  in  the  other  parts,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  roof  of  the  colonnade  consists  of  a  nund>er  of  small  domes,  white- 
washed on  the  outside^  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Mekka«  Large  win- 
dows, with  painted  glass  panes,  admit  the  light  through  the  southern  wall; 
on  the  other  sides  are  windows  also,  but  without  glass.  The  tomb  of  the 
prophet  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  painted  green,  within  which  is  a  cur- 
tain of  rich  silk  brocade,  at  least  30  feet  high.  Persons  of  high  rank  are 
admitted  within  the  green  railings  but  none>  except  the  eunuchs  who  hare 
charge  of  this  holy  sepulchre,  are  permitted  to  go  within  the  curtain. 
New  curtains  come  occasionally  from  Constantinople,  and  are  put  up  dur- 
ing the  night ;  while  the  old  ones  are  caoied  back  to  Constantinople,  and 
serve  to  cover  the  tombs  of  sultans  and  princes.  The  stories  once  preva- 
lent in  Europe,  of  the  prophet's  tomb  being  suspended  ui  the  air,  are  on- 
known  in  the  Iledjaz.  lliere  is  a  dispute  respecting  the  ItJcality  of 
the  tomb  of  Fatinia,  the  daughter  of  IMahomet,  and  the  wife  of  Ali  ; 
one  party  maintaining  that  it  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  iron  railing* 
while  another  is  efjually  confident  that  it  is  in  the  burial  ground  called 
Bakifa  beyond  the  town-  But  till  this  dispute  is  settled,  pilgrims  are 
conducted  to  both  places,  and  made  to  pay  double  fees.  Next  to  the 
hedjra^  or  tomb,  in  the  southern  colonnade,  is  the  rodha^  that  is^  garden,  a 
name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  prophet  himself.  Here  stands  the  pulpit  of 
the  mosque,  and  is  the  favourite  spot  for  prayers,  in  which  lb©  con^ega- 
tion  kneel  on  carpets.  It  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  shrine  of  the 
most  insignificant  saint  in  any  Catholic  church  in  Kuropt>^  and  may  serve 
as  a  conviucing  prouf,  that,  in  pious  gifts,  the  Mahommedan  have  at  no 
period  equalleil  the  Christian  devotees;  without  noticing  many  other  cir- 
cumstances which  help  to  strengthen  the  belief^  that  whatever  may  be  their 
■uperstition  and  fanaticism,  Mahommedans  are  never  inclined  to  make  as 
many  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  their  religious  esiablishmentH  as  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Chrifitians  do  for  tfieirs.  Several  places  of  veneration  in 
the  vicinity  of  Medina  are  visited  by  the  pious  pilgrims.  Among  these 
are  the  mountain  of  Ohod,  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from  the  town — a 
place  where  Hamze,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  was  kilted.     Koba,  where 
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a  half  from  Loclu'ia.  Thn  coffee  tratlt?  attract'^  to  tlm  jilace  raertbants 
from  Hedjaz,  Egypt,  Barbary^  Syria,  Persia,  India^  and  even  Europe. — 
Lochcia  h  the  moat  northern  port  in  the  dominions  of  tlie  itnan.  It  stands 
ia  lat.  15"  42'  N.  Its  territory  is  arid  and  barren.  Although  the  harbour 
19  inconvenient,  a  conaiderable  trade  in  coffee  is  carried  on  here  with  Cairo 
through  Djidda. — Zchid^  before  the  harbour  was  choked  up,  was  the  most 
commercial  place  in  the  Tehama.  It  is  situated  hetvvGi*n  5  and  6  leagues 
S.S.W,  of  Beit-el- Fakih,  near  the  largest  and  most  fertil?  wad^  or  torrent 
in  the  country.  Thu  present  building*  occupy  oaly  ahout  one-half  of  the 
former  extent  of  the  town»  It  is  still  distinguisihed  by  an  academy^,  and 
is>  besides,  the  seat  of  a  dowlah,  a  mufti,  and  three  kadi*. — March  or  Ma- 
riaba  wtis,  according'  to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Ye- 
men ;  but  it  ia  now  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Djofj  which  is  now  inde< 
pendent,  of  the  iman  of  Yemen. 

Hadhamaut.]  Hfldramaut  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  a  desert, on  the 
N.E.  by  Ornman,  on  the  S»E.  by  the  eea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Yemen.  It 
is  principally  proTerned  by  inilependent  chiefs.  It  enibraceji  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Seger  anil  Mahrah,  whei^e  frankincense  prows.  T\m  har- 
bours of  Seger  are,  Haaoc  on  the  great  gulf  of  Kuria  Muria,  surrounded 
with  isles;  bIho  Merhat  and  Dasar.  Doan  i»  a  large  town  in  Hadratuaut 
Proper,  situated  25  days'  journey  from  Sana,  and  1 1  from  Kesihin,  a  city 
on  the  flea-coast.  Hadramaut  exports  frankincense,  gum-arabic,  dragons* 
bloody  myrrh,  and  aloes,  which  last  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Socotora, 
that  belongs  to  the  aheikh  of  Doan.  It  has  also  a  few  manufactures,  and 
supplies  Yemen  with  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  and  tlie  knives  called  jambea, 
which  the  Arabs  wear  in  their  belts, 

Omman.]  Omman  comprehends  the  coast  extending  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  C4ipe  Ras  al  Khad,  or  Rasalgate,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Per- 
sian gnlf.  The  interior  in  little  known,  but  the  coast  is  diversified  by 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  welUwatered,  so  that  it  abounds  in  grain  and 
fruit.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  the  best  seamen  in  Arabia.  Tbeir  re^Beln  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  planks  are  not  nailed,  hut  tied  or  newed  together. 
Nadir  Siiah,  in  the  last  century,  conquered  the  whole  province ;  but  the 
native  princes  have  sitice  regained,  and  atill  preserve,  the  dominion  over  it. 
The  iman  resides  at  Ulstah.  Maakat,  or  Muscat,  containing,  according  to 
Fraser,  from  10,000  to  12^000  inhabitants,  is  the  large&t  city  and  princi- 
pal port  of  Omman  ;  and  was  in  ancient  timea,  a.*^  it  is  now,  the  entreijol 
of  the  merchant  goodi*  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  Indies.  The  Portuguese 
invaded  it  in  1508,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  150  years,  but  they  were 
at  lengtli  driven  out.  The  independent  principality  of  Sehr  lies  towards 
capo  MosHundom,  which  commands  iho  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf. 

Hajah,  or  Lachsa.]  The  province  of  Hajar^  or  Lachsa,  occupies 
nearly  the  wliole  of  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Grea' 
part  of  the  interior  consists  of  sandy  plains,  but  the  coast  ia  fertile  and 
well-peopled.  Lachsa  is  its  capital,  anti  is  situated  near  the  moutFt  of  the 
Astan,  opposite  the  Bahrein  islands.  Katiff  and  Koneit  are  other  conui- 
derable  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  Hubsist  chiefly  by  pearl  fisheries. 
The  piracies  committed  by  the  sailors  on  the  ctwist  were»  within  thni  cen- 
tnr)',  ao  extensive,  that  in  1809  the  liritish  fitted  out  aji  expedition  for  the  ■ 
purpose  of  chastising  them,  'lliey  took  Ras-«l-khima^  the  principal  port  ■ 
on  the  cofLst,  burned  70  vessels,  and  mndft  considerable  plunder.  The 
tribe  of  Bern  Khaled  were  fonnerl'  <rn8  of  Lachsa,  hut  it  now 
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side  of  the  Pensian  gulf,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia,  may  be  conBidertid  aa 
part  of  Laohsa.  Tbe  ricliest  peail  fishery  in  the  wnrkl  is  proNeouti^d  at 
these  iftlaiids.  The  pi-iaci[ml  of  thum  is  tlie  Aual,  anciently  the  Tylo«, 
which  ie  situated  90  milea  W.N.W.  of  Bushire, 


Auihoritles,2  Abulfedae  descriptio  Arabije,  Ed,  Rommel,  Gotling^. 
1802,  Si^o, — Mari^y*8  History  of  the  Arahians,  undyr  the  povproment  of 
the  khalifs,  1758,  4  vols.  8vo, — ^Marpliy'a  General  History  of  the  Arabs, 
1816,  4to, — The  Arabian  Nights,  tran&lated  by  Edward  Forater,  1810,  4 
%'ol8.  8iro. — ^Niebubrs  Travels  throagli  Arabia,  &c.  1792,  8vo. — Travela 
i»  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia,  by  J«  Grifiilhs,  M.D»  1805,  4to, — 
Lord  Valentia'a  Travels. — ^AU  Bey's  Travels,  1815,  4to.^Fund^iben 
dea  Orients^  heraiilsg.  von  v.  Hammer*  Wieii*  1809—18,  G  B.  fol. — 
MiU's  History  of  Mahommedanism,- — Burckhardl'a  Travels  in  Arabin, 
1828,  4to. ;  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wabahys,  1830,  4to.— Carte 
de  I'Arabie  d'apres  Niebnbr  et  D'Anville,  Paris,  par  Tardieu. 


Great  Divisions  and  ExtcnL^  Modem  Peraia  bat  present  divided  into 
Eastern  and  fVestern  ;  the  former  being  denominated  Ajghanislafit  wliilst 
the  latter  etill  retains  its  wonted  appellation.  We  are  of  course  necessitated 
to  treat  these  as  distinct  monarchies,  and  will  commenee  with  the  latter. 
The  range  of  country  eomprehended  within  the  limits  of  these  now  separate 
atates  forms  an  extensive  and  lofty  upland,  elupin^  on  all  sides :  on  the  ^H 
to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean, -^-on  the  W.  to  the  hasin  of  the  Tigli^ 
and  Euphratea,^ — on  the  N,  to  the  hasin  of  the  lower  Araxeft,  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  basin  of  the  Oxna,— and  on  the  E.  to  that  of  the  Indus.  Tlius 
considered,  Femia  m  quite  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from  all  the 
conntrie-s  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  though  comprehending  several  distinct  basins 
on  its  vaMt  surface,  yet  the  points  in  which  these  resemble  one  another  are  80 
many  and  bo  pecuhar,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  denomination  of  one  whole. 
This  great  upland  extends  upwards  of  20  degree*  from  the  W,  of  the 
Zagroa  to  that  of  the  Afghanistan  mountaim*,  or  nigh  1,2 UO  B.  miles,  by  10 
degreea  of  medial  breadth;  ihua  containing  a  Burface  of  about  800,000  B. 
square  miles.  As  the  boundaries  of  Western  and  Easteni  Persia  are  very 
indistinctly  marked,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  flnctuation,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  happenn  to  prevail^  it  in  impossible  to  be  precise  in  this  point.  Had 
the  political  state  of  this  extensive  region  allowed  us  to  consider  and  de- 
scribe it  as  one  whole,  the  task  of  description  would  have  been  easier,  its 
political  and  natnral  boundaries  harmonizing  together.  Or,  had  we  been 
permitted  to  avail  onraelves  of  Kinnier's  plan,  who  describes  it  according 
to  the  boundaries  it  possessed  in  the  bright  days  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
when  it  reached  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Persian 
gulf  to  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus, — though  the  field  of 
description  would  have  been  much  larger,  it  would  have  also  been  still  more 
distinct,  and  would  have  exhibited  a  more  grand  and  interesting  scene  to 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  the  politician  and  tlie  philosophical  investi- 
gator. But  we  must  bow  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  tiescrihe  it,  not 
as  it  was,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  but  as  it  now  is^ — a  mere  *  nm^i 
nominis  umifva,*  frittered  down  into  two  insignificant  monarchies,  one  of 
which  exists  but  in  name,  and  tlie  other  is  silently  and  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia,  as  snfnv  before  the  vernal  sun. 

Name.'}  The  name  Persia  is  not  that  by  which  tfie  natives  have  ever 
designated  the  extensive  region  to  which  that  appellation  km  been  given 
both  by  the  ancients  and  modems.  The  ancient  and  native  designation  of 
Persia,  collectively  taken,  is  Iran  ;  the  name  Persia  only  belongecl  to  a 
province  of  that  region,  and  one  which  had  no  political  consequence  till  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  This  extensive  plateau  was  peopled  by  many  tribes,  of, 
perhaps,  different  races»  of  which  the  Persians,  projierly  so  called,  formed 
only  one  i-ace  ;  but  these  having,  in  process  of  time»  obtained  the  political 
ascendancy  over  tbe  re»l,  the  name  was  naturally  transferred  by  the  Greek 
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biatoriam  to  the  whole  nigion,  just  as,  in  after  tJmes,  the  Rdnmii  historiam 
diaignnted  the  same  re^on  hy  the  name  of  Parthian  the  Parthuins  bcinjf 
the  ruling  trihe  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  hy  t!ie  namt*  of  Persiay  when 
the  Persians  again  obtaineci  the  aieendaaey.  But  tlje  appellation  of  Pevjiia 
having  become  Btaraped  hy  the  sanction  of  cla^^sical  and  even  of  sacred 
authority,  it  has  coiitinned  to  he  the  name  of  ihe  whole  re^ori  ever  Bince 
Tlie  name  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  till  the  time  of  tlie  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  h  the  jL^^etieral  opinion  that  uiidef 
the  name  Ehim^  Persia  m  de8i|!;nated  in  the  earlier  sacred  writings  j  hut 
this  seems  to  he  a  mistake,  for^  hy  tfiat  name,  Persia,  properly  so  called, 
was  not  meaiitj  hut  only  the  soutliern  and  mountainous  part  of  Media,  to 
the  N.  of  Susiana,  and  sometimes  Susiana  itselfJ  On  t!ie  Persepolitau 
monuments  Persia  is  denominated  Airan,  in  the  Pehlivi  langua|^^e,  or  the 
old  Pernian,  which  vv^as  spoken  and  written  in  tl^e  time  of  the  Sa-ssaniail 
dynasty.  The  same  denomination  iy  engraved,  in  the  same  character^  on 
the  Saasanian  coins.  On  one  of  these  Artaxerxes,  the  fotin(h^r  of  that 
dynnasty,  is  denominated  *  Arlachetre  (in  modern  I*ei-sianj  Ardeshir)  the  vic- 
torioufl,  kini?  of  the  hins^  of  Strati  and  Anairan'  The  (Jreek  orthography 
of  these  Pehlivi  terms  ik  Ai*ianoon  and  Anarianoon,  or  Arians  and  Ana- 
rians.  In  Pehlivi^  Air  or  £ir  sig^iifies  '  faith  ;'  and  in  Scandinavian>  Eer 
means  the  same.  Airan^  or  Eirnn^  therefore,  sipfniiiea  *  the  land  of  be- 
lievers ;'  ttJid  Anairan^  or  Aneiran,  that  of  the  unbelievers.  This  deno- 
mination, therefore,  is  expressive*  not  of  a  political,  hut  of  a  religious  union 
oragreenn^nt,  and  the  system  which  united  them  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Ma^»  of  which  Zoroaster  was  the  reputed  founder.  The  Scythians,  be- 
yond the  Oxus,  never  receivetJ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  resolutely  and  steadily 
opposed  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster ;  and  their  country  was  on  this  account  de- 
nominated Alien  an^  or  *  the  land  of  unbelievers'  or  *  ijifideU :'  just  as  at 
this  very  day,  the  Mohammedana  d^fignate  the  regions  where  their  own 
faith  ia  professed  tty  the  appellation  of  /y/am,  and  where  it  is  not  by  that  of 
Kaufiristan^  or  *  the  land  of  Aait/frj,  or  Kajfri/f'  The  terms  Aria, 
Arianei  ArianUt  are  excluxively  ^ven  hy  Eratosthenes  and  Pliny  to  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  as  Midte  Brune  affirms^ 
tli&t  Ptolemy  applies  that  name  exclusively  to  Eastern  Persia.  He  applies 
it  only  to  the  lower  region  of  the  Etyniandnis  river.  Mela  uses  the 
name  Ariaiie  iii  t!ie  same  extensive  sense  an  Eratosthenes  antl  Pliny.  Tho 
Armenian  geographer,  Moaes  of  Chorene,  who  fluurisbed  In  the  Bfth  cen- 
tury, and  lived  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  Magiism  was  professed, 
includes  the  whole  Persian  empire  under  the  name  of  Aritma,  Bocliart, 
in  his  usual  way  of  referring  all  Orteiital  words  to  Hebrew  rootH,  having 
found  that  Herodotus  an^l  Pauaaniaa  affirm  that  the  Medea  were  orij^nally 
caUed  Ariij  and  their  country  Aria^  and  that  a  nation  nipfh  the  Cadusiana 
wae  denominated  Anania  by  Apollodorus^  ^signs  the  Hebrew  noun  ftnr, 
*  a  mountain,'  as  the  origin  of  the  appellation  ;  an<l  maintains  that  Media 
was  called  Hara  because  it  was  a  mountainous  retcion  ;  wliile,  dropping:  the 
aspirate,  the  Medc«  were  calletl  Arii^  or  '  mountaineers.'  Bocharts 
etymon  of  the  appellations  Arii  and  Aria  is  altogether  fallacious  and  incon- 
clusive. The  term  Eiran,  then,  meann  the  whole  region  where  Magiism 
was  the  professed  cxeed  and  popular  belief.     It  is  rather  inaccurate  in 

'  If  the  Eh/mnit  of  clniislcftl  wriien*  b*  identical  with  tlir*  ^Inm.  of  Scriptn  > 

tb*^  point  thftt  Etam  in  not  Persia.     EUtm,  iiide^Mi,  is  rlaswed  by  th«  piijphet  1  i 

Media;  Imt  so  also  is  Kir  in  tlw  very  aamt  chapter,  »o  that  we  cannot  ahsolut*  i^  vivi^c 
t\mi  hr  Ei»mt  Pernia  is  mmnt. 
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Jones  and  Malcolm  to  include  Assyria  and  Babylon  uDdei*  tbat  deaigna- 
liou,  aa  the  Magian  tenets  were  never  professed  by  the  soFerelfOiH  of  the 
one  or  the  other :  Zabiisn)^  or '  the  wornhip  of  the  host  of  heaven*  bebg  the 
professed  religion  of  these  states.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
because  JSirau  was  the  original  designation  of  Persia  at  laige,  ibere  was, 
therefore,  a  unity  of  political  government,  as  well  as  of  religious  faith. 
The  one  might  exist  without  the  other,  as  it  did  in  HiiidooBtan  previous  (o 
the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism,  and  as  it  still  does  in  Europe,  which, 
though  denominated  ChruUndomt  or  *  the  region  of  Christianity/  consists 
of  many  political  and  mutually  independent  states. 

Modern  Divisions. — Western  and  Eastern  Persia  have  been  so  constantly 
confounded  as  one  political  statej  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
down  to  the  death  of  Nadir  Shaw  in  174i7]  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit both  under  one  table. 


Aderbeidjiui 

Itojc  Apne 

Faristari 

GUiUin 

Mazanderauii    - 
Astrabod  or  Korkang 


AjKkiM  DivuioHM 


Atropatia 


Media  Magna 


Persia 


Gede  and  Cadusii 


-     We«tem  Pcrcia 


Hyrcania 


Western  Kitumsan      ParthiA,  &c. 


Eastern  Khorasan        Aria  and  Margiana^ 


SoitCatin 


Haxarees   and  ) 
BimaukM      j 


Drangiana 


Paropaoiisus 


CititK 

Tauris 
Ardebil 
JVIaragbai 
Khoy 
Manint 
,  Ooroomeeab 

Ispahan  .  Do. 

Casviii 
Kom 
Kashati 
Tehemyn 
SbeeraiH 

Moi^gaub  .        Do. 

Kazeron 
Komusludi 
Yescdekast 
iiJ^«ht  Do, 

\  EinseUy 

f  Amol  D©. 

J  Saree 
1  Bidfruosh 
Ij^  p'ambad 

Astrabtid  -  Do. 

pDamghsim  -  Do* 

I  Semtioon 
I  Nishnpooi 
I  Toon 
^  TubbuB 

\  esd 

Mesched 

Tershiz 

Hcraut 

Furrah 

Subzw&r 

Marou  A\  Hood 

Marou  Sbob  Jehaiui 

SexTukbs 
r  Dooftbauk 
I  Jellallnbad 
{  Naswarabad  fiost 
C  Baumecaun  *  Do, 

)  Gbaur 
1  Gensbk 
(_  GHnxua  -  Do 


£ast«m  PenBu. 


Do. 
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Modem  Divuiotu. 
Afgbemtstauiii  E. 

AfghanLstauii,  W. 
Beloochistttuo 


Mekrftuji 


Jmrient  DivitioHt, 


Ar&cbosia 


Gedrofiia 


Konnaun 


CttrmBiuA 


Kluiettetui,  or 


Sujuna 


CUiH. 

C  Cabul 

]  JeUallalwd 

Condafaar 
f  Kilauii  Nitner 

Soheraub 
<  Nooshky 

KhoBdar 
|_Bastnan 
"Kidge 

Bunport; 

Pungjore 

Ottadel 

Churbar 

Gwutttir 

Hussurkurd 

Kennaun 

Valasghixd 

Bumoi 

Regan 

Krook 

Pooref 

Fobry 

Girost 

Meeruuib 

Sbusbter 

Ahwaz 

Rambormcmz 

Behaban 

Doorek 

EndLan 

Mashoor 


Do. 


Do. 


Waatem  Pecsia. 


Do. 


R^mttrkt  on  tht  Comparatire  Geography  ofPtrtia^l  W«*hAr«  not  r«nlar«>d,  io  the  abof«  tabta,  lo 
dautfy,  with  miiiitte  exactnesa/the  andent^  and  modero  divUiom  of  this  rofion ;;  the  d^fflcuttf  of  tha 
■abject  dctera  lu.  WbeDerer  tlie  R(ici«DiU  weDtbflfODd  the  llralti  of  Leiier  Axia,  or  vrlthotit  those  of 
the  Roman  «raplrp,  thpy  Hem  gntdtiany  to  Hiit«  loci  light  of  their  enl^Mrt  lUI  it  became  lmmer«ed  in 
alsUMit  total  darkoeM^  Let  any  odp,  for  example,  exaralae  the  freofraphical  notice*  wliJch  haw  b««i 
fltrtB  oatbe  enhject  uf  Pcr«ia,  fntm  H^nidfitiu  down  tg  Ptaiemy,  and  be  will  flad  thetn  Ux  be  utterlj 
aieafre,  laconabt^nt,  and  euntriidlrtury.  The  reasoaaof  thij  are  obrioiu.  No  rouDtrf  ha«  amdertfone  to 
nany  rerolutionii  m  Peftie-^roatiauaUyaJtertDi^lta  political  aapoct,  and  dii«rrKtij:inf  Ita  feographical 
IMMDeivclatare.  Thoufli  iliie  firwIcB  liad  mncb  poUtliaU  conoactitHi  with  Peraiap  aad  tliaugfa  lntt!rc«un« 
a  and  Athene,  orThebee,  or  Sfwrta,  wm  as  frequent  in  ancieot  dmotoji  between  I^ndon 
.  at  tile  preeeQt  day,  yet,  by  aonut  ■trBBftt  fttallty,  they  hare  ^reo  lu  no  Ii|rbt  od  Lta  ffeography, 
little  OD  the  flubject  -oi  ita  hiatory.  The  Macedoniaa  coDqiicat,  one  would  hare  tbo light,  ai  it 
gave  them  a  ruinplete  uppurtmiiLy  of  asceTtalniof  the  geofraphy  oiid  the  laoguAge,  rellgioa  and  idbh- 
IMn  of  PeniaH,  would  hare  fumlsJlic'd  a  fine  tberno  fur  the  pen  of  eorne  Greek,  eapi?c{aJily  when  it  |a 
feeoUetSlad  that  it  waa  not  a  mere  ha«ty,  thotr^h  succ^aftful,  teiroad,  but  that  the  whole  regiun  waa 
IrmTcnad  in  three  different  niutna  by  the  umiea  of  a  prine^,  wha  waii  hhaaeir  a  learned  and  inqaiiitlTa 
ecmitacror.  As  to  the  Elainani,  we  hare  received  from  them  aome  additionai  notk«e  *>t  the  regton 
between  Mmiat  Tatirua^  and  the  Tlifrbi ;,  but  nulhiug  more.  They  were  enfa|red  in  almoat  ooatioaal 
IwMtilitiea  with  the  Parthian^,  and  their  »uel^enora  th«  Pereiani  ^  and  rery  little  Intaroourae,  exrept 
what  I'W  merely  political,  Bwt  titok  place  between  the  rival  pnwera.  The  reilgloua  and  political  In- 
•titutioM  of  th«  Eaat,  their  toUl  differenc*  ©f  language  and  maaneni,  and  their  anti-ootiiirerclal  pr»> 
Jodieea,  together  4>vith  that  continoal  jealonry  of  foreign  interference  which  tarki  in  the  boaoma  U 
Orltotala  and  oriental  de«pota,  hare  thrown  a  jmrpetuat  bar  in  the  way  of  geographical  diarorery, 
and  eren  tbli  hu  been  inareaaed  by  the  intolerant  |«r^udloe«of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  In  fact,  if  w* 
al^tain  little  light  «n  thi!  subject  of  Peratan  gvognpby  from  the  andenta  we  do  not  obtain  murh  mortt 
from  tbo^e  of  the  Tjt&K  wh^tlier  ArahUui  or  Fenlaik.  They  gire  ua.  Indeed^  a  new  politiral  uoraend*. 
tare  siurb  aa  the  country  happened  tu  have  at  thu  time  when  they  wrote ;  but  they  are  not  acrnrala 
Id  their  deuriptioni :;  and  it  li  imposaibla  to  rerify  Uieir  geo^aphy  by  comparing  it  with  andeat,  finr 
they  were  neither  arqaaioted  with  Greek  nor  Roman  geography,  nor  with  that  of  their  own  country, 
ireriooi  to  the  introduction  of  Mi»hamme<fbm.  The  aafii«B»  lieaidea,  which  occv  111  tlheir  worica 
are  m  different  in  their  orthography  frcriti,  tlioM  mentioo^d  ia  tli«  Oroak  and  Rmbu  wrilar*,  that,  hm% 
Iter  aome  concomitant  drcumataacei  caaually  mentioned,  It  la  nearly lmpo«lb4e  to  raoofabe  then  vaAiKt 
atKh  a  ditg^iM     It  lit  hetJdee.  extremely  difflcuU  to  reprawnV  SiaaiSi  U'tui  ^ctibD^cv^H  "^  ^^h«>i»*>' 
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U>tt«n;  and  (t  Ua&  btien  '(VTetcbEdlrdiiSgiued  by  surb  CMropcNiD  trarellera  b«  were  igiMtrint  of  Uia 
Oriental  limgungea.  la.  idditioD  to  all  thii*  It  tttXtn  happen*  tiL&t  thi>  urthofrmphj  of  on?  author  diOen 
rrom  that  »i  amUher  ;  one  expmsiu.g'  i(  in  Tku-kl«li,  another  in  Aribir,  and  m  third  (n  Fi<naiRj].  D*  Ao. 
rille — who  WAS  undoubtcKlly  tlio  l>e&t  gvograplier  which  Europe  has  yet  produced — made  up  hia  mitp  of 
Portia  i-h.i«tly  froio  the  msrchi**  of  Tlinpor-Bck  in  Shercfeddin^  aodfroin  what  otln<r  Orivntttl  Izifurma. 
tion  he  wnld  procure  ;  but  atill  lii«  toap  is  «xoeedingly  ni^^agre^  and  ver  jr  itniAccuriit*',  attd  Iip  Iwli  hvtn 
able  to  do  very  Little  toward*  duddatli^  ita  comparative  gcr>fraph]f.  Stili  it  was  impossible  lor  him. 
in  the  deficiency  i»f  hia  informaHon,  to  do  Iwtter.  r(>raia  iiaving  beeu,  of  late,  explored  in  differeat 
directioDK  liy  both  French  and  BritUli  trmvcllen  parlicuiarly  the  latter,  a  inv«t  fund  ofaddltiotui  know 
lpdg«  has  boeot  ubtaiued  rrKvJrdlog  its  Ifltolor  gvofraphy ;  it  ie,  bowett!r»  BtlU  rcry  defective. 

WESTERN  PERSIA, 

boundaries  of  Western  Persia*"]  Western  Peiiia'is  at  present  Ixjunded 
by  ArmfMtm  and  the  Ctupian  sea,  bath  in  posHe§sioii  of  RnHHin,  on  the  N. ; 
by  AMmtic  Turkey  on  the  W. ;  by  tlie  Persian  gulf  oti  th<*  S. ;  and  by 
Affiflianirttan  on  the  E.  Its  greatest  extent  is  froni  the  ^Hfiiiity  of  Mount 
Ararat  on  ih«  N.W.,  to  tliat  of  Hevat  on  tlie  S.E,,  or  nearly  1,000  B. 
niilea.  But  fiom  the  pass  of  Moaot  Zagros,  near  Holware,  to  the  same 
point,  and  nearly  the  same  latitudp,  is  900  B.  miles.  Tlie  medial  breadth 
is  about  GOU  B.  miles ;  mo  that  the  whole  ai-ea  of  Wei^t/ei'u  Pei^ia  is  little 
above  half  tfiat  of  Pemsia  at  lar|?e. 

Supetjicial  liJttenL]  The  tabular  surface  of  Western  Persia  ia  thus 
variously  estimated  : 

By  Arrowsraith's  map,  -  -  - 

Reichaiid's  map,  .  «  - 

Hafisel,              _  _  ^  - 

Olivier  and  Stein,  .  -  - 

Graeb«rg,          _  -  .  - 

Bertuclk,  in  the  Weimar  Journctl  of  1816, 

Balbi.       -        -  -  - 

It  is  el(?ar,  on  the  most  supeirfieial  iJispection,  that  tlie  first,  or  Arrow- 
»mith'ii  adme^asureraentj  is  by  far  too  much,  whilst  that  of  Bertuch  errs  ai 
greatly  in  o  conti-ary  respect.     Balbi,  in  the  latest  euuinei^tiou  of  I828«i 
assigns  460,000  B.  square  miles  for  Persia ;  Rut  from  this  statement  th# 
khanate  of  Erivan  and  district  of  Nakshivanj  which  composed  Persian  Ar^j 
menia,  or  the  provinc4J  of  Aran,  must  be  excluded,  being  now  annexed,  bjjj 
conquest  and  treaty,  to  tlie  Russian  empire. 


Cenrnn  mile*. 

BrUiMh  mite,. 

29^006       - 

.  .      623,637 

23,096      - 

496,564 

2-2,104      - 

475,--»6 

2-i,()00      - 

473,OfJO 

gl,!Wi(J      - 

472,140 

,     15,210       , 

332,4a» 

23  300       - 

477,300 

CHAP.  I.-mSTORY. 

For  the  earliest  aci-ounta  of  this  extensive  region  we  are  indebted  partly  to 
sacred  Scripture,  and  partly  to  the  Greek  historianst  From  the  former  we 
learn  that  Eitim  was  a  powerful  monarchy  in  the  days  of  Abraharaj  1921 
B.C.  In  tlie  time  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  Aledia  appean*  to  havoi 
been  a  province  of  bis  empire,  a.s,  to  tbh  region,  as  well  aa  that  to  the  N. 
of  the  Kizil-Ozan,  the  Ten  Tribes  were  transported  by  this  nctorioum 
sovereign.  Elam  or  Suaiana  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  dependent' 
kingdom  on  ibe  monarch  s  of  Ninevuh  ;  but  whetlier  the  empires  of  Nine  veil] 
and  Babylon  included  ancient  Persia,  or  Ears,  and  Keiman^  and  the  other 
provinces  of  Western  Persia,  ia  doubtful ;  for  the  marveJIous  exploits  of  a- 
Ninus  or  a  Semiramia  are  romance,  not  history.  It  is  by  no  meana  im- 
probable that  a  number  of  independent  Bovereiguties  existed  in  the  regioa 
collectively  denominated  Persia^  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  a  Dejocea  or 
a  Cyrus ;  but  of  these  no  monumental  records  exist- 
A/aces*]  Setting  aside  the  fabulous  naTT«U'9«s&  o(  a  Cteaisa^  a  Diodoms 
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SiciiluB,  or  Justina?)  the  true  history  of  Pei*6ia  cornmeDcias  vvitli  tlic  naigu  of 
Dejocea,  the  Mede,  710  IJ.C»  accordiag  to  Herodotua,  the  venerable  father 
of  HiHtory.  The  Medea  having  throwii  off  tht^  Assyrian  yoke  during  %he 
coitfuHion  which  fuUowed  on  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  chose  this  personaga 
for  their  sovereign.  According  to  Herodoliw,  he  waa  at  once  the  Itomidiis 
and  Nama  of  hi»  native  country.  He  instituted  a  code  of  laws  for  hia 
count rj'inen,  fortified  Ecbatana,  ttod  made  it  tlie  cajjital  of  his  domiiuon»| 
which  he  exumded  on  eTery  aide,  anil  invadtni  Assyriat  then  in  the  decline 
of  il9  power.  But  llie  ABByriau  inonarc-h  anticipated  his  design  by  meeling 
him  in  the  great  plain  of  Hagau,  where  ho  utterly  routed  his  ai-uiy,  and 
slew  his  opponent. 

Phraorlci\2  He  waa  succeeded  by  hia  §oii  Pbraoites,  who  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  It  seemB  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  hiB  father^  and  the  dcBtruction  of  Ecbataii,  he  should  not  only  Imve 
beeti  able  to  expel  the  AsHyrian  invaderB,  but  aho  to  conquer  the  whole 
tract  W,  of  Media,  to  the  HaJya  in  Asia  Minor*  Hia  career,  however,  was 
cut  short  while  invading  Assyria,  where  he  perished  with  the  greater  part 
of  hia  army. 

Cyajcaret,^  Cyaxarea,  hiK  eon,  succeeded  him.  This  active  and  intrepid 
prince  expelled  the  Asayriana  from  hisrountry,  defeated  them  in  their  own 
territories,  pui^ued  them  to  their  capital,  Nineveh,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  taken  it,  but  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  Scythians,  which  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  order  to  oppose 
their  progress.  In  this  laist  attempt,  however,  he  was  unBucces.iful,  being 
totally  routed  by  these  nomadic  horde«,  who  overran  not  only  his  kingdom, 
but  all  Western  Asia  besides,  which  they  kept  in  subjection  for  28  years, 
until  they  were  utterly  exterminated  in  a  general  massacre.  After  which, 
the  warlike  Cyaxares  commenced  another  war  with  the  Asayria-ns,  whoso 
capital,  Nineveh,  he  again  beeieged,  and  now  took  and  levelled  with  tlio 
dust,  in  conjunction  with  hifi  ally,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  601  B.C. 
The  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Susiana  were  the  last  conquest*  made  by  thia 
prince, 

Cj/rus  and  ike  Persian  D}fnash},~\  Cyaxare*  was  succeeded  by  Asitfaget^ 
who  reigned  35  years,  Mmidanc,'\\\H  daughter,  was  married  to  Carabysc^ 
king  of  Persia,  then  a  small  and  inconsiderable  state.  The  fruit  of  this 
marriage  was  the  great  Cyrus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  bis  uncle  Ct/axares, 
son  of  Astyages,  conquered  the  Lydians  and  Baylonians,  captured  Babylon 
by  turning  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  slew  Belshazzar.  Cyaxares 
Was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  as  he  liad  no  chihlren  of  his  own,  and  by 
tliia  event  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  wa."!  traoMferred  to  the  Persians,  after 
the  Median  dynasty  had  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  176  years,  under  a 
Buccession  of  fi^e  princes,  from  Dejoces  to  the  death  of  Cyaxai'es.  The 
Persian  dpia.sty,  founded  by  Cyrus,  la**ted  207  year8>  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  under  a  guccession  of  13  kings,  and  ended  with 
Darius  Codomanus^  in  3:^0  B,C-  The  reign  of  this  dynasty  is  chiefly  dk*- 
tinguished  by  its  htefl'ectuat  attempts  to  reduce  the  little  states  of  Groped. 
The  numberlesa  armies  employed  for  that  purpose  proved  no  match  for  the 
amall  but  well-trained  hands  of  the  warlike  Greeks.  Nothing  but  the  inces- 
sant mutual  warfare  of  the  Grecian  republics*  with  each  other,  prevented 
the  early  aimihiilation  of  Persian  power,  which  was  at  last  accompliished  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  united  for  once  the  ever  discordant  Greeks 
uuder  his  victonous  banner. 

The  Seleucidte.J     Upon  his  decease,  a  tiru^Xe  *»t  mox^  xVvwk  "^^  ^' 
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duration  took  place  amongst  hb  victorious  generals ;  but  Persia  fell  to  the 
sliare  of  Selettcus  aiid  his  successors.  In  248  B.C.  the  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Parthians  revolted,  anci  foaiided  a  new  dynasty,  wliich  lasted  474<  years, 
and  which,  from  sniall  hegn^ning^j  i^ose  to  be  a  formidable  empire,  gradually 
stripping  the  Macedordau  kings  of  Syria  of  all  their  dominionLS  to  the  E. 
of  the  Euphrates,  Had  not  the  Roman  power  kept  them  at  hay,  the 
Parthian  erapire  would  have  included  aU  which  the  fonuer  Pcraiau  dynasty 
possessed  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  to  the  Hellespont.  But, 
though  the  Romans  checked  their  further  progress  westward,  they  could 
not  conquer  them  ;  anc!  the  BucressiYe  defeats  of  a  CraasuH  and  an  Anthony 
convinced  tlmm  that  the  ParihiaLs  were^  hy  no  means,  contemptiljle  adver- 
saries. Tlie  victorious  arms  of  a  Trajan,  indeed,  extended  the  Roman  power 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigrii* ;  but  tliese  conquests  were  productive  of  no 
lasting  benefit,  as  the  Komana  were  unable  either  to  extend  or  presence 
them,  and  the  Euphrates  was  again  made  the  eastern  limit  of  Roman  do- 
mination under  Ha<hian.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  witli  the  revolt  of  the 
Parthiani^,  the  Greeks,  under  Tlieodotus  also  revolted  from  the  Seleucidae, 
and  founded  a  new  dynai*ty  of  Greek  sovereigns  in  Bactria  and  Eastern 
Persia.  But  the  liistory  of  this  dynasty  is  very  obscure.  We  are  told  that 
DemelriuSf  one  of  that  dynasty,  subdued  and  civilized  Hindoostan^  and  that 
Eucralidas  reigned  over  a  thousand  cities.  But  this  Greek  empire  was  of 
short  duration,  being  oveithrown  by  a  honle  of  Scythians  from  the  N.  of 
the  OxuM, 

Ariaxarcs  and  the  SmAfinmn  di^nasi^.^  In  the  226tb  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Parthian  dynasty  was  completely  extinguishe*!  by  the 
valour  and  ambition  of  a  private  Petxian  of  mean  birth,  the  son  of  a  tanner, 
or  aboemaker,  who  assumed  the  flouble  diadem  antl  the  title  of  Artaxares, 
or  *  the  Great  Lion/  and  founded  a  new  dpiasty,  wliich,  under  the  appel* 
lation  of  the  Saisauian,  awayed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  for  more  than  four 
cenlurit's,  comprehending  a  succession  of  2B  sovereigns,  some  of  whom 
raised  Peraia  to  a  greater  degi'ee  of  prosperity  and  glory,  than  it  ever  en- 
joyed before  or  einee. — ShapooVy  the  second  king  of  tliis  dynasty,  over-ran 
all  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  defeated  the  Roman  emperor  Vale- 
rian in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  captivity  till  his  death. — 'Narses  was  the  most  unsuccessful  sove- 
reign of  this  dynasty.  Being  completely  defeated  hy  Galeriue,  he  waa 
forced  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peace  by  the  cession  of  five  large  districtu 
on  the  N.  of  the  Tigris,  besides  Nisihia,  to  the  Romans,  and  all  Armenia 
and  Aderbeidjan  to  Tiiidates,  the  Roman  ally  and  the  vassal  sovereign  of 
Armenia,  so  that  on  that  side  the  Kizil-Ozan  formed  the  Peraian  boundary 
to  the  days  of  Julian. — Sfiapoor  II.  was  a  great  and  politic  prince,  who 
recovered  all  the  provincen  which  his  predecessor  had  been  forced  to  yield. 
— Under  Far?*a«pj  VI,  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Armenia,  l*eW  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty,  was  aholisbed,  and  the  country 
divided  between  the  Romans  and  Persians*— His  successor  Peroses  or 
Ferooz,  was  a  rash  and  unfortunate  prince,  who  perished  with  his  whole 
army  in  an  expedition  against  the  Hunns  of  Sogdiana- — Uhosroesj  auf' 
named  '  Nusbeerwaun  llie  Magnanimous,*  was  the  greatest  prince  of  thU 
ilyuaaty,  and  during  hia  long  and  prosperouH  reign  of  48  years,  Persia 
made  a  brilliant  figure  on  the  scene  ol  history.  In  his  wars  with  the 
Romans  be  waa  eminently  successful,  and  the  force  of  his  arms  was  felt 
/>«  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
Fenmn  gulL  He  plundered  Aniiocb, — captured  vW  ftUoi\^  t«tVc^«a  of  Oara, 
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long  regarded  as  an  impregimble  bulwark  agatnsl  Persian  mraaionj-^sub- 
dued  Colchis, — drove  the  Abpsiniiins  from  Yemen, — marched  a  Persian 
arniy  along  the  sboies  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  Indian  ocean,  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,^ — ^slew  ttie  Hindoo  rajah  of  Siiidy,  and  cojn|uered  the  whole 
of  the  Delta, — expelled  ibo  Hunns  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus — crossed 
the  Hiiowy  range  of  the  Ja:$per,  and  planted  hi»  standard  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
Western  Imaua.  Under  this  conqueror,  the  limit  of  Persian  domination  in- 
eluded  the  district  of  Fargana  or  Kokun,  between  the  Akiau  and  the 
Ming-Bulak,  the  Beloor-Tag,  and  the  atraita  of  Ko«jund>  On  the  W.  of 
the  CaMpian  sea,  the  lofty  Caucasus  formed  the  northern  limit  of  his  em- 
pire, whilst  ite  gates,  its  passes,  and  its  mountain-fortresse'i}  were  garri- 
soned hy  bis  troops. — His  unworthy  son  and  successor,  Hoi'-mooz^  or  Ho\'- 
miadaSf  after  a  short  and  ingloriuua  reign  of  12  years,  was  deposed  by  hia 
own  general  Varanea,  and  alain  in  prison*^ — His  son  Chosfoen  iled  for  re- 
ftig©  to  the  Romans,  and  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by 
the  aid  of  Mauritius  and  the  arms  of  Rome.  While  Mauritius  bred,  Choa- 
roesi  evinced  Im  gratitude  by  living  in  peace  and  amity  with  biin ;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  news  of  his  deposition  and  death,  by  the  usurper  Phocas, 
raceiyed  hy  the  Persian  monarch,  than  he  declared  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, under  pretext  of  avenging  the  death  of  iMauritius.  During  the  con- 
fusion which  folio  wed  the  uauqiation  of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  empire  was.  in 
no  condition  to  withstand  a  Persian  invasion,  and  the  armies  of  Cbosraes 
8ucce€isively  reduced  Dara,  (which  he  had  formerly  ceded  to  Mauritius,) 
Amida,  Merdin,  and  Edessa, —  over-run  all  Syria, — took  Jerusalem  itself 
by  assaaltt  in  which  90,000  Christians  were  slain, — and  rifled  the  devout 
offerings  of  300  successive  years  of  pilgrimage  in  one  sacrilegious  day. 
Egypt^  which  had  been  exempted  from  foreign  invaaion  and  domestic  war 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  again  subdued  by  this  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Cyrus,^ — Pelusiunij  the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was  sur- 
prised hy  the  Persian  cavalry, — the  innumerable  channels  of  the  Delta 
were  crossed  with  impunity, — and  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  Mem- 
phis to  the  frontiers  of  Nubia,  explored  by  the  forces  of  the  great  king. 
The  conquerorj  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph 
through  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  <lesert ;  wbilwt  his  genemls  advanced  with 
other  armies  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  BoBphoru»,  and  a  Persian 
army,  stjilioned  at  Chaicedon,  insulted  for  10  years  the  majesty  of  Con- 
stantinople. Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  the  city  of  Ancyra^  and  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  prince;  and  from  the  long 
disputed  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  limits  of  PerHian  do- 
mination were  suddenly  ajid  once  more  extendetl  to  t!ie  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  under  the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  the 
great  Nusbeerwaun.  Intoxicated  with  such  a  succession  of  victories  and  con- 
quests, Chosroes  rejected  every  offer  of  peace  made  by  HeracUus ;  refusing 
to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  the  abjuration  of  their  faith,  and  the  em- 
bracing uf  the  worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Christians.  At  last  the  dormant 
energlei^  of  Heraclius  were  roused  by  the  intolerant  insolence  of  the  Magian 
monarch,  and  the  clergy  seeing  the  fate  of  their  religion  involved  in  that  of 
the  empire,  contributed  the  wealtli  of  the  sanctuary  to  save  the  falling  state. 
In  the  course  of  a  six  years'  warfare,  HeracUus  recovered  alt  the  conquests 
which  Chosroes  had  won  during  20  years,  —  pursued  the  Persians  to  their  own 
territories, — and  avenged  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Deeallab,  and 
in  the  sack  of  Dustagherd,  the  favourite  residence  of  Chosroes,  the  fates  of 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem.     The  victories  and  conquests  of  ChQ%to«%  www«»- 
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VoMdtfird.J  At  Icngtl),  in  AA>.  6^2,  YwmAi^td,  » 
0I  Kboaroo,  who  ind  loi^  reiifled  in  ft  pmate 
vfttfd  to  the  Vaoenng  thnme, 
gleacD  of  bope  to  a  £illiiig  oatkNi*  Bot  ft 
rven  iicnclin,  bad  lately  vkcB  on  ibe  nde  of  Arabio.  Tbe  Auk  of 
omb—kw  wfaieb  tho  artfnl  impostor  Maboraet  bad  ibcre  escbedy  waa  mom 
•pfindiii^  >n<l  tbreat«fied  alike  tbe  aged  and  frofD^rat  aapb^a  of  Cock 
iliXbiople  and  Perm.  An  attack  had  bcem  already  nwde  on  tbe  IVnaa 
pofTer  by  tbe  Moalen  Aiaba  in  tbe  Ticioity  of  tbe  Enpbnlea,  after  tbey 
Md  been  defoled  and  driven  across  the  river,  abortly  after  tbe  acceanon 
of  Yaadejerd.  Still  they  horer^  on  tbe  skbta  of  tbe  empire,  and  bntii^ 
ftMeired  large  retoCorceaieitta,  tbey  again  powed  tbe  Enpbratcs,  and  ad- 
raneed  to  Kadeaia,  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  Cbaldean  deeerta,  wbere  tbey  atu^ked 
tbe  Pernant,  and  after  a  aeriea  of  engagements,  the  Penian  genend  was 
defeated  and  killed,  and  with  bim  npwarda  of  60,000  men.  .\fter  thia  de- 
njiive  victory,  tbe  whole  of  Irak  tabmitted  to  tbe  conqnerors ;  and  Ctesi- 

fcf  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  was  taken  and  pillaged.  The  dispirited 
iaoi — JmpreMtid  with  tbe  belief  that  the  last  hour  of  their  religion 
and  empire  waa  at  band — abandoned  tlieir  strongest  foa^ease^>  without  re- 
■tatance,  and  the  anformnate  Yatdejird,  after  having  collected  a  second 
army,  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  impetuons  Arabs,  and  otterly  de- 
feated. Tlua  event  completely  and  for  ever  decided  the  fate  of  the  Magian 
syRtem^  and  the  bouse  of  Sassan ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Persian  empire, 
from  tbe  Kuphiates  to  the  Intlos,  and  from  tbe  Persian  gulf  to  the  laxarte"- 
was  rapidly  overrun,  concjuered,  and  reduced  tu  tbe  obedience  of  the  khalif, 
Vamlejird  peri^bed  in  a  third  and  feeble  attempt  to  regain  his  throne,  and  his 
sorm  died  in  Cbina.  llie  female  branches,  however,  were  preserved,  and 
married  into  ibc  families  of  tbe  khalifn  of  the  bouse  of  All  and  Ommeyah, 
whose  descendants  were  thuH  ennobled  by  tbe  hlood  of  ibeir  royal  mothers, 
— 'rTiui  terminated  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  wbicli  had  ruled  Persia  415 
years,  and  tbe  memory  of  which  ih  still  clierisbed  by  a  nation  whose  ancient 
renown  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  an  Ardesheer,  a  Shapoor,  and  the 
great  Nusheerwaun. 

Persia  under  the  khaiifi,'}  After  this  disastrous  revolution  Penia  sunk 
into  a  Htate  of  political  inMipiificance,  a-n  a  mere  province  of  the  vast  empire 
fff  tlie  khalifsf  under  wboge  sway  it  remained  in  peaceful  Muhjectiou  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  Tbe  Magian  religjr>n,  thougb  proscribed  by  the 
conquerors,  was  utill  kept  alive  by  a  colony  of  expatriated  nalivea  in  the 
province  of  KhoraAauii ;  where,  amid  inaccessible  mountftins  and  deserts*  a 
number  of  tliu  natives  still  adhered  to  the  reli^ou  of  their  fathers.  Tlie 
la.Ht  Magian  of  name  and  power  was  3Iardavij\  who  preserved  his  inde- 
pendence amidst  the  rocky  fortresses  of  mount  Elboorx,  in  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  1 0th  century,  lint  his  soldiers  and  euccessors  the  Bowides  em« 
braced  the  Mussulmaun  faith.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  kbalifn,  nothing 
of  importance  occurs  in  Per»"  —   but  tbe  occasional  revolts  of  pro- 

riacml  goventan.    11m  '^^  however,  gradoally  declined  ; 
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antl  tJie  boast  of  tbe  energetic  Aliijunzor,  lliat  he  couUl  easier  rule  tbo  East 
ttod  the  West  than  nmnage  a  ches'^-board  of  two  feet  square,  was  not 
raized  bjr  hia  mdoletit  suoc^aaors  of  tbe  ninth  conlury.  The  disordere  of 
ibe  Turkish  guards  (the  prffitorian  iobliers  of  the  East)^ — ibe  rise,  progrf  ss, 
aud  wars  of  the  Kainiatiaii  sectarieB,  (the  Wahabiies  of  tlie  day), — aiul  ttie 
exteiiNive  power  delegati»d  to  the  governon*  of  the  diHtaut  proviaccs,  acce- 
lerated the  downfall  of  the  power  of  the  khalifa,  Tlio  Tahcrian  dyna-sty 
reigned  for  four  generations  in  Chorasan,  tliough  they  nominally  acknow- 
ledged the  sway  of  the  khalif.  But  it  was  supplanted  by  one  of  those  ad- 
venturers ISO  coiiioion  in  the  East,  Yacoub-Ben-Liess^  the  eon  of  a  pewterer 
in  Siestau.  Hta  dynasty,  deuoiuinated  Sajfarians^  or  *  lVwt*rets/  from 
the  orjgiual  trade  of  the  founder,  filled  the  throne  of  Persia  for  tliree  gene- 
ationd^  until  reduced  by  Isniael-al-Sammanu,  who  obtained  Mawaialnahar 
and  Eastern  Pei'aia  from  the  khalLSi}.  Western  Persia  now  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Bourides^  the  successors  of  the  Deylamites,  who  for  more 
thao  a  century  ruled  here,,  and  estercised  all  the  tempoml  authority  of  the 
khalifs,  till  their  influence  and  dynasty  were  alike  subvertefl  by  Togrol 
Bey,  the  victorious  founder  of  tbe  Seljookiau  dyitasty^  in  A,D.  1055. 
The  Samffianiafi^  which  commenced  A.D.  901,  was  subverted  in  A.D,  999, 
by  its  own  servants,  and  the  successive  inroads  of  Turkish  trihcs  from  the 
banks  of  the  laxartes. 

The  SefJooA-iftn  Difnash/.^  The  S^^ljooktan  dynasty,  under  Togrol 
Self  and  liis  succL*ssors,  stripped  tiiose  of  Mabmood-Ghaznevi  of  their  do- 
mini^ons  in  Eastern  Persia,  and  confined  them  to  llie  narrow  tract  hetween 
the  Afghanistan  mountaims  and  the  Indus,  Their  empire  extendml  beyond 
the  Oxus,  even  to  the  bunks  of  tbe  laxartes ;  tlie  cities  of  Bokhara,  S«- 
inarcandr  and  Carizmo  owned  their  sway ;  and  the  name  of  Ai-MaUk  vras 
engraved  on  tbe  coins  of  the  distant  kingdom  of  Kha'^bgar  in  Eastern 
Toorkistan.  Not  content  with  the  conquest  of  Per^sia  and  Mawaralnahar, 
the  Seljookiau  sultans  extended  their  arms  and  their  conquests  into  the 
Greek  empire.  Armenia  antl  Ibedfi  were  ovenun  by  their  numerous 
tavulry,  and  the  natives,  an  unwarlike  race,  were  compelled  to  own  the 
superior  sway  of  Alp-Aralmij  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  victorious 
Togrol,  and  abjare  the  faith  of  the  cross.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Homanua  Diogenes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Malazgherd,  and  on  the 
plains  of  the  Morad-Shai,  sealed  the  fate  of  tbe  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire,  and  the  8eljookiaa  Turks  ubtained  a  Brui  foot- 
ing in  tbe  provinces  W.  of  tho  Euphrates.  After  ifie  demise  of  Al-Malek, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Seljookiau  sultans,  tbe  unity  of  the  Turkish 
empire  was  dissolved.  Tbe  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  tiis  brother  and 
Ids  four  song,  and  the  result  was  a  treaty,  which  made  a  lasting  separation 
in  tho  Persian  dynasty.  The  three  younger  branches  were  those  of  Her- 
man, Syria,  and  Room.  The  first  of  tliese  ruled  an  extensive  though  ob- 
scure dominion  in  Soutberu  Persia;  the  second  expelled  ih©  Arabian 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus;  whilst  the  third  obtained  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  provi[icos  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  continual  elTorts  to  poaaess 
the  whole.  The  history  of  the  Persian  branch  is  uninteresting.  It  ia  suf^ 
ficieut  to  say,  that  its  power  gradually  declined,  from  a  constant  seriea  of 
discord  and  misrule,  till  Togrol  III.  the  last,  a  most  dissipated  prince,  was 
slain  by  the  sultan  of  Karasm,  in  1193,  During  the  d«n*hne  of  this  *iy- 
nasty,  a  number  of  petty  princes  or  governors,  called  AUaheksy  rose,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  tlie  weakness  and  dissensions  of  their  Seljookian  tswiss- 
ters,  established  their  autbonty  over  some  of  l\ie  ^«.%\  ^y^n\wc«^  ^\  ^« 
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Persian  empire.     But  lliese  were  all  swept  away  hy  the  inundation  of  ibe 
Tartars  under  JengliiH-Khan, 

71te  Assassim.'}  Among  these  petty  dynBBties,  tlmt  of  the  Hasmnees, 
commonly  called  Ajfrnssina^  roae  into  g^reat  importance.  Von  Haniiner'a 
History  of  tlie  As^Hassins,  gives  a  brief  liui  periment  detail  of  the  riwe,  pro- 
gi-^eaa,  and  extinction  of  those  tremendous  sectarian;*,  whose  influence  para- 
lyzed for  so  many  years  the  noblest  Asiatic  potentates*  Tliey  originated, 
it  seems,  in  tJie  south  of  Persia  ;  their  founder  was  a  zealot  name<l  Ab- 
dailah,  whose  professed  object  was  to  conceal  the  tenets  of  his  disciples, 
till  a  prince  of  their  own  persuasion  should  be  seated  on  some  African  or 
Asiaiie  throne.  This  was  witli  some  difficulty*  after  a  lap^e  of  years, 
accomplished  ;  a  pretended  descendant  of  Mahomet,  releasetl  from  prison, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Et;ypt  i  and  the  doctrines  of  Abdallah — which, 
in  their  impious  and  daring  absuidlty,  hiire  no  slight  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  revolutionary  atheists  of  France=-bHcame  the  eHtablished  reli|^ion  of 
Africa.  Not  content  with  this  triumph,  the  seciariaim,  through  the  zeal  of 
tlieir  dais  or  missionaries,  dispersed  their  heresies  o%*er  Asia^  until  at  tength, 
in  ihe  lllh  century,  about  200  yeara  after  their  fii-wt  institution  by  Abilal- 
lah,  the  famous  Hassan- Ben- Sabah,  a  Persian  of  igntjble  extraction,  modi- 
fied them  HO  as  to  suithi'^  own  viewa  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  s^pread 
them  (under  the  title  of  the  '  Sect  of  the  Hasaanees*^ — the  word  being 
derived  from  Hmsaan,  tlieir  chief  promoter,)  over  the  greater  pait  of  the 
East.  Hassan  himself  was  one  of  ifiose  daring  characters  who  stand  out 
on  the  fore^n'onnd  of  hi*tory>  and  singly  fix  its  attention.  He  was  versed 
in  all  the  varieties  of  dissimulation  ;  patient,  but  unwearied  in  revenge; 
cool,  calculatin|5:j  and  well-read  in  the  volume  of  human  nature.  Under 
his  superintendence  the  Assai<sins — as  they  were  called — obtained  unpre- 
cedented supremacy  ihrou^diout  Asia ;  and  from  their  strong  Persian  fast- 
ness at  Al-Mawl,  where  Has<«an~— or  ^  the  Old  Man  of  the  mountain,'  as 
himi^tdf  and  bis  descendants  were  styled, — resided,  ^ave  laws  even  to  the 
khalifs  at  Bagdad,  Their  chief  weapon  was  tlie  dagger ;  they  rarely  en- 
(;aged  in  open  warfare  ;  but,  assuming  every  variety  of  disguisf,  and  Kpread 
by  thousands  over  every  part  of  Asia,  tliey  executed  their  chieftain  s  be- 
l»estf,  to  whom  they  were  devoted  as  to  a  deity,  with  adroit  and  insatiable 
enthuHiasm.  Nothing  was  too  mijjbty  nor  too  inglorious  for  their  revenge  ; 
neither  prince  nor  peasant  escaped  tbem^  for  they  moved  in  darkness  ;  and, 
in  point  of  numbers,  conaistency,  and  perseverance,  equalled,  if  they  did 
not  exceed  bishop  Haito's  army  of  rats.  The  manner  in  which  Hassan 
first  initiated  each  votary  into  his  sect  is  thus  picturesquely  described  :— 
"  There  was  at  Al-Mawt,  and  also  at  Masiat,  iji  Syria,  a  delicious  garden, 
encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  adorned  with  trees  and  flower*  of  every 
kind^ — with  murmuring  brooks  and  translucent  lakes — with  bowers  of  rosee 
and  treliices  of  the  vine^ — airy  halls  an«l  splendid  kiosks,  furnished  with  the 
carpets  of  Persia  and  the  silks  of  Byzanzium.  Beautiful  maidens  and 
blooming  boys  were  the  inhabitant*  of  this  delicious  spot,  which  ever  re- 
sounded with  the  melody  of  hirdn,  the  murmur  of  Btreains,  and  the  ravish- 
ing tones  of  voices  and  instruments — all  respired  contentment  and  plea- 
sure.— When  the  chief  had  noticed  any  youth  to  be  distinguished  for 
Btrength  and  resolution,  he  invited  him  to  a  baiiqtiet,  where  he  placed  htm 
beside  himself,  conversed  with  him  on  the  happiness  re^nerved  for  the  faith- 
"  d,  and  conmved  to  administer  to  him  an  intoxicating  draught  pjepared 
horn  t}ie  hyoHcy&mua.  While  insensible  he  waa  conveyed  into  the  garden 
of  delimit,  And  there  swakened  by  iVie  np^Wcuxiotk  oi  v\\w^te.    Ow  o^«vi- 
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ing  \uA  f!fm  dl  pftTfediae  nat  \m  viev;  tke  \Amtk  tytii 

boories  Barroanded  hinif  otig<ficBt  tft  ^ 

ean;  the  riclie«t  viands 

the  eJioic(«t  wintt  tpukled  is  ggtdf 

himself  radly  in  th«  parBcfiae  «C  l]» 

t«ndaiit9  coDfirmed  \he  delttsioii.     Wliai 

aiid  rtatnre  was  yielding  to  exfaanmiaw  ^Sbm 

aod  the  sleeper  trsnsponed  faadk  to 

maoicated  wh«i  bad 

of  all  he  had  experienoed, 

obedient  eerrmnta  of  the  Ii 

eat  aecreay,     Erer  alter  the 

the  deladed  enthawiff,  wmA  ht 

in  obeWng  the  commamd^  af  I 

of  paradise/' — After  a 

over  Asia,  the  Aaaaai 

khan  of  Taitary.     The 

of  this  heretical  and 

it,  till  this  prince  aent 

who,  having  sabdned 

daily  marched  against 

took  him  prisoner, 

of  12,000  Hawaneea,  an  act  by  whidh  he 

nation  he  conqnered.  for  llie  evib  be 

HoolakooJ]     After 
M aragha  in  Aderbeidjan,  and  derated  kk  tew 
tiFation  of  the  sciences.     FbOoaopbert  aad 
from  eveiy  part  o(  his  dorainiooa, 
the  direction  of  his  ^Toorite,  KawraddiB  3  Tc 
tain  close  to  Maragfaa  waa  levelled, 
foundation  of  which  atill  reaaainiy  a 
where  Kasroddin  formed 
name  Zidge  ul  Khanet.     The  aaeeHaon  eC 
Etlfchanuan  dynasty,  or  the  dynaaty  of  the  EeUm 
in  the  person  oi  MolmnDied  Kbodahwnrfati 

Tamerlane^}     Timoor,  or  Tanerlane^  «  he  » 
after  having  by  dint  of 
nahar  and   Eastern  PerBa,  fowHl  it  an 
prorinces  of  that  region,  at  ilflMct  ereiy  eaeaf 
After  the  death   of  that 
those  which  preceded  it,  periahed  with 
qnarrels  of  his  nninerona 

which  none  of  them  coold  wiehl ;  bat  it  was  aa  §m 
that  it  fell  under  the  away  of  Skak  Bokk,  mm  i4  flm 
hh  descendants.     It  waa  stall  ravaged,  hmmtwmr,  hf  ihi 
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the  Turkoman  chiefs  of  the  ^  aad  Kaar^  Mvomtnt,  or  *  tha  wU$»  md 
black  sheep,'  so  called  Iroai  the  iigvfaa  of  ihew  aaiaale  dgpirtiid  «■  d 

I  respective  standank.     Uaiin  Hiin  laniiaiiiad  ia  Maaaihif  hm  fw^ 
but  was  nnabie  to  leave  ao  aadtvidad  paaiar  aad  aa  aadfiygtil  iu^iw  ^ 
any  of  his  descendanu,— a  cvcaaMtaaee  whkh  paaal  iha  wwf  Uf^^ 
cession  of  a  dynasty  very  diflsmrt  froai  aay  «4iieh  had  ym 
Peniiau 


Tale  atatian^  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  influetice,  had  reai<teiJ  at  Ardebil 
in  Adeii>eidjan.  This  influence  arose  from  their  descent  from  Moasah, 
the  «eventh  Iraaum,  and  their  hereditary  reputairoii  for  sanctity.  Sfteik 
Sn^leoddiHj  one  of  this  family,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  great  Tinioor, 
ami  thti  supposed  sanctity  of  his  character  attracted  the  refj^rd  of  this 
fanatical  liero,  who  condeBcended  to  visit  iiim  in  his  retired  ccll»  and 
asked  what  fayour  he  could  confer  upon  him.  "  Release  those  prisoners 
yoa  have  brought  from  Iloum  (Anatolia)/'  waa  the  noble  answer-  Timoor 
complied  with  the  generous  request,  an<l  the  grateful  Turkish  tribes — 
being  seven  in  number — as  aooti  as  they  had  regained  their  freedom  de- 
clared themselves  the  devoted  disciples  of  him  to  whom  tbey  owed  it. 
Their  children  preserved  sacred  the  obligation  of  their  fathei-s,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  captives  of  Timoor  became  the  supporters  of  the  family 
of  Suffee,  and  enabled  the  son  of  a  devotee  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Persia. 
A  better  motive  for  obedience,  or  a  nobler  orig^in  of  power  is  not  to  be 
found  in  tbo  compass  of  history.  These  seven  Turkish  irihes,  continuing 
their  devoted  adherence,  ultimately  succeeded  in  raising  Ixmailf  a  descendant 
of  Suffeeoddinj  to  the  throae  of  Persia,  and  as  his  most  attached  and 
trusty  followers  weie  aftenvards  distinguished  by  the  privilege  of  wearing 
a  red  cap*  and  by  the  appellation  of  Kttzel  Bash  or  '  golden  headsj'  ivhich 
has  descended  to  their  poMterity.  The  change  which  Ismail  introduced 
was  not  merely  that  of  a  new  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  but  also  that  of  an 
established  schism  in  the  Mussulman  faith.  The  pious  anc^tors  of 
Ismail  had  always  cherished  a  strong  predilection  for  AU,  the  son*in-hiw 
of  the  pretended  prophet,  and  liis  nephew,  in  preference  to  Abooheker, 
Omar,  and  Osman^  by  whom  he  was  excluded  from  the  klmlifate.  The 
abettors  of  this  schism  were  called  S/tccah,f  or  *•  sectarians/  (which  had 
aJv^^^ys  been  the  appellation  of  the  votaries  of  Ali,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Bagdad  klmlifate^)  and  gloried  in  the  name,  as  this  schism  rendered  the 
Persians  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Smmes  or  ortboilox  Mohammedans. 
Ismail  cherished  it  as  the  surest  foundation  of  his  power,  and  chief  sup- 
port of  his  family.  This  produced  a  war  with  sultan  Selira,  the  political 
bead  of  the  Soonees,  who  advanced  from  ConNtmitinople  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  well  disciplined  army  to  chastise  the  Sheealia  and  their  t^bah, 
w!»om  the  Turks  denounced  as  the  slave  of  Satan.  An  action  took  place 
in  1514  in  the  plain  of  Khoee  on  the  frontiers  of  Aderheiiljan,  in  which 
Ismail  suffered  a  complete  defeat.  On  the  death  of  Selim,  howevx^r,  la- 
umil  resumed  his  native  courage,  crosse<l  the  Araxes,  and  conquered 
Georgia,  The  Suffaveflan  dynasty  thus  founded  antl  established  by  Ismail 
lasted  for  more  than  200  years. — Shah  Tfttnaxp,  his  successor,  was  only 
10  years  old  when  bo  mouTjted  the  throne,  and  reigned  53  yeai*s.  Notliinj? 
remarkable  occurred  during  \m  long  reign.  In  the  reign  of  Mohammed 
Khodahundahy  his  successor,  the  Persians  lost  the  whole  of  Aderbeldjan, 
Geoi-gia,  Armenia,  and  Sheerwan. — His  son,  Ahhas^  who  »uc^"«eded  in 
15B5,  spent  the  first  17  years  of  his  long  reign  in  repressing  the  power  of 
the  rival  khana,  and  in  restoring  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  curtiuled 
dominions.  What  contributed  much  to  the  future  successes  of  Abbaa, 
was  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  two  Sbirleys,  English  gentlemen  of  for- 
tone^  at  the  head  of  26  followers  gallantly  mounted  and  richly  furnished, 
who  announced  themselves  to  him  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing his  service  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  then  the  terror  of  Cluistendom. 
Ple&sed  and  flattered  with  this  occurrence,  shah  Abbas  gave  them  a 
graciouB  reooptian,  aiul  by  meanB  of  tbe«e  tomantlc  adventurers  Euro 
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Jiacjpllfie  wna  mtr<hlucv(}  into  ilie  Persian  arinvi  and  the  use  of  cannon 
and  muskets.     Abbas  was  thus  enabled  to  nit*et  the  TtirkH  on  mom  equal 
terms  than  any  of  Jib  predecessors.     In  lti02  he  commenctMl  nfTensive 
opemtiona   against  tbem   by  the  capture  of  Nehavend.     He  then  crossed 
the  Kizil  Ojffan  into  Aderbtiidjan,  aad,  defeating  the  Turkisii  comtnander, 
he  retook  Tauria,  which  for  18  years  had  been  in  their  possession.    Erivan 
was  next   invested,  and   foil  early  in  the  year  1604".     Alarmed  at  theBe 
yictories,  the  Turks  met  him  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  supported  by 
artilh?ry,  on  the  24-th  of  August,  1605.      A  battk%  in  which,  far  the  first 
time,  the    Turks  siiataiixed  a  decisive   defeat,    took  plare.     Five   pajshaa 
were  slain,  and  five   taken  prisoners,  with  more  than  20,000  men.     Sir 
Robert  Shirley  received  three  wounds  in  this  action.     Following  up  hh 
victories,  the  shah  expelled  the  Turks  from  Shirwau,  Aderbeidjan,  Arme- 
nia, Georgia,  KoordiwLan,  and  tiie  territory  of  Bagdad,  which  fell  under  his 
power  in    1623.     Envying  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Per- 
Bian  gulf  from  the  possession  of  Ormua,  and  ignorant  at  the  same  time  of 
the  causes  of  it.  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany, took  it   from  the  Portuguese.     Both   parties  were  deceived  in  this 
conqw»«t,  the  one  from  ignorance  and  jealoaisy,  and  the  other  by  the  posi- 
tive refusal   of   Abbas  or  his  «uccessoi"8  to  allow  the  Englisli  to  fortify 
Ormus  or  any  tHland  in  the  Persian  p;ulf-    Gombroon  was  but  a  poor  boon 
to  the  English  for  the  conqiie<9t  of  Ormus.     Persia  more  than  donbled  lier 
population  under  the  sway  of  nhah  Abbas. — Hi*  successor,  Shaft  Sejit 
was  a  cowardly  tjTant,  who  reigned    14   years,  and  lost  Bagdad  to  the 
Turks,  and  Candahar  to  the  Great  Mogul. — In  1640  Skah  Abbas  sue- 
ceeiled,  and  reigned  25   years. — Shah  Suliman  during  a  long  reign  did 
nothing  politically  remarkable.^ — The  first  20   years   of  the   reign   of  his 
ttucce.Hsor,  Hus^ei/n^  the  last  of  tlie  race  that  swayed  a  sceptre,  passed  in 
that  deep  calm  which  often  precedes  a  storm.     The  persecutions  excited 
by  the  intolerant  Shceah  priests  provoked  the  Soonee  tribes  of  Koordi- 
Stan  and  the  Afghan  tribes  of  Candahar  to  revolt ;  and  the  rebellion  organ- 
ized  in   different  provinces   spread  gradually  towards  the  centre,  by  the 
increasing  incursions  of  the  Bactiauree  tribes,  who  devastated  the  very 
environs  of  Lnpahan,  an<l  tlie  growing  successes  of  the  Aft^hans  of  Canda- 
har and    Herat,  who,  jn  conjunction   with    the  ever  predatory   Uabece, 
rax-aged  the  provinces  of  Khorasai^  and  Kennan.     Through  the  incapacity 
of  the  Persian  generals,  the  Afghans  successively  advanced  from  conquest 
to  conquest  under  the  command  of  their  able  leader  Mur  Vaez,  till  in 
March,  1722,  they  appeared  before  Ispahan.    Tlie  Afghan  army  amounted 
only  to   20,000  men,  and  were  wholly  destitute   of  artillery.     Yet  this 
apparently  despicable  force  defeated  under  the  very  walls  of  the  capital  a 
Persian  army  provided  with  a  train  of  21  pieces  of  ca,nnon  ;  but  as  the 
Afghans  were  unable  to  storm  the  city,  or  carry  on  a  regular  train  of  be- 
sieging operations,  they  blockaded  it,  whilst  their  disposable  forces  laid 
waste  the  wliole  country  around  to  such  a  degiee  that  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  has  not  repaired  the  ruin  inflicted  by  their  marauding  bands. 
At  last  Ispahan  surrendered,  and  the  sceptre  passe^l  away  from  the  nerve- 
less grasp  of  the  cowardly  Husseyn  into  the  hands  of  an  obscure  Afghan 
chief. 

Afghan  Dt/nasly,^  Mahmood^  though  now  elevated  beyond  hta  utmost 
hopes  to  the  possession  of  an  empire  of  which  his  own  country  formed 
but  a  small  province*  soon  found  it  an  easier  task  to  conquer  than  to  reign. 
He  tttood  amidst  the  wreck  of  on  ijmpire,  threatened  by  ^Mt  TutVjs^  t»\  vW 
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N.VV»,  by  thd  Russians  on  the  N,,  and  by  the  Usbec  'rartar^  an  the  N.E., 
whilst  the  interior  was  wasted  by  herds  of  plundering  nomatlJc  tribes. 
I'he  Russians,  who  had  already^  under  the  fostering  hand  of  l*eter>  com- 
menced that  career  of  political  preatnesiS  which  now  threatens  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Asia,  had  taken  Derbend  and  Baku  ;  the  Lesbians  of  Dagh- 
islaii  had  conqnerRct  Sheer  wan ;  the  Turku  had  invaded  Armenia  and 
Aderbeidjan,  and  captured  Erivaa  and  Taum ;  and  Ka^veen  had  revoked. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  his  situation  on  every  side,  and  more  especially 
from  the  natives  whose  counliy  he  had  conquered,  he  determined  to 
destroy  as  maoy  of  them  as  he  could  in  order  to  preserve  hia  power  and 
his  life.  With  this  design  the  Persian  noblea  were  invite<l  to  a  aplentJid 
feast,  and  300  of  lliem  who  accepted  the  invitation  were  maaaacred  witk 
their  male  offHprina;,  The  same  tragedy  was  acted  towards  hia  Persian 
guardij^  wlio  had  abandoned  their  legitimate  lord,  and  joined  hina.  A 
general  ebnghcer  of  the  defenceless  and  peaceful  citizens  followed,  and 
after  a  continued  c-arnage  of  15  days,  iKpahau  wa^  left  without  inhabitants. 
Shortly  after  the  perpetmtion  of  these  crimes^  Mahmood  was  seized  with 
raving  madneaa  and  died.  His  couKin,  Ashraff\  succeeded  him  in  April, 
172S,  and  ivas  in  all  respects  a  much  more  able  and  politic  prince,  Peter, 
the  Russian  sovereign,  was  now  dead,  and  the  progress  of  the  Russiana  was 
impeded  by  the  unwholsom©  air  of  Sheerwan,  and  a  timid  government. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Afghan  dynasty  might  have  succeeded  in 
Persia  as  well  as  any  of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  for  their  own  in- 
ternal fend»,  and  the  eudtlen  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  man,  Nadir 
Kooli,  who  had  espoused  the  canne  of  Tamasp,  the  ton  of  ehah  Htisseya, 
as  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Iran. 

Nadir  KfJoiL^  Nadir  Kooli  was  a  Turk  of  the  Afahor  tribe,  and  bom 
in  the  fort  of  Dereguz  in  1087,  He  was  possessed  of  that  bold  and 
commanding  character  which  diatinguishes  the  princes  who  found  an  em- 
pire from  those  that  inherit  it.  The  steps  hy  which  he  rose  from  the 
humble  station  of  an  Afshar  shepherd  to  the  musnud  of  empire,  are  but 
imperfectly  known,  and  indistinctly  traced  by  the  pen  of  hia  biographer, 
Meerza  Mahadi.  Alt  that  we  certainly  know  is  that  he  early  acquired 
a  commanding  influence  over  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Afahais  and  Jalayrs, 
taid  the  Khorasanian  Koord§.  In  the  reign  of  the  last  princes  of  the 
Suffaveeah  dynasty,  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Persin  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Turks  as  far  as  Ilaniadan  and  Ardebil,  antl  the  Wallees  of 
Georgia,  with  tfie  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  had  submitted  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Nadir  Shah  rose  to  retrieve  the  character  of  his 
countrj^,  and  redeem  her  lost  territory.  By  a  succession  of  victories,  inter* 
mpted  by  only  one  defeat^  he  drove  the  Turks  from  all  the  ancient  nor- 
thern possessions  of  the  Suffaveeah  kings,  in  which  were  included  the  pro- 
vinces and  districts  of  Georgia,  Sheerwan,  Shekkee,  Ganja,  and  Erivan,  The 
places  belonging  to  Persia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  which  had  been 
treacherously  seized  by  the  czar  Peter  of  Russia,  were  recovered ;  and  all  her 
original  dep»*ndencies  on  the  side  of  the  Caucasus  once  more  acknowledged 
her  authority.  The  ancient  family  of  the  Wallees  of  Georgia  was  raised 
to  the  dependent  throne  of  that  country  ;  and  Nadir,  by  dividing  it  into 
two  kingdoms,  weakened  tlie  power  of  its  princes,  and  was  enabled  to  re- 
ward the  services  of  Heracliua,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  India,  with 
one  of  the  crowns.  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Persia  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  lorn  by  contending  factions ;  and  the  kings  of  Geor- 
gia, harassed  by  continued  attacks  from  the  monntaineei-s,   whom  they 
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were  unable  to  control,  matle  a  simultaiieoiH  application  to  Russia  for 
aa«t6tBiice,  wbtcli  wa^  ^aiited,  Thi»  occurred  nboui  1752,  and  may  be 
coniiiclerecl  tbe  first  atcp  towards  the  aepftratlon  of  Georgia  from  Peisia; 
for  Russia^  from  this  time  forward,  pressed  witli  ptrrscvering  activity  her 
intercourse  with  these  Persian  dependencies.  After  a  slrugtfle  of  16  yeare, 
Krrrreem,  a  Koordtsh  chief  of  the  Zuiul  tril>o,  overcamo  all  his  competitors 
fur  the  throne  of  \\^estern  Persia.  His  brother,  Znkkce^  who  succeeded 
him,  lost  his  Hfe  in  an  inHurrertion  produceil  by  his  own  cruelty;  aud  tbe 
four  surviving  sons  fell  victiniB  to  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  their  uncles 
and  cousins,  who,  in  their  turns,  successively  fell  victims  to  each  other's 
lost  of  regal  power.  Loofl  Ah/  /i7«^w,  the  youngest  and  the  best  of  them, 
fell  in  an  unsueeeKsful  contest  with  Aga  Mohammed  Kbauri,  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty.  By  the  death  of  this  chivalrous  prince  in  1  Vfl-t, 
A  pa  Mobanuned  became  sole  ruler  of  Western  Pereia.  He  was  the  Bon 
of  Sedar  Mohiimmed  Khan  Khujur,  a  petty  chief  of  Mazanderaun,  wlio 
had  been  expelled  from  hi«  Htate  by  Nadir  Shall.  In  1795  he  assembled 
a  considerable  ani»y  at  Teheran,  and  movinja^  rapidly  into  Gcorg-ia,  defeated 
HeracliuH  near  Teflw,  and  entered  that  city  before  gfeneral  Goodoiritcbt 
who  commanded  the  Russian  troops  in  the  line  of  the  Caucasus^  could 
arrive  to  oppose  him.  His  desire  to  intimidate  the  Georgiansj  by  making 
a  fearful  example  of  their  capital,  induced  biiii  to  abandon  it  to  the  rapine 
of  his  srddiers ;  while  the  religious  enthusiasm  he  bad  excited  in  his  army, 
and  tbe  natural  ferocity  of  hii*  troopn,  prepared  them  to  take  ample  advan- 
tage of  the  license  be  bad  '/ivon,  llje  empress  Catherine  IL,  shocketl 
and  irritated  by  tbe  vengeance  wliicb  had  fallen  on  Georgia  in  consequence 
of  its  having  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Russia,  immediately  declared  war 
against  Persia ;  and  in  tbe  fuilowing  year,  count  Valerian  Zuboft",  with  a 
large  force,  marched  upon  Der bend  early  in  the  summer,  took  that  for- 
tress by  assaultj  ami  received  the  »ubmi8^*ion  of  Badkoo,  Kooba,  and  Sheer- 
wan,  whose  goverrmra  be  cbangetl.  In  tbe  autumn  he  renewed  bis  oper- 
ations, wintered  in  Mogban,  and  bad  taken  Einzellee,  Lankeran,  Ganja, 
and  the  island  of  Saree,  when  Paul  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
recalled  the  army.  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  was  at  tins  time  employed  in 
Kborass^n,  and  on  hearing  of  Zuboff «  aucce^^nee,  haatily  returned  to  oppo^ie 
him ;  but  before  he  could  reach  tbe  8cene  of  action,  the  Russiaus  had 
already  abandoned  almostt  all  their  conqueBta.  Ibrahim  Khulleel  KbaUt 
the  chief  of  Karabaugh,  bad  hitherto  succeeded  in  holding  the  fort  of 
Sbeeaha  against  Aga  Mohammed  Khan :  but  tbe  inhabitants,  wearied  by 
tbe  continued  systematic  plunder  of  their  country  from  yeai'  to  year,  at 
length  rose  against  their  cliief,  and  conipeliing  bim  to  fly  to  Dagbestan,^ 
delivered  up  Sheesba  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Sbaii,  who  was  advancing  with 
a  powerful  army  to  invade  Georgia,  He  had  only  been  a  few  days  at 
Sheesha,  when  ho  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  menial  domeatics  whom 
he  had  threatened  to  put  to  death  ;  and  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  him, 
wa^i  too  much  occupied  in  consolidating  hm  power,  and  eataMiBbing  hia 
authority,  to  be  able  to  purnue  the  bold  policy  of  hia  predecessor. 

Ftdtck  AH  KkanJ^  The  reigning  »liah  had  his  way  to  tlie  throne 
amoolhed  for  bim  by  the  deMtrnction  of  every  one  whom  Aga  Mobamme<J 
judged  likely  to  diwpute  tbe  succession  with  him,  even  that  of  his  own 
half  brother,  Jaaffer  Koulee,  Futteh,  however,  had  to  suppress  three 
successive  rebellions  before  he  could  consider  himself  secure  of  regal 
power.  His  reigtt  of  30  years  has  been  inglorious  and  unHuccessCvvl. 
FoK»es8ed  of  neither  military  talentf)  nor  couirii^tt,  \\q  \xAa  \u^x  ^vlo'c^^^ 
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Arnieiiia,  aiid  Slieerwan,  probably  for  eirer.  In  the  first  war  with  thp 
Basstans,  Kn-minated  by  the  peace  of  1813,  the  llussianM,  though  unable 
to  take  Erivan,  retained  alt  Georppa,  Sheerwan,  and  part  of  Armenia^  with 
the  exteiisivo  pbiin  of  Mogan^  and  part  of  Tali«h.  In  thi>  eastern  part  of 
hia  dominions,  tlie  Usbeca  liave  repeatedly  laid  wast«  Western  Khoras- 
aan  witliout  any  effectual  resistance.  In  1826  KliontHsftn  was  overrun 
by  an  Unbeck  army  of  40,000  men  braded  by  Rehman  Knloe  Khan,  son 
of  Kabeein  Khan  of  Kheevii.  Mescbed  was  said  to  have  been  sur|>iised 
&nd  takeiij  though  other  accounts  stated  that  a  henvy  fall  of  snow  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  to  Serruks.  Our  informatioti  respecting  the  poli- 
tical stat^  of  affairs  i*i  very  imperfect  and  contradictory ;  so  that  nothing 
positive  can  be  at  present  stated  how  matters  stand* 

European  Rtlation^.'^  The  connexion  of  Enjjland  with  Persiii  may  be 
•aid  to  have  coriimenced  with  the  mission  of  general  Sir  Jobn  Malcolm 
to  Tehran  in  180D ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  nlliance  were  the  commer- 
cial and  political  treatiew  concluded  hy  !nm  in  1801.  Tbe  latter  emra^ed 
Persia  to  attack  the  Afgbans,  who  then  threatened  our  possessions  in 
India,  and  to  exclude  the  French  from  the  ^If  of  Ferula.  In  1805,  the 
fihah,  tindinp;  liimself  unable  to  cope  with  Russia,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Napoleon,  tjjen  in  the  zenith  of  his  glorvi  requesting  his  Bsaistance,  and 
desiring  to  form  an  alliance  with  France,  So  little  \v^^  at  that  time  known 
of  Persia  in  Europe,  that  the  court  of  Paris  were  e^en  ignorant  wlietber 
the  person  who  bad  addressed  those  letters  were  really  entitled  to  the 
rank  be  assumed,  and  M.  Jaubert  was  sent  to  Tehran  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  tbe  country,  and  the  state  of  aftaii-s  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
return  of  M.  Jaubert  to  Europe,  in  1806,  Meerza  Reeza  waa  sent  by  the 
Persian  government  on  an  embassy  to  Napoleon,  whom  lie  accompanied 
to  Tilsit,  and  with  whom  lie  concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
emperor  at  Finkenstein,  in  May,  1807. 

In  tbe  same  year  Mahommed  Nebee  Khan  was  nent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Briti^ih  govemment  in  India,  to  claim  our  assistance  against  Russia ;  but 
this  mission  was  unsuccessful  ;  and  Persia,  losing  all  hope  of  support  from 
her  old  ally,  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
France.  Tbe  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  India  had  become  so  impor- 
tant, that  it  Wits  believed  her  power  in  Europe  mi|.'ht  be  affected  by  an 
attack  on  her  Eastern  dominions  ;  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  turning  hia 
attention  to  Asia,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  him  to 
establish  a  connexion  with  Persia,  wbirh  he  justly  considered  a  necessary 
preparatory  step  to  bis  projected  invasion  of  India.  General  Gardanne 
was  cbaiged  with  a  mission  from  tbe  French  emperor  to  the  court  of  the 
ehab,  and  tlie  failure  of  the  application  %vbich  bad  been  made  to  India  for 
assistance — tbe  readiness  with  which  tbe  French  hud  entered  on  the 
alliance,  and  the  jiromises  which  were  made  by  the  French  ambassador,^- 
combined  to  secure  to  liini  a  distinguished  reception.  Tlie  success 
which  attended  tbe  mission  of  general  Gar<larme  forced  tbe  British  govern- 
ment, here  and  in  India^  to  take  measures  to  counteract  the  views  of 
France ;  and  from  the  commencement  o(  this  competition  between  France 
and  England  for  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Persia  may  lie  dated  her 
political  connexion  with  Europe.  From  this  time  for^vard  Persia  became 
inseparably  connected  with  Europyean  policy ;  and  though  the  circumstance* 
which  first  caused  lier  to  be  involved  in  it  have  ceased  to  exist,  others 
i^iflre  nnsen  which  must  continue  to  operate  aa  powerfully^  and,  probably, 
mui'h  more  stcarhly,  to  draw  her  more  ^^d  moT*  >»'\\\\\n  \\^e  v^u^e  of  tlie 
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calculations  of  our  leading  cabinets.     The  favouTBble  reception  of  the 

mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,  in  1808,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  j 

ih«  French  agents  from  Persia,  while  she  was  still  engaged  in  a  war  with  ] 

Rusma,  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all  competition  for  tlw  friendship  of  the  I 

shall,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  allmncc  betiveeti  the  crowne  of  Great  ' 
Britain  and    Persia,  which  wa«  confirmed  by  a  preliminary  treaty.     In 
1811  Sir  Harford  Jone^  retunied  to  England,  and  the  Persian  ambassador, 
who  had  been  sent  to  London  with  tlie  ratificalion  of  the  preliminary 

treaty,  returned  to    Persia,  accompanied  by  Sir  Gore  Ouaeley,  in  quality  j 

of  ambassador  extmordinary  from  the  king^  of  Enj^land.     The  f»ubsidy  | 

payable  to  Persia,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Sir  H.  Jones  on  a  smaller  scale,  1 
was  ramed  to  200,000  tomauna  annually.  A  defiiiitive  treaty  was  con- 
cluded on  the  basirf  of  the  pieliminary  enpagemenis  entered  into  by  Sir 
H.  Jones,  antl  immense  presents  were  lavished  on  the  shah  and  liia  cour- 
tiers, to  keep  alive  iho  friendly  feeling  which  had  happily  been  excited 
towards  England. 

In  tlie  meanti[ne  the  memoralile  war  between  France  and  Russia,  which 
terminated  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of  Napoleon,  had  commenced,  and  I 
the  amicable  relations  winch  had,  in  conHcquence,  been  established  between  1 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  led  our  government  to  undertake  the  mediation  I 
of  peace  between  that  power  and  Persia.  In  1814,  by  the  mediation  of  I 
the  Bntiiih  amba&sador,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Goolistan,  in  1 
Kai'abaagh,  by  which  Persia  addnd  to  Russia  all  her  acquisitions  sontb  of  I 
the  Caucasus,  and  eng^aged  to  maintain  no  navy  in  the  Caspian ;  while  I 
Russia  became  bound  to  aid  the  heii^  to  the  crown  of  Persia  againist  all  I 
competitors  for  the  tlirone.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  returned  home  In  1814,  I 
leaving  Mr  Morier  in  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Persian  I 
court ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr  Ellis  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  I 
modify  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  The  amend-  I 
ed  treaty  concluded  by  Messrs  Morier  and  Ellis  is  that  which  is  now  in  | 
force,  and  which  defines  the  nature  of  our  rylations  with  the  Persian  | 
government.  By  it  Great  Britain  i«  bound  to  pay  Persia  an  yearly  sub-  1 
sidy  of  200,000  tomauns  to  maintain  troops  in  the  event  of  her  being  I 
attacked  by  any  power  at  war  with  England  ;  and  should  Pei-sia  he  attack-  ] 
ed  by  any  power  at  peace  with  England,  we  engage  to  use  onr  mediation  I 
towards  an  amicable  adjustment ;  hut,  should  it  fail,  to  pay  the  before-  I 
specified  subsidy  for  the  support  of  troops.  Pei-sia,  on  her  side,  engage  1 
to  obstruct  any  power  seeking  to  pass  through  her  territories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  India.  In  the  recent  war  with  Russia,  as  Persia  was  the  j 
attacking  power,  British  mediation  was  preclmled.  I 

Recent  War  with  Russia,^     The  details  of  the  recent  war  vviili  Russia  I 

are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.     In  this  war  the  Persians  I 

were  the  ostensible  aggressors,  alleging  that  the   Russians  had  infringed  I 

the  treaty  of  Gnlistaun  in   1813,  by  forcibly  seizbg  the  disputable  tern-  I 

tory  lying   alongst  the  nortbeni  and  nortb-eastent  shore  of  the  Gokcha  I 

lake,  or  lake  of  Erivan,  and  a  district  bordering  on  Karabaugh  between  1 

the  Capan  and  Megree  rivers.     The  fact  is  that  the  remote  cause  of  this  I 

war  lay  in  the  indistinct  nature  of  the  boundary  towards  its  centre  made  I 

by  the  belligerents  in  the  treaty  of  peace»     The  limits  were  not  marked  I 

by  any  natural   barrier,  nor  even  any  human  construction,  such  as  towns  j 

and  fortresses,  so  that  tliere  exiated  a  considerable  tract  between  the  two  1 
empires,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  uncertain,  and  it  served  as  a  refuse 
for  roving  bands  of  Koards  and  TurkomaoAf  w\io  o\\«tt  ^Vxa^^st^^  X^wCa 
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territoi'iea,  and  occasioned  muiual  demanila  for  satisfaction.  Eac}i  power 
of  course  ckimed  this  territory;  but  Russia,  eonBcioua  of  tlieir  suppriority, 
had,  at  tlie  timi*  of  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander,  actually 
seized  it,  as  cotnplairied  of.  In  addition  to  this,  the  JMohiimmedan  tribes 
bordering  on  Georgia,  who,  from  their  relignous  pnijudices  and  predatory 
bahiia,  detest  the  Russians,  bitterly  complained  of  the  insolence  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Russians  in  Georgia,  and  their  interferenco  with  tlieir  rehgious 
tenets  and  prejudices,  of  the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  governor  Yer- 
moloflf,  wl»o  had  amputated  the  hands  of  a  whole  Caucasian  tribe  merely 
because  a  detachment  of  Russians  had  been  fired  at  by  some  iudividnal, 
and  they  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  FVrsians  in  case  they  should  de- 
clare war.  Appeals  were  made  by  the  Muhammedan  chiefs  on  tlie  Geor- 
gian frontier  to  their  bretliren  in  Persia,  antl  the  rage  of  the  MoolJahs  was 
inflamed,  and  they  did  all  in  their  |)ower  to  excite  the  shah  to  a  holy  war. 
Roused  by  these  representatioiiH,  and  ignorant  of  Ms  inability  to  contend 
with  Russia,  the  shah  declared  war  against  Russia,  unless  she  would  re<* 
store  the  disputable  tenitor)',  dismissed  the  Russian  ambassador  Menze- 
koff,  who  was  even  arrested  at  Erevan  on  his  return  in  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  an  accredited  envoy,  and  detained  there  25  days. 

The  war  commenced  in  July^  1826,  and  tJie  Persians  were  at  firat  suc^ 
cessful,  as  the  Russians  were  then  unprepared  for  active  operations,  their 
army  of  40,000  men  beinj^  dispersed  in  detachments  through  Georjpa. 
The  Mohammedans  throughout  Daghistan,  Sheer  wan,  and  Shekhee,  ri>se 
up  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  Talish  revohe*l»  and  cut  off  the  Russian  detach- 
ments dispersed  throughout  his  country,  took  Ashkeran,  anil  massacred 
the  garrison,— ^and,  in  concert  with  a  Persian  force,  besieged  Lingkeran, 
the  garrison  of  which,  too  weak  to  think  of  defending  it,  abandoned  it  by 
night,  and  retreated  to  the  isle  of  Saree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  The 
people  of  Ganja,  in  Eiizabethpol,  instigated  by  their  moollah,  murdered 
the  Russian  gairison  of  300  men ;  and  500  more  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
their  march  to  Karakilis^i,  by  400  horsemen  of  Ganja,  headed  by  the 
same  moolah.  This  religious  personage  abaoliced  the  people  of  Ganja 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Russian  government.  Goomree,  on 
the  western  frontier,  was  taken  by  the  sirdar  of  Erivan,  who  slaughtered 
all  the  m^e  Armenians,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  Fersiati  camp,  and 
thea  took  Gokcha,  Baliktoo,  and  Aberan.  Karaktlissa  was  evacuated  by 
the  Russians  on  his  approach,  who  retreated  to  Loorce,  a  stionger  position. 
Abbaa  Mlrza  directed  his  march  to  Shusha,  in  Karabaugh,  in  the  end  of 
July, — ,the  gill  rison  of  which,  having  sent  out  some  troops  to  attack  a  Per- 
sian force  which  had  collected  in  the  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of  Karabaugh 
rose  up  in  arms  and  cut  them  off.  In  his  march  thither,  Abbas  Mirza 
came  up  with  a  Russian  detachment,  1200  strong,  with  4  Eeld-pieces,  in 
the  puss  of  Kunjeriki  and  attacked  them, — atid  the  Russians,  after  losing 
400  men,  surrendered.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Abbaa  Mirza  took 
the  city  of  Slmsha,  and  invested  ilie  citadel,  held  by  2000  Russians  un- 
furnished witfi  provisions.  While  thus  employedi  he  detached  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  commanded  by  his  eldest  son  and  his  uncle,  with  6  field- 
piecea,  towards  Teflis,  who  encountered  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Rus- 
aians,  commanded  by  general  Mududoff,  an  Armenian  bred  by  a  Russian 
prie«t,  and  who  had  Russianized  himself  by  adding  o^to  his  Arabic  name» 
Mudud  (asatstauce}.  MududofiT  totally  defeated  this  Persian  army  at 
Shamkar,  5  faruuigs  from  Teflis,  their  general  Ameer  Klian,  being  killed 
>cu  the  BpoL     This  was  decisive  of  \\\&  faVe  of  the  campaign,  for  the  llua- 
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a'moB  immediately  advance*!  lo  (ianja,  and  ilrove  the  PerHians  tlienco  with 
great  Iosh,  who  had  previounly  slaughlerpd  the  an  warlike  Anneuians,  and 
vwept  off  a  colony  oi  German  Moravians  settled  near  it,  whom  they  sold 
as  alayea  to  the  Koords,  Abbai  Mirza  now  rai»ed  tlie  siege  of  Sheesha, 
and  mELTched  towards  Tefli»  to  aveuge  the  death  of  hb  uncle  and  dietgrace 
of  bia  son.  Out  the  22d  Sept.  he  encountered  the  Russian  army  under 
l^encral  Paskewilch,  strougly  posted  about  5  milua  from  Gaiija.  The  Per- 
sian army  contiisted  of  40,000  men,  only  one-half  of  whirh  were  discip- 
lined troops.  He  attm'ked  them,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2000  men  killed  in  the  field,  whilst  the 
llussians  did  not  lose  oiie-fourtb  of  that  number.  In  the  ensuing'  year  the 
Husaiaus,  having  collected  a  laige  army  and  a  train  of  battering-artillery, 
were  enabled  to  form  the  Nie^e  of  Erivan,  and  finally  took  it,  in  spite  of 
erery  endeavour  of  the  Pertiiant*  to  harass  the  opemtionH  of  the  besieging 
army,  by  lapng  wa9t«  the  country^  eulting^  off  convoyg,  he.  The  Rus- 
Hiaiis  also  captured  Nakshtvan  and  Ab!>aMabad,  and  defeated  the  Persians  in 
another  general  eneragement ;  and  so  great  was  the  teiTor  produced  by 
their  success,  and  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tauris  tu  their  governor, 
that  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  a  Russian  detachment,  whilst 
anotJier  took  possession  of  Ardebil,  and  canied  off  all  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  books  belonging  to  the  tomb  of  sheik  Si>offee,  and  of  &ome  of 
the  Sooffaveean  dyiia-siy.  The  shall,  now  convinced  by  repeated  disastrous 
defeats,  of  his  utter  inability  to  contend  with  the  disciplined  armies  of 
Russia,  and  terrifted  for  his  capital  Teheraun,  made  peace  on  such  terms 
as  the  Russian  general  was  pleaned  to  dictate,  The«e  were :  the  cession 
of  all  he  possessed  beyond  the  A  raxes,  witli  the  payment  of  a  roilHon  and 
a  half  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Persia  may  now  be  consider- 
ed as  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  Another  war  or  two  would  terminate  the 
reign  of  the  present  dyna«*ty,  and  render  Persia  a  province  of  the  Rnssmu 
ejmpire,  already  by  far  too  extensive.  It  is  clear,  that^  at  the  tleath  of  the 
prftsent  intbecile  and  avaricious  despot,  there  will  be  another  scramble  for 
the  throne  among  his  numerous  sous  and  the  native  chieftains,  and  this 
miserable  country  again,  as  usual,  he  convulsed  with  civil  wba\  The  reign- 
ing family  is  hated  throughout  Persia,  except  by  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Khoj-asaaa  detest  it,  as  also  the 
natives  of  Ghilauu  and  IVIazaiitlerauu  ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs  would  wil- 
lingly co-operate  with  any  invaders,  be  they  what  they  will,  in  order  to  be 
rid  of  the  present  family,  destitute  both  of  morality  and  talent,  enemies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  coanlry,  and  disl'mguished  solely  by  their  vices. 
Another  event  has  since  taken  place,  which  shows  the  barbarism  of  Per- 
sian manners,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  a  power  whom  they  are 
unable  to  resist,  namely^  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
and  the  most  of  his  suite,  by  the  populace  at  Teheran,  in  February,  1829, 
in  spite  of  all  endeavours  of  the  shah  to  protect  them.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  preventing  Russian  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter ;  and  however  much, 
on  political  grounds,  such  aggrandisement  may  he  deprecated,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  to  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Persia  the  Russian  government 
would  he  a  comparative  blessing,  as  it  would  prevent  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  those  mternal  revolutions,  infinitely  wor«e  than  foreign  warfare, 
which  have  desolated  this  couutry,  and  demoralized  its  population,  for 
upwards  of  a  century. 
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CHAP.   IL-PHYSrCAL  FEATURES. 

Tub  general  characteristic  of  Periiia  is  that  of  a  great  and  elevated  pla- 
t<*au,  or  upland,  studded  with  innumerable  mountains,  with  their  corre- 
BpotidiTig  valleyst  and  immenae  desert  plaiua.  That  it  is  very  elevated,  is 
proved  from  tiie  great  abundance  of  snow,  which  rests  on  the  summitn  of 
the  mountaiDs,  allhough  tlie^e,  tt>r  the  moat  part,  are  hut  of  moderate  ele- 
vation above  ifie  plains.  In  fact — to  use  the  language  of  Chardin-^Peraia 
is  a  country  of  mountains,  hut  they  seem  not  to  have  any  i^neral  direc- 
tion, nor  to  form  a  continued  chain.  They  extend  without  order  in  all 
directions,  and  are  heaped  upon  one  another  as  if  thrown  at  random 
together  Groups,  which  seenri  to  form  the  commencement  of  chains,  are 
suddenly  iuternipted  by  smooihj  extensive,  ainl  very  elevated  plains.  The 
Persian  plateau  joins  on  the  W.  and  N*W.  to  those  of  Koortlistan  and  Arme- 
nia, and  pa-'^ses  into  that  of  Central  Asia  ou  the  N.E.  On  the  W»  and  S.W- 
it  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Tigria  ;  and,  towards  the  E.,  on  that  of 
tlie  Indus,  whilst  its  southern  and  northern  declivities  are  the  Peraian  gulf* 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  Strabo  has  divided  this  country 
into  three  regions  :  a  distinction  founded  on  an  accurate  observation  of 
the  leading  diftcrences  of  climate  and  produce,  the  Homtheni  division  or 
declivity  being  hot,  dry,  and  barren,-^tho  midlandj  cold  and  dry, — and 
the  northern,  moisit  warm,  and  fertile.  This  middle  region,  or  great  body 
of  Persia,  is  from  2500  to  4500  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Mr  Fraser,  who  took  its  level  in  different  places,  by  ascertaiuicig  the 
lemperatore  of  boiling  water  on  a  thermometer  of  large  dimenaionB.* 
From  Mr  Fi-aser'n  table  it  appears,  that  the  highest  point,  from  Busheer  to 
Ispahan,  is  the  valley  of  Arjun,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Peerazun  pwi% 
that  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  of  Kaahan  i»  higher  than  that  to  the 
N.  of  it,  and  that  the  level  of  Koom  may  he  estimated  as  that  of  the  Great 
Salt  Desertj  or  2000  feet.  It  m  probable,  however,  that  the  inlantl  lake 
of  Seistaun  is  the  loweat  level  of  the  whole  plateau.  It  is  matter  of  re- 
gret, however,  that  Mr  Fraser  had  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  compa- 
rative levela  of  the  plateau  than  that  which  he  employed^  as  it  ia  but  a  rude 

"  The  same  tnntltod  was  udoptetl  by  tlw  iatc  unfortunate  traveller,  Brrtwn,  who  fouod 

Taurift  to  Iw  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   Allowiug  MO  feet  af  devotion  to  each 

degrfteot  decreautin^  temperature,  Mr  Fraser  baa  given  us  the  following  table,  In  hit 

mute  from  Biuhecr  to  Teheran,  and  from  T«heran  to  Awtrabad 

Pfaaet. 

Brauzjoon 

Dakikee 

Konor  Tucht 

KaumiiriilgH 

KnuNfrooii 

DitabCe«  Arjua 

Shvemux 

Zergonn 

Kooflhkezurd 

Deggirdoo 

Yezidkhnuflt 

Muxoo<lb*gfy 

Komaiehali 

l»I»Hhaa 

Kohrood 

Kaiihan 

Koom 

TBhciMun 


Boiiing  Point 

Etevaticm, 

Piac€i.       BoUifig  Point, 

S(«wUvm. 

211  1-9 

250 

Scmnoozi 

205  1^ 

3436 

do. 

do. 

CaniT-Gm'dunee 

fi09 

loOO 

Sirdara 

202  1-3 

4760 

807 

23011 

Dowlutabad 

S06  l-« 

2750. 

do. 

do. 

D'amghaun 

206  1-8 

2937^ 

198  1^ 

67fi0 

DehmoolUh 

206  6-10 

STOOi^ 

804  1^ 

S937I.8 

Shahrood 

205  1-S 

SSISi 

203 

4500 

Mnzenuun 

207 

250T 

199 

6500 

Mehrr 

207 

£600 

do. 

do. 

Nw»hap<»or 

206  1-2 

8760 

200  S-* 

5625 

ViUage  of  the) 

S02 

6000 

TarqiioiM        y 

2081-2 

4860 

£03 

4600 

Mlnm              j 

a>i 

WOO 

Meach^d 

206  1-3 

800 

6000 

Kftboushan 

20^S-4 

S07 

8600 

Sheerwan 

206  1-3 

806 

2000 

BooJDoord 

206  1-3 

8a» 

201  2-3 

3666 

Piamic 

Ncsur  Aatrabad. 

212 

f  Level  of 
ltlMia« 
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method,  and  subject  to  grcBt  inaccuracy.  The  lower  level,  out  of  which 
the  upland  risea,  is  cntled  the  Duxhtixian,  or  *  level  rountiy/iind  etretches 
lilongTst  the  coast  of  the  PerHinti  ^u\t\  and  the  Tijfiis  on  the  S.,  and,  untier 
various  appelbtioiis,  alungst  the  Mhiiie  of  the  Caj^pian  to  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Elbiirz*  The  aapecl  of  this  plateau,  strewn  with  mountains,  hill§, 
valleyH,  and  plains,  (the  desert*  exLcpted)  would,  it  might  be  supposed, 
have  a  pleaiiiug  and  diversified  appearance,  especially  in  such  latitude;!  as 
those  between  30^  and  37**  N. ;  but  this  ia  hy  no  means  the  case.  The 
interior  mountains  are  every  where  hare,  arid,  and  forbidding,  in  most 
partn  presenting  nothing  to  view  but  huge  masses  of  gii'y  rock,  eaccen- 
Hively  piled  on  each  other,  or  atarting  in  abrupt  ridges  from  the  plain  at 
their  feel.  Though  in  some  places  indeed  they  have  a  littk*  soil,  yet  they 
are  uneniivened  by  wood  or  shrubs.  For  about  two  mouths  in  the  year  a 
scanty  verdure  tinges  their  brown  sides  with  an  emerahl  hue,  but  itia  soon 
acorched  up  by  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer,  and  the  orij^nnal  bistre 
colour  18  reaumed, — not  a  single  tuft  remaining  of  what  vegetated  and 
withered  so  rapidly.  The  plains  are  equally  luiattractivR,  consisting  chiefly 
of  gravel  wanhed  down  from  the  mouritain-^lopeg,  or  the  accumulation  of 
some  former  revolution  of  nature  depof^ited  in  deep  and  extensive  beds,  or 
of  a  hard  clay,  which,  beins;  destituto  of  water,  natural  or  artificial,  is  as 
barrren  and  desert  as  the  rest.  Water,  tliat  moat  precious  boon  of  nature, 
i^  almost  a  phenomenon  in  thi^i  arid  region ;  but  where  it  occurH,  whether 
in  the  valleys  or  the  plains^  renders  them  so  much  the  more  pleading  and 
fertile,  by  thoir  contrast  to  the  naked  rocks  and  sandy  saline  plains.  The 
rivers  are  but  few  ;  and  rivulets  are  by  no  means  common.  In  the  best 
diiitricts,  the  small  proportion  of  cultivated  land  resembles  a  Libyan  oasis, 
just  serving  to  rentier  all  around  it  the  more  dreary.  The  only  trees  to  h\i 
seen  are  in  the  gardens  of  villages,  or  on  the  banks  of  streams,  where  they 
are  planted  for  the  purpose  of  afiordiug  the  little  timber  used  m  building. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  fruit-trees,  the  noble  chifiar  or  oriental  plane,  tho 
tall  poplar,  and  the  cypress.  But  the  contrast  which  these  gardens,  spot- 
ting the  grey  and  dusty  plain  witit  their  dark  green  appeai-aiice,  produce, 
is  more  melancholy  than  pleasing-  In  short,  a  Persian  landscape  is  totally 
different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe^  and  the  mind,  to  dwell 
upon  tliem  with  any  complacency,  must  divert  itself  of  every  image  which 
gives  beauty  or  interest  to  such  landscapes  as  we  are  accustomed  to. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  be  fountl  to  the  general  picture, — 
Bome  favoured  spots  to  relieve  the  eye,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Gheelaun 
and  Mazanderaun,  tlie  districts  of  Astrabad  and  Goorgaung,  all  oti  the 
Caspian  sea ;  and  part  of  Aderbeidjan,  for  Persian  Armenia  is  now  a  Rus- 
sian province*  These  Caspian  provinces  are  as  beautiful  as  wood,  water^ 
and  mountains  in  their  most  varied  form,  can  make  them.  The  plain  of 
Neeshapore,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Elburz,  and  that  of  Hamadan*  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elwund,  and  the  extenmvo  valley  of  Kermanshaw,  in  the 
Zagriao  range,  are  also  exceptions.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  valleys 
are  the  only  fertile  and  peopled  spots  in  the  whole  of  the  plateau.  Such 
is  tlie  picture  drawn  by  Mr  Fraser,  of  the  physical  features  of  Persia,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  belie ro  tliat  it  is  overcharged.  We  have  been  long 
deceived  on  this  point  by  the  exaggerations  of  oriental  authors.  Even 
Sir  William  Jones  himself,  tingeii  with  a  love  of  hyperbolical  language^ 
from  his  ardent  pursuit  of,  and  intimate  acquaintaince  wiih,  oriental  liter- 
atare,  tells  us  (thoug)i  he  never  set  a  foot  on  Persian  ground)  tliat  Iran 
(Fer^)  ij  the  most  de%htfal»  the  most  de&iro\}\\:,  wa^Si  vW  xno^X  ^a\ec^akx 
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country  oh  the  glolie,  prefemblej  in  all  these  respects,  to  Egypt,  or  Ye- 
men, or  China.  The  eastern  taU'H  Jikewiae,  which  dehghted  our  eaily 
youth  by  their  scenes  ol  womler,  voluptuousncfis,  and  inexliaustihle  riches, 
all  pourtrayed  in  the  iorid^  hypetholieal  style  peculiar  to  Asiatics,  have 
contributed  theii"  inOuence  to  throw  over  this  region  of  t!ie  globe  a  magi- 
cal and  fascinating  illusion^  which  must  continue  atill  to  envelope  it^  until 
dispelloi]  by  the  cold  and  accurate  realities  on  which  we  geographers  must 
dwell. 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  that  enclose  the  great  oropedion^  or 
upland  Persian  plain,  are  elongations  of  the  great  Taurian  range,  which 
runs  tlirough  Koonlistaun  and  Arnaenia,  and  of  the  Moscliian  range,  which 
Beparntea  Armenia  from  Georgia.  This  biter,  after  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  ba^in  of  the  Kur,  crosses  the  Araxes,  and  enters  Ader- 
beidjnn  under  the  name  of  the  Kara^Dagk^  wliere,  connected  with  the 
Kara-Dagh,  it  forms  the  S.W.  boundary  of  the  Chowal  Mogan. 

The  Talish  jRaiigc.']  The  Talish  range  is  the  commencement  of  the 
high  limestone  belt  which  surrounds  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  like  a  bow. 
From  the  plain  of  Mogan  the  direction  of  ihia  chain  ia  iS.E.  for  about  4> 
deg,  of  long,  to  a  point  somewhat  E.  of  Telieraun.  From  this  point  it 
runa  rather  to  the  N.E,  till  about  62*  E.  long.,  where  it  bacoracs  identified 
with  the  ParupamiBan  mountains.  As  far  E.  Slh  the  Sefed-rood  or  Kizil- 
Ozan»  the  chain  is  called  the  mountains  vf  Talisky  and  the  Alixms,  E.  of 
that  river,  the  general  name  ia  the  Elhurz^  from  the  old  Peraie  term, 
bordj\  *  the  mountain/  This  name,  however,  ia  applied  not  only  to  the 
whole  range,  bat  aUo  to  the  Caucasus  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Elburz  ta  also  denominated  the  Kohe  Caticamn.  Thia  exteiisiTO 
chain  ia  connected  with  the  lofty  mountaina  of  Sa/tumif  running  N.  E- 
from  the  lake  of  Oormeah. — Another  lofty  range,  running  N.  E.  from 
the  source  of  the  Kizil-0?!an  and  the  Karaau,  called  the  Kojlan  Kok^ 
or  *  the  tiger  mountain,'  near  the  source  of  the  Karasu,  joins  the  El- 
burz;  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Aderbeidjan  an<l  Irak.  This 
range  is  of  great  elevation.  The  mountain  Saintian^  at  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Salmnd  mountains,  80  B.  miles  E.  of  Tauria,  is  the 
highest  of  that  cluster,  and  ia  covered  with  perpetual  enow.  Major 
Willock  ascertained,  in  1825,  its  elevation  to  be  8000  feet  above  ita  base ; 
its  absolute  elevation,  therefore,  must  be  more  ihmi  13,000  feet.  Respect- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  Elburz,  Mr  Frazer  does  not  think  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Dmnawend^  their  elevation  exceeds  7000  feet.  But 
Mr  Morier  atatea  that,  on  arriving  mid-way  between  Armaghaneh  and 
Aukhend,  they  discovered  front  the  summit  of  an  eminence  an  iinmense 
chain  of  enow-elad  mountains  to  the  N.  in  the  direction  of  Resht,  and 
mentions  an  immense  anow-covered  mountain  belonging  to  that  range, 
called  Aug'Dagkf  or  '  the  white  mountatn/  from  that  very  circumstance. 
The  defile  of  Raodimr  paei»es  through  the  Elburz»  along  the  banks  of 
the  KiziUOzan,  from  Casbin  to  Resht.  Here  the  river,  deacending  from 
the  high  level  of  Upper  Media  with  a  furious  and  rapid  torrent,  piercea 
the  base  of  the  range,  which  in  many  miles  in  breadtli.  The  road  which 
leada  along  the  chasm  ia  said  to  be  the  only  one  practicable  for  loaded 
bea»t9  from  G  heel  an  to  Iimk.  It  ia  generally  excavated  from  the  steep 
rocky  cliff  which  overhangs  tlie  deep  gulf  yawning  below.  The  pass 
crossed  by  Fraaer  lay  to  the  N.W.  of  this. — The  pass  of  AgliabJer,  also 
crossed  by  the  same  gentlemaji,  leads  to  Ardebil.  F^arther  N.  another 
j/am  Jeada  from  At^fara  to  Ardebll,  and  luiother,  from  Langkeran  ia  the 
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Huflftian  Tnlish,  leads  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  to  Shirwan. 
About  ItO  15.  milea  to  the  S.E.  of  Tfheraun  are  the  celebrated  Caspian 
atraitSf  tbiough  which  Alexander  pursued  the  unfortunate  Darius,  There 
are,  however,  2  pttsses,  which  have  obtained  the  appi^llation  of  the  Cfts- 
piar  Pylee,  or  *  Caspian  Slraite,  and  wliieh,  from  their  vicinity  to  eacFi 
other,  have  been  frequently  confounded.  The  Caspian  straits,  strictly 
speak iijg,  are  tliose  which  lead  from  Media,  direct  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
ncroHH  ibo  Elburz  mountains;  whereas  the  other  pass,  through  w^hich 
Darius  fled,  runs  E.  along  the  soulheni  slope  of  the  Elburz,  instead  of 
crossing  it.  The  commencement  of  these  is  75  B,  miles  almost  due  E. 
of  TeheiTiun,  at  the  village  of  Feroozcoliee. 

Komdistaun  liange^^  The  gr^at  Koordistaun  rani^e  enters  Persia  be- 
tween the  lakes  of  Van  on  the  W.  and  Oornieeauh  on  the  E,,  where  it 
forms  the  line  of  boundary.  Their  particular  name  to  the  W.  of  Oormee- 
auh  was  anciently  the  Caspian  mountains.  Running  8.  E,  ttiey  join  the 
great  central  chain  to  the  S.  of  the  lake  of  Oormeeauh,  called  Choatras 
by  Ptolemy,  and  evidently  the  Persic  KhQ-AdeVf  or  '  mountain  of  fire." 
At  its  south  eastern  extremity,  the  Kho-Ader  branches  into  the  Kqftan 
Koh^  runninp:  N.E.  and  into  the  Zagros^  running  S.  and  S.E.,  and  skirting 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Tigris,  the  8hat-al-Arab,  and  the  alluvial  regions 
of  the  Kai'oon,  the  Jerahee,  and  the  Tab,  till  it  joioij  the  lofty  range  which 
separates  the  upland  of  Persia  Proper  from  the  Gurmseer,  or  hot  region. 
It  forms,  in  fact,  the  great  western  and  southern  buttress  of  the  Persian 
plateau  the  whole  way,  under  vai-ious  names,  till  it  meets  the  southern 
projection  of  the  Beloochiataun  mountains. — From  Busheer  to  Sheerauz, 
not  less  than  5  ranges  of  mountains,  each  euccesj^ively  higher  than  the 
other,  must  be  crossed  before  the  wearied  traveller  begins  to  descend  to- 
wards the  plain  of  Sheerauz.  Three  principal  ranges  in  the  centre  of 
the  Koordistaun  chain,  the  Takitc^  the  DaroOy  and  the  Kourtak^  are  of 
gieat  elevation.  The  range  is  generally  limestone,  and  contains,  like  ali 
others  of  a  similar  structure,  many  caves  and  grottoes.  The  whole  range, 
from  where  It  enters  Persia  to  where  it  meets  cape  Urboo,  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Beloochistaun  range,  \h  at  least  2000  British  miles,  not 
including  sinuosities.  The  Peerazun,  the  highest  pass  between  Busheer 
and  Sheerauz,  is  estimated  at  7000  feet  by  Lieut.  Alexander.  But  its 
elevation  i«i  certainly  much  more,  as  the  plain  of  Arjun,  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  is  6750  feet  above  the  sea  by  Eraser's  table. 

The  Ehmififi,']  The  Elwund,  or  Orotdes  of  the  ancients,  is  rather  a 
group  than  a  chain  of  mountains,  covering,  it  is  said,  a  surface  of  60  miles 
of  ground^  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  appears  completely  detached  from  its 
north-western  neighbours,  the  mountains  of  Ardelan,  It  is  generally 
covered  with  snow,  its  summits  being  4^  hours'  ascent  above  Hamadan, 
which  is  itself  in  a  very  elevated  situation.  This  group  abounds  in  springs 
of  the  finest  water,  and  is  covexed  with  a  profuj^ion  of  plants.  It  is  im- 
poaaible  to  identify  the  Mom  Jasoniiu  of  Ptolemy,  unless  peihaps  it  be 
the  lofty  range  w^hicb  is  crossed  in  the  way  from  Ispahan  to  ivai*ban,  and 
which  seems  to  be  a  lateral  projection  from  the  Bactiaree  mountains  to- 
ivarda  the  Great  salt  desert.  The  province  of  Kerman  is  traversed  by 
different  ranges  of  mountains. — A  very  lofty  range,  covered  with  snow 
in  some  paits,  separates  the  <lesert  of  Kerman  from  that  of  Seijrtaun.  Thi* 
range  runs  N.  and  S. — Another  range  separates  Kerman  on  the  S.  from 
Seirtaun  on  the  N.,  and  seems  to  be  the  3Iouies  Becii  of  Vv^A^m^v — K. 
tliird  mitge  forms  the  soutlwrn  limit  of  the  dWlncl  ol  '^o«t\i\*a'^\<t«^.    \^ 
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is  very  lofty,  antl  at  uil  tuue«  covered  with  enow.  They  seem  to  bo  tlie 
Diountaina  of  Maren  mt'iitioned  by  Ebn  HawkeL 

The  Elhurz.'l  Of  the  Elburz  rauge^  mount  Damawaiid,  28  B.  niile» 
N.E.  of  Teheran  in  direct  distance,  ia  reputed  the  highest  peak,  being 
8533  English  feet  above  the  level  of  that  eity,  atcording  to  M.  Tresel,  a 
French  traveller,  who  crossed  the  Ma^anciemiin  range  at  two  difterent 
points.  As  the  Ranie  gentlemai*  f(>un<J  Teherann  to  be  3200  French,  or 
S413  English  feet  above  tlie  CaspiaH>  it  followe  that  the  absolute  height 
of  Damawaund  is  11,94(1  feet  above  that  sea.  But  if  Fraser's  estimate  of 
3666  feet,  as  the  ht'ight  of  Teheraun,  he  admitted,  and  it  he  also  admitted 
that  the  Caspian  sea  is  332  feet  below  the  level  of  other  seas,  then  the 
elevation  of  mount  Damawamid  will  be  12,531  above  that  sea,  or  12,200 
above  the  level  of  the  Persian  gulf?  It  is  a  Tolcanic  inonntain.  Accord- 
ing to  Fraser's  infomiationj  the  mountain  lias  been  ascended  to  its  summit, 
which  coutains  a  lai'ge  liollow  in  its  centre,  as  if  a  mine  had  been  wrought 
into  it,  with  several  small  excavations  in  different  directions.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  are  extinguished  croters:  the  Hummit  being 
formed  chiefly  of  pumice  and  scoria?,  and  the  whole  mountain  abounding 
in  sulphur.  Very  seTere  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  village 
which  lies  23  B,  in  ilea  S.  of  it.  Between  Nehavend  and  Booroojird,  a 
difitance  of  40  miles,  an  elevated  ridge  runs  E.  and  W,,  having  on  tho  N. 
side,  towards  Nehavend,  a  gradual  hut  continual  ascent  of  16  miles.  On 
arriving  at  the  enramit  of  this  ridge,  a  grand  wcene  huryta  upon  tho 
view.  Beneath  you  lies  a  circulai-  plain,  ci»vered  with  villages  and  cul- 
tivated fields ;  to  the  left  is  the  huge  mountain  Shiicr  Kolt,  covered 
vnih  perpetual  snow,  and  on  the  right  the  GirooB  and  EKvund  rear  their 
hoary  heads  to  the  clouds.  In  front,  the  view  is  bounded  by  another 
high  mountain-range,  covered  with  verdure, — and  from  its  summit,  in  a 
clear  day,  the  ntoyquen  and  minarets  of  Boorojird  may  be  seen."*  The 
Py^  Susidit,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Persia,  or  rather  that  to 
the  plain  of  Persepolis,  lay  9  long  marches,  such  as  Alexander  was  ac- 
ctujtomed  to  make  when  in  pursuit  of  an  enemyi  to  the  S.E.  of  Suaa.  These 
Pyla?  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

OeserlsJ^  If  the  deserts,  and  the  varied  ranges  and  groups  of  moun- 
tains which  either  bound  or  crown  the  great  Persian  plateau,  be  excluded, 
Persia  contains  but  a  amall  portion  of  arable  land.  The  gi-eat  extent  of 
deserts  ia  a  diNtinctive  feature  of  Perwian  geograpliy,  which  in  this  respect 
greatly  resembles  Arabia.    There  are  five  great  deserts  in  Persia,  exduaive 
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'  It  l«  difficulty  however,  to  conGeivK,  that  if  Dnmawaund  beoiily8£>S3  fe«<l  ftbove  ihi" 
level  of  Tflieraun,  it  cxn  be  diallurtty  viisiblu  kt  a  dir«<:t  distaucu  of  150  B.  milt^, 
cr  180  miles  according  to  coluiifl  JohntttorK  According  to  Humbolclt,  It  requirr*  uti 
elevation  of  13,1S6'  I^Qg-  ^'^t  to  be  barely  visible  At  such  a  dlataace.  We  mtut  there- 
fore  conclude,  either  that  the  eb*viitlon  of  Dainawivund  b  much  n^Raler  thnn  it  is  made 
by  the  observutum  of  'IVhshI,  or  attrllmt**  its  dlstjuit  visibility  to  th«  ctfect  of  reituctiont 
which  ia  »o  extr«ordiiiairily  great  in  th»»  upland  ulniiis  of  iVrsiu^  that  an  object,  though 
lit  miles  diitaut,  wemB  mil)'  g  to  the  lutunisltiHl  traveller.  Th«  latter  is  probably  the 
cause.     It  ia  even  visible  from  Keaht  iu  Gheelaun,  170  Hi  miles  direct  distaitce^ 

*  It  if  surpriiiiti^  that  Ebn  llawkel  «hould  jplace  Damawaund  in  the  southern  ran^ 
of  the  rerBtiifi  mountains,  whilst  it  la  so  obvioun  that  it  belongs  to  th<i>  northern  ranga 
of  ElburXj  of  which,  as  we  have  seea,  it  forma  the  chief  pealt ;  and  it  is  tkn  strange  that 
Malte  Brun  haa  not  noticed  the  tuistukey  and  has,  at  the  same  timei^  committed  a  »ini{- 
hur  error  in  cbissint'  the  Hetzardai^a,  or  1000  mountairj^,  among  the  Bactearee  moun- 
tains, to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  vales  of  Sheernnz  and  Merdaahtu  Meln^  they  belortr  to 
the  distrkt  of  Ispahauu.  They  are  so  callefi  from  the  multiplicity  of  tlat  and  bolluw 
interx'als  between  the  barren  insulated  mountaiiiH  which  are  Ktuittered  over  the  distrfirt 
of  lapuhaan, — a  desolate  trart,  extending  I^KI  miles  E.  and  VV.  by  15  and  20  broad. 
J'hr  toil  If  mostly  coinposeil  of  ii,lute. 
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of  nmaller  ones  i  Isi^  that  called  Karakoom^  or  *■  black  santl/  lo  the  N.E. 
of  Khorasan ;  2^,  the  Great  Salt  desert,  extemling  from  the  vioinity  of 
KaHliiui  and  Koom  on  the  W.  to  Khorasan  on  the  E. ;  3r/»  the  desert  of 
KennaHt  which  joins  iit  on  the  S. ;  Hhy  tliat  of  Beloockistaun  m  Eastern 
Persia,  including  that  of  Seistawij  and  extending  from  tlie  foot  of  i\w  Be- 
loochbtaun  and  Afghanistaun  mountains,  to  the  W.  and  S,,  where  it  meets 
the  desert  of  Kernian  and  the  Great  Salt  desert,  comprehending  a  surface 
of  140,000  square  milea ;  and  5th^  the  desert  of  Kitih  on  the  E.  of  the 
Tig^s,  ivhieh  stretches  from  that  river  to  the  Looristaun  mo»intaiiig.  For 
want  of  accurate  knowledg^e  of  the  interior  of  Persia,  it  h  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  superficial  ertent  of  these,  collectively  considered. 
But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  they  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  cen- 
tral Persia. — In  addition  to  tlieHc,  there  is  the  sandy  waste  of  Hunpoor^  m 
the  S»W.  of  Meknntn,  15S  miles  long  by  80  hroad.  Hiese  deserts  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  bence  traTellers  are  compelled  to  take  the  circuitous  route  from 
Ispabaun  to  Teherauu,  and  from  thence  along  the  suhalpiue  ridipes  tliat 
project  aoulliward  from  the  Elburz  to  the  desert,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Khorasan  and  Afghanistan.  They  form  part  of  that  remarkable  chain  of 
sandy  and  saline  plateaus  wliicli  extend  from  the  Great  Gobi,  or  *  naked 
desert,'  on  the  N.W.  of  Chinaf  acroets  the  whole  of  A^La,  communicat- 
ing,  with  little  intermi»sion,  through  Beloochistaun,  Mekraun,  and  Netljid, 
with  the  great  sea  of  sand  in  Arabia.  They  must  be  carefully  distin- 
gTiisbed  by  the  geographer  from  steppes^  or  extensive  plains  covered  with 
long  gra8s  and  herbs.  Such  arc  called  in  Chioese  kouangf  in  Mongolian 
kudah^  and  in  Arabic  fanujah, 

Lakcs.'\  Asa  natural  consequence  of  tlie  great  extent  of  saline  de- 
»ertsj  Persia,  like  Africa,  abounds  in  salt  lakes,  a.s  tbo»e  of  Oonneahy  Bag- 
iegarif  Skecrauzy  and  Zurrak.  There  are  more  than  30  lakes  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  no  outlets. 

Lake  of  Oormeak.']  The  lake  of  Oonne<ih  lies  in  Aderbeidjan,  being  the 
SfKiuta  of  Stndio,  the  Martianus  Pains  of  Pt*)lemy,  and  the  Cttptiton  of  Mo- 
ses of  Chorene.  It  ia  a  large  inland  lake,  every  where  surroutided  by  high 
mountains  and  elevated  table  lauds.  On  the  8.  it  is  hounded  by  a  sloping 
plain  dividing  it  from  the  Choatras  range ;  on  the  E*  partly  by  the  Sahund 
range  and  the  plain  of  Tabreez  ;  on  the  N.  by  mountains  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  a  lofty  Bnow*clad  range,  the  ancient  Caspii  Monies.  This  expanse 
of  saline  fluid  is,  according  lo  Morier's  map,  70  B.  mileH  from  N.  to  S., 
and  32  from  E.  to  W.^  and  280  miles  in  circumference ;  but,  according  to 
Ker  Porter,  it  is  90  B,  milea  long  by  32  broad,  which  agrees  with  Fra- 
aer's  map.  It  is  most  commonly  called  Deria  Shakcey  or  '  the  royal 
sea.'  It  is  also  denominaietl  Detia  Maragha  and  Derm  Oormcahy  frc»m 
two  large  citieii  of  lliat  name,  situated  on  nearly  opposite  sides  of  the 
lake.  It  is  often  likewdae  named  Dcria-kuchuk  or  *  the  little  sea.'  Not 
IcEisi  than  14  rivers^  some  of  them  pretty  large,  fall  into  tbi»  lake,  which 
notwitliatanding  i%  stUl  very  shallow^  its  greatest  depth  not  exceeding 
3  or  4  cahiu,  and  in  some  places  scarcely  one.  It  sometimes  rises  30 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  when  the  rivers  which  supply  it  are  much 
swollen.  Its  waters  are  intensely  bitter,  saline,  and  heavy,  timch  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Dead  aea.  No  fidh  can  live  in  this  lake.  It  is  said  to 
be  visibly  dec^ea^4ing,  liaving  retired,  in  some  places,  not  less  than  500 
yards  within  the  lawt  Vi  years,  aa  Mr  Franer  was  informed,  who  visited  it 
in  1822.     The  same  fact  is  stated  by  Morier.     lu  Morier's  nva^  qC  ^<43bsk- 
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beidjan,  the  wrgtem  shore  of  this  lake  ia  placed  52'  farther  E.  than  in 

the  maps  of  Kinnier  and  Airowsmith,  So  much  for  ihe  accuracy  of 
modero  maps.  But  Morier'e  longitude  h  confirmed  by  the  obseryationi  of 
iJrown, 

Lafte  of  Baklegan.^  The  lake  of  Baktegan  ia  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
ri^^era  of  HwUow  Persia,  or  those  that  water  the  vales  of  Morgaub,  Mer- 
dasht  an<!  Karbal.  It  is  60  B.  miles  in  length,  from  N.W.  t^  S.E. — The 
lake  of  Sheermtz  is  6  B.  milee  E.  of  that  city^  and  is  a  much  smaller  expanse 
than  the  Baklegan  lake,  being  only  12  far«ann:H  in  circumference.  This 
lake  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Baktfgan  in  the  maps  of  Kmnipr  and 
Arrowjimith,  although  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  lake  is  30  B. 
miles  E.  i>f  the  eastern  limit  of  the  former.  This  is  the  more  (surprising  as 
they  had  been  represented  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  mapj*  of 
D' Anville,  Rennel,  and  La  Rnchette.  The  hollow  plain,  containing  the  basin 
of  the  Baktegan  lake,  is  a  saline  desert,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains.  Both  these  lakes  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  whetlier 
historians,  geographers,  or  naturalists, — As  the  lake  of  Zitrrnh  belongs  to 
Afghanistan,  or  Eastern  Persia,  its  description  belongs  to  that  article. 

Pftfifactivc  Po«^.f.]  At  Shimmeen,  a  village  neiu"  the  lake  Oormeeaht 
there  are  certain  extniordinary  ponds  or  plashes,  whose  indolent  waters,  by 
a  slow  and  regnlar  process,  stagnate,  concrete,  and  petrify,  and  produce  that 
beautiful  transparent  stone,  commonly  called  Tabriz  marfde,  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  most  of  the  burial-places  in  Persia,  and  which  forms  a  chief 
onianient  in  all  the  huilding«  of  note  throughout  the  country.  These  ponds, 
which  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  are  contained  in  a  cirL-nniferenr^ 
of  about  half  a  mile,  and  their  position  is  marked  by  confused  heap?*  and 
mounds  of  the  stone,  which  have  accumulated  as  the  excavations  hav<?  in- 
creased. On  approaching  the  spot  the  ground  has  a  hollow  sound,  with  a 
particular  dreary  and  calcined  appearance^  and,  when  upon  it,  a  strong  mineral 
smell  arises  from  the  ponds.  The  process  of  petrifaction  is  to  be  traced 
firom  its  first  beginning  to  its  termination.  In  one  part  the  water  ia  clear; 
in  a  second  it  appears  thicker  and  stagnant ;  in  a  third  quite  black ;  and  in 
its  last  stage  is  white,  like  a  hoar  frost,  ItHleed  a  petrified  pond  ktoks  like 
frozen  water,  and»  before  the  operation  is  tpiite  finishetl,  a  stone  slightly  thrown 
upon  it  breaks  the  out^ar  coating,  and  causes  the  black  water  underneath 
to  exude.  Where  the  opeumt^on  is  complete  a  stone  makes  no  impression, 
and  a  man  may  walk  on  it  without  wetting  his  shoes.  Wherever  the  petri- 
faction has  been  hewn  into,  the  curious  progress  of  the  concretion  is  clearly 
Been,  and  shows  itaelf  like  sheets  of  rough  paper  placed  one  over  the  other  in 
accumulated  layers.  .Sucli  is  the  constant  tendency  of  this  water  to  become 
fitone,  that  where  it  exudes  from  the  ground  in  bubbles,  the  petrifaction  ss* 
BuaieB  a  globular  shape,  a^  if  the  bubble!*  of  a  spring,  by  a  stroke  of  magic, 
Imd  been  arrested  in  their  play,  and  metamorphosed  into  marble.  The  sub- 
stance tlnis  produced  m  brittle,  transparent,  and  sometimes  most  richly 
streaked  with  green,  red*  and  copper  coloured  veins.  It  admits  of  being 
cut  into  immense  slabs,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The  present  royal  family 
of  Persia*  whose  princes  do  not  spend  large  sums  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  have  not  carried  away  much  of  thi^  stone  ;  but  some  im* 
mense  slabs  which  were  cut  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  now  lie  neglected  amongst 
innumerable  fragments,  show  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view.  So  much 
is  this  stone  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  luxury,  that  none  but  the  king, 
his  sons,  and  persona  pririle^fed  by  special  firman,  are  permitted  to  excavate  ; 
and  such  is  the  ascendancy  of  pride  over  avarice,  that  the  scheme  of  farm- 
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ing  it  to  the  hi^liest  bidder  does  not  seem  lo  have  ever  come  withia  the 

calcaiation  of  iu  present  posaessor-i. 

R 1  VEKs.]  From  ittt  phpical  configuration  Persia  has  but  few  rivers,  and 
thpne  jtff^nerally  inconsiderable.  The  most  northern  atreain  is  the  Araxe;}^ 
which  ran  scarcely  be  now  calUul  a  Persian  riverj  as  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  Persian  territory  touches  its  right  bank. 

T/ie  Kizii  OzflM.]  The  Kizil  O^an  19,  throae:hout,  a  Persian  stream, 
and  onn  of  the  largest  in  that  region-  It  is  the  Gozan  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Amafdus  of  Ptolemy.  It  originatea  in  the  mountainti  of  Ardelan  or 
Persia  I  Koordi^taun,  the  Mardtana  of  the  ancleats,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sennai 
in  that  elevated  upland  where  the  rivers  riae  in  opposite  directions,  and  run 
to  different  sea^.  The  comrse  of  the  Kizll  Ozan  m  g^enerally  to  the  E.  of 
N.,  it^  upper  valley  being  bounded  on  the  W,  by  the  range  of  the  Kaplan 
Dai^h  or  KoAan  Koh,  which  separates  it  from  Aderbeidjan.  At  ten  B.  miles 
N.E.  of  Gooltuppf  h,  it  receivt.'*  the  large  stream  of  the  Boidounlee,  coming 
S.W.  fmm  the  mountains  of  8ahun<l.  The  channel  of  the  Kizil  Ozan  is 
generally  200  yards  wide  above  the  junction.  From  hence  it  flows  E.  to 
the  foni  of  Para**,  where  a  pass  leada  over  the  Koflan  Kob  into  the  tine 
district  of  Khalkhal,  in  Aderbeidjan.  The  vale  of  the  K\t\\  Ozan  is  here 
very  deep.  From  the  ford  of  Para-s  the  range  of  the  Koflan  Koh  leares 
the  northern  bank  of  the  stream,  and  runs  N.B.  to  ibe  Talish  mountainsi* 
After  a  direct  course  of  more  than  100  B*  miles*  farther,  it  pierces  the  El- 
boorz  ratige,  and,  after  a  farther  course  of  50  B.  miles*  enters  the  Ca-^pian 
sea  a  few  milea  to  the  E.  of  Enzeliy.  At  the  mouth,  when  collected  into 
one  channel,  it  ia  200  yards  broad,  but  vqty  deep,  rapid,  and  turbid,  boiling 
violently  from  abore  to  aliore,  Imrrying  along  with  it  tree^,  rocks,  and  alonea 
in  great  quantities.  In  most  places  it  is  not  satisfied  with  one  channel,  but, 
Apreadiug  itself  over  a  wide  space,  it  tears  away  the  bank^,  forms  islands 
and  gravelly  beds  that  seem  to  be  constaully  ehiftitig,  and  often  dividing  into 
two  or  three  streams,  and  anon  re-uniting,  and  again  separating,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  its  progress.  With  so  much  force 
does  its  current  propel  itself  into  the  sea  that  it  is  perceptible  to  a  cotiai- 
derable  distance.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  including  sinuosities,  is 
400  B.  miles.  It  derives  the  name  of  Kizil,  or  *red,'  from  the  reddish  tinge 
of  its  waters.  It  b  al«o  c^lcd  Skah  Ruod^  or  ^  the  royal  river;'  Suffttil 
Hoodt  or  'the  white  river,'  from  it  foaming  course  through  the  mountains  to 
the  sea  ;  and  Ispe  or  Aspa  Rood,  or  *  the  river  of  horses ;'  the  Asprudus  of 
Patricius,  on  the  batiks  of  which  Narses,  the  Persian  monarch,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  by  which  Aderbeidjan  was  ceded  to 
Tiridates,  the  Armenian  king,  and  that  river  made  the  Persian  boundary. 

The  Hud.  The  Hud  may  be  called  a  Persian  river,  being  the  ancient 
Gifndes^  which  separated  Susiana  from  Assyria.  It  is  a  large  stream,  fully 
300  yards  broad  at  it»  confinenee  with  the  Tigris,  about  midway  between 
Koote  al  Hamarra  atid  Korua.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  modem  ignor- 
ance of  Persian  geography,  that  its  existence  was  not  so  much  as  suspected 
till  Kinnier  introduced  it  into  his  large  map  of  Persia,  while  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  large  size,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  originates  in  the  mountains  of  Looristaun,  as,  in  that  case,  its  direct 
course  cannot  exceed  120  B.  miles.  What  heightens  the  diHiculty  is,  that 
when  Kinnier  saw  it  in  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris,  tlie  Hud,  though  then 
900  feet  broad,  was  near  the  period  of  its  lowest  state,  and  must,  therefore 
be  double  the  volume  when  at  its  maximum  state*  We  are  compelled,  til 
more  aad  better  information  of  the  courses  of  tfie  Suaian  rivers  be  obtam.«d 
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to  identify  it  with  tbe  Gyndefi  of  Herodotua,  and  with  the  Median  Ckoaspes^ 
an*l  tlift  modern  Karasu,  If  a  meridional  line  were  drawn  from  the  source 
of  the  Karasii  to  the  Looristann  mountains,  it  would  almost  exactly  strike  the 
BUj>posed  source  of  the  Hud  in  these  mountains.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined 
to  think  that  tbe  courne  of  the  Kara^a  should  be  drawn  straight  S.  through 
the  mountain  range  till  it  strike  the  line  of  the  channel  of  the  Hud,  instead 
of  making  it  deviate  from  its  meridional  course  bo  far  to  the  S.E  as  to 
pierce  the  range  to  tbe  S,  of  Khorremabadj  and  then  run  S.E.  to  the  ancient 
Susa.  If  the  Hud  be  thus  identified  with  that  stream^  it  will  fully  account 
for  tlie  great  aize  of  its  volume,  and  the  course  of  the  Karasu  will  be  made 
nearly  meriilional  througbout.  Takitig  the  Hud  and  Karasu  for  one  and  the 
same  river  under  different  names^-the  one  Arabic,  and  confined  to  its  course 
from  the  Looristaun  mountains  to  tbe  Tigris,  and  the  other  its  Turki.^h  ap- 
pellation during  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  the  mountains  of  Arde- 
Ian,  tb rough  Media,  to  the  Looristaun  rang© — its  direct  line  of  course  will 
exceed  300  B.  miles. 

The  Kerah.']  Tbe  Kerahj  or  river  of  Shush,  the  ancient  Susa^  is 
another  large  stream,  corresponding  to  tbe  Snsian  Choaspes.  We  take  it 
to  he  the  same  with  the  river  of  Nehavend  and  Hamadan,  which,  instead  of 
being  made  to  describe  a  very  tortaous  course  to  the  Karasu,  should  he  made 
to  deBcribe  a  meridional  course  to  Kborremahad,  120  B.  miles  N.W.  of 
8busf)*  We  arCj  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  course  of  tbe  Median  rivers  before 
they  pierce  the  Looristann  range,  and  enter  tbe  alluvial  region  of  Snsiana. 
If  identical  with  tbe  river  of  Nehavend,  it^H  direct  course  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  Hud  or  Karasu ;  if  not,  it  has  still  a  course  of  220  B.  mijes,  supposing  ti 
to  be  merely  the  river  of  Kborremabad.  It  is  a  much  larger  stream  at  the 
ruins  of  Shush  than  where  it  enters  the  Shat  al  Arab,  much  of  its  waters 
being  drawn  oif  by  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Kuroon,'\  Tbe  Karoon  is,  perhaps,  tbe  largest  stream,  in  respect 
of  volume  of  water,  of  any  in  all  Persia.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  largest  of 
tlie  Susian  rivers.  It  is  composed  of  two  main  branches,  tbe  Abzal  and  the 
Karoon,  which  unite  at  Buudikeel,  not  far  below  Sbushter.  The  combined 
stream  is  larger  than  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates,  taken  separately ;  and, 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  100  B,  miles  below  the  junction,  it  disunites  at  Sabla, 
and  enters  the  sea  by  six  mouths.  The  delta  thus  formed  is  of  large  ex- 
tent, being  65  B.  miles  long^  by  40  of  medial  breadth.  Of  tbe  two  streams 
which  form  the  Karoon,  the  N.W.  branch  is  called  the  Abzal,  and  tho  river 
of  Dezfool,  and  corresponds  to  the  Euhvus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  tJlai  of 
Daniel  the  prophet,  which  formerly  washed  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
Susa,  or  Sbusbniu  It  rises  at  tfie  southern  foot  of  a  range  that  separates 
the  plain  of  Nehavend  from  that  of  Booroojiril,  and  bai*a  course  of  150  B. 
miles  S.  to  its  junction  with  the  Karoon.  The  Karoon,  or  N.E.  branch, 
rises  from  tbe  foot  of  the  Kho-i-zird,  or  yellow  mountain,  70  miles  S.W.  of 
Ispahan,  and,  after  a  course  of  170  miles,  joins  the  Abzal.  A  little  above 
Sabb)  tbe  Karoon  receives  the  Jerahee,  a  large  stream,  running  a  winding 
course  of  1 50  B.  miles  N.W.  and  S.W.  from  tbe  Looristann  mountains.  A 
branch  of  the  Jerahee  falls  into  the  sea  at  Deria  Bona.  This  branch  is  tbe 
Hedifphon  of  Pliny,  whilst  the  river  of  Shuster  ia  probably  the  Copares  oi 
Diodorus,  and  tbe  combined  stream  of  the  Abzal  and  Eulaeua  correspond 
apparently  to  tbe  Pasitigrij.  It  was  up  this  combined  stream  that  Near- 
chus  sailed,  snd  entered  the  Eulseus  at  Bundekecl,  whence  he  went  np 
to  Susa  on  its  western  bank. 

The  Tab,}     The  Tab,  tlie  Oroatts,  or  Arosist  is  the  river  which  ao> 
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cicntly  separated  Persia  froni  Susiana.  It  risfts  at  the  foot  of  the  moati- 
taina  that  bound  the  plain  of  Sh&prauz  to  the  W.,  and,  after  a  comparative 
couree  of  180  B.  miles,  entera  the  Feraian  gulf,  20  B.  miles  S*  of  Endian, 
where  it  is  80  yardn  hroatL 

The  Araxe9,  Cyrus  and  MedusJ]  The  Araxea,  the  Cyrus,  and  Medus, 
of  Strabo,  are  fainoaa  in  classic  etory,  as  wat<?rinf?  tlie  vale  of  PerMepolis. 
llie  first  of  these  is  now  called,  though  veiy  inaccurately,  the  Bundcmirt 
the  second  the  Kt4raub,  and  the  third  the  Sowan^  or  Seivund.  The  two 
latu»r  are  branches  of  one  and  the  same  river,  now  called  the  Kuraub,  or 
Kur  river.  The  Kuraab  rises  in  the  mountainis  to  the  W.  of  Gazion,  and 
to  the  N.VV.  of  i^Ior^Tinb,  and  runs  1 10  B.  miles  S.SAV.  to  the  Ti-illage  of 
Sowan,  20  miles  N.E.  of  the  Tulthtee  Jumsched,  where  it  separates  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  wtv^tern  arm  runs  S.W,  till  it  joitiw  tlie  Aj*axe8, 
fiirming  the  N.E.  side  of  the  vale  of  Merdasht,  and  still  retaining?  the  name 
of  tfie  Kuraub  ;  whilnt  the  other  branch,  under  the  name  of  Sowan,  run» 
S*E.,  at  the  back  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  Persepolitan  vale  on  the  E.,  till 
it  joina  the  united  stream  of  the  Araxea  and  Cyrus  to  the  E.  of  the  village 
of  Bondomir ;  after  which  all  the  three,  under  the  name  of  the  Duudeinir, 
run  S.E.  to  the  salt  lake  of  Bakhte^n.  The  Attruck  ia  the  most  N.Ei. 
river  of  Pei^ia,  and  is  a  large  body  of  water,  which,  after  performing  a  N. 
and  then  a  western  course  of  more  than  250  B.  miles,  enters  the  Caspian 
about  50  miles  to  the  N.  of  Aatrabad. 

There  are  no  other  rivers  of  consequence  in  Western  Persia.  Those  of 
IVIazanderan  all  run  short  courises  from  the  Elhurie  to  the  Caspian ;  but, 
though  extremely  numerous,  none  of  them  are  navigable,  But  Northern 
Persia  exhibits  a  wonderful  contrast  to  Southern  Persia  in  reaped  of  rivere  ; 
for  Portiiiger  tells  us,  that  such  is  the  aridity  of  Southern  Persia,  that,  in 
hlfl  whole  route  from  Sonmeauny  to  Sheeraus:,  a  journey  of  1,500  B.  miles 
(1,300  of  which  were  in  as  direct  a  line  as  tlie  paths  would  admit)  from 
E.  to  W.,  the  vicinity  of  Sheerauz  was  the  fii-st  place  where  he  had  seen  a 
runiung  stream  deep  enough  to  take  a  horse  above  the  knees. 
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CHAR  III.— CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

On  such  an  extensive  surface  the  climate  must  be  exceedingly  varied. 
What  the  younger  Cyrus  said  to  Xenophon  is  Htill  applicable  to  modem 
Persia.  *'  My  fathers  empire  is  so  large  that  people  perish  with  cold  at 
the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  w4th  heat  at  the  other."  Persia 
may  be  said  to  present  three  climates  :  that  of  the  low  tracts  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  sea, — that  of  the  great  plateau  itself, — and  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  Caspian  sea 
being  332  feet  lower  than  the  ocean,  its  shores,  of  course,  in  summer 
experience  stronger  and  more  lasting  heats  than  do  the  West  India  islands. 
Excessive  humidity  is  the  leading  feature  of  its  climate.  There  is  not  a 
month  in  the  year  generally  in  which  the  inhabitants  can  rely  on  fair  weather. 
Both  weather  and  temperature  are  highly  capricious.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
the  natives  are  often  forced  to  throw  off  their  warm  clothing,  and  at  other 
times,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  they  are  compelled  again  to  have  recourse 
to  their  sheepskin  cloaks  and  furs.  Snow  often  falls  heavily,  and  remain* 
on  the  ground  for  some  time.  The  cold  of  summer  is  damp  and  unwhole* 
some,  inducing  many  diseases  ;  rheumatisms  and  dropsies  are  common,  and 
diseaaea  of  the  eyes  still  more  so.  The  climate  of  the  plateau,  or  upland, 
M  eMentially  different.  Surrounded  with  mountains,  on  many  of  whicK%'vsa^ 
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lies  perpemnlly,  this  region,  from  Ispahan  to  Candahar,  experiences  very  hot 
■uinmers  and  excessively  cold  wintew.     In  summer,  the  ataiOBpbere  is  ex- 
cessively heated  by  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  the  burtjin^  sand 
and  naked  rocks.     The  Persiaiia  deem  the  climate  of  Ispahan  exceetlingly 
beakhy ;  hat  this  salubrity  ia  merely  comparatire  ;  at  the  commencement 
of  autumn^  when  the  beat  has  nearly  attained  ita  inaxiraura,  ita  consequences 
ai'e  often  fatal,  for  fevers  then  commence  and    often  carry  off  immense 
numbers.     The  heal3  of  Teheraun  are  insupportable  iti  eummer,  and  the 
whole  court  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  abandon  the  place  during  this  season 
for  cooler  retreats*     In  the  plain  of  Hamadan,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  ia 
moderate,  never  rising  above  80"  in  the  shade  in  the  hottest  period  of  the 
year.     But  this  plain  is  very  elevated  and  well- watered  and  wooded.     In 
other  elevated  situations,  as  Sutanuah^  Gutuppeh,  and  Aukhend,  the  tem- 
perature of  summer  is  moderate,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  75"  in 
■  the  sliade  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.     Far9istaan»  particularly  the 
"Viile  of  Sbeerauz,  Um  been  represented  as  free  from  excessive  and  rigorous 
,  colds ;  but  this  b  not  strictly  true^  for,  during  the  winter  months^  rain  and 
hail^  frost  and  snow,  visit  the  plain  of  Fer^epolb  ;  and  Le  Bruyne  himself^ 
when  engaged  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  was  unable  for  some 
time  to  prosecute  his  researches,  and  compelled  to  take  tlie  slielter  of  a 
ljou!*e»     Scarcely  a  day  in  winter  passes  without  some  person  being  frozen 
dead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns^     One  great  cause  of  this  frequent  catas- 
\  trophe  ia  the  practice,  universally  followed  and  rigidly  enforced,  of  shutting 
!  the  gates  of  all  cities  anr]  towns  a  little  after  sunset,  and  re-opening  them 
St  sunrise ;  and,  if  any  amve  after  the  gates  are  shut,  they  rau^t  sUiy  with- 
out all  night  whatever  be  the  consequence.     Rainbiiws  are  seldom  seen  in 
Central  Persia,  because  the  air  is*  too  dry  and  pure.  The  serenity  and  purity 
,  of  their  cloudless  atmosphere  is,  indeed,  tlie  gieatest  blessing  the  natives  en- 
j  joy ;  the  sky  being  so  clear  at  night,  travellers  can  journey  all  night,  and 
I  thus  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  solar  rays  so  insupportable  during  the 
day.  The  third  climate  is  that  of  the  Gurmseer,  a  hot  low  region  that  ekirta 
kthe  Persian  gulf  and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Tigris.     Here  the  samiel  often 
[Itills  the  unwary  and  imprudent  traveller.     At  Buaheer,  the  heat  ia  exces- 
tive,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  87"  at  aunnse  to  98"  in  the  shade  at 
midday,  and  generally  standing  at  90"  during  the  night.  The  whole  southern 
coant  of  Persia  is  burnt  up  and  barren,  presenting  nothing  to  view  hat 
brown  sand,  grey  rocks,  and  hardened  clay.     In  Alimedee,  in  the  D&sh- 
tistan,  between  Buaheer  and  Sheerauz,  or  rather  the  flat  between  Buaheer  and 
the  first,  range  of  mountains,  the  thermometer  stood  at  125"  In  the  shade, 
and  the    heat   almost    amounted    to  suffocation,  when    tlie    late    Henry 
Martin  J  the  missionary,  and  Mea^rs  Lockett  and  Taylor  were  there  in 
181 1.     One  of  them  wrapped  bimelf  round  in  a  wet  sheet,  whilst  another 
coveretl  himself  with  his  mattress,  by  whicli  difterent  means  they  were 
much  relieved. 

Soii  ami  Prodnctions,}  From  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  as- 
pects of  Persia,  its  numerous  naked  mountjiins,  extensive  deserts,  andficardty 
of  water,  it  may  he  easily  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  good  soil  in  Persia 
is  exceedingly  email ;  and  even  of  what  arable  land  exists  one-twentieth 
part  m  not  cultivated.  In  ancient  days,  the  province  of  Susiana  wan  a  rich 
fertile  province,  but  it  is  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  neitrhbour- 
bg  deserts.  Farsistaun  was  once  well-wooded  ;  but  though  much  lias  beea 
said  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  plain  of  Sheerauz,  later  travellers,  ai 
Fnwier  and  others,  declare  it  to  be  comparatively  barren  and  unproductive. 
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Hie  fule  of  Merdanht,  which  contained  the  once  oelebnted  city  of  Penepo- 
Us,  which  was  filmed  for  its  agricahnral  produce,  watered,  as  it  was,  by  the 
Anoes,  C3mi8  and  Medus,  and  which  supported  a  population  of  1,500  Til* 
lages,  besides  Persepolis,  is  now  a  dreary  waste*  The  plains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Comaishah  have  been  much  praised  for  their  exuberant  fertility  and 
beauty  by  Chardin,  who  trayerseid  them  nine  times ;  and  yet,  in  Fraaer'a 
opinion,  they  are  sterile  and  barren.  The  district  of  Ispahan  is  well-watered 
by  the  Zund«xK>d,  and  numerous  canals,  drawn  from  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.  The  plain  of  Hamadan,  15  miles  long  by  9  broad,  b 
abundantly  fertile ;  and  that  of  Kermanahaw,  SO  miles  S.  W.,  is  the  most 
fertile  in  Persia.  While  Kot  Porter  was  there,  such  was  its  ezhubeiant 
produce  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  himself  and  suite,  consisting  of  ten 
persons  and  twelve  horses,  with  mules  in  proportion,  was  only  2s.  6d.  a-day. 
The  plain  of  Khoi,  in  Aderbeidjan,  is  noted  for  its  deep  and  exuberant  soil, 
which  is  so  stiff  as  to  require,  in  some  places,  10  pair  of  boffidoes  to  drag 
the  ploughshare  through  it ;  but  the  district  of  Khalkhal  is  the  granary  of 
this  province^  the  soil  being  a  dark  loam,  and  standing  in  no  need  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  A  number  of  fertile  valleys  exist  in  the  southern  slopes 
and  subordinate  ranges  of  the  Elboon.  In  Kerman,  the  only  fertile  dis- 
trict is  that  of  Noormansheer ;  and  the  district  of  Darabgherd,  S.E.  of 
the  Baktegan  lake.  The  Koordbh  districts,  in  the  northern  part  of  PersisB 
Khorasan,  are  abundantly  fertile  ;  but  KLhorasan  is  so  subjected  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turkman  tribes,  that  its  once  numerous  population,  flourishing 
cities,  and  extensive  commerce  have  disappeared.  The  ancient  lawgiver, 
Zoroaster,  enjoined  the  Persians  to  plant  useful  trees,  and  irrigate  the  dry 
lands,  and  to  work  out  their  salvation  by  pursuing  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture. By  thus  connecting  the  temporal  and  future  interest  of  his  followera, 
agricalture  could  not  fail  to  flourish ;  and  hence,  under  the  iSafwanian 
dynasty,  Persia  was  as  well  cultivated  as  could  be  expected  under  a 
despotic  government  and  the  physical  disadvantages  of  a  dry  and  parched 
soiL  But,  ever  since  the  extinction  of  the  Magian  faith  and  empire,  Persia 
has  gradually  declined,  and  the  Persians,  like  other  Mohanmiedans  under 
bad  governments,  are  content  with  the  present,  and  give  themselves  no 
trouble  about  futurity.  The  Parsee,  or  Ghubres,  the  persecuted  descendants 
of  the  ancient  race,  are  as  industrious  and  patient  as  the  modem  Persians 
are  idle  and  fickle  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Chardin,  that,  if  ever  these 
Ghubres  were  to  recover  their  wonted  ascendancy,  Persia  would  present  a 
very  different  aspect.  A  young  Persian  met  Morier  on  the  road  from  Cauze- 
roon  to  Sheerauz,  and,  entering  into  conversation,  lamented  the  miseries  of 
the  peasantry  of  his  district,  who  were  oppressed  beyond  the  power  of  en- 
durance. *  Do  you  pay  your  taxes  yearly,'  said  Morier  ?'  *  Yearly  V  said 
he,  *  why,  we  pay  them  monthly,  and  frequently  twice  a  month.'  *  Upon 
what  are  the  taxes  levied  ?*  '  Upon  every  thing  we  possess,  and,  when 
they  can  find  nothing  else  to  tax,  they  tax  our  very  children.  Would  to 
heaven  that  yon  Europeans  would  come  and  take  this  country  from  us,  and 
then  I  would  be  your  servant.'  lliis  language  conveyed  more  of  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression  than  whole  volumes.  The  land-tax  was  usually  a  tenth  of 
the  gross  produce ;  but  lands  held  in  fief,  or  for  payment  o(  military  servioa^ 
were  exempt.  It  is  now  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce,  in  addition  to  tl 
saadurauty  or  irregular  taxes  instituted  to  supply  the  exigency  of  < 
by  which  each  proprietor  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  share  proport^ 
estate.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  levied  oo  too  cr 
If  Persia  be  deficient  in  grain,  it  abounds  with  bafat  «MJ 
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kind  and  hue.  The  gardens  are  numerous  and  extensive,  and  few  countrien 
suipass  Persia  in  the  Faiiety  and  flavour  of  its  fruits,  bb  the  fig,  the  pome- 
granate, the  almond,  the  date,  the  peach*  and  the  apricot.  Khorasan  is 
famous  for  its  melons,  of  which  there  are  twenty  species.  Tiie  quinces  of 
Ispahan  are  the  finest  in  the  East ;  anct  the  vines  of  iSheerauz,  Yes<l,  and 
Ispalian^  have  each  their  peculiar  excellence.  Of  raisins  there  are  fourteen 
kinds,  of  which  the  violet,  red^  and  black,  aie  most  esteemed,  and  so  large 
that  one  of  them  is  a  good  mouthful.  The  Persian  dates  are  excetsdingly 
rich,  their  syrup  being"  aweiiter  and  more  pleasant  than  vir^n  honey.  Pome- 
granates attaiti  great  perfection,  some  of  them  weighing  a  full  pound.  The 
country  also  produces  hemp,  tobacco,  opium,  se&amumj  rhubarb,  manna, 
eaflVon,  cotton,  turpentine,  mastic,  and  various  aromatic  gums.  Khousar, 
in  Irak,  is  celebrated  for  its  orchai'ds.  Gheelan  and  MazanderaUj  or  the 
narrow  stripe  between  the  Elboorz  and  the  Caspian,  are  by  far  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  districts  in  all  Persia.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
humid,  and  the  soil  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  to  the  wea.  From  September  to  the  end  of  April,  the  whole 
country  is  one  continued  garden,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  single  and  double  jessaroinea.  So  beautiful  is  this  tract  during 
that  season,  that  it  is  denominated  Bdad  at  hem^  or  *tbe  terrestrial 
paradise.'  The  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  rearing  of  silk  worms  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Gheelaunees  ;  for  silk  is  but  sparingly  produced  in 
Mazanderaun.  The  annual  produce  of  silk  which  passes  through  the  custom 
houses  of  Gheelaun  is,  as  Fraser  was  informed,  about  60,000  matmds  shakee^ 
or  900»0U01b8.  English,  excluai?e  of  what  is  used  in  home-consumption, 
whicli  does  not  pay  duty. 

Animal  Kingdom,~\  The  horses  of  Pei-sia  have  been  always  celelirated 
as  the  finest  in  the  East.  Every  person  acquainted  with  ancient  history 
has  read  of  the  Nissean  pastures  and  the  Nisaean  horses.  They  are,  how- 
ever, although  they  may  excel  the  Arabian  horses  in  shape  and  handsome- 
nesti^  inferior  to  them  in  fleetness  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  celebrated 
Nadir  Shah  preferred  the  Arab  breed  to  the  Persian,  Tfie  hoi-ses  of  the 
Chob  country  are  remarkable  for  their  strength,  though  they  have  not  so 
much  b!ood  as  those  of  the  desert.  Those  of  Slmster  are  targC}  powerful  and 
admirably  fitted  for  riding  horses,  but  are  not  found  to  answer  as  race'horses. 
The  Turcoman  breed  of  horses  has  been  introduced  into  Persia ;  they 
attain  a  great  size,  and  are  capable  of  enduring  extraordinary  fatigue.  They 
have  been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of  900  miles  in  11  successive  days. 
Tlie  late  Vakeel  Kerim  Khan,  naounted  on  one  of  these,  once  performed  a 
journey  of  3S2  miles  in  58  hours.  Camels  are  quite  common  in  Interior 
and  Southern  Persia,  and  are  of  three  kin^ls,  but  the  Bactrian  camel  is 
most  used  for  tnavelling.  Mules  are  mucli  used,  and  particular  cart»  is 
taken  of  the  breed.  An  excellent  breed  of  the  ass  has  been  introduced 
from  Arabia.  The  gurkhur^  or  wild  ass,  is  an  object  of  the  chase  ;  and 
his  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  prodigiously  fleet,  and  its  habits  are 
exactly  those  so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  forests  oi 
the  Elboors  in  Gheelaun  and  Mazanderan  abound,  as  might  be  ex]>ecl€d, 
in  wild  animals,  as  wolves,  tigers,  jackals,  and  foxes,  and  boars,  with  the 
Caspian  cat*  We  are  not  so  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  hyiena  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Lions,  leojjards,  and  jackals,  also  abound  in  Mazan- 
deran* Oxen  and  cows  are  kept  rhtefiy  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  for 
the  supply  of  the  dairy.  The  cows  of  Mazanderan  ami  Gbetdauu  are 
smail  in  bizc^  and  resemble  the  lesser  breedf  of  that  animal   in   India. 
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Tl»a«e  of  Interior  Persia  are  of  a  better  Mze ;  they  have  less  of  the  hump, 
aiul  reBemble  tlie  EnghMli  hrp<iil  uf  black  cattle.  The  Persian  Hheep  are 
numerous  and  large  ;  they  are  of  the  Dhoomba^  or  fat-lailed  kintJ.  These, 
with  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Eel»  or  wamieriuK  tribes.  Id  con- 
sequence of  line  great  abundaijce  of  pasture  land,  and  the  numeniua  pas- 
torn!  tribes  that  roam  tlie  country,  wool  is  produced  in  great  abundance 
all  over  the  country.  The  best  wool  ia  that  of  Kennaun,  the  mountains 
of  which,  hot  and  aiid  in  Bummer,  and  intensely  cold  in  winter,  sustain 
great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  from  whence  the  shawls,  nummuds^  and 
other  wotjtlen  fabrics  of  the  country,  are  made.  Not  onJy  ia  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  itself  very  fine,  but  the  goats  produce  a  down  whicli  grows  in 
winter  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  like  that  of  the  Tiliet  or  shawl  goals,  and 
is  nearly  as  fine.  This  i»  apun  into  various  fabrics,  which  almost  vie  with 
the  shawls  of  Cashmere  in  warmth  and  softness,  if  not  in  fineness  and  beauty 
of  manufacture.  Tliis*  down»  railed  khoolk  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, is  tbund  not  only  in  Kermaun,  but  more  or  lees  over  all  Khorasian, 
the  mountaina  of  whicfi  are  favourable  to  the  animab  winch  produce  it. 
Bat  the  Klioranan  khoolk  ia  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Kermaun^  being  full  of 
coarse  goat-hair  and  very  foul^  nnd  tloes  not  fetch  in  Khorasan  moie  than 
5(/.  per  lb.,  whereas  that  of  Kermaun  is  much  finer,  cleaner,  aiul  even 
cheaper  in  Kermaun.  Animals  of  the  deer  kind  abounil  in  Persia,  and 
hart's  nre  numerous  in  tlie  uncultivated  parts  of  tlie  country.  1  ame  and 
wild  fowl  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Europe.  Quails  and  par* 
iridgee  are  qnite  common,  and  immense  numbers  of  pigeons  are  reared  by 
the  natives  for  their  i\nn!^  which  ia  used  as  manure  for  melons.  Tlie 
pigeon-housps  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispalian  were  in  Chardiin's  time  above  300(1 
in  number,  and  very  large,  each  being  six  limes  the  size  of  European  ones. 
Eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons,  abound  in  the  mouiitainouH  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  latter  are  much  used  in  hunting.  As  tlie  rivere  in  Pemia 
are  few,  fish  cannot  be  nutnerous.  Salt-water  fish  are  abundant,  both  iti 
the  Caspian  sea  and  t!ie  Persian  gulf.  Tfie  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
Mekraun  and  Kerman  live  much  on  this  aliment,  and  were  lience  called 
Ichtki/ophagi^  or  *  fish-eateis,*  by  the  ancients.  All  the  rivers  of  Maxan* 
denm  abound  in  fish,  especially  sturgeon,  vast  quantities  of  which  ai"e  cured 
on  the  coasts  of  these  provinces,  and  earned  to  Astracan. 

Minet*alogy,^  This  is  not  a  very  fertile  eubject,  for  Persia,  though 
mountainous,  produces  few  minerals  or  metals.  Unfortunately  salt  is  the 
minei'al  which  most  abounds,  the  ground  iii  most  parts  being  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  it  None  of  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  Persia. 
Copper  is  profluced  in  the  mountains  of  Mazanderan  and  KernmU;^  and 
from  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Caj»bin,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
interna!  conNumption*  Lead  is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Fars  and 
Kerman,  Sulphur  is  an  abundant  mineral  production,  especially  near  the 
mountain  Damawand.  Iron-stone  abounds  in  Aderbei<yan  :  the  whole  tract 
between  Tabreez  and  the  Araxes  being  covered  with  mountains  of  a  reddish 
brown  hue,  indicating  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  At  Shehcrdembad  on  the 
Cioorangoo,  a  branch  of  the  Kizil-Ozan,  to  the  S.W.  of  Meeanah^  a  copper 
mine  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  an  Englishman  began  to  work  it  in 
1817.  Lieut,  Alexander,  who  passed  this  way  in  1824,  in  his  journey  to 
Ardebeel,  says,  that  liere  are  perhaps  the  richest  veins  of  copper  in  the 
world*     Silver  and  lead  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.*      Of  all 

«  If  «ver«  Eur«p«ftn  culuuy  were  U  be  rstiblUhvd  m  VcvuVa,  kav»\\«^  Wn^vi  \mba.^\ 
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the  mineral  productiona  of  Persia}  turquoieesi  have  been  the  most  celebrate<|. 
Tiiia  gem  is  produced  in  the  mountain  of  Feeroos-Kob  in  the  Elboors,  ami 
in  a  hill  4Q  miles  W.N.W»  of  Neeshapore*  The  former  mine  »»  probably 
exhausted,  as  nothing  of  it  ha^  been  heard  since  the  timie  of  Chardin,  1 60 
years)  since,  because,  according  to  Fraser,  the  minea  in  the  district  of 
Neeshapore  are  at  present  the  only  place  where  snch  gems  are  now  found. 
The  hills  in  which  they  ai'e  found  are  a  maaa  of  porphyritic  rock,  inter- 
mingled with  bedti  of  clay,  and  coAgloraeratea  of  the  same  suhatance,  all 
strongly  tinged  with  iron,  and  in  many  places  pervaded  with  micaceous 
irou  ore  ;  the  turquoise  or  kalaite  is  disseminated  through  this  in  veins, 
nodules,  and  irregular  masses.  The  mines  are  six  in  number,  and  are  &II 
the  property  of  the  crown,  and  are  farmed  to  the  higbtist  bidder.  The 
rent,  when  Fraser  was  there,  in  January  1822,  was  2000  Khorasan  to* 
mauns,  or  £2^700  sterling  ;  but  this  being  considered  exorbitfint^  some  of 
the  mines  remained  unlet.  The  mines  are  roost  wretchedly  managed,  no 
system  whatever  being  used  in  the  mining  operations,  wliicli  are  left  to  be 
conducted  by  ignorant  peasants,  who  hare  neither  capital  to  advance,  nor 
skill  to  direct  their  operations.  Were  they  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
miners,  under  the  direction  of  the  crown  or  some  rich  capitalist,  they 
would  pay  abundantly.  But  the  foriner  will  advance  nothing,  and  the 
latter  dare  not ;  such  is  the  insecurity  of  property  under  a  deapotismj  which, 
though  shifting  hands,  remains  immutable.  Marble,  freestone^  and  slate 
abound  near  Ham  ad  an.  The  first  is  of  four  colours,  white,  or  statuary, 
black,  red  and  black,  and  white  an<l  black.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
common  production  called  Tabreez  marble.  Mammy^  a  noted  Persian 
production,  is  found  in  Kerman,  near  the  village  of  Kesuiyeh.  This  sub- 
stance is  a  black  liquid  petrolium,  called  mourn  by  the  Persians,  which 
signifies  *  an  unguent/  It  is  also  called  lutii^.  It  oozes  from  a  rock  iu  a 
cavern.  Once  a  year  only  is  the  door  of  the  cavern  opened,  and  the 
mourn  which  had  distilled  during  the  year  (a  quantity  in  size  equal  to  a 
pomegranate)  is  taken  out,  sealed  up,  and  saiti  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasury.  It  is  esteemed  a  catholicon  by  the  Persians,  and  reckoned  more 
precious  than  gold*  Some  of  this  precious  unguent  was  brought  by  the 
Persian  ambassador  in  1809^  as  a  present  from  the  shah  to  the  queen  of 
England.  It  is  also  found  in  Khorasan,  Near  Dalakee,  on  the  road  from 
Busheer  to  Sheerauz,  are  two  fountains  of  black  naphtha  or  bitumen. 
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CHAR  tV,— COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  in  such  a  country  as  Persia  cannot  prove 
a  very  prolific  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  almost  total  want  of  internal  water 
communication  is  an  insuperable  impediment  to  inland  commerce,  com- 
bined m  this  is  with  that  of  the  great  central  deaert^  and  the  difficulty  of 
land- carriage  over  tfie  great  mountainous  ranges  that  surround  the  lofiy 
plateau.  The  institutions  of  the  Magian  system  ivere  also  tmfavourabte 
to  maritime  commerce,  as  it  was  the  design  of  Zoroaster  to  confine  his 
countrymen  solely  to  agriculturej  and  to  make  as  much  of  their  barrco 
and  thirsty  soil  as  they  could.     Hence  whatever  maritime  commerce  was 

abundnnc^  ;  and,  as  it  is  at  a  rlLstanrH  from  the  fronti^^r.  the  r»lany  would  not  run  thf 
rlik  of  bpin^;  diHiurlitHl  by  war.  Tinre  i*  ini  firubabitity,  however,  that  tbis  pr«dicticiai, 
will  beloti|{  verllied.  Th«  RusHiiinii  hRVR  cooipleii'ly  establislied  their  boundary  on  th« 
ArHxeSf  and  another  ^ar  will  put  them  in  poaatstion  of  mil  AderbcicUiin,  uid  reiBOV9 
tiiefi^ntier  line  to  the  KhW  Own. 
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enjoyed  by  tlie  ancient  Perwian  empire  was  conducted  by  the  PluBniciani 
ttiid  Greeks,  whilhit  this  internal  was  managed  by  caravans  as  at  present. 
In  ihe  days  of  Khosni  Nushervan,  wlieu  that  prince's  dominion  compre- 
hi'uded  Hiu«t  of  tbe  tract  waten*d  lij'  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Ked  sea,  the  uiaritiDie  commerce  of 
Persia  was  large  and  exteuaive.  Having  overcome  their  wonted  averaion 
to  commerce  atid  navigation,  the  Pei-siaus  had  established  a  flouriahing  and 
lucrative  trade  with  ludia  and  China,  All  the  principal  porU  of  India 
weri>  visited  by  Persian  merchants,  and  in  moat  of  the  Christian  churches 
eatahlittbed  in  the  peninsula,  divine  service  was  performed  by  Nest«riari 
priests,  ordained  by  a  Persian  metropolitan.  By  eea  and  land  the  mono- 
poly of  silk  and  Indian  produce  wa»  completely  in  Persian  hands,  and  the 
Romans  were  wliolly  dependent  on  them  for  the  supply  of  these  artidea. 
As  a  proof  of  the  great  commercial  intercourse  with  India  by  means  of 
the  Persian  giilf,  and  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigrin,  it  may  be  obfser\'ed  that  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Tank  Kesra,  or  dome  of  Chosroes^  at  Ctesiphon,  was  Indian  teak.  We 
learn  from  Cedrenus  that  when  the  emperor  Heraclius  pillaged  Daatagerd^ 
the  imperial  residence  of  Khosroo  Parviitj  the  grandson  of  Nusheerwaun,  he 
found  in  it  aloes,  aloes-wood^  mataxa-ailk,  ttiread,  pepper^  sugar,  ginger, 
munlins  without  number.,  silk^rohes^  woven  and  embroidertvd  carpetii,  and 
bullion.  Manufactured  articles  of  the  same  kind  were  also  found  in  the 
sack  of  Ctesiphon  or  Al-Madayen,  by  the  Arabian  general  Saad.  One  of 
the  chambers  of  Khosru's  palace  was  stored  with  camphire,  an  odoriferous 
gum,  peculiar  to  the  oriental  regions,  but  especially  to  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra, and  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  illuminate  the 
palaces  of  the  East.  Ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  resi- 
ntjus  subiitance,  the  Arabs — mistaking  it  for  salt — mixed  it  with  their 
leaven,  and  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  Amongst  the 
furniture  of  the  palace,  the  Ara!>s  found  a  piece  of  silk-earpetitig,  60  cubita 
long  by  the  same  in  breadth.  On  the  ground  of  this  a  paradise  or  gardeii 
was  depictured,  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  were  imitated  by  the 
figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and  the  coloui-s  of  the  precious  stones ;  and 
the  ample  square  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.  Thb 
being  brought  to  the  khalif,  ifje  rude  ami  ignorant  barbarian  ordered  it  t« 
be  cut  in  pieces,  and  divided  among  the  soldiers.  Though  this  elegant' 
piece  of  raanafactured  w^ealth  was  thuH  destroyed,  yet  such  wa*?  the  value 
of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone,  tliough  none  of  the  beat,  w\ 
valued  at  20,000  dirhems.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  religion,  the  ^Vrabs  monopolized  the  commerce  of  Persia  and  India^, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  were  enriched  by  tlie  Indian  trade, 
especially  the  town  of  Siraf  and  the  city  of  Bassora.  In  the  lOth  century] 
Siraf  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  according  to  Ebn  Ilawkel,  extending 
four  miles  in  length,  but  unwalied,  and  possessed  many  opulent  merchantSj 
who  expended  30,000  dinars  in  the  erection  of  their  houses ;  and  he  de* 
clares  that  be  himself  saw  at  Siraf  merchants  who  were  worth  ijOOO^OOOi 
dinai-»»  and  that  there  were  others  who  were  still  richer.  The  people  o|,^ 
Cazeroon  and  Fasa,  in  his  time,  cBJried  on  an  inland  commerce,  and  were 
patient  and  pereevering  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  merchants  of 
Fai-s,  wherever  they  went,  were  rich  and  powerful.  But  it  must  be  re* 
membered,  that  at  that  time  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  were  Citilt 
Magians,  who  have  always  been  an  active  and  industrious  race>  VvW^  >3iiNW<i: 
succes^sors  at  Yeed  and  Bombay,  and  contenuenVA-v  ^^^'SA  lW\i«\ft^vX  Sxv^'^^tvKAs 
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of  the  Mabommedan  system  wa8  not  then  eo  fully  felt  aa  now.  The  fre- 
quent interna]  convulsions  which  euhi^equently  agitated  Persia,  and  the  no^ 
leas  frequent  inroads,  and  consequent  subjection,  of  this  unhappy  country  i 
by  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  contributed  to  ruin  both  her  int«ruai  and  forei^l 
comraerce.  Under  the  sway  of  Shah  Abbas,  tlie  greatest  prince  of  thei 
SuffavesLU  dyuaaiy,  great  en  courage  me  a  ta  were  held  out  to  msunufactures 
and  commerce,  and  a  colony  of  Armenians  was  transported  frotn  Jnlfa,  on 
tbo  Araxea,  to  Ispahan,  to  conduct  the  foreign  trade.  Hut  the  ruin  of  that  I 
dyuEBty,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  succeeded,  havo  reduced  tliel 
Persian  commerce  to  a  low  ebb. — Of  the  native  productions  of  Peresia^^ 
eilk  18  the  most  important^  It  ia  produced,  more  or  less,  in  every  provinceyl 
but  Gheelaun  and  Mazaunderaun  are  thof>ie  in  which  it  chieSy  Bourishe%  j 
and  w!iich  alone  export  it  in  any  quantity.  About  270,000  lbs.  are  an*| 
nnally  purchased  here  by  the  Russians,  and  carried  to  Astracan ;  an  equal  1 
quantity  is  sent  to  Bagdad  and  its  vicinity;  180,000  lbs.  are  erported  to4 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Anatolia  ;  and  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Ye^d^  J 
Cashan,  Ispahan,  and  those  other  Persian  cities,  where  silk  is  manufao'l 
tured.  Russian  Gheelaun,  Sheerwaun,  and  some  of  the  districts  conoectedfl 
with  the  Caucasus,  ai'e  favourable  to  the  production  of  eilk,  so  that  werol 
the  demand  to  increase,  the  supply  would  do  so  likewise.  Its  price  variet  J 
according  to  its  quality,  and  at  the  time  Eraser  wa.s  in  Gheelaun  (1822}  | 
the  price  was  from  £3  12j,  to  £4  8*.  per  maund  of  14  lbs.  English,  Cot*j 
ton  is  another  ai'ticle  of  raw  produce,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  raiscHlJ 
in  Mazaunderauo,  where  the  price,  in  1822,  did  not  e^cceed  2^.  per  lh.|| 
and  where  its  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Bengal  cotton*  J 
Some  of  it  is  caiTied  away  by  the  Russians,  but  the  greater  part  is  coo*  I 
sutned  in  the  country.  The  best  ftilk  goods  in  Persia  are  manufactured  aft] 
Yesd  ;  they  far  excel  tfiose  made  in  any  other  part.  The  chief  silk  articletl 
there  manufactured,  are  aliijahs  or  shirts,  and  kassuhs  or  trowMra,  derle^^  \ 
or  outer  vests,  and  hmahuns  or  men's  shirts,  and  taifetas,  similar  to  ourt 
but  stouter,  black  eilk  handkerckiefs,  about  1^  yard  square,  coarse,  anflj 
tweelled  like  Barcelonas,  and  which  serve  for  female  head-dresses  ;  maof  | 
of  them  are  dyed  in  crimson,  and  sell  at  Gs,  each.  Silk-velvets,  of  very] 
great  beauty,  are  manufactured  at  Mesched^  Ispahan,  Casban,  and  TahreesM 
Satins  are  also  manufactujed,  hut  those  of  China  are  preferred,  as  being 
finer.  The  cotton-goods  cliiefiy  manufactured  are :  chintzes  or  printed 
cottons,  calamcars  or  printed  pattenw  of  wreathed  and  consecutive  flowers, 
ftparaely  thrown  upon  a  red,  white,  blue,  or  fawn-coloured  ground,  jtcera- 
hueahiiitSf  or  king's  sfurts,  reaembhng  English  long-cloth^  winch  lately 
entirely  superseded  them,  rudduhj  or  upper  vests,  a  fabric  resembling^ 
nankeen,  and  Ispahaun  stripes,  blue,  purple,  or  grey,  and  a  coarse  wbiteJ 
cloth  called  kfwr&oz,  made  for  home  wcai"  in  every  village,  and  of  whiclli 
an  immense  quaiktity  is  annually  carried  off  by  th©  Russians.  As  wool  is 
a  native  production  in  great  abundance^  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  being 
of  pastoral  habits,  a  great  many  articles  are  made  of  it,  as  carpets  ainli 
nummuds.  Tlie  best  carpets  are  made  at  Kerman,  Yesd,  Herat,  Booroo- 
jird,  and  those  of  the  Toorkomans  of  Khoraaan,  Ispabai^  and  Aderheidjan, 
The  shawls  of  Kerman  are  held  in  great  estimation,  nn<l  are  only  inferior 
to  those  of  Cashmere.  Nummuds,  or  fine  fek-carpets,  are  aometimea  of 
great  beauty,  but  they  are  dear,  and  apt  to  get  moth-eaten.  The  city  of 
Hamatlan  has  been  long  famous  for  it^  manufactures  of  leather,  ati  aaddlery, 
shoes,  SiC,  Shcerauz  waa  once  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  embroi- 
deri'es,  but  thac  are  now  much  excelled  by  those  of  Caabao  and  Ispalian* 
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iu  (lamauked  steel  k[iive»  and  daggers  are  still  esteemed*  aad  a  good  deal 
of  coarse  gloss  ware  h  «tiU  made,  but  all  ita  manufactures  hare  declined 
tiitice  tbe  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  its  benefactor  and  sovereign.  The  win© 
of  Sheeruuz,  ho  much  boasted  of>  is  made  in  no  great  quantity^  and  in  bo 
cttreleH^s  a  manner,  that  in  choosing  it,  not  more  than  one  large  bottle  can 
be  got  out  of  four  or  fire,  fit  for  U"*e.  Thert*  is  no  euch  thing  as  a  cask 
in  all  Persia,  and  as  the  wine  is  fermenled  iit  comparatively  small  earthen 
vessels  or  bottles,  some  idea  may  he  formed  of  tht»  vanous  and  ill-e(meocted 
BtiifiT  that  is  too  often  produeecL  Tliere  are  no  other  manufactures  of  con- 
sequence  in  Persia.  The  whole  amount  of  exports  and  imports  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  by  way  oi  the  Caspian  sea,  was  estimated  by  one  or 
two  respectable  merchants  at  Balfroo^h,  at  400,000  toniauna,  or  £214,000. 
The  whole  shipping  employed  in  tlie  CiiKpian  commerce  does  not  exceed  12 
ve^els  of  from  50  to  100  tons.  There  in  a  glowing  deuioud  for  European 
manufactures,  since  the  Peraians  have  become  better  acquainted  with  these 
commodities.  Woollens  have  been  long  admired  al!  over  the  East,  and 
the  imports  are  great  and  increasing,  oa  also  chintzes  and  printed  cottons. 
But  Eraser  remarks  that  the  Freucli  and  German  manufacturers  have  been 
much  more  successful  in  hitting  the  Persian  taste  than  the  English,  because 
they  took  care  to  have  better  information  on  that  subject ;  every  Persian 
bazaar  having  a  full  and  glaring  display  of  their  rich  chintzes,  whilst  the 
English  patterns,  of  a  more  sober  kind,  ky  neglected  and  unasked  for* 
Eraser  obi^erves,  that  it  is  not  plain  and  good,  but  showy  and  flimsy  articles, 
tliat  suit  the  Persian  market*  The  Persians  are  supplied  witli  brocades 
and  embroidery  by  the  Erench  merchants  of  Lyons.  Indigo,  cochineal, 
spices,  sugar,  and  sugar-candy,  are  all  articles  of  impoitation,  the  cochineal 
being  from  Russia,  and  ail  the  others  from  India,  by  the  way  of  Busbeer. 
Black  lamb  and  alieep's  skins  are  imported  from  Bochai*a,  coffee  from  Ara- 
bia, tin  and  tuthenague  from  India,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  from  Russia. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Persia  possesses  no  mines  of  the  preciouii 
metals,  yet  there  is  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  specie  in  that  region, 
but  also  a  very  great  sum  in  specie  is  annually  remitted  to  India  in  return 
for  the  produce  imported.  Not  leas  than  £290,000  was  exported  to  In- 
dia in  the  year  emting  31st  May  1821,  as  cash^payment  for  Indian  goods* 
To  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  indigenous  products  of  Persia  greatly  ex- 
cee<l  in  value  her  imports,  and  for  the  greater  pait  of  which  she  is  paid  in 
cash  by  her  Turkish  antl  Russian  consumers.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Indian  products  which  enter  Persia  are  re-exported  to  the  West,  for  whicli 
specie  is  returned.  It  is  stated  that  the  Georgian  merchants,  who  trade 
between  Teflis  and  Tauris,  bring  annually  to  the  latter  city  300,000  ducats 
in  gold,  and  the  remittances  made  to  tbu  mission  there  are  all  in  the  same 
coin. 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNMENT— ARMY— REVENUE. 

Persia  Is  an  absolute  monarchy  m  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  and 
what  enliances  the  evil  still  more,  is  tlie  strange  and  absurd  political  dog- 
ma peculiar  to  Persia,  and  which  has  prevailed  there  from  the  remotest 
period  of  her  history,  that  a  royal  edict  cau  admit  of  no  repeal,  and  that 
the  word  of  the  king,  however  hastily  uttered,  and  however  cotitrarv  to 
common  sense,  or  justice,  or  humanity,  is  irrevocable,  even  by  the  king  him- 
aelf.     The  evil  of  this  practice  la  well  iUuattatcd  m  x\\e  \\\aVQX'^  q\  \iwc%a.^ 
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bimI  his  farourite  Daniel,  and  in  that  of  Atiasuerus  aad  his  Jewish  qui^en 
Esther.  In  such  an  ahsoluto  despotiam,  lh«  Rovereig^  ia  everytliing  and 
thi]  people  nothing.  He  doe:)  wliat  he  pleai^eH  witbuut  check  or  controL 
The  only  rjpht  which  has  been  retained  by  the  people  ia  that  of  insurrec- 
tion, whieh  has  been  more  frequently  exercised  in  Persia  than  in  any  other 
abode  of  despotism.  The  very  excess  of  absolute  power  preventB  the  per- 
manence of  a  dynasty,  for  unless  the  sucoesaors  of  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty can  meld  the  flword  with  ability  equal  to  that  of  him  who  crushed 
the  preceding  dynasty,  they  cannot  retain  the  re^l  power  for  any  length 
of  time.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Persia*  especially  that  of  modern  times,  is 
just  an  incessant  round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decay, 

Armtf.']  On  this  subject  the  reader  must  divest  his  mind  of  aO  Eu- 
ropean ideas,  that  include  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  regular  well- 
disciplined  army,  for  neither  Persia  nor  the  East  ever  possessed  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  The  Persian  army— if  army  it  may  he  called — is  but  an 
untrained  rabble,  who  more  frequently  plunder  their  own  countrymen  than 
their  enemies,  and  under  pretence  of  collecting  contributions  for  the  war, 
rob  the  nllagers,  aa  well  as  travellers,  of  their  valuables.  The  only  force 
wliich  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  regular  army,  is  that  which  has  been 
faised  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  by  Abbas  iSieerza,  the  prince 
roj^l  and  governor  of  Aderbeidjan.  The  Russian  successes  compelled  him 
to  i\o  BO.  Tliis  force  consisted  of  9,400  cavalry,  and  1,240  inlantry^  dis- 
ciplined by  English  officere  and  artillerymen,  and  with  1000  discipliixed 
troops  under  the  Sirdar  of  Erivan,  completed  the  whole  reg"ular  army,  in 
18:^3.  ThiH,  with  the  irregulars  drawn  from  Aderbeidjan  aiul  Erivaiu  might 
amount  to  45  or  50,000  men.  When  Abbaz  Meerza  took  the  field  in  1822 
against  the  Turks,  he  could  barely  muster  35j0(J0  men,  including  a  large 
portion  of  inferior  troops,  and  22  field-pieces,  with  20  or  25  rounds  for 
each  piece,  and  about  as  many  rounds  of  ball  cartridgeji  for  each  gun  of  the 
regular  infantry,  and  the  arsenal  at  Tahreez  was  nearly  drained  by  this 
mighty  effort.  In  the  campaign  of  1626,  against  a  mui:h  more  puwerftil 
enemy  than  the  Turks  (the  Russians,)r  matters  were  little  better,  Tlie 
whole  army  under  his  orders  did  not  amount  to  45,000,  incluiliug  irregu- 
lars ;  and  of  the  whole  coq)a  only  12,000  could  be  called  disciplined,  along 
with  a  few  hundreds  of  Russian  deserters,  and  a  few  companies  of  foot 
artillery*  Exclusive  of  the  trained  troops  of  A!>bas  Meerza,  the  Ghoiaums 
or  king's  guards,  are  the  only  perm aneutly-eni bodied  force,  but  these 
amount  only  to  4000  men,  and  have  no  re4^ular  organization.  There  is 
likewise  a  numWr  of  cavalry  which  the  chiefs  of  the  numerous  tribes 
Buattered  through  Persia  are  bound  to  furnish:  these  are  the  most  efficient 
troops  under  the  royal  command,  hot  they  have  greatly  degenerated  from 
their  former  character  for  courage  and  zeal.  There  is  a  kind  of  militia 
also  registered  in  the  muster-rolls,  but  whatever  be  their  numl>ers,  which 
ave  variously  computed,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  called  soldiers.  When 
the  king  takes  the  field  in  person  his  forces  is  generally  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  which,  with  camp-followers,  is  doubled  or  even  trebled* 
The  modem  Persians  are  represented  by  Morier  as  arrant  cowarda,  without 
courage  or  discipline. 

Hevenue,'}  Sir  John  Malcolm  estimates  tfie  whole  fixed  revenue  of  the 
state  at  something  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling,  whilat  Mr  Fraser,  from 
what  information  he  could  obtain,  estimates  the  whole,  fixed  and  irregular, 
at  one-half  that  sum.  What  makes  the  difiference  more  extraordinary  is, 
f/m£  the  former  per^ionage  estimates  tW  irregtiiM  taxes  and  extortions  as 
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equal  to  U»e  fixed  revenui*.  so  tlmi  according  tii  hira,  tlip  whole  revenup, 
fixed  and  im?giilai%  \h  more  than  £6,000,0(30  eterliiij,'^  or  four  times  the 
sum  eBtidiatetl  hy  Fraaen  The  whole  fixed  land-revenue  is  estimated  by  ' 
the  latter  at  989,000  tomauni  at  11*.  each,  or  £543,950  sterling,  aiid 
the  contingent  revenue  of  presents,  fines,  &c-  at  1,500,000  tomawis^  or 
£825,000  sterling,  or  £l,36B,950  in  all.  No  land-tax  is  derived  from 
the  provinces  of  Western  Khorasan,  Aderheidjan,  and  Mekraa ;  nor  from  the 
government  of  Kennanshah  nor  the  khannhip^  of  Booroojird,  Nehavend, 
Khonsar,  and  Kljorremahad  ;  and  one-half  of  the  landed  revenue  of  Fare  is 
spent  in  its  administration.  The  ordinary  revenues  arise  from  the  crown- 
lands,  which*  from  the  frequent  revolutions,  liave  been  greatly  increased  by 
confiscations;  from  the  church-lands,  of  which  Nadir-Shali  resumed  the 
property,  paying  very  moderate  stipends  to  the  clergy ;  and  from  landed 
proprietor)*,  who  pay  10  per  cent  on  their  crops.  The  renter  or  holder  of 
crown-lands  pays  the  saine.  But  the  land-tax  has  been  lately  raised  to  20 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce.  Gardens  in  or  close  on  villager*  pay  also 
one-fifth  on  their  produce,  Melon-groimd!*,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  such  like 
fields,  pay  their  fifth  in  money,  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  the  produce. 
Cattle  are  also  taxed,  as  horsest  mares,  asses,  sheep  and  goats,  oxen,  buf- 
faloes, and  bees  per  Hve.  There  aie  also  capitation  and  door-taxes,  par- 
ticularly on  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Ghubres,  Shops  and  bazaars  pay  a  duty 
proportioued  to  their  size  and  employment.  It  is  levied  on  the  proprietor* 
and  varies  from  two  to  twenty  reals  annually.  The  tenant  also  pays  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  business  and  ascertained  profits,  from  10  to  50 
toraauns  annually.  All  mercliandise,  whether  hy  land  or  sea,  pays  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  generally,  Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  only  duty  which  goods 
hare  to  pay  on  their  entrance.  There  are  numerous  custom-houses  whicli 
levy  a  duty  on  that  which  was  levied  before,  at  the  rate  in  some  places  of 
1,  in  others  of  2  and  2^  per  cent.  Every  governor  of  a  district  in  fact 
does  all  he  can  to  squeeze  money  from  the  trader.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  before  an  investment  of  goods  can  amve  at  Ispahan  from  Trehisond 
not  leas  than  10  Persian  duties  must  be  paid.  Of  the  irregular  or  con- 
tingent revenues  those  received  at  the  festival  of  the  Nauroos,  or  new 
year,  commencing  with  the  vernal  equinox,  are  Ity  far  the  greatest, 
amounting,  according  to  Mr  Fi-aser,  to  at  least  1,200,000  tomauns,  or 
£660,000  sterling.  No  one  must  appear  that  day  before  the  king  with- 
out a  present.  Every  one  who  has  the  least  dependance  on  coui^  favour, 
strives  to  make  up  a  purse  for  the  occasion,  and  those  who  cannot  make 
their  offering  in  cash  (by  far  the  most  acceptable  shape)  make  it  in  goods, 
shawls,  horses,  jewels,  merclianrhse,  for  nothing  is  unacceptable.  Over 
against  the  revenue  must  be  placed  the  royal  maintenance,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding khalauts  and  presents,  the  payment  of  the  state  ministers,  and  of 
the  royal  guards.  What  that  expenditure  is,  is  urdcriown  ;  yet,  according 
to  Malcolm,  it  is  considerably  below  the  revenue ;  whilst  Fraser,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  the  Persian  monarch  with  all  his  passion  for  accumu- 
lation catmot  possibly  save  much  yearly.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  country  like  Persia  public  credit  is  unknown,  an<l  a  full 
treasury  is  consequently  deemed  essential  to  the  public  safety,  and  unless 
the  disbursements  were  greatly  less  than  the  expenditure,  this  would  be 
impossible.  We  are,  therefore*  disposed  to  think  that  Eraser  hsn  under- 
rated the  Persian  revenues.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  monarch  is 
immensely  rich.  According  to  lieutenant  Alexander,  who  visited  Pers\tt> 
in   1826,  the  king-  is  said  to  have  a  muW  load  ot  ^ewV^vviVx^w^i^Ka^* 
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besides  a  vast  quantity  of  jewels,  and  abavc  SO  milHona  RterVtng  in  cash. 
Hm  llia«»  Iiowever,  been  obliged  to  dis^'orjg^e  above  3  millions  sterling  of 
that  BUiu  to  tlio  victorious  Russiana  in  order  to  pre^arve  the  rest. 
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CHAP.  VL— ItELIGlON  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  modem  Persians  are  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Alee,  or  Sheeahs, 
afl  they  believe  that  Ahuliekpr,  Omar,  and  Osman,  obtaJned  the  klialifate 
in  unn£i;hteons  ojiposition  to  Alee,  who,  aa  8on~in-Iaw  of  the;  prophet,  had 
ajiiHt  ciaim  to  be  Moluimmed's  succeasor.  In  the  festival  of  Hoseyn,  the 
son  of  Alee,  and  next  to  bim  the  chief  saint  of  their  ftect,  the  streets  of 
Sheeraiiz,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran,  ring  witli  imprecations  againstt  the 
Soonnitea  or  folb>wers  of  Omar.  This  festival  seems  to  have  been  dex- 
terously got  up  by  the  head.H  of  the  seet  in  order  to  jierpetuat^  the  schism, 
and  Iteep  np  the  liatreil  of  their  followers  to  the  Turks  and  Usbec5,  the 
political  a^*  well  a??  religious  rivala  of  the  Sheeah  faith.  In  fact  no  such 
religious  hatred  in  to  be  found  bfitween  any  religions,  however  opposite  in 
their  creed,  ba  between  the  Soonnites  and  Sheeahe.  Their  differences  in 
the  modes  of  worship  and  customs  are  but  trifling,  and  have  risen  wholly 
from  mutual  hatred,  and  their  aversion  to  have  any  usage  in  common. 
These  consist  in  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands,  the  manner  of  prostration, 
and  the  shape  of  their  graves,  which  with  the  Persians  are  flat  on  the  top, 
and  with  the  Turks  convex.  The  Persians  defame  the  Soonnee  iinaum», 
ascribing  to  them  every  tenet  which  has  been  invented  or  held  by  the 
most  viiiionary  of  their  votaries.  Like  the  Soonnees,  the  Persians  have  their 
traditions,  to  which  they  appeal  as  the  Jews  to  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ro- 
manists to  the  church,  for  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  They 
heliev^e  in  the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of  the  twelve  Imaums  de- 
scended from  Fatimah^  the  daughter  of  IVIohammed,  and  wife  of  Alee 
Abraham  they  hold  to  have  been  only  a  prophet  till  God  made  him  an 
Imaum.  Fatimah,  the  wife  of  Alee,  holds  much  the  same  place  in  ihe  ■ 
Sheeah  system  that  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  in  the  Popish  creed.  They  ■ 
have  their  pilgrimages,  their  purgatory,  their  relics,  and  their  hermits, 
just  like  the  llomisli  church  ;  but  in  this  they  differ  that  the  Sheeahs  pro- 
scribe images.  Both  deny  that  their  respective  sacred  hooks  caii  be  under- 
stood by  the  common  people.  A  Sheeah  champion,  in  his  reply  to  the 
late  lamented  Henry  Martin,  says  that  only  a  very  few  expressions  of  the 
Koran  are  comprehensible  !>y  human  reason,  and  none  but  the  prophet 
himself  or  bis  descendants,  the  12  imaums,  could  comprehend  them.  The 
Sheeahs  have  also  their  mystics  and  their  schoolmen,  namely,  the  SoofFees. 
The  Persians  have  no  visible  imaum^  or  living  head  of  their  faith,  like  the 
Soonnites,  who  bold  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  a  liead,  and  recog- 
nise its  existence  in  the  person  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  obtained  the 
dignity  of  khalif  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Mohammed  XII.,  the 
last  khalif  of  the  Ahas!*ide  line,  in  favour  of  sultan  Selim  I.  when  he  con- 
quered Egypt  in  L517.  The  last  of  the  twelve  Imaums,  or  living  descen- 
(lantH  of  the  Arabian  impo>stor,  is  supposed  by  the  Persians  not  to  be 
deiid,  but  only  concealed,  and  is  expected  to  appeal'  near  the  last  day,  when 
all  tlie  world  is  to  become  Mohammedans*  The  Persians  have  been 
uuiforndy  represented  as  the  most  tolerant  of  all  Mohammedans  ;  hut  this 
is  denied  by  Fraser,  who  ascribes  this  mistaken  notion  to  the  apparently 
ifwre  irreligious  character  of  the  Vei-snans,  xvnd  vW\v  i^^^f^^  \\^\vx  axvd  volatile 
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temper.  T!ie  treat nient  which  Fnwer  experienced  at  Meached  and  Astra- 
bail  m  a  clear  proof  of  Persian  bigotry,  for  at  the  former  place  he  and  Mm  J 
Iravf-llins?  companion,  Abclool  Rozak,  an  amiable  Sooffee,  were  more  than  I 
once  ill  danger  of  losing  tlieir  lires  through  the  influence  of  the  moollahs  I 
or  jjriivHts,  an<i  at  Astrabad,  Ahdool  Rezak  was  in  terror  lest  tlie  people  I 
should  know  that  Fra^er  wa^  a  European,  or  aee  htm  eat  vnth  him,  as  in  I 
that  case  they  would  have  put  them  both  to  death  an  kaflfers  and  unbe->  I 
lievers.  I 

Sooffeehm^J  MohammedUm  b,  however,  on  the  decline  in  Persia,  chiefly  I 
through  the  prevalence  of  SoofFeeisra,  a  system  which,  under  variouffl 
Nhades  and  ahape8»  hm  exieited  from  very  early  ages  in  the  East,  but  espe-  I 
cially  in  Pcrsiju  It  is  not  easy  to  define  it,  m  it  ih  m  intangible  and  I 
Proteus  like  that  it  can  accommmlate  itself  to  any  principle.  Aa  far  bm  I 
it  can  be  understood  it  niaintnina,  in  opposition  to  the  Marian  doctrine  of  1 
two  etenial  opposing  principles,  the  existence  of  only  one  simple  substanca  J 
pure  and  perfectj  thereby  denying  the  entity  of  matter  im  opposed  to  1 
npirit,  and  believing  that  whatever  exists  is  of  the  same  nature  wth  God,  I 
lias  emanated  from  him,  and  must  again  be  united  to  him  or  reabsorbed  j 
in  him.  Creation  with  them  h  merely  a  development  and  modiixcation  of  I 
the  divine  nature.  Death  or  deatruclion  is  nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  I 
forms  thus  communicatedj  and  the  rcabsorption  of  that  portion  of  Deity  I 
wliich  dwelt  in  them  ;  and  the  pious  Sooffee  wliile  he  beholda  around  him  I 
the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  professes  tilerally  to  believe  that  he  seerl 
God  in  every  thing.  The  system  of  the  Soofft»es  is  thus  a  species  oft 
Pantheism  agreeing  with  the  tenets  of  Spinoza  and  the  Cabbali^^ta,  tliat  1 
the  world  i»  the  same  simple  snbstanco  with  the  Deity,  but  difleringj 
from  the  former  in  this,  that  the  world  is  not  co-extensive  with  God,  nor  I 
absolutely  identical  with  hira,  but  only  an  emanation  from  him,  though  of  I 
the  same  substance  with  him*  Hence  the  Persian  simile  which  compareal 
our  present  state  of  being  to  a  portion  of  sea  water  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  I 
and  swimming  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The  Sooffee tes  also  deny  the  I 
existence  of  evil,  because  an  all  thing-4  emanate  from  God,  aa  parts  of  hift  I 
essence,  and  must  again  return  to  him^  therefore  there  can  be  no  such  I 
thing  as  evil,  because  nothing  evil  can  emanate  from  God-  They  arffl 
divided  into  a  great  many  sects,  but  tlie  two  chief  are  the  Hulodeah  of  1 
*  the  inspired,*  and  liuhedeah  or  *  the  unionist^,'  from  wliich  other  five  aitl| 
derived,  and  tliese  again  are  subdivided  into  others.  As  the  ancient  PagaftI 
philosophers  accommodate<l  themselves  to  all  the  various  forms  of  PaganJ 
ism,  and  taught  tlieir  followers  to  do  the  same,  so  do  the  Sooffees.  Soof- 1 
feeism  is  of  itself  no  religion,  and  it**  followers  are  tanght  to  follow  thdl 
formi*  of  the  religion  of  the  country  as  a  mere  worldly  duty,  from  which  I 
they  are  to  be  exemptetl  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  or  devotion.  Wher*! 
ever  it  prevails,  it  unsettles  the  popular  belief,  but  it  substitutes  no  otbetf  1 
of  a  defined  and  intelligible  nature.  The  Sooffee  teacher  prufessedljf  1 
allows  the  mission  of  Mohammed  on  the  aame  principle  he  would  alloiij 
that  of  Christ,  provided  he  lived  in  a  Christian  state,  namely,  that  the^ 
were  employed  aa  instruments  for  preserving  the  order  and  goo<i  govenm 
ment  of  the  world,  but  he  at  the  same  time  instructs  his  disciple  to  plactfl 
all  his  confidence  in  him  as  one  familiar  with  the  Deity,  The  Sooffees  ai*^ 
all  peH'ectionists  ;  every  devotee  of  that  system  has  three  stages  to  pass 
ere  he  can  arrive  at  what  they  denominate  consummate  perfection.  The 
progue*4s  of  this  system  has  of  late  been  very  rapid  in  Persia,  and  threatens 
the  extinction   of  Mohammcdism  in  that  region.     The  fM:\  >&  >2t!AX^^c«» 
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number  of  those  wlio  liave  become  aenftible  of  tbe  p^aa  absurditiea,  and 
l»eeri  disgusted  with  the  ritual  forms  of  the  established  eyatem,  are  dail^ 
iiRTeastng,  and  it  lu  for  want  of  a  more  rational  ant!  better  aystem,  after 
which  they  are  anxiously  seeking,  that  bo  many  have  become  Sooflfees* 
The  number  of  Sooffees  is*  estimated  at  more  than  300,000.  Fraser  met 
with  ihem  among  the  nobility,  the  merchants,  and  those  who  had  travTlled 
mach,  and  even  amono^  the  moollalia.  The  Sooffees  have  always  been 
objects  of  the  deepest  abhorrence  to  the  orthodox:  hierarchy, 

Mtigimtu']      Aa  Magiism  was  the  ancient  religion  uf  Persia,  it  is  more  | 
a  subject  of  arttiquai-ian  research  and  past  history  than  of  modern  discus-' 
«ioni     It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  two  systems  at  present  professed  in ' 
Persia,  but  has  been  so  veiled  in  mj^holo^ciil  mpt.er)%  that  it  is  impo«»1 
Bible  accurately  to  understand  and  deliueate  its  leading  principles  ;  and  it ' 
appears  that  the  Ma|D^an  teachers  were  not  a^eed  amongst  themselves  aa  * 
to  the  meaning  of  their  sacred   books.     Whether  the  tivo  leading  prin-* 
ciples  of  the  M^an  system  may  be  considered  a*  real  intelligent  agentSy 
or  mere  oriental  personifications  of  good  and  evil ;  whether,  if  die  former,  i 
they  were  always  co-existent,  or  if  the  latter  (Ahriman)  was  posterior  to 
the  former  (Ormusd)  ;  and  whether,  if  cO'Cxiatent,  they  were  eternal,  or ' 
if  ihey  were  on  the  contrary  productions  of  Zerwan  or  Time,  are  queitiona 
which  have  neither  been  settled  by  the  Magian  expositors  of  their  own 
creed,  nor  by  the  literati  of  moilenv  Europe.     The  leading  principle,  how- 
ever, which   pervatlea  the  whole  system  is  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  tfia  i 
two  principles  of  good  and  evil^  which  have  always  co-existed  in  the  uni- 
verse of  spirit  and  matter,  a  bold  and  injudicious  attempt  of  oriental  phi- 
losophy to  reconcile   the  existence   of  moral  and  pfiysical  evil  ivith  th#  ' 
attributes  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Govemor  of  the  worldt^-an  attempt  to 
solve  what  is  insoluble  by  our  limited!  powers.     Divested  of  its   mytbia 
garb  or  poetic  dress,  the  creative  posver  in  the  Magian  system  is  the  doc--  i 
trine  of  fatality,  a  necessary  commixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  misery  and 
happiness,  in  all  that  exists,  from  the  continual  strnggle  of  two  equally 
powerful  intelligences,  possessed  of  creative  powej"s,  each  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  thus  producing  all  that  i 
di3or<ier  which  we  see*     The  one,  Ormusd,  cannot  but  create  good,  and. 
virtuous  beings  congenial  to  his  nature ;  the  other,  Abriman,  cannot  but 
create  evil  beings  suitable   to  his  nature  ;  and  thus  the  two  intelligent  \ 
principles,  and  their  multiplied  created  intelligences,  are  and  must  l»e  en-  i 
gaged   in  continual  warfare,  from  the  necessity  of  their  opposite  natures*  * 
In  this  way  tlie  Gordian  is  not  loosed  but  rut,  the  plot  is  unravelled,  when  < 
all    things  are   seen  sabjecled  to  fate,  that  stern  power  which,  arming  the  ' 
cood>atants  with  equal  strength  and  mutual  hate,  dooms  the  universe  of^ 
mind  and   matter  to  be  the  battle  ground  of  endless  strife  between  the 
li^ht  and  the  darkness.     The  irresistible  conclusion  from  this  absurd  un-  I 
philostqdiical  system  is,  that  as  the  two  principles  are  poase^Ked  of  equal  - 
powers,  and   of  equal   hate,  and  both  can  create  good  and  evil  spirits  at:^ 
pleibiare,  therefore  the  combat  can  never  cease,  that  Ormusd,  or  the  Lights  j 
can  no  more  finally  vanquish  Ahriman,  than  Ahriman  can  finidly  vanquish-^ 
Ormusd,  an<l  that  the  combat  must  always  be  as  it  has  always  been.     Yet^ 
as  it   is  the  peculiar  property  of  error  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  th*i 
Pej*8ian  Ghubre^  believe  that  Ahriman  shall  be  finally  overcome  witli  hia*! 
follower,  and  with  them  sink  into  liis  native  darkness,  the  light  shall  be  i 
for  ever  separated  from  the  darkness,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  tba^ 
imWene  be  eternally  preserved.     The  whole  religious  duty  of  the  MagiaiE'^ 
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believers  coinjisto  in  the  m't  of  gaining  the  aid  of  ih©  good  spirila,  aiitl  by 
B  due  obserirance  of  the  moral  precepts  and  ritual  forms  enjoined  by  Zo- 
roaster (Zerdualit)  to  induce  liim  to  asniHt  llie  votaries  of  Ornioozd.  ft  ia 
one  peculiarity  of  the  Magian  creed  that  it  enjoins  neither  fasta,  nor  celibacy, 
as  means  of  obtaining  the  divine  favour.  The  number  of  the  Ghubre^  i« 
at  present  very  small.  Their  cliief  place  of  residence  ia  at  Yesd,  where 
their  numbera  are  estimated  at  4000  families,  who  inhabit  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  the  city,  and  have  an  Atish  Kadih,  or  *  fire  temple/  on  the  aurarait 
of  a  mountain  in  iti  vicinity. 

Cftristians^Sfc^~\  Tlie  Persian  Christians  constat  of  Armenians,  Nestoriana, 
Jacobites*  and  RomaniHta,  and  are  but  few  in  number.  The  Ai-meniana 
in  Ispfthanj  formerly  above  80,000,  are  now  reduced  to  13,500  persons, 
A  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  been  long  established  at  Ispalian,  but  it 
made  few  converta.  A  colony  of  Nestoriana  inliabita  the  mountains  that 
Iwund  the  lake  of  Oormeah  to  the  W.,  and  are  supposed  to  have  done  so  M 
for  more  than  13  centuries*  They  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  I 
numerous  ChriHtian  population  that  once  inhabitetl  all  that  country  in  the  ■ 
times  of  the  Greek  emperors,  hut  were  forced  by  their  MahommerTaa  ■ 
enemiea  to  take  refuge  in  tbis  wild  and  most  inhoHpitable  region.  They  ■ 
are  divided  int4j  four  ti-ibes  or  branches.  The  first  ia  denominated  the  Teea-'  I 
reesn  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  tribe,  consisting  of  10,000  families ;  ■ 
the  Knjmnees  1000  familiea  ;  the  Jihos  500  ;  and  the  Tookabees  300  I 
famibes.  The  whole  comnmnity  is  ruled  by  a  prelatical  cliief  wliose  dig*  I 
nity  is  like  that  of  Aaron,  hereditary  in  the  family.  Yet  as  set  apart  for  ■ 
the  church  be  cannot  marry.  Theixj  are  generally  two  sons  of  the  family  ■ 
thus  dedicated  to  heaven  and  the  pontificate,  the  rest  marry  to  keep  up  ■ 
the  succeasion,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldewt  brother  always  aucceeila*  I 
The  family  name  of  tlie  present  chief  in  Marchimoon.  He  acU  in  double  I 
capacity  of  priest  and  general,  leading  the  people  to  church  tn  war,  and  ■ 
they  all  pay  him  implicit  deference.  They  hate  Roman  Catholics  still'  ■ 
more  tliau  Mobatnmedans,  putting  them  to  death  without  mercy.  They  keep  ■ 
up  a  son  of  alliance  with  a  Koordi^b  chief  called  Mustaplm  Khaa  ■ 
Hakeeauree,  and  make  a  common  cause  with  him  in  time  of  cof  nmon  danger,  ■ 
li«  furnishing  cavalry,  they  infantry/  They  can  bring  into  ll»e  field  14,000  ■ 
capital  matchlock-men,  all  of  wliom  are  equal  to  the  best  rifle  or  marks-  ■ 
men.  They  live  and  associate  excluHively  among  themselves,  The'fl 
houses  of  tljese  people  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  very  8tt*ep  cliffs,  approach-  ■ 
able  only  by  such  goat  paths  as  would  defy  most  other  people,  and  sur-'fl 
rounded  by  thick  forests.  They  are  quite  aecure  against  all  attacks  of  the'J 
Persians  and  the  Koordish  chiefH,  and  there  is  no  tradition  that  they  bav€r*H 
ever  been  conquered.  None  care  to  meddle  with  them,  for  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  it,  and  if  any  one  should  be  kllle<l,  the  rest,  like  a  nest  of 
wasps,  would  retaliate  on  the  aggressor.  Tliey  bring  honey,  wax,  rosin,  ^ 
wool,  sheep,  timber,  cattle,  a  little  grain,  and  lead  from  the  mines  iik^M 
their  hills,  to  the  low  districts  around,  but  they  come  no  farther  than  thf^H 
skirts  of  their  own  country,  ivbere  they  meet  witli  persons  in  the  habit  off 
trading  with  them,  and  never  on  any  account  do  they  trust  lhetnselvo#B 
within  the  walls  of  a  city.  Such  are  the  known  jmrticularH  respecting  thit  I 
curioua  race  of  people,  this  ferotrious  and  insulated  Nestorian  community*^ 
There  aie  1500  Cliristian  families  in  the  district  of  Sabnast,  W.  of  thoV 
Oormeeah  lake,  of  whom  800  are  Nestorians,  and  the  rest  Armenians  orfl 
Neatorians  who  have  joined  the  Roman  Cathobc  church,  and  Ivvi*^  ^  Vi^a^ 
iet  over  them  by  the  Romish  pontiff.     Attem^ta  V\«?^  \je<5iv  \^e«iv^i  \sa.^^ 
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to  introtluce  Cliristiaoity  into  Persia  by  meana  of  missionaries,  of  whom 
die  kte  Honry  Martin  whh  the  first,  who  proclaimed  before  the  tnootlafti^ 
of  Sheerauz  the  doctrine  of  fiiitb  in  Christ,  and  made  the  gospel  known -^ 
in  their  own  tongue  to  the  natives.     This  zealoaB  missionary  conversed 
and  disputed  frequently  with  the  Persian  moollahs,  and  eonfounded  them 
by  the  acutenesa  of  his  reasonings.     When   he  quitted  Tahreez  he  left  aij 
treatiiie  in  Persian  containing  a  Butntnary  confutation  of  the  Mohammedaai 
tenets,  requesting  the   mooUaha  to  answer  it  if  they  could.      There  is  tki 
more  reasonable  gi'ound  of  hope  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Fersial 
than    in  Turkey  from  the  difierence  of  national  character.    The  Turk  i9<1 
renaurkable   for  taciturnity,  and  avoids  debate  ;  the  Persian  is  loquacious 
and  loves  lo  reason.     The  Turk  is  a  zeaIou»  Mussuhnan^  but  he  never  in- 
trudes hia  ideas  upon  any  one ;  the  Persian  lovea  metaphysical  speculationfj^J 
whilst  the  Turk  never  inquires  nor  wishes  to  inquire  about  the  religion  ofl 
another.     The  Persian  wishes  to  know  every  thing,  e»|*ecially  ivhat  free- 
masons belie ve»  The  Turk,  liowever,  is  more  steady,  and  has  more  charac- 
ter.   The  Persian  fa  deceitful,.  lyings  dishonest,  vicious,  and  fovetoas.    But 
hoth  nations  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  the  Christian  calls  devotion. 

Literaiure  and  Scienc€.~\  Neither  of  these  made  any  figure  in  Per!<;i«^ 
during  the  prevalence  of  Magiism.  Much  has  been  «aid  about  the  re-'fl 
mains  of  Magian  wisdom  and  Magian  learning,  but  no  remnants  of  either^ 
have  yet  been  found,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  none  ever  existed.  \%m 
does  not  appear  that  Persia  had  ever  a  poet  or  historian  till  it  becamel 
Mahommedan.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  khalifate  that  the*! 
lamp  of  science  began  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  East,  and  shone  w^itli  com-v 
paratively  great  splendour,  for  some  centuries,  under  the  reigiia  of  fhel 
later  khalifa  and  Seljookian  aultauns.  During  this  period  a  great  number^ 
of  historians,  geographers,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  chemiats,  physi-l 
cianH,  poets,  philologista,  and  grammarians,  flourished,  whose  nannes  and  A 
respective  productions  it  w^ould  be  both  tedious  and  uselens  to  most  read-^ 
ere  to  mention  here*  as  they  aie  known  only  to  oriental  acliolars.  The^ 
poems  of  Ferdooaee,  Saadee,  and  Hafiz,.  have  been  read  with  delight  iii^ 
translations  and  extracts.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Persian  Aiiacreon,^ 
whilst  the  first  may  be  styled  the  Homer  of  the  East,  But  Persian  lite-^ 
rature  !iaa  Wen  long  on  the  decline ;  and  some  feeble  rays  of  that  splen-^ 
dour,  which  once  irradiated  the  Persian  horizon,  are  all  that  now  appear,  d 
Poetry  ia  still  passionately  beloved  by  tlie  modern  Persians,  an  instance W 
of  which  is  mentioned,  in  whicli  an  adventurer,  aided  by  a  popular  song* 
and  a  few  musicians  and  singers^  raised  an  army,  ami  was  for  some  weekitj 
a  candidate  for  the  tlirone ;  and  the  poems  of  Ferdoosee  and  Hafiz  are  J 
as  well  kno^Fa  to  the  lowest  mechanics,  aa  those  of  Burns  in  Scotland  to  J 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  As  poetry  is  always  a  {>optiIar  commodity^  tj 
the  swarms  of  Persian  poets  and  poetical  mendicant**  exceed  Ijelief.  Their <j 
chemistry  is  alchemy,  and  their  astronomy  astrology.  What  philosophy  J 
they  have  is  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  an  abstract  of  the  Coper- i 
nican  system,  and  of  some  parts  of  New^ton  *  Priocipia,  have  been  trans- N 
lated  into  Persian,  and  are  eagerly  studied  by  some  of  their  learned  men.i| 
The  Persians  have  great  capacities  for  learning  and  science.  The  mool-» 
labs  are  notoriously  igtiorant  of  astronomy,  and  believe  the  absurd  Mo*\ 
hammedan  dogma  of  the  seven  heavens  revolving  round  the  earth,  of  th»* 
sky  being  formed  of  a  substance  which  they  call  the  '  origin  of  matter,'  and»| 
that  the  Htars  are  either  portions  of  light  from  the  throne  of  GoJ»  shining' 
through  holes  like  nailhoks  iq  this  ^>T\m\twe  ^sabtiiance,  or  flittering  patches 


nailed  to  it  as  a  ceiling,  or  glinipaes  of  the  empyrean  or  Fiphere  of  fire  neen 
tlirough  it.  The  chief  moollah  and  astrologer  at  Meached  believed  that  the 
earth  was  exa<^tly  of  an  oval  fip^ure,  lonfi^er  and  smalW  at  the  one  end  tlian 
the  other,  and  that  America  was  situated  on  that  end.  Most  of  the  mool- 
laliH  are  addicted  to  magic  and  judicial  astrology. 

Languages.]  Four  languages  have  been  fiucceasively  used  in  Persia: 
the  Zend,  the  Pehlevi,  the  ancient  Parsee,  and  the  modem  Persian. 

The  Zend.^  The  Zend  is  now  entirely  t»bsolete, — ^all  that  ia  preserved 
of  it  being  the  Zendevesta,  and  the  inscriplionn  at  Istakar  and  some  other 
places.  Tlie  very  fact,  that  the  Zendevesta  was  written  in  this  language 
is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  that  book  ;  for  it  ia  repugnant 
to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  the  Zend  was  a  jargon  invented  at  random 
by  the  modem  Ghubren.  It  is  true  indeed  that  a  translation  of  that  l)ook 
was  made  into  Pehlevi^  when  the  Zerfd  liecame  obsolete,  or  ceased  to  he  a 
fipoken  language.  But  the  book  etill  abounda  in  Zendic  words,  a  vocabu- 
lary of  which  was  made  by  Du  Perron,  and  appended  to  the  original  and 
traiialation.  Where  that  language  was  epoken  has  been  controverted 
amongst  the  learned  ;  some,  as  Heeren  and  others,  affirming  that  Bactria 
was  originally  t!ie  province  where  it  was  vernacular ; — others,  as  Du  Per- 
ron the  translator  of  the  Zendeveata  hiniRelf,  and  Wahl,  that  Adcrbeidjan 
was  the  original  seat  of  that  language.  But  it  now  appeals,  from  recent 
discoveries,  that  the  Zendic  language  was  diffused  over  all  the  country  E. 
of  the  Euphratc-"^,  as  inscriptions  in  that  language  have  been  found  on 
Babylonish  bricks,  cylinders,  &c.  at  the  ruins  of  fejlmshan,  Hamadan,  and 
in  the  mountain  of  Be*Sitoon,  besides  what  have  been  found  at  the  i-uins 
of  Istakar.  The  characters  of  tins  language  are  what  have  been  com- 
monly denominated  the  arrow-beaded  and  cuneiform,  and  were,  till  very 
lately,  unti'anskteable  by  any  of  the  leamed.  Fortunately  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curious,  who  had  heen  uniforndy  baffled  in  all  attempts  to  de- 
cypher  this  chai-acter,  the  learned  StMartin  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  an  an- 
cient Coptic  vase,  to  decyjfher  four  arrow-headed  iugcriptions,  including  that 
on  the  Coptic  vase.  The  discovery  of  a  key  to  the  Egj'ptiau  bieroglyphics 
led  the  way  to  this  other  discovery.  The  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform 
charactei-s  having  been  found  to  correspond,  a  diligent  iuHpectiou  of  the 
Zend  alphabet,  given  by  Du  Penon,  and  of  the  Pehlevi  inscriptions  on  the 
equestrian  figures  of  the  Sassanian  monardis,  at  the  excavations  of  Nakshi 
Rooatam  and  Nakshi  Rajeb,  as  explained  by  Du  Sacy,  who  founci  that  the 
Greek  and  Pehlevi  mutually  corresponded,  enabled  8l  Martin  to  discover 
25  sounds  out  of  34  which  the  Zendic  alphabet  conveys,  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  copied  by  Niebuhr  and  others  ;  and  thus  3  of  these  have  been 
clearly  explained  and  understood,  2  at  Istakar,  1  on  the  column  at  IMor- 
gaub,  besides  the  4th  on  the  vase  itself.  The  Zendic  alphabet  contains  43 
letters,  which  express  only  34  distinct  sounds,  and  therefore  9  of  these 
only  remain,  between  which  aaid  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  no  correspond- 
ence has  yet  heen  found.  It  now  appears  that  the  cuneiform  characters 
have  three  different  forms,  Persian,  Mediah,  and  AasjTian,  all  which  are 
expressed  on  the  Coptic  vase,  the  columnar  inscription  at  Morgauh,  and 
all  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  and  Jire  all  read  from  right  to  left,  like 
most  of  the  oriental  alphabets.  It  has  all  the  appcaiance  of  a  primaeval 
alphabet,  consisting  only  of  two  elenients,  the  wedge  and  the  rectangle  , 
and  with  fewer  than  these  an  alphabet  caimot  possibly  be  formed.  To 
this  circumstance,  and  the  total  want  of  curves,  must  be  attributed  the 
apparently  superfluous  number  of  strokes  of  w\\vc\v  %Q»m«  qI  ^fiftft  Vn.\s^» 
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are  compofied.  From  its  very  imtare,  it  cannot  have  origiimted  from  pic- 
ture-writing;  and  it  is  tui  clear  that  it  is  not  syllabic-  It  niust  tb<»refore 
bave  \ieen  alphabetic  from  ibe  very  first.  The  very  multiplicity  and  su- 
perfluity of  its  wlrokes  aeem  to  ennce  that  it  has  beeu  formed  by  a  labori- 
ous analyais  of  sound,  indicating  a  desire  not  to  allow  a  «ingle  aspiration 
to  escape  wilbout  being^  represented.  It  appears  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin, 
and  is  so  different  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphiL'^,  and  the  coiTe»pondent 
alphabetical  cbaract^r  expressed  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  as  to  repel  the  notion 
of  a  common  origin*  It  clearly  appears,  from  the  iliseoveriea  at  Babylon, 
Slmahan,  PefHepolis,  and  Van,  to  have  been  diffused  over  a  great  part  of 
Upper  Asia,  and  adopted  by  different  nations,  who  formed  new  letters, 
but  still  (h^duced  from  the  wedge  and  rectangle  the  same  radical  elements. 
Being  found  in  three  different  Btates  at  Persepolis,  its  origin  must  have 
been  Itmg  anterior  to  the  Persian  monarchy :  but  where  it  originated,  whe- 
ther in  Babylon  or  Aaayria,  Media  or  Persia,  u  unknown^  being  lost  in  tbe 
night  of  antiquity.  It  bears  »o  great  a  ri^Hemblance  to  the  Sanacrit,  as  to 
prove  them  both  to  be  cognate  dialects,  or  filiations  of  one  common  lan- 
guage, tiipoken  lung  beftue  the  existence  of  any  historicRl  records. 

The  Fehievi.']     Tbe  Pehlevi  language  baa  a  different  charat'ter  from  tbe 
Zend,  and  is  of  posterior  origin^     It  is  denominated  so,  tm  being  tbe  lait- 
giittge  of  warriors  anil  heroeR,  and  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  greater 
'  Sledia  and  among  the   Pmthians,     But  we  liave  no  proof,  as  Rome  have 
limagiiied,  that  it  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Cynui  and  his  suc- 
cessors.     We   are,  in  fact,  equally  ignorant  of  llie   origin  of  the   Peblevi 
[language  as  of  that  of  the  Zend ;  and  the  Sassafiian  inscriptioni,  though  7 
^eenturies  later  than  those  of  the  Kaianian  kings  at  Persepolis,  were  not 
understood  by  nny  orientalist  till  the  learned  Sylvester  dti  Sacy  discovered 
a  key  to  the  Pehlevi  alphabet,  by  finding  that  the  Greek   inscriptions  on 
l!ie  equestrian  figures  of  these  nionarclis  were  trmialalioiia  of  the  PehJevi 
'  inscriptions  on  the  Hame  sculptured  figure.^.    At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  duririg  the  Parthian  dynasty ;  but  it  is  one  gieat  loss  in  the  path 
of  inquiry,  that  tlieso  monarchs  used  the  Greek  language  in  all  their  coins 
and  sculptures,  in  preference  to  tbe  national  language,  so  that  we  have  no 
I  remains  of  it,  as  it  existetl  during  that  period,  tn  aid  us  on  the  eubject. 
We  only  know  that  it  was  the  national  language  at  the  acees^ion  of  Ar- 
'deshir  Bahegan  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  226.     It  was  into  this  language,  as 
la  more  popular  idiom,  that  the  Zendevesta  was  translated  ;  hut  when,  we 
know  not.     The  Pehlevi  letters  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Zend,  and  the 
language  contains  many  Chahlee  and  Syriac  words*  !mt  is  not  a  mere  dia- 
*Iect  of  the  Chaldee,  as  Sir  William   Jones  thought.     It  fell  into  gradual 
disuse  during  the  period  of  the  Sasaanian  dj.7ia.Hty,  and  was  banished  to  the 
mountains  of  Partbyene  by  these  princes,  who  introduced  by  express  law 
tlie  use  of  the  Parwee,  or  dialect  of  Farsistan,  their  native  province. 
*      The  Farseeri     This  language  is  softer  than  the  Pelilevi — which  in  that 
^reipect  excelled  tlie  Zend — from  which  tatter  it  seems  to  be  derived,  and 
iniust  long  have  had  the  ascendancy  in  tbe  Persian  court.     It  is  the  only 
'  language  which  furnishes  an  explanation  of  almost  all  those  Persian  names 
'which  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and    Romans,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
•uUiog  Reland,  Adelung,  and   Anquitil   du   Perron.     When    the   Great 
'Kushirwan  filled  tha  Persian  throne,  the  Parsee  was  the  Jangaage  of  the 
'court,  thence  called  tha   Deri,  and  the  Pehlevi  was  the  language  of  the 
I  learned.     Four  other  dialects  of  the  ancient   Pai-see,  now  lost,  were  then 
spoken^  as  the  Harohee  or  Herwec  in  Khorasao,  the  Scgx^  or  Sttgzi  in 
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SigintAii,  Uie  SewaiUf  or  Zabnli,  in  what  is  now  called  A%haT»iBtan>  aiid 
tlie  Sookee.  But  nofiu  of  thcHe  w<*ru  ever  more  than  provincial  itliom«. 
When  Persia  was  conqutJied  by  tho  Arabs  in  the  7th  century,  the  Faraee 
was  proscribed  the  court  and  lost  its  high  n'putation*  and  when  re- 
Btored  to  ita  former  rank  under  the  Dilemite  princes,  it  was  then  coiTupted 
by  a  large  intermixture  of  Arabic;  yet  ^eat  poeta  and  able  spuakers 
fornned  it  into  a  rich  and  liarmonious  language  under  the  name  of  modern 
Persian.  Tlio  ancient  Parseo,  used  among  the  Ghubres,  will  owe  its  im- 
mortality  to  the  Shaii  Nameh  of  Feerdoosee ;  and  the  Ayeen  Akbenry  of 
Ahul-FaMil  wrote  in  1600  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  true  Parsee  lost  its 
predominance  in  its  native  country,  it  gained  a  fresh  ascendancy  at  the 
court  of  Delhi.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  back,  the  modem  Persian 
is  baiiiuiied  the  north  of  Persia,  and  oven  from  the  court  of  Teheran,  by 
the  Turkish,  which  is  spoken  all  the  way  \V.  from  Abhar  to  the  Helles- 
pont,    In  Pertfia^  however,  the  Arabic  is  still  the  language  of  acienc*. 

The  Persian, 1  The  Persian  language,  both  ancient  and  raotlern,  has  a 
gi"eat  resemblance  to  the  German  and  G«»thic  languages.  In  the  Icelandic 
language,  a  branch  of  the  Gothic,  an  entrenched  camp  ia  called  Parxti- 
gardy  which  s.h  probably  die  true  Persian  name  from  which  the  (ireekfl 
Jiave  made  Famr*gadiL\  It  bears  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Sclavonian,  and  also  to  the  Sanscrit,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  a  strong 
similarity  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languageH,  as  ha»  been  shown  by  Bopp 
and  SchlegeL  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  all  these  languages  be- 
long to  one  common  but  unknown  parent.  Besides  the  modem  Persian^ 
Arabic,  and  Turkish,  two  others,  the  Koorduh  and  Loorisht  are  itpoken 
by  the  Koorda  and  Loorees.  The  Koordish  isjj  like  the  Peldevi,  a  mixture 
of  Persian  and  Chaldee,  and  even  Hindoostanee,  as  Heude  informs  us 
that  he  found  that  language  of  the  greatest  use  in  Koordistan.  He  ihinka 
that  both  are  derived  from  the  same  root^  and  that  the  former  h  fully  aa 
similar  to  the  latter  as  the  Persian  has  been  generally  allowed.  TTie  Loo- 
rinh  language  is  a  rude  dialect  of  the  Peldevi,  if  not  the  Pehlevi  itself, 
wbicli  coniirms  the  assertion  of  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  Toorldsb  geographer, 
that  the  Pehlevi  is  spoken  in  Farsistan.  The  misfortune,  however,  is,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  nomaJe  tribes,  especially  the  Loorees,  is  atill  very 
imperfect ;  and  we  liave  no  vocabulary  of  their  language,  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Zend,  Pehlevi,  or  Parsee.  'llie  language  of  the  Baukteau- 
rees,  a  Loorish  trihe^  m  said  by  I^lorier  to  abound  witb  wordd  of  the  old 
Paniee,  and  to  bare  a  great  affinity  to  the  Zend. 


CHAP.   VII.^POPUI.ATION— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Popidaiion.']  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no  certain  data.  Tho 
Btatementa  of  travellers,  respecting  the  amount  of  Persian  population,  are 
mere  guesa-work  ;  for,  independent  of  such  observations  as  they  have  time 
or  opportunity  to  make  dming  a  transient  stay  or  a  hurried  journey,  how 
is  it  posi:4ible  to  give  even  a  conjoctural  siaiement  ?  All  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  that  it  was  much  more  popu- 
lous under  the  Magiati  than  ttie  Mohammedan  system  of  faith  and  govern- 
ment, becausti  the  former  system,  however  faulty  in  many  essential  pointa* 
wwi  much  more  favourable  to  human  industry  and  comfort  than  the  latter. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  numerous  remains  of  ruined  cities,  to^vns,  villagea, 
&c,  every  where  to  be  found  throughout  Persia,  that  it  was  as  well- 
peopled  as  the   nature  of  the  soil   and  climate  would  pennit  during  tiva 
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periods  of  tlie   Magrlan  dynaaties,  and  that  Mohammedism  has  been  the 

bane  of  tliat  nnfiappy  country,  as  it  has  been  of  every  otb^r  where  it 
has  prevaileil.  Sir  John  Chardin'a  computation  of  40,000,000,  as  the 
amoiinl  of  Persian  population,  ia  of  no  use,  because  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ten-itory  %A^hich  now  remains.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  fol- 
lowing the  authority  of  Fiiikerloi^  states  6,000,000  as  the  population 
of  Western  Persia.  Thia  is  ceriatnly  too  low  an  estimate.  Make  Bnm, 
on  the  authority  of  the  manuscript  journals  of  several  French  travellers, 
liaa  g^iveu  a  tahle  of  tho  Persian  population ;  but  it  includeB  Eastern  Per- 
sia.    We  shall  however  give  it,  and  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 

STATIONARY  POPULATION. 

Modem   PersJB,  romprihing  a  mixtur«  of  a»4:i«nt  Persian s,»  Tartars, 
ArubH,  ant]  (itHorgiana,.  .  .  .  .  , 

Ghubres*  or  Pai-s^ps,  In  Kermsui  and  Mrkran, 

Aff^h&unei  of  Cnuliul,  ..... 

Ghplakj.%  tir  aneient  iiihnbit&nts  of  Gbefilatin, 
ArmfniHus  (In  Armriiia  atnl  Adi*rbfi(Ij»Ti») 
J«w«,  at  Inpahan,  ShefmiiK,  Tabri*ns,  HamAdan,  KaHhon,  ficc. 
S&biiuis^  or  dlscip1«a  of  John,  in  KhcMKiiat^uii,  (SuidBn&,) 


NOMADIC  OR  WANDERING  TRIBES. 

I.  TUKXIVH  TKIHES  SFXAKtNQ  THAT  LAMOUAOl. 

1.  Afahars,  (cbi«fly  in  Adcrbeidjiui,) 

2.  Kajars,  (in  Ma^andKraun,)  .... 
SL  Mukkudem,  {near  Mamngba,)  .  .  .         . 

4.  Domb«I(K>,  (in  Anneniit, )  near  Kboy  and  Salmast,  .  . 

5.  Turkmans,  (in  Aderlieidjati,  and  ni!flLr  Hoxaadan  tmd  Kws^rooti,) 

6.  Talisb,  (in  Mnzami*  ran  ami  Ghee  Ian,) 

7.  Kar»|jhrHisl*f*,  (n«'8r  Hamad  an,)  .  .  ,  . 

8.  B«jat,  (in  AderlM>id1ari,  ]'ar«,  and  Khomsnii,) 
9»  Shahwvend,  (near  Artk'Wd  and  Rhey,)    . 

10,  JeesTanshcer  (in  Sbeerwan,) 

11.  JatiiyTBf  (in  Khnrusan,)  ..... 
18,  Mo^bittl(M»,  (111  >'ars,>             .  .  ,  .  . 
IS.  KodjaTcnd  (In  GhHslan  and  MaiRaderan,) 

BeaideaSB  other  Turkinh  tribes,  Icaa  considerable  in  nitmliors. 

II.    AHAmAJN  TAIIlEa« 

1.  >*™*  SAffthrrd*,  mtroduead  by  Tamertatte, 
1.   Bt«tttuni«>h,  (near  Biatain  in  Khnraaatl,) 
SL  Thoonef,  (in  Khorasan,)  .  .  .  ,      ' 

5.  Jindnki^e,  (in  an  oasisof  the  Gr*at  Salt  dewrt,)  unknown, 

^  Apakhani*,  (in  the  G«rm!M?»>r,  or  h&t  clistrict  of  Far»jNtan>)        , 

6.  Ahwaz,  (in  the  plains  of  Khoosistan,)  number  utiknoira. 

6.  Athullai,  (in  ,K4frmaw.) 

7.  Three  other  iiain<'les»  tribes,  consisting  of  9000  each, 

1.  The  Bf'ni  Kiab,  (in  Khoosiatan.)  nuuibpr  unknown. 

8.  Arab  nindiwi,  (in  raaritim^  Kara,)         do. 
8.  B^^ni  H«M>le,  dn.  do.  do. 

Total  niimbfM  c*>njef:twr)e<l»  -  .  .  . 

Maite  Brun  B.u|ipose8  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  tribes  itbove-iiieii. 
tJoucd  to  amount  to        ,  ,  .  ^ 

uu  TniBzs  or  th«  i.oorish  iaj«guagi. 

1.  The  Zend,  <  near  Isjiahan,  and  in  the  nnrth  of  Far*,) 

2.  —    Lalct*  In  Fanibtaii,         ,  ,  .  . 
S.    "-    Kliligiloo       do.           •                .                .                . 

4.  —  ZpnjfUfnfb,  (<>nTironM  of  Kormanfthab,)      . 

*•  ~  Fcil«*  in  I^mstan,  (b<*twetu  Shuoaterand  Kermanithah,)     . 

•  ~"  BactceaurM,  in  do.  (betwwn  Shooater  and  Isjiahan,) 

7.  —  Karroo*,  (environs  of  KhaiDMe,) 

^  -^  K.ara  Zindjire^  (near  Kennaniihah^) 

Total  of  Loore*  tribt^, 


239,500 


12,000 
I5,(KX) 

15,000 

8,000 
87j00O 


10,000 
100,000 
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tV.    TAIBCS  OF  TMK  KOOUltSH  tJiUQVAQg, 
L   In  Kooi'HistAti. 

1.  Tlie  ]V1«1uri«i  able  to  muster    ....  * 

2.  ^^    BlIbaH,  or  BlllxMiii^  able  to  nifte 
."J.  —    Ginfrt,  ..... 
^.  —    Goorars,  (near  Semuiht  In  Antelan. ) 
6.  —    Baraa,            ..... 

6.  —  SiiiiMurf  .... 

7.  -^  Lek«,  ..... 

8.  —  Kotrhatiloofl,         ..... 

9.  —  Shaghoghifl,  (in  Aderbeidjan,^  a  peacefttl  tribe,) 

SL  Out  of  Kixtrdhtmt 

I.  The  R«%hwend,  (iiMr  Taroon  in  Irak,) 

S.  —  Pazeqiiec  (bptwwa  Rhey  and  Teheniuiij,) 

S.  -<.  ZuiferiiiiltK)^  (Sn  Khc^raaiui,) 

♦,  —  Bowiiioord,   (in         do,) 

5.  —  M*idftiili>o,  (in  MaxandiTan,)      « 

6.  *-  ErttebiniMt,  (in  Kbi»©iii«tAn,)t 

7.  —  Embarloot  (in  Ghei'lftn,>      |  '  *  ' 

Tiiital  number  of  Koords,  excIuBire  of  Goonini,  reckoning 

5  to  a  I'amily.  ....  SOaiXMl 

la  Fefrelna  Kbordutaii,  ...        ]5d,000 

Out  of  do.        i&.  .  .  ^  46,<X)0 

S00,000 


SjOCK)  b<»rBem«n. 

15.000 

do. 

6.000  familiii. 

1,000 

do. 

1,200 

do. 

1,000 

do. 

10,000  persons. 

1&,<X)0 

do. 

10,000 

, 

S,000 

. 

10,000 

. 

8,000 

. 

♦,000 

10.000 


i 


Lastly,  we  Imve  an  enumeration  of  what  he  callH  the  Patan  tribes,  but  U  b 
usele^a  to  g^ve  itj  as  it  is  exc^PBsively  inea^e,  showinp;  an  alraopt  total  ig- 
vmrance  of  the  Afgliaii  and  Beloochee  tribes.  Accorfiin|:<  to  this  list,  pro- 
corerl  by  the  French  officers  sent  by  Bonapartie  in  1807-8,  the  station- 
ary population  of  all  Persia  id  I0,765j0(}0j  ami  lliat  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
679,500;  total,  11,444,500.  But  the  list  in  csxcetrdiogly  incomplete  and 
erroneous  ;  28  Turkish  tribes  are  altogether  omiLied  ;  the  numlier  of  the 
Jalayr  tribe  h  not  given  ;  the  Sliahsevend  is  not  at  all  a  distinct  Ttirkish 
tribe ;  one  of  the  tribes  enumerated  in  the  table  a*  Turkish  i*  settled  in 
Sheerwan,  and  clem'ly  out  of  the  Persian  tlominion.  The  whole  of  these 
are  estimated  at  240,000  in  the  table;  and  81,000  ha^  been  assigned  by 
another  cjompiler,  aa  the  aggregate  of  the  2B  Turkish  tribes,  whose  numbers 
have  not  been  introduced  there  at  all.  But  tbi.*!  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
would,  after  all,  make  the  population  of  all  the  Turkish  tribes  only 
320,000;^  a  number  evidently  too  small,  an  Malte  Brim  himself  makes  the 
number  in  Northern  Peraia  alone  420,000  persons.  In  the  Hit  of  the 
Looree  tribes,  the  Mahmood  Soounees  are  omitted,  a  tribe  containing  1 2,000 
familiea,  according  to  Morier ;  and  the  Baukteeaure«s  are  calculated  by  Mo- 
rier  at  30»000  families.  Here  then  we  ha?e  not  less  than  42,000  fami- 
lies allowed  these  two  Looree  tribes  by  Monecj^ — so  that  the  population  of 
the  Looree  tribes  is  much  underrated  in  Malte  Bnin,  As  to  the  Koordish 
tribes  enumerated  in  the  same  table,  the  population  is  much  underrated. 
In  addition  to  the  Koordii^h  tribes  in  Koordistan,  the  Nestorian  Koor<l»,  in- 
habiting tlie  mountain -range  to  the  W.  of  the  districts  of  Oorrneeab  and 
Selraaat,  must  be  mentioned,  containing  about  12,000  families.  Out  or 
Koordistanj  the  enumerated  population  is  vastly  underrated,  no  more  than 
18,000  being  stated  as  the  whole  amount  of  Koords  in  Persian  Khorasan, 
and  only  two  tribes  mentioned.  We  might  multiply  remarks  of  this  kind 
did  our  limits  permit,  but  we  must  be  brief.  The  numbers  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  of  which  we  have  any  informationt  may  be  more  correctly  stasM. 
as  followB : — 


IVs 
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and  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage.  We  have  been  ncciistomed  even  to 
satiety  to  read  of  Persian  effeminacy,  an  epitliet  which  inufrt,  be  utterly  ab- 
surd when  applied  to  the  general  population  of  any  country.  Tins  epithet 
arose  from  the  sophists  of  a  later  age^  and  baa  been  preserved  by  modem 
historians  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  that  they  ascribe  lo  this  cause,  the  mia- 
fortuues  of  the  Persian  anniea,  whkh  could  have  been  much  more  rationaDy 
applied  to  their  want  of  militaiy  science,  and  the  remarkable  abiUtiei  of 
those  European  generals  by  whom  they  were  defeated.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Fraser — wl»o,  travelling  in  a  private  capacitVi  had  far  more  oppor- 
tunitie«  of  seeing  Persian  character  in  its  natural  colours,  than  in  the  C4ipa- 
city  of  an  ambassador,  or  atteniled  with  a  pompous  retinue — the  Peraian 
character  has  been  far  too  much  extolled  by  modern  writere.  He  denies 
their  claim  to  being  the  politest  people  in  the  East.  He  observet),  that  if 
by  that  term  be  meant  a  courteous  maimer  to  superiors  and  equals*  a  ready 
flow  of  complimentary  terms  in  couvei-sation,  and  a  minute  attention  to 
forma  and  ceremonies,  the  Persians  are  certainly  in  that  sense  accontplisbed  ; 
but  if  it  he  understood,  an  iu  ibis  countiy,  to  imply  an  absence  of  selfi^h- 
ne«H,  and  a  considerate  feeling  towards  all  men,  they  possess  it  but  in  small 
measure.  He  maintains,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  Asiatic  gentlemen 
will  be  found  equally  polite  with  those  of  Persia  ;  those  of  Hiudostan 
and  the  Arab  emirs  are  as  much  so  as  they  ;  and  even  the  Turks,  whom  it 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as  a  nation  of  savages,  have  an  au»« 
te re  civility.  He  ascribes  the  Pei'sian  character  for  poUteness  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  nature  and  p lints eology  of  their  language,  which  h  more  re- 
plete with  hy]:»erhole  and  metaphor  than  any  otl»er  oriental  tongue.  Tlie 
very  common  forms  of  conversation,  if  taken  literally,  would  be  iittlc  more 
than  senseless  bombast.  The  style  of  pohtenees  so  humorouttly  satirized 
by  Addison,  in  the  assumed  character  of  the  ambaftsador  of  Bantam,  ia 
precisely  that  of  a  modern  Persian  gentleman.  The  least  he  tells  you,  when 
received  by  him,  is  that  his  house  au4l  all  it  contains^  nay,  all  tlie  town  and 
countr)%  are  yours  to  dispose  of  at  your  pleasure.  Every  thing  you  acci* 
dentally  notice,  bis  katletfOHS^  his  horse,  equipage,  clothes,  are  all  a  present 
for  your  acceptance  ;  but  no  one  considers  tliis  or  any  tiling  of  the  sort  one 
whit  more  sincere  tlian  '  ycmr  most  obedient  servant'  at  the  foot  of  an  Eng* 
lieh  letter.  But  tliis  flood  of  complimentary  language  is  not  poured  indis- 
criminately on  all  ;  it  is  like  their  holiday-dress,  assumed  only  before  such 
is  they  respect  or  fear ;  let  the  relative  situations  be  cbangcnl,  and  the 
truth  will  appear, — ^then  the  slight  salute,  the  loud  autlioritalive  tone,  and 
the  little-measured  or  even  gross  observations,  will  convince  the  stranger 
how  much  be  mistook  Persian  character — ^how  little  the  former  considenu 
tion  he  enjoyed  was  sincere  or  genuine  in  its  nature,  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, says  Fraser,  for  I  have  been  in  both  situations.  The  same  uutb 
holds  -with  the  lower  classes  ;  polite  and  obsequious  to  their  lurtlf,  they  are 
aiTOgaut  and  rude  to  their  equals  or  inferiors,  just  like  the  peasantiy  of 
other    countries.     Tlie  Persians,  he   remarks^  are   lighter  hearted,  better 

humoured,  and  less  austere  or  grave  than  most  other  Asiatics, they  are 

more  easily  moved  to  gaiety,  have  more  lively  imaginations,  than  Arabs, 
Turks  or  Indians,  Afghans  or  Tartars, — and  in  these  respects  they  may  not 
unfitly  be  termed  Asiatic  Frenchmen  ;  hut  if  the  comparison  really  implies 
a  similitude  to  that  refined  European  nation  in  manners  and  politenesap  he 
cannot  acquiesce  in  its  justness.  Respecting  Persian  hospitality,  it  is  alike 
empty  and  unreal,  resting  chiefly  on  the  boast  they  make  of  considering 
every  Mranger  as  a  guest  of  the  stale  while  he  remaina  within  its  boundaries. 
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But  this  la  confineil  to  etrangera  of  rank  and  distinction,  as  anibaseadora, 

envoys,  he.  The  caee  is  quite  different  with  strangera  of  a  different  cast, 
from  wliom  neither  profit  nor  credit  is  to  \w  obtain**d  ;  then  they  me  sufli- 
ciently  cold  and  conirncted.  The  national  characttn'ibtica^  sayn  Fnuier,  are 
falsehood  and  treacheiy  m  all  their  ^liapeg,  cunning  and  verRatiUty,  selfish- 
ness} avai'ice,  and  cowardliness.  The  PerBiait  h  covetous  becaune  prodigal ; 
lie  desires  to  get^  in  order  to  spend ;  and  as  his  profusion  keepH  him  always 
needy,  his  covetousneas  makes  him  alway  mean.  Falsehood,  or  lying,  are 
allowed  to  be  a  prominent  feature  ;  and  so  inveterate  is  the  habit,  that  un- 
truth flows,  as  it  were,  spontaneonaly  from  their  lips  even  where  no  ap- 
parent motive  exists.  They  always  spealt  as  if  they  were  upon  their  oath  ; 
and  if  suspicion  should  still  be  entertained,  a  Persian  will  sometimes  ex- 
claim, ^  Believe  me  ;  for^^  th(»ugli  I  am  a  Persian,  I  am  speaking  truib  V  Two 
very  contrary  habits  aie  found  united  in  the  Persians,  that  of  incessantly 
praising  Goci  and  speaking  of  his  pprfeclrons,  and  that  of  uttering^  impreca- 
tions and  obscene  language.  The  very  women  are  infected  with  this  low 
vice.  The  Moolalis,  or  inferior  clergy,  rail  at  all  intercourse  witli  infidels, 
as  Europeans  are  usually  termed  by  them ;  and  Fraser  was  more  than  once 
in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  this  order  of  men. 
Xenophon,  in  his  romance  of  the  Cyropaideai^  tells  us  that  the  Persian 
youth  were  carefully  instructed  in  tliree  things — the  love  of  tiiitb,  tl>e 
practice  of  borseniantship,  and  to  draw  the  bow  with  skill  and  forc«.  For 
the  two  latter  they  were  long  eminent ;  hut  the  first — ^if  ever  they  posses- 
sed It — ^s^ieems  to  have  wholly  departed  from  them  as  a  nation. 

77ie  Jiclji*~]  The  character  of  the  Eels  or  wanderuig  tribes  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  stationary  population.  Of  all  these  the  Loorees 
are  the  fiercest,  most  cruel,  and  most  addicted  to  lawless  rapine.  Thesa 
tribes,  wbicli  form  a  very  numerous  and  formidable  part  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, in  general,  continue  to  enjuy  a  sort  of  patriarciial  government, 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlan*lers  which  prevailed  before 
the  breaking  up  of  tlie  hereditary  jurisdictions.  'I'hey  me  ali  actually 
independent,  paying  no  more  olwdience  to  the  Persian  sovereign  than 
suits  their  convenience,  or  the  interest  of  their  immediate  chieftain.  Singu- 
larly indifferent  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran,  and  comparatively  destitute  of 
all  religions  principle,  these  men  are  nevertheless  hoHpitable  as  well  as  brave, 
and  their  women,  who  enjoy  all  the  Uherties  which  Europeati  habits  allow, 
are  as  chaste  af  they  are  heautifid.  Being  descended  of  many  different 
stocks  their  customs  and  laws  are  various.  In  some  the  power  of  the 
cliief  is  controlled  by  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  who  can,  in  cases  of 
cowmdice  or  bad  conduct,  cashier  the  chief ;  in  otliers  the  chief  is  absolute, 
and  tlie  members  of  his  clan  obey  him  with  blind  subtntssion,  let  his  con- 
duct or  capacity  he  what  it  may.  It  is  a  common  principle  ivith  all  tlie 
Eels  that  BO  foreign  jnrihdiction  can  interfere  with  their  internal  goveni* 
ment;  and  whatever  may  be  the  offence  of  an  individual  of  their  own 
tribe,  or  wherever  perpetrated,  the  whole  clan  would  resent  it  aa  an  im- 
placable injury  if  he  were  to  be  tried  or  punished  by  any  but  themselvea. 
With  their  kindred  and  tlieir  guests  wiurder  rarely  happens  ;  and  whenever 
it  occurs,  it  is  compounded  for  by  the  elders,  who  find  it  their  interest  to 
prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a  deadly  feud*  in  which  last  case  the 
law  of  retaliation  would  produce  a  ceaseless  series  of  alternate  deaths,  and 
perhaps  exterminate  one  or  other  of  the  fannlies  concenied.  They  aie  not 
given  to  deceit  and  falsehood  like  the  stationary  population.  But  if  they 
have  fewer  vices  than  the  inbabituits  of  towna^  it  '^A  ^vvdonxX^  ^\m&  vt'asx  v!v 


temptation,  end  the  ignomnce  ot  luxury  arid  refinemi^nl,  which  g^i^e  them 
all  the  supmority  which  moderji  writ<»rH  ascribe  to  them,  for  it  i?  remarked 
that  they  lunxT  settle  in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  visitora,  without  exceed- 
iiiij;  the  inhabitants  in  every  Kpecies  of  profligacy.  To  plundenng  ihey 
are  all  addicted.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  their  depredations  on  their  lowland 
neighbours  nor  to  such  is  atjy  dishonour  attached.  "  What  a  glorious 
place/*  naid  a  chieftain  who  acconipaiiietl  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Calcutta, 
and  »aw  its  wealth  and  wonders,  "  to  pillage !"  "  How,"=-8aid  another 
chieftain,  who  had  heard  with  a«^tonifihment  the  rigour  of  the  English  laws 
agaitist  robherj"  and  Mtealing, — "  how,  if  tliere  is  no  plundering,  do  you 
aupport  your  numerous  and  warlike  population  ?"  Like  the  Scotch 
HighlauderB  they  are  graziers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  agriculturists,  but 
they  have  an  advantage  which  our  Highlanders  do  not  possess, — that  of 
changing  their  residence  with  the  seaaon,  and  between  the  high  breezy 
mountain»,  which  constitute  their  summer  retreat  or  i/mfaks^  and  the 
warmth  of  the  adjacent  valleya  which  constitute  their  kishlaks  or  winter 
retreat,  they  enjoy  throughout  the  year  a  climate  and  a  sky,  be»neatli  u  bid* 
a  lent  is  in  every  respect  a  comfortable  and  luxurioun  abode.  Their 
encampment  is  usually  of  a  square  form  ;  and  the  abode  of  the  principal 
elders  h  only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lowest  man  in  his  tribe  by 
its  superior  size.  All  are  made  of  the  same  coarse  materials,  and  of  the 
•ante  nhape.  Tbe  horseH,  mules,  and  sheep,  graze  round  the  encampment ; 
the  young  men,  wIumi  idle,  are  generally  seen  sitting  in  circles,  sleeping 
or  smoking,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  indolence  which  is  quite  con- 
genial to  an  uncultivated  mind ;  the  women  are  busied  in  domestic 
duties,  whilst  the  boys  and  aged  men  take  care  of  tbe  flocks.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Persian  court  to  allure  the  chieftains  of  these 
tribes  to  court ;  and,  like  tbe  Scotisb  thanes  of  modem  times,  they  are 
often  weak  enough  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  prefer  tbe  frivylou* 
mmusement*^  and  political  cabals  of  a  court  and  capital  to  tbe  simple  life 
ftnd  sincere  homage  of  their  pastoral  dependants,  and  frequently  dissipate 
in  tbe  splendid  slavery  of  Sbeerauz,  Ispahan,  or  Teberaon,  tlie  revenue 
liardly  earned  for  thera  by  their  wild  and  aflPectionate  kindred. 


CHAP.  VIII.— CITIES. 

In  modem  times,  Tauris,  Kasvin,  Ispahan,  and  Sbeerauz,  have  been  suc- 
cessiveiy  the  seat  of  regal  sway ;  and  at  present  Teheraun  enjoys  that  pri- 
vilege. 

Teheraun.']  Teheraun,  situated  in  51"  22'  40"  E.  long,  and  .35"  iC 
,N.  lat.,  according  to  Mr  Fraser,  is  the  ancient  Ttthora  of  the  Ttieodosiau 
tables,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  city,  as  has  been  paid.  Its  con- 
temporaneous existence  with  Rkages  or  Rhetf^  from  which  it  is  only  6 
tailes  distant,  cannot  now  he  distinctly  traced.  It  is  mentioned  by  a 
Persian  writer  of  the  14ih  century  as  a  large  village,  with  proiluctive  gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  Rhey ;  and  in  tbe  embassy  of  the  Castilians  to 
Timoor  Btik,  under  its  present  name.  Two  centuries  later  it  was  re- 
▼isited  by  Delia  Valle,  wlnt  calls  it  *  the  city  of  planer,*  a  designation  ap- 
|»arently  Bppro[>riate,  for  Olivier  measured  oue  iu  the  vicinity  round  an 
excrescence  at  the  root,  and  found  its  circumference  to  be  70  feet.  It  is 
llso  mentioned  by  Oleearius  in  I(>:i7  as  one  of  the  towns  which  had  the 
prmlege  of  matntaining  no  soldiers.     It  wtm  bo  completely  destroyed  by 
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the  Afghans  ttiat  Aga  Mohammed,  the  late  monarch,  may  be  conaidered 

as  its  rftfountlt»r,  and  the  firwt  inoiiarcli  who  made  it  a  royal  residence. 
Its  diMtaiit  view  is  veiy  itnposlnp:*  Its  nite  is  near  the  foot  of  the  Elhoors, 
that  niHfroitieent  ran|;e  liefore  described,  and  which  would  appear  high, 
but  for  tiie  presence  of  the  majewlic  Darnawaiid,  whose  snowy  summit 
riaea  above  die  clouds*,  dwarfing'  every  otber  mountain.  To  the  riglit  are 
the  extensive  ruins  of  Rbey,  that  om-e  proud  city,  and  ancient  seat  of  the 
ArsHcidan  dynasty,  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  nearer  mountains.  Nolhing^, 
however,  is  ao  little  attractive  9»  ita  immediate  environs.  Each  of  the 
gates  (their  number  is  variously  stated,  at  5  by  Morier,  6  by  Ousely,  and 
4  by  Porter)  opens  out  into  a  8aham  or  dewert,^ — a  des^ignation  at  present 
nol  ill  applied  to  tlia  plain  surrounding  it,  for  though  it  be  in  some  places 
partially  cultivated,  yet,  as  there  arc  neither  hedges,  dykes,  nor  railings, 
ta  mark  the  limits  of  cultivation,  the  whok"!  has  the  appearance  of  a  waste. 
Even  a  tree  is  a  scarce  object :  a  curious  fact,  since  Teheraun  is  separated 
only  by  a  mountain-ndge  from  the  best  wooded  country  in  nature,^ — the 
roots  of  the  Elbooi^  are  more  diversified  with  tree.<ii,  villages,  and  rural 
scenery,  than  any  other  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  city  is  6000  yards  in 
circuuTference,  surrounded  with  a  strong  mud  wall,  flanked  by  numerous 
towers,  and  a  noble  dry  ditch,  with  a  glacis  lietween  it  and  the  wall.  The 
only  building  of  consequence  in  tlie  interior  is  the  ark  or  citadel,  contain- 
ing the  palace.  This  is  strongly  fortified  with  a  lofty  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  stiengthened  by  a  deep  dry  ditch.  Besides  the  palace,  the 
citadel  contains  quartei-s  for  the  guaids,  and  many  extensive  ranges  of 
apaitments,  as  the  record -chamber,  the  treasury,  and  the  palace  of  the  sun, 
in  which  ambassadors  are  sometimes  received,  also  private  chambers,  of 
which  two  are  decorated  with  the  titles  of  the  palace  of  the  cypress-grove, 
and  the  Gulesan  or  *  bed  of  roses.'  Here  also  is  the  royal  haram,  10  hatha, 
several  reservoirs,  and  tluree  gardens.  Like  al!  other  cities  in  Persia  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud  and  sun-dried  briclts.  In  1797,  including  the  royal 
family,  it  bad  a  population  of  only  15,000  inliabitants,  ojitl  was  only  2 
miles  in  circumference.  At  present  the  population,  according  to  the  most  mio- 
derate  calculation  of  travellers,  (for  that  is  all  the  data  we  have)  is  four  limea 
that  number.  Ilie  principal  mosque  was  not  finished  till  1809,  and  there 
were  then  only  6  others,  small  and  insignificant.  But  in  1811,  according 
to  Ousel v>  there  were  300  caravanseras,  as  many  baths,  and  between 
30  and  40  mosques  and  colleges.  Morier  was  inforniied  that  the  bouses 
were  12,000  in  number,  which,  at  the  ratio  of  between  7  and  8  to  each, 
would  make  the  population  about  90,000,  The  site  of  the  city  is  un- 
healthy. It  is  somewhat  strange  that  tlie  Persian  monarch  should  have 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  summer-swamp,  for  nearer  the  base  of  the  Elhoors, 
and  a  small  distance  higher  up,  the  earth  is  free  from  any  degree  of  noxious 
moisture,  the  water  is  good,  and  the  aii'  perfectly  salubrious.  In  the 
winter  months  the  cold  is  severe ;  in  spring  the  air  is  delightful^  and  the 
verdure  charming  ;  but  in  summer  the  heats  are  intolerable. 

Ispahfin,^  this  city  is  muaied  in  32'^  39'  44"  N.  lat.,  and  51"  44'  37" 
E*  long.,  accortling  to  Frawer,  and  not  in  32°  25'  and  SP  50'  E.  as 
Kinnier,  who  has  adopted  its  Utitude  from  Kaempfer,  states.  This  was 
the  capita!  under  the  Suffaveean  dynasty  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  magni- 
ficent city  so  amply  described  by  Chnrdin,  who  believed  it  to  be  as  popu- 
lous as  Lon*lon,  which  was  then  m  it  still  is  the  most  populous  city  in 
Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  reign  of  the 
khalif  Al  Mamun  in  A*D.  811,  from  «ome  AraU&w  di^Wvaa  %'«>4.<^^v*xv 
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the  same  year,  and  found  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Baltic  in  1722.  In  the  lOth 
contury,  accordint,'  to  Ebii  Hawkel,  it  consisted  of  2  cities,  Yakoodeenh^ 
or  '  the  Jews*  town,"  ajid  Mcdinay  or  '  the  city,'  and  was  tlien  the  most 
6oumhiiig  city  in  Irak,  It  is  almost  the  concunent  opinion  of  the  oriental 
liistoriaiiiii  and  geogTaphers  that  Yalioodeeali  was  a  colony  of  captire  Jevv8 
sent  tliidier  by  Boditansir  (Nebuchadnezzar) ;  and  the  trmlitioii  may  be 
true  tbuutrh  the  date  be  erroneous,  as  IVIedia  was  not  then  a  province,  but 
on  iDdepetKleiit  kingdom.  For  a  short  time  durinjj:  the  decline  of  the 
8eljookian  dynaaty  Ispalian  wa«i  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  was 
again  made  thti  royal  residence  by  shah  Itimaei,  the  first  prince  of  the 
Suffaveean  dynasty,  who  called  it  Dar  Assuitana^  or  *  the  royal  seat.'  But 
it  owed  itH  chief  g-i-andeur  to  his  great  grandf^ou  shah  Abbas  ;  who  adorned 
it  with  the  Dowhtt  Khana,  or  *  the  royal  palace,*  called  by  the  Persiana 
the  Chi'hel  Siioo'i,  or  *  the  forty  pillara/  the  royal  mosque,  the  Hippodrome 
a  noble  garden  dinded  into  four  quarters,  and  a  park  of  1000  acre^«  for  the 
reception  of  wild  animals.  Three  principal  suburbs  were  also  erected  by  his 
orders  and  aiuiexed  to  it,  called  respectively,  Abbasabady  belonging  to  the 
natives  of  lL\\\xu%^-—Ghehrtihad^  or  '  the  residence  of  the  Ghebrw  or  Ma- 
gians," — and  JuiJ'a,  *  the  reaidence  of  the  ArmcMiians.'  Ispahan  formerly 
extended  three  niik.'&  along'  the  Houthem  bank^  of  the  Zenderood.  The 
best  view  of  lM|»ahau  is  when  coming  from  the  south,  where  nothing  can 
exceed  in  beauty  and  fertility  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  whose  first  ^- 
pearance  is  va'itly  imposing*  All  that  is  noble  meets  the  eye,  the  grovea, 
avenues*  and  spreading^  orchards,  with  which  it  aljounds,  concealing  the 
ruins  of  this  once  famed  capitftl  A  nearer  view,  however,  dispels  the 
illusion,  and  the  traveller  goes  for  miles  tbrougfi  deserted  streets,  un- 
tenanted liouses,  ruined  buildiiv^,  and  silent  squares.  The  once  magni- 
ficeul  Maidan  or  Ilippudrome  now  no  longer  displays  the  bounding 
coursersj  and  the  gazing  multitudes  enjoying  the  scene.  Of  all  tlte  trees 
that  surrounded  it,  not  one  is  remaining  :  the  canals  are  now  empty  ;  the 
houses  which  encompassed  it  void  of  inliabitants,  and  the  very  doors  are 
all  blocked  up  ;  so  that  nothing  but  dead  arches  are  now  seen  round  the 
whole  area.  The  great  bazaar,  once  illuminated  by  50,000  lamps,  and 
where  the  whole  area  waj<  filled  with  tents^  is  almost  now  solitary,  scai'c*ly 
a  person  being  seen  to  walk  alung^  the  whole  business  being  confined  to 
one  coruHr.  Tha  pavilion  of  the  clock  which  there  amused  the  people 
by  the  meclianism  of  its  puppets  baa  disappeared.  The  large  spac'es 
which  served  as  avenues  to  the  city  are  now  commoit  gardens ;  and  one 
may  travel  for  three,  hours  on  couutiy  roads,  which  were  once  so  many 
streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Chchcl  SUoon^  or  *  royal 
palace'  of  the  Suffaveeau  kings,  fronts  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  Maidan 
or  square  above-mentioned.  TJie  gate  of  Alee,  which  opens  into  the  pa- 
lace fiom  the  M*fcidan,  is  one  of  the  moit  perfect  pieces  of  brick-work  to 
he  seen  in  all  Persia.  Over  the  great  entrance  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
several  stories,  and  the  flights  of  stfpi  which  lead  to  it  are  formed  of  the 
most  beautiful  porcelain.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  over  the  gate  ia  sump- 
tuously gilt  and  carved,  and  supported  by  18  lofty  octagonal  pillBrSj  once 
emblazoned  in  gold,  but  now  faded.  It  is  open  on  all  sides  hut  one.  The 
famous  hridges  over  the  Zenderood  into  the  Sheher-bagh,  though  now  de- 
aurted,  are  still  unimpaired,  all  speaking  of  the  gorgeous,  populous  past. 
The  bridge  of  Jolfa  is  360  paces  long  by  13  paces  broad.  It  is  built  of 
hewn  stone  and  brick  ;  and  forms  36  arches,  with  a  covered  gallery  on 
both  sidea.     Of  the  royal  mosque  of  Ispahan,  Buckingham  says": *•  Th» 
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mosque  waa  crowdetl  at  noon  with  worsliipperB,  perhaps  to  the  mimUer  of 
two  thousand  ;  some  of  whom  offered  up  their  prayere  alone  in  silence^ 
while  others  ranged  themaeives  behind  imamfi,  or  leodem^  and  gave  their 
de^'Otionu  all  this  public  eolemnity  of  union.  The  beautiful  parable  of  the 
publican  could  not  receive  a  more  striking  illustratjon  than  from  the  scene 
before  ua ;  and  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  dome,  beneath  which  it  wis 
witoa^ed,  added  powerfully  to  the  effect.  Some  of  the  tnoscpiea  at  Cairo 
tra  exceedingly  fine,  and  prefer  re,  perhaps,  some  of  th«  be«t  apecimena  of 
the  Saracenic  architecture  that  exist**.  Th©  mosque  of  Omar,  which  Htanda 
on  tliG  site  of  the  oid  Jewish  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jeruflalem^  has  a  noble 
aspect  from  mthout.  That  at  Damascaii,  which  was  formerly  a  Chri»ftian 
cathedral,  in  beautiful,  from  its  long  nvenuefl  of  Coriiithiaji  columns  of 
marble.  The  court  of  the  great  mosque  at  Aleppo  in  perhaps  no  where 
aurpassed  ;  and  aome  of  these  at  Diarbekr  and  Bagdad  have  parts  worthy 
of  admiration.  But  taken  altogether,  1  have  never  yet  Been,  nor  ever  ex- 
pect again  to  see,  any  Mohammedan  temple  so  tnily  magnificent  in  all  its 
parts,  as  the  royal  monque  of  Iiipahan.  When  quitting  it,  indeed,  with 
this  impression,  and  without  the  prospect  of  my  ever  entering  it  again, 
there  wa<i  a  feeling  of  melancholy  present  in  my  mind,  which  it  required 
all  the  aid  of  new  scenes  and  new  ideas  to  dissipate."  Kinnier  estimatei 
the  population  of  Ispahan  at  300,000  m^uIh  ;  Dupre  at  only  half  that  num- 
ber ;  while  Morier  reckons  it  at  only  00,000 ;  and  Olivier  reduces  it  to 
50,000  souls. 

aheerauz.^  Sheerauz,  the  capital  of  the  late  Kerim  Khan,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  Hne  plain,  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  bounded  on  both  shies  by 
hills  of  no  great  elevation^  and  which  are  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  The 
groves  of  planes,  cypresses,  and  poplar*^  which  once  adorned  the  environs 
of  this  city,  have  mostly  disappeared  ;  and  though  sunounded  with  gar- 
dens, Sheerauz  no  longer  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  The  great 
earthquake  in  11624  threw  down  every  dome  and  minaret ;  and,  in  addlticm 
to  this  calamity^  the  climate  ha«i  changed  much  to  the  worse.  The  water 
in  the  wells  has  risen  very  near  the  surface,  and  the  incTeased  evaporation 
has,  it  is  supposed,  caused  a  deleterious  atmosphere  m  the  plain.  Prior 
«ven  to  this  calamity,  however,  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  had  under- 
gone a  material  change  from  neglecting  the  water-courses.  Sheex-auz  has 
been  long  the  subject  of  Persian  hyperbole,  for  the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
the  salubrity  and  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  die 
extent  and  variety  of  its  gardens^  and  the  melody  of  its  nightingalea, 
Theae  excessive  praises  hail  the  effect  of  exciting  high  expectations  in 
the  minds  of  British  travellers,  who  found  them  proportionally  dimin- 
ished at  its  appearance,  and  during  their  abode.  Scott  Waring,  who 
visited  it  in  1802,  says  that  it  is  a  city  worth  seeing,  but  not  worth 
going  to  see,  and  that  it  never  merited  the  excessive  eulogiuras  lavish- 
ed on  it  by  Pei-aian  authors.  It  made  some  figure  during  the  days  of 
Kerim  Khan.  The  bazaar  erected  by  him  m  the  glory  of  Sheerauz,  and 
unequalled  in  all  Persia.  It  is  still  a  spacious  and  lofty  street,  covered 
by  a  handsome  vaulted  roof,  and  divided  into  1500  shops.  The  Bagh- 
uVakeelf  or  *  royal  garden,'  was  another  work  of  that  distinguished 
prince — an  immense  square  area  of  ground,  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
and  laid  out  into  walks,  shaded  with  cypresses  an<l  planes,  and  watered 
by  a  variety  of  marble  canak  and  artiUcial  cascades.  Over  the  en- 
trance, which  is  a  lofty  arched  passage,  he  buUt  an  elegaot  pleasure- 
house,  containing  a  centrical  room,  with  a  am&.VV  c\q^\  «X  e^s^v  «si^%^ 
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llie  ornaments  aiid  paintings  with  wliith  it  19  emliellished  are  extrci 
]y  ricK    Rrid    t4egant ;    the  U'ainflcoat  is   of    la1>reez  marble,  inlaid  wil 
gold  and  ornamented  flowers,  birds,  and  domestic  oiiiniale-     Tbe  pan* 
of  the  doore,  the    ceilings^  and  walls,  are  all  magnificently  omatneut 
with  beautiful  paintings,  and  brilliantly  varnished.     In  the  centre  of 
garden  is  another  pleasure-house,  done  with  equal    magnificence,  and 
basin  in  the  middle  of  the  chief  room,  wb^^re  a  fountain  of  clear  water 
cools    the    air.     This    garden    ia  now  in  a  state   of    decay,  as  there  it 
nothing  stationary  in  a  country  where  every  thing  in  ephemeral/     The 
Rocnubad,  so  pmis^ed  by  Hafeez  the  poet  of  Slieerauz,  ia  a  contemptib||M 
streamlet,  not  above  6  feet  broad  ;  in  fact,  an  artificial  water-course  fed  b]| 
the  rills  from  the  mountains.     The  tombs  of  Hafeez  and  Saadee»  two  ce- 
lebrated native  poeta,  are  in  the  vicinity.     From  the  time  of  Nadir   Shah 
no  one  visits  the  tomb  of  Hafeez  without  making  trial  of  the  pro[>bel 
power  of  the  poet,  by  opening  hi&  hook  at  randonij  anil  finding  in  the  fii 
page  presented  a  passage  suited  to  hiit  condition,  and  ail  go  away  perfectl 
convinced  of  its   unerring  truth,  so  powerful   ia   the  influence  of  a  weJ 
grounded  faith  and  previous  persuasion.     Travelling  dervisbes    from 
parts  of  tlie  East  vi^it  the  tomb,  and  consult  the  poems.     The   bower 
Moseelat/f  so  celebrated  by  Hafeez,  probabliy  was  included  in  a  large  8| 
of  garden-ground  adjoining  the  Hafeei^eali,  watered  by  the  two  streamli 
of  the  Ab-Mu-i  and  the  Rocnabad.     To  thia  delightful  spot,  vrhere 
air  is  said  to  be  pure  and  salubrioua^  the  citizens  of  Sheerauz  atill 
on  summer  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  chatting,  and  eating  U 
taces  dipped  in  the  bubbling  stream,  and  enjoy  the  evening  serenadea 
the  garden  nightingales,  goldfincFie-it,  and  linnets,  which  join  their  unit 
melodies  in  full  chorus.     The   melodious  Itidhul^  or  nightingale,  ia 
boast  of  Sheerauz.     The  gardens  are  all  vocal  with  their  atraina  in 
summer    months  ;    it    is    confidently  asserted  that  they    will    emuloi 
contend  with  hutnau  musiciaiLS  in  the  loudness  and  variety  of  their  uot 
and    that  some    of   theai  have  died  in  the  musical  strife.     The  9l 
of  Sheerauz  are  narrow  and  dark  ;    the  houses  have  tower-like    ap] 
dagea,  called  banagkejtrs^  which   means  '  wind-catchers.'     Proviaions  are 
various,  abundant,  excellent,  and   cheap  ;  but  there    are    more    beggars 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Persia.     The  men  are  a  fine  handsome 
race,  the  children  are   fair,  the  women    beautiful ;    these    last    dress  in 
blue   check  cloths  and  white  veils,  with  a  little  square  gititing  of  net> 
work  before  their  eyes*     The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Moslems  of  tK^ 
Sheeali  sect,     llieir  uumbera  have  been  difl'erently  ej^timated  by  dififerfll^l 
travellers,  at  from  19,000  to  40,000.  ^^ 

Furoozabadf  JJ'*^.]  In  this  province  is  the  city  of  Furoozabad,  eqaal  in 
circumference  to  Slieerauz.  Near  it,  the  ruina  of  a  city  of  the  same 
name  extend  17  miles  along  a  plain,  among  which  are  the  remaina  of  a 
fine  Magian  temple,  an<l  of  a  ditch  7  milea^  in  circuit,  atid  in  some 
places  68  paces  broad,  Thia  city  is  70  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Busheer. — 
Savonat  ia  another  place  which,  though  only  denominated  a  village,  is  a 

*  in  this  spot  the  remains  of  the  late  worthy  jtnct  lament?*]  Mr  Rich^  British  consul 
at  fiagdiul,  anri  who  obliged  the  learned  and  roliirioiis  world  with  a  clear  aod  conioua 
acooiuit  of  the  ruins  of  liabylou,  and  iho««  of  lit  Taylor,  wpre  intprr«tl.  Their  re- 
UcS)  however,  wt-re  not  allowed  to  rest  in  ^Acm  by  the  itihahkantH.  TliPir  grave* 
•tonea  were  brolceii>  and  it  was  foutid  adviiiabk  to  take  up  their  buDe:^  and  transport 
them  to  Ispahan,  for  re-lntarnaent  in  th«  Armenian  burjing-graund.  So  much  for  the 
cooomiiuiu  sa  incoiuideratdy  and  lavishly  paased  uu  the  Uberhiity  of  Persiaa  Moham- 
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poputdUSj  dirivmg  town,  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  linena,  BpooDBj  and 
PerHiiin  porcelain.  The  last  ia  made  of  material  a  procured  from  stones 
of  the  neigbbourinj^  mountttms,  wliLch  are  reduced  by  an  undeacribed 
process  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  clay  is  glazed  with  much  ni*at- 
ness  and  very  expeditiously ;  and  the  fine  Chinese  porcelain  was  so 
escfljctly  imitated  by  the  principal  artisan,  that  Ousely  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  his  ware  from  the  Chinese  origiiiab,  both  of  the 
blue  and  white  pattern,  and  painted  in  dowers  and  figures.  The  Kpoons 
are  made  of  the  wood  of  rose,  pear,  and  box-wood  trees.  8oine  have 
very  long^  and  sstender  handlea,  moiit  ingeniously  carved  and  ornamented 
with  open  w^ork,  the  hollow  part  of  lai'ge  size,  and  rendered  so  thin 
and  elastic,  as  if  formed  of  paper. 

J^uinjf  of  Persepolh.'}  It  ia  imposHible,  while  thus  describing  the  citie* 
of  Fara,  to  omit  tbe  ruins  of  the  famed  FerHepoUa^  The  site  of  the^e  ma- 
jestic remains  belongs  to  topography  only ;  their  description  to  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  historian-  These  ruins  are  found  at  St  miles  distance 
N.E.  of  Sheerauz,  on  the  road  to  Ispahan,  and  ha^e  been  descrihed  by 
almost  every  European  traveller,  from  Figueroa,  in  1619,  down  to  Lieut. 
Alexander,  in  1826*  Next  to  tbe  pjTamida  of  Egjpt  and  the  colossal 
ruins  of  Thebes,  they  have  arrested  the  greatest  attention,  and  like  thera, 
they  still  remain  an  enigma,  their  hiatoiy,  date,  and  object,  being  inv^olved 
in  tlie  gloom  of  antiquity.  Their  very  nanie  has  passed  away,  their 
founder  ia  unknown,  and  the  obscure  tradition  wliich  refers  to  tbe  Mythical 
Jumahced,  servea  only  to  prove,  that  of  nothing  are  tlte  Pei-siana,  like  the 
Egyptians,  more  entirely  igitorant,  than  of  their  own  history  and  that  of 
their  ancient  nnticmal  monuments.  To  describe  them  fully  is  impossible 
in  this  place,  and  the  readier  who  winbes  for  full  satisfaction  on  tlits  point 
must  consult  Cbardin,  Le  Brupi,  Ousely,  and  Porter.  Ousely  baa  dedi- 
cated  tbe  Italf  of  a  quarto  volume,  and  Porter  not  less  than  174"  quarto 
pages  to  their  description,  which  ia  by  fai*  tbe  bt'st  that  has  yet  appeared, 
for  minuteness  and  accuracy,  Sir  Robert  himself  lieiiig  professionally  a 
painter  and  drawer,  and  therefore  fully  qualified  to  delineate  them  faith- 
fully, Tlieir  site  is  in  the  vale  of  Merdashtj  the  Hollow  Persia  of  Strabo, 
watered  by  the  Araxes,  tbe  Medus,  and  the  Cyrus.  The  royal  palace,  or 
the  Takh-ee-Jumsheedy  consists  of  a  number  of  superb  buildings,  forining 
both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude  and  a  citadel  or  bulwark  for  the  capital, 
on  a  situation  of  the  moat  commanding  aspect.  It  consists  of  an  artificial 
platform,  1426  feet  long,  by  802  feet  broad  on  the  south,  and  926  feet 
on  the  north  side,  chiselled  out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part 
of  the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eajstem  side,  the  other  three  sides 
presenting  perpendicular  precipices  from  tbe  subjacent  plain*  On  the 
mountain  to  the  E.,  called  by  Diodonis  the  '  royal  mount,'  and  which  still 
preserves  the  name  tthah  koh,  or  *  royal  mount,'  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
excavated  in  tbe  rock*  The  only  way  to  the  summit  is  by  an  tiscent  of 
stepa  on  the  western  face,  forming  a  double  flight.  The  steps  are  broad 
anil  shallow,  ten,  and  sometimes  fourteen,  being  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
tnarhle.  So  easy  is  the  ascent,  that  six  horsemen  may  ride  abreast  to  the 
top  of  the  platform-  Niebuhr  declares  this  staircase  to  be  the  most  H}den- 
did,  sublime,  and  durable,  ever  reared  by  human  hands,  many  of  the 
Btonea  being  27  feet  long,  and  many  on  the  wall  55  feet  long,  by  from  four 
to  sLx  feet  high.  On  reaching  the  platform^  the  first  objects  that  meet  the 
eye  are  two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude^  scul^tuxed  (y&  vW 
lofty  sideB  of  an  enormous  portal.     OtUev  syToboWrjiV  Tt\\teiftfc\i\aX\«'a»  \a^ 
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^^nite  blkSBO-^elie^'o,  ai'e  found  in  different  piacef*.     At  another  gaievray, 
Himilar  to   tlie   one   beforomeDtioned,  the  sculptor  lia<^  represented  two 
monstroua  ftgurea^  of  the  bnman  and  bestial  formH  united,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  iving^  projecting  from  the  shuulders,  entetiding  high  over  the  back, 
and  rovei-ing  the  breast.     Each  has  the  body„  l^g^?  fi^nd  ears  of  a  bull,  and 
the  f&ce  of  a  man,  the  hoad  cohered  with  a  cyttndriial  diadem,  with  a  pair 
of  horns,  winding'  upwards  from  the  brow  towards  the  crown,  and  the 
whole  is  Burmoaoted  by  a  totos-lieaved  coronet.     The  expression   of  tlie 
human  face  i»  nevere ;  and  a  long  carefully-curled  beard,  adds  to  the  lua- 
jeety  of  the  general  form*     On  a  near  approach  to  the  hall  of  columns,  the 
•ye  is  ri retted  by  the  grandeur  and  beautiful  decorations  of  the  doable 
staircase  which  leads  up  to  t!iem.     Beyond  this,  and  nmig  from  the  land- 
ing-place, is  another  douhb  staircase,  but  &»maller>    The  windings  of  these 
BtatrcaaeB  are  cohered  with  sculptures  of  human  figures,  and  a  duplicate 
representation  of  a  combat  between  a  bull  and  a  Uon.     What  artist  sculp- 
tured the  wonderful  procession  on  the  winding-walla  of  tlie  staircases  is 
unknown,  but  it  seemtj  to  be  of  Ionian  workmanship.     At  any  rate,  the 
ininhing  of  the  parts,  and  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  basa-reliefs,  proclaim 
a  raBnement  worthy  of  the  muster-clusels  of  Greece.     As  for  the  plat* 
form  itself;  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  riew  of  ita  ruins,— so 
vast, — so  magiiiBcent, — ^so  fallen,  mutilated,  and  silent !     But  every  obj(K:t 
is  ae  desolate  as  it  is  b^iutiful, — awakening  the  most  poignant  feeiingsi»  that 
a  pile  of  such  indefatigable  labour,  auch  compticated  ingenuity,  should  be 
left  untenanted  and  unnoticed  in  the  desert,  or  if  noticed,  be  doomed  to 
the  predatory  mallet  of  eome  ruthless  bigot,  or  ignorant  barbarian.     Thi« 
immense  pile  m  380  feet  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  350  from  N.  to  S.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  apace  is  covered  with  broken  capitals,  shafts  of  pil- 
lars, and  countless  fragments  of  buildings — gome  of  wliich  are  ornamented 
with  the  most  exquisite  sculpture-     The  pillar»  are  ranged  in  four  divisions, 
three  colonnades,  and  a  quadrangle  of  central  columns  3G  in  number. 
The  form  of  the  columns  of  the  three  colonnades  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
perfectly  beautiful.     "  I  gazed  at  them,"  says  Porter,  "  with  wonder  and 
delight.     Besides  the  admiration  which  the  general  elegance  of  their  form 
And  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts  excited,  I  was  never  made 
Ao  sensible  of  the  impression  of  perfect  symmetry  comprising  also  that  of 
perfect  beauty."     The  height  of  each  pillar  in  the  colonnades  is  60  f^t,  the 
circumference  of  the  shaft  16  feet,  and  in  length  44  feet  from  tlie  tor  to 
the  capital.    The  shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  52  divisions.     The  capitals  wlikb 
remain,  though  much  injured,  plainly  show  that  they  wore  once  surmounted 
by  demi-buils,  the  heads  of  which  looked  to  the  various  ^nts  of  the  ter- 
race.    These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  the  supports  of  ponderous  mck 
of  massiy  timber.     The  columns  composing  the  quadrangle  are   55  (eet 
high,  their  shafts  35  feet  in  height,  and  their  capitals  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion with  those  in  tlie  grand  gateway.     These  abo  seem  to  have  supported 
«  roof.     Porter  appears  t4>  liave  ascertained  this  building  to  have  been  tbd 
hall  of  audience,  and  another  immense  rained  mound,  of  315  feet  ia  lemrtb, 
trO  have  been  the  identical  hanquetiog-hall,  burnt  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  hv 
rAlexander.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe,  or  even  enumerate   all  die 
>U8  and  distinct,  though  connected,  piles  of  ruins,  which  cover  tl» 
imeum  platform.     Out  of  the  whole  number  of  pillars  which  formed  tlie 
iree  colonnades  and  the  great  quadrangle,  which  amounted  to  at  least  7% 
"  only  were  wtanding  in  1818,  and  of  theiie  two  have  fallen  since,   U  tlM 
9^^/i,   or  royal   mountain,  are  two  eTtcavvk,\.e<\  vi>wV,  ^Vowv  <SQO  feet  ol 
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sacent  frum  Uw  base  of  the  blope.  The«e  aro  from  BOO  to  iOO  yartb  dis- 
tant from  i^uL'h  other.  Tlie  front  of  each,  finely  aculptured,  cortsista  of 
two  compartments*  The  lower  tomb,  wbich  b  70  feet  wide  and  130  feet 
high,  has  a  falue  door  carved  between  two  columns,  surmounU^d  with  capi- 
tals of  the  double  uiMCorn-bulK  from  which  issue*  a  beam  eiip porting  an 
architrave,  frieze  and  cornice.  On  this  entablature  resta,  in  the  upper  com- 
partment, a  kind  of  stage,  similar  to  the  Israelitish  ark  of  the  covenant,  on 
which  is  placed  a  blazing  fire-altar.  Before  it  standa  the  pontifi'-king,  or 
some  officiating  personage,  hla  nght  hand  uplifted,  and  his  left  grajsping  a 
bow,  and  between  him  and  the  altar  hovers  the  mysterious  Feniyet't  or  aym- 
bohcaJ  tttiendant,  issuing  from  a  winged  globe  or  circie- 

Rtdtts  (^\Shai)Oor.^  In  this  province  are  also  found  the  vast  ruine  of 
Shapoor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kauxeroou,  wbich  occupy  a  space  of  6  square 
mites,  with  numerous  sculptures,  belonging  to  the  Sassaniau  dynasty. 

TawriV.]  Tauris,  the  capital  of  Aderbeidjan,  has  mightily  fallen  from 
its  ancient  grandeur.  The  modem  city  stands  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
old,  and  is  at  present  only  3^^  miles  in  circumfei'ence,  aurronnded  with 
walls  of  sun-burnt  brickt^,  and  towers  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  placed  at  regu- 
lar di»tatices  from  each  otlier.  The  fortifications  are  miserable,  and  in- 
capable of  defence  sgaxast  a  Russian  aiuiy,  and  tlie  inhabitante  were  so 
ditssatisfietl  with  either  their  governor  or  the  government,  that  they  de- 
livered up  the  place  to  the  llufesiani!  in  1827,  which  was  however  restored 
at  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  same  year.  There  are  no  buildings  of  im- 
portance ill  the  place,  except  the  citadel,  which  has  beett  fortified  under 
the  direction  of  British  engineera,  in  the  pay  of  Abbas  Mcerza*  The  po- 
pulation has  been  stated  by  one  traveller  at  100,000,  and  by  another  at 
only  lialf  that  number. 

Hantadati.'J  Hamadan  is  still  a  considerable  city,  though  but  the 
shadow  of  the  supposed  Echatana.  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  in  1818, 
about  9000  houses,  and  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  includbig 
about  600  Jewish  famihes,  and  nearly  as  many  Armenians.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwund,  resembles  that  of 
Brouasa^  at  the  base  of  the  Asiatic  Olympus^  though  the  former  cannot  for 
height  or  beauty  of  form,  be  compared  to  the  latter.  It  hi  one  of  the  best 
watered  places  in  Persia,  as  the  fine  springs  with  which  the  Elwund  abounds, 
form  a  copious  stream,  which  fiows  through  the  city  into  tiie  fiat  country. 
Here  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  much  fret|uented  by 
the  Jews,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  though  the  building  seems  not 
earlier  than  the  Mohammedan  era,  if  not  considerably  later. 

Kermaiishahrj  S.W.  of  Hamadan  is  Kennanshah,  a  large  city,  in  a 
delightful,  well-watered,  and  fertile  plain  of  gi-eat  extent.  The  number  of 
houses  is  computed  at  12,000,  and  its  population  is  consequently  greater 
than  that  of  Tauris  or  of  Hamadan.  The  city  of  Kermansljah  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  stands  upon  several  gentle  hills  at  the 
foot  of  a  range,  so  that  many  of  its  streets  are  very  steep.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  whose  govei'nment  extends 
northward  to  Koordistan,  southward  to  Shooster,  and  tl^e  sea-coast  of 
Khusistan,  westward  to  the  Tank,  or  pass  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  east- 
ward to  the  town  of  Hamadan.  The  governing  prince  is  the  great  owner 
of  tbi'  land  and  the  buildings,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  monied  specalator  and  mo- 
nopolist. It  has  only  four  mosques,  but  the  baths  are  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  town  has  good  bazaars,  and  every  species  of  fruit  is  excellent,  and  in 
great  abundance.     Among  the  manufactures  of  the  ^lace  axQ  U\^%  ^tuKOicsvi'^^ 


muekets,  And  pistols,  and  also  printed  cotton-clotljs.  Carpels  are  here 
wrought,  which  are  thought  to  be  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  whole 
empire.  These  are  aaually  the  work  of  f**malea  of  dietiiiclion  ;  since,  to 
spin,  to  sew,  and  to  embroider,  are  the  chief  accomplish meiita  of  their 
education.  These  carpets  are  mostly  made  by  the  needle,  with  coloured 
worsteds,  on  a  woven  fiubstaQce,  in  the  way  that  young  ladies  in  England, 
of  the  middle  ranks,  work  mats  for  lea-unis.*  These,  from  their  size  aud 
quality,  sometimes  cost  50  toniauns,  equal  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  each, 
though  there  are  others  at  all  prices  below  this.  Others  again,  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  ai'o  altogether  woven  in  colours,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
these  being  the  work  of  rnen.  There  are  no  targe  manufactories  of  eitlier, 
however,  as  both  are  wrought  in  private  dwellings,  and  brought  into  the 
bazaar  when  finished  for  sale  *' 

Bafjroosfu']  Balft'oosh  in  Mazanderan  is,  in  Mr  Fraser'a  opinion,  the 
best  peopled  and  most  agreeable  city  in  all  Persia.  Its  numerous  popula- 
tion has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  city  purely  mercantile,  being 
entirely  filled  with  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  roecliaoics  of  various 
descriptions. 

Yesd.']  Yead  is  a  large  and  flouiiabing  city,  on  the  S.W-  angle  of  tlie 
desert  of  Khorasan*  containing  24,000  houses,  according  to  captain  Chris- 
tie's information,  and  100,000  inhabitants;  hut,  according  to  Fraser,  its 
whole  population  does  not  exceed  50,000.  Though  miserably  oppressed* 
it  lias  a  great  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  empire,  as  it  is  a  convenient  reslirtg-place  for  the  caravans  from  Ker- 
man,  Heraut,  Mesched,  and  Tubhee?,  which  are  there  met  by  merchants  from 
Ispahaun,  Shcerauz,  Caaban,  Teberaun^  and  other  paits  of  Persia.  All 
the  merchandize  of  Eastern  and  Western  Persia,  Usbec  Tartar y,  and  In- 
dia, may  be  obtained  here,  in  consequence  of  its  central  situation. 

Mesched»2  Mesched  is  the  ciipital  of  Pei-sian  Khorasan.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Fraser,  but  a  poor  place,  not  half-inhahited.  The  number  of  housea, 
as  Fraser  was  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  police  establishment,  was  7,700> 
of  which  not  above  one-half  were  tenanted.  Allowing  six  to  each  house, 
the  whole  population  would  not  exceed  23,000  permanent  iidiabitants. 
To  these  may  be  added  otlier  9000,  belonging  to  the  prince's  household, 
the  troops,  the  Pensian  nobles  with  their  dependents  who  occasionally  re- 
side here,  the  priests,  and  moollahs,  and  students,  who  live  entirely  in  the 
medressahs  or  colleges,  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  merchants, 
from  all  quarters,  who  come  in  caravans  of  many  hundreds  at  a  lime.  All 
these  combined  make  up  a  medium  population  of  about  32,000  souls.  It  U 
chiefly  famous  for  its  containing  the  tomb  of  Imaum  lleza^  a  Sheeali  saint, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Alee,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  annually  made  by 

^  On  th«  roail  tictwmn  Hamadnn  aud  Iiipahan,  at  tlie  villAgv  of  AlfiiioiiJi,  Buck- 
ingham had  an  opportunity  of  witni^sing  the  prtK-i»»of  cturjwt-mttking  : — ''  We  ^Jghterl 
here,"  wiy*  luv  **  Ht  Un*  houn*  of  n  mmi  known  to  the  t'aqtifwrt  and  wmre  treattnl  with 
■  rtllf         ■       ■ 


great  clvilitf.  In  the  rm<m  where  wi";  were  refetved,  tw»  of  hi.t  dausht»*rs  wrre  em- 
ployed in  inakinif  a  carp*;t  for  sal*'.  Th*-  wtKif  was  formed  of  twu  layen*  of  ctmtm 
twill*'*  wbout  a  quartirr  of  an  iiifh  bctwi»en  thi-  cords  of  ench  ;  the  upp«f  layer  havini 


ployed  in  makinj^  n  carpet  for  mli-.     The  woof  was  formed  of  twu  layen*  of  ctmtiK 
riiie*  wbout  a  quartirr  of  an  iiifh  between  the  cords  of  each  ;  the  upper  layer  having 
Its  txirdr*  fidlinib!  into  the  iiitervalft  of  the  lower,  do  that  the  s\t»ct!  wn.s  rediicetl  to  hair! 


JjKt^e  balls  of  coloured  worsted  were  hung  on  »  frame  clase  by.  The  cords  of  the  woof 
WOT*  stretched  by  two  horizontal  bars,  one  ahovc  and  the  other  below,  and  the  carpet 
itself  WHA  worke^l  from  the  hottom  upward.  The  ji<irl»  ttat  before  it,  and,  beginning 
each  towards  their  respective  side,  approached  until  they  met  each  other  in  the  centre. 
The  avhok  proce^a  consisted  in  taking  into  the  tiugers  two  or  three  threads  of  worsted, 
of  (colours  suggested  by  the  fancy- workerB,  piusiriji;  them  nndertieuth  a  w>rd  ol  the  woof, 
twisting  thsTii  a  lttt!e'by  the  hand,  to  seeure  them  in  their  ptace«,  and  then  euttinr  off 
the  endH  with  a  kiiife,  leaving  a  length  of  perhaps  hiUf  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  Um 
woof  to  tJic  aurfmc  oi'  the  carpet/' 
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(leTote^a  from  all  parta  of  Persin. 

It  18  ako  the  chief  mart  of  religious  in>            ■ 

stnictiori  in  Persia,  liaving  not  less  than  16  medressahs  or  collep;es  for  the            ■ 

instrui-tioQ  of  youth  in  thv  teneU 

of  the  koran,  tnatheiriatics,  aud  astro  no-            ■ 

my,  or  rather  judicial  a^trolo£fy. 

■ 

Neeshapore^  .^c]      The  otlter  Persian  cities  of  importance  are  the  fol*            ■ 

Inwiiit^ :   Neeskapore^  with  5000 

inhiihitants  ;   Tubheez,  20,000  ;   Goona-             ■ 

fiabad,  wilEi  ile  vdlagea,  40,000  ; 

Biishrew^ah,  25yQQ0  ;   Toorboot-ee-Uu^             ■ 

deree,  40,000 ;  Bheerfoon,  upwards  of  30,000 ; 

Kayn,  8000  families  of           ■ 

weavers    alono ;     ToitrsheeSf    4000 ;    Kahooskan^    20,000 :    Buojnoord,            | 

15,000;    Kermmu   20,000;    Biisheer,    10,000; 

Bramisejotm,    10,000;            ■ 

Shorter,  15,000;  Oormeeah,  20^000  ;  Marafrha 

,  1 5,000  ;  A'Aoy,  25,000  ;             ■ 

Sennah,    18,000;    Booroojeerdj 

Pi,000;    ZenjauTh    10,000;    Casveen,            ■ 

60,000 ;  and  Kashan,  at  least  30,000. 

1 

TABLE  OF   rOStTIOVS  IK  WEflTE&N  rcaSlA  ASTROHOWCALLX  DETERMINED,                             | 

E. 

Umg.  0t  Graenwieh. 

N.  Ut                                                   1 

deg.    mtn,    im. 

^t   ^t«.    .«.                                             ■ 

Biish«*er» 

50    50      0 

88    59    30    Fnw^r.                          ■ 

BrHuitl4Hiri, 

AI       5      2 

89    13      0        Do.                            ■ 

K»ii/'^rcHi(], 

51     40      4 

89    37    84        D«.                            ■ 

Sht4-mu»!,  (  Jehan  Noomah  Gardens,) 

59    40    SS 

89    37    90         Do.                              ■ 

Kiutti-*,  (one  mile  S.  of  PenepoHa^) 

Sa    57      0 

89    54    38         Du.                               ■ 

D*|fhird«*a, 

68     17    56 

31     10      0         Dit.                              ■ 

Yexld  Kbauat, 

68     17    84 

31    SI      4        D»,                            m 

Mnynr, 

51    54    SO 

38     16    80        Do, 

Ispahan^  (paliice,) 

&I    44    37 

38    39    34         Do. 

Yi»!Kl 

?1S       7       0       Tri*s»>l 

L^' 

97     21      15          Tin, 

Ormns  in  the  Peraimn  gulf, 

87      8    —        Da. 

Mttrchncoar, 

51     ^    30 

83      5    85     Froser. 

Shunib, 

51     14    25 

34    83      4         Do. 

ICaaKnn^ 

51     17      0 

33    64    38      Porter. 

11*1. 

^Ui       n     'm      M(trli4*r 

Koom, 

60    g9      0 

34    45    —        Da, 

Teberamu 

51    as   50 

35    40    —        Do, 
S5     ^9    55      TreseL 

Kttavepri, 

4^    S3    15 

l3k/t         nJir         -WM               m-  *  l^^Wt** 

36    11    »    B«iu«iliamift 

^S^nnjiK   ill    A.  I'll  111  cm 

H4     S£9     S5        Simon 

■jyjll  Brill     iiU     A  1l  1  U  t.  J-uJ  1  f 

f-fnmiiflMfl 

»*w       93       ifit           kJlMIOU. 

34    63      0    Kiuuier. 
34    86    —        D«. 

as      5    10    Bnywn. 

jnauuiKuai  J  i 
K  oi^TULfi  N.h  11  %iir 

AV1.&  1A*I*I  LOJlIi  ▼¥  , 

TabreesE, 

47    17    46 

Kehoot  Gtiomli«ez, 

51    44      0 

35    88      0    Fniser. 

Ejjjj.«K.,. 

58      7    89 
5a    26    51 

35    80    80         Di>. 
35     12    40         Du. 

LamglrA, 

63    15     17 

35    88      0         Bit. 

SpmritKin, 

bS    29    19 

85    S3    30         Do, 

Dowliitiiiwd, 

M    lb      5 

36      3    54         Do. 

Danish  an. 

64    a5    58 

36     10      0        Do. 

64    57    24 

36     15    30         D*i. 

Shmhrnod, 

66      S    53 

36    85    30         Do. 

Biaduaht, 

55     g      0 

36    85     15         Do. 

AbbaasaboJ, 

56    so    34 

36    85    60         l>f». 

Subnwar, 

57    40    37 

86     12    45        Do, 

Robautee  Zufr^nuncN', 

58      5    89 

36     10     14        Do. 

NMdl.]>OI^ 

5B    49    87 

86     18    80         Du. 

Meocbed, 

50    35    27 

36     17    141         Do. 

KaboMhAiH 

56     16     17 

37      9      5        Do. 

Bojnoord, 

67     U    23 

87    89    85         D«, 

Flneruc  v!U»g<B, 

55     IB    56 

37     IS    85         D«. 

Fiadirresk  dd. 

64    57    59 

37      0    SO        Do; 

Pe^^hucli  Muhulrh, 

64    51    87 

36    55    51         Do, 

A»tr»1>ad, 

54    85    S3 

36    61     30        Do. 
36    41    30        Do* 

Athnij; 

68    34      0 

63      6    86 

36    »i    10        U^ 
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£  long  of  Gwnwieli. 

N.  Ut 

Jtf.    mtn.    »n. 

6tn.    mlD. 

i«. 

5S    44    &() 

S«j    33 

15 

Fnwr. 

52    8d    53 
5S     11     10 

Do, 
Do. 

96     »6 

10 

51     *9       4 

36    33 

42 

Da 

61     21     56 
m    42     58 

Do. 

37     17 

30 

Do. 

A  mot, 
Iziut  Dell  J 
Allf!!L'abad, 
Nodeh, 
lUiht, 

TIm  lonfKftndlei  of  SeDnali„  [-lAiDadaa,  luid  KennaiuhAw„nl|hniig4i  these  have  n.(l  \n»n  viAltAd— Haomu 
n  repeatedly— by  Europeanji,  are  not  put  Aawn  in  the  table,  at  their  longilitdea  hare  ne>r«r^  ■§ 
r  u  we  know,  be«a  ilxed  by  astroaocaJcal  ob&erTatlon.  They  axe  ^ren,  lodt'td,  in  guettecn 
iind  la  rnifs,  but  tli«j  are  merely  compated  tnm  roatea,  and  there  Ih  reason  to  think  tbat  H». 
If  plwwd  haJr  a  dfgrtt  too  (w  weat,  U  bet^f  pteead  in  48  R  \on^.  in  th<;  mapa  of  KUmier. 
^fcrrawMTrith,  aiul  Fnuier,  wh«re«ji  D'AnvtU«  baa  i>t»0ed  It  at  leaat  40  tnluuteji  farther  eut.  In 
Kalte  Bronze  tabic  of  PeroiHa  poationa  afitronom.kall]'  d«termlDedt  Lnpahan  bt  placed  la  bl*  50'  £.  toi^. 
ittd  3S«34'N.  lat.  aecordiof  to  majoT  MoAtviLh  and  Mr  Brown  the  unrortunate  trareller.  Thia  is 
•xtraonlimury,  aa  the  latter  at  these  gnntlemen  never  tuw  lepahAn,  mid  th«  fortner  neirar  took  it  al 
alL,  Had  it  b««D  taken  by  mt^or  Mnnteith  U  b  strange  that  it  ia  no  where  meutioDed,  and  Ftuut 
■eeina  nt  thU  rate  to  have  b««ii  totailf  l^orant  that  that  gentloioaii  had  8x«d  tta  pobitioii  aitroDomii. 
caUy.  'The  fhrt  i»,  that  the  position  aaalgncd  In  Uut  table  ui  just  that  aa«tg:n«d  )t  in  the  uld  map*, 
loHuded  on  the  autlinrity  of  NBaTi>ddin  anud  Caiivia,  and  Ibe  longitude  Is  that  of  Kiuawr,  who  oerer 
took  it,  but  <iiiIf  adopted  it  from  othon*.  Frsser^s  latitude  of  Isjtfthan  agrees  to  a  fi-a^'tlon  with  KKat 
given  it  by  KaempliT,  who  vii3it«d  Ispahan  in  16Sa^  which  ihows  that  both  have  taken  it  from  care, 
fill  obMiraUoa  What  Is  ei^ually  extraordlDary  la,  that  in  that  samo  t*ble,  the  position  of  Tatirle,  In 
16"  Sy  E,  long-,  and  3B>  4f  N.  Jat,  la  also  firen  on  the  aathority  of  the  frame  (fentlcnnen  who  f^vt  thai 
of  Iap;ibai].  The  fact  la  quite  the  revoraiL  The  positlun  there  asuig ned  is  frora  Kitiiuer,  not  from 
Afonteith  or  Brtiwri,  and  ia  beaidefi  quite  emnMHioa,  Kinnicr  has  fixed  it  en  in  hia  map,  but  be  does 
not  say  that  he  did  Ml  from  aatronomlcal  oba«rpatioa  The  laa^ttule  gf  Tauria  was  fixKl  aatrono- 
mkdJIy  by  lieuteoant  SnodgnMs  aad  Mr  Brown,  wh»  found  it  U*  be  47«  IT  W  E.  ot  fireeowich,  atid 
a»'  be  l(r  N.  lat.,  aa  maybe  seen  bjr  coosultiag  MorkrV  secoad  volume  of  hia  traveU,  and  Fraser  has 
adopted  it  in  his  appeudJbc  to  his  travels  lit  Khurasan  and  Mazaudcran,  vol.  ii.  p.  3ci4l,  raariria  ;  and 
Tftkblemap,  drawn  by  Arrowsmlth,  hash  jost  m  it  la  In  Klnnior.  It  ia  matter  of  regret  that  thla 
able  feogcapber  did  not  adnpt  the  pa^tiana  airefuUy  llaid  ilown  in  Morler's  map  of  Aderb«14Jaii«  ami 
othfc^rs  thrrae  of  Tuuria  and  tha  lak«  of  Oarmf<>ah.  The  eanie  i^rror  la  mmmittcd  In  Kerr 
map,  drawn  by  Uie  same  haad  i  and  the  eame  erroneous  quutatLon  is  made  aa  in  Malta  Brun'k 
table,  isd  is  repeated  In  tbo  Modem  Trareller, 
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EASTERN  PERSIA. 

This  division  formerly  comprehended,    not  only  what   is   deDomiBated 

Eastern  Persia,  but  also  all  the  tract  from  tliecreHtof  the  A%haTii*?taan  and 
BeloodiistAun  mountains  to  the  Induij,  the  province  of  Sindy,  the  whole  of 
the  Paujaubj  and  the  provinces  of  Mooltami  and  Cashmire.  It  also  iii- 
cl tided  the  province  of  Bahlkl),  beyond  the  Hmdookhoowh,  Tokaristan,  and 
Kilan,  whilst  westward  it  readied  aa  far  at^  ToorHheez  and  Mesched.  All  tliis 
extensive  domain  belonged  to  Achmet  Shah  Abfiallee^  the  founder  of  this 
ahort-lived  monarchy.  But  all  E.  of  the  Indus  has  been  seized  by  Hunjeet 
Sing,  the  Seik  chief  of  LaJiore  ;  and  all  beyond  the  Paropamii^na  and  the 
Hindoo  Kho,  by  the  UHbeca  of  Khullum  and  Kooodoz ;  while  Meached 
and  Western  Khorassan  baTo  been  recovered  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Ameers 
of  Sindy  are  now  independent.  The  Afghaun  monarchy  is  now  dismem- 
bered, and  all  that  remains  to  the  successors  of  Achmet  Abdallee  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heraut ;  Afghantataun  itself  being  divided  amongst  the  sons 
of  Futteh  Khann*  late  vizir  to  Shah  Mohammed,  and  Beloochistaun  baring 
fallen  to  the  Khaun  of  Kelaut  and  other  chiefs,  Tliis  dismembered 
monarchy  may  therefore  be  considered  at  present  (1830)  aa  consulting  of 
the  following  large  divisions :  Heraut  and  Seistmtn  on  the  west ;  t}je 
J^imauks  and  Hazaureks  on  the  north  •  and  Afghanhiaun  and  BeloochUlaun 
on  the  S.  and  E.  The  wliole  tract,  thus  divided,  has  the  Persian  gulf  and 
Indian  ocean  on  the  S.,  the  Indus  and  its  delta  on  the  E.,  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Hindoo  Kho  and  the  khanate  of  Baulkb  on  the  N.,  Persian  Kboras- 
Ban  on  tbe  N*  W^  and  the  deaeri  of  Kerman  on  the  W.  ;  whilst  on  the 
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chores  of  the  Persian  gu]f  its  western  limit  is  Cape  Jask  on  tlie  fronttpr  of 
Lomtaan.  Biilbi  ilivides  it  into  t!»e  kingdom  of  Heraui,  66,000  B.  «qiiHw 
miles ;  Belooftiistanti,  146,000  B.  square  milea  ;  and  Af^nistaun,  229,000 
sqaare  miles  ;  total  44'UOOO  square  milen*  But  in  this  last  division  he  in- 
cludes Mooltaun,  I^'irt,  and  Bahawulpoor,  wliii-h  are  in  the  hands  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  or  at  least  dependent  on  liim,  so  that  tlie  Cauhul  sovereigna  have 
now  no  lemtory  E.  of  the  Indus.  In  the  terntory  of  Heraut,  that  of 
Baulkh,  now  in  the  Iiands  of  the  LJ'jbee>4,  seems  to  l>e  included  :  where 
territories  are  changing  their  politieal  masters  every  few  years,  it  renders 
it  next  to  impoasihle  to  determine  the  political  limits.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore assign  more  than  400,000  B.  square  milea  to  Easteru  Persia  as  now 
described,  its  gr^eateat  lenj^th  bcinp  from  GO*  E*  lon^.  on  the  N.  side,  to  the 
Indus  in  72"  E.  long.,  and  from  58*  E.  long,  to  C7'  E.  long,  on  the  S*8ide, 
its  mean  breadth  being  10",  or  fi'om  26*'  N.  lat.  to  36"  N. 

Hintorj/.']  Amid  the  various  revotulionH  which  succeanively  as^tated 
Persia,  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Khaltfate^  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  Afghaun,  or  Afghaniatuuii,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  lOtb  century, 
when  Ghiznee  became  the,  capital  of  an  empire.  Previous  to  this  event 
Ghiznee  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  impoitance,  or  at  most  the  capital 
of  a  small  province  dependent  on  the  government  of  Khorasaun,  then 
governed  by  Abiatagee,  who  resided  at  Heraut  as  *  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  commander  ol  the  faitbfu).'  Ahistagee  having  revolted  from  bis  raostyr, 
the  eovereigti  of  Eastern  Peraia  and  Western  Toorki'staunj  retired  with  hh 
followersi  to  Ghiznee*  which»  under  hia  rule,  became  the  capital  of  a  small 
principality.  Among  his  followers  was  the  famou>?  Sabektekin,  or  Subuc- 
tagee^  a  Turkish  slave^  purchased  by  Abistagee,  In  tbia  humble  capacity 
he  served  his  master  with  such  fidelity  as  to  win  hia  esteem  and  affection, 
and  finally  hia  daughters  hand. 

Subuctag-ee,'}  On  the  death  of  Ishak,  the  aon  of  Ahiatagee  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Subuctagee,  this  personage  was  chosen  to  be  his  auccessor,  and, 
under  his  administration,  the  petty  state  of  Ghiznee  rose  to  great  polittcal 
importance,  and  its  ruler  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which,  though  of 
short  duration,  rivalled,  in  the  person  of  Ills  son  Mahmood,  the  glories  of  a 
Cyrus,  a  Shapoor,  or  a  Khosroo  Noosliirwaun.  The  fame  of  Sahuctagee 
was  chiefly  raised  by  his  Ghauzee  or  holy  war  with  the  infidek  of  India* 
by  which  he  at  once  fulfilled  the  mandates  of  the  prophet  and  enriched  him- 
self. In  his  first  expedition  ho  defeated  Jeipaul,  the  roler  of  Northern 
India,  took  Caubul,  and  overran  the  Punjauk  Having,  in  his  second  cam- 
paign again  routed  Jeipau^that  rajah  became  his  tributary;  bnt  no  sooner 
was  Subuctageo  withdrawn  from  his  dominions  than  Jeipaul  rebelled,  and 
collected  a  vast  army  from  all  parts  of  his  extensive  dominions  to  oppose 
the  conqueror^  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Subuctagee 
was  a  third  time  victorious*  obtained  an  immense  booty,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Lunighatmte  and  the  fine  circular  plain  whereon  stands  the  modern 
Paishaweer. 

MahmootL'\  In  997,  his  son,  Mahmood  ancceeded  to  his  throne.  He 
inherited  the  military  talents  anil  zeaJ  of  his  father.  Having  by  a  solemn 
vow  pledged  liimself  to  convert  or  extirpate  the  idolaters  of  India,  he  took 
the  precautionary  step  of  obtainitig  from  the  Khalif  the  title  of  Yamino'd' 
dmchhi  or  '  right  hand  of  the  state  ;'  and  that  of  Al-Mat\soor  al-Moomeninj 
or  '  the  protector  of  the  faithful.'  On  him  also  u'as  bestowed,  for  the  first 
time^  the  title  of  SiiUmmy  from  a  word  in  the  Arabian  and  Chaldee  Ian- 
gnftges  which  signifies  'lord'  or  *  master/  After  thus  aexuxiftw^Ja^Axvwi^s^v^ 
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nntl  iuncnrience  of  the  acknowledged  head  of  ifje  INJoliaiumedaii  faith,  and 
linving  settled  the  y;overnriioiit  of  KfioiiL^ao,  and  reduced  VVetstern  Tooikia* 
tauii,  iho  forruer  iidjuritanee  of  the  ^aiiiiiiajiean  princes,  l»e  ct"*initntcetl  that 
religioti^  war  i>u  llic  Indian  idolattira,  which  occuj^Hecl  the  greatL>r  part  of  hi*j 
reign.     It  would  require  a  volume    to   detail   thu  battles  and  siegfis  of  hie 
twelve  eauipaigni.      No   ub^tai'ten   tletened  him    from   t1)e  pursuit  of  hii 
gmad  oliject — not  the  inclernenry  of  the  eeasons^  nor  the  Htnpeiiduua  height 
of  the  niouiitainst   nor  the  breadth  aiul  depth  of  tlie  rivers,  nor  the  ban 
sands  of  iht*  desert,  nor  the   muhitudeH  of  the  enemy,   nor  the  formidahU 
anay  of  the  elephants  of  vvar,  could  daunt  the  courage  of  thb  Mussnli 
hero.     In  hi»  two  first  expedition;*  he  was  completely  s^ucceasful,  and  e8tab< 
lisbed  bia  [lower  perinaiiently  over  the  ^vealei-  part  id"  the  Punjuub.     Tb< 
superstitious  JeJpaul,  beiuja;  aj^aiu  defeated,  llunfr  himself  on  tlnUuneral  pib 
OS  an  expiatory  sacnfue  to  appeai^e  tdfended  Heaven,  propitiate  the  ai 
godis,  and  if  poMi^ible  to  avert  the  luiu  of  hia  country.   IliHson,  AnnincJpauly 
waij  equally   unnuccesHful  agaicmt   Mabnioad.   who  in   two  aucce^-sive   inv^ 
vasionti   reduced  llie  proviuro  of  Mooltauu,    Heralleti  by  tui  invasion  of  th 
Tartars  to  defend  his  own  daniinions,  be  hurriudi  away  frouTi  tlie  ecene  of 
victories  to  Khoraaan,  and  expelled  the  invaduraacroi^a  the  Oxua>  and  llel 
Khaun  never  again  ventured  to  cross  that  river.     About  the  same  time 
conquered  Khalaf,  prince  of  i^ei.staun,  the  last  remaining  Bovereijj^ii  of  t 
Saftarian  dynasty.     In  1006,  he  defeated  an  army  of  300,000   Hiudo 
under  Annindpaul,  nijab  of  Lahore,  with  immense  Hlaughter.   All  the  Hin- 
doo stales  to  the  W.  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Casbmii 
to  the  haiiks  of  tlie  Nerbudda,  were  united  in  this  campaign  in  oue  coninn 
causae,  to  defend  their  relij^ion  and  their  freedom*  All  the  spoils  of  this  IiosIn] 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  victor,  as  also  the  fortress  of  Beeinghiir,  with  aupj 
iinrueiise  treasure,  nuiounling  to  4,900  lbs.  of  gold   and  silver  plate,  288  Ibj^ 
of  pure  gold,  1 4-, 000  lbs.  of  silver  bullion,   and  1  10  lbs.  of  set  jeweh.     In,] 
the  same  year  he  deuiolished  ibe  celebrated  pagoda  of  Nagorcote  in  th 
mountains  of  Sewaluck.^ 


'  Thiiu|$li  ther*'  t-nn  be  little  or  no  daiiht  that  thi-  armjf  of  MahinoiiU  in  hU  Icidb 
vxpeilittuii  wnn  iHiiii'ipaUyromposwd  of  Ar^haiisit  y<rt  it  in  in  h1«*  n-igu  ibut  wv  llrst 
th«iu  mfjitioiKHl  utirlt!!-  tbp  imintis  of  (i/i«uret:i  ur  Giutn'es,  a.iiti  as  divfllliiig  in  thr  moiiTi 
tniuH  of  Char.     AtVr  his  relurn  fram  his  Iiiduui  expedition,  Jlahmchod,  attacked  Mt 
hammied  prince  of  Ghnr,  of  the  Sm^rfe  trihp  of  Afy;hans,  who  had  hitherto  prcs«?rve 
bt^  ii)iflf|i{?n.<kneL>T  and  deffnteJ,  and  timk  liim  priaoniT.      1Il>  tlien  nuhflut'd  tlif  whi 
of   GhHrji«i<tufit   or  *  country  of  the   Gbourees/    which  seeitiH  to   h<*ve  eiiihraced  tl 
vvhiili"  tract  W.   of  Ghizti«e  aud  Caubul,  denomtimted  Ihu  Arnj/wmiwii*  moitniauts 
KlphiriKtoii,  and  answering  to  th<?  Gu>m  uf  Polybitis.      Von  Hunutner,  in  bU  Mines 
the  EaHtt  voL  i.  p.  iH^,  dhtiDgui^thfs  (ihurjii«tauTi  from  Ghour,  which  he  phict*»  W. 
the  iatt<*r,  K.  of  Ileniut,  and   N.  of  Fiirrah,  and  r,ijrre«ptuuling  to  the  S.  W.  part 
tin*  l*jir«pamisau  Ifrriton,'.      In  tb^'  Mf^nioiriH  af  Uubfr,  GburjtHtnnn  «w?niN  lo  (m^  dii 
ttr>(;uisbed   from   Ghoiir.       Mu-kboml   al«o  wiM-ms   to  di<i<tiit>ruiHb  thetn,   wbii^it    otht 
autborit  rnakf  thftn  one  and  th*>  hiiiov.      It    it*  iinpowiiiible  iu  thiA  case  to  dftcruiiiie  tl 
truth,  a*  ttccurncy  is  no  nttrilmte  of  oriental  aTitbors.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  tl 
Persian  term,  Ghnrji*rann,  mpana  thecvountry  of  the  Ghouree^,  and  the  name  GftoHrf__ 
xnny  pefhap^i  merely  mean   '■  the  people  of  the  billH,'  or  *  ijiuuiitainH,'  I'rom  ghnrt  M 
mountain.      If  txiken    in  this  senNe,  Ghui'ii^taun  lucludeM  all  the  uuiuntiiiti'tract  froQi 
tbi;  borders  of  the  Ileltnetid  N.  to  Ibe  lltudoikkhoik^h,  and  iVom  C'iUibul  and  Ghi^uflAi 
\V,  to  thi"  couline^  of  Heiant.      As  the  term  Mtirdt,  in  the  ancient  Persic  and  Arme«.j 
nian    laiignni^eH,  wva  an  appellation  common  to  all  the  mountaineer;^  >vithin  the  wi<i9,4 
<'onip:u!ii  of  the  i'emtan  etupire,  mo  the  modern  appellation  of  Ghourets  may  have  «r*- 
du;illy  Kuppbuited  that  of  Mardi  in  Kiwtern  Persia,     There  can  he  no  doubts  we  tbiulii 
that  the  Mardi  of  PlinVt  S.  of  Bactria,  inhabited  the  Guria  of  Polybiu^     If  in  th« 
eorly  jmrt  of  the  9th  century  thf  Ghonrees  or  Afj^hans  inhabited  the  motintaiuH  E.  di\ 
ileraut,  and   the   N,  E*  mountnitis  of  Af^hanistauQ«  and  the   mountains  E.  of  Fur- 
rah,  then   thi^re  can  be  no  hesitation  aa  to  the  propriety  wf  applying:  the  term  Ghnr-i' 
jl»)taun  to  the  whole  of  Paropamlsmj,     If  the  latter  term  be  a  Greek  corruptiou  of' 
$he  SiUtfcrlt  t*ara-fhtnit  -  the  luouiitoiu  of  «prin|(B'— aud  we  often  find  it  vrritlcu  Para' 
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Tlie  next  exjjedilion  of  Mahinood  was  uTioppo^tnl  by  Annimlijuui,  \viu> 
remftined  n  passive  spectalor  of  wluil  lu*  coiilrl  not  pieveut,  Thi*  teiuplia 
«f  TauttBsar,  70  milt?*i  N.  of  Di'Ilitl,  ivas  li-velled  with  tlie  ground,  and  the 
frafi;mc?nts  of  k«  etlebrated  idol,  Ju^sooin,  were  sent  t«  tlie  tirincipal 
mO!«<|ue  at  (ifiiznce  lo  be  converted  ititci  siepa,  tbal  i\w  faitfifid  nii)ijbt  trc*ad 
upon  \\m  ttiutdated  ima;L^f»  t>f  supei'^slition  as  tlity  cnlored  tlie  temple  of  tbo 
tnie  God.  In  1014-15  Mabmuod  employed  bis  aruiy  in  lite  lunqueHt  of 
Caahtiiure,  and  thti  neii^bbcjnrmi^  subalpine  districts,  ajnl  coiiipi*ll«4  a  bu-ge 
proportion  of  tho  iiupulation  to  pinbrare  ibi^  faitli  of  thi?  ]>ro[di*;t.  In 
lOlti  lie  reduced  tlie  distant  rei^iou  of  Kbovvara^iii,  antl  India  enjoyed  a 
year's  respite.  But  in  10 18  Malunood  made  inunentie  preparations  for 
entering:  India  once  more,  and  attacking  tliij  celebrated  city  of  Cuitoje, 
tbe  capital  of  Central  llindostaii,  2  miles  froni  the  western  bank  of  the 
Upper  Gany^ea,  and  computed  to  be  a  nnircli  of  tliree  niont]»s  diwtant  from 
Ghiznee.  Having  collected  an  army  of  100,000  horsemen,  and  i^0,000 
infantry,  all  veteran  soldierH^  lie  uet  out  on  \m  aiduuus  march,  by  ibe  way 
of  Citsbmire,  and  the  Sewaiuck  mouutaiiiH  which  skirt  the  b&so  of  tho 
Hiiitaluyu.  After  crossing  successively  the  Indus,  the  Hyibi<«pes,  tbt* 
Acesines,  the  IlydnioteH,  the  Hyplisisis,  the  Hysudrus,  tmd  the  lomanea, 
thus  far  surpassing  the  limits  of  ibo  conque'sls  of  Alexander,  lie  at  last 
reacheil  the  Upper  Gauges,  aud  took  the  city  of  Canoje  by  »urpris(;.  After 

jmtifsoi  as  wdl  as  Pnrit^inmit'iS—ihun  we  have  two  nainea  tutbiiiifime  count ry,  nainely, 
Ghurjlatauu,  the  oof  Saiisf rtt,  utid  tlie  ottieJ*  Ffrsiail.  Wi<  da  imt  tiJid  P»rnpumiiiuii 
or  the  Pai^apamioadiD  lueiitiuiKHl  in  If  pnidotuw'  accuunt  of  the  20  satrapies  of  D^riufl 
Hy»taspi*.>«.  It  i«  not  till  tbo  time  of  Alexander  that  mich  a  country  ia  ruetitioiied,  and 
It  IS  probdlik'  that  tlila  name  wiis  fii'st  heArd  of  from  the  Int]ifiii!9  \vtai>  tiiirduretj  on  It  to 
thf^  K.  and  5.  E.  Rpnnt*l,  tiitding  lilnuclf  >it  a  U><ij9  ho\r  tu  fiinnone  nf  the  moutJtuiriouii 
und  extc^oslve  country  of  Gaur,  chi«rteit  it  in  the  stitr»|»y  of  Bartria.  But  of  thin,  n* 
be  himself  very  Ju«it1>'  rid'uiarkit,  there  U  no  certainty,  lie  ob^rve.^  that  Fii»y  evidt5ntty 
Intended  Gnur  by  the  inuntry  of  the  MfixdS,  which,  he  nays,  extendeVll  to  Bartria,  Ac- 
eordiDglyt  in  his  map  of  th«  SO  satrapies,  Uenn«]  has  pla^'tul  th«»  Alardi  af  Pliiiy  S.  of 
Bafitria,  and  E*  of  Aria  or  Heruutt  W.  of  Caubuit  and  N.  of  Cdndnhar.  In  ihi»  we 
fully  acqui<"M"c,  nnd  this  poaitioii  of  thft  Marili  <"orre8i»oiiids  to  that  of  Gui'jh  iii  Poly- 
biiH.  Therefore,  the  M-irilt/enr  of  Fli/jy,  the  l}urict  tif  Pcdyblii'*,  the  Pfirojmmintt  of 
Ptoleoiy  and  Arrlau,  arid  the  uiofiern  G/ittrjuittiHn,  c<;rre^poitfl  to  thu  PiiropainiHUti  of 
KlpIiiu#ton'!i  map,  tlie  original  abode  of  tlic  Ghunreeii.  J'hi!  luimi*  of  (iaur  in  souks* 
times  exteud4.<^l  beyond  tlic  Ilindookhoo.s1i,  and  is  applied  to  some  ^f  tho  S.  and  tj.  \V. 
diatrieta  of  thwt  rniuritry,  as  the  district  of  G^tree  S.E.  of  Baulk,  and  (itMtzewan^  ifirtend- 
iiiU  sAsfv  S.  W*  of  Baulk  to  the  source  of  thi»  \iori;auh.  We  have  the  nanii!  exteudtnl 
lo  the  E.  of  tht?  I'aropaniisuH,  wlu-iv  \vt*  tind  the  liver  G'uraui,  or  rivvv  of  Khuuinhkur, 
which  undoubtedly  jtif^iiiflc'i  ilie  river  of  Ganr,  Ghjr,  or  G/iur,  or  *  rjv<«r  of  th*?  rnoua^ 
talu,*  as  running  through  the  (creat  projection  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  Nothing  v.^n  ha 
more  obviouii  from  these  examples,  than  that  mt  (.iurteita  meari-s  *  the  mountain 
river,'  and  Gureiy  *  tho  people  of  thii  mouniain?^ :'  hord«rinK  that  stream,  so  Gurui  and 
Ghurjiitann  mean  jtitst  the  uame^  *  the  hilly  country,'  the  [»eo{|>le  rleriving  their  name 
from  the  nature  of  Vheir  country,  and  not  the  country  from  them,  ah  we  would  iay  the 
Mi^hlandi  and  the  Hinhiaiifii^s,  a  nam^  wbirh  is  given  in  common  t(»  iill  the  people  of 
the  Grampiim  hillN  withcmt  diHtlnrtioii  of  tribes  or  claiUN,  Rcnnel  plac«ti  itie  Ghor 
conquered  by  Mahraood,  and  the  seat  of  the  Gauride  wovereigns  beyond  the  Indian 
Caticasus,  find  identiiiet  it  with  Ghoree  S.  E.  of  Baulk,  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  th« 
Ghoree  in  i[<iesiion  beiiit^  that  place  «o  called  E.  of  Furi-ah  ns  iSIr  Elphiustoo  ha.%  in 
our  opinion,  satistWtnnTy  Bhown.  Seireral  writer*.  6ndinp  that  ]Miihmoo<l  conquered 
GhurjiMtaun,  have  confoimded  it  with  Gwtr-  u  th**  Huxine  and  CEi-ipiRn  jnaw, 

and  huve  accordingly  stated  thtit  h*»:  conqutj  It  will  t>e  o-iked,  if  the  Faro- 

pauiisan   country  of  KiphinHton  w;u  the  «u  i    of  th«]  Afghans  how  com#Mi  it 

that  it  is  poA«eme4l»  and  haa  been  possessed  for  ct^titmivs  by  a  people  entin-ly  ditferioi; 
in  liingua^e,  mannem,  aud  appeara»i»,  from  the  Afghans  /  The  only  answer  that  U 
•t  aJl  !*atisf»ctory,  and  which  Heema  to  account  for  the  fHct,  must  be  drawn  from  tho 
great  TartJtr  invasion  under  Jbeogi3:-Khnn  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  iHth  century, 
irhich  expelled  the  Afghani*  from  thdr  original  «?«t,  an*i  drove  them  to  the  K.  and  8. 
where  we  now  tind  them.  From  the  miihipllcity  of  their  trit)^,  their  muiual  ind«s. 
j>eudence,  nml  Internal  dissension^  the  Afghans  were  Mldoni  forniidubkN  though  fre- 
quently troublesome  nrighlioura,  and  this  wiuit  of  luiion  rendered  them  unable  to  retii«t 
Ik  Tanar  invaiion. 
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a  stay  of  only  three  ilays  at  tbat  city  h«  H(lvaii{'etl  to  Multra  on  the  Jiim- 
iiah  in  the  Doaub,  a  city  full  of  Himloo  temples,  which  he  took  and 
cie.stmyed.  He  broke  all  the  itiok  he  found,  hut  I'oiiipletely  to  destroy 
the  massy  stone  buildingB  was  a  labour  hpyontl  his  power.  Many  other 
citieH  aud  forta  fell  itilo  hb  hands*  When  h«  ruturned  to  Ghiznee  his 
share  of  the  spoil  amounted  to  29  millions  of  dirma  (nearly  £459,000 
aterling),  53,000  captives,  '150  elephants,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
jewels*  The  private  spoil  of  the  army  i^i  said  to  have  exceeded  that  which 
came  into  the  royal  treasury.  Part  of  this  enormouH  plunder  Avas  ]ai<l  out 
in  adorning  the  city,  and  for  the  three  succeedin;^  yearn,  Malunood,  as  if 
Baled  with  conquest,  devoted  himself  to  the*  eml>elli8hini^  of  his  capital, 
which  ooon  rivalled,  in  the  beauty  and  iiiagTiitud«  of  its  public  and  private 
buildinp^,  the  proudest  cities  of  the  East.  But  tlie  grand  mosque^  on 
which  the  iiioiinrch  hivi->hed  all  his  raapiificence,  Kurpa'S9e<i  every  other, 
and  ohtaiiied  the  title  of  ihe  Cciesliai  bride^  His  Iml  expedition  to  India 
in  1024  was  marked  by  the  reduction  of  the  extensive  peiiinsuk  of  Gu- 
jerat,  the  capture  of  its  capital  Nehrwalla,  and  the  destnictiou  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  8umnaut.  In  ]  020  Mabmood  enefaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Juts,  who  tfien  possessed  a  preat  part  of  Mooitaun  and  the  Puivjaub ;  and 
in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  brauches*  of  the  IndiH,  he  foui^ht  antl 
vanquvHbt-d  4000  of  their  boats.  In  1027  lie  defeated  a  large  body  of 
the  Sc'ijookiau  Turks,  w!io  ibeu  began  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  &prea<l  them* 
selves  over  PerKia.  His  last  conquest  was  the  Persian  Ira!i,  by  whicli  he 
annihilated  the  politicai  existence  of  the  Dilemite  dynanty,  aud  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  crest  of  the  Zagros,  or  Aiagha-Dagh.  In  I030»  a 
violent  attack  of  the  stone,  or^  as  othern  write,  an  ulccrdtion  of  the  lungs, 
ft<^companied  with  a  hectic  cough,  titiiKhed  his  career  of  strife  and  victory. 

MahmooiVx  Successor sS]  The  glory  of  the  house  of  Ghiznee  may  be 
said  to  have  expired  with  himself,  aa  none  of  his  succesaora  inherited  thoiie 
bold  and  commanding  features  of  chamcter  which  geneiidly  distinguish 
the  princes  who  conquer  and  found  an  empire  from  those  who  inherit  it. 
IIiB  Bons  contended  for  the  throne,  and  akemutely  occujiied  tfie  palace  ajid 
the  pri'ion,  and  the  immense  treasurei<  of  Mahmood  were  plunclered  by  a 
niutinouM  soldiery-  In  the  reign  of  Ins  grandnon,  Mawdood,  the  Seljooks 
eeized  all  the  Persian  possessions  of  the  Ghiznian  dynasty,  having  com- 
pletely defeated  him  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Zendecan  ;  and  tlieir  subiwj- 
quent  history  till  their  com]jleie  extinction  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  exhibits  what  is  quite  common  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  despotiama, 
a  disgusting  fletail  of  petty  wars,  rebellions,  ajid  massacres. 

Alaodd'm  Ghoree.'\  In  the  reign  of  Babraum  Shahj  tbu  eleventh  prince 
of  tiie  Ghiznian  family,  the  injuries  inOicted  on  the  house  of  Ghor  by 
Mtthmood  and  hi»  eucc^^^sors*  were  amfdy  avenged  by  Alaothlin  Ghoree, 
who  satiated  his  rage  by  storming  and  sacking  the  unhappy  city  of  Ghiz- 
nee, a»  before  related,  in  1 159.  KImsrou  Maulek,  the  last  of  the  race,  waa 
attacked  in  his  Intlian  capital  of  Lahore  by  the  same  ruthless  barbarians, 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  in  1184,  by  Shaliaboddin  Mohammed 
Ghoree.  Thia  new  dy misty  was  really  an  Afghaun  race,  the  former  being 
of  Turkish  descent.  But  the  military  power  of  a  d)^lasty  which  boasted  its 
descent  from  the  famed  Zohauk,  the  con(|ueror  of  the  Persian  Jumsheed,  waa  J 
fitill  nmre  transient  than  tbat  of  the  Ghiznevide  dynasty^  for  it  died  with  I 
Mohammed  himself  in  1205.  Tins  ruthless  conqueror  peq>elrated  the 
aame  sceuei*,  in  1194,  ia  Jienarea  as  Mahmood  had  doue  in  Nagorcote 
and  Sumuaut.     Having  def«at«d  the  united  armies  of  India  on  the  plains 
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oi  Dellit,  be  succesi^ively  conquered  Oude  and  Allahabad,  aiul  (iDalty 
Mtorrned  Benares,  that  liallowed  seat  of  Hindoo  idolatry ;  sacked  every 
ilwellino:;  plundered  every  temple;  broke  in  pieces  ahove  1000  idols; 
and  consecrated  the  very  tcinpleij  he  had  pIun<Jered  to  the  service  of  the 
Ai-ttltian  propljet. 

KhtiHtnsmian  Dr/ftastt/.^  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  th© 
Khwarismian  prince,  IVIohanimed,  seized  Ghiznee,  and  all  the  provinces  to 
the  W.  of  the  Indus,  and  united  them  to  his  mighty  hut  transient  empire, 
and  the  Afgfmun  tribe  of  Stiuree,  which  had  founded  the  Ghonan  dynasty, 
was  reducetl  to  a  state  of  [wlitical  insignificance,  from  which  it  has  never 
since  recovered.  A  few  Bcattered  families  of  this  trihe  wander  with  their 
llocka  in  the  plains  of  Damaun»  forgetful  or  unconscious  of  those  military 
glories  which  made  its  tribe,  for  its  abort  hour,  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the 
political  hoi-izon  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  splendour  of  the  Khwarismian 
dyiia^Hty  was  equally  evanescent  with  that  of  the  Ghorian,  for  it  was  soon 
eclipsed  and  sjwedily  extinguished  by  the  superior  power  of  Jenghi» 
Khan  that  chief  iti  the  list  of  warriors  who  have  trode  the  path  of  victory, 
carnage,  and  conquest- 

Jettsihiz-Khfiu,']  Tlie  brave  Jallalloddin  endeavoured  ineffectually  to 
stem  the  tun-ent :  and  whilnt  the  siege  and  the  sack  of  Baumeeaun  at- 
tested the  valour  of  the  defenders,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  ruthless  Tartai's, 
the  plain  of  Birwaun  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus  equally  evince  the  bmve 
but  ineffectual  resistance  of  Mohnmmeds  gallant  hut  unfortunate  son. 
This  flisastrous  invasion,  which  destroyed  the  north  of  Asia,  finished  the 
poiitieaf  existence  of  Ghiznee  as  an  independent  state,  and  the  city  itself 
jbTiadually  dwindled  into  its  present  insignificance,  a  *  tnagni  noTiiinus  umbra* 
We  hear  no  more  of  the  Afg-hauiis,  as  possessing  any  distinct  political  ex- 
istence, till  the  epoch  of  the  Ghiljee  dynasty,  whose  history  has  already 
been  shortly  given,  and  the  polilicat  existence  of  which  waja  annihilated  by 
Nadir  *Shah.  On  his  death,  the  Afghauiis  once  more  rose  into  prdiiical 
importance  amidst  those  political  dissensions  so  frequent  in  Asiatic  history, 
where  no  law  has  ever  yet  fixetl  the  succeBsiou  to  the  eldest  son. 

Dmrminee  Dt/nasit^,^  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Doorannee 
Af^haun  monarchy,  was  the  sou  of  Zoolfikaur  Khaun,  head  of  the  A!»- 
dauLlee  Afghauns,  who  were  settled  to  the  E.  of  Heraul,  in  tbe  west- 
ern part  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  lljey  were,  nominally  at  leaaiy 
subject  to  the  Pei-sian  monarchy,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  for  protection 
a^rainst  the  power  of  the  Usbecs  of  Baulkh.  This  tribe,  like  that  of  the 
Gliiljees,  was  turbulent  and  democratic,  and  continually  engaged  in  feuds 
with  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  troubles  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Huswein,  they  rebelled  like  their  brethren  the  Gbiljeea,  and,  under 
the  command  of  Abdoollah  Khaun  of  the  Suddozye  tribe,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Heraut  in  1716,  defeated  the  governor,  and  captured  the  city. 
Being  defeated,  however,  by  the  Ghiljees  under  their  prince  Mahmood, 
Abdallah  Khaun  was  soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Zemaun 
Khaun,  the  father  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  who  himself  took  the  lead  among 
the  Abdaullees.  Under  this  new  leader,  the  Ahdaullees  defeated  a  Persian 
army  of  at  least  double  their  number,  and  so  successful  did  they  grow,  that 
atlast  they  besieged  Meached  in  1722.  In  172B,  however,  they  were  defeated 
by  Nadir  Shah,  and  reduced  to  obedience.  But  they  again  rebelled  un- 
der Zoolfikaur  Khauu,  invaded  the  Pemans  afresh,  and  again  besieged 
McHched,  after  defeating  Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Nadir  Shah.  But  that 
coDcjueror,  advancing  agaimt  them  iu  persiHi,   defeatcid  thiiiu,,  vwyaib4  ^^Crib 
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Riege  of  Me?4clie<lt  <lmvH  ilif*iii  back  into  iheir  own  t<?iTlf on%  and  in  1731 
besiegeil  and  look  Heraut  afuT  a  sb^e  of  10  »jiontlis.  The  AlHlHullees 
never  rebelled  again  during  tlm  lif<Mime  of  Nadir,  who  banis]»4.Hl  tlio  lead- 
ing Siiddo/yen  from  Heraut,  and  roinpidlod  tlieni  to  funiish  a  large  reui- 
foireriieut  to  his  army«  Wlieii  Cimdahiir  was  captured,  Zoolfikaur  Khan 
and  hi^  brother  Ahmed,  both  then  prisonerH  to  t\\p  Gh'djne  I'hief,  wwe 
relea-sed  by  Nadir,  who  sent  them  into  MazandiTan  with  a  force  un- 
der tbeir  coiniiniTid  of  their  own  iribfl.  Tlie  Abdaullees  having  shown 
great  bra\'ery  iu  Natiir'n  *"ainpaiiais  with  the  Turks,  he  rewanled  them 
with  lauds,  which  they  now  hold  her^  of  taxeH,  hut  under  a  feutJal  t^mure, 
removuig  them  from  the  vicinity  of  Hemut  to  tlielr  present  KeatN.  On 
the  assassination  of  their  friend  Na<br  in  1747,  A!imed  Shah  forced  hh 
way  through  Khorassauu  to  Candahar,  where  he  arrived  with  about  3,000 
horHetiieii,  and  set  u[i  for  hiuHetf.  lie  opportunely  Jinelzed  a  load  of  trea- 
sure coming  from  India  to  Xa<lir,  and  a'?,sumed  the  sole  authority  of  his 
own  tribe,  after  putting  some  of  the  most  obstinate  of  tfiern  in  death.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  at  Candahar,^ — Afghaun,  Per- 
isiaii  Beloochee,  and  Ihizaureli  chiefs  assisting  on  this  occasion.  Daring 
Ills  reign  of  26  yearsj  he  gi'adnally  extended  his  power  W.  as  far  as  Toor- 
aheez  N.  to  the  Oxus,  S.  to  the  sea  and  nioulh  of  the  Indus — the  two  lat- 
ter the  fruit  of  Nadir's  conquest — and  E.  over  all  the  Punjaub.  He 
inraded  Hindoostau,  and  twice  he  captured  Delhi,  plundered  the  city, 
and  even  rifled  the  very  tombs  for  money.  In  l7Gl,attbe  celebrated 
Ijatlle  of  Panuipul,  he  gave  a  complete  hh*^v  to  the  powiir  of  the  iVInhrot 
las,  who^  Imt  for  Ahmed,  would  then  have  been  masters  of  all  Iltndoo- 
islan.  Prudence,  as  well  as  valour,  formed  »  prominent  feature  of  Ali- 
jned's  charact«)r.  He  advised  his  successor  to  have  no  wars  with  tlio 
Uabeca,  save  those  of  defence,  sayiJig  tliat  these  marauders  resembled  a 
hive  of  bees  without  honey.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  tribe  from 
Abdaullee  to  Doomunee,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sbab  Dooree  Dito- 
raun* 

Tiinmr  Shah,^  In  1773  he  was  Rucceeded  by  hi^  sou  Timoor  Shah, 
a  mild,  indolent  prince,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  goveiiimenl  to  Cau- 
Iml,  wi8lie<i  to  live  in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  aud  engiiged  lu  no  wai** 
but  those  of  «elf-defence.  The  military  discipline  was  gmduaJly  related, 
the  {liMtant  provinces  gmdually  removed  tluMusidves  froni  royal  cotitrol, 
the  government  lost  its  reputation  and  influence  abroad,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  previously  kept  in  check  by  the  military  power  of  Ahmed, 
began  to  encroach  on  the  limits  of  tlie  Dooraunee  tenitory,  rehellion^^  now 
and  then  occurred,  and  the  Seikt^  became  formidnble  in  the  Punjaub.  Th« 
Talpoorees  of  Siml  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  Afghaun  governor 
from  Tatta;  and  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Baulkh,  except  the  citiea 
of  Baulkh  aud  Koondooz,  wits  recovered  by  Shah  IMoraud,  chief  of  Bok- 
huurah.     In  ITO^J  Timoor  die(!,  with  a  full  treasury  and  a  declining  slate. 

Zemntin  Slta/tJ^  I'he  reign  of  his  f^uccessor,  Zemaun  Shah,  is  famous 
for  nothing  but  his  frequent  inroads  iuto  the  Punjaub,  to  reduce  the  Seiks, 
and  his  correspondence  witli  Tippoo  Siiib,  which  alarmed  the  British  go- 
vernment in  Imlia,  as  if  another  Nadir  or  Ahmed  Shah  had  appeared. 
But  the  cause  of  the  jtlaiui  soon  subsided.  This  prince  had  neither  the 
valour  of  the  former,  nor  the  prudence  of  the  latter.  Tho  Seiks  baffled 
bia  utmost  efforts,  whilst  his  fretpient  imiptiona  across  the  Indus  left  West- 
ern Khoiussauu  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  In  IBOU  he  was  dethroned  by 
lij*  son   Mahmood  ;  and   from  the  <lftte  of  iTiis   event,  or  rather  from  the 
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dewth  of  Ti;iiooi-  in  1793,  tho  empire  was  torn  ro  pieces  l>y  the  eoas  of 
Titiioor,  wlici  ftiicceHHively  stru^^l^*!  for  i\w  crown. 

Present  Staler}  In  1803,  MalmiiKxl  was  t^xpt^lled  the  tfirone  by  hh 
brotlter  Slioojah,  who  a^aui,  in  liis  turn,  was  ilethroncd  by  Ma!imoo(l  in 
IBOD,  and  i^ed  to  the  Biitinh  proteL'tioii,  whert?  hi'  htis  rt^uiaiiuul  with  a 
pension  of  50,000  nipprs  annually  from  the  British  gov<»nirnent»  During 
theflo  confusioBH^  ilunjpet  Singh  of  Lahore*  comjw^red  all  that  remained 
of  the  Af^haiin  monarchy  in  the  Pinijaub,  m  Attork,  Moultann,  and 
Baltntiwulpore,  toerether  with  the  fine  prorim'e  and  valley  of  C'a.»ihmire. 
In  1820  he  redueLni  Pflrf*haweer,  the  niodern  Af^hfinn  capitwl,  nod  m  1827 
that  city  wius  jjarrisimed  with  his  troopa.  Mahmood'a  reign  waa  a  conti- 
nued succession  of  rehellionsj  wdiich  Kraduaily  weakened  wliat  power  he 
had  lift  liini  hy  the  expulsion  of  Shoojah.  Envying  the  peaceful  reig^n  of 
his  hrotheTj  l^Verooz  at  llenmt,  who  tottk  no  part  in  these  sqnahhles,  he 
»enl  hi^  vizier,  Futteh  Khaun,  an  Afghaun  t.*hief  of  a  powerful  UT.be,  but 
versatile,  unprincijjled,  ami  ambition;^,  to  capture  Heraut,  and,  if  possiible, 
the  person  of  IVeroox  himself.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  dexterity 
of  Futt<'h,  who  liavini,'  inveigled  the  unsuspecting  prince  out  of  the  citVi 
under  colour  of  a  conference,  Heized  him  and  sent  him  prisrmer  to  Can<la- 
har ;  wliikt  his  army,  unexpectedly  entering  the  eity,  plundered  every 
house,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Feerooz'e  own  property.  His  harent  wiw 
entered,  hu  women  seized,  insuhed,  and  even  violated.  Amongst  these 
wa*  a  daughter  of  Malimood  Shah,  atid  wife  of  hi«  won.  This  cireum- 
Btance  made  a  deeji  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mnhmood  and  \m  son 
Caniraun,  and  they  determined  to  avenge  it.  Futteh  Khaun,  not  content 
with  seizing  Heraut,  would  also  have  captured  Meached  without  orders 
from  his  sovereign,  but  was  defeated,  mi  iiis  march  to  Meached,  at  Kaffer 
Kullah,  by  an  anny  of  Perfiintis,  an<l  forced  to  retreat  to  Heraut,  Mali- 
niooil  hereupon  sent  his  son,  Camraun,  to  seize  the  city,  and  Futteh 
Khaun^  jf  po*«»lblet  Cammun  accompli^^hed  this  with  as  much  ease  as  Fut- 
teh K  ban  n  bim>elf  hnd  done  before  when  he  took  Htraut.  Mahmood, 
hanng  ihuB  got  hint  inio  his  jiower,  uphraidt-d  him  with  hi^^  conduct  to 
Heraut,  his  own  daughter,  and  his  unwarrantable  inviwion  of  KhoraAsaun, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  night,  which  was  dime  instantly 
on  the  spot.  No  sooner  had  tlie  brothers  of  Futteh  heard  of  hi*  fate,  than 
they  immetliaiely  flew  to  arnie,  each  to  hia  strong-hold,  and  all  Afghaun- 
istaun  was  directly  in  a  dome.  MaJimood  and  Camraun  directly  wet  off 
for  Caubul  to  fillay  the  ferment,  but  were  driven  from  t'nndaliar.  ami  fled 
to  Heraut.  During  this  coirfusion,  Feerooz  escaped  from  \m  prison  in 
Candahar,  and  fled  to  Mesched,  a  wretched  fugitive,  deprived  of  every 
thing,  and  wholly  dependent  on  i!ie  precarioun  bounty  of  tite  Persian  go- 
vernor. An  attempt  w^as  made  in  18'2'2  by  Feerooz,  awsisted  by  the  Per- 
eians  of  Mesched,  to  recover  Heraut.  But  in  this  he  totally  failed,  being 
ilefeated  by  the  superior  address  of  Bunyad  Beg,  chief  of  the  liazaurehsi, 
Since  that  event,  Mahmi>o<)»  weary  of  a  crown,  wliich,  by  his  own  incafia* 
city  and  folly,  had  become  a  crown  of  thonis,  has  retire<!  from  the  world, 
and  assumed  the  dress  and  occupation  of  a  dervi-n**  Bui  hi^  stou  Cam- 
raun still  holds  Heraut,  and,  unschooled  by  adversity,  continues  the  same 
arbitrar)'  and  tyrnrmical  conduct  as  his  father  MaJimood  ;  lie  has  considera- 
bly injured  the  trade  of  the  city,  occasionally  plunders  caravans,  and  extorts 
large  sums  of  money  from  trnvellers.  Heraut  is  now  the  only  possession 
left  remaining  to  the  successors  of  Ahmed  Shali  Doomunee ;  and  the  pro- 
bability hj.  that  ere  long — perhaps  by  thin  time,  a^  revolutions  aro  cmeT^V) 
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matters  of  courM  in  Aaia— Hemut  will  be  either  in  the  pofisession  of  tlie 

Persiians  or  Usbecs,  and  tlie  present  dytiaiity  finally  extinguished.  In  the 
nieanlirac,  Afghaunifttaun  has  been  parcelled  out  am(»ng-st  the  numerous 
brothera  of  Ftitteh  Khaun  Bauril«ye,  each  of  whom  Uvea  at  variance  with 
another,  heedless  of  the  rising  power  of  Runjeel  Singh,  their  political 
adveraary  ;  %vhiiBt  the  numerous  Afiifhaun  tribes  still  live  in  their  asuaJ 
state  of  iaternal  disseiiuioo,  mutual  hostilities,  and  plundering  habits,  as 
before* 

I.  KINGDOM  OF  IIERAUT. 

This  portion  includes  all  the  tract  to  the  N*  of  the  mountain-rauge  that 
buunils  the  plateau,  aa  well  as  the  range  itself,  and  the  ancient  Aria,  to 
the  S.  of  it,  so  that  it  comprehend*  the  ancient  Margiana,  the  liill*country 
of  Paropamisux,  and  Aria  or  Arlana, 


CHAP.  J. -PHYSICAL  FEATURES— MOUNTAINS— RIVERS— LAKKS. 
This  tract  ia  comptwed  of  mouu tains  and  valleys,  plains  and  deserts.  The 
N.W*  angle  ia  an  imraenso  desert,  connected  with  that  of  Khowarazm. 
In  this  there  is  no  cultivated  spot  or  pennaiient  dwelling  ;  and  the  abifciDg 
population  conBisls  of  a  few  tribea  of  wandering  Turkomans.  The  north- 
ern face  of  the  diriding  range  of  mountains,  which  overlookn  this  de$ert» 
still  Bweepa  down  so  gradually  to  its  base,  as  to  afford,  in  the  valleys  and 
ravinea  therein  included,  a  quantity  of  rich  land,  watered  by  numerous 
streamlets.  This  was  once  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  district.  It 
contained  the  large  dtiee  of  Niaa,  Bawerd,  Durutnj,  Mehineh  or  Mahan, 
Serukha,  Jafcri,  and  Caender  or  Gandar,  with  their  dej>endeiit  villages  ;  all 
of  which — Kemkhs  excepted^ — ai'e  now  ruinedj  and  totally  deserted,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  attacks  of  plundering  Turkomans,  who  ba?e 
now  full  possession  of  tbe  whole  tract,  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  civilization.  From  Hemut  to  Marou  the  road  lies  through  a  de> 
sert.  From  3Ioorghaub  to  Heraut  the  country  is  quite  uninhabited,  ex* 
cept  by  a  few  Eels.  E,  of  Heraut  the  countiy  is  wholly  mountainoaSi 
and  the  abode  of  pastoral  tribes.  To  the  S.  Ilei-aut  has  a  desert  of 
extent,  sepai-atiug  it  from  the  district  of  Furralij  in  the  Dooraunee 
tryp 

Mountains,'^  The  great  range  of  the  Elburz,  separating  Persia  from 
Khowazam  and  the  basin  of  the  Oxua,  passes  to  the  N.  of  Heraut,  and 
corresponds  to  tlie  Monies  Seriphi  <if  Ptolemy,  which  run  E.  till  they  join 
the  Hindookhoosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus.  We  can  say  but  little  concerning 
the  elevation  or  breadth  of  this  range,  as  it  has  not  been  explored  in  ihis 
part  of  its  course  by  any  European  traveller.  On  the  road  from  IVfesched 
to  Heraut,  S.E.  t!ie  range  nins  generally  to  the  left  of  the  route  at  no  great 
distance,  and  is  denominated  by  the  natives  the  Kohistaun^  or  ^  mountain 
country,*  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the  range  increases  in  height  as  it 
proceeds  eastward,  and  is  of  considerablu  elevation  to  the  N.W'.  of  Heraut- 
E.  of  Heraut  it  earpands  to  a  jjreat  breadth  of  200  miles,  according 
to  Elpliiuiiton's  information,  and  350  in  length,  to  the  Kohistaun  of  Cau- 
bul :  presenting  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  such  as  the  moat  inti- 
mate knowlecJge  could  scarcely  enable  the  traveller  to  trace,  and  which, 
though  affording  a  habitation  for  wandering  tribes,  is  so  difhcuU  of  acceaa, 
and  HO  little  frequented,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  are  to 
be  obtained.     The  western  half  is  less  rugged  than  the  eastern  ;  but  even 
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fahtlie  Mils  presenfttstoep  attd  kiftf  fi«ife  <6#aitt  llftM^ibe  roatt 
tdAd  tfarougli  roagfa  xtii^waA  ov«  ln|^  iHi^KMi  And  9^6  6f  ^  fbrA 
■re  so  macoeflsible  that  all  ^katon  nmsl  be  drawn  vf  yMk  nmea  by  ^ 
garrison.  Still  the  TaUeTs  are  coltivated)  and  produce  wfieal>  oarley,  Stad 
millet,  and  almirnds ;  poraegnmalto  and  batbeiries  an!  fmmd  wild.  The 
N.W.  part,  inhabited  by  iIm  Jiamshedees,  is  mtne  lerel  and  'fertile ;  the 
hills  are  sloping  and  well-wooded ;  the  yalleys  rich,  and  watered  by  the 
Margns  or  Morganb.  The  south  of  the  Tymoonee  lands  also  contains 
wide  and  grassy  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  moontains  abound  in  springs 
— hence  the  name  of  ParopumUus,  which  is  just  the  Sluscrit  name  Para- 
panit,  or  <  the  mountain  of  springs'  mude  Greek.  The  eastern  part  is  frr 
more  nigged,  steep,  and  barren,  than  the  wtetenb  The  hills'  are  Tiny 
high,  and  the  country  in  many  places  impassable  ftW  horKmen.  From  the 
northern  foee  of  the  Paropamisan  rangui  the  descent  ii  Midden  and  great 
to  the  plains  of  Bactria,  watered  by  the  Oxus,  which  iS&akHy  without  a 
nngle  break  or  undulation,  to  the  very  foot  of  these  mountains,  as  to  a 
wall,  so  distinct  is  the  boundary.  Seyend  passes  lead  through  this  tract, 
from  the  Dooraunee  country,  or  Western  Alghanistaunj  to  Btetria^ — one 
of  which  leads  strait  N.  from  GandHliar  to  Baulkh,  which  is  the  most 
western,  and  another  from  Caabul  to  die  same  city,  by  Bauriieeaun ;  but 
these  passes  are  bad,  the  hills  lofty,  and  generally  corered  with  snow,  and 
the  road  impassable  in  winter^  At  Ak  Roobaut,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Baumee- 
aun,  another  route  strikes  off  to  the  N.W.,  and  crosses  the  Paropamisus 
M  a  lower  elevation*  From  Bauraeeaun  anothw  rouie  again  runs  straight 
W.  and  joins  the  road  from  Kandahar  te  Baulkh,  50  miles  W.  of  Bau^ 
meeaUn.  The  mountains  in  this  westeln  reute  are  covered  with  snoW 
only  about  4  months  tDmnaily,  ae^onfeig  to  Elphinston's  inforiifatioii. 
The  eastern  termination  of  this  meuUtaln-platenu  is  exceedingly  lofty^ 
Containing  in  its  embrace  the  som-ces  of  the  Bactrian  rivers,  those  of 
Caubttl  and  Ghiznee,  and  the  upper  Course  of  the  Heermund  and  its 
northern  tributaries^  This  tract  includes  the  high  land  of  Baumeeaun, 
the  Cohee  Baba,  the  Kohistaun  of  Caubul,  and  the  western  termina- 
tion of  the  Hindookhoosh. 

Rivers.Ji    There  are  but  few  rivers  of  any  note  in  this  country.     The 
chief  is  the  Poolimalan,  or  rivw  of  Herant.     It  rises  to  the  N.E.  of 
Oba,  in  the  territory  of  the  Eimaks,  and  runs  W.  as  far  as  Gbarin, 
passing  by  Heraut,  whose  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  it  waters  and 
fertilizes.     From  Gfaorian,  10  fersangs  W.  of  Heraut,  it  turns  N«,  run- 
ning in  that  direction  all  the  way  to  Marou  ShA  Jehaun,  receiving  a 
little  below  Serukbs  the  Tedjen,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  river  of  Mes- 
ched  and  Toos.     From  Marou  it  runs  K.  and  N.  W. ;  but  whether  it 
fells  into  the  Oxus,  or  into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  is  lost  in  a  marsh  or 
pool,  is  not  yet  fdQy  ascertained.     By  Rennel,  it  is  made  to  fall  into 
the  Oxus  at  Amol ;  and,  by  Fraser  and  Elpfainston,  to  be  lost  in  the 
marsh  of   Balacamber.     It  is  however  believed,  with  good  rt* 
have  once  entered  the  Caspian,  under  the  name  of  tlw  Oo^ 
bay  of  Balkhan.    Its  course  to  the  supposed  muA  i^ 
miles.     It  recMves  a  number  of   streams    before  it 
where  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  expended  in 
cultivation,  as  several   canals  are  cut  fronf  it^  an^ 
city. — The  Morgkanb,  the  Margus  of  Ptoleiny. 
lulls,  in  a  district  called  Bahd  MorghaiA,  or  the 
It  runs  a  N.W.  course  to  Afarooahafc,  or  McrOo4 
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Diattert  of  course  in  Asia— Heraut  will  be  eilhor  in  llie  poRse^sion  of  tTie 
Persians  or  UhIi^cs,  aiid  the  present  dynasty  finally  exiingtiiMhed.  In  the 
meantime,  Afghaunistuun  has  been  pai*celled  out  amoogst  the  uumeroos 
brothers  of  Futteh  Khaun  Baurikzye,  each  of  whom  lives  at  variance  whh 
another,  heedless  of  the  rising  power  of  Runjeet  Singh,  their  political 
•dveraary  ;  whilHt  the  ntiniernu<i  Aftfhaun  tribes  still  live  in  their  usual 
state  of  interaal  disaeusiou,  mutual  hostilities,  and  plundering  babita,  as 
before. 

I.  KINGDOM  OF   HERAUT. 

This  portion  include*  all  *he  tract  to  the  N*  of  the  mountain-range  that 
btmnds  the  plateaw,  as  well  as  the  range  it»elf,  and  the  ancient  Aria,  to 
the  S.  of  it,  so  that  it  comprehends  the  autient  Margiana,  the  luil-couatry 
of  ParopamisuSf  and  Aria  or  Ar'mna^ 


CHAP,  I. ^PHYSICAL  FEATURES— MOUNTAINS— RIVERS— LAKKS. 

This  tract  L*  composed  of  MKmutains  and  valleys,  plains  and  deserts.  Tlie 
N.W.  angle  is  an  immense  desert,  connected  with  that  of  Khowarazm. 
In  this  there  is  no  cultivatLMl  spot  or  permanent  dwelling ;  and  the  shifting 
population  consists  of  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Turkomans.  The  north- 
ern face  of  the  dividing  ran^e  of  mountains,  which  overlooks  this  desert, 
still  sweeps  down  so  gradually  to  its  base,  as  to  afford,  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines  therein  included,  a  quantity  of  rich  land,  watered  by  numerous 
BtreamletB.  This  was  once  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  district.  It 
contained  the  large  cities  of  Nisa,  Bawerd,  Duruhn,  IMehineh  or  Mahan, 
Serukbs,  Jaferi,  and  Caender  or  Gandar,  with  their  dependent  villages  ;  all 
of  which — Semkba  excepted— ^are  now  ruined,  and  totally  deserted,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  attacks  of  plundering  Turkomans,  who  have 
now  full  possession  of  the  whole  tract,  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  civilization.  From  Heraut  to  Marou  ttie  road  lies  through  a  de^ 
sert.  From  Moorgliaub  to  lieraut  the  country  h  quite  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept hy  a  few  Eels.  E.  of  Heraut  the  country  is  wholly  mountainooi, 
and  the  abode  of  pastoral  tribes.  To  the  S.  Hemut  has  a  desert  of  some 
extent,  separating  it  from  the  district  of  FuiTah,  in  the  Doorannee  cotixi- 
try. 

Monniauis.~\  The  great  range  of  the  Elburz,  separating  Feraia  from 
Khowazam  and  the  basin  of  the  Oxus,  passes  to  the  N.  of  Heraut,  and 
corrcHponda  to  the  Monies  Senphi  of  Ptolemy,  which  run  E.  till  they  join 
the  Hin4lookhooHh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  We  can  say  but  little  concerning 
the  elevation  or  breadth  of  this  i-ange,  as  it  has  not  been  explored  in  thi» 
part  of  its  course  by  any  European  traveller.  On  the  road  from  Mesciwd 
to  Heraut,  S.E.  the  range  runs  generally  to  the  left  of  the  route  at  no  great 
distance,  and  iy  denominated  by  the  natives  the  Kohistaun^  or  *  mountain 
country.*  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the  range  increai^es  in  heiglit  an  it 
proceeds  eastward,  and  in  of  considerable  elevation  to  the  N,\\^  of  Fleraot. 
E.  of  Heraut  it  expands  to  a  great  breadth  of  200  miles,  according 
to  Elphinstou's  information,  and  350  in  lengrlh,  to  the  Kobistaun  of  Cau* 
bul :  presenting  a  confused  mass  of  monntainH,  such  as  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  could  seaicely  enable  the  traveller  to  trace,  and  which, 
though  alFordiog  a  habitation  for  wandt-ring  tribes,  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  so  little  frequented,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  ar«  to 
be  obtaiued.     The  westeoi  half  is  less  rugged  than  tlie  eastern  ;  but  eren 
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WIBd  UBUUffL  TVIDSk^  TUABW  ^BC  ewer   lUSt    n^PRk     BK    WBK   C    T^    ?R1- 

■HP  fio  iBBCcenibH'  UK  aL  'TisHK  mr  »  ram  «r  wsz   mut    ^  -ah 

N.\^~.  -pan.  iiihabxieci  br  ibfr  .lumiiHiii kl  »  wre  cpi*^*  aes,  ««r£^  !»- 
liilifi>  BTf-  fiiopinc  buc  wcIr-irDiidec :  tK  t«I««^  32.  szr  i7z>rvi.  "^  a.*- 
Mar£ni«>  ur  Murcwik.  Tut-  ^oasi.  cr  lk  TTBdaoc:^  4q«3-  a^  "^t-^^**^ 
iridt  ftod  ETBaFT  vBliey^  Tat  wimnit  a:  tae  aocrscifc  a.-»»T=:^  zl  r-rzi?? 
— hence  tbe  nsme  of  PtrnnjUKUxu.  wiaa.  s-  lar  aie  ^oaRrr  3^:11-  /z*^- 
panii.  or  *  the  monnaiL  of  sprins^  nad^  Irpsiss^  T:^;  ?fe>i:--=:.  ::sr  i:  ar 
more  nufired.  steep,  md  Imiicl.  hsk  ta^  p  lliipi^i^  Xbt  r£d^  c^  »f  ■ 
higfi.  and  the  ftwuiir^  il  mmr  p'oes  lassessK  i^  au.fiE^j^  Pt^k  jbf 
D<n-tLerD  face  of  ifae  Fkrnpaimsc  ;^!^  ib*  n?y.*B!  «•  «s£r«>?£  ar.T  p*^ 
to  tbe  pluBS  of  BanriL  »igigc  py  tik  IrsBt.  vr:*^  ^i*q«  -rrisflc  & 
nikirle  breidk  or  nndBbdoiL  u-  isf-  'fry  iwr  tr  tb'm.  whi-ib^  -^  ir  u  & 
wiJ].  !)D  <fistiDn  H  the  bonndKy.  ^<*v«raL  iwFry.  al  ie-vcs*  tt^  racL 
from  the  Doomimee  ewuigi.  or  ^e«V!rc  f  ^'raKsygaig.  t*  Imutt-x. — 'jm 
of  iHiicfa  lead?  MraigiL  X.  ton.  C  BwiiTar  v  '<ir-iT  "w-nri  >  i::*  n*^^ 
westenu  and  anodier  tos  1  annul  if*  Hit  «i»»  ^ry  *>;  Z«cE»->iEa:  'as 
these  paasAi  are  bad.  ^  biDs  jtffiy.  as*!  ggHniL-r  rn^^e^rt  -mi  •-..'•■b'  kul 
the  road  impamabie  is  wnn*r.  At  At  Lwriae*.  ki^v^  inL**  ^-^  *r  Iiurm***- 
SBn»  BDOtber  route  strik**  off  i?  rb*  N."*"-  axic  stobh^  1:1*  ?-a^.»in:n:i"is 
at  a  lower  elevEtioxi.  Froa  Bagio'-ma  azMvuier  rom*-  asaa.  ni»  "ithcte 
W.  and  join?  tbe  road  &ois  Kaadaiar  if>  Tfenlri.  bf*  biIm*-  "vT.  ur  ^jbs- 
nin  III  1 1  The  mcnatazw  iz:  xfair  aL»-L  TfniK-  ar*-  rimpvi  vTa  «:io«r 
oaly  i^Knit  4  xaont^  amaaSh-.  acnrdmr  'i*  UnmniciiR. «  nnwrmtrMn^ 
The  eastern  tennma:riwi  of  "d»  Bvasnaii^Ttjne&i  *  *^-wdixir*'="  lurT" 
eentauiinc  m  h«  eiLtifaee  liHr  kobtm*  ir  -aft  Im'-r-iEi  r'"^*fr*.  -iiuh»  of 
Caabol  and  Ghiznee.  aai  Bif  "nn**r  vinint^  'r  -ij»:  ?iM|r-iirmii  \iw.  rs^ 
northern  tribntariefi.  Tui»  isnr:  nf.-no**  tu*  tx'jr.  ivuz  &  ljuiu;i»^utcL 
the  Cobee  Baba.  tbe  KoxuKUcm.  '^-  Cirawt:-  uin  tufr  T-tr.^n  -•■ni:n;b- 
tion  of  tbe  Hindookboofdi. 

Rivers,'}  There  «¥  be:  i^nr  r.-rr^  :»f  arr  ii^r,*  ii  Tins  c'.»izir.-7.  Tw- 
chief  is  tbe  PuuHmaUm.  ur  ttt-t  '.r  H^nsin-  I:  r^-*;*  v.-  -At-:  Nz-  ir 
Oba,  in  the  temtarr  o?  tV  Z-jstla:*-  tuc  rev  V,'.  e^  its  l*  '^'mrr:. 
passing  by  Herani.  Vbi**!'  nw-m-r.  iod  pr*:i«^*  't.j*'v  ::  wfc:pr>  aac 
fertilize?. '  Fron  fA-riaL.  iO  ifc-M;r:r»  "^V.  .-f  Hpran.  ;:  nir:i«  N..  nm- 
ning  in  thai  fr»snKni  itT:  tii*-  -^-sj  "'-•  Mfc-"-'^  >^fe^  .I'-bsu--  r*-t*:riiir  m 
little  below  .vrotij*  tL**  Tt^Wi^  ild  ft  Ittt*  rVrfier  fo.  -Le  nrw  c-f  M«»- 
ched  and  Tw^  From  Miirra  ::  rar:*  V.  ar,*?  N.  "VV. :  Vm  whrtbw  s 
falls  into  the  Oin^.  or  tlvj  tLe  Ca=iia-  ««-  or  i*  :>-  m  a  mai*b  or 
pool,  il  not  yet  folly  av.-er.Aiw^-  By  Ji^zizt^:.  ii  i*  msJe  u»  fall  inta 
the  OxM  ar  Amo] :' and.  by  Fras^r  and  El:'hin«:on,  \o  be  lofl  i'a  the 
marsh  of  BabumuvR'.  I:  '»  however  believed,  with  good  reason,  to 
have  once  eirtw«c  -sue  Caspian,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Ockta,  at  iha 
bay  of  BalkLsii.  J.v  'ynr^  to  the  supposed  marsh  is  at  least  300  %, 
miles.  It  nrjT.vnf  »  •nmber  of  creams  before  ii  arrives  at  Hcni^ 
where  the  ^e»^  }Kr:  rA  its  water  is  expendetl  in  the  virinitv  oa  ^ 
cultivation,  t^   ¥^>n.    canals   »ire   cut    fn»m  it,  and   »  *h  Ihe 

city. — The  M'frshfinh.  tho  .V*irir*»*  of  Ptolemy,  risea  i^^ 

hills,  in  a  dUtrlct' called  Balsi  Morghaub,  or  the  highli  .^ 

It  roM  aN.W.conrseto  .Murooshah,  or  MaTOO-a\-K«dfc 
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ijiattem  of  couTse  in  Asia— Heraut  will  be  either  in  the  possession  of  the 
Persians  or  Usbecs,  an*!  the  present  dynasty  finally  extiiiguishefL  Ifi  the 
meantime,  Afghaunistaun  lias  been  paicelled  out  amongst  the  numeroua 
lirothers  of  Ftitteh  Khaun  BauriUzye*  each  of  whom  lives  at  variance  wHh 
another,  heeilless  of  the  rismg  [Uiwer  of  Runjeet  Singh,  their  political 
adveraary ;  whilst  the  numerous  Aiyiaun  tribes  still  live  in  their  ust^ 
state  of  internal  disseusiun*  mutual  hostilitieK,  and  plundering  bahita,j 
before. 

1.  KINGDOM  OF  llEKAUT. 

This  portion  includes  bU  the  tract  to  the  N,  of  the  mountain-nuige  that 
bounds  the  plateau*  as  well  as  the   range   itself,  ami   the  ancient  Ai " 
the  S.  of  it^  so  that  it  romprehends  the  ancient  Margianaf  the  hill-coai 
of  Paropamisus^  and  Aria  or  Arimta, 


CHAP.  I,-PHYS1CAL  FEATUUES— MOUNTAINS— RIVERS— LAKES. 
This  tract  is  composeil  of  mountains  and  valleys,  plains  and  deserts.  The 
N.W.  angle  is  an  immense  desert^  connected  with  that  of  Khowarazin. 
In  this  there  is  no  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  dwelling  ;  and  tlie  aliifting 
population  consiflts  of  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Tmkomans.  The  north- 
ern  face  of  the  dividing  range  of  mountains,  which  overlooks  tlds  desert, 
still  sweeps  down  eo  gradually  to  its  base,  as  to  afford,  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines  therein  included,  a  quantity  of  rich  land,  ivatered  by  numerous 
streamlets.  This  was  once  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  district.  It 
contained  the  laige  cities  of  Niaa,  Cavverd,  Duruhu,  Mehineh  or  Maban, 
Senakhs,  Jaferi,  and  Caender  or  Ganthu-t  with  their  dcjicndent  villages ;  all 
of  which — Seinikhs  excepted — are  now  ruined j  and  totally  deserteil,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  attacks  of  plundering  Turkomans,  who  bare 
now  full  posisesaion  of  the  whole  tract,  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  ruins  <^ 
ancient  civilization.  Fiom  Ilernut  to  Marou  tlie  road  lies  through  a  de^ 
sert.  From  Moorghaiih  to  HeraiU  the  country  is  quite  uninhabited,  eS" 
repl  by  a  few  Eels.  E.  of  Heraut  the  country  is  wholly  mouutainoM, 
and  the  abode  of  pastoral  tribes.  To  the  S-  Heraut  has  a  desert  of  aofme 
extent,  sepai-ating  it  from  the  district  of  Furrah^  in  the  Dooraunee  coon- 
tiy. 

Moimlains.']  The  great  range  of  the  Elburz,  separating  Persia  from 
Khow0j?am  and  llie  ba-sin  of  the  Oxus,  passes  to  the  N.  of  Heraut,  and 
corrt'sponds  lo  the  Mottles  Scriphi  of  Ptolemy,  whicli  run  E.  till  they  join 
the  Hindookhoosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus.  We  can  say  bat  little  concerning 
the  elevation  or  breadth  of  this  range,  as  it  has  not  been  explored  in  this 
part  of  its  course  by  any  European  traveller.  On  the  road  from  Meaciied 
to  Heraut,  S.E.  the  range  runs  gciiemlly  to  the  hh  of  the  route  at  no  grMi 
distancci  and  is  denominated  by  the  natives  the  Kohistfutu^  or  *  mountain 
country.'  Ail  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the  range  increases  in  height  aa  it 
proceeds  eastward,  and  i**  of  considerable  elevation  to  the  N.W.  of  Hemut. 
E.  of  Heraut  it  expands  to  a  great  breadth  of  12U0  miles,  according 
to  Elphinslon's  iDformation,  and  350  in  length,  to  the  Kolnstaun  of  Cau- 
bul :  presenting  a  confused  mass  of  mountaJus,  «uch  as  the  most  intv 
mate  knowledge  could  scarcely  enable  the  traveller  to  trace,  and  whicfa» 
thougli  affording  a  habitation  for  wandering  tribes,  is  so  dilhcult  of  access, 
and  HO  little  frequent<»d,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  aro  to 
be  obtaioed.     The  western  half  is  less  iiigged  than  tJie  eastern  ;  but  even 
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ia  it  tbe  hills  present  a  steep  and  lofty  face  towards  Hetmit,  the  roads 
wind  tfarottgh  rough  valleys  and  over  high  ridges,  and  somo  of  die  forts 
■re  so  inaccessible  that  all  visitors  must  be  drawn  np  with  ropes  by  the 
garrison.  Still  die  valleys  are  cnltivatedi  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet,  imd  almonds  ;  pomegranates  and  barberries  are  found  wild.  The 
N.W.  part,  inhabited  by  the  Jnmshedees,  is  more  level  and  fertile ;  the 
hills  are  sloping  and  well-wooded ;  the  valleys  rich,  and  watered  by  the 
Margos  or  Morgaab.  The  south  of  the  Tymoonee  lands  also  contains 
wide  and  grassy  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  abound  in  springs 
— Whence  the  name  of  Paropamisus,  which  is  just  the  Sanscrit  name  Para- 
paniSf  or  '  the  mountain  of  springs'  made  Greek.  The  eastern  part  is  &r 
more  ragged,  steep,  and  barren,  than  the  western.  The  hills  are  very 
high,  and  the  country  in  many  places  impassable  for  horsemen.  From  the 
northern  ftiee  of  the  Paropamisan  ranga^  the  descent  is  sudden  and  great 
to  the  pUuBS  of  Bactria,  watered  by  the  Oxus,  which  come,  without  a 
mngle  break  or  undulation,  to  the  very  foot  of  these  mountains,  as  to  a 
wall,  so  distinct  is  the  boundary.  Several  passes  lead  through  this  tract, 
from  the  Dooraunee  country,  or  Western  Afghanistaun,  to  Bactria, — one 
of  which  leads  straight  N.  from  Candaliar  to  Baulkb,  which  is  the  most 
western,  and  another  from  Caubul  to  the  same  city,  by  Baumeeaun ;  but 
these  passes  are  bad,  the  hills  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  road  impassable  in  winter.  At  Ak  Roobaut,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Baumee- 
aun, another  route  strikes  off  to  the  N.W.,  and  crosses  the  Paropamisus 
at  a  lower  elevation*  From  Baumeeaun  another  route  again  runs  straight 
W.  and  joins  the  road  from  Kandahar  to  Baulkh,  50  miles  W.  of  Bau- 
meeaun. The  mountains  in  this  western  route  are  covered  with  snoW 
only  about  4  months  annually,  according  to  Elphtnston's  information. 
The  eastern  termination  of  this  mountain-plateau  is  exceedingly  lofty, 
containing  in  its  embrace  the  sources  of  the  Bactrian  rivers,  those  of 
Caabul  and  Ghiznee,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Heermund  and  its 
northern  tributaries.  This  tract  includes  the  high  land  of  Baumeeaun, 
the  Cohee  Baba,  the  Kohistaun  of  Caubul,  and  the  western  termina- 
tion of  the  Hindookhoosh. 

Riversr]  There  are  but  few  rivers  of  any  note  m  this  country.  The 
chief  is  the  Poolimalan,  or  river  of  Heraut.  It  rises  to  the  N.E.  of 
Oba,  in  the  territory  of  the  Eimaks,  and  runs  W.  as  far  as  Gharin, 
passing  by  Heraut,  whose  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  it  waters  and 
fertilizes.  From  Ghorian,  10  farsangs  W.  of  Heraut,  it  turns  N.,  run- 
ning in  that  direction  all  the  way  to  Marou  Shah  Jehaun,  receiving  a 
little  below  Serukbs  the  Tedjen,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  river  of  Mes- 
ched  and  Toos.  From  Marou  it  runs  N.  and  N.  W. ;  but  whether  it 
falls  into  the  Oxus,  or  into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  is  lost  in  a  marsh  or 
pool,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  By  Rennel,  it  is  made  to  fall  into 
the  Oxus  at  Amol;  and,  by  Fraser  and  Elphinston,  to  be  lost  in  the 
marsh  of  Balacamber.  It  is  however  believed,  with  good  reason,  to 
have  once  entered  the  Caspian,  under  the  name  of  the  Ochus,  at  the 
bay  of  Balkhan.  Its  course  to  the  supposed  marsh  is  at  least  300  B. 
miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  streams  before  it  arrives  at  Heraut, 
where  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  expended  in  the  vicinity  on  the 
cultivation,  as  several  canals  are  cut  from  it,  and  pass  through  the 
city. — The  Margfiaub,  the  Margus  of  Ptolemy,  rises  m  the  Hazaureh 
hills,  in  a  district  called  Balai  Morghaub,  or  the  highlands  of  Mox^woy^^ 
It  runs  a  N.W.  coarse  to  Marooshah,  or  M«roo-a\-lSluOLA,\Av«fe\\.SaV*'^B»^ 
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matters  of  course  in  Asia — Hemut  will  be  either  in  ibc  possession  of  the 

Persiana  or  llt^becs*  and  the  present  dynasty  finally  extino^uished.  In  tlie 
ineaDtime,  Afghaunistaun  has  been  parcelled  out  aDitmi^t  the  numeroos 
brothers  of  Fwtteh  Kbamn  Bauiikzye,  each  of  whom  lives  at  variance  with 
another,  heetlless  of  the  rising  power  of  liunjeet  Singh,  their  political 
adverBary  ;  whilst  the  numerous  Afi^i^liiaun  tribes  still  live  iti  their  usoaJ 
state  of  internal  dissension,  mutual  boaiLlities,  and  plundering  habits,  as 
before. 

I.  KINGDOM   OF  HERAUT. 

This  portion  includes  all  the  tract  to  the  N.  of  the  tnountain-range  that 
buundH  the  plateau^  as  well  a^  the  range  itself,  and  the  ancient  Aria,  to 
the  S.  of  it^  so  that  it  comprehends  the  ancient  Margianay  the  hill-country 
of  Pampamisits,  and  Aria  or  Ariana, 


CHAP.  L^PHYSICAL  FEATURES— MOUNTAINS— lUVERS-LAKES. 
Tims  tract  is  composed  of  mountains  and  val leys,  plains  and  deserts.  The 
N,W.  angle  is  an  immense  desert,  connected  with  that  of  Khowarazm* 
In  this  there  is  no  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  dwelling  ;  and  the  shifting 
population  consists  of  a  few  tribes  of  wandering;  Turkomans.  Tlie  north- 
ern face  of  the  dividing  range  of  mountains,  which  overlooks  this  desert, 
Btill  sweeps  dowm  so  gradually  to  its  ha«e,  a-n  to  adord,  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines  therein  included,  a  quantity  of  rich  land,  watered  by  numerous 
Btreamlets,  This  was  once  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  district.  It 
contained  the  large  cities  of  Nian,  Bawerd,  Dumlni,  iMehineh  or  Mahan, 
Serukhs,  Jaferi,  and  Caender  or  Gandar,  with  their  dependent  villages ;  all 
of  which — Sernkhs  excepted^ — ^are  now  ruined,  and  totally  deserted,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  attacks  of  pIun<ieriTig  Turkomans,  who  have 
now  full  poasesHion  of  the  whole  tract,  and  pitch  their  tcuts  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  civilization.  Fruui  Heraut  to  Marou  the  road  lies  through  a  de- 
sert* From  Moorghaub  to  Heraut  the  country  is  quite  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept by  a  few  Eels*  E.  of  Heraut  the  countiy  is  wholly  mountainooa, 
and  the  abo<le  of  pastoral  tijbea.  To  the  S.  Henrnt  has  n  desert  of  some 
extent,  separating  it  from  tlie  district  of  Furrah,  in  the  Douraunee  coun- 
try. 

Moxtnlabisr\  The  great  range  of  the  Elburz,  separating  Persia  from 
Khowa^am  and  the  basin  of  the  Oxus^  passes  to  the  N,  of  Heraut,  and 
conresponda  to  the  Monies  Scrip/ii  wf  Piulerny,  which  run  E.  till  they  join 
the  Hindookhoosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  We  can  say  but  little  concerning 
the  elevation  or  breadth  of  this  range,  as  it  has  not  been  explored  in  this 
part  of  its  course  by  any  European  traveller*  On  the  road  from  Mesched 
to  Heraut,  S.E,  the  range  runs  generally  to  the  left  of  tho  route  at  no  great 
distance,  and  is  denominated  by  the  natives  the  KohistuuTi^  or  *  mountain 
country.'  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the  range  increases  in  height  as  it 
proceeds  eastwanl,  and  is  of  cousiderable  elevation  to  the  N.W.  of  Herant. 
E.  of  Heraut  it  expands  to  a  great  breadth  of  200  miles,  according 
to  Elphinston's  information,  ajid  350  in  length,  to  the  Kohistaun  of  Cau- 
bul ;  presenting  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  such  as  the  most  inti- 
mate knowle<ige  could  scarcely  enable  the  traveller  to  trace,  and  which, 
though  aftbrding  a  habitation  for  wandering  tribes,  is  so  dLQinilt  of  acceaa, 
and  so  little  frequented,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  are  to 
be  obtained.     The  western  half  is  leas  nigged  than  the  eastern  j  but  even 
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ill  it  the  liiJb  present  a  steep  snd  lofty  face  towards  Heraut,  tliR  rnatls 
wiad  through  lough  valleys  and  over  hi^h  ri<I|G:ps,  and  some  of  th<*  forta 
are  so  iiiaccessihle  that  all  visitors  must  be  drawn  up  with  ropea  by  the 
p^rrLson.  Still  the  valleys  are  cultivated,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet,  and  almonds  ;  pomegranates  and  barberries  are  found  wild.  Tlio 
N.W.  part,  inhabite<l  by  the  Jumshedees,  is  more  level  and  fertile ;  tlie 
bills  are  sloping  and  well-wocHled ;  the  valleys  rich,  and  watered  by  the 
IMargua  or  Morpaub.  The  south  of  the  Tymoonee  lands  also  contains 
ivi(ic  and  ly^rassy  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  mouiitaina  abound  in  springs 
— hence  the  name  of  ParopajfiistiSy  which  is  just  the  Sanscrit  name  Para* 
panh^  or  '  the  mountain  of  springs'  made  Greek.  The  eastern  part  ia  far 
mare  rugged,  sleep,  and  barren,  than  the  western.  The  hills  are  veiy 
high,  and  the  country  in  many  places  impasanble  for  horsemen.  From  the 
northern  face  of  the  Paropami««an  rangft^  the  descent  is  sudden  and  great 
to  the  ptflins  of  Bactria,  watered  by  the  O^ius,  which  come,  wnthout  a 
aingle  break  or  undulation,  to  the  very  foot  of  these  mountains,  as  to  a 
wall,  so  distinct  is  the  boundary.  Several  passes  lead  throu*»h  this  tract, 
from  the  Dooraunee  country,  or  Western  Afghanistaun^  to  Bactria, — ^one 
of  which  leada  straight  N.  from  C'andahar  to  Baulkh,  whicli  in  the  most 
western,  and  another  from  Cauhul  to  the  same  city,  by  Baumeeaun  ;  but 
these  parses  are  bad,  the  hills  lofty,  and  generally  covered  witlisnow,  and 
the  road  impassable  in  winter.  At  Ak  Roobaut,  a  few  miles  N,  of  Bauniee- 
auu,  another  route  Rtriken  off  to  the  N,W..  and  crosses  the  Paropamiflua 
at  a  lower  elevatioiu  From  Baumeeaun  another  route  again  runs  etraiglit 
W»  and  joins  the  road  from  Kandahar  to  Baulkh,  50  miles  W.  of  Bau- 
meeaun. The  mountains^  in  this  western  route  are  covered  with  snow 
only  about  4  months  annually,  according  to  Elphinston's  mforniation. 
The  eastern  termination  of  this  niountain-ptaleau  is  excee<lingly  lofty, 
containing  in  its  embrace  the  sources  of  the  Bactrian  rivers,  thoso  of 
Caubul  and  Ghiznee,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Heermund  and  its 
northern  tributaries.  Tlii»  tract  includes  the  high  land  of  Baumeeaun, 
the  Cohee  Baba,  the  Kohistaun  of  l^aubul,  and  the  weatem  termina- 
tton  of  the  Ilindookhoosh. 

RivcrsS]  There  are  but  few  rivers  of  any  note  in  this  country.  The 
ehief  is  the  Poolimalanj  or  river  of  Heraut-  It  rises  to  the  N.E,  of 
Oba,  in  the  territory  of  the  Eimaks,  and  runs  W.  as  far  as  Gharin, 
passing  by  Heraut*  whose  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  it  waters  and 
fertilizes.  From  Ghorian,  10  farsangs  W.  of  Heraut,  it  tuma  N.,  run- 
ning in  that  direction  all  the  way  to  Marou  Shah  Jebaun^  receiving  a 
little  below  Serukhs  tlie  Tedjen,  aud  a  little  farther  on,  the  river  of  iMea- 
cbed  and  Toos.  From  Marou  it  runs  N.  and  N.  W,  ;  but  whether  it 
fells  into  the  Oxits,  or  into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  is  lost  in  a  marsh  or 
pool,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  By  Ilennel,  it  is  made  to  fall  into 
the  Oxua  at  Amol ;  and,  by  Fraser  and  Elphinston,  to  be  lo«t  in  th^ 
marsh  of  Balacamber.  It  is  however  believed,  with  good  reason,  to 
have  once  entered  the  Caspian,  under  the  name  of  the  Ochus^  at  thd 
bay  of  Balkban.  Its  course  to  the  supposed  marsh  is  at  least  300  B. 
miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  streams  before  it  arrives  at  Heraut, 
where  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  expended  in  the  vicinity  on  the 
cultivation,  as  several  canals  are  cut  from  it,  and  pass  through  the 
city, — The  Morgkauhy  the  Margus  of  Ptolemy,  rises  in  the  Hazaureh 
hills,  in  a  district  called  Balni  Morghaub,  or  the  highlands  of  Morghaub. 
It  runs  a  N.W,  course  to  Marooshah,  or  Maroo-al-R\idd,\\\vexft\\\aV*^as»^ 
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by  the  Kyaer  coining  N.W.  from  the  eame  moantains.  A  little  farther 
N.W.  the  i'omhiiled  stream  joins  the  Poolimalawi  at  Seri  Bund. — The 
Tedjcn  is  rather  a  small  aod  uaiinportant  Htreain,  rising  iii  the  niountaioii  to 
the  N.  of  Heraut,  nmning  N.W.  to  the  PooUmalaun, 

Lakcs»~\     Tlipre  is  w>  lake  of  consequence  in  tlus  country  but  tLat  of 
Balacamher^  of  which  we  know  very  little. 


CHAP,  ri.— CLIMATE  AND  rRODUCTIONS— INHABITANTS  AND 
FOPULATION. 

The  climate  of  this  country  (for  of  this  we  havA  no  acconnta  from  tra- 
vellers,) must  vary  with  physical  circuoastam^ea.  The  heat  in  summer^ 
and  the  cold  in  winter,  are  stated  to  be  both  severe.  At  Herant  the  win- 
ter cold  is  extreme ;  and  in  Bumrner,  were  it  not  for  a  permanent  N.W* 
wind,  the  heat  would  bo  oppressive.  On  the  high  upland  of  Paropamisasi^ 
wo  are  certain  the  cold  must  be  severe,  while  the  summer  heats  will  he 
temperate,  unless  in  deep  and  najrow  glens  and  valleys*  As  the  general 
level  of  the  Paropamujan  country  cannot  bo  under  5000  feet  of  elevation, 
and  much  more  at  the  eastern  extremity,  near  the  base  of  the  Hindookho, 
the  cold  of  winter  muat  be  eiccBsive.  In  that  season  it  is  impossible  to 
travel  from  Heraut  to  Caubul,  on  account  of  the  deep  snows,  which  con- 
tinue to  fall  for  weeks  together,  the  only  passable  road  being  that  to  Kan- 
dahar. Sultan  Baber  talk  us  in  hiii  memoirs,  that,  in  attempting  the 
road  in  winter  through  this  region,  though  iu  the  latitude  of  34%  he  and 
his  men  narrowly  escaped  perishing  on  the  road  between  Chekcheran  and 
Yekeauleng,  It  snowed  the  whole  way,  and  they  lost  their  road ;  and  but 
for  a  large  cave  which  they  fortunately  found  at  the  foot  wf  the  pass  of 
Zirriu,  into  which  they  all  creptj  they  must  all  have  been  either  frozen  to 
death,  or  lost  amidBt  the  snow,  men,  horse,  and  camels  ;  and  many  lost 
their  hands  and  feet.  For  a  week  running  they  could  not  advance  above 
2  miJea  a  day,  by  beating  down  the  snoiv. 

Productions.^  As  the  Paropamisua  is  a  pastoral  country,  its  agricul' 
tnral  productions  are  scanty  \  but  the  valley  of  Heraut  ia  renowned  for  its 
fertility*  This  valley  is  30  miles  in  leagth  by  about  half  that  in  breadth, 
^the  whole  covered  with  villages  and  gardens^  and  well  watered  witli 
Btreama  and  canals  di-awn  from  the  river.  Besides  abundance  of  the  fiucht 
fruit-trees,  the  environs  of  Heraut  produce  vast  nurabera  of  mulberry- 
trees,  which  are  planted  in  the  gardens  for  rearing  silk-worms.  Wheat 
and  barley  aie  plentiful.  Pasture  of  the  very  best  quality  exists  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 
Tlie  districts  of  Gboriau  and  lam,  on  the  road  from  Heraut  to  Mesched, 
are  saitl  to  be  fertile  and  well-peopleil,  thickly  interspersed  with  gardens 
aikd  villages.  The  district  of  Marou,  or  Merve  as  it  is  now  spelled  by 
our  orientalijjts*  is  said  to  be  renowned  for  its  fertility.  It  is,  however,  bat 
a  small  districts — a  mere  oasis  in  a  desert  of  sand,  as  the  cultivable  aoil 
does  not  extend  above  12  or  li  miles  m-ound  the  city.  The  district  of 
8eahbund,  in  the  S.W,  angle  of  the  Par'opamisan  hills,  is  fertile  and  well- 
watered  i  but  it  is  used  for  pasturage,  which  is  excellent.  Baber  remarks 
in  his  memoirs — for  it  is  from  him  only  that  we  have  any  information 
respecting  tliis  country — that  all  the  grazing  grounda  are  iu  the  valleys  ; 
the  hills  have  not  a  handful  of  grass  like  the  mountains  of  Toorkistaun, 
nor  are  they  even  well-wooded,  nor  abound  in  pine  foresta.     But  be  ad- 
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mits  the  grass  in  the  valleys  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses  antl  aheep. 
Above  these  hills  the  country  ia  good  riding  ground,  and  level,  and  there 
all  the  cultivated  ground  Ues,  Deer  are  very  numerous  in  thest*  nioun- 
tains,  Th*?  courses  of  the  streams  are  profound  glens,  often  quite  perpen- 
dicular, and  incapable  of  being  descended.  He  rnentions  it  »»  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  while,  iu  all  otiier  mountainous  tracts,  tbe  strong-lmldg, 
and  Bleep  and  ragged  places,  are  at  the  tops  of  the  hilla,  there  they  are  all 
t4>vvards  the  bottom.  These  remarks  he  applies  to  the  hill-countries  of 
Cfhour,  Ivanned,  and  Hazaureh. 

Inhahitants  and  Poptdation,'}  Oar  materials  on  this  subject,  w,  well 
as  on  tlie  physical  geography  and  features  of  tbia  diviatod,  are  very 
sCAuty,  and  therefore  on  this  subject  little  can  he  Bai<i,  The  inlmbi- 
tanta  of  the  district  of  lleraut  are  mostly  denominated  Tanjiks^  an  ap- 
pellation generally  beatovved  on  the  agricultural  population,  who  speak 
Persian  a»  their  vernacular  tongue,  in  oppotsition  to  their  Toorkish  and 
Afghaun  masters,  who  uwe  the  Toorkish  and  Pushtoo  languages.  These 
Taujiki*  are  the  descendants  of  Persians  and  Arabs,  commingled  by 
marriage,  language,  religion,  and  manners,  and  are  by  far  the  best  and 
moat  industrious  part  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Mawar- 
alnahar.  They  are  a  race  remarkable  for  their  love  of  fixed  dwellings, 
and  their  attachment  to  agriculture  and  settled  employments,  in  ivbich  they 
are  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  other  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Scy- 
thian horeemeoj  who  btill  retain  the  roving,  deeultojy,  unfixeil  habits  of 
their  pastoral  ancestors.  The  Taujiks,  consequently,  are  a  mixed  race, 
of  Arab  and  Arian  descent.  Much  ha^  been  said  and  sung  in  praise  of 
the  pastoral  life  and  its  comparative  innocence  ;  but  it  is  a  mournful  fact, 
that  the  pastoral  tribes,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  praise, 
have  done  infinite  mischief  to  mankind,  and  that^  unless  they  be  re- 
strained within  their  native  deserts  and  mountains,  there  is  no  safety 
for  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  pastoral  life  generatea 
habits  of  idleness,  and  these  produce  poverty;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
industrious  pea^ianl  in  always  a  temptation  to  these  heirs  of  hereditaiy 
idleness^  who  know  no  other  way  of  acquiring  wealtli  but  by  rapine  and 
plunder.  The  other  inhabitants  are  Dooraunee  Afghauns,  Toorks, 
called  Moguls,  but  erroneously,  Hindoos,  &c.  The  Paropamisam  coun- 
try is  inhabited  by  the  Khnauks  and  Bazaurehs^  pastoral  tribes  ;  but 
whether  of  Mongolian  or  Toorkish  descent  \a  uncertaiu.  They  are  a 
different  race,  in  language,  appearance,  and  manners,  from  the  Afghauas, 
and  hear  sonic  resemblance  to  their  Toorkish  neighbours  on  the  north, 
but  differ  in  thisj  that  they  use  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language.  Tra- 
dition declares  them  to  be  of  Mongolian  descent ;  but  the  great  number 
of  Toorkish  words  in  their  language  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Toorkish 
origin.  The  Eimauks  inhabit  the  weatem  division,  and  the  Hazau- 
rehs  the  eastern  division  of  this  region.  The  former  are  correctly  called 
the  Chahmtr  Oumauk^  or  *  four  tribes,'  and  were  in  reality  formed  into 
80  many  divisions,  as  the  TeimooneeAj  HcLzaureftSt  TeimooreeSf  and  Zoo- 
rees.  The  first  of  these  Eimauks  includes  2  other  divisions,  the  Kip- 
chaiiks  and  the  Durzi/a ;  and  the  aecoml,  the  Jumsludees  and  Fcrooz^ 
cohees  ;  whilst  the  Zooreea  inhabit  Subzwaur,  an  extensive  plain  amongst 
mountains,  to  the  E,  of  the  road  from  Furrah  to  lleraut,  and  are  con- 
sequently in  some  measure  detached  from  the  rest.  The  Teimoorees 
and  Hazaurehs  are  now  with'm  the  Persian  limits,  m  they  live  W.  of  \le- 
The  wliole  numbers  of  tlie  Eimauk  population  E,  of  Heraat^  ei- 
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elusive  of  the  TelBitrorefi©  and  Hazaurelis  raentioned  above,  are  ectiniBted 
by  Elphinslon'M  infonuation  at  from  400,000  to  450,000  souls  ;  whiUt  by 
Fraser'a  account  they  are  made  raudi  fover»  the  Feroozcohees  contiuniiiK 
26,000  families,  aiid  the  Jurushedeoa  12,000  famihea.  But  in  thi*i  esti* 
mate  the  Teimoonees  ai'e  not  included.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  our  in- 
fonnauon  on  this  point  cannot  either  he  full  or  accurate.  Tliese  tribes  are 
again  subdivided  into  a  great  many  smaller  tribes,  governed  by  chiefs,  all 
having  separate  lands  for  pasturage.  The  chiefa  inhabit  btrong  ca8tle«, 
lometimea  containing  spacioua  palaces,  where  they  maintain,  like  our  an- 
cient Highland  chiefa,  little  courts  of  their  own,  and  are  attended  by  splen- 
did retinues.  They  levy  taxes  on  their  tribes,  keep  troops  in  their  own 
pay»  and  ai^e  mounted  on  I  heir  own  horses.  The  administration  of  joa^ 
tice,  with  the  power  of  life  and  deatli,  and  all  the  righta  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  are  in  their  hands.  The  government  is  indeed  carried 
on  in  the  king  a  name,  but  the  chiefs  are  never  controlled  in  the  ma- 
magemeoi  of  ilieir  own  tribes.  The  Eimauks  live  almost  enlii-ely  in 
canipH,  which  they  coll  oord,  or  orde^  an  appellation  manifestly  from  the 
Tocrkit^b  word  cortkOt  *  a  canip,'  whence  we  have  formed  the  word  horde. 
Their  tenia  are  almost  universally  of  the  kind  called  kirgahy  used  by  the 
Tartars.  They  all  keep  many  i*hcpp  and  rear  a  small  but  hardy  breed  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Wliat  few  vil- 
lages ejtist  in  their  country  are  inhabited  by  Taujiks.  IJke  other  nomadic 
Asiatic  races,  they  eat  horse  flesli.  Living  under  the  despotic  authority  of 
their  own  cliiefs,  they  are  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  their  neighbourB, 
the  Afghauiis ;  hut  in  war  they  are  more  ferocious  and  cruel  than  they, 
tlirowing  their  priBoners  frequenliy  from  precipices,  and  shooting  them  to 
death  with  arrows,  which  w  as,  indeed,  the  common  practice  of  the  Mongols* 
under  JenghiH  Kiian. — The  Hazimrehs^  who  inhabit  certain  diblricta  lying  to 
the  E.  of  the  Eimauka,  are  composed  of  many  tribes,  ihe  most  considerable 
of  which  are  the  Ikh  Zenger,  Dek  Kmndce,  Jaugltiuore^  and  Polaudtf^ 
each  having  its  own  sultaun,  whose  power  is  abRolute  in  his  ovt'n  tribe,  like 
the  Eiinauk  chieftains  mentioned  above>  Some  of  the  sultaun^  have  good 
castlea,  fine  clotbe§,  and  servants  adorned  with  gold  and  mlver.  The  Ha- 
saureh  tribes,  like  our  Highland  clans  of  old,  are  almo&t  constantly  a| 
variance  with  each  otlier ;  sometimes  they  engage  in  foreign  wars,  and  some* 
times  two  or  three  sultauns  join  logetiier  in  rebellion  agairitit  the  king,  bat 
they  seldom  com©  to  any  successful  issue  for  want  of  unity  of  interest  and 
viewa.  As  thiiii*  country  ia  much  more  rugged  and  elevated  than  that  of 
the  Eimauks,  it  is  proportionally  woi^ye  peopled.  The  Hazaurehs  generally 
liTe  in  villages  of  from  20  to  200  houses,  though  some  live  in  Tartar  tents 
Hke  the  Eimauka.  Each  village  is  defended  by  a  high  tower,  capable  of 
holding  10  or  12  men,  and  full  of  loop-holes-  In  each  is  a  kettle  drum, 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  a  sentry  remains  there  to  sounil  an  alarm  if  neces^arv.^ 
Each  villitge  has  a  chief,  called  the  Hokee,  and  one  or  two  elders,  deno- 
minated, inToorkish,  Attksukaai  ('  white  beard'),  but  all  entirely  dependent 
on  the  suUaun.  The  Hazanrehs  are  a  very  hot,  iiTitahle  race,  fickle  and 
capricious;  a  single  word  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  quanel.  In  other  re- 
spects they  are  a  good  people,  merr)%  conversible,  and  hospitable.  Thcjr 
are  very  ignorant  and  credulous,  as,  for  instance,  they  believe  the  king  of 
Canbul  to  be  as  liigh  as  the  tower  of  a  castle.  The  women  have  the  sole 
management  of  their  donui*tic  aiFairs,  take  care  of  the  property,  do  their 
share  of  the  hoiiourH,  and  are  very  much  consulted  in  all  their  husband's 
ftffiurs ;  they  are  never  beaten  as  in  savage  communities,  and  have  no  con- 
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cealment*  It  is  universally  ngreeJ.  however,  tliat  the  wives  aj*c  bv  no 
means  renaaikable  for  chastity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  b*  tLe 
cnatom  for  the  husband  to  kmt!  his  wife  to  the  enibracee  of  his  ^oiest.  Both 
Htixes  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  sittings  in  tlie  hoase  round  a  Htove. 
They  are  all  great  singers  and  players  on  the  guitar,  and  many  of  thens 
are  poets.  Lovers  and  their  oiistresfifes  sing  versea  to  e»rh  other  of  tlieir 
own  composition,  and  men  often  sit  for  hours  together  railing  at  each  other 
in  extcinpnraneouB  Bstire.  Their  out  of  door  diversiona  are  huntbg,  shoot- 
nig  deer,  and  racing,  for  which  last  a  fipace  of  ground  is  cleared,  and  they 
rid©  hare'backed.  They  are  all  good  archers  and  good  sliots^  every  man 
having  a  matchlock.  Their  houses  are  thatched  and  iunk  in  tlie  slopes  of 
the  hills.  He«pectiiig  their  religion,  it  is  that  of  Mohammed ;  hut,  while  the 
Eimauks  are  Sooneea,  or  ortliodox  Mu*!snlmeu,  the  Hazuurehs,  on  th*-  con- 
trary, are  JSheeaa  like  the  Ferpians.  They  hold  tlie  AfglmunH,  Einiauka, 
and  Uabecs  in  dete&tation  on  this  account,  and  insult,  if  they  do  not  perse- 
cute, every  Sooriee  who  conies  into  tlieir  country.  They  evvn  distrust  wuch 
of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  been  much  with  the  Afghaunw,  suKpeciing 
them  of  being  corrupted  with  heretical  principles.  From  such  pereii!cuting 
principles  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  Taujiks  are  to  he  found  among  them, 
and  that  they  should  have  little  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  their  Soonite 
neighhourw.     Their  number  k  stated  at  350,000  by  Elphinston. 


CHAR  IU.~CITI£S. 
Ik  th«  Plaropumisan  coutitiy  are  the  cities  of  Gkoraul^  Saumesaun,  and 
Seahundj  but  of  winch  we  have  no  other  information  than  that  tliey  are,  or 
were,  the  abodes  of  the  Hakims  of  the  Afghann  monarchs,  appointed  to 
keep  the  Einiauks  antl  Hazaureha  in  order,  Saumteaun  is,  or  rather  was, 
a  yery  ancient  and  famnus  city,  believed  by  Itennei  to  have  been  the  Cau- 
casian Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  tiie  Great  at  the  sonthern  foot  of 
the  Indian  Chucamus.  The  city  of  Baumceaun  couMsts  of  a  vast  number 
of  apartments  and  receKse«  rut  out  of  the  rock,  some  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  extraorciinary  appearance,  are  supposed  to  have  been  t^'mples.  By 
Abul  Tazl  there  were  reckoned  above  1^,000  of  these  recesses  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Banmeeaun.  The  attention  of  travellers,  however,  lij  priucipally 
anestcd  hy  twocoloBKiil  f^tatues,  50  cubits  high,  which  are  erect  and  adhere 
to  the  mountain  in  nichesi*  From  the  numerous  fragments  remaining  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  had  been  many  hundred  Kiatues,  the  existence  of 
which  and  the  excavations  would  indicate  tliat  the  inhabitant^  Itad  at  oue 
time  been  Doodhiftts.  When  Praun  Pory,  the  noted  Hindoo  Joggee,  viaited 
this  place,  between  1770  and  1780»  he  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
Btatnea  still  remaining,  although  the  pbce  had  long  b^en  denerted  by  its  in- 
habitants. Hy  Franer'fl  iuforniation,  the  two  statues  are  staled  at  45  feet 
in  heiglit,  naked  and  i^rect,  like  some  of  the  figures  cut  out  of  the  rock  at 
Gualior.  From  these  sculptures  it  has  obtjiined  the  appellation  of  Bool 
Bavmceaun.  These  sculptured  ruini*  are  certainly  worthy  the  invt^stigation 
of  a  European  traveller,  and  would  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  ai>- 
cient  historj'  and  religion  of  Eastern  Feiiiia.  Baumeeaun  was  a  fortress  of 
great  strength  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  ma<le  a 
long  and  brave  defence  against  his  numerous  army,  commanded  by  hiniHetf 
in  person,  in  F220.  It  was  at  last  taken  by  stoim,  and  all  the  inhohi- 
tants,  without  distinction  of  ege,  sex,  or  condition,  inhumanly  butchered  by 
the  inhuman  conqueror,  nay,  not  so  much  m  a  beast  eflca\»ed  lUtt  casi^aa^^  \ 
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all  the  mosques  and  dwellings  were  razed  to  tLe  fourtdation ;  tbe  cky  be* 
came  a  ruined  (leap  and  the  vicinity  n.  desert.  From  this  horrible  catastrophe, 
Baumeeaun  hna  home  the  Eppellatioii  of  Maulmli^f  or  '  the  unfortuiLBte 
city.'  The  prusent  city  of  Baumeeaun  is  certainly  not  on  the  spot  of  the 
old  city,  ruined  by  the  Mongol**,  hut  on  another  site  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  but  Elpbinaton  has  ^'iven  no  other  iaformation  respecting 
it  than  thin,  that  it  is  the  seat  of  an  Afghaun  Hakim.  Ghoraitt  is  aboat 
two  degreci?  to  the  S,  of  Bauineeaun,  mid  the  latter  is  placedT  by  Elphin- 
aton's  map  in  34-"  30"  N.  lat.,  and  67"  SCK  E.  Jong,  or  a  degree  farther  E. 
than  in  Rennel.  By  De  la  Croix,  Bameeaun  is  ptaced  at  eight  days  jour- 
ney from  Giiiznee,  and  ten  from  Baullvh,  whic!i  latter  distance  agrees  with 
a  route  given  in  Eraser  from  Baulkli  to  Caubul.  In  (lie  first  edition  of  Ha- 
milton's Indian  Gazetteer  it  i^  stated  to  be  eight  days  from  Caubul,  and 
in  the  second  to  be  eight  days  journey  from  Baulkii,  wliUst  in  Fnuer 
it  ih  made  four  days  journey  only  from  Caubul  which  is  the  true  distance, 
and  agrees  wnth  La  Croix,  who  makes  tbe  distance  between  Ghiznee  and 
Bnulkfj  eighteen  days  journey  ;  whilst  in  Eraser  the  distance  between 
Baulkh  and  Cauhul  is  given  at  sixteen  days  journey.  But  it  must  be  re- 
inemliered  that  Ghiznee  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  S.  than  Caubul,  and 
therefore  proportionally  moi'e  distant  from  Baulkh  than  the  latter.  Seah" 
bund^  or  Shahbujui^  is  on  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Parapamisan  country,  in 
the  province  of  tbe  Eimauks.  Balbi,  in  his  statistical  tabic,  has  g^ven  a 
population  of  20,000  inhabitants  to  Baumeeaun,  and  10,000  to  Seeabund, 
though  on  what  authority  we  know  not. 

What  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Herautj  in  contm-distinction  to  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Persia,  once  abounded  in  numerous  and  populous  cities,  as  Ntsa^ 
Bftrrerdf  Caendary  Marou  Skak  JehaUt  Maroit  at  Rud^  Mahan^  JBadagis^ 
Serruksj  Toorbttt  i  JameCy  Ahen^i^ft^  Goriun^  Heraut^  8cc.  But  the 
most  of  these  liave  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  their  ruins, 
from  a  total  want  of  a  snt^cleut  protecting  goveniment,  the  frequent  revo- 
lutioni^i  for  p*ditical  power,  and  the  vicinity  of  these  powerful  and  constant 
enemies  of  peace  and  industrj^  the  Turcomans  and  Usbeks.  Mm^re  was 
once  a  great  and  important  city,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  jVntiochus,  tbe  son 
of  Seleucua,  and  called  after  him  Anliochlu  Murgiana.  Of  NisUj  Bawerd^ 
and  Caendiir  w'e  have  no  account,  but  only  that  they  are  in  ruins.  Re- 
specting Maroii^al-ntdf  on  the  Morghanb,  120  B.  miles  IS.E.  of  its 
junction  with  the  river  of  Men,  we  can  say  nothing  ;  but  the  former  cities 
apparently  correspond  to  the  Nisaia  of  Strabo,  and  thcAparbariica,  and 
Gadar^  of  Isidore,  of  Charax,  The  inhabitants  of  Caendar  and  its  disti-ict 
are  named  Gnndarii  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus,  Bddagis  corresponds  to  the 
Bilaxa  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  also  once  a  place  of  note,  but  it  is  now  a  place 
of  small  account,  and  its  site  does  not  appear  in  tbe  maps  of  Elphinston  and 
Eraser,  but  it  lies  N,W<  of  Heraut.  3Iahan  is  now  called  Mehineh  in 
Eraser,  and  lies  in  the  Attock  or  «kirt  of  the  hills  that  separates  Goorgaun 
fi-om  the  desert  of  Khwarisnee,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Tuckeb 
Turcomans,  if  a  mere  mass  of  ruins  can  deserve  the  name.  Scrrucks  ia  a 
veiy  ancient  place,  the  •S'iroc  of  Isidore,  1*20  miles  N.E.  of  Meschid,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Sari  phi  mountains,  and  is  the  principal  abode  of  Ha- 
kim Klntn,  a  chief  of  the  Satera  tribe,  many  of  whom  pitch  their  tents 
around  the  few  bouses  that  remain.  A  few  Uahecsand  foreign  merchants 
have  Hettlcil  liere,  and  furnish  tlie  trilies  with  such  articles  as  they  require, 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  herds  and  llocks.  Being  a  cara van-station 
on  tbe  road  from  Meschid  to  Bokhara  and  Baulkh,  It  is  a  place  of  somo 
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consequence.  U  is  a  grcftl  tiiart  for  hordes  and  camels*  and  there  are  stated 
faiTH  held  here,  where  may  be  had  the  choicest  animals  from  the  l^reedet  in 
thy  desert.  It  h  at  ]ireseat  noiiiiiuilljr  subject  lo  the  prince  of  Meschid. 
Toorheti  t  Jamci%  half  way  between  Heraut  aud  Mesclud,  i-i  the  cat>ttal  of 
s  well-peopled  and  fertile  district,  nnd  ia  famed  for  beiti^  tbe  birth-place  of 
the  poet  Janree,  antljor  of  the  poem  of  Vu^surt'  and  Zidcika  (Joseph  ainl 
the  uife  of  Patipbar),  a  production  jjri'Btly  aibnired  in  the  liast.  It  has 
beiin  tranttlated  into  German,  with  notes,  by  KoKeimchwtni^,  and  publiNhed 
in  1824-.  Tbu  loiub  of  tho  poi*t,  a  bugt*  slab  of  marble,  is  situate  in  a  lar^-e 
^rden  of  pistachio  nut-treea,  near  tiie  fort  of  lani.  Ahcugcrann  is  the  capital 
of  the  Ghorianee  dintrjcl,  W.  of  Heraut.  We  have  little  doubt  in  identifying 
Ghnrian  wiitb  the  Gitrianc  of  PtoleniVt  though  he  places  it  between  what  he 
culls  the  two  principal  brandies  of  the  Marpu*  in  Margpiaua.  But  it  is  cleai* 
to  us  tliat  bis  soutliera  branch  of  the  Margua  h  the  rivfr  of  Heri,  and  his 
Arius  the  river  of  turnUi  ;  for  the  Etymandrua  ia  not  mentioned  by  him. 
Ghorian  h  also  named  Ahengoraun,  and  wan  gorenied  by  a  line  of  inde- 
pendent Afghaun  princes  of  the  Soorec  tribe,  according'  to  MtrkhoiKl,  who 
drew  itieir  descent  from  ZobauUj  one  of  the  earliest  Persian  princes,  and  ho 
famous  in  Oriental  romance.  It  is  fmtber  said  that  this  city  never  fell  into 
the  handH  of  the  Arab  couquerorB  of  Khorasan,  and  that  there  was  in  the 
dktricta  fort,  called  ClionBr,  so  strong  as  never  to  have  been  taken,  but  by 
Solomon  tho  son  of  Daviil.  But  Mirkhond  aiul  Fraser,  nvhu  has  quoted  htm 
m  authority  for  his  account  of  Gborian,  are  both  mistaken  in  taking 
Ghorian,  W.  of  Heraut,  as  the  residence  of  the  Sooree  tribe  cff  Afjjlmuns 
arid  of  those  Gborimi  princes  ivbo  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Ghiznee.  These 
princes  reigned  at  Gliore,  E.  of  Fuirah,  in  a  mountaiuous  tract,  called  the 
mountaiDa  of  Gbore,  a  branch  of  the  Paropamtsan  moontainsj  running  W., 
20  miles  to  the  N.  of  Furmh. 

fferaut^'^  Heraut  has  always  lieen  a  city  of  note,  which  it  owes  lo 
its  fine  situation,  and  the  great  commerce  it  enjoys,  being  the  chief,  if  not 
the  onlv,  channe!  of  communication  between  Eanteru  and  Weatern  Asia. 
All  the  trade  and  produce  of  Caiibul,  Cashmere,  and  India  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Bokhaura,  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  even  l^urope,  on  the  other, 
muflt  pass  through  this  city,  and  consequently  the  richL*8t  productions  uf 
all  these  countries  centre  and  are  exchanged  in  the  bazaars  of  Heraut.  Ita 
exports  are  silk,  saflron,  assaftelida,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  dried  fruits, 
and  rose-water.  Ita  principal  manufactures  are  silks  of  various  fabrics  and 
colours,  silken  and  woollen  carpets,  celebrated  and  in  high  demand  over  all 
the  East,  for  the  beauty  of  the  patterns  and  brilliancy  and  durability  of  the 
colours,  sword-blades  and  cutlery,  the  former  of  which  are  equal  to  those 
of  Meschid,  and  owe  their  excellence  to  the  same  cause,  the  transportation 
of  the  Damascene  sword-cutlers  by  Timoor  Bek,  The  duties  on  merchan- 
dise, according  lo  captain  Christie,  who  was  here  in  1810,  are  a  lOlh  part 
of  a  rupee  on  every  :20  rupees'  worth  of  gootls  sold  in  the  city,  levied  on 
the  purchaser ;  a  toll  of  two  rupees  on  every  camel's  load  of  merchandise 
that  leaves  it;  and  taxes  are  imposed  upon  all  serais,  ahops,  and  gaideus  ; 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  which  araounl  to  4-A  lacs  of  Persian  nipcefl, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  principality  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  ru- 
pees, or  £125,000  sterling  annually*  Amid  all  the  revolutions  whiclii  have 
afflicted,  and  still  continue  to  afflict  Persia,  Heraut  still  continues  to  pros- 
per, and  no  city  in  all  Persia  but  Ispahaun  can  vie  Avith  it  in  riches  or  po- 
pulation, as  Fraser  was  informed.  The  area  of  the  city  exceeds  four 
mijes  square,  according  to  Christie,  who  observes  that  in  his  approach  to  it 
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he  rode  for  foar  miles  through  the  suburbs.     Its  population,  hicludlng 
suburbs,  must  be  very  great,  but  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  state 
amount  in  the  absence  of  alt  positive  iiiformBlion.     It  is  suiroumled  mtk\ 
a  iofty  mud  wall,  with  numerous  towers,  and  r  wet  ditch.     Iia  population^ 
wliicii  Christie  supposes  to  be  at  lea<it  100,000  (exclusive  of  the  suburbs)! 
includes  10,000  Atghauna,  600  Hindoos,  a  few  Jewi,  the  real  being  th#| 
Herautees,  or  natives  of  the  vicinity.    It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Shall 
ilokh  Mirza,  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Hons  of  Timoor,  snd  of  his  sno] 
cessorv,  till  it  was  taken  by  Shaihanee  Khaun^  in  1509,  who  put  an  end  t<i 
the  dynasty  of  Timoor  in  Khorasan  and  Mawaralnaliar*     It  then  abouodeij 
with  numerous  and  magnificent  buildings,  and  was  then  the  abode  of  scieni 
and  literature,  such  as  has  never  since  appeared  in  tlie  lioHt.     During  the] 
reign  of  Husseyn  Mirza  the  court  of  lieraut  was  the  most  splendid  andj 
luxurious  in  Asia.    No  court  of  Europe  could  then  vie  with  that  of  HenuHl 
in  magnificence,  or  in  the  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  who  thea 
nourished  under  its  patronage,  in  the  various  capacities  of  historians  and  poet 
raoratiats  and  metaphysicians,  in  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
Mirkhond  Kbondeaiir,  his  son,  All  Shir  Beg»  a  celebrated  Toorkrah  poetji! 
and  a  patron  of  literary  genius,  Jamee,  Sobcilee,  Binai,  and  a  great 
ber  of  others^  whose  names  an<l  merits*  have  been  preserved   by  Sub 
Baber  in  his  memoirs.     A  detailed   account  of  the  principal  buildings 
Heraut*  as  they  stood  raore  than  three  centuries  since,  is  given  by  Kh( 
demer,  himself  a  native  of  the  place,  w!io  has  described  a  tedious  stu 
si  on  of  mosques,   colleges,  camvanseras,  fialaces,  he*  as  also  by  Baber, 
Ids  memoirs.     But  whatever  were  the  glories  of  HerauC  in  those  dmj 
whether  as  a  royal  residence,  or  the  haunt  of  genius,  they  have  long 
departed,  and  it  is  one  amongst  many  melanclioly  instances^  of  that  ii 
bility,  inspparable  from  despotism,  which  has  in  every  age  been  more 
less  communicated  to  the  science  and  literature  of  tlie  East.     On  the 
feat  and  death  of  Shaibanee  Khaun^  at  Marou  or  Mervc,  by  Shah  Ismi 
Sooffee,  in  1510,  Heraut  remained  under  the  Persian  government,  till 
period  of  the  Afghaun  invasion^  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abdalk 
or  Doorranuee  Afghauns.     It  was  recovered,  after  a  ten  months'  siege, 
1731,  by  Nadir  Shah.     After  the  death  of  iliia  conquffror  it  felK  in  174S 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Sbah  Abdallee,  founder  of  the  short'lived  dynaBt] 
of  tiie  Caubul  sovereigns,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of 
Afghaun  prince-      It  is  now  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  extensive  d< 
minions  of  Ahmed  Shah,  that  belongs  to  his  descendants,  and  prince 
ran  Mirza,  the  son  of  Mahmood  Shah,  is  the  present  ruler  of  Heraut, 
for  which  he  is  or  was  obliged  to  pay  the  crown  of  Persia  the  sum 
£6,000  of  annual  tribute.     In  1B25,  Camran  having  despatched  an  an 
to  assist  the  khan  of  Toorbut-ee-Hyderee,  against  the  prince  of  Meschit 
and  called  in  tfie  Tartars  of  Kyvali  to  co-operate  with  him,  his  army  wj 
completely  defeated  by  the  Persians,  leaving  Toorbut  in  their  possessioi 
who  took  its  chief  and  put  him  to  death.    The  Tartais  of  Khy  vah,  who 
come  with  30j000  men  to  Heraut,  at  Camran'a  desire,  found  the  gat 
shut  against  him,  as  he  was  now  quite  aick  of  this  unfortunate  busim 
Raheeni  Khaun,  in  revenge,  wasted  all  the  country  round  Heraut,  carric 
off  many  of  the  unfortunate  villagers  into  captivity,  and  then  rccrossed 
0xu8  to  Oorgunge,  his  capital.     Such  are  the  political  fluctuations  in  tl 
region,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  moment  whether  Heraut  be 
poaaeaaioa  of  Camran  or  not,  (1829),     All  we  can  say  is,  the  probabilil 
that  Heraut  will^  ere  long,  from  the  weakneBs  of  the  Persiaua  on  the 
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hand,  and  tlie  power  of  the  Usbeca,  he  in  poasefiaion  of  the  latter.  Ser- 
rakh»,  Marou,  JMahan,  and  Morghauh>  are  already  in  their  poasession,  and 
msMy  of  the  Hazaureh^t  bordering  on  Baiilkli  have  heeu  reduced  by  the 
khaiia  of  Khooloom  and  Koondooz. 


CHAP.  V.-SEISTAUN, 

Seistaitk,  or  Sigistaun^  is  the  ancient  Drangiana  or  Zarang,  and  received 
its  modern  appellation  from  the  Sacse,  who,  passing  the  Oxus   126  years 
before  Christ,  overthrew  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.     In  ancient  times 
it  wan  a  prorioce  of  great  importance^  extent,  and  fertility^  having  Car- 
mania  Deserta  on  the  W. ;    Aria^  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount 
Bagoiw,  on  the  N* ;  Arachosia  on  the  E. ;  and  Gedrosia  on  the  S,    lo  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  inland  tracts  in  the  whole 
Persian  empire,  being  a  vast  hollow  apace,  surrounded  by  hilla  on  all  aides, 
and  having  a  large  lake  in  the  centre,  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the 
streams  that  flowed  in  every  direction  from  them,  and  particularly  of  the 
Etymandrus.     At  present  it  ia  a  province  of  aniall  account,  its  once  fertile 
surface  being  now,  for  the  greater  part,  a  desert.    It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  80  remarkable  a  change  in  a  province  once  the  granary  and  the  paradise 
of  Persia.     Tlie  extirpation  of  its  ancient  agricultural  possessors,  the  Sa- 
rangieans,  by  their  Scythian  conqueron*,  the  Sflca*i  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
another  race  of  shepherds^  its  devastation  by  the  ruthless  Timoor  and  his 
destroying  hordes,  luid  the  indolence  of  its  present  possessors,  the  Mabom- 
medan$if  a  very  dilferent  race  from  the  ancient  Ghuhres,  may  all  have  contri^ 
huted  to  its   present  melancholy  aspect.     The  sandy  deserts  are  gaining 
ground  in  Persia,  and  have  a  tendency  to  do  so,  and  their  gradual  increase 
has  re<luced  tlio  modem  Seestaun  to  less  than  one  half  the  rich  and  allu- 
vial soil  of  Drangiana,  which  anciently  comprehended  a  apace  double  that 
of  the  ancient  Susiana.     Every  wind  from  the  wide  and  sandy  deserta  on 
eveiy  side,  except  on  the  N.|  where  it  has  the  elevated  highlands  of  Suhz- 
war,  the  Mom  Bagous  of  Ptolemy,  brings  clouds  of  a  light  shifting  aand, 
which  destroys  the  fertility  of  the  fields,   and  gi*adually  overwhelms  the 
villages.     Where  no  means  are  used  by  ingenuity  and  indaatry  to  protect 
the  soil  from  the  accumulation  of  aand, — where  no  endeavours  are  made  to 
preserve  the  ancient  water-courses  from  their  destructive  induence — -and 
such  means  cannot  he  expected  to  be  put  in  practice  where  there  is  no 
security  of  property,  either  for  lord  or  petisant — the  cause  will  contioue  to 
operate  till  Sigistaun  itself  be  wholly  converted  into  a  desert,  and  the  lake 
be  dried  up.     Nothing  can  more  clearly  evince  thia,  than  the  fact  that  the 
lake  is  annually  dirntnishingt  notwithstanding  the  vast  infiux  of  waters 
brcmgbt  into  it  by  the  Etymandrus  and  its  subsidiary  streams,  which  drain 
the  whole  western  slope  of  the  Afghanistaun  mountains.     Besides  these  it 
receives  the  ^vaters  of  the  Furrah  llooti  from  the  N.,  another  considerable 
stream.     The  lake  itself  is  called  the  aea  of  Zoorj  or  Zurrak,  or  Zurangf 
or  Dunah.     In  Persian  hooks  it  is  called  the  aea  of  Soukh^     We  are 
ignorant  of  its  real  dimensions.     Elphinston,  from  all  the  information  he 
could  collect,  estimates  its  circumference  to  be  160  miles,  whilst  Rennel 
makes  it  in  hU  map  100  miles  long  by  20  broad.    This  lake  may  be  reck- 
oned the  lowest  hollow  of  all  Eastern  Persia.     Its  water  is  brackish  and 
hardly  drinkable.     In  its  centre  stands  aji  insulated  hill  called  the  Kohee 
Zoor,  and  sometimes  the  fort  of  Rnsturo,  that  hero  of  Persian  rom&iic«> 
IV,  2  X 
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It  baa  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  bo,  as  it  is  steep  and  lofty,  and 

sarronnded  by  a  ditch  of  great  depth,  and  18  etlll  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
inlmbitautu  of  the  opposite  Bliores.  The  edgea  of  the  lake  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable diatance,  choked  with  long  mshefl  and  reeds.  The  shores  alao 
are  overgrown  with  the  Bame  sort  of  vegetation,  and  subjected  to  inunda- 
tions, and  full,  in  conse^iuenco,  of  miry  places  and  stagnant  pools.  These 
marshes  and  thickets  are  frequented  by  herds  of  oxen,  kept  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  distinct  from  the  other  itdiahitants  of  Seistaun,  being  talt  and 
fltout,  but  black  and  ugly,  with  long  faces  and  large  black  eyes,  going  nearly 
naked,  and  dwelling  in  reed-huta.  Immediately  beyond  theie  roarahes  the 
land  produces  grain,  grass,  and  tamarisks,  as  does  the  narrow  valley 
through  which  flows  the  Helmund,  and  probably  the  valley  of  tlie 
Furrah  Rood,  entering  from  the  north,  produces  the  same.  These 
are  the  only  fertile  places  now  in  Seiataun,  the  rest  being  almost  a 
desertj  yielding,  like  others  of  the  same  ilescriptioo,  forage  for  camels,  and 
here  and  there  a  well  for  the  wandering  Belochees  who  tend  them.  The 
whole  extent  of  Seistaun  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  300  miles,  by  upwards  of 
80  of  average  breadtli,  containing  a  surface  of  26,000  British  sqnare  miles. 
It  is  full  of  ruined  cities  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Bnloochistaun  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  but  which  of  these  corresponds 
to  the  Propthasla  and  Ariaspe  of  Ptolemy  is  imposHible  to  «ay.  Tl 
ruins  of  Dooshmtk  or  JcUaliabad  are  supposed  to  he  those  of  Seistaun  oi 
Zai-ang,  destroyed  by  Timoor,  and  these  again  are  supposed  by  D'Anville 
and  Kennel  to  be  those  of  Propihasia,  and  Ariaspe  is  supposed  to  be 
Dergaspc  on  the  Helmund,  considerably  to  the  N.E*  of  the  former.  But 
the  reverse  Ja  the  case  in  Ptolemy's  table  of  Drangiana,  which  placea 
Ariaspe  considerably  to  the  S.W.  of  Propthnsia.  The  truth  seems  to 
that  Ptolemy  was  very  ill  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  this  region, 
and  the  two  latter  little  better.  The  ruins  above  mentioned  cover  a  vast 
extent  of  ground,  showing  it  once  to  have  been  a  great  city*  N.W.  of 
thia  are  other  large  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  named  Panskwaroon^  and  S-E. 
of  Jellallabad  are  the  ruins  of  Puikoo  and  Ktyf^obad.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Helmund,  still  more  to  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  edifice  called 
the  Bund^  or  Dyke  of  Rustum,  desnoyed  by  Timoor  in  his  march  from 
Seistaun  to  Bost*  Tliis  ferocious  monster,  the  whole  of  whose  active  life 
was  emphiyed  in  the  v.rork  of  destruction,  and  in  which  he  pretended  to 
have  nothing  at  heart  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  propagation  uf  the 
true  faith,  the  creed  of  an  impostor,  utterly  destroyed  the  city  of  Seistaun, 
all  the  inhabitants,  from  the  infant  on  the  brea-it  to  the  roan  of  100  years 
old,  men,  women,  and  children,  being  massacred  by  his  orders,  aa  hts 
biographer  tells  us,  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  inhuman  deed*  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Seistaun  are  Taujiks,  a  mired  breed  of  Persian  and 
Arabian  descent.  Of  foreign  descent  are  two  tri!)e9  called  Shehrukee  and 
Surbundee^  who  emigrated  from  the  Persian  Irak  to  Seistaun,  and  in 
much  later  times  a  Beloochee  tribe  has  fixed  its  residence  in  the  east  of 
the  country*  The  Taujiks  and  the  two  tribes  mentioned  above  much  re- 
semble the  Persians,  and  have  little  remarkable  in  their  character.  The 
Beloochees  were,  in  1810,  commanded  by  Khaun  Jehaun  Kbann,  an  en- 
terprising robber,  the  terror  of  all  caravans  and  the  vicinity.  They  for- 
merly lived  in  tents,  and  subsisted,  as  most  nomadic  hordes  do,  by  pas- 
turage and  pillage ;  hut  they  liave  lately  applied  themselves  with  industry 
and  success  to  husbandry,  and  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Seis- 
laanees.    The  nominal  prince  of  all  Seiet&un,  in  1810,  was  Malek  Behrauni 
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KyauTiee,  a  reputed  descendant  from  tlie  ancient  Kyaunian  kings  who  ruled 
over  Persia*  and  jnoduced  die  famed  Cyrun  and  hh  successors.  Though 
tliis  line  of  denc't^nt  lie  at  least  very  proble«nalical,  Malek  believes  it 
firmly ;  he  still  asauinea  the  name  of  king^  and  mamtains,  on  &  smtkll  acale, 
all  the  Btate  and  form  of  royalty.  Hia  authority  is,  however,  recognised 
bat  in  a  email  part  of  Seistaun,  and  his  whole  force  does  not  exceed  1000 
men.  Hia  capital  is  Jellallabad,  before  meiitioaed,  containing  a  few  thou- 
sand people,  and  wbic»li  lie-*^  amidst  ruins  of  vast  extent*  An  ancestor  of 
this  chief,  named  Malek  Mahmood,  rose  into  gjeat  notice  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Naudir  Shah's  career,  and  acquired  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Khorasan^  but  was  at  lant  defeated  and  slain  by  orders  of  Naudir, 
who  Bubseqaently  reduced  the  whole  of  Seistaun,  and  traniiferred  ita 
govemmeut  to  his  brother'a  son,  Solimaun,  who  was  chief  in  the  lime  of 
Ahmed  *Shali,  the  founder  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  submitted  to  him, 
and  la^ve  him  hi-*  daught^T  in  marriage.  The  Seislauneea  used  to  pay  a 
Bli|trbt  tribute  to  the  successors  of  Achnied,  and  furnished  him  with  a  con* 
tingent  of  troops;  and  the  present  prince  of  Ileraut,  the  only  one  of  the 
race  of  Achmed  who  has  retained  a  portion  of  hia  dominions,  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Malek  Mahmood,  the  pretient  nominal  chief  of  Seistaun, 

II*  AFGIIANISTAUN  PROPER. 

Having  described  the  kingdom  of  Heraut  and  principality  of  Seigtaun  as 
once  integral  parts  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  Afghaniataun  Proper  will 
now  engage  our  attention. 

Botmdarks  and  ExieniS]  This  is  a  large  and  extensive  portion  of  very 
irregular  form,  bounded  by  Beloochistaun  on  the  S.,  by  the  Indus  on  the  E., 
by  the  Flindookoosh,  and  by  the  Pai-opamisan  mountains  on  the  W.^  whilst 
its  S.W.  angle  is  bounded  by  Seistaun  on  the  S.,  and  Heraut  on  the  N,, 
and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  desert  of  Kermaun.  From  long.  (>9"  E.  and  Sa" 
N.,  ita  boundfiry  runs  S.W.  to  long.  68"  E.  and  33"  N,,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
fiomewhat  waving  (tirection  alongat  the  southern  limit  of  the  X^aropauiiBau 
upland  to  63"  E,  long.,  and  33'  N.  Iat.>  from  thence  it  runs  N.W.  to  62° 
long.  E.  and  34"  N.,  from  ihence  it  run*  due  W»  N.  of  the  source  of  the 
Furrab  Rood,  to  61"  long,  E.  and  34'*  N.  lat*,  forming  in  thia  smat!  angle 
the  dividing'line  between  the  streams  that  run  S.  to  the  lake  of  Zurrah, 
and  the  principality  of  Heraut.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  in  the 
eantem  part  where  its  breadth  occupies  6  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  the 
29th  to  tlie  3ath  degree,  and  upwards.  Towarda  the  W.  its  breadth  does 
not  exceed  3  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  gr<?atest  extent  E,  and  W.  ia  12 
d^p'eea,  or  from  61  to  73,  hut  m  the  N.B.  part  it  does  not  exceed  4 
d^reea  beyond  the  parallel  of  Caubul.  Ita  form  ia  &o  irregular  a«i  to  be 
reducible  to  no  determinate  figure,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  calculating 
the  amount  of  its  aurface  in  square  miles.  Balbi  has  calculaterl  it  at 
229,000  square  miles,  but  in  this  he  included  Seistaun  on  the  W.,  and 
Mo<»ltaun  on  the  E*  of  the  Indus,  and  the  provinces  of  Baulk  and  Badak- 
ahaun.  So  that  if  these  be  excluded,  the  total  auperficiea  will  not  exceed 
150,000  square  mites. 
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CHAP.  l.-NAME-^HlSTORY  AND  DIVISIONS. 

The  modem  appellation  AfghauniilauH  is  Persian,  signifying,  *  the  country 
of  the  Afghauris,'  and  i»  known  to  the  natives  only  tlirough  that  medium. 
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But  whence  the  Persian  terras  Afghaun  and  Afghauntstmai  are  derived  none 
:an  tell.  The  natives  ctill  their  own  nation  Pooshioort,  and  in  the  plural 
Poashtminch.  Hence  tlieir  language  is  callle<l  the  Pooshtoo.  Yet,  according 
to  Mr  Elphiiistou  himself,  the  Afghanna  claim  kindred  with  the  Jews, 
and  say  that  they  are  descended  from  one  A%haun,  the  grandNon  of  Saul. 
It  would  appear  from  tliis,  that  if  they  acknowledge  one  Afghaun  bs  the 
common  ancestor  of  their  nation,  they  must  call  themsolres  Afghanns  aa 
well  aa  Pooahtoona,  But  whatever  he  the  origin  of  the  name  Afghauv^ 
we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  ancient  history  nor  geography.  No  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  hooka  of  the  GhuhreR,  or  even  in  those  idle  legends  of  the 
earliest  MtjtH>mJinauii  historians  of  Persia,  who  have  been  ridiculously  dig- 
nifieJ  with  the  name.  Mr  Elpltinston  denies  that  the  Pooshtoo  language, 
as  asserted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  has  any  affinity  with  any  of  the  Hebrew 
dialects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  by  the  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  that  langaage^  that  it  ahoundn  more  in  Chaldaisms 
than  any  other  language  of  Hindoostaun  or  Persia.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  at  ft  very  early  period  the  Afghauns  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Ghore, 
and  are  perhaps  the  descendants  of  those  Mardi  who  occasion  ml  such 
trouble  to  Antiochus  in  his  Bactnan  war,  Mardi  being  an  ancient  Persian 
generic  name  for  mountaineers.  According  to  Hanway  they  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  E.  of  Hemut  in  the  7tb  century,  the  very 
tract  inhabited  by  the  Mardi  of  Pliny.  They  seem  also  to  have  eaj-ly 
possessed  the  mountains  of  Soli  maun,  or  the  southern  mountains  of 
Afghaunistaun.  In  the  9th  century  they  arc  said  by  Feri&hta  to  have  been 
eetablished  in  the  north-eastern  mountains  of  this  region,  an<l  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  nominally  sulijectJi  of  the  Sammanean  dynasty.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Ghiznean  dynasty  under  Mahmood,  they  furnished 
a  large  part  of  his  army,  and  that  of  his  successors.  As  the  Pooshtoo 
name  for  a  mountain  is  Ghur,  this  may  perhaps  be  the  origin  of  the  word 
Ghor,  or  Ghore,  or  Gaur,  a  name  generally  applied  to  the  Paropamiaan 
mountains  in  general,  and  to  many  places  in  particular  in  this  region.  The 
Sooree  tribe  of  Afghauns  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Ghore  E.  of  Fmrab, 
and  their  principal  cities  were  Ghore,  Feroozeoh,  and  Baumecaun.  This 
Afghaun  principality  overthrew  in  the  12th  century  that  of  Ghiznee,  and 
established  a  powerful  empire  over  all  eastern  Persia,  Baulkh,  Badak- 
slmun,  and  India.  But  of  this  they  were  soon  stripped  by  the  Kowaraz* 
mlan  princes,  their  Indian  dominions  excepted.  We  hear  no  more  of  thera 
till  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  when  they  are  noticed  by  his  flattering  bio- 
grapher, Sherefeddin,  under  the  name  of  Ouganea,  and  were  then  inde- 
pendent, and  continued  ao,  till  they  were  partially  subdued  by  Sultaun 
Baber  arid  his  successors,  who  having  firmly  established  themselves  on 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  the  plains  of  Afgaunistann  were  divided  between 
these  sovereigns  and  those  of  Persia,  but  the  mountaineers  still  retained 
their  independence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  IBtFi  century  the  Ghiljle 
tribe  of  Afghauns  founded  an  empire  which  included  all  Persia,  and  ex- 
tended westwards  to  the  limits  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.  Part 
only  of  Afghaunbtaun,  however,  acknowledged  their  dominion.  Nadir 
overthrew  this  dynasty,  and  annexed  all  Afghaunistaun  to  Persia,  and  soon 
after  his  deaths  the  Duorranee  dynasty  of  Afghauns  was  founded,  which  is 
now  dissolved, 

Dmsiofis,~\  The  Afghaun  monarchy  being  dissolved,  and  Afghaoni-' 
■taun  Proper  being  the  present  subject  of  discussion,  it  is  impossible  Uti 
say  what  are  its  present  political  diviaions,  the  whole  being  parcelled  out 
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anion g  the  numerous  tons  of  Futteh  Ktiaun,  late  vizier  lo  Shah  Mah- 
moodl,  the  last  of  the  race  who  had  nny  political  power  in  this  extensive 
region.  These  sous  have  heen  coutinually  at  variance  with  each  other 
since  that  event.  In  1809  the  Afghaun  moiiardiy  comprehended  the 
following  divisions  i  Heraut,  Seisiaun,  Funnh,  Scahhund^  Ghoraut^  Bmt- 
fneeattn,  Baulkk.  Of  these  ttie  two  first  have  been  described  already. 
Fnrrah  still  remains  as  a  part  of  Afghaanistann  being  within  its  natural 
limits.  The  other  tliree  were  in  the  Paropainisan  country,  to  which  the 
Eemauks  and  Hazaureha  were  subjected,  \vho  have  kIho  l)een  deacribed. 
Baulkh  belongs*  at  present  to  the  Khann  of  Khoondooz,  an  Usbec  chief. 
Leia,  Sinde,  Mooltaun,  Bahawulpore  Chuch^  Hazaure!i,  Dramtour,  Tur- 
naul^  Puckliolee,  the  Bumbaa  and  Cukkas,  and  Cashmere — all  these^ 
lying  ou  and  to  the  E.  of  the  Indus,  belong  now  to  the  ameei's  of  Sinde  and 
Runjeet  Sing»  chief  of  Lahore,  Drumtoiir  excepted,  which  atill  belonga  to 
Afghaunistaunj  and  m  inhabited  by  the  Jadoons.  The  remaintug  divisions 
comprehended  Afgbaunistaun  Proper,  Furmhj  Subzwar,  Caiidaharj  Ghbs- 
nee»  Caubui,  Ghoorehund,  JellaUabad,  Pebhawer,  Lumghann,  DeraLsmael 
Khaun,  Dera  Gha^ee  Khaun^  llungu^haut,  Saufeea,  and  Tagou,  Darnaun, 
Kuddeli,  Cbucbausoor,  anrl  Kishkee  Gundomeet  near  Seistauni^  Araur- 
derreh,  and  Poofibtee  Koh,  AH  these  were  governed  by  hakims  and 
sirdars  :  tlie  former  resident  governors,  removable  at  pleasure  ;  the  latter 
collectora  of  the  revenue  from  the  wandernig  tribes.  This  is  all  that  can 
at  present  be  said  of  its  political  cUvisiona.  But  AfghauniHtaun,  physi- 
cally cowsidered,  is  divided  into  eastern  and  we«te(rn>  being  divided  by  a 
great  mountain  range  running  N.  and  S.,  which  parts  all  the  streams  that 
run  to  the  Indus,  from  those  lliat  flow  to  the  desert  and  the  lake  of  Zur- 
rafi :  Caudaliar,  Furrah,  Subzwar,  being  the  chief  cities  of  the  western  ; 
Ghbsneej  Caubul^  Piahawer,  of  the  eastern  division. 


CHAF.  IL-PHYSICAL  FEATURES, 

Its  predominant  aspect  is  irregiilarity  of  surface,  being  composed  of  lofty 
mountains,  elevated  uplands,  rugged,  deep,  and  narrow  valleys^  extensive 
pltuna,  and  every  variety  of  surface  that  can  he  imagined  ;  so  diversified 
indeed,  that  it  would  require  a  largo  volume  to  describe  them.  Tlie  rich 
and  fertile  plains  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Candahar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  which  ia  called  the  Gurinneer,  or 
hot,  flat  region  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  region  in  mountaiaous.  Naturei 
in  this  country  ojb  in  Switzerland,  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts,—* 
the  icy  climate  of  the  pole^^  alternating  with  the  heat  of  the  equator.  Tli© 
warm  and  cold  districts,  says  snltann  Baber,  when  describing  Caubul  or 
North-easter n  j^fghauniataun,  are  close  by  each  other.  You  may,  in  a  sin- 
gle day  in  Caubul,  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never  falls,  and  in  the  space 
of  two  astronomical  hours  teach  a  place  where  it  always  lies.  In  fine,  it 
is  made  up  of  mountaiiw  covered  with  eternal  snows,  hills  of  moderate 
height  and  easy  ascent,  rich  plains,  and  stately  forests,  and  these  enlivened 
by  innumerable  streams  of  water-  But  Southern  Afghaunistauu  is  nut  near 
BO  pleasing  a  country  as  the  Northern.  The  southern  btllsj  says  Baber, 
or  those  of  Kwajeb  Isiaaib  Damaun^  and  Dukkee,  have  all  a  uniformity  of 
aspect,  being  very  low,  with  little  grass,  bad  water,  and  not  a  tree,  and 
which  are  an  ugly  and  worthless  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  moun- 
tains are  wortliy  of  the  mexi :  as  the  proverb  says,  *  a  narrow  place  is 


large  to  tbe  narrow-minded/  Tfieie  are  perlmpa  scarcely  in  the  whole 
world  sucb  disinal  looking  hill -countries  m  thest?*  Those  hills,  so  de- 
scribed, are  between  the  range  of  SoUinaun  and  the  Indies, 

Mountains.]  Thcae  are  the  Hindookhoosh^  running  E.  and  W., 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghaum^taun, — and  tliose  called  the 
Afjjhauniataun  mountains,  consiating  of  two  jfieat  parallel  rarige<s,  running 
N.  and  S,,  from  wbieh  innumerable  minor  branches  extend  E.  and  W., 
intersected  by  ani  many  vallwys,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lateral 
cbavua,  tbe  Ghorian  mountains,  ntul  the  niountaiaous  upland  of  Subzwar 
to  the   S»  of  Heraut- 

Hlmlookhoosfu'}  This  is  by  far  the  loftiest  range  of  those  ahore-men- 
tioned,  being  the  vweaterii  prolongation  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hindoostaun.  So  far  as  thia  chain  forms  the  uorlb- 
ern  limit  of  Afghaunistaun,  the  longitudinal  extent  ia  from  68"  E.  long,  to 
13"  E»  long.;  or  from  the  snowy  peak,  so  called,  to  the  N.W.  of  CaubuU 
to  the  source  of  the  Abhaseen,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  an  extent  of  280 
B.  miles  and  upward:?  in  a  ilirect  line.  Ilindookhoowh  is  a  Pensian  appella^ 
tiouj  signifying  *  the  Indian  mountain,'  corresponding  to  the  Indinn  Caucasus 
of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  One  would  infer  from  this,  that  in  the  ila] 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  India  extended  as  far  W.  as  the  vicinity  of  B) 
me'eaun,  though  now  the  Indus  i«  its  western  limit.  This  range  is  coven 
with  ever-during  snowe,  soaring  far  beyond  the  inferior  limit  of  constant 
congelation.  It  is  visible  to  a  vast  distance,  being  conspicuous  from  Bac- 
tria  and  the  borders  of  India,  and  seen  from  places  far  off  in  Tartary. 
Elphinaton  and  his  8uite»  in  their  journey  from  Dera,  Ismael  Khaun,  to 
Peshawer,  first  saw  it  at  100  miles'  distance^  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
of  Kohaut ;  and  it  would  have  been  visible  long  before,  had  not  the  view 
been  intercepted  by  the  hills  through  which  they  had  to  pasa.  Fn  appear^ 
ance,  it  seemed  very  near,  and  presented  a  scene  of  unequalled  magnifi- 
cence. The  ridges  and  hollows  of  its  aides  were  clearly  discernible  ;  and 
this  distinctness,  joined  to  the  softness  nnrl  tranquillity  which  their  distance 
gave  them,  produced  a  very  singular  aitd  pleasing  effect.  The  anowy  ridge 
is  by  no  means  of  equal  altitude,  being  hi  soma  places  Runnounted  by 
peaks  of  great  height  and  magnitude,  not  tapering  to  a  point,  hut  rising  at 
once  from  their  bases  with  amazing  boldness  and  grandeur.  Four  ranges 
of  nmun tains  are  seen  to  the  N.  of  Pesha\VRr,  rising  Buccesaively  in  eleva- 
tion,— ^tlie  first  having  no  snow,  the  second  its  summits  clad  with  it,  the 
third  covered  with  it  half-way  down,  and  the  fourth  or  centml  range  com- 
pletely clothed  in  its  snowy  mantle.  This  range  bears  the  name  of  the 
Hindookhoosh  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere,  in  77"  E.  long. 
Beyond  this  it  is  called  the  HeemalUht  or  Himalm^a  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  range  continued  E.  as  fiar  as  Yunnan  in  Cliina,— the  greatest  and 
grandest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  stupendous  altitude  of  this 
range,  t!io  magnificence  and  variety  of  it^  lofty  summits,  t!ie  vurioua  na- 
tions by  whom  it  i^i  seen,  and  who  eeeni  to  be  brought  together  by  thia 
common  object*  and  the  awful  and  undisturbed  solitude  which  reigna 
amidst  its  eternal  snowa,  fill  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  ineffable  ad- 
miration and  astonishment — auch  as  language  utterly  fails  in  attempting  to 
express.  The  height  of  several  of  its  peaks,  m  taken  by  lieut.  Macart- 
ney, showed  an  altitude  of  1"  30'  at  100  miles'  distance,  which  gives  an 
elevation  of  20,493  feet  above  the  plain,  an  altitude  surpassing  that  of 
Cliimbora3!o,  believed  till  recently  to  be  the  highest  of  the  Andes, 
the  plain  of  Peahawer  being  at  lea^t  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea; 
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and  on  the  range  itself,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  anow  had  snd'er^d  no 

diminution,  thoagh  in  the  plain  of  Ueshawer  the  therinometrr  stoiidat  US' 
of  Fahrenlieit.  The  mnge  townrda  its  summit  is  perfectly  bare  of  ver- 
dure, but  its  base  ia  well-^vooded,  while  the  peaks  apjiear  exceBsively  rug- 
ged. Beside  the  passes  alreatly  described  in  our  account  of  the  Pkropa- 
roisBii  country  in  the  diHtrict  of  Ghorebund,  there  are  other  four  passes  to 
the  E,  of  Ghorebund,  which  lead  into  Afi^haunistaun  Proper,  over  the  Hin- 
dookhoosh,  from  the  district  of  Anderaub  in  Eastern  Bactria.  The  first  ia 
the  piifiw  of  Pernnint  which  lead*  over  to  Charmaghzar*  Between  Perwan 
and  the  IlindookJioosh  are  seven  minor  passes,  called  *  the  seven  younglings/ 
lliese  gradually  resolve  into  two,  which  in  their  turn  unite  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  paas  to  Anderaub.  E.  of  this  is  the  pass  of  Bazarak^  or  Barendi 
leading  from  Seifabad  direct  to  Charmaghzar.  E.  of  tins  again  is  the 
pass  of  jfW/,  (the  'rulle  of  Sherefeddin)  or  the  long  pa.qg,  hecause  it  is  a 
circuitous  road.  The  mo?*t  eastern  is  the  pass  of  Kerindah^  or  Kheroak^ 
at  the  head  of  tlie  valley  of  Punjshir.  All  these  three  pas5>es  are  in  the  valley 
of  l*unjslirr,  and  that  ii(  Tool  is  the  best.  The  pass  of  Perwan  ia  the  worst 
of  the  four,  atid  very  difficult.  The  pass  of  K/tewaky  or  Knrindah^  is  the 
Ktifimck^  or  Caouc,  of  Sherefeddin,  in  Kanfeeristaun.  But  Timoor,  after 
his  expedition  against  the  Siapooahes,  or  *  black  vests,'  did  not  enter  the  head 
of  the  Punjsliir  valley  by  Khewak,  hut  marched  from  it  to  Tool,  taking 
it  as  the  bcHt,  though  longest  road.  Baber  entered  Afglmnnistaiin,  or  ra* 
ther  Ciiubul,  by  the  Ghorebund  valley,  through  the  pass  of  Kipchak, 
frma  the  N.W.  There  is  another  pass  mentioned  by  Eiphioston,  leading 
up  the  vulley  of  Punjcorab,  and  over  the  range  at  tlie  bead  of  the  river  of 
that  name  into  Kliauskhur.  By  this  pass  a  chief  of  the  Euzufzies  crossed 
the  snowy  moantains  with  difficulty,  and  conquered  one  of  the  Kaushkur 
khaunsj  and  took  his  capital,  but  was  unable  to  retain  his  conquest,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  comtnunication  with  his  own  tribe  across  the 
range.  From  the  head  of  the  Punjshir  valley,  in  35'  10'  and  70"  E.  long. 
the  Hindookboosh  takes  a  deep  S.E.  bend  for  80  niiles^  to  xvhere  the 
Klmushkhaur  river  pierces  the  range  in  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Cau- 
bul  river.  Frotn  this  point  it  again  takes  as  d^ep  a  bend  for  140  miles  to 
the  N.  and  N.E.,  jis  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Sheeslin,  in  the  lofty  peak  of 
Tntukaun  Mutkaunee»  in  35°  35'  N,  Iat„  from  which  it  nins  a  straight 
course  to  where  the  Indus  runs  through  the  range,  S.W,  to  Attock  ;  so 
that  the  Hindookhoosb,  including  its  windings,  forms,  for  350  miles,  the 
north  frontier  of  Afgliaunislaun-  From  this  range  many  inferior  ridges 
descend  towartls  the  centre  of  the  Caubul  valley,  decreasing  in  altitude 
proportioned  to  their  distance  from  it.  The  tops  of  the  highest  are  bare» 
but  their  sides,  and  tlje  whole  of  the  inferior  ridges,  are  well-wooded. 
Though  three  lower  ranges  only  are  disliiiguiBhable  when  seen  from  the  plain 
of  Peshawer,  many  more  are  probably  passed  before  reaching  the  snowy 
range.  There  is  a  plain  between  the  first  and  second  ranges ;  and  it  is 
prohablo  that  higher  and  narrower  vaileys  separate  the  more  elevated  ridges 
till  the  increa*ting  rcmghnes^  of  the  country  renders  them  scarcely  observ- 
able, and  thus  the  distinction  is  finally  lost  amid  a  confused  mass  of  moun- 
tains. Three  lateral  ranges  project  from  the  great  range  at  right  angles  to 
the  inferior  ridges.  The  most  eastern  is  close  to  the  Indus,  and  ends  in  a 
point  opposite  Torbaila.  Tlie  next,  called  the  ridge  of  Aihim,  is  of  con- 
viderable  height  and  brea<lth,  and  is  divided  from  the  former  by  the  rallev 
of  Boonere.  The  third  range  is  divided  from  that  of  Ailum  by  tlie  val- 
ley of  Sewad,  into  which  another  valley  from  the  N.W.,ca!Ll^  Vwxv^tLowJtv^ 


op#iis.     Tills  moBt  western  branch  h  Tituch  broacJer  than  the  two  former, 

and  ejcteods  so  far  S.  m  to  join  ibe  roots  of  th«  Suffeiid  Koh,  or  '  the  white 
niountam,'  across  the  Caubul  river.  Though  not  high,  it  is  steep  and 
nigtfed,  and  covered  with  pioes.  Between  it  and  the  sonthem  projection  of 
the  Hindookhoosh  is  the  low  and  hot  plain  of  Bijore.  In  the  district  of 
Sewad  the  anow  covers  the  bills  four  months  annitally.  Tlieir  summits  have 
but  few  trees,  but  their  sides  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  pines,  oaks, 
and  wild  olives ;  lower  down  are  many  little  valleys^  well  and  beantifiiUy 
watered,  aiid  enjoyinEf  a  delicioua  climate.  Their  sides  are  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  European  fruits  and  flowers,  growing  wild  in  the  utmost 
profusion  and  perfection.  Many  beautiful  kinds  of  fenm  and  aimUar 
plants  are  produced  on  the  hilb,  with  several  elegant  shrubs ;  even  the 
very  rocks  are  beautified  by  the  rich  verdure  of  the  mosses  which  cover 
them.  The  plain  of  Sewad,  watered  by  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
yields  two  crops  of  grain  annually,  of  most  kinds, — ^besides  abundance  of 
inulberry-tree«,  planes,  and  various  epecies  of  fruit-tree?.  Tlio  Boonere 
hiil)^  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Sewad  :  like  them,  they  enclose  many 
small  valleys,  all  opening  on  a  great  one,  running  8.E.  and  watered  by 
tlie  Bnrrindoo.  These  M*e  narrower  and  worse-watered  than  those  of 
Sewad,  and  consequently  less  fertile*  The  valley  of  Bijore  is  bonnded 
westward  by  the  projection  of  tlie  Hindookhoosb.  The  subalpine  tract 
is  narrow  and  nigged  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  particularly  at  the  snowy 
peak  of  Coond,  which  is  the  southern  point  of  the  angular  curve,  and 
which  descends  abruptly  into  the  low  plain  of  Jellallabftd.  Beyond  the 
N*W.  point  of  the  curve,  the  subalpine  region  resumes  its  extent  and 
character,  forming  the  Kohistaun  or  highlands  of  Caubul,  well -watered, 
and  even  still  more  delightful  than  Sewad  itaelf.  All  these  northern  or 
lateral  valleys  open  on  the  south  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Caubul 
river,  which  separates  the  subalpine  region  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo- 
khoosh  from  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  and  seems  t^o  be  a  breach  in  a 
continued  chain,  once  formed  by  these  mountains,  of  more  than  200  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  25  miles.  To  the  S.W.  of 
Bijore  is  the  valley  of  Coonner,  through  which  runs  the  Khaushkur  to 
join  that  of  Caubul.  The  lower  part  of  this  valky  is  hot,  but  the  upper 
part  terminates  in  long  glens,  many  of  them  pointing  N.W,  to  the  snowy 
peak  of  Coond.  WeH  of  the  Coonner  valley  is  that  of  Mundroor,  where 
the  river  of  AHngaur  joins  the  Caubul  river.  At  the  head  of  this  valley 
two  others  join,  and  form  a  fisrure  like  the  letter  Y — the  eastern  one  called 
Alingam-,  and  the  western  Alinhung.  Each  of  these  runs  for  about  20 
milea  into  the  mountains.  These  valleys,  with  the  plain  of  Jellallabad, 
form  what  is  called  the  Lumghanaie.  Succ«?ssively  W,  of  this  are  the  val- 
leys of  Oosbeen  and  Tugow ;  the  latter  is  a  longer  valley  than  any  of  tboee 
yet  mentioned.  All  the  mouths  of  these  valleys  rise  in  proportion  as  wo 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Caubul  river  westward ;  but  those  of  Oosheen 
and  Tugow  are  very  sensibly  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  have  the  climate 
of  Caubul.  W.  of  these  is  the  Kohistaun  of  CaubuU  comprehending 
the  valleys  of  Nijrovv,  Pnnjsbeer  Ghorebund,  with  the  minor  valleys  which 
open  into  them>  as  Sunjeer,  between  Nijrow  and  Punjsheer,  Doornaumeh 
and  Sauleh  Auleng,  between  Punjsheer  and  Ghorebund.  S,  of  these 
is  the  Koh  Damann,  or  ^kirt  of  the  mountains,  or  small  fertile  plains 
alongst  the  foot  of  the  subalpine  region.  From  the  level  of  the  Caubul 
river  valley  to  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  the  subalpine 
r^on  is  from  70  to  100  and  120  miles  of  breadth,  antl  in  some  places 


ItJW,  as  dit^  t'huiii  ttevittiwM  more  or  less  from  a  direct  line.     The   snowy 

peak  of  MiTKlookliooflh  80  Britii^h  mile*  N.  W.  of  Caubul  is  statetl  by 
Elphinstcin's  inronnattoii  to  be  the  we^iterii  terininatiun,  as  no  line  of  per> 
petiial  snow  can  be  traced  farllu-r  W.  But,  in  Frasera  appendix  of  routes, 
the  snowy  range  must  extend  4-0  miles  farther  W.,  a«  it  is  there  stated, 
that  in  the  range  between  Baumceaun  and  Saurbagh,  the  passes  are  bad, 
the  hills  covered  g;enerally  WTth  snow,  and  the  road  irapaj+aable  in  winter 
for  caravans.  In  Elphinaton's  appendix*  it  is  Htoted,  that  by  the  route 
from  Candahar  to  Baulkh,  no  snowj^  moantaina  are  crossed,  but  only  hillfi 
hearing  enow  4  niontha  annually ;  and  that  tliiti  route  cro^ea  the  ran^ 
only  50  railea  to  the  W.  of  the  Hindookhoosh  peak.  Butj  on  looking  hi« 
map,  the  route  from  Candahar  to  Baulkh  crosses  the  range  morG  than  100 
niile»  to  the  W.  of  that  ptiiut,  and  70  milca  to  tlie  W,  of  the  pass  of  Bau- 
rneeaun,  mentioned  in  Fraaer'a  appendix  of  routes.  We  ttierefore  think 
tfiat  the  snowy  range  does  not  terminate  at  that  peak,  but  at  a  point  to  the 
W,  of  the  Baume«aun  pass ;  but  how  far,  it  h  irapofisible,  for  want  of 
fuilher  and  better  information,  to  say* 

Range  of  Solimaujij  c^r.]  Whilst  the  range  of  the  Hindookhoosh  may 
be  aaid  to  belong  as  much  to  Toorkistaun  and  Tartary  as  to  Afghaunistaun, 
the  range  now  to  be  described,  and  those  connerted  with  it,  belong  wholly 
to  it.  To  the  S.  of  the  Caubul  river,  the  country  is  equally  mountainous 
as  on  the  N.  Amongst  these,  the  SufJeed  Koh  or  Speenghur,  stands  pre- 
eminent, as  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Afghauniatauu  mountains.  It  is  sepa- 
rate tl  from  the  snowy  peak  of  Coond,  the  south  point  of  the  angle  farmed 
by  the  deep  bend  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  by  the  Caubul  river  only,  from 
which  it  dues  with  a  very  steep  acclivity.  It  is  here  that  the  great  mass 
of  mountainous  country  to  the  S.  may  be  eaid  to  commence  ;  and  the 
whole,  including  Alghaunistaun,  Beloochistaun,  and  Lus,  may  be  considered 
as  an  enormous  lateral  range  thrown  off  from  the  Hindookhoosh, — the 
western  prolongation  of  the  sublime  Himalaya,  in  71*  E.  long,  and  34«* 
Siy  N.  lat.,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Caubul  river  only  intervening,  and 
extending  S.  and  S.W.  full  700  B.  mde«j  in  a  direct  line,  to  capew  Urboo 
and  Moiize,  in  N.  lat.  23"  and  E,  long.  67",  53  miles  N.W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.  The  Afghannistaun  division  of  tliis  mass  extends  to  30"  W 
N.  lat* ;  and  the  Braliooick,  or  Beloochistaun  division,  extends  from 
thence  to  the  coast.  Its  breadth  is  great,  proportioned  to  its  length  :  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  AHeghanies,  or  Andes,  the  direct 
breadth  of  whicli  last  is  not  above  120  miles  between  the  opposite  bases.** 
But  in  the  mass  now  under  consideration,  its  general  breadth  is  from  200 
to  240  B,  miles  direct,  and  in  one  place  only  180  miles.  Of  ihia  mass, 
the  Solimnun  range  seems  to  be  the  easten*  crest,  whence  numerous  late- 
ral ridges  project  in  that  direction  ;  but  we  have  not  hi  format  ion  eufticient  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  precision  on  this  point.  The  ranges  are  so  numerous 
and  80  inter^iectetl  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  principal 
cresi  of  this  mountainous  region.  Between  Peahawer  and  the  Suffeed 
Koh,  a  distance  of  75  miles  S.S.W.,  4  ranges  of  mountains  are  seen  to  rise 

•  In  thf  las**  of  the  AikJps,  there  is,  however,  one  «fX(*<"iiitiow,  where  thf  pr<*^at  cbiiin 
dlv]ilL>a  it^'IlT  into  two  lutii^itudinul  rmij^i's  runiiini;  imralli^t  to  (Michothi»r  for  ii  det^.  and 
enabnir.ing  between  them  the  extenaive  und  highly  ("Wated  p1at«au  which  eontainH  the 

freat  lake  of  Tiliwifa.  The  Htjiace  thiisi  o-m-upiiHl  by  the  twu  hrani-hea  and  £rt»t  upland 
H  rnort*  than  5  drjj.  dirifetly  arrtisji  between  the  jwimllelsof  li  ■  and  20*  S.  ut.  We  have 
ihoiight  it  proptir  tu  mentiuu  this  eacreption,  aa  otherwise  it  might  hftve  been  supposed 
that  w'«  were  either  ignorout  of  this  tiewly-discovered  fact,  or  had  omitted  it  fr««ii 
carelesMtieiis^  The  rar^e  of  the  rocky  saouDtoins  nt  the  source  of  ike  Miwouri  iaaLw 
of  great  hreatlth. 

IV.  2  Y 
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in  Eiuccesaiva  I'lertLtioo  westward  till  they  reacb  tliia  point.  From  tftir- 
point  the  range  runs  S.W,  to  the  source  (if  the  Koorruiii,  whvre  it  bran- 
ches off  into  t\v0  rant^ea  run»niiiig  S.S.W.  ami  S-S.E. ;  tlwj  foninu  passing 
alongst  the  K.  mule  of  tlie  elevated  upland  of  Ghiznee  to  3U"  N.  lat.,  se- 
psmting  all  the  aource^of  those  streams  that  descend  to  the  Helinundand 
to  the  sandy  desert^  from  th«t?e  that  flow  K.  to  the  Iruiufl,  aM  tile  Zlmbe, 
the  Gomul,  the  Koorrum^  and  tithei-s, — whilnt  the  other,  called  the  Soli- 
maun  range,  passing  to  the  S*S,E.  of  the  Suifeed  Koh,  Is  pierced  by  thn 
Koormm,  12  milta  S.  of  Huryoob.  It  then  runa  S.  to  31*  N.  lat.,  form« 
in|^  ill  it«  pr4)ju:reHa  the  niouwtaiDoug  region  of  the  Jath-auns.  From  thi^  it 
runa  tilill  S»  to  the  Goimilt  forming  a  mountaiin  mass,  co^'ered  with  pin« 
forests,  and  inhabited  by  the  wild  hill- tribe  of  Vizerees.  Uuntiin^^  fiirtbrr 
S.  ihroug^h  the  countneii  of  the  Sherauiiees  and  Ziimrreew^  as  far  as  29" 
N.  lat.j  it  joins  the  Brahooick  moutitains.  The  higbcBt  part  of  the  Soli- 
mauny  ranjy;e  is  near  its  couimeueement,  as  the  Suiffeed  Koh  has  snow  all 
the  year,  hut  no  other  pfu-t  of  the  rangej  as  Elphinblon  says,  has  snoiv  in 
eumtner.  In  the  Sheraunee  country  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Tukte  Solinmun^ 
or  '  the  throne  of  Solomon,*  and  called  in  Pooshtoo,  Cttsx/n/  G/tnr^  or  '  the 
mountain  of  the  Cliasaa.'  Snow  lies  on  it  three  montfjs  annually,  and  on  the 
surrounding  mountains  for  only  two  months.  At  tlie  distance  of  60  n»iles 
from  Dera  Uumel  Khaiin,  it  had  its  angle  of  altitude  at  I"  30',  whicli  jrivea 
a  perpendicular  ehjvarion  of  12,830  feet  above  that  point,  or  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea*  Two  of  the  gentlemen  composing  tlm  mission,  while  at 
Dera  Ismael  Khauu  in  the  month  of  January,  made  an  attempt  t^  arrirc 
at  and  scale  the  peak  ;  but,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  thretj  tiays,  they 
found  thenwelvee  still  three  day?*'  journey  from  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  were  informed  that  its  u[>per  part  wan  iuatH^esHible  from  snow,  an<i 
thereibre  desif*ted  from  proceeding  farther.  E'lpbinKton  suppoHps  the 
tnountainous  tract  of  the  Zmurrees  as  high  as  most  parts  of  the  Cussay 
Ghur;  and  it  is  distinctly  visible  from  Mooltaun,  though  100  miles  dis- 
ttmt.  Beyond  this  the  range  curves  deeply  to  the  S.W.  from  the  Indus» 
and  is  not  vif*ihle  from  Shekarpoor ;  bui  in  Lower  Sinde  it  again  bends  to- 
wards the  river,  and  ia  visible  all  the  way  to  Tatta,  about  30  coss  di^^taut. 
Tfie  base  of  the  western  range  must  at  least  be  regardeil  as  the  higheBt  laud 
in  Afghaumstaun,  where  the  slope  is  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W,;  but  it  munt 
be  remarked,  that  the  ea.stern  deelination  is  much  greater  than  the  westeni, 
the  level  of  the  great  sandy  waste  of  Seistaun,  Beloochistaun,  and  Mek- 
raun,  being  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Indus.  ISut  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  prtcwe  elevation  of  thin  western  levei,  wliicfi;  serves  as  the  base  of 
the  western  range,  and  the  height  of  the  range  itself  i  but  that  it  in  much 
higher  than  the  Solimauuyr  or  eastern  range,,  may  be  inferred  from  Pottin- 
ger's  journal,  who  ascended  the  paan  of  the  Koliuuwaut,  from  Bayla  all 
the  ivav  to  Kelaut :  ''  On  the  7th  of  February,  onr  bags  of  water  were 
frozen  this  morning  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and  oui-  people  would  not  venture 
out  before  8  A,  m,,  when  we  mounted  ;  and  after  a  very  fatiguing  march 
of  30  miles  through  a  bleak  and  desert  country,  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Soberaub,  seate<i  on  a  jilain  of  the  same  name,  at  9  p,  m.  It  became 
eo  piercing  cold  after  sunset,  that  we  were  obliged  to  diiKmount  and  lead 
the  camels,  which  were  nearly  exhausted  from  famine  and  toil  when  tve 
fijgot  to  the  village,  where  a  ^Iingulee  Brahooe  kindled  a  tire  for  us,  oud 
pivQ  up  his  own  house  to  us,  himself  and  family  going  into  a  neighbour's. 
The  mountains  on  the  E,  of  this  plain  are  exceedingly  lofty,  ami  their 
■umDiils  white  with  snow,     A  snowy  peak  also  appeared  during  the  latter 
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part  of  tlib  day's  march,  wliich  we  sabaequently  found  to  lie  upwards  of 
lo  miJes  N,  of  Kelaot,  and  must  have  (»p<^ii,  when  we  first  satv  it,  tit  xhv. 
most  moderate  cakulatioii,  150  miles  distant."  Thin  gives  an  eUnation 
of  15,000  feet  above  the  point  where  first  descried,  and  much  more  ihjoi 
that  above  the  level  of  tlie  wea,  if  the  piercing  cold  which  Pot  tinker  and 
his  feHtrvv-rnivellpnj  endured,  bh  stnteil  above*  he  considered,  in  tlieir  ascent 
from  Khozdar,  27"  56'  N*  lat.  to  Solu-ranlj.  'Y\m  peak  is  the  Kohee  Jchi- 
httltmm^  or  *  the  mountain  of  40  bodies,'  8up|>ofled  to  be  those  of  so  many 
ftaintB,  whom  Mohammed  left  Hnmnp  the  BiaSiooes  ftjr  their  convetsion  : 
65  miles  N.E.  of  thia,  in  direct  dif^tance,  is  another  peak  of  equal  altitude, 
calletl  Tukkaton  in  the  maps  of  Pottinger  and  Elphin«ton.  Now,  as  these 
lofty  peaks  helcjiiiir  to  lateral  ridges  projetling  westward  from  the  main 
range  or  dividintr  ridge,  it  is  conclusively  cvidentj  taken  in  connodion  with 
what  has  been  above  observed,  that  the  western  i"ange  i»  much  higher  than 
the  eastern,  or  Solimauny  range.  On  both  sides  of  the  Solimauny  ninge 
the  slope  is  deep  and  sudden,  from  the  8outlu>rn  lin\it  of  AfglmuniHlaun,  aa 
far  N*  as  the  liomul  ;  but  it  is  by  far  more  so  on  the  eastern  side,  the 
western  level  beitig  much  more  elevated  than  it.  To  the  N,  of  this  stream 
both  sides  of  the  range  become  intricate,  by  the  numerous  minor  hiUa 
projected  to  the  E.  and  the  W. ;  hut  the  descent  is  much  more  gradual  on 
both  sides,  the  western  especially,  where  the  high  upland  to  the  E.  of 
Ghizru*e  meets  it,  whicii  is  peihapN  liigher  than  many  parts  of  the  Soli- 
mauny  itB*'If  to  th  *  S,  of  that  point. — •Two  ranges  of  iiiinor  hi'ight  mn 
parallel  with  the  Soiimauny  range,  from  the  Routhem  hordei's  of  Afgbaun- 
istauB,  on  its  eastern  side,  m  far  as  82"  2(1'  N.  lat.  The  first  of  these  is 
highi*r  than  ihe  secoml  or  more  eastern,  and  between  them  is  a  rugged  but 
cultivated  country,  posKei^sed  by  the  8heraunees.  All  of  these  are  |»ierce4l 
by  valleys  running  eastward,  and  sending  streams  to  the  Daniaun  or  plain 
on  the  bank  of  ibe  Indus.  The  Soiimauny  range  is  stated  to  be  compofted 
of  hard  black  rock, — whilst  tlie  next  consists  of  red  stone,  equally 
bard,^ — hut  the  third  ia  composed  of  friable  Bandfttone-  Whilst  the  sides  of 
the  high  range  are  covered  with  pines,  tlieir  summits  are  all  hare.  Those 
of  the  second  range  are  covered  with  olivea  and  other  trees  ;  but  the  thiril 
m  lowest  range  is  entirely  bare,  but  in  the  hollows,  which  contain  some 
brushwood.  To  the  N.  of  Hughzee,  in  32"  20'  N.  lat.,  a  range  runs  E. 
from  the  Soiimauny  as  far  as  l*unniallee,  steep,  craggy,  and  bare,  st-arcely 
passable,  but  in  one  place,  where  there  is  a  hrench  in  the  range.  It  ends 
in  an  abrapt  clifl^  900  feet  high,  opposite  Punniallee.  Il»  whole  length  is 
not  above  60  miles,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  plain  of  the  In- 
dus to  the  S.  and  the  hilly  country,  which  immediately  succeed?*,  t«  the 
N.  Anotliei'  range,  called  the  Salt  range,  nins  S.E.  from  the  Suffeed  Koh, 
as  far  as  Kallnbaugh  on  the  Indus,  passing  to  the  S.  of  Teerali.  At  Kd- 
lahaugh  it  croases  the  Indus  ;  or^  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Indus  paaaea 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  350  yards  Tvitle,  and  stretches  across  part  of 
the  PuHJttuh,  and  ends  at  .fellaulpoor,  on  the  western  hank  of  the  IIydas> 
pes.  It  diminisbeH  in  height  as  it  geta  taither  8,E.  from  the  Sufleed  Koh. 
It  is,  however,  higher  and  broader  than  the  Sunniallee  Inlls.  It  ahoundB 
in  ftalt,  which  is  dug  out  in  various  places.  In  the  Punjaub  it  jiroducM 
a  rock-salt  of  a  hiownish  hue,  calkMl  Lahore  »alt.  N.  of  thi^s  i^  the  tblrd 
i-ange,  running  from  the  eastern  side  of  Suffeed  Koh,  straight  E.  to  the 
Indus,  ami  beyond  it,  but  not  far,  aw  that  river  pierces  it  at  Neelaub.  It 
is  called  the  Teerah  range,  and  the  range  of  Kbyber,  because  inhabited 
by  tluii   Afghaun  tribe.     It  h  a  very  lofty  range,  increaHing  in  elevatiou 
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ns  it  goe»  westwards  to  SuflTeed  Koh.  In  Kennel's  jnemoir  this  railgv 
IS  called  tlje  lieigltta  of  Siiidia  Bustch,  and  are  described  w*  craggy*, 
steep:^  ntid  cremGiidou<)i,  ^epamting  the  Bungpasliate  from  the  Luuig:[ian- 
ate,  and  haring^  pretty  wide  valleys.  At  Kohaut,  near  its  ea^leni  extrem- 
ityj  the  nimw  liea  till  the  Hpriiig  m  far  advanced ;  and  even  on  the  partA 
adjacent  to  the  Indus  snow  fallM  at  timeH.  From  the  Indus  to  SufTeed 
Koh,  thm  ran|<e  vun»  120  B.  inikt^  W.,  and  then^  pierctng  the  Solimauny 
range  at  that  point  of  itia  comnienceuient,  runs  S.  and  8.W.,  passing  to 
the  E»  of  Ghizueej  m  far  as  30"  N.  lat.  and  67"  E.  iou^,  of  Greenwich, 
where  it  joins  the  BeloochiHteun  mountains.  Thia  rantje,  thus  extended^ 
jnay  he  justly  roii^idered  as  the  Montet*  Parveti  of  Ffoleniy,  which  »e- 
paiated  the  Indians  fron*  Amchosia  atitl  Faropamisius.  The  S.  W.  ter- 
mination of  this  range  in  culled  Khurlukkee.  From  tliis  great  dividing 
range  otliei-w  are  projected  to  the  W.,  as  the  range  separating  IHsheeu 
from  Shawl  on  the  S.  The  t^enti-al  elevation  of  this  lateral  range  is  called 
Tukkatoo,  the  highest  point,  winch  gives  name  to  the  whole,  twing  high 
and  Bteep  compared  with  the  surrounding  hilla.  Another  lunge,  leariug 
to  the  S.  the  tahle  land  of  Kelaut,  runs  N.  and  N.E.  under  the  oameK  of 
Speen-Taizehy  Kimzuky  and  KJioj&h  Amrann,  and  Toba  its  N,  F..  ex- 
treuiity,  where  it  joins  the  main  range  near  the  source  of  the  Lora.  It 
J8  Btat4!K]  to  be  a  broad  range,  but  neither  high  nor  Htecp  ;  but  it  riaes  iu 
elevation  as  it  proceeds  N.E.,  where  ^now  lies  on  it  for  three  months  an- 
nually. As  thii)  range  is  called  Roghauneo  where  it  runs  to  the  N.,  and 
Aniraun  Khojeh  where  it  runs  N.E.j  the  ancient  nanje  Arachmia^  and  the 
modern  Atokhajc^  have  very  probably  some  connection  with  this  range, 
which  was  probably  the  northern  honndary  separating  it  from  FaropamiHUS, 
The  other  ranges,  which  ramify  from  the  main  nuige,  are  ao  numerous 
and  HO  interwoven,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  thing  like  a  clear 
def*rripiioa  in  words  ;  and  for  further  satisfaction,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  mapa  of  Fottinger  and  Elphinston,  where  more  will  be  commonieoted 
by  a  single  glance  than  by  any  verbal  deis^cription.  The  district  of  Subz- 
waupy  or  isf'czaur^  m  the  N.W.  angle  of  Afghauni'stimn,  and  to  the  S»  of 
Heraiit,  is  an  elevated  upland,  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  wlu^re  the 
snow  remains  live  monthij  annually.  ihes«}!  are  a  coniinuatiou  of  the  Pa« 
ropami>iuu  mvt,my  which  stretch  across  that  4listnct  into  Fersian  Khorassaan, 
and  aie  covered  with  extentiive  forests. 

RiVEtts.]  Though  Afghaunistaun  be  a  country  of  large  diineneione,  it 
ha8  few  large  rivers*  Except  the  Indus^  its  eastern  boundary,  they  are  all 
fordable  during  some  part  of  the  yeai-.  The  largest  paitake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tori^ents,  which,  thongh  they  nhmi  come  down  with  great  force,  yet 
soon  mn  off.  Their  importance  is  aUo  diminished  by  the  drains  which  are 
nnide  from  theni  for  iiTigating  the  fields.  The  rivers  in  Western  Afghaunis- 
tiiun  are  the  Fnrrah'rood,  the  Eirfmandrux^  the  Khaush'rood^i\\e  UrghuH' 
dituh,  the  TurnuL'h,  the  Urghessaun^  ami  the  Lora,  The  first  of  these 
streams  rises  about  75  B.  miles  S.E.  of  Heraut.  In  the  cold  se^on  it  is 
Irom  50  to  (iO  yards  broad,  but  in  the  hot  season  it  is  uiifordahle  and  very 
rapid.  It  is  joined  above  Furrah  and  below  Gumne  by  a  branch  of  equal 
length  and  magntiude^  called  tlie  Jizta-rood.  h  falls  into  the  lake  of  8eJ«- 
taun  at  the  N.W.  angle,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

The  J^ti/ma/tdruSj  Hindmind  or  Hetmundi  Hfrwund  or  Hclbund-~'tot 
it  goes  by  all  these  names — rises  20  miles  W,  of  Caubul  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  Kohee  Baba.  It  is  composed  of  three  small  streams,  all  of 
whirh  meet  at  Gardundeewar,  20  miles  below  their  sources.     It  runs  b 
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S.W.  anil  then  a  W.  course  to  the  lake  of  S«istauii  of  full  600  B.  mile«, 
more  than  200  of  which  are  williin  the*  Paropftmi*au  mountaina,  after 
which  it  tMiters  thii  cuUivatt^d  plaiiui  af  the  Dtwrauriees.  These,  however, 
are  not  of  any  ^eat  brpadth,  and  the  nver  soon  eutore  a  deaerl  which  ex- 
leudH  all  the  way  to  ita  lerniination  in  the  lake  of  Seistaun,  Though  for- 
<lable  for  moBt()art  of  the  year  throughout  the  wliole  of  its  courae,  the  river 
10  atill  ft  conaiderable  streara,^^  The  Urgfrnndauh  risen  in  the  Hazaureh 
hills,  BO  niileii  N>E.  hy  N.  of  Kandahar,  passes  mthin  Bve  cost)  of  it  to  the 
N.  and  W„  aTid  joins  the  Helm  and  five  co&s  below  Girishk  on  ita  left  bank, 
after  a  course  of  150  miles.  The  Khamh-rood  risea  at  Sakkir,  ahotit  90  njilcs 
S.E*  of  Heraut,  and,  after  a  course  of  130  luilet^,  joins  the  Ilelmuixd  al 
Konesheen  on  ita  right  bank.     It  b  larger  than  the  Urglmutlauh. 

In  Easteni  Afghaunistaun  the  most  noted  atreamsare  the  river  of  Khaush- 
khaur,  the  river  of  Caubuly  the  Abba  Scen^  the  Koorum,  the  Gow«/,  and 
the  minor  atreams  watering  the  valleys  projecting  S.  from  the  Hindoo- 
khooNh.  The  Khaushkkaur  river  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  tfie  anowy 
peak  of  Pooeihteekhur,  being  separated  merely  by  an  intervening  ridge  from 
the  source  of  the  Oatua  to  the  N.  From  t\m  point  it  runa  SAV.,  having 
iwit  mnge-s  of  lofty  Koow^clad  mountains  bordering  its  course  alt  the  way  to 
the  Hiiidookiioosh.  Near  Drooah  't  receives  the  Shecsiut^  a  large  stream,  from 
the  N.E,^  and  then^  paBi^irtg  tlnough  a  gap  of  the  Hiudookhoo^h,  it  enters 
the  district  of  Kuttore»  or  Kaufireestaun,  having  on  its  right  the  southeni 
projection  of  that  range,  and  on  its  left  mountiiing  of  great  elevation,  but 
nut  hearing  perpetual  snow,  running  parallel  to  it.  Having  parsed  the 
enowy  peak  of  Coond  to  the  S.W.,  it  pierces  the  eubalpine  ranges  to  the 
S.,  and  nishes  with  great  violence  into  the  valley  of  the  Cauhui  river,  whicfi 
it  joins  at  the  village  of  Kamma,  after  a  comparative  couraeof  330  B.  miles. 
The  combined  stream  of  the  Khausihkbaur  mid  river  of  Caiibul  runs  KU) 
miles  eastward  till  it  joins  the  Indus  three  miles  above  the  fortress  of  At- 
tock  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  of  Caubitl  h  formed  hy  the  junction 
of  the  Ghorebtind  Bm\  Punjshur  river  below  Chlarakar,  and  is  there  called 
the  Baran  river  in  Baber's  memoirs.  Both  these  streams  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  former  coming  from  the  Hindookhoosh  peak,  N.  of  Bau- 
ineeaun,  an<l  the  latter  100  miles  E.  of  it  from  the  eame  range,  the  one 
running  S.E-  and  the  other  S.VV.  to  their  junction.  At  Chiaralcar  the 
Ghorebund  receives  the  river  of  Shibberioo^  coming  50  miles  from  the  W. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shiber  pass*  At  Baureekaub  the  Baran^  or  combined 
etreajn  of  the  Ghorebund  and  Punjshur,  receives  the  river  of  GhizneCy  a 
stream  little  inferior  to  either,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  SAV.  of  Ghiznee, 
passes  by  that  once  renowned  capital  of  Subuktagee  Mohatnmed,  and  nin- 
ning  N-  and  N.E.,  receives  in  its  progress  the  little  river  of  Caubul,  a  stream 
ten  yards  broad,  and  which  runs  in  the  snowy  hill  of  Kohee  Baba.  This 
small  streamlet  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole  river  as  far  as  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Baran  at  Baureekaub,  though  in  strict  propriety  it  should  be 
called  the  river  of  Ghixnee.  From  this  point  of  junction  the  name  of  the 
Baran  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Cauhui  river,  which  runs  eastward*  rapidly, 
being   increased  in  its   course  by  all   the   brooks  that  on  either  side  run 


*  By  some  luiaccomitjiblo  «r*"n«i|iht  in  the  Appi?naix  to  Elphiiwton'*  Caitbul,  the 
whcil^  roorwr  of  this  river  b  nmil**  only  360  milps,  3<iO  U%  Giritthk  and  ino  from  thence 
lo  thr  take  »f  S«lHtAun  ;  when,  by  thf  map  itm'lf,  tlu»  (iirirt  diatance  ot^  the  latter  portion 
In  nt  l«i«t  M-iO  milea  J  and  KIphiiiHtoit,  in  hh  »ecuud  edittou,  Aot»  not  appear  tn  hav* 
uoticetl  th«  mbnik*;  or  olrat^rved  the discrtponry,  for  iii  his  account  he  m&ke»  the  whole 
rtmrse  of  the  Helmund  only  klO  inst^nd  of  64M)  niilcs  as  la  his  own  map,  exclusivQ  •f 
its  winding-*,  which  ktc  many  and  great. 
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down  from  the  bordering  hiUa»  till  it  meets  the  Khaunhkaur  rirer  at  Kam- 
ma,  when  the  whole  stream  takea  the  name  of  the  Kamma^  from  the  villai^e 
at  tlie  junction.  From  the  plain  of  Cauhul  K.  to  the  plain  of  Jt^llallahiul 
on  the  rifjfht  hauk  of  the  river»  the  country  in  called  Kemgrahaur,  or  tlie 
niiw  rivers,  because  »o  inauy  in  that  apace  tlescend  from  the  hilb  on  the  S. 
to  the  Cauhul  river.  On  the  N.  side,  the  rivers  <»f  Tujy^ow  an4l  Oozbe**n, 
and  the  corabiued  stream  of  Alifnliung  and  Alinj^ahur  join  the  Caahul 
above  it.H  junction  with  the  Kiiausbkaur.  Above  Noushehra,  the  Kainnia 
reeeives  the  river  of  Semad  (the  Suasius  of  Ptolemy),  a  large  stream  com- 
posed of  the  Pnnjeora  ami  Lundye  Btreams,  the  one  comina;  from  the  N.W. 
anti  the  other  from  the  N.E.,  and  meeting;  at  Tutookano  Mutkaunee,  where 
lliii  name  of  both  is  hist  in  that  of  the  Sewad.  rroio  the  sources  of  both  to 
the  junction  is  50  niile^,  and  as  much  from  the  confluence  to  its  eiLit  in  the 
Kamma.  From  such  an  accession  of  numerous  stream H'— -not  to  name  tljose 
which  come  from  the  Teei-ah  hills  on  the  S. — the  Kamma,  or  river  of  Cau- 
bul  aliould  be  a  veiy  large  river  ;  hut  it  is  of  little  or  no  u«e  for  Intei-nal  com- 
nmnication,  being  loo  mpid  to  admit  of  navigation,  having  numerous  rapidi* 
and  whirlpools.  At  ihe  valley  of  Peshawer  the  river  is  broken  into  three 
great  branches,  which  re-unite  12  milea  below  at  Dobuiidee,  the  most 
ILortliem  receiving  the  Sewad  river  two  cusm  above  Husiitnuggur,  five  from 
Dobuiidee,  and  fifteen  milea  N.E.  of  PeshawerJ''  Opposite  Nou&behra,  lie- 
low  the  re-union,  the  wliole  river  was  400  yardi*  broad  in  the  middle  of  Jane, 
deep,  clear,  and  mpid.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Indus  are 
Ttumeroua  rocks,  and  as  both  rivers  run  with  vast  rapidity*  the  «ight  and 
the  sonnd  produced  by  the  dashing  of  their  waters  ai'e  grand  and  Bubliine. 
A  ^eat  accession  of  water  is  here  matle  tt*  the  Indus,  for,  thougli  it  be 
sometimes  fordable  above  the  junction,  it  is  never  80  below  it.  From  the 
source  of  the  Khaushkaur  river  to  this  point  is  above  400  mile**,  and  from 
ttiat  of  the  Ghorebuiul  above  300  miles.  The  Abba  Seen  is  a  small  stream 
entering  tlie  Indus  at  jVIullai,  on  the  right  bank,  about  100  milets  abo?e 
Attock,  It  rises  about  1 20  milea  NAV.  of  its  mouth,  in  a  snowy  peak  of  the 
Hindookhooah,  called  Son  Chukesur.  TJiia  stream  haa  been  mistaken  by  the 
neighbouring  Afgliauna  for  the  principal  stream  of  the  Indun.  From  the  N. 
aide  of  the  same  mountain  the  Shu^ba  ri^^e.^  and  runa  W.  to  the  Khaus.hkaur 
river.  Tlie  Koorrum  is  a  pretty  large  stream,  rising  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Huryoob^  E.N.E.  of  Ghiznee,  and  which,  after  a  coui"se  of  115  miles,  joins 


'  '*  Elphlustoa"!)  map  contradict!!  his  dewcriplion,  fur  th<'re  the  S^wad  river  entei* 
tilt'  Koinmn  b«^lttw  lIuiihtDiiggiir,  instead  of  above  or  tn  thf  W.  of  it,  ami  not  into  the 
northiTti  braiirh,  hs  lie  aaj's,  but  below  the  point  wherw  thfy  n.11  unite  into  one  qtretun. 
Ill  aiintli^r  plaw  he  mnkestlie  Biirrindoo,  nr  rjvpr  of  Boonrrt'^  entfTth«  Indus  at  l>er- 
lh:nd  20  mili'i  above  Torbaila,  where.'W  hj»  intip  mak«^«  it  eiiliT  the  Itidiii*  nion>  than  SO 
mill's  below  Torbaila^  or  40  milns  below  DerlM-nd.  it  is  iinpos^slble  for  \vant  of  further 
Infortnntion  to  say  wliflh«r  th"?  verbal  description  or  the  mnp  in  thes**  iiistnrici«  berightt 
but  siirh  bti'tb  auitiot  bi*.  ^Ir  Elphinston  biu  candEidly  Hcknuwled^^d  uii  error  in  bia  map 
»^t«p«cun£  the  counjo  of  the  ISijore  river,  whii^h  Ih'  mjikes  to  run  S.  K.  to  th«  Sewad 
^  Tiv«r,  and  to  Join  it  halfway  below  the  coufluftife  of  (he  Punjfora  juhJ  Lundye  river*. 
•He  now  says  that  th*  Bijnre  riv^r  juina  ih«  Punjnorn  rivw  a  uiorcti  ©r  two  above  iU 
jimH?ticm  with  the  Luiidye  rivpr,  bo  that  it  runs  to  the  N.E.  InstjeHd  of  to  th»"  S.  E,  a« 
in  tlie  map.  It  in  joinrd  by  the  Jondol  or  Chindoul  river  a  march  below  Bijore  in 
'itH  counw  to  the  PtirjjcoDi.  Ilennel  ol-io,  in  hi*  map,  makes  the  Hijnrr  nud  Chindoal 
Tiven*  fall  into  the  Punitora  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Luudye  ;  and,  indeed* 
the  fact  19  pliun  fr«>m  lliiber  himself,  who  teils  tis  that  he  marchf^d  from  Bijore  to  ita 
|ttnotion  with  th(?  I'htndftn),  and  frcnn  thene«  to  the  Junction  of  the  Bijore  river  with 
the  rtinjcorii,  Husbtnu^^jfiir,  thoutih  it  be  plainly  on  ihe  Sewitd  river,  isaltto  placed,  in 
KlphLuston'a  iiuip,  on  the  Knnmiu,  imniediataty  bwlow  the  confluen«^e  of  the  three 
hrauebea,  tind  above  the  junction  uf  the  Sewad  with  the  Kamma.  The  truth  Mem* 
to  he  thia,  that  Huahtnug^ir  atandu  on  the  Sewad  river,  which  a  few  roHM  ■-*' — 
erit«rs  the  Kamma* 
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the  Indm  3  miles  E.S.E.  of  KagnlwuUa,  The  l>ed  of  tliis  stream,  when 
tTOHsed  hy  the  Brilbh  embassy,  in  Fe!iruar>%  was  3|  farloii|irH  hroa<],  the 
stream  shiillovv,  with  only  one  fool  wnter,  tfie  bed  sandy,  but  its  dc^HLxnit 
i»  rery  pit'iit,  and  it  tnuLSt  be  very  rapid  on  the  melting  of  the  snow.  It 
waa  tht'n  at  its  hnvef^t  point,  ainl  mnst  in  summer  he  a  di^ep  and  pnwerfui 
stream.  A  number  of  t-anal?*  l^ronjjjit  from  it  into  tlii*  ErsBkhail  valley  con- 
Hiderably  diminish  its  fitreans  near  its  junction  with  the  Indus.  It  is  joined 
by  the  (lumbela  at  Lukkee.  The  next  Htream  to  the  S.  is  t!ie  Govmi,  a  river 
of  muL-h  longer  course  than  the  Koorum  :  but  its  wfttei-s  notwithstanding 
never  reach  thn  Indus,  but  wlion  swelled  by  thn  rains.  This  river  ib  the 
Cow  J/M^/of  D'Anville,  Kirkpatrjck,  and  Betmel^  and  ban  been  confuunded 
hy  tbi'ni  with  the  Koonim,  or  the  river  of  Bugbzan  and  Bunnoo.  D'An- 
ville  represents  this  dimbmtive  stream  a^  lar*rer  than  the  InduM  or  the 
Kamma  i  and  Heimel  calls  it  the  Great  liiver  qf^  Bnngttsfi,  whereas  the 
Runj^riitsbate  i^  not  watered  by  that  river  at  alU  hut  hy  the  Ki>orum,  which 
ia  but  a  small  Htream  compared  to  the  Kamma,  or  river  of  CaubuL  Dif- 
ferent otlier  KtreamH  to  the  S,  of  the  Goniul,  isawe  from  the  mountains  at 
Zirkunee,  Deraubund^  Choudwa,  Wukwa,  all  ninninp;;  through  valleys,  aiid 
the  two  latter  completely  pierce  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  one  itaing  in 
Sput^ta  and  the  other  in  the  IMoosakliail  dintriet,  both  \V.  of  that  range,  aiid 
both  reaching  the  Indus  when  swelled  with  the  rain. 

Lake  (if  AubhtftudehPj^  There  ia  only  one  small  lake  in  all  Afghaun- 
istaun.  It  ia  called  Auhisfnudeh,  which  in  Persian  means  '  standing  wa- 
ter,' and  lies  to  the  S.  of  Gbiznee.  The  tract  Burrounding  this  lake  forms 
a  basin,  of  which  it  m  the  centre,  and  is  fiee  from  hiiJh,  moderately  fertile, 
forming  the  highest  part  of  the  elevated  u[dai»d  of  (ihiznee.  All  the 
streama  to  the  W.  of  the  Mummye  range,  N.  of  Guashteh,  S.  of  Gliiz- 
nee,  and  E.  of  Mookloor,  ran  into  this  lake,  as  the  Puttsse^  the  Jilga,  the 
Gua»titeh,  and  others.  In  dry  weather  this  lake  is  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  diameter,  hut  it  is  twice  as  much  after  floods.  Iih  water  is  Mjdt,  It  ap- 
pears, from  Baber*s  description  of  it,  to  be  much  frequented  by  water- 
fowl of  various  kinds. 


CHAP.      III.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCT10N& 

Climaie.^  AfghaunisUun^  like  India,  is  subjected  to  tlie  S.W.  monsoon, 
but  in  a  much  less  degree^  (its  force  hein*,^  exhausted  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  wea,)  and  i«  not  at  all  perceptible  at  Candahar.  It  is,  however, 
mucli  more  ielt  in  the  north-eastern  part,  whicli  it  receives  from  the  E. 
The  countries  under  the  Htndookhoosh,  teuch  as  Pockholee,  Boonere,  and 
Sewad,  have  all  a  ebme  of  the  monscmn  rains,  which  diminish  as  they  go 
W.,  and  at  Sewad  are  reduced  to  a  month  of  clouds,  with  occasional 
showers,  near  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  The  rain  which 
falls  in  winter,  and  which  assumes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  place,  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  agricuhnre 
than  the  S.W.  nionsoun.  Except  in  the  districts  above-sppcified,  it  is  the 
most  conhith'rable  rainy  season  in  Afghuuni^taun.  Where  it  falls  in  the  form 
of  soow  it  is  the  most  beneficial  to  iigriculture,  but  where  it  falls  sa  rain  it 
ia  less  so  than  that  of  tlie  spring,  the  interior  quantity  of  the  latter  being 
more  than  compensated  by  the  opportuneness  of  its  fall.  The  spring  rain 
fails  generally  at  diJferent  times,  for  a  fojtnigbt  in  some  places,  and  for  a 
month  in  others.     Both  thb  and  the  winter  rain  come,  it  is  Kaid»  from  the 
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iW.     From  tlie  varied  nature  of  the  surface  in  A%lmiii)istftuii,  the  cliuiate 
rinost  be  nt^cesharily  very  vartuua;  iiiiich  more  so,  than  firotu  the  mere  dif- 
I  ferenco  of  latitude.     Il  in  also  materially  affected  by  the  direction  of  the 
[prevailing  wimls.     Some  blow  over  anawy  tnouiitains,  others  are  heated  in 
t  mmimer  and  rendered  cold  in  winter  by  pasHing  over  deserts,  some  places 
[  are  refreshed  in  summer  by  breezes  from  moisler  countries,  and  some  are 
[  io  surrounded  by  hills  as  to  be  inacceiisible  to  any  wind  whatever.     In  the 
f  plain  of  Caubul  the  wind  in  spring  blows  incesRantly  from  the  N.,  and  in 
I  lience  called  the  breeze  of  Perwaun,  a  town  N.  of  Cnuhul,  at  the  fcwjt  of 
I  the  Hindooklioosh.     In  the  district  of  Peshawer,  which  w  a  low  plain, 
[  Burrounded  by  hills  except  on  the  E.,  the  air  is  much  confined  and  the  heat 
I  greatly  increased.     In  the  summer  of  1B09,  eateemed  as  a  mild  one,   the 
I  Ihermometer,  (^uflpendeil  in  a  tent  artificially  cooled,  stood  for  several  days 
\mt  112"  and  US'",  which  is  as  high  as  in  the  hott«st  partB  of  India,  and  iti 
L  greatest  heat,  in  the  suiu  Mr  Eiphinaton  judges,  would  be  120°,  and  lU 
f  greatest  depression  in  the  course  of  the  year  25".     But  the  duration  of  this 
[  Beat  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  an  Indian  Bumnier^  and  is  compensated  by  a 
I  much   colder   winter,   and  the  i*now-clad   peaks  of  the  sublime  Hiudoo- 
[  kboonh   are   ever   in   sight,  cxliibiting  the  appearance  of   eternal  winter. 
I  After  tbf?  middle  of  July  a  cold  wind  sets  in  from  the  E.,  which  produces 
L  cool  and  cloudy  weather,  and  winter  is  reckoned  to  commence  in  the  latter 
[  half  of  September,  and  tlie  succeeding  months  grow  progressively  colder 
I  till  February,  and  hoar  frost  frequently  covers  the  ground  to  the  middle  of 
I  Marcb^  in  the  mornings-      After  that,  the  solar  heat  increa«^s  so  much»  as 
[  Io  be  disajgreeable  by  8  A.  m.*  and  the  weather  gets  gradually  hotter  till 
I  May,  when  the  very  wind,  which  previously  tempered  the  increasing  hear> 
[becomes  it^^elf  heated-      Western  Afghauni^taun  ia,  however,  colder  than 
Eastern  Afgliaunistaun  ;    as  a  proof  of  this,  the  western  winds  are  much 
colder  than  those  from  tb«  east.     But  the  coldest  parts  are  those  immc' 
diately  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  dividing  range.     Though  Candahar  ban, 
comparatively,  a  hot  clinmie,  and  baa  no  snow  in  winter,  yet  it  gets  gra- 
dually colder  to  the  S.  N.  and  E.    In  this  last  direction,  as  we  aacend  the 
valley  of  the  Tuniuk,  the  cold  increases  at  every  stage  and  the  summer 
heat  propoitionalty  diminishes.    Even  at  Kelautee  Gbiljee  snow  falls  often 
and  lasts  long,  and  the  Tumuk  is  often  froz:en  so  an  to  bear  a  man,  and  yet 
il  ia  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Turnuk  valley.     In  the  high  tract,  S.  of  that 
valley,  the  cold  is  very  great.     To  the  N.  of  Ghiznee  the  cold  gradually 
diminishes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Kobdamaun  and  Kobistaun,  N.  of  Caubul, 
where  It  again  increaae«,  and  that  gmdually,  as  the  country  rises  towards 
the  Hindookboosh.     Caubul  itself  being  lower  than  Ghiznee,  and  more 
inclosed  by  biils,  is  not  »o  cold  as  it.     The  cold  of  wit»ter  ia  equal  to,  and 
more  steady,  than  that  of  England  \  but  the  summer  is  much  hotter,  in  bo 
much  so,  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  its  influence 
during  that  season.     The  climate  may  be  generally  pronounced  dry,  and 
little  subject  to  rain,  fogs,  or  clouds.     We  kno,v  too  little  of  the  climate 
to  say  precisely  what  is  its  degree  of  salubrity.     The  inhabitants  appear 
generally  stout,  active,  and  of  larger  size  than  those  of  India,  and  few  of 
those  epidemic  diseases^  which  tnakf^  so  much  havoc  in  otlier  countries,  as 
the  plague,  cholera  morbus,  and  yellow  fever,  are  known  there.     Fevers 
and   agues   are   common   in   autumn,   and   are   nometiraes  felt  in   spring. 
Coughs,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  climate  whose  variations   lU-e   sudden 
and  frequent,  are  very  common  and  tioublej^ome,  and  dangerous  in  winter. 
The  small-pox  carrie«  off  many,  and  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  not  yet 
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b^^on  mtrodwced  into  comindii  practice.     Ophtlmlmia  is  a  cotniiion  dis' 


Animuh.']  Lions  are  mri^,  but  liojers  aiic!  li^opards  are  numerous  in 
Eastern  Afghauinstauii-  Wolves,  hya?im«*  jackals,  foxea,  and  bares,  are 
abundnnt.  Bears  ar«  very  common  in  all  tb*»  woody  tnomitaina.  Many 
kinds  of  deer,  incliidintf  the  elk»  are  found  in  all  the  uiouiitainij,  but  ante- 
lopes are  rarfi^  and  confined  to  the  plains.  Wild  sheep  and  wild  goatH  are 
common  in  tbe  eastern  bills.  Porcupines,  bedi^e-bops,  mangooses*  ferret«> 
and  wild  dog^s,  are  numerous,  and  apes  ai'e  found  in  tliR  valley  of  tbe 
Kliausbkftur  river.  In  tbo  niouiitaina  ibe  flying-fox  is  found.  C'aul>nl  was 
once  a  fjjcat  mart  for  horses,  not  less  than  G0,000  being  annually  brought 
into  this  country  from  the  Usbec  Tartars.  Sheep  ia  llie  ja^reat  wtock  of  the 
pastoral  tribes,  of  tbe  kind  called  in  Persian  doomha^  baring  tails  a  foot 
broad,  almost  entirely  composed  of  fat,  A  lun^-baired  species  of  cats, 
called  hooratik9f  is  much  esteemed,  and  great  mimberj^  of  this  species  aro 
annually  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  reujarkahle  that 
neither  elephanta  nor  rhinocerosea  are  now  to  be  found  W.  of  tbe  loduH,  al- 
though the  latter  exi&.ted  in  Baber's  days*  and  the  former  in  those  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  seems  to  have  procured  tbem  in  ibe  lower  valley« 
of  Sewad  and  Boonere,  near  the  Indus.  I'liat  both  are  not  now,  as  then, 
to  be  found,  seems  evidence  that  tbe  country  is  better  peopled  and 
more  cultivated  than  in  those  dap.  The  feathered  tribes,  both  wild, 
tame,  and  aquatic,  are  numerous.  Of  eagles  there  are  two  or  three  species, 
antl  of  hawks  many.  Herons,  cranee,  and  storks,,  are  coinuKni,  a§  are  wild 
ducks,  geese,  bwans,  partrii^es,  quaih*  aud  that  beautiful  bird  the  Greek 
partridge,  called  in  India  the  hiil-chuckore^  and  cupk  by  tbe  Persians  and 
Afghauns.  Cuckoos  which  are  rare,  and  mag|)ips  which  are  unknown,  in 
India,  abound  in  Afghauniataun,  but  neither  peacocks  nor  panots  exist  there. 
Of  tlie  reptiles  of  thia  country,  tbe  snakcM  are  mostly  innocent,  but  the  scor- 
pions of  Peshawer  arc  notorioua  fur  ibeir  size  and  venom,  yet  their  bite  is 
aeldoni  or  never  fatal.  Tliere  are  no  crocodiles,  but  turth»8  and  tortoises 
are  common. 

Vegetation.^  Very  little  k  known  of  the  vegetation.  The  best  account 
we  have  is  from  Baber  himself,  who  is  lavish  in  his  praises  of  it,  but  it 
nujBt  be  remembered,  that  tliough  a  florist  he  was  no  botauts^t,  and  Mr 
Elphinston  was  no  farther  W.  than  Pesbawer,  Both  he  and  Baber  agree 
in  their  admiration  of  tbe  beautiful  plain  of  Pesbawer,  covered  with  a  va- 
ried profusion  of  the  richest  vegetation.  The  orchard*  scattered  over  tiie 
country,  contain  a  profusion  of  plum,  apple,  peach,  pear,  quince,  and  pome- 
granate-trees^ which  di-splay  a  varii»iy  aiul  brilliancy  of  blossom,  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  excelled,  whilst  tbe  uncultivated  paita  present  a  thick 
elastic  soil,  never  equalled  but  in  some  parts  of  England,  This  rich  plain 
is  also  plentifully  irrigate*!  by  water-courses  and  canals.  Never  was  a 
spot,  eaya  Elphinst^»n,  of  tbe  same  extent  better  peopled.  The  hearings  of 
a2  vill^es  were  taken  from  one  height,  all  within  the  compass  of  four 
miles,  all  large,  neat,  clean,  and  set  oft'  with  trees.  Eveiy  stream,  how- 
ever small,  had  a  little  bridge  of  masonry,  ornamented  with  a  small  tower 
at  each  end.  TJie  greater  part  of  tbe  trees  on  the  plain  were  mulberries 
or  other  trees.  Several  picturesque  groups  of  trees  adorn  tbe  plain,  and 
tamariwka  here  grow  to  tbe  height  of  40  feet.  Baber  praiaes  tbe  anenio- 
nies  and  other  wild  dowenj  tliat  ornament  tbe  meadows  of  Pesbawer  :  El- 
phinston,  on  the  contrary,  saw  none  of  these,  but  says  that  the  WTint  of 
these  was  fully  compensated,  in  hts  eye®,  by  the  ^tolxwttwft.  «A  ^'Wi!^<^W4.% 
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and  oilier  weeils  so  common  in  EtiglantL  Roaes  are  abundant.  Eng-tiali 
flowern  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  PeHhawer  ;  but  the  le^ardene  of  Caubul 
lire  die  bua-^t  of  the  Af||^hauii».  The  fruits,  both  of  cold  and  hot  climates, 
are  foumi  in  the  vicinity  of  Caubul.  Those  of  the  cold  districts  are  grapes, 
pomegranates,  apricots,  pears,  apple«i,  quinctw,  jujubes,  damaoup,  almonds, 
and  walnuts,  all  in  tfieat  abundance.  The  cbeiry-trees  were  introduced 
by  BalM»r  himself  from  India,  and  now  thrive  well.  The  fruit*  of  the  hot 
liliniates  arc  oraiig;eH,  citrooH,  aiiiloks,  and  8u^ar-cane,  The  wine«  of  Dereh- 
Kur  are  famous  over  all  the  Luint^haiiato,  and  are  of  two  kind*^,  yellow 
iiirl  red.  The  grapes  of  Glnznee  are  superior  to  those  of  Caubul,  and  ita 
nieloiH  more  abundant.  Madder  is  tiie  chief  object  of  cultivation  in  this 
district,  and  is  the  iiio^t  profitable  crop.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Hindoo- 
Ithooah  are  many  forests  of  pines,  firs,  oaks,  and  n>astic.  The  pistachio- 
tree  grows  wihi  in  the  Hin(h>kohoo.sli,  Amongst  the  inountiiin-pines  tho 
Jelgoozeh  '\A  remarkable  for  cones  larji^er  than  artichokes,  which  contain  seeds 
Tesemhling  piHtachio-nutn.  To  the  S.  of  Ghiznec  the  country  U  destitute  of 
wood,  hut  in  the  plain  of  Shilgwr  many  planes  and  poplars  are  planted  for 
the  sake  of  the  timber,  the  want  of  which  is  felt  over  all  ihia  region. 

Mineralogy/.'}  Little  h  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  Afghaunistaun. 
Gold  in  found  in  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  Hindooklioosli.  The 
fable  of  vet(etable  ^old  found  in  the  country  of  the  Yusufzyes  ariaes  from 
the  particles  of  gold  vva'^hed  into  the  field**  when  those  etreains  are  in  flood. 
Baber  says  that  dien-  are  mine^  of  silver  and  lazuUte  in  the  hills  of  Ghor- 
hund.  The  former  Is  found  in  gmall  quantities  in  the  country  of  the  Kau- 
feers,  in  the  upper  ridL'cs  of  the  HiiidookhooHh,  and  whole  clifls  of  lazu- 
lite  overhanfj  the  river  of  Kaushkaur,  between  Chitraul  and  the  Yuaufz}'e 
country,  Miaes  of  lead  and  antimony  mixed  occur  in  the  country  of 
the  Afridees,  and  in  that  of  tl»e  Hassaurebsi,  «»f  lead  in  Upper  Bun^sh, 
and  in  the  districta  of  the  Zmurrees  and  the  Kaukera.  Iron  is  abundant 
among  the  Vizeerees,  in  the  district  of  Bijore,  and  the  adjoining  bills,  where 
are  also  indications  of  copper.  Alum  is  made  from  the  clay  at  Kalla- 
bauerhj  wliere  are  alHo  whole  cliffs  of  rock-salt. 

State  of  AgricnUure,^  The  husinefia  of  cultivation  is  conducted  in 
Afghauniwtaun  by  6ve  cla^^ie^  of  persons  :  I,  Proprietor  who  cultivate 
their  own  lands.  2.  Tenanta  who  pay  rent,  either  in  money  or  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce.  3.  Iiuzgut\t,  the  same  as  the  metayeri^  in 
France.  4,  Hired  labourers ;  and  5.  V^illeins,  who  cultivate  their  lords* 
lands  without  wages.  Landed  property  is  more  equally  divided  here  thau 
in  most  countriLS.  Small  proprietors  are  numerous.  One  great  reason  of 
this,  is  tlie  Moliamniedan  law,  which  enjoins  the  equal  division  of  every 
man  s  estate  among!^!  all  his  son^^,  wliicli  prevents  the  ^reat  accumulation 
of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  consequently  of  a  powerful 
hereditary  lamled  arintocracy.  The  value  of  land  is  said  to  be  from  9  to  12 
years'  purchase,  and  the  longest  period  of  a  lease,  five  years.  Labourers 
are  hired  and  paid  chiefly  by  the  buzgtirs.  The  general  time  of  service  Is 
nine  months,  and  the  common  rate,  when  they  are  paid  in  money,  is  30 
rupees  or  £3  I5.f.  besides  food  and  clothing.  In  to\snis  the  common  wages 
of  a  labourer  are  4^(/,  a  day  with  foocl,  and  in  Candahar  from  6rf  to  Id  a 
day.  In  Caubul  5lbs,  of  wheat  may  be  had  for  2d^  and  in  the  country 
the  banie  sum  will  purchase  one  half  more.  There  are  two  harvests  in 
most  partes  of  Afghaunistaun  aunually,  one  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  in 
autumn,  and  another  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn  and  reaped  in  sutnmer. 
Turnips  are  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  u  food  for  caule.     Ginger, 
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tuniaeric,  and  8ugai*-aim),  are  grown  in  the  eaRtern  parts,  but  ihe  cullivn- 
tit>n  of  the  ta»t  is  caiifined  to  the  dch  plains.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  com- 
mon over  the  wliole  countrj,  under  the  narae  of  bttd^njur.  Madder 
abounds  over  all  the  western  parts,  lliia  root  m  only  found  in  cold  cli- 
mates* and  with  it  most  of  India  is  supplied  from  Afghnuniiitaun.  To- 
bacco IS  generally  cultivated  as  a  favourite  plant,  the  Afghauns  being  much 
additned  to  the  use  of  mmft. 

Cammfirce.^  Afj^haur  istaun,  being  a  very  mountainous  inland  country, 
ivitliout  a  singlH  navigable  river,  and  containing  a  population  principally 
pastoral,  has  hut  little  co-timerce,  and  that  conducted  wholly  by  caravans. 
Its  Bxportable  articles  ar^*  hut  few,  and  these  are  principally  fruits  and 
horses.  Lying  hetween  Persia,  Toorkistaun,  and  India,  it  h  merely  a 
thoroufirhfare  for  the  merchaniti  of  these  countries.  Its  chief  commerce 
wsis  with  India,  but  it  ban  declined  much  of  late»  from  the  unsettled  Htate 
of  the  country,  peq>etually  changing  ma&ters,  and  the  growing  extent  of 
British  domination  in  India-  Formerly,  there  was  a  great  exportation  of 
horses  from  Toorkistaun  through  Cauhul,  for  supplying  the  Indian  armies. 
Lai|;:e  armies  of  horse  are  now  cFianged  for  small  ones  of  infantry,  and 
there  our  officerfs  prefer  Arabian  »leeds.  The  native  armies  have  al!*o 
diminished,  as  the  circle  of  their  power  has  been  circumscribed,  and  if  the 
breeding  Ateeds  of  the  India  company  be  sucresaful,  the  horrte-trade  be- 
tween ToorkisLaun  and  India,  through  Cauhul,  will  be  annihilated  ;  but 
the  internal  commerce  in  horses  is  increasing,  many  of  the  Afghaun  farmers 
buying  them  now  who  never  thought  of  doing  bo  formerly. 


CHAP.  IV.-POPULATlON-LANUUAtiE— EELIGiON. 

Ok  the  aubject  of  population  we  have  nothing  but  mere  conjecture*  Wiilst 
the  Afghaun  domination  wa^  at  it8  height;^  the  population,  it  i^  estimated 
by  ElphiihHton,  ninat  have  been  14,000,000  at  lean.  But  in  the  preiient 
dismembered  («tnte  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  it  in  impossible  to  »ay  what 
is  the  population  of  Afghaunistaun  Proper,  in  distinction  from  those  nu^ 
meroua  provineea  lately  comprehended  politically  under  that  name.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  coutesHecily  Afgbauns,  but  what  proportion 
these  hear  to  the  other  classes,  cannot  he  determined.  Ibdbi  estimates  the 
w^hole  population  at  6,500,000»  but  he  inclux!es  Seiataun  ajtd  Mooltaun 
under  Afghaunistaun,  an  also  Baulk  and  Badakshann,  Elphinston  calcu- 
lates the  whole  number  of  Afgbauns  at  4,S0f)»OO0,  but  in  this  he  inclmlea 
the  Afgbauns  of  Heraut,  and  of  ita  population  m  a  distinct  pronnce  he 
gifes  no  account,  nor  indeed  could  he  without  documents.  But  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  accounts,  the  !>nlk  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
raut are  Taujiks,  whilst  those  of  the  Paropamisaii  country  are  Tarttirs,  and 
those  of  Seistann  ai'e  all  Taujiks,  if  his  entimate  be  adopted,  we  caimol 
reckon  the  Afgbauns  under  4,000,000,  excluding  those  of  Heraut.  He 
classes  the  Afghaunsuncler  the  three  great  dirijsious  of  Doornunees^  Ghil- 
jieSf  and  Berdooruneen^  the  two  former  belonging  to  the  western  part,  and 
ttie  last  to  the  eastern  part,  of  Afghaunistaun ;  besides  these  there  arc  a 
great  number  of  minor  tribes. 

Chara€tet\'\  The  Afghaun**  being  composed  of  a  great  many  tribes 
have  a  proportionate  modification  of  character.  The  Dooraunees,  (ihiljies, 
Euzofzyeii,  ami  Cankers,  differ  from  each  otber  in  several  traits  of  dis(»o- 
»iticm.     Tlie  Duoniunees  bear  the  pre-emiueivce  foT  \\ci*\rt\sX\\'^ ,  t^wax%^» 
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and  elevation  of  cliaracter,  for  liberality,  and  humanity.  They  are  the 
most  polished  mce,  and,  unlike  moat  other  Afgtiaun  tribes,  thoy  have  no 
internal  feud?*-  The  Ghiljies  are  more  turbalent  and  less  civilized  than 
the  Dtjomuapes,  and  their  chiefs  liave  not  the  same  influence  over  their 
respective  triltes  as  those  of  the  former,  and  hence  internal  fonds  are  fre- 
quent. When  the  GliiljieH  were  under  a  kind  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, the  chiefs  were  pos8C9»ecl  of  auifiority  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
concema  of  their  respective  tribes.  But  with  the  fiill  of  the  monarchy 
the  chiefs  pn**dually  lost  that  power  they  then  possessed  ;  and  a  democracy 
ill  every  tribe  baa  succeeded,  which  given  rise  to  perpetual  internal  feada. 
The  Enzofzyes  are  the  most  turbulent  and  rapacious  of  all  the  Afj^hann**. 
Every  community,  however  small,  is  independent  of  another^  and  they  lire 
in  almost  constant  mutual  hostility.  The  Euzofxyes  of  the  upper  coun- 
tries, compared  with  those  of  the  plains^  are  remarkably  sober,  anti  free 
from  vice,  whilst  ihe  latter  are  notorious  for  every  vice.  The  Caukers 
are  rude,  ignorant,  and  peacealde,  and  have  nothing  of  the  predatorj'  cha- 
racter common  to  the  other  Afij^haims,  Hospitality  is  a  common  feature 
of  the  Afghaun  character.  Their  manners  are  frank  antl  open,  and  they 
want  the  subtlety  and  mendacity  of  the  Persians.  They  are  alt  fond  of 
independence,  whicli  in  carried  to  euch  an  extreme,  aa  to  tiave  produced 
anarchy  amongst  most  of  the  tribes.  They  are  divided  into  almost  innu- 
merable petty  clans,  but,  unlike  our  Scotlsh  Iligblandera,  the  clanuiiih 
at  tad  I  me  nt  of  the  Afghauns  h  moro  to  the  coramunity  thaii  to  the  chief, 

Planners  and  Customs^'j  Tho  manner  of  life  is  very  varioua  among 
the  AfghauoH,  who  may  be  divided  into  the  two  cla<*sea  of  shepherda  and 
agriculturists,— or  the  dwelb^rs  in  tents,  and  tho  dwellei's  in  houses,  ITie 
former  are  inojst  numerous  iu  the  west ;  the  latter  in  the  east :  the  number 
of  the  former,  in  Elphinston's  opinion,  Keems  to  be  diminishing,  and  those 
of  the  latter  increaHvni^.  Tiiis  In  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pastoral 
population  and  their  flocki,  which  has  cotnpfilleil  the  shepherd,  wlio  found 
his  meana  narrowed  as  !«ia  wants  exten<led,  to  add  to  hi 3  mean.s  of  sup- 
port by  tillai^e,  a  change  by  wliich  ten  acre^i  are  made  to  supptirt  more 
moulha  than  as  many  railea  could  do  befoie.  The  tents  of  the  Afghaun 
ahepherd^  are  all  black,  bein^^  made  of  coari*e  black  blankets,  or  black 
camlet,  x^  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  Pertiia.  Their  manners  and  mode 
of  life  m'e  much  the  same  as  those  of  other  pastoral  tribes;  they  are  hos- 
pitable, social,  fond  of  stranger^^,  conversible,  and  ad(ticted  to  mutual  visit- 
ing, and  hunting  parties.  In  to^vii^  tlie  Afghaunti  are  greatly  addicted  to 
emoking.  No  people  are  more  sociable  than  they.  Be^ide^  the  large 
untertainments  on  marriages  antl  similar  occayionsj  they  have  parties  of 
five  or  six  to  dine  with  them,  as  often  as  they  can  aftbrd  to  kill  a  sheep. 
After  dinner  they  ait  and  smoke,  or  form  a  circle  to  tell  Htories  and  sing. 
The  old  men  aro  the  great  story  tellers,  which  are  of  kings  and  viziera, 
of  genii  and  fairies,  but  principally  of  love  and  war.  These  storiea  are 
often  mixed  with  songs  and  ver^t-s,  and  always  end  in  some  moraL  The 
Dooraunee^  delight  in  the  dance  of  the  altum  or  gfioomhoor,  in  which  the 
dancers  go  through  a  number  of  attitudes  and  figures,  sliouting,  clapping 
llieir  handsj  and  snapping  their  fingers.  Ev'ery  now  and  then  they  join 
hands,  and  move  slow  or  fast  according  to  the  music,  all  joining  in  chorua* 
When  Elpliinston  was  shown  thin  dance*  a  love  song  was  Huiig  to  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  tune,  very  simple,  and  simitar  to  a  ScoLish  air.  Polygamy 
i»  allowed  by  th«  iMohainmedan  law,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  content 
tfwmselvea  with  one*  wife.     Women  of  the  lower  orders  cihare  alt  the  (io- 
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mestic  amusements  of  their  busbancU.  llio^e  in  t4)wm  go  veiled  ;  but  in 
tlj«  country  they  go  unveiled,  except  when  a  mau  appears  with  whom  they 
are  not  acquainted,  and  they  seldom  come  into  the  puhlie  apartment  of 
their  houst'H  wheti  a  stranger  in  there.  They  are  not,  bowever^  scrupulouH 
on  this  point  with  Armenians,  Persians,  or  Hindoos,  whom  they  count 
for  ntitbini:^.  Tliey  treat  guests  when  their  husbands  are  absent  with  the 
utmost  hospitality,  but  the  moral  conduct  of  the  country  women,  espo* 
ciaUy  tbose  of  the  shepherd  clasa,  is  exemplary. 

LanguageJ\      In  the  days  of  ftultan  Baber  not  less  than  eleven  langTiajLjes 
were  spoken  in  Afghaunistaun  :  viz.  Ambic,  Peman,  Toorlvee,  Hindee,  Mo- 
golee,  Afghanee,  Pustiawee,  Purauncbee,  Goberee,  Burmkee,  ami  Lumgha- 
nee,  and  be  doubts  whether  so  many  distinct  races  and  different  languages 
could  be  found  in  any  other  coonlry.    This  enumeration  nearly  corresponds 
to  actual   fact.     Persian  anil  Turkish  are  both  epolken  by  the  Taujiks  and 
Kuzzilbaushes  ;  the  Hindkees  epeak  a  dialect  of   Hindoostanee  resembling 
the  Punjahee ;  the  Arab  tribes  seem  to  ba%*e  tost  their  language  whicli  they 
spoke  in  Baber  s  time ;  the  Deggaunee  language  ia  tliat  called  Lumghanee^ 
and   is  a  mixture  of  Shan^crit  and  modern  Persian,  with  some  Pushtoo 
word.4,  and  a  very  large  miJtture  of  some  unknown  root ;  and  the  Pusba- 
weea,  a  brancli  of  Taujilc*,  Shuhoaneea,  and  Turyeesj  tipeak  each  a  pecu- 
liar language.     The  Guberee  seems  to  be  the  language  or  at  least  a  dialect 
of  the  Kaufeei*8  on  the  N.  of  Afgbauni^taun.    The  Bumtkee  corresponds  to 
that  Bpoken   by   the   Bun'ukeea   of   Logur  and  Bootkauk,  a  Taujik  tribe. 
The  Furaunchcc  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Baraicbea  of  Piafieen  ;  anil  the 
3Iogalee  to  have  been  the  language   of  the  Einiaukji  and  Hazaureha  iu 
Baber's  time^  though  they  now  speak  a  dialect  of  Persian.    The  Afgliauneo 
h  the  Poo-thtoo  language  spoken  by  all  the  Afgbaun.H  or  Pooahloon  nation. 
The   origin  of  this  language  \h  unknovirn,  as  a  large  portion  of  its  words 
cannot  he  traced  to  any  of  the  ancient  kuiguages,  although  Sir  Wdliara 
Jones  conHidered  it  as  a  dialect  of  the  scriptural  Chddaic.     In  a  specimen 
of  the  Lonfa  prayer  in  the  Pooshtoo,  the  missionaries  couht  scarcely  trace 
four  words   to  the  Shanycrit,  though  half  of  them  were  quite  familiar  as 
being  current  in  tlie   Hindoostanee.     It  ia  consequently  evident  tliat  tiio 
languages  derived  from  the  Shauscrit  terminate  in  Afghan  a  i«taun,  which 
iilea  is  confirmed  by  the  Balloocbee  *lialect  to  the  S.  of  this  region.     In 
writing  Pooshtoo  the  Afghauns  generally  use  the  Persian  alphabet  and  the 
Nushk  character,  but  where  they  have  sounds  not  exprewslble  by  any  Per- 
sian letter,  they  denote  them  by  abiding  a  distinctive  point  or  mark  to  the 
Persian  letter,  which  approaches  nearest  in  sound.     Though  the  Pooshtoo 
bo  a  rough  language,  it  is  yel  manly  and  not  unpleaaing  to  an  ear  accus- 
tomed to  oriental  sounds.     It  ha^  two  diulfiCtH — the  eastern  and  we?^teni, 
which  ilifFer  as  much  from  each  other,  not  oidy  in  proTmncialioa,  but  also 
in  words,  as  English  and  Scotish,     There  are  no  authors  of  note  in  the 
Pooshtoo  more  than  a  ceutmy  and  a  half  old,  and  tliere  are  probably  no 
books*  in  it  more  than  three  centuries  olcL      Whatever  literature  the  Af- 
gliauns  possess  is  of  Persian  derivation,  and  Persian  is  still  the  langu^e 
in  whicli  all  tlie  works  having  any  science  are  composed.     There  are  a  few 
poetical  works  in  Pooshtoo,  the  most  popular  of  which  are  the  odes  of  Reb- 
maun,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Elphin- 
ston,  Khoofihaul  is  a  far  superior  poet  to  Rebraaun.  This  poetical  personage 
wiiH  khauu  of  the  Khuttuks,  who  spent  his  dap  struggling  with  the  arms  of 
Aurungzebe,  but  unsuccessfully,  though  he  maintained  the  unequal  contest 
with  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  a  Wallace.     Many  of  his  poeras  are 
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for  the  purpose  of  animating  tlie  Afghauns,  hi»  couatrymefi,  to  assert  their 
indepentlence,  and  defend  their  righti*,  to  unite  as  one  in  tbe  sacred  canii* 
aa  the  only  method  to  insure  snccefts,  Bnt  hoth  his  exertions  and  liia 
poems  failed  of  th«?ir  object ;  lie  coukl  not  prerail  on  thp.  numerous  jarring 
tribes  of  Afghauniataun  to  lay  aside  th*»ir  mutual  enmities  for  the  sake  of 
opposing  the  general  foe,  and  the  Moguls  were  victorious  in  the  issue, 
after  being  defeated  in  six  engagements  by  Kbooshaul  and  hia  few  com- 
patriotH,  His  poems  are  numerous,  and  he  likewise  composed  a  history  of 
the  Afghauns,  from  the  epocli  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  down  to  his  own 
times.  Ahmed  Shah  Dooraunee,  the  founder  of  their  late  monarchy,  was 
also  a  poet,  and  composed  a  book  of  odea,  on  which  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary was  written  by  the  Khauni  Ooloom.  He  also  composed  oden  in 
Persian^  as  did  also  hia  son  Timoor  Shah.  Their  prose  writers  are  chiefly 
on  theology  and  law.  Pen^ian,  however,  ia  the  learned  language,  and  all 
the  Perrfian  authorH  are  familiarly  read  in  AfgbauniHtaun,  but  the  leami 
and  accomplishment'*  of  the  nation  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Pers 
The  sciences  studieil  are  the  same  a«  in  Persia,  Their  method  of  stud 
them  19  quite  methodical.  A  learned  mim  of  those  countries  meeti 
with  another  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted  will  ask  him  what  scieDC 
he  hftH  studied  (a  question  which  would  puzzle  most  well-informed  Britons^ 
and  then  ask  what  liookM  he  has  rt*ail:  to  which  t!ie  other  will  reply*  up 
to  HO  and  so,  which  will  he  at  once  umlerHtood,  as  they  read  all  Imoka  in 
a  fixed  manner  like  school  boys.  Tliis  practice,  common  in  all  Moham- 
medan countries,  prevents  their  having  much  of  the  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge of  European  gentlemen,  though*  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  have 
learned,  they  generally  know  well.  The  niooUahH  are  enemies  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  Shah  Zeinaun  was  pei"><uaded  by  them  to  forbid 
the  study  of  logic  by  a  public  proclamation  as  injurious  to  the  Moham- 
medan faith* 

i?Wi^0M.]  The  Afghauns  are  all  Sooneem,  «*r  orthodox  Mnssulmen,  in 
oppotiition  to  the  Persians,  who  are  Sheeahst  or  followers  of  Alee.  Tliis 
difference  creates  a  hitter  animosity  on  both  sides.  Other  sects  are  the 
Sooffees,  the  ZukkhceSf  and  the  Rooshunee^t,  The  first  hold  the  same 
tenets  as  tliose  described  in  the  account  of  Western  Persia,  and  are  held 
in  equal  aversion  by  the  Afghaun  moollahs.  They  are  increaiiuig  among 
the  higher  orders,  and  even  among  such  of  the  moollahs  aa  are  fond  of 
dabbling  ill  mystictd  theolog),\  The  second  is  so  called  from  mooUah 
Zukkhee  its  patron  and  founder.  They  are  hostile  to  all  revelation,  and 
the  belief  of  a  futnre  states  and  are  said  to  identify  their  conduct  with  iheir 
doctrines  by  the  depravity  of  their  lives.  Their  opinions,  however,  are  far 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  moollab  Zukkhee,  and  are  precisely  those  of 
an  old  Persian  poet,  called  Kheioom,  whose  impious  language  in  a  poetic 
dress  haa  hardly  a  parallel.  These  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  very 
pievalent  amongst  the  licentious  nobles  of  the  court  of  Sliah  Mahmood, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Afghaunistaun.  Tlio  Rooshunoes  originated  in  the 
tirno  of  Akhaur  from  one  Bayauzed  Ansaureey  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Peeree  Rooshen,  or  •  apostle  of  light.'  Hia  sysiem  was  substantial ly  the 
name  with  Sooffeei'*m,  hut  to  it  he  added  the  dogma  of  transmigration, 
and  that  the  Deity  was  manifested  in  his  own  person  particularly,  as  he 
had  been  in  those  of  othf*r  holy  men,  that  all  who  did  not  believe  in  his 
opinions  were  to  be  considered  m  dead,  and  thai  consequently  their  pro- 
perty fell  to  the  lot  of  his  followers,  as  tbe  only  survivors.  A  religion 
which  thus  sanctioued   robbery  mid  spoliation  spread  rapidly  among  the 
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BerdooraunwH  till  he  was  able  to  assemble  armiee,  and  contend  with  tlie 
estabii^^hed  liovernraent.  He  wvls  at  len^h  finally  defeated  by  the  royal 
troops,  and  died  of  fati|rue  and  grief.  Some  adherent^i  of  tbis  iinpioua 
sect  stiil  remaiii  about  Fesihatver*  and  atill  more  amon^  the  Bungushees. 
So  far  Bs  respects  the  external  forms  of  their  religion  the  Afghauns  are 
very  reg-ular  ami  devout.  So  much  is  their  common  conversation  tinjied 
with  their  religion  that  one  wouh!  imagine  the  wbole  people,  from  the 
nionarcb  to  the  peasant,  were  always  ensfaged  in  holy  reflections ;  scarce 
a  sentence  is  uttered  without  some  alhision  to  tbe  Deity,  and  the  sligbt*fst 
occurrence  produces  a  pious  ejaculation.  Tliey  are  ao  greatly  addicted  to 
swearing,  that  one  would  think  them  lo  be  always  put  upon  their  oath,  as 
if  they  were  hefore  a  court  of  justice.  They  are  much  given  lo  acta  of 
charity,  as  enjoined  in  the  Koran^  and  acts  of  hospitality*  Gaming  of  all 
kinds  it  Rtrictty  forbidden.  Wine  ih  drmdc  only  by  tbe  rich,  but  an  in- 
toxicating drug,  called  //a/iff,  tliougb  wjually  unlawful,  is  used  by  tbe  de- 
bauched in  most  partH  of  tbe  country,  Tbe  Afgbauns,  however,  very  far 
surpass  both  the  Hindoos  and  IMohammedans  of  Indun  in  thb  respect.  A 
man  reeling  drunk  in  the  streets  is  a  prmligy  in  Afghaunistaun.  The 
moollaha  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  every  rank,  from  tbe  chief 
courtiers  and  ministers  to  tbe  lowest  class  in  the  poorest  and  wildest  trihes. 
They  are  collectively  called  tbe  Uiemn,  They  are  generally  active  and 
comparatively  able  men  ;  they  have  mncb  of  the  corps  de  e-fprii,  and  are 
careful  to  maintaiti  its  ascendancy.  They  are  posseased  of  tbe  most  of 
what  is  called  learning  in  Afffbaunistaun.  Tbe  education  of  the  youth, 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the  adtuinistration  of  justice  in  all  parte  of  tbe 
country  completely  under  the  royal  authority »  are  entirely  committed  to 
them.  These  adrantagea,  together  with  tbe  respect  which  their  euperior 
knowledc^e  conimanda  amongnt  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  people,  give 
them  a  paramount  influence  over  individuals  and  bodies  of  men,  enable 
them  to  check  and  control  civil  autbonly,  and  even  to  intimidate  and  en- 
danger tbe  king  himself.  It  was  by  their  influence  chiefly  tbat  Shall 
Malnnood  was  deposed  for  his  favour  to  tbe  Sbeeabs,  and  Shah  Shoojauh 
made  king  m  his  stead.  Their  influence  in  reconciling  tribes  hostile  to 
each  otiier  is  great  and  often  beneficial.  Be^^idea  tbe  regular  clergy  there 
are  many  persons  revered  for  their  own  sanctity  or  that  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  the  latter  are  tbe  Seids  or  pretended  descendentH  of  Mohamme^l, 
and  the  ft»rmer  compose  a  clasa  common  to  all  Mohammedan  countries, 
called  Fakeers,  Derwishea,  or  Calenders,  These  latter  are  Ijolieved  to  have 
ftupernatitral  powers,  afi  thoee  of  prophesying^  seeing  vii^ions^  and  working 
miraclie^.  I'heir  v«y  tombs  are  held  sacred,  and  some  of  the  moHt  cele- 
brated are  used  aa  places  of  safety  in  times  of  danger  from  rapine  or 
murder.  The  AFghauns  believe  each  of  tbe  numerous  solitudei^  in  the 
mountains  and  deserts  of  their  country  to  be  inhabiteil  by  a  lonely  demon, 
called  by  them  tbe  Ghoule  Beeahaan^  or  '  npirit  of  tbe  waste.*  He  is  re- 
presentecl  a.^  a  frightful  and  gigantic  s]iectre  who  devoui's  any  passenger 
whom  chance  may  bring  in  bis  way.  To  the  power  of  the  GbouU^w,  the 
mirage  of  tbe  de«ert,  by  which  tbe  traveller  ih  deceived  in  cronsing  tlie 
deflert,  \h  attributeil ;  tl»ey  ai-e  also  said  to  haunt  buiying-grouufls^  to  dis- 
inter the  dead,  and  devour  them.  Tbe  Afgbauns  revere  burial  places, 
which  they  jM>etically  denominate  *  cities  of  the  silent,  and  which  they 
people  with  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  sitting  each  at  the  head  of  bis  own 
grave  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  enjoying  the  odoara  of  the  flowery 
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^'bntla  htinc^  on  tbeir  toiTibs^  and  of  the  iacense  whieli  is  biirm  by  tlinr 

surviviiig  relatives* 


CHAP.  W— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— AND  ARMY. 

Afghaunistaun  is  at  present  parrelled  out  aracmg  tlie  sons  of  Fatfeli 
Kbaun,  a  t'bief  of  tl*e  Baurikzyes,  a  Dooraunee  claii,  who  lived  at  Giriflbk 
im  tilt*  HelitTuud  S»W.  of  Candahar.  During  the  iate  dv-naMty  of  Doo< 
ifluiu'e  sovereiiTTit^,  the  80verei|,m  power  was  limited  by  the  aristocmeic 
spirit  of  the  Donrimtiee  olanft,  itiuch  in  the  same  way  as  our  ancient  Scot- 
ish  aovereigiis.  He  was  obliged  to  consult  tlie  humours  of  his  contend- 
ing nobles*  and  the  peojde  in  the  tribes  considered  him  as  a  monarch  witli 
¥iry  limited  jiowei-s^  and  having  no  business  with  their  internal  concerns. 
The  varioufi  and  numerouH  tribes  constituted  so  many  petty  indeperident 
republics,  of  which  the  Dooraunee  aovereign  was  merely  the  nomittal 
heiwh  The  townn,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  vicmity,  vaih  the 
Taujika  and  tlie  foreiifn  provinces,  were  entirely  under  reg^l  goveniment 
and  control,  and  so  far  he  was  enabled  to  raise  a  revenue  iadependeni  of 
the  tribi'?*,  and  maintain  an  army  independent  of  their  aid.  He  liad  the 
Biiperinlt'udence  of  the  wliole  kingdom,  and  wm  empowered  to  levy  a  fixed 
contribution  of  tronps  and  money  proportioned  to  the  population  and  re- 
Rourceft  of  the  tribes  for  the  common  defence.  But  the  Afghauns  are 
siddoni  or  never  actuate*]  hy  one  interest,  and  pay  more  attention  to  theii- 
individual  intereata  as  tribes  than  to  that  of  the  monarch  or  the  Ktate. 
The  iuterestH  of  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  were 
often  in  collision,  and  thus  weakened  the  efficient  power  of  the  monarch. 
Tlie  tribes  obeyed  him  just  a8  they  thought  fit,  and  as  it  answered  the  in- 
terest of  the  clan.  Thin  etale  of  thing-?,  combined  with  a  total  contempt 
of  the  rights  of  regal  primogeniture,  and  the  constant  competition  for  a 
disputed  sceptre  ainongf^t  the  bouh  of  tlie  sitvereign,  gradually,  but  rapidly, 
paved  the  way  for  the  (rwiolution  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

iiciyenut^'j  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  Duoraunee  eovereigna  when  their 
power  was  at  its  utmost  waw  estimated  at  near  £,*3j000j000,  hut  one-ibirtl 
was  remitted  to  different  half-subdued  princes,  who  were  content  to  hold 
their  rerenue  as  a  royal  grant,  but  who  would  never  consent  to  giw  it  up 
to  him.  The  real  revenue  fell  a  good  deal  within  £200,000,  Of  this  a  part 
was  assigne{l  in  Jaghire,  and  another  portion  was  allotted  to  the  auppait 
of  the  Moollahs,  Dervises,  and  Seids,  and  of  mosques  and  colleges.  The 
other  half  was  received  by  the  king  till  the  civil  wars  commenced.  It 
amounted  then  to  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  kingt  independent  of  the  army^  &c.,  was  not  much  al»ove  lialf  a  crore 
of  rupees,  or  j£000,000,  and  what  remained  was  used  as  a  fund  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  Balhi,  in  his  statistical  chart  for  1828,  ham  estimated 
the  revenue  at  £1,856,000,  but  this  cannot  pogsibly  apply  to  the  state  of 
things  at  present,  but  to  what  they  were  30  ycmrs  since  when  the  monarchy 
vna  entire.  Since  1922  Afghaunistaun  ba^  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy,  and 
been  (separated  into  a  number  of  small  independent  chieftainships,  and  it 
was  therefore  absurd  to  rank  AfgbauniHtaun  as  an  independent  monarchy 
under  Shah  Mahmood  in  1828,  and  his  revenue  at  the  »um  apeciiied  in  his 
table,  when  nothing  was  left  him  hut  Heraut. 

Miikart/  PorverJ}     The  military  strength  of  the  monarchy  wa*  never 
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very  great,  though  stated  by  Ballii  at  160,000  in  time  of  war.  Tlie  great- 
est army  raised  hy  an  Afgbaan  was  UK>»000  men,  under  Timoor  Shah,  in 
1789,  when  he  marched  agaiost  Shah  Morad.  The  conduct  of  the  Doo- 
raunees  in  their  civil  wars  givea  but  a  mean  idea  of  their  niilitmy  charac- 
ter. TIjeir  armies  were  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  lO^OUO  men  on 
each  side,  and  tliese  generally  ill-paid  ajid  diacontenied.  The  victory  was 
usually  decided  by  uonie  chief  going  over  to  the  opposite  sitle,  on  which 
the  greater  pan  of  the  army  foUoweil  hia  example,  or  took  to  flight.  Even 
when  the  hattle  was  decided  by  the  sword,  little  blood  waa  shed,  and  that 
chiefly  among  the  great  khauoB  interested  in  the  reiuk,  the  common  eol- 
diera  being  quite  iuditifcreut  about  the  issue. 


CHAP.  VI.— CHIEF  CITIES. 
The   chief    cities    of   this    region   are  i    Candahafr    Caubnl,    Peshawer, 
Ghiznee,  Furrah,  and  Jellallabad. 

Vandahar.^  When  and  by  whom  this  city  was  founded  is  unknown. 
The  oriental  geographers  will  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Secunder  Zul- 
kernam,  or  *  Alexander  the  GreatJ  This  notion  liaij  also  been  adopted  by 
many  modem  geographera  and  historiana  ;  and,  arnongat  tlie  latter,  by  Dr 
lloberlson,  who  makes  it  the  ParoiKtmixan  Alexandria.  But,  as  D'An- 
i?iile  justly  ^em»rk'^^  the  name  Kandafmr^'^  does  not  come  from  Alexander, 
but  from  the  Persian  (or  rather  Turkish)  term  Kand,  denoting  *  a  fortress.' 
The  ancient  name  of  Canda^iar  was  Bahoos,  according  to  Kirkpatrick, 
quoted  by  Kennel.  This  completely  sets  aside  the  derivation  of  Candahar 
from  lacander,  or  Alexander.  The  Puropamisun  Alexandria  waa  besides 
built  at  the  Houtherti  foot  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Paropamisus,  according  to  Arrian,.  wherea^i  Candahar  is  to  the 
S.  of  the  Paropamisus,  It  stand  a  in  32"  20'  N.  lat.  and  66"  30'  E,  long., 
according  to  Elpliin»tons  map.  The  ancient  city  «tood  till  the  reign  of 
Shah  Husaein,  who  founded  a  new  city  under  the  name  of  Husneinabad. 
Nadir  Shah  again  altered  it»  site,  and  called  it  Nadimbad,  I'inally,  Ah- 
med Shah  founded  the  present  city,  an4l  denominated  it  Ahmed  Shauhee^ 
and  Axhreff-od' Belaud,  or  *  the  noblest  of  ciiies ;'  hy  which  latter  name 
and  title  it  is  mentioned  still  in  public  papers,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
courts  during  the  Dooraunee  dynasty.  But  the  ohl  name  Kandahar  still 
prevails  among  the  people.  It  is  the  capital  of  Western  Afghauistaun, 
and  in  Ahmed  Shah's  time  waa  that  of  ail  hiet  empire.  But  \m  aon  Ti- 
moor  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Cauhul.  Its  population,  accoril- 
Lng  to  Elphinston'H  information,  amounta  to  100,000  aouIs.  The  form  of 
the  city  is  an  oblong  square,  and  very  regular.  Four  long  and  broad  ba- 
zaars meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at  their  place  of  junction  is  a 
circular  Kpace  of  40  or  50  yards  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  dome,  into 
which  all  the  four  streets  meet.  This  place  m  called  the  Ckamsoo. — 
Around  it  are  shops,  and  it  may  be  consi<lered  as  the  public  market-place. 
Here  proclamations  are  maiJe,  and  the  bodieii  of  criminab  exposed  to  the 

'^  Ther«  itapbuae  calM  bandar  in  tlie  Deccan,  wbens  no  one  c«n  preteii'l.  Alexiuider 
ever  cj%in«,  and  another  of  tlie  same  name  in  Ajmeer;  and  Gandltara  \s  \\\e  SaiiiK.'nt 
uame  tor  ail  tin'  tliivc  Thr.rt*  ia  iil*o  a  place  called  Catndar  on  the  harders  of  th«  At- 
truck,  N.  E  tit'  iMe»t'h<»d,  and  a  tortn-iw  «f  gr^tit  importaHc«  in  the  tinn^  of  Jcnj^hlji 
Khiui  and  Tuint*rlaii<s  t"orre»piuiiUnif  U*  the  iimidar  or  (i.irtar  of  Isidore  of  Charaxt 
and  tHe  UimdarU  of  H«rod<»tU!i  and  Irtiny  ■  und  a  people  called  the  CiHDdsurixi  are  placed 
by  Pioletny  hctwetiu  Snastene  and  the  Indus  a  tract  correspondiiug  to  the  modem 
vnUev  nf  B'<x*0«re. 

IV.  3  A 
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popular  ga2(e.     The  four  bazaars  are  each  about  50  yard^  broad,  the  side 
coasUting  of  shops  of  ihe  same  size  and  plan. — in  front  of  which  mnM 
uuifomi  veranda  for  the  whohj  length  of  tht*  street.     Tlie  shops  are   onlyj 
one  story  high,  and  the  lofty  bouscB  of  the  town  are  seen  over  thei 
There  are  gates  iBauing  int«  the  country  at  the  end  of  all  the  bazaars,  ex^ 
cept  th«  northern  one»  where  stands  the  royal  palace  fronting  the  Chaur* 
soo.     Its  external   appearance  is  not  remarkable ;  but  it  contains  aevt 
courts,  many  buikliuga,  and  a  private  garden.    All  the  bazaars,  except  thi 
leading  to  the  palace,  were  once  planted  with  trees,  with  a  narrow  canal 
running  through  the  middle  of  each.    But  many  of  the  trees  have  withei 
and  the   canak  are  now  no   longer  visible.     The  city,  however,  is  well 
watered  by  two  large  canala,  drawn   from   the    Urghumlaub,   which 
crossed  in  diflerent   places  by  lilde  bridges.     From  thej*e  canala   watei 
courses  i-un  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  town^     All   the  other  ttreeta 
from  the  four  great  bazaars.     Though  narrow,  they  are  all  straight,  am 
almttst  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.     The  city  is  divided  into  manyj 
7ftohuilaks^  or  quarters,  each  of  wliicli   belongs  to   one  of  the   numeroi 
tribeu  and  nations   forming  the  population  of  the  place.     Almost  al 
great  Doorauneea  liave  huases  in  Candahar,  and  some  of  them  are  said 
be  large   and  elegant.     Mosques  and  cai'avauseras  ai'e  numerous.      Th 
tomb  of  Ahmed    Shah,  the   founder  of  the  city  and  dynaHty,  also  stam 
near  the  palace.     It  is  not  large,  but  it  has  a  handsome  cupola,  and  is  eh 
gantly  painted,  gilt,  and  variouMly  ornamented  within.     It  in  highly  vencr-3 
aled  by  all  the  Doorauuees,  and  is  an  asylum  against  all  enemies,  the  kii^ 
not  even  daring  to  touch  a  man  who  has  taken  refuge  there.     Wlieu  ani 
of  the  great  lords  are  discontented,  ttiey  commonly  give  out  their  inten^ 
tion  of  quitting  the  world,  and  spending  their  lives  in  prayer  at  this  tomb,] 
Candahar  is  cliiefly  built  of  brick*  often  with  no  other  cement  than  niui 
The  Hindoos,  as  is  usual,  have   the  bent  houses  of  the  common  peoph 
and  adhere  to  their  common  custom  of  building  them  very  high.     Tl 
streets  are  very  crowded   from   morning   till   night ;  and   all   the  varioi 
trades,  as  at  Feshawer,  are  carried  on  here,  except  that  of  water-sellers, 
which  is  here  unnecessary,  there  being  re^servoira  every  where,  furnished 
with  leather  bucket'*,  fitted  t(i  wooden  or  horned  handles,  for  the  people  to 
draw  water  with.     Ballad-singers  and  »lory4eUer9   are  numerous  in  the 
bazaars  ;  and  all  articles   from  the  we«t  are  in  much  greater  plenty  and 
perfection  than  at   Pcshawer.     Tlie  greater  part  of  the  population  are 
Afghauns  ;  and  the  other  inhabitants  are  Taujiks,  Eimanks,  Hindoos,  Per- 
sians, Seistaunees,  Beloochecs,  and  a  few  Usbeci^,  Arabn,  Armenians,  nnil 
Jews,  The  gardens  and  orclmrda  round  the  town  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  many  places  of  worship,  where  the  inhabitants  make  parties,  more  for 
pleasure  than  devotion,    Candaliar,  with  the  surrounding  country,  was  usu- 
ally considered  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.    In  the  days  of  Akbaur, 
both  city  and  province  were  subject  to  the  Mogul  dyna'^ty,  and  had  been  ao 
from  the  time  of  Baber  ;  but  they  were  wrested  from  Jehan  Gliir,  the  «iic- 
ce«Hor  of  Akbaur,  by  8hah  Abbas  the  Great.     In  1038  the  city  was  be- 
trayed into  the  Iiands  of  Shali  Jehaun  by  Alinurdan   Khann,  the   Persian 
governor,  who  was  disgusted  at  the  cruelty  and  incapacity  of  Shah  Sefi.    In 
1650  it  was  recovered  by  Shah  Abbas  II.,  and  remained  in  the  Persian  hand? 
till   the  revolt  of  the  Ghiljies,  who  possessed  it  under  their  hereditary 
chiefs  till   1737,  when  the   celebrated    Nadir  Shah,  having   expelled  th« 
Ghiljjes,  and  reduced  the  Abdallies  of  Heraut,  besieged  it  in  the  beginning 
of  17S6,  and  took  it,  after  a  siege  of  18  months,  by  storm,  put  the  gar- 
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rlaoTi  to  tJie  flword,  put  Hnsaeyni  Khauit,  llie  Ghiljie  chief,  tn  dealh,  and 
totally  demoljslied  llip  fortifii-ationa,  »nd  rt'movetl  t!io  iiibalMtfl^nts  to  n  mnv 
Hite,  on  which  \w  lonmled  a  new  city,  caUed,  as  ahove-mentioiied,  Nadira- 
had.  On  the  assasHination  of  that  ffreal  conqueror  in  June,  1717,  it  fell 
into  th*!  hftinis  of  Ahmed  Shall,  aiul  during  hi*  life-time  ww^  the  capital  of 
thi*  Afi^liHun  monarchy.  lt«  travidline^  distance  from  Oelfii  by  C'auhul 
is  1071  miles,  and  2074  mih-s  from  Calcutta* 

Cauhtd^  h  the  second  cupital  of  Afghautiistaun,  8mc«  the  reign  of 
Timoor  Sliah,  This  city  Ktandw  iii  3+''  10'  N,  lat.  and  69"  lo'  E.  long,, 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  of  the  same  uame^  whtcli  a  little  below 
falls  ijito  the  river  of  Ghiznee.  The  plain  on  which  it  lies  is  abundantly 
welUwatered,  and  intempersed  with  walled  village».  The  8tream  divides 
the  city,  and  in  its  vicinify  are  many  groves  and  ^aniens,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  W.  Forster,  who  passed  through  it  in  1783,  describes  it  as  a 
walled  town  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  range  of  two  united  hills,  forming  a  semicircle,  enclosing 
it  on  three  sides.  There  is  an  opening  towards  i!ie  E.  enclosed  by  a  ram- 
part ;  and  here  the  principal  roatl  enters  through  a  gate,  after  passing  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  JBaila-fmsm\  or  *  Acropolis/  stands  on  the 
part  of  the  hill  N.  of  this  entrance,  and  contains  the  royal  palace.  Balbt 
hwi  tixed  its  population  at  80,000  in  his  statistical  table  published  in  1828; 
but  the  authority  on  which  bo  has  grounded  this  estimate  not  being  there 
stated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  correct  or  erroneous.  If  the 
city  be  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  it  cannot  possibly  contain 
BO  great  a  number,  especially  as,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  low,  and  constructed  of  wood.  With  tfie 
exception  of  Mr  Forster,  none  of  our  countrymen  have  visited  Caiibul. 
But  it  would  appear,  from  Elpbinston's  information,  that  sevend  Frencli 
and  Germans  have  visited  Caubul  on  their  way  from  India  to  Europe.  It 
must  be  from  souie  such  sources  as  these  that  Balbi  has  derived  hi*  infor- 
mation. The  distance  of  Caubul  from  Delhi  by  the  roatl  is  839  miles ;  from 
Candahar  2'^'2  do.;  and  1815  from  Calcutta. 

Peshart'cr.'j  This  city  was  the  third  capital  of  the  Dooraunec  dynasty 
in  the  reign  of  Shah  Shujah  in  1810.  It  stands  on  an  uneven  plain,  and 
is  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  emperor 
Akbaur,  who  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Funjaub  to  settle  here, 
firuting  the  Afghaiins  averse  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  district  of  PeHhawer  is  called  Bekram^  both  in  Baber  and  AhuJ 
Fnzil,  On  the  site  where  Peshawer  stands  were  a  number  of  cavernous 
excavations,  collectively  called  Gurhkatri,  originally  intended  by  the  Onod- 
hista  as  so  many  cells  for  hermits  of  their  sect.  Baber  says^  that  nowhere 
else,  in  the  whole  world,  were  such  narrow  and  dark  cells  as  here.  This 
immense  excavated  cave  was  not  only  the  abode  of  hermits  in  its  numer- 
ous excavated  cells,  but  also  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  Boodhist  ilevoteea 
and  Jogees,  who  cut  off  their  hair  and  beards,  and  left  them  as  a  votive 
offering  to  the  place,  Peshawer,  from  its  convenience  as  a  connecting 
position  between  India,  Afghaunistaun,  and  Persia,  soon  became  of  great 
importance  both  iu  a  political  ami  commercial  respect,  and  subsequently  it 
rme  to  be  the  i^apital  of  tlie  Afgliaun  dominions*  and  the  occassional  resi- 
dence of  the  Dooraunee  sovereigns.  The  bouses  are  generally  built  of 
brick  in  wooden  frames,  and  are  commonly  3  stories  high,  the  lowest  au- 
propriated  to  commercial  purposes.  The  streets  are  paved,  but  narrow^ 
having  the   kennel  iu  the  centre.     The  rao^^uni^i  aia  u\iw!y«vi\3ks»  %  >Q>k\.  '^vt 
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Balla  Hissaur  and  a  fine  caravansera  are  t)ie  only  public  buildingB  wortliy 
of  notice.  The  former  is  a  castle  of  no  strength  on  a  hill  near  the  city. 
It  contains  several  fine  halls,  commands  a  romantic  view,  and  in  adorned 
with  some  spacious  and  pleasant  ^^ardens,  well  described  by  Mr  Elphin- 
•ton,  who  viaited  them  whilst  there  in  1809*  Some  of  the  palaces  are 
•plendid,  but  f&w  of  the  nobility  have  houses  liere.  The  population  h 
estimated  by  Elphiuston  at  100,000,  which  ha?^  been  adopted  by  Balbi. 
This  city  is  now,  or  was  lately,  gaixisoned  by  2  battalions  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
king  of  Lahore  s  troops,  and  was  under  the  govemmeut  of  Yar  Ali  Mo- 
bammed,  a  son  of  Futteh  Khaun,  and  now  dependent  on  Runjeet  Singb, 
This  city  is  situated  in  34'  6'  N.  lat.  and  7^  IS'  E.  long.  Its  travelliDg 
distance  from  Cauhal  is  210  mileg,  and  from  Attock  45  miles. 

Ghiznee,']  Th'ta  city  was  for  nigb  two  cetituries  the  capital  of  a  potent 
empire,  which,  in  the  daya  of  Sultaun  Mahmood,  reached  from  the  Tigrii 
to  the  GangeSj  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  laxartea.  It  was  suc- 
cessively the  capital  of  the  Ghizuevides,  the  Gauride»,  and  the  Kharis- 
mians.  But  after  the  destruction  of  the  laat^named  dynat^ty,  it  gradually 
sunk  int(»  political  insignificance ;  and  in  the  time  of  Baber,  3  centuries 
after  itiit  capture  by  Jengbis  Khan,  it  was  a  mean  place.  It  consista  st 
present  of  only  1500  houses,  bcMides  an  extra-mural  suburb.  It  stands  on 
a  height,  the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  a  pretty  large  stream,  ninning 
N.E.  from  the  Paropamiwan  mountains.  According  to  Baber,  the  stream 
is  large  enough  to  drive  4  or  5  mills.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall-  Alaoddin  Jebansus  Ghoree,  wlien  he  subdued  this  country  in  a.  d. 
1159,  broke  down  the  mound,  ruined  and  hurned  the  city  of  Ghiznee, 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  the  Ghiznevide  sul- 
tauns.  For  seven  successive  days  was  this  city  devoted  to  plunder  and 
CM-nag-e ;  and  for  this  horrible  tragedy  did  this  Ghorian  conquerci>r  obtain 
the  epithet  of  Jchansus^  or  •  he  who  aets  the  world  on  fire*'  The  tomb 
of  the  great  Sultaun  Mahmood  still  remains  undamaged  3  niileM  from  th« 
city.  It  is  a  spacious,  but  not  a  magnificent  building,  covered  with  a  ca<' 
pola.  The  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are  of  sandal  wood,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  brought  as  a  trophy  by  the  sultaun  from  the  famous  temple 
of  Sumnaut  in  Gujeraut,  which  he  sacked  in  his  last  expedition  to  India. 
The  tomb-9tone  is  of  white  marble,  on  which  are  sculptured  some  Arabic 
verges  from  the  Komn  ;  and  at  its  head  lies  the  plain  but  weighty  mace 
said  to  have  been  wielded  by  Mahmood  himself.  It  is  of  wood,  B*itb  a 
head  of  metal  so  heavy,  that  few  men  can  use  it*  There  ore  also  some 
thrones  or  chaii*^,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  in  the  tomb,  said  also  to 
have  belonged  to  Mahmood.  The  tomb-stone  is  under  a  canopy,  and  some 
uioollahs  are  still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Koran  aloud  over  tba 
grave.  Baber  declares  that  a  man,  setting  out  from  Ghiznee  at  early 
dawOy  may  reach  Caubul  at  5  r.  m.     This  seems  incredible,  if  the  road> 

L  distance  be  82  miles.  Its  position  in  the  map  of  Elphinii^ton,  however,  is  set 
down  solely  on  Forster's  authority.'^  The  population  of  Gliiziiee  is  given 
at  9000  by  Balbi,  which  calculation  is  probably  under  than  above  the  truth, 
Jt'liaiMady  ^^c."}  Reapectini*  Jellallahad  we  can  say  nothing  of  its  po- 
pulation, only  that  it  is  a  large  and  populouH  place  W.  of  Peeliawer  to  the 
m 


By  a  miiitaki*  in  the  kuit  i^Uitm  of  Hamilton's  TiMliaii  Gaxrttpcr,  (»hixnM  la  pi 
In  Gif-'  b7  E.  loHK.,  iiiBtwuI  of  68^""  &7',  as  in  Kljiliias  oh'h  map.     Its  latitude  la 
given  at  33^  10'  N,      It  raay  be  remarked,  once  tur  all,  that  nut  »  sini;le  poHition»  exi 
resluiwor,  is  fixpd  hy  rflestial  obMrvtttions,  lUI  bciu^  dtine  by  a  cakalation  of  roati« 
4f/ud  beajringa  Ui  i^i|»biiititoa'B  map. 
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S.  of  the  Caubiil  river.  Tlie  only  account  we  hav«  of  Furrah  ia  from 
Frazer  in  \m  appendix  of  routes,  where  we  are  told  that  Furrah  is  1 1  days* 
journey  S*  of  hleraut*  that  it  is  as  lar^e  as  Neesliapore,  and  is  situated  in 
a  Talley  ainang  IuIIh,  withahout  20  villages  and  many  gardena.  Now  Fra* 
zer  does  not  estimate  the  population  of  Neesliapore  at  above  10,000,  but 
admttH  that  if  it  were  peopled  proportioned  to  its  dimensiona*  it  might  con- 
tain from  3t>,000  to  4ti,0U0  persons.  But  if  Furrah  occupies  as  much 
grouml  as  Nee«hapore,  its  population  may  be  about  40,000,  independent  of 
the  villageai.  Siibzwaur^  or  hjezmiif  lies,  according  to  the  satiie  authority,  4 
daya^  journey  N.  of  Furrah,  and  7  days' journey  S.  of  Heraut  in  an  extensive 
and  well-watered  plain  or  elevated  upland,  fertile,  and  sun-oundcd  by  moun- 
tains covered  with  forests,  and  which  form  a  western  lirandi  of  the  Paro- 
pamiHan  manii*  The  tract  in  it»  ncLiiity  m  highly  cultivated  and  abound- 
ing in  gardens  replete  with  numerous  and  varied  fruits. 

HI.  HELOOCmSTAUN. 

Name,  Boundaries,  and  ExfeuU^  The  n^mG  of  JBefoachLsiaun,  or  *  the 
conntry  of  the  Beluoehees,'  k  compai*atively  modern,  and  was  Jir^t  applied 
to  tlie  mountainous  country  S.  of  Afghaunistaun,  but  has  become  extended 
of  late  years  to  the  whole  tract  westvvardH  to  Kermaun  and  Laristaun»  N,  to 
Seistaun  and  ii.  to  the  aea,  inclutlint^  the  whole  of  Lus  and  Mekraun. 
Taken  in  this  extensive  sense,  Belooehistaun  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Shikarpoor  and  Sinde,  on  the  W.  by  Kermaun 
and  Laristaun,  and  on  the  N.  by  Seistaun  and  Afghan nistaun,  Sinde  may, 
perhaps,  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  it,  rh  a  great  part  of  its  population  are 
Beloochees.  The  maritime  coaat  extenda  from  Cape  Ja^k,  in  57^  55'  E* 
lung*  to  Cape  Monze  in  6B "  58'  E.  long.,  or  near  600  B.  mile^  :  hut  if  taken 
from  the  fortress  of  Schwaun,  waslied  by  the  Indus,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  Brahooick  momitains,  in  68"  7'  E,  long,,  to  Cape  Jask^  the  length  will 
be  615  B.  miles.  Its  breath  ia  from  24"  55',  it«  extreme  point,  to  30*  40', 
its  N.  point ;  but  the  general  breadth  it*  from  25"  to  30"  N,  lal,,  or  nigh 
S50  B.  miles,  the  whole  containing  an  aiea  of  146,000  B.  square  miles  ac- 
cording to  Balbi.^^ 

'*  Thij*  csteiistv*  tract  corresponds  to  the  Gedroxia  of  tlie  aricienti,  vtrhieh  lay  S.  of 
Anu:hoHia  ruid  Di'arigiarKi,  mtd  i-om^jrehi'titledl  all  tbts  lujuatry  from  Canuania  to  th« 
Intliut,  in  lln'ii"  iMToiitftni'i  4>iititaAtt>  at  Ht  boiiiidarjt^s.  T!ii?  mime  Gedmsia  does  not  ap- 
pear t(j  have  bt*u  knoivii  till  thi;  e¥p«ditmiii  ol'  Alexander  the  Great ;  fiir  it  is  rtot  meu- 
tioned  by  Hprodotus  in  liis  arrouiit  oi'  tbe  20  Satr»;pie*  of  Dartus  Hystadpea.  ThottKb 
not  so  iiamt^li  howerer,  by  that  re9pe€tabli^  historian,  it  is  obvious  thut  it  formed  ihe 
I7tli  Satrrtpy  of  th«  Peniiin  empire  for  the  Garuami,  sxh  lliiniitd  thinltH,  corri'jijKiijdeil 
ti>  lhi>  pi^ople  of  Pcwrah  tnentioiivd  by  Arirlan  ;  and  the  inotlerri  FafiraJ^  or  GiMtrtj^  audi  the 
KthiopiuM!*  of  Ariia,  to  tbt?  Inhabitanta  of  Mekraun  and  HanTr  He  is,  however^  doubts 
foil  nf  the  ^foj^raphical  situation  of  the  Paryiatnii,  being  by  no  meanji  »ati.Hiied  with  the 
meagre  notices  o I  flerodolu**.  Ih*'  marrhen  of  Alexander  throw  little  or  no  light  on 
the  subject,  as  hi!  never  crossed  thi^  Beh>oi::hifrtaun  mountains  nor  marched  through  tbe 
interior  of  the  eoontry^  but  merely  along  the  coast*  which,  till  hi»  time,  had  never  b««ti 
ex]doi'ed,  whilst  tbe  divitijon  under  Craterus  miu'nhed  throu|rh  A raehcKiia  and  Dran- 
^iaiia^  or  Candahar  and  Scistauin.  AlexiUidcrf  it  appeartt,  had  heard  enough  of  the 
Iielo4>chi«t;iuin  mountains  and  deserts  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt  of  traversmg  them 
oa  hiH  route  home.  'Vha  interior  of  thiN  region  seemH  to  have  been  hs  utikjiovva  to  the 
Greeks  aj^that  of  Africa  to  the  niodernA.  They  had  heard,  indi'ed,  that  thi're  was  such 
ft  country,  and  that  it  was  m«niiitainou?<  ainl  desert,  and  that  on  t'oe  moitiitaint  there 
lived  a  race  sMunewhat  resetiibliri|;  the  SevtiiiaiLM  in  their  habits  and  o{!ct)p(ationa ; 
henee  they  denominatt'd  thn  eastern  part  ot'  it  IndofCf/lftiOf  an  maybe  s*een  in  Ptolemy. 
Pimterior  to  th«  Macedonian  ronqui'Mtf  all  the  armies  that  have  pa!s«>ed  from  India  to 
Perni»«  and  from  the  latter  to  the  fi>rmer— except  that  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  marched 
down  the  western  Nide  of  the  induH,  to  the  city  of  Taita,  in  llSQf  on  hb  return  from 
Delhi — have  sludiouislv  avoided  lielo^H-hiiitaun^  from  the  appearance  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  mountains  on  the  one  »ide,  and  the  barren  deswrt*  on  tlie  other.  The  Arabian 
army  ttentby  the  Khalif  AlwAlid,'ia  the  90th  year  of  the  liegjra,  marcbetl  alon^^t  the  sea 
■hare  of  Kermanand  Mekmiun  ;  and  all  the  lucccediug  inYiuitn  odVxd  G\!iaa.A^«:^\^  ^hSA^ 
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Historical  Rem  arks. J  No  authentic  accounts  of  the  Betoochees  reach 
above  two  centuries  back,  for  thougli  they  be  iTidtlentally  raantione<l  at  the 
commencement  of  the  10th  century  by  Ebn  Hawkel,  they  are  merely  so 
as  a  rovinp;  savage  tribe  of  depieflatoi^.  More  than  two  centuries  ago  the 
city  of  Kelaut,  ivith  the  sunoumling  country,  wan  posnesised  by  Sewah- 
Rajah^  a  Hindoo  chief.  The  inbalntanta  were  then  much  infested  by  the 
depredations  of  the  people  inhabiting  Cutch  Gnndava  (the  Beloochee8  of 
that  district).  Tlie  rajali,  in  order  to  protect  his  subjects,  seat  for  Kum- 
bar,  a  Beloochee  chief,  and  took  him  into  his  service.  This  political 
Jonathan  Wild  progressively  increased  hLs  followers,  deponed  the  rajah, 
and,  seizing  the  government,  increased  the  daiiy  tribute  to  100  bundles  of 
hay  and  grass  for  each  man^  beaideii  a  contribution  of  horses,  camels,  and 
foot-rnnuers ;  and  this  tribtite  atill  continues  to  he  paid  to  the  khaun  of 
Kelaut  by  the  Deknmurs  or  peasantry.  He  was  succeeded  by  four  kliuuos 
BuccefiHively  ;  the  last  of  whom,  Meseer  Kbaun,  wais  appointed  kliauii  of 
Kelaut  in  room  of  his  brother^  Haujee  Khaun.  When  the  celebrated 
Nadir  Sliah  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Candahar,  he  sent  off  a  large 
detachment  against  the  Beloochees,  and  reduced  them  to  hiif  obedience, 
and  raised  Mohabbeet  Khawn  to  tho  throne  of  Kelaut,  keeping  Nu»sur 
Khaun,  his  brother^  els  a  hostage.  On  his  death,  Haujee,  the  second 
brother,  succeeded,  but  was  deposed  by  Ahmed  Shah  who  raif^ed  the  third 
brother,  Nussur,  to  tliat  dignity,  who  reigned  aa  a  tributary  to  the  Doo- 
rautiee  sovereigns  to  the  year  1795.  For  his  services  to  Ahmed  Shah  at 
the  battle  of  Mesched  be  wajj  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Shawl  and 
MooBtoong,  of  Cutch  Gundava,  and  Hurruud  Daujil.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Mahmood  Khaun, a  prince  of  very  inferior  talents  to  his  father. 
Hia  dominions  have  been  mightily  curtailed  by  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  and 
the  Beloochee  chiefs  of  Mekraun,  Since  1810,  Bcloochistaun  laas  been 
iuvolveil  in  civil  commotions  to  such  a  dej^Tee  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
semblance  of  a  regular  government,  two  of  the  khaun*s  brothers  haviug  been 


GanrSile  dynastit'j*,  of  llmoor,  and  tho.  Mogul  coTMiuwor*,  pnttTwl  India  by  the  valley 
c»f  the  Caiibid  river,  all  to  \\w.  S.  hm  well  wt  t«thc  N.  of  this  rout*,  bdr**;  a  co'mpl«t«  term 
incognita  to  the  invadurs.  BaWr,  hltos<*lf,  wjis  iievrr  tarther  S.  tlmii  Dnra  Ghauzec 
Khaun  In  Jig"  60'  N.  lat,,  nvni  s*!fTnR  to  have  bpcn  i^orant  of  thi*  jt;i'tt;KTnphv  of  Heloo- 
chbtauii.  It  nofty  tii  fact  h«  said  tliHt,  till  two  British  offiLTrs^  Pottinjcr  amJ  Chrislie, 
travtrsrtl  it  in  1B09,  BeloorUiMt^un  pro[«*r,  and  the  provinces  of  niekrauTi  and  Lui 
were  wholly  unknown  to  Europi.'aus  ;  and  to  them,  in  C4!)njutirtkin  with  Mr. 
Etphln^ton,  it  is  that  we  arr?  iridHbtiMl  far  what  g:«ogi"nphicat  knowledgf*  wi-  posses^ 
iuiperl>!ict  thntijirh  it  he,  of  Eastprn  IVrsia.  Th«  m(Mt«rti  inapN^^  down  to  D'Anville 
aiiu  Heuni''l  are  little  better  than  the  table's  of  Ptolemy  or  the  Arabian  gttj- 
graphera^  aa  they  included  Bebjodiistaun  in  Mi-kraun,  and  extended  the  latter 
two  degrees  too  far  N>,  and,  inHteufl  of  making  Cap«»  Arabah  the  cajitrrn  limit  <if 
Mtikruun  and  western  of  India,  actually'  carried  tJie  latter  as  far  W.  as  fiO"  U  E.  loa^. 
beyond  Gaudel,  at  a  place  whpre  a  Htippo.ied  mn^i:  ofmountainii  ti'rminate^oti  the  shore, 
ITiO  B.  miles  beyond  the  truth.  Ail  this*,  with  them,  made  part  of  India  ;  and  Cape 
Monzp,  which  is  the  truit  political  limitof  India,  weus  placed  by  Rennel  l^lg'  too  far  w. 
Even  Malte  Brim  telh  ii%  thai  Mekraun  extemls  as  tar  E.  ttn  theminittiH  of  the  Indus, 
never  tronbliu^  hiniiself  about  Capes  Arboo  or  Monxe,  op  the  intervening  district  of 
Lav.  So  far  b  this  from  hmng  fact,  that  Cape  Monze,  the  8,  E«  projection  of  the  Br&- 
hoofck  rang^  and  eai^tern  termination  of  Lu%  U  itfttlf  bH  mUeti  rv.W,  of  tbemtoHt  wm- 
tern  month  of  tht;  Indns,  and  Cape  Arboo  is  two  degreen  still  farther  W.,  Mekraun 
facbing  no  farther  E.  than  the  S.  W,  range  of  the  Bruhooiek  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  liUa*  And  yet  this  ii  published  in  iHSiJ,  hIx  yearjt  after  tha 
appearunr.e  of  PottinKer's  aecoinit  of  Beioochistaun  and  i^ilekrauu,.  and  vvhen  hi*  trans- 
lator found  himxelf  obligeil  to  supply  the  defect  by  a  very  meagre  acetmnt  of  Jlelotichis- 
tauii !  The  fart  1%,  all  that  uppear^i  in  the  mnp^  of  D'AnTtlle  and  EenneK  and  iu  th« 
ftiipeTlielal  acrount  given  by  .*Iaite  Brun,  is  almost  wholly  taken  from  Arabian  ^t*o- 
graphprH.     Pottingi>r'H  work  is  the  Hrfit  that  baa  yet  given  n«  any  thing  in  the  itbape 


of  geography  rej^pee^iiig  the  countries  in  question,  and  is,  tkcrefore,  a  most  valuable  acU 
dition  to  modera  ^e<ig^rapfaical  knowledge. 
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killeil  successively,  the  one  by  aBsaaitmatioii^  and  the  other  by  Mahmood 
hiiustelf  ill  an  engag^ement.  Whether  Mahmood  be  still  livin;:^,  or  what  19 
the  preeent  state  of  his  dombiiotm  (1B29),  we  have  had  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. In  the  meantime,.  Beloachistaiin  as  a  whote  has  nn  political 
Qxbtence,  neither  as  one  sovereig^nty,  nor  as  a  confederation  of  mutually 
independt'nt  chiefs,  for  confederation  is  impoBsible  in  a  region  where  every 
chief  h  a  robber. 

Political  Divisions.'}  Beloochistann,  taken  in  its  lar^st  acceptation, 
includes  six  provinces:  1,  Beioochisiaun  Proper^  comprehending  tlie  diw- 
trictsof  Shal  and  Moostoong,  Saravvaun,  Kelaut,  and  Ihidawaun  ;  2.  Lus ; 
3.  Mekraun;  4.  the  Desert ;  5.  Kohixtaitti^  or  *  the  highlands'  west  of  the 
desert ;  6.  Kutch  Gundaim^  and  the  diftirict  of  Hurriind  DaujiL 

Phi^sicaf  Feattire.v.']  The  physical  features  of  thia  country  differ  in 
each  province.  Kutch  Gundava  and  Hurrund  DaujiU  to  the  E.  of  Be- 
loocbi»taun  Proper*  are  flat,  whilst  the  latter  h  a  confused  mass  of  moun- 
tains and  elevated  arid  plains,  Lus  is  a  valley  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Drahooick  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Poorallee  river.  Mari- 
time Mekraun  is  a  dry,  barren,  sandy  tracts  between  the  sea  and  tlie 
mountains,  extending  all  the  way  Co  cape  lask  in  a  waving  direction,  aome- 
timei  receding  100  miles  iiilaiul^  and  at  other  times  approaching  within  25 
miles  of  the  sea.  Interior  Mekraun  is  composed  of  deserta  and  mountains, 
ramifying  in  all  directions^  wlnkt  the  streams  that  descend  to  the  sea  are 
more  turients,  deep  and  rapid  in  winter,  and  dry  in  summer. 

Maimfains.']  The  Brahooick  mountains  are  the  most  important  range 
in  this  country,  whether  politically  or  geographicjilly  considered.  In  both 
of  these  rtfspectn  they  have  alway^i  constituted  the  natural  and  political 
boundary  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  western  limit  of  tlie  basin  of  t!ie 
Indus.  They  are  a  mere  elongation  of  the  Afghaunistaun  mountaiua  to  the 
S.,  fipringinj^f  abruptly  up  from  the  sea  at  the  two  conspicuous  headlands 
of  capes  Urboo  and  Monze :  the  two  ai'ins  run  N.E.  and  N.W.  till  they 
meet  in  one  mass,  to  the  N.  of  the  Kohunwaut,  the  most  aouthern  pass 
of  the  range,  thus  encircling  the  district  of  Lus  like  a  crescent,  of  which 
the  uea  is  the  base.  The  combined  mass  runs  almost  due  N.  to  30'  N. 
lat.,  where  it  meets  the  mountains  of  Afghaunistaun,  Beyond  this  point 
the  range  decreases  so  much  in  magnitude  and  elevation,  that  it  sinks  to  a 
level  with  the  hills  of  tlie  Cankers.  These  hillaTorra  an  intermediate  lower 
level  between  the  Brahooick  moimtalns  and  those  to  the  N.E.,  being 
merely  a  depression  of  the  range,  for  beyond  this  point  it  rises  again  to  its 
former  height*  From  cape  Urboo,  on  the  S.W.  point»  to  the  N.E,  of 
Nooshky,  the  length  of  the  Brahooick  range  !«  425  miles  S.W.  and  K.E., 
but  from  the  Kohunwaut,  on  its  southern  verge,  the  length  to  Nooahky; 
due  N»,  is  250  miles,  and  the  eastern  side  from  cape  Monze  is  350  miles 
in  a  diagonal  line.  About  90  miles  N.E.  of  cape  Monze,  the  Braltouick 
range  sends  off  a  branch  tm  far  as  the  Indu»,  which  washeii  its  base  at  the 
fort  of  SehiHrami.  The  breadth  of  the  range,  at  its  emergence  from  the 
sea  at  cape  Urboo,  ia  not  above  30  miles  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
base,  an  extent  not  at  all  proportioned  to  its  great  altitude.  At  the  Ko- 
hunwaut the  breadth  does  not  exceed  40  miles ;  but  it  gradually  increases, 
till  in  28"  N.  lat.  it  exceeds  200  miles  from  E.  to  W..  and  in  30"  N.  lat. 
275  miles.  At  25}"  N,  lat.  the  range  runs  progressively  N.N.W.  and 
W.N, W.J  comprehending  several  deg,  of  long.,  and  projecting  many  col- 
lateral ranges,  all  inferior  to  the  main  one — some  of  which  pass  through 
tlie  whole  length  of  Beioochisiaun,  and  tonjoiu  wivlwlw  mQuuWw*^^^  V«- 
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ik  ;  others  elongate  Boutberly  till  they  touch  the  sea,  or  come  within  a  fe-v 
miles  of  it ;  wliilat  the  western  aide  of  the  main  mass  stretches  sway 
N,W,  by  N,  to  28*  N,  lat.,  where  it  meets  the  S.E.  termination  of  the 
desert  in  64"  E»  long.,  where  it  runs  N.  and  N.E,  to  Nooshky,  in  30*  N. 
1at.f  whence  it  runs  more  easterly,  till  it  joins  the  Afghaun  hills,  bticI  can 
no  lcpng;er  be  traced  as  a  distinct  chain.  Among  these  ridges,  however, 
there  are  intermixed  in  this  quarter  numerous  towering  ridges  coming  from 
the  N.E.  and  terminating  on  the  S,E.  edge  of  the  desert,  between  64" 
and  65^*  E.  long.  Within  a  few  leagues  of  this  spot,  where  the  western 
face  of  the  main  range  is  repelled  by  the  sandy  desert,  an  immense  maw 
disengages  itself,  and  diverges  ijj  a  variety  of  ramifications  to  the  W.  and 
to  the  S*  One  of  the  former,  superior  in  hulk  and  elevation,  establishes 
a  barrier  to  the  encroacltments  of  the  sandy  waste,  by  running  alongst  its 
southern  side  for  2  deg.  direct  W.  It  tlien  suddenly  alters  its  course  for 
50  miles  to  the  N.W.,  and  then,  gradually  receding  to  a  direct  westeni 
course,  it  finally  conver^ijeB  with  divers  leaser  ranges  coming  from  the  west- 
wardt  in  3P  N.  iat.  Thus  united,  they  form  a  narrow,  bat,  in  aome  id- 
stances,  a  very  lofty  range,  running  between  59"  and  60"  E*  long.,  so  far 
northwards  as  to  seem  in  some  measure  to  join  the  Paroparai^an  range  S. 
W.  of  Heraut.  This  chain  divides  the  desert  of  Kennaun  from  Seistaun, 
and  marLs  the  limits  of  Ea-^tem  and  Western  Persia.  About  a  degree  and 
a  half  to  the  S.  of  the  point  where  the  range  above-mentioned  projects 
W.  from  the  main  body,  another  range  runs  \V.  from  the  main  mass,  pa- 
rallel with  the  former,  for  more  than  230  miles,  both  of  them  reciprocally 
protruding  arms,  connecting  them  so  intimatelvt  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
interveniion  of  some  capacious  and  baixen  flats,  added  to  their  total  even- 
tual disjunction,  they  might  have  been  accurately  examined  as  one  mass. 
At  the  western  termination  of  its  course,  it  meets  another  great  pile  of 
mountains  coming  from  the  W.,  by  which  means  the  range  diverges  into 
two  branches,  rumiing,  the  one  to  the  N.  and  the  other  to  the  S.,  both  of 
which,  after  making  a  short  circuit,  reunite,  and  then  run  to  the  S.W*, 
spreading  or  contracting,  according  to  the  height  or  variety  of  the  emi- 
nences,, til!  it  becomes  identified  with  the  mountains  of  Laristaun.  From 
it«  comraenc-ement  to  its  final  termination^  many  branches  project  to  tbo 
S,  and  form  headlands  on  the  coast,  as  cape  Mobaiek,  and  others  on  the 
confines  of  Persia. 

The  Kohhtaun.2  The  ranges  terminating  on  the  W.  of  Mekraun  co- 
alesce in  a  very  confused  mass,  called  the  Kohhtmm^  or  '  the  highlands.* 
The  most  wes^tern  district  of  the  Kohistann  is  called  Bnshkoord,  a  com- 
pound term,  signifying  the  residence  of  the  Koord,  or  Koord  Beloo- 
chees.  Some  of  its  towering  peaks  are  visible  from  Bunpoor,  more  than 
100  miles  of  direct  distance.  Previous  to  the  junction  of  all  these  ranges 
in  the  Kohistaun,  they  disperse  nuralierless  inferior  rocky  ri<lges,  that 
stretch  in  uneven  and  oft  interrupted  lines,  across  the  N,E,  of  Mpkraun. 
These  are  slowly  and  imperceptibly  compresaed  on  one  s»ide  by  the  wilds 
of  Kermaun,  and  on  the  other  by  that  range  which  is  turned  to  the  N,  by 
the  Kofdstaun  mass,  until  they  meet  and  conjoin  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned.  In  a  S.W^  bend  of  these  ridges,  constituting  the  conlinnation 
of  mountains  which  Pottinger  passed  the  day  he  quitted  Basman,  the  Kohee 
Nottshadery  or  sal-ammoniac  mountain,  is  found.  All  these  end  in  abrupt 
cliflfs  on  the  edge  of  the  sandy  waste  separating  Bushknrd  from  Noorman- 
sheer,  and  are  excessively  rugged  from  base  to  summit.  Tlie  Kohistaun 
may  he  denominated  a  northeTt\  inland  ^Tojeclion  of  Mekraun,  reaching  ta 
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SO*  N.  lat.     This  noithem  projection  of  the  KoMstaun  is  denominated  in 

PfiniflD  Surhud,  or  *  tlie  cold  reppoa/  as  its  peaks  are  seen  soaring  above 
all  the  rest  to  90  raikj*  distance  N.  of  Pottinffer'n  route.  From  ihe  Ko- 
kistaun  a  braiicU  runs  N.W.  abngst  the  eouthern  frontier  of  the  district  of 
Noormanebeer,  wbilst  another  fonns  its  northern  boundaiy. 

UfAc^/jT.]  There  are  t\yo  extensive  deserts  in  thiJft  country,  the  one  in 
the  interior  of  Mekraujij  called  the  Desert  of  Sunpoor^  and  the  other  to 
the  N.  of  Mt*kraun,  and  W.  of  the  district  of  Sarawann>  denominated  the 
Deseri  of  Bi:tiX)chLs(muK  The  sandy  waste  of  Bunpoor  Hes  to  tlie  S.W, 
of  the  Kohiataun,  or  hig^hlanda  of  Slekraun,  and  S,E,  of  the  district  of 
Noormansheer,  the  eastern  projection  of  Kermaun,  It  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
155  miles  long  by  80  in  its  gri^atesit  hrendlb.  The  desert  of  He looi'hisiaun 
19  far  more  extensive,  being  300  miles  long  by  200  of  medial  breadth, 
according  to  Pottinger.  Unt  if  we  extend  it  N.  beyond  the  Helniund 
river,  which  merely  interrupts  it,  and  connect  it  westward  with  the  de>^ert  of 
Kennaun,  from  which  it  Ls  separated  merely  by  a  naiTow  range  of  hills, 
we  have  a  dUmal  and  desolate  waste  of  600  mile»  E.  and  W,  by  500  miles 
N.  and  S.,  or  280,000  square  miles,  TIiia  is  excluf»ive  of  the  Great  8alt 
DL'sert  already  described  in  our  account  of  Persia,  and  the  desert  of  Kara- 
kum,  or  *  black  sand,'  N.  of  KhoraMauiu  Maritime  Mekraun  is  a  desert, 
barren,  Handy  coast,  though  by  no  means  so  bad  as  describe<l  by  Arrian  ; 
for  water  may  always  be  obtained  near  the  ehore  by  digging.  The  red 
Budy  desert  of  Beloochlstaun,  crossed  by  Pottinger,  is  much  worse  than 
the  tSahaia  of  North  Africa.  It  is  comijosed  of  red  moving  »and,  furrowed 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  Hturm,  perpendicular  on  one  side  like  flo 
many  brick  walls,  and  sloped  on  the  other,  with  hollows  between.  The 
dilbculty  of  crossing  these  waves  and  hollows  con  only  he  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  traveree  them,  language  being  utterly 
inadequate  fully  to  describe  it. 

Rivers,'^  In  such  a  region  as  we  have  now  described,  rivers  are  scarce, 
small,  and  shallow*  Amongst  the  mountains  indeed  rivers  of  some  mag- 
nitude would  naturally  be  expected,  but  none  such  occur.  During  hi« 
whole  route  from  Sou  mean  y  to  Sheerauz,  a  diBtancf*  of  1500  miles,  1300 
of  which  were  on  as  direct  a  line  as  the  paths  would  admit  from  E.  to  W., 
Pottinger  says  he  did  not  meet  with  a  running  stream  sufficiently  deep  to 
take  a  horse  above  the  knee,  tUl  ho  met  the  Bnndemir,  near  Sheerauz. 
What  streams  occur  are  aJl  rivulets,  which,  when  swollen  with  rain,  lie- 
come  rapid  and  dangerous  torrents,  but  soon  run  off. 

Ciimatr.']  From  the  v«ry  varied  configuration  of  this  extensive  region, 
a  correspondent  variety  of  temperature  may  be  expected.  WhiUt  an  Al- 
pine cold  reigns  amonget  the  mountains  and  elevated  uplands,  a  tropical 
heat  prevails  in  the  plains  and  sandy  tiescrta.  In  the  plain  of  Kelaut  it- 
self, the  cold  of  winter  is  excessive.  That  city  and  the  neighbouring  dia- 
tricts,  though  scarcely  more  than  5  deg.  and  a  half  removed  from  tFie  sum- 
mer solstice,  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  winter,  and  snow  lies  in  tfie 
vales  from  the  close  of  November  till  February,  Rice,  and  certain  other 
vegetable  productions  that  require  wamilh  of  climate^  will  not  thrive  there ; 
and  wheat  and  barley  do  not  ripen  so  soon  as  in  the  British  kles.  Snow 
has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  plain  of  Kelaut  15  days  successively  in  the 
month  of  March.  On  ll»e  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  low  plains,  valleys, 
and  deserts,  is  as  excessive,  especially  the  last,  from  the  reflected  heat  of 
the  buniing  sand**-  The  people  of  Non^hky  are  compelled,  during  «tiQ&.- 
mer,  to  emigrate  to  the  moontaiiis  for  cool  fldT  and  wa^i,    \a  *^  ^>^tw\ 
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of  Kulch  Guudava  the  heat  is  intolerable  daring  BumiDer,  and  the  peed- 
•leiitial  siraooiii  blowa  thee,  and  ia  Tery  fatal  to  the  natives.  Tlie  heat  of 
Si  wee  IB  proverbially  great. 

Prodiictious,~]  Where  rivers  are  few  and  small,  and  water  scarc«»  vege- 
table productions  cannot  abound.  In  the  whole  of  Beloo^bistaun  there  is 
ecart-eljr  a  forest  tree,  at  least  nothinj^  that  can  be  called  a  wood  or  forest, 
thoiigh  plenty  of  thickets  or  jungles  are  to  be  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
▼alleys,  or  skirting  the  beds  of  periodical  lorrenta.  The  few  arboreecent 
plantii  mentioned  by  Pollinger  are  :  the  oriental  plane-tree,  ininiosaa,  ta- 
mariaks,  oleander.s,  hmiysarasi  ficna,  melias,  besides  tamarind,  walnut,  man- 
go, and  otliev  fruit  trees  common  to  Persia,  Afji^diaunistaun, and  India.  Dat6« 
Abound  in  maritime  Mekraun.  The  mountains  are  studded  with  bulboua 
plants  like  tuUpa,  whose  fragi'ance  ia  perceptible  to  a  great  distance.  Kush- 
epuif  or  *  the  grass  ol  the  desert,'  also  abounds  there,  and  in  used  bh  win- 
ter  store  by  the  Brahooea  f<jr  their  cattle.  It  grows  in  bunches  or  tufta, 
with  tliick  coarse  stalks  with  long  and  serrated  leaves,  and  h  very  nutri- 
(tioua  for  cattle.  The  camel-thorn,  called  in  Per«ian  A/mrc  shitlur^  also 
^owB  there,  hut  not  so  plentifully.  The  aflsaiVetida  plant  abounds  in  the 
district  of  Nomshky.  Both  Beloochees  and  Braliooes  are  excessively  fond 
of  thi»  plants  and  eat  it  stewe<l  in  rancid  butter  more  offensive  and  nau- 
seous than  the  plant  itself.  The  only  fertile  districtsi  in  Beloocfiistaun  are 
the  low  level  tracts  of  Kutch  Gundava  and  llurruntl  Daujit,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Indus ;  hut  of  these  little  can  be  said^  as  no  European 
has  visited  tliem. 

Mineral  Froducliom.'j  Almost  every  kind  of  mineral  ia  said  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  particular  information  on  this  head. 
The  uiouiitains  are  generally  composed  of  hard  black  rock,  which  is  all  the 
information  we  have  derived  from  Christie  and  Fottin^er,  who  seeiu  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  the  composition  of  rocke.  Hock 
salt  is  said  to  be  common  to  the  westwai-d ;  and  on  the  road  from  Kutch 
Gundaira  to  Kelaut  is  a  range  of  bills,  containing  «alt  of  a  perfectly  red 
colour  and  aperient  quality.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  iiho  found  in  ita  vici- 
nity, whilat  grey  and  while  marble  are  found  to  tlie  W.  of  Nooshky, 

Aftimah.'j  The  nvild  and  domestic  animak  of  Beloocbistaun  are  very 
numerous,  both  tropical  and  European.  The  horses  are  strong,  well-boned, 
and  large,  but  usually  vicious.  Those  sent  to  India  are  chiefly  reared  to 
the  S.  of  Kelaut,  and  in  Kutch  (lunduva.  Camels  un{l  dromedarie« 
abound,  and  ai"e  highly  prized  by  the  Beloochees,- — the  former  for  burden, 
and  the  latter  for  speed.  I'he  sheep  m'e  of  the  doomha  or  fat-tailed  kind, 
and  are  very  numerous,  besides  goats  and  black  cattle.  These  flocks  are 
cbiefly  tended  by  the  Brahooes,  who  reside  in  temporary  huts  erected  on 
any  spot  which  uflers  pasturage. 

Ifi/mbiiants,']  Of  tfiese  we  knew  about  as  little  as  about  the  tribes  of 
Central  Africa,  till  within  these  20  yean*,  both  they  and  their  country 
being  equally  unknown.  The  inhabitants  couKigt  of  Bdmches^  Brahooees^ 
Dehwaurs^  Mekraimees,  Koords,  Hindoos^  and  a  few  Afgfuiuns,  with  a  de- 
testable branch  of  thy  Loorees  from  Looristann  in  Persia — all  distinct 
classes*  having  no  common  origin.  Itespecting  the  firat  class,  it  in  impos- 
sible to  say  from  wliat  stock  they  are  derived,  or  whence  they  came,  or 
when.  But  they  are  not  probably  the  aboriginal  natives,  Pottinger 
thinks  them  of  Turkoman  descent,  a»  they  resemble  that  race  in  every 
tbiiig  but  language.  Me  supposes  them  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Seljookians  who  seitled  in  Persia  during  the  1 1th  ceDtury»  aod  who  were 
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expellml  subsequently  by  the  KiiowaniJ^mian  princes,  but  not  till  they  bail 
iiweh  sufficieijtly  long  t<i  acquire  the  mo<lera  Persian  laiijfuagej  wbicli' they 
Htill  epeak,  witb  no  more  altemtion  thiui  migJtt,  from  an  iiitercoursf  with 
the  neighhouring  nationti,  be  exacted.  Neither  tliey  nor  the  Biabooei* 
liave  a  writt<»u  larjjtruage,  Dor,  consequently,  any  history*  all  their  accounts 
of  thenisdves  being  merely  tniditiouaJ.  From  a  specimen  of  the  Heloo- 
chee  language  in  the  LonJ'H  prayer,  only  4  words  could  be  found  of  8au- 
»crit  origin.  More  than  half  tlie  words  *if  the  Beloochee  language  are 
PerMian,  disgujHed  by  a  p(!culiar  pronunciation*  But  EImi  Havvkel,  who 
ueetsm  to  have  written  his  geogniphii.'al  work  about  the  yeai'  921^^  artirnis 
that  the  Afgbaun  trilws  of  Cutch  and  Baluch  had  already  taken  posses- 
aion  of  the  mountains  of  MekrnuiiT  that  they  spoke  &.  peculiar  language, 
ami  that  in  their  barbarous  rnaiuiers.  antl  predatory  habits  tliey  reseurbled 
the  triben  of  the  Ai'abian  desert.  If  this  author  be  correct,  his  accouot  is 
filial  to  Potlinger's  theory,  as  thia  fact  took  place  more  than  a  century 
before  the  Seljookian  Turks  cro««ed  the  Oxus,  and  three  centmiea  before 
their  supposed  expulsion  by  the  Khowarazmian  sultauns  to  the  n^ountaina 
of  Beloochislaun,  their  present  abode*  Ebn  Hawkel  was  undoubtedly 
mistaken  in  calling  them  Afghaun  tribes  ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  his 
Btatement,  that  the  Beloochees  then  possessed  the  mountains  of  Mekraun  ; 
and  he  di^^tinguisheH  them  from  the  nomadic  Koordiah  tribes  wbt>  tlieti 
wandered  in  the  desertH  of  Fars  and  Kemiaun,  and  amounted  to  500,0U0 
families,  if  his  numbers  be  connect*  It  m  well  known  that  a  tribe  of  Tar- 
tar invaders,  denominated  the  Sacer^  conquered  Drangiaiia,  which  from 
them  was  called  Sacastana  by  Isidore  of  Charax,  Now,  may  not  tho 
Beloochees  be  the  descendants  of  these  invaders,  who  were  driven  from  it, 
dunng  the  vigorous  sway  of  the  Sassanian  pi  ince»,  to  the  mountainH  that 
aepanite  BcloochiMtaun  from  Seintaun  ?  The  one  theory  is  as  probable  as 
the  other ;  and  there  can  b*?  little  doubt  but  they  are  of  Turco-Tartarian 
origin,  wlien  we  reflect  how  many  tribes  from  the  north  have  ftacceH,>iiiveiy 
crossed  the  Oxus,  antl  settled  in  Persia.  The  Braboaes  are  ecuially  nu- 
merous with  the  Beloochees,  and  seem  equally  to  be  of  Tartar  descent, and 
generally  dwell  in  the  mountaina.  They  are  probably  a  more  ancient  race 
than  the  Beloochees,  and  are  perhaps  the  dcHcendauts  of  the  Indo-Scyihiana 
of  the  ancients.  Their  language  in  different  from  that  of  the  Belooclmes, 
antl  is  called  the  Koorgalee  tongue.  It  in  no  respect  resembleH  the  Per- 
sian in  sound,  and  contains  a  great  many  Hindoo  words»  having  a  strong 
resemblance,  as  they  strike  the  car,  to  the  Punjabee  dialect.  The  Deh- 
waurn  are  an  agricultural  race,  speak  pure  Per&ian,  and  in  all  respecti 
resemble  the  Taujiks  of  Afghaunistaun.  Pottinger  conceives  them  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gliubren  or  Magiaus.  The  Mekrauneea 
are  the  inhabitants  of  maritime  Mekraun,  a  arnall,  hanly,  brave  race  of 
men  ■  the  women  very  plain- looking,  and  almost  all  of  then)  alVected  with 
weak  eyes,  probably  owing  to  the  tine  particles  of  sand  from  the  demert 
constantly  floating  in  the  air.  Their  language  is  also  modern  Persian. 
The  Hindoos  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country  in  small 
bodies,  and  over  all  the  eastern  w<nl*l  where  money  is  to  Ih?  made,  unles» 
in  Japan  and  China,  where  stnmgers  universally  are  excluded.  Tbeie 
personages  conduct  the  miserable  traffic  of  the  country,  and  act  aa  money- 
changers and  agents  to  the  native  princes.  As  the  Beloochees  are  the  rul- 
ing iribe,  both  they  and  the  stdl  more  numerous  Brahooes  are  exclusively 
denominated  Beloochees.  The  Beloocheee  proper  are  divided  into  the  three 
principal   diatinct   tiibes  of  Nharrooees,  Rinda,  and  M\i^^ii«&\  «ix^  ^io»»te 
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again  branch  out  into  a  great  variety  of  auhordinate  tribes, — as  Kumlnir- 
aiiee«,  Mingiilftes,  ZuUrees,  Panderanees,  Naharees,  Imaurn  Ho»ein»,  Be- 
»ui)jaa,  and  olberB,  too  numeroiia  to  menttun.  A  branch  of  tlie  Nhar- 
rooees,  called  Rukhsanee,  inhabit  the  diftiriet  of  Nooshky,  the  confines  of 
Seistauu,  and  the  distnct  of  Bunpoor  in  northern  Mpkraun^  and  bare 
nearly  exterminated  all  ihv  Jug-daih,  or  cuhivators  of  the  soil,  out  of  thii 
laHt-menlioned  part  of  Mekraun.  Tbey  also  dwell  in  Kutch  Gundava, 
whither  they  emigrated  from  Mekraun  in  villages  called  Toomanns.  The«e 
are  a  tall»  Imrdy  race  of  men,  hand&ome  and  active^  and,  without  possess 
ing  great  physical  ati'ength,  are  inured  to  every  qiecies  of  fatigtie,  and  ta 
every  cliange  of  climate  and  season.  They  are  the  most  ferocious  and 
predatory  of  al)  the  Betoochee  tnbes,  defy  all  law,  and  are  restrained  b^ 
no  feelings  of  humanity.  Private  theft  is  esteemed  dishonourable,  bat 
public  robbery  i»  commended  as  an  act  of  the  highest  merit.  Actuated 
by  such  a  sentiment,  they  will  in divn dually  rebearRe  and  recount  the  plun- 
der and  devastation  they  have  committed, — what  numbers  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  tbey  have  led  ca[>tive  or  murderecl^^-what  villages  they 
bave  burned  or  plundered* — and  what  flocks  they  have  slaughtered  when 
unable  to  drive  them  off*  Theae  lawless  incursiona  are  called  chvpaot, 
and  are  conducted  in  armed  bandw,  under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  or  a  num- 
ber of  chiefs  combined,  very  eimihu'  to  the  Joratfs  of  the  ancient  Highland 
cliiefs.  The  Bmhooes  po.ssi^s  all  tlie  good  cjualities  of  tlie  Belom*hee8  without 
any  alloy  of  their  mischievous  propensities.  In  appearance  they  seem  of  a 
different  stock,  having  neither  the  tall  figure,  the  long  visage,  nor  raised 
features  of  the  Beloocbees,  but  possessing  ehort  thick  bones,^  round  facesr, 
and  flat  lineaments.  Tbey  are  a  quiet  and  industrious  race  of  men,  attrl 
their  fidelity  is  such  that  the  Belowhee  chiefs  retain  them  as  their  most 
confidential  servants.  Whilst  the  Beloocbees  inhabit  the  plains,  and  aub- 
8181  generally  by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  Bralaooea,  on  the  contrar)',  inhabit 
the  mountains,  an<l  subsist  by  their  flocks,  which  yield  them  cheese  and 
clarified  butter,  ami  coaise  blankets.  Their  food  is  not  like  that  of  the 
Beloochees,  onions^  garlic,  ami  aasafoetida  plants  stewed  in  ranced  butter, 
but  mutton,  wfdch  they  une  half  dressed  without  salt,  and  which  they  cure 
for  winter  food,  by  drying  it  in  the  sun^  and  then  smoking  it  OFer  a  fire  of 
green  wood.  They  are  equal  to  tlie  BeloochecH  in  personal  braverv,  and 
inurement  to  all  the  fatigues  of  life,  and  the  changes  of  seasons  and  cli- 
mate, but  they  excel  them  in  physical  wtrength.  They  use  the  same  dress, 
the  same  amusements,  and  the  same  weapons,  aa  the  Beloocheeet ;  but 
their  women  are  not  like  those  of  the  latter  secluded  from,  hut  enjoying 
the  society  of  men,  all  living  and  eating  together.  They  also  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  iribfH  and  small  clans.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  the  aggregate  population  of  all  these  tribes  of  Beloocbees  and 
Brabooes,  togetlier  with  the  other  classes  of  Jats,  Hindoos,  Mekraanees, 
Loorees,  and  Afghauns.  Mr  Elphinston  estimated  tlie  Beloocbees,  as  for 
as  his  inquiries  could  go,  at  1,000,000,  but  thought  the  statement 
much  too  low.  Balbi  estimates  it  collectively  at  2,000,000,  which  api 
H  more  probable  estimate  than  the  former ;  and  this  is  the  utmost  that 
be  said  on  a  subject  where  nothing  certain  can  be  obtaineiL  According 
to  a  muster-roll  possessed  by  the  khaun  of  Kelaut,  the  Beloochee  army 
amounts  to  230,000  men.  But  this  number  is  a  mere  oriental  hyperbole, 
and  his  present  list,  as  Pottinger  was  informed,  contains  120,000  men, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  more  than  double  the  number  he  could  even  raisa 
on  B  great  emergency.     The  hhsxm  of  Kelwl,  ihou^Vv  «mlted  iti  politini 
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BtatemenU  as  the  sole  ruler  of  all  Beloocliistaun,  m  merely  the  head 
despot  of  many  despotH  over  whom  lie  has  little  efficient  power,  winch 
only  extends  to  the  mountabious  territory  of  Beloochistauii  Proper,  aiid 
the  level  districts  of  Cutch  Gundava,  and  Hurrund  Daujil,  the  lam  of 
Lua,  and  the  chiefs  of  Mekraun,  being  independent  of  him,  as  the  kljaun 
of  Bunpoor,  and  the  shah  of  Puhra,  Balbi*s  statement,  therefore,  of 
150,000  men  as  the  force  which  the  kha<in  of  Kelaut  can  raise  ia  abflurd, 
as  thny  could  neither  be  paid  nor  supported  in  a  comitry  like  Beloochi- 
Btaun  filled  w^th  mountains  and  deserta,  and  destitute  in  a  great  deg^ree  of 
water.  The  whole  revenue  of  this  mighty  political  personage  amounted, 
in  1810,  to  350,000  rupees,  or  £47,500  of  clear  revenue,  obtained  from 
HeiTwnd  Daujil,  Cutch  Gundava,  and  the  market  dues  of  Kelaut,  There 
ia  little  internal  trade  or  foreij^  commerce  to  pay  taxes,  which  are  chiefly 
levied  on  land,  which,  if  watered  by  wells,  pays  l-20thjif  by  rains  l-16th, 
and  if  by  natural  springs  still  more. 

Tlie  Detoocheea  and  Brahooes  are  all  profeasionally  Sonnite  Moslems, 
and  strenuona  enemies  of  the  Sheeahs.  The  Hindoo  natives  are  mostly 
of  the  same  faith.  The  Looreea  of  Meltrauu  are  the  most  detestable  of 
the  human  race  for  their  principle  mid  practices.  Their  belief  is,  that 
man  was  born  to  live,  to  die,  and  to  be  forgotten.  That  during  hia  exis- 
tence, if  he  is  happy,  he  has  only  to  pray  for  its  continuance ;  but,  if  the 
contrary,  he  ia  at  liberty,  not  only  not  to  pray,  but  to  finish  \m  being  by 
suicide.  When  any  of  them  dies,  every  thing  that  could  be  called  hts 
own,  exclusively,  whatever  that  be,  is  buried  with  him,  in  order  that  thia 
Article  of  their  creed  may  be  accompUsbed  respecting  hi^  l>eing  forgotten^ 
They  never  mairy,  the  fe  in  ales  living  promiscuously  with  the  males  in  an 
unbounded  incestuous  commerce.  They  very  seldom  have  children,  and 
Bccordin*?]y  prefer  steahng  girls,  who  are  instructed  by  the  force  of  exam- 
ple. When  any  woman  conceives,  the  issue  is  consitlered  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  community,  and  initiated  at  a  certain  ago  accordingly.  They 
are  a  Persian  race,  and  apeak  a  dialect  of  the  Pehlevi  or  old  Persian. 

IV.  CAUFIREESTAUN. 

This  is  entirely  a  mountainous  region  on  both  sides  of  tbo  Hindookho, 
and  the  Beloor  Taugb,  and  therefore  partly  within  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Afghaun  territory,  and  the  aouthem  limits  of  Baulkh  and  Badak- 
ghaun.  We  cannot  tlierefore  describe  it  under  the  heads  of  Afgbannistaun 
or  Usbec  Tartaiy,  though  within  the  natural  and  political  limits  of  both, 
referring  the  one  division  to  the  former,  and  the  other  to  the  latter,  as  it 
would  introduce  a  sort  of  indistinctness  and  confusion  into  the  description. 
The  people  of  this  region  are  quite  a  distinct  race  as  to  their  religion, 
complexion,  and  mode  of  life,  from  their  Afghaun  and  Tartarian  neigb- 
l>oui"s,  and  politically  independent,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  of  both. 
Both  region  and  people,  therefore,  require  to  be  described  by  themselves 
in  a  distinct  section*  This  mountainous  region  extendi  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hindookho,  all  the  way  E.  from  the  Lofty  Peak,  properly  so  called, 
towards  the  north  of  Cashmere,  but  the  boundary  in  that  direction  is  far 
from  being  distinctly  ascertained.  It  also  occupies  a  portion  of  the  Beloor 
Taugb,  at  the  point  where  these  two  great  ranges  meet.  As  no  Euro* 
pean,  Marco  Polo  perhaps  excepted,  who  speaks  of  a  race  of  idolatera  in 
the  Beloor  Taugh  in  hia  route  to  Cashgaur,  has  ever  set  foot  within  thi« 
region^  modem  geographers  were  totally  ignorant  both  of  the  region  and 
people.     Ita  boundaries,  generally  speaking,  for  bey^'ci^  >^>»^  ^* 
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go,  »re  tte  country  of  Kauftlikaur  to  the  N,E.,  Badaksliauo  to  the  N., 
the  district  of  Kooridocji?  to  the  N.W.,  Andemub  and  KhcHt  to  tlie  W.  ia 
the  territory  of  Baulkh,  and  on  the  S.  the  Kohistauti  of  Caubul,  anil  the 
ot}ier  VElleys  and  ridgea  of  the  suhalpine  region  possessed  by  the  Afgbaun 
tribes  E»  to  the  Indus.     Beyond  that  point  is  mem  conjecture. 

Historical  Remarks,']  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  southern  part 
of  this  re^on  correaponds  to  the  niount^nii  of  tlic  Lambatt^jf  which 
Ptolemy  extends  to  those  of  tJie  Comcdiy  which  may  perhaps  correspond 
to  the  region  of  Kunshkaur.  The  wJiole  region  is  called  Cnujireestann^ 
or  '  the  land  of  intideh/  by  the  Moliaminedan  writers,  becau'<e  these 
mouutaiixeerei  never  received  the  Mus8ulniaun  faith.  The  first  Europewi 
writer  who  mentions  it  under  this  appellation  seem§  to  haire  been  Benoit 
Goes,  a  Romish  missionary,  who  in  ItiO^  travelled  from  Attock  to  Caubul. 
He  waa  informed  at  Pe.shawer  that  a  region  called  Caphurstan  lay  ft 
month^s  journey  to  the  N.  of  that  place»  and  that  it  wa^  full  of  Christians, 
but  he  was  hiLidered  by  the  caravan  from  passing  through  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  good  father  believed  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  be  Chria- 
tians  from  iu  name,  not  adverting  t!iat  it  m  an  appellation  bestowed  on 
Pagan  m  well  as  ChriHlian  countries.  The  next  appellation  by  which  it 
was  known  to  Europeajii  was  that  of  Keluer  or  Kntiorc  in  the  history  of 
TimfH*r  Bekj  by  La  Croix,  in  1723.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  there  deoomi- 
naied  Sceapoitshes,  or  '  black  vests,'  from  the  colour  of  their  cloibei. 
Timoor  waa  instigated  by  the  Musnulrnaun  inhabitants  of  Anderaub  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  these  itlolaterfl,  a;*  they  exacted  great 
autns  of  money  from  them  under  the  name  of  tribute.  Baber  describes 
Caufirecstaun  b»  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Caulml,  and  in  his  time  the  dis- 
tricts of  Punjsheer,  Nijrow,  Alishung,  Alunkaui',  Chugsinserai,  Cooner 
Ntiorgilt  Bijore,  Sewiid^  and  Booneer,  were  bounde<l  innnediately  behind 
by  the  Cautirs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Punj^heei'  were  happy  to  pay  tliem 
a  fixed  contribution  to  Iwi  saved  from  indiscriminate  plunder.  The  Can- 
firs,  however,  had  made  an  inroad  into  that  district,  killed  tnaay  of  the 
inlmbitantSj  and  committed  extensive  ravages,  after  Baber  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  Delhi.  Since  that  time,  though  the  southern  borderu  of  Cau- 
fireestaun  have  been  often  ravagetl  during  the  vigorous  reigns  of  Akbar 
and  AuruTigzehe,  yet  the  Caufirs  have  still  maintained  their  independencfi 
amidst  their  almost  intponetrable  mountains.  As  Goes  was  informed  thai 
they  were  in^del^,  and  therefore  thought  them  to  be  Christians,  so  from 
like  ignorance  they  were  believed  by  some  to  be  Greeks,  just  as  Abol 
Fazl  believed  the  people  of  Bijore  to  be  the  *lescendants  of  the  iVIacedo- 
iiians  who  followed  Alexander  the  Great-  The  celebrated  Gibbon  haring 
conjectured  the  Greeks  of  Bactria  to  have  inntructed  their  neighbours,  the 
Tartars  and  Indians,  in  science  and  the  arts  of  ctvilissed  life,  so  much  credit 
was  attached  to  it  that  when  the  British  embassy  wfus  at  Peshawer  it  was 
no  small  part  of  their  buiiiness  to  inquire  after  these  supposed  instmctofs 
of  the  eawt  and  the  iiorlli.  To  their  great  mortiiit'atioji  they  found  thfti 
the  supposed  Macedonians  of  Bijore  were  an  Afghaun  tribe,  but  heard  cliAl 
the  Cautirs  in  many  pomta  resembled  the  (Jreeks,  an  being  beautiful,  hav- 
ing European  complexions,  wuishippiug  idoh,  drinking  wine  in  ailvipr 
raaes,  using  chairs  and  tables,  and  speaking  an  unknown  tongue.  Ctinoaity 
WB8  now  wound  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  colony  aub- 
sisting  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  sequestered  amidst  the  loftiett 
mountains  of  Asia,  was  joyfully  anticipated*  Every  inquiry  that  could  btj 
poadbJy  made,  was  employed  to  ascertain  tW  i^y^  %i\d  a  messenger  ira  * 
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4|Pflifclied  by  Mr  Eli>Uin*ifori  to  investigate  i!i*-  lan^iage  auil  cliarat'ter  of 
tne  Caufira.  Expectation  m  highly  t^Xi-ited  was  followed  by  proportionate 
it  iaap  point  men  t,  and  tiie  Caufira  were  discovered  to  bo  a  mere  rmle  ntee 
of  ill  dependent  Paj^aii  mountaineers,  baviiag  no  feature  of  resemblance  to 
the  Greeka  but  that  of  perssonal  beauty.  A  vocJibulary  of  llieir  laiif^ai^e 
was  obtained  by  the  messeiii^er,  who  made  himself  manter  of  every  thini*^ 
connected  with  Mr  Elpbinston's  inqniriea ;  and  it  is  from  his  report,  con- 
nected with  the  iiifurniation  of  others  who  hail  viiiite<J  the  country,  and 
ibat  of  a  young  Caulir  who  wa^  interrogated  at  Peshawer  by  Elpbinston, 
that  the  following  abstract  was  djawn  up  of  the  Caufirs  and  their  country. 
Geographkiii  Sh'tch,^  The  whole  country  is  conipoHed  of  snowy 
mouataiua,  deep  pine  forests,  and  sraall  but  fertile  valleys^  which  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  grapes  wild  and  caltivate<l,  ami  feed  flocka  of 
aheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  whilst  the  hills  are  paj^tured  with  goati4.  Grain 
is  inferior  both  in  knid  and  quantity.  The  road;*  are  tit  only  for  men  on 
foot,  and  are  often  cros^ied  by  rivers  and  torrents  pa»iMed  by  wooden  bridget 
or  swiiiging  bridges  made  of  ropea.  All  the  villages  that  the  messenger 
saw  ai"e  built  on  the  slopes  of  hilled,  so  that  the  roof  of  one  house  form» 
the  atreet  leading  to  the  other  above  it,  which  ts  said  to  be  the  constant 
pi^actice  of  the  country.  The  valleys  are  well  peopled,  that  of  the  Caumo- 
jee  tribe  coiitaifiiiig  10  villages  at  least,  and  the  chief  of  these,  Caumdaiab, 
within  three  stages  of  Fyzahailj  capital  of  UadakHliauii,  conwists  of  500 
houses.  The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation*  Each  tril>e 
has  it**  peculiar  nanie,  not  according  to  genealogj',  but  to  geographical 
position,  each  valley  being  held  by  a  particular  tribe,  Cautirs  and  Cau- 
tiree?>taun  are  the  geneml  appelktions  bestowed  by  the  Mussulman  on 
all  the  people  and  their  country.  One  division  of  them,  ai*  we  liave 
already  raentioned»  is  deimminated  iSceapoMs/ws^  or  '  black  vests,*  and 
Tor  CuH/irA\  or  '  black  bfidels/  and  another  division,  Spcen  Caujirs^  or 
*  white  iufideiM,'  Both  epithets  are  tali  en  from  their  dress,  for  all  the 
Cautirs  ai'e  remarlcable  for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  tlieir  contplexion, 
hut  those  of  the  larger  division  wear  a  vest  of  black  goat's  skin,  whilst 
the  other  dresMe^^  in  white  cotton.  There  are  several  languages  or  rather 
dtalecta  among  the  Cautir^,  all  having  many  wordsi  in  common,  and  a  near 
connexion  with  the  Shanscrit,  which  renders  tlietr  coniecturcd  Greek  origin 
utterly  iuq>robable.  Nor  do  their  tradition»  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  their  origin.  They  say  that  they  originally  dwelt  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Cwidabar,  whence  lliey  were  expelled  by  the  MohainniedanH,  at  which  lime 
their  nation  consisted  of  four  tribes,  tiie  4th  of  which,  named  Cauniojee,  re- 
taine<i  its  ancient  rites,  whilst  the  other  three  were  converted  to  the  Musaul- 
man  faith.  One  peculiarity  is,  that  all  the  Caufira  count  by  scores  in- 
stead of  hundreds  J  and  that  their  thousand  (whiclj  they  call  by  the  Persian 
and  Afghaun  name)  consists  of  4  00  or  twenty  Mcore.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Lumghauneeti  and  Deggauus,  whose  language  seems  to  be  a 
Caufir  dialect,  and  gives  ground  to  suppose  them  to  be  of  Caufir  origin. 
Elphinston,  indeed,  seems  to  tliink  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kohi»taun 
of  Cauhul  to  be  converted  Caufiis,  as  the  appellation  of  Kohistaunees  in 
applied  to  all  the  converted  Caufirs.  There  is  a  Caufir  tribe  called  Pusha 
by  ^loollah  Nujub,  which  lives  on  the  frontier  of  Cauhul,  and  Baber 
mentions  the  l*unhawee  as  one  of  the  languages  of  Caubul,  and  the 
i'ushawees  are  still  found  within  the  Kobistaun  of  Canbul.  Their  religion 
diiJera  from  all  others  with  whtcli  we  are  acquainted.  They  believe  in 
one   God,    called    Imra   by    thu    Cautir»  of  Caumdaish,  and    Da^i\  ^^ 
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tbuHB  of   T^okooee.      But  nuTnerons  idols  are  also   worshipped, 
they  repreaeat  as  deified  saints,  in  this  respect  coinciding  with  the 
and  Bhoodi$ts,  an  ako  with  the  more  ancient  pagans.      An  apotbc 
easily  obtained  among  the  Cnnlirs,  a<t  a  rich  man  liaa  nothing  to  do  to  ob- 
tain tbi»  poHthmnouii  honour,  but  to  bo  liberal  and  charitable,  and  erect  a 
statue  for  himself,  which  will  be  sure  of  being  introduced  into  the  Caufir 
pantheon  after  hb  decease.     But  the  idols  of  one  tribe  differ  from  those  of 
another,  tliougb  there  be  one  deity  common  to  alb    The  Caufirs  of  Caum* 
daitib  have  13  deified  lieroes,  one  of  whom,  the  first  in  the  list,  ia  Bughuab, 
(probably  Bliiige^a  or  Baccbu!!^,)  and  we  are  told  by  the  ancients  that  fiac> 
cbua  was  an  Indian  deity*    One  would  infer  from  thi»^  that  the  Caufirs  are 
of  Hindoo  origin,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  impure  hill-tribes,  whom  the 
Hindoos  call  Cbaaas.     What  adds  strength  to  tbi^,  is,  tliat  all  the  Caufin 
ai'tj  beef-eatera,  and  sprinkle  their  idols  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  cows. 
They  have  a  hereditary  priesthood,  but  their  influence  is  small.     Their  fes- 
tiFala  are  often  accompanied  with  animal  sacrifices,  the  blood  of  which  ii 
thrown  through  the  lire  on  the  &tone-ido],  part  of  the  fiesh  baroed,  and  part 
eaten  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants.     One  of  their  prayera  on  these  oc- 
casions ia  always  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mohammedans,     As  to  their 
marriages,  the  wife  is  purchased  from  her  father;  the  value  of  a  wife  \a  some- 
times  estimated  at  20  cows.  The  wotnen  are  not  concealed  from  public  obser- 
vation. Some  of  their  slaves  are  captured  in  battle,  others  are  obtained  from 
tribeu  with  which  they  are  at  peace,  but  the  greater  number  are  from  their 
own  tribe,  it  being'  quite  common  for  the  powerful  to  seiice  the  children  of 
the  weak,  and  either  sell  them  to  the  Mohan] medarm,  or  retain  them  for 
alavea.     A  person  who  loses  his  relations  is  soon  made  a  slave.     The  Af- 
ghaun?^  purchase  Caufirs  for  slaves,  and  some  are  made  piisonera  by  the 
YuBufzyea  on  the  borders.     The  captives  are  generally  females  who  iM 
much  sought  after  for  their  remarkable  beauty.     What  is  the  mode  of  go- 
vernment among  them  is  almost  wholly  unknown.     The  authority  seems  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hamls  of  the  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  and  the  law  of  retaliation 
is  firmly  establiabed.     Their  only  honorary  title  is  that  of  khaun,  which 
they  have  bon'owed  from  the  Afghauns,    Their  property  chiefly  consists  of 
cattle  and  slaves.    The  dress  of  the  Sceapooshes  conHjAis  of  four  goat-akius, 
two  formiug  a  vest,  and  tlie  other  two  a  petticoat,  with  the  hair  onlside. 
Until  they  have  slain  a  Mohammedan    the   men  go   bareheaded,  shaving 
their  beads  uU  but  a  small  tuft  on  the  crown,  and  wear  beards  four  or  five 
inches  long.     Their  dwellings  are  generally  wooden  bouses,  and  they  have 
others  where  they  keep  their  cheeses,  ghee-wine,  and  vinegar.     In  every 
house  is  a  wooden  bench  fixed  to  the  wall,  with  a  lowback  to  it,  and  they 
have  stools  shaped  like  drums,  nariovv  in  the  middle.     Partly  owing  to 
their  dress  and  partly  to  custom,  the  Caiifirs  cannot  sit  as  other  Asiatics, 
so  that  when  forced  to  sit  on  the  ground,  they  are  compelled  to  stretch  out 
their  legs  like  Europeans.   Their  stools  aie  made  of  wicker-work,  their  beds 
of  wood,  and  their  thongs  of  neat  s  leather.     Their  food  is  usually  cheet«» 
butter,  and  milk,  with  bread  or  a  sort  of  suet-pudding.    Their  flesh  is  eaten 
half^dressed.     Their  fruits  ai^e  walnuts,  gjapes,  apples,  almonds,  and  wild 
apricots.     Both  sexes  driuk  wine  to  great  excess.     Of  this  they  have  three 
kinds,  red,  white,  and  dark-coloured,  besides  a  kind  of  a  jelly-consistence  and 
Tery  strong.   So  prevalent  is  the  use  of  wine  among  them,  says  Baber,  (who 
was  himself  a  lover  of  the  bottle,)  that  every  Caufir  bus  a  keg  or  leathern 
bottle  of  it  swung  round  his  neck.     They  drink  it  during  m^s  in  place 
of  water,  and  though  elevated  by  it,  are  not  c^uarrelsome,  are  exceeding 
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boapitabiB,  Hunt  but  little^  their  favoorite  amuaeuient  being  dftncingj  which 
ts  prDseruted  with  j^reat  ardour  by  both  sexes  anil  all  ages.  Their  muHical 
mstiiimentt}  are  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  their  lutisic  is  wild,  quick,  and  va- 
ried- One  f>f  their  most  dbtinguishing  chamcteristics  is  their  ceaseless 
wars  with  their  Mussulman  neighbom-s,  and  their  usual  tiiode  of  attack  is 
by  ambush,  and  lliey  giie  nci  quarter  in  battle.  Their  chief  glory  m  the 
death  of  a  Mussulman  ;  and  in  their  solemn  dancea  and  festivals,  each  man 
wears  a  turban,  iuto  which  a  long  feather  is  atuck  for  every  Mohammedan 
he  has  killed.  The  number  of  bells  which  he  in  authorised  to  wear  round 
hia  waist  h  also  regulated  in  the  same  way,  A  Caufir  wtio  haa  not  killed 
fiis  man,  is  not  permitted  to  flourish  hin  axe  round  his  head  during  the 
daiice.  Such  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  Muasulraan  are  vi- 
Bited  by  their  neighboui-3,  and  have  afterwards  a  right  to  wear  a  little  red 
woollen  cap  or  cockaile  tied  to  the  head.  Those  who  have  alain  inany^  may 
erect  a  high  pole  before  their  doors,  in  which  are  holes  to  receive  a  pin  for 
every  Mohammedan  the  owner  has  destroyed,  and  a  ring  for  each  he  has 
wounded.  But  when  taken  apai't  from  theii'  long-rooted  and  bitter  anti- 
pathtea,  they  are  said  to  be  a  kiod-hearted,  joyous  race.  Their  anna  are  a 
how  with  barbed  arrows,  sometimes  poisoned,  and  a  dagger.  They  liave 
lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords  from  their  neighbours  the 
Afghauns.  The  Mohammedan  princes  in  their  vicinity  frequently  invade 
the'u'  territories  and  carry  off  slaves,  and  sometimes  the  Caufirs  condescend 
to  make  pence  with  them,  the  negotiation  being  accompanied  with 
strange  ceremonies.  In  1780  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Mussulman 
chiefii  was  made  against  the  Caufin:.  The  united  force  of  the  khaun 
of  Badakshaun,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Kau^hkaur,  the  padc^hah  of  Cooner, 
the  hauz  of  Bijore,  nnd  several  of  the  Yusufzye  khnuiis,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  But  notwiihstanding  thin  success, 
they  could  not  keep  their  ground,  and  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country, 
after  sustaining  severe  losses.  There  is  no  particular  map  of  their  country, 
to  show  tlie  relative  situation  of  their  valleys,  tribes,  and  villages,  yet  pub- 
lished. None  of  the  tribes  or  villages  mentioned  by  Elphinston  are  set 
down  in  tlie  map,  except  Gumhei-  and  Pusha,  Baber  mentions  Kattoi' 
and  Gebuk  as  places  in  Canfireeataun,  but  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  their 
relative  situation.  All  that  cau  be  said  of  the  topography  of  this  region 
is,  that  Ketuer^  or  Kutioret  lies  somewhere  on  the  Kaushkaur  river;  that 
Gumber  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  pass  of  Kawuck  ;  and  that  the  chief  part  of 
Caufireestaun  seems  to  be  in  the  large  angle  formed  by  tha  junction  of  the 
Beloor  Taugh  coming  frotu  the  N.E.  with  the  liindookho  coming  from  the 
N.W. 
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^This  18  a  very  extensive  regian,  comprehending  all  the  tract  between  tl» 
Caapiati  sea  and  the  j^eat  plateau  of  Central  Ania,  and  extf^nding:  from  the 

irontiers  of  Persia  and  Afghamji^taun  on  the  S*,  to  those  of  Aisatic  Ru?iflk 

.€n  the  N.     The  geopniphy  of  this   tract  is  only  knowo  in  a  very  genenl 
way;    so  obscure  is  it  that  it   has    been  justly  characterized   by  one  of 

[our  liest  writer§  on  geogrflphical  science,  Mr  Pinkerton,  as  being  "chiefly 
conjectural,"  and  as  remaining,  to  the  disgrace  of  science,  "  in  a  wretched 
ttate  of  imperfection/*  For  oiur  ktiowledge  of  it  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  oriental  hiatorians  and  geog-raphei-H,  as,  Abulfeda»  Ebn  Hankel,  Abul- 
ghazi,  and  others^  and  to  some  notices  from  Jenkinsoo,  Thompson,  aad 
Hanway.  These  imperfect  accounts  have  been  followed  of  late  years  by 
more  accurate  itiformation,  oljtained  by  Mr  Elphinstone,  in  his  inL!»sion  to 
Peshawer^^ — by  the  Ilu.sfliana,  in  their  late  embassies  to  Kokun,  Kliiva,  and 
Bokhara, — and  from  the  meinoirH  of  Baber,  a  native  of  this  region,  andftoi- 
tan  of  Kokun,  previous  to  his  expnlsum  by  the  Usbecs,  the  present  po»- 
iessors.  Some  valuable  additional  information  has  also  been  obtained  ly 
Mr  Fraser  at  Me-acliid  in  1822,  wliich  he  received  from  an  exiled  Usbec 
prince  there  resident,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  reigning  khaun  of  Bok- 
hai'a.  With  such  aids  as  the  above  additional  information  has  gi^en,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  account  of  this  region  and  its  inhabitanta* 
Boitndaries  and  FJ^tmL']  Independent  Taitary  has  the  Caspian  sea 
and  the  river  Jalk  or  Ooml  on  the  W. ;  the  Ooral  Tau,  and  the  Algidym 
Shalo,  on  tlie  N.  and  N,E. ;  Soongaria  and  Eastern  Toorkistaun  on  the 
E. ;  on  tlie  S.E.  the  basin  of  tlje  Upper  Indus,  or  what  we  now  denomi- 
nate Western  Tibet ;  and  on  the  S.  Persia  and  Afghaunirttaun.  From  S. 
to  N.  it  extends  IG  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  35*  to  51"  N.  lat.  and  20 
degrees  of  longitude  from  W.  to,  E.,  or  from  54"  to  74**  E.  long.,  that  ii, 
from  the  Caspiaji  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  Beloor  Tagh.  It  must  be  ob- 
aerved,  however,  that  as  the  eastern  limit  of  this  vast  tract  has  never  been 
astronomically  derermined,  it  is  impoasible  to  be  precise  on  this  point-** 
Independent  of  the  Kirghissjian  portion  of  this  tract,  Balbi  has  estimated 
the  total  superficies  of  the  Usbec  and  Turcoman  portion  at  555,000  Bri- 
tish square  mile*^,  thus : 

Khanate  of  Bokhai-a,         ,         .         230,000  British,  sq.  miles. 

Do.         Khiva,        .         ,         .     19.^,000  do.  do. 

Do.         Kokun,    ,         ,         .        132,000  do.  do. 


555,000 
In  thia  estimate  the  surface  of  the  Aral  lake  is  included,  hut  whether  he 

"  The  mapi  generally  carry  the  lonjittidc  not  farther  than  70^  and  78*  E,  ■nd 
even  Multc  Brun  stsit«A  the  ejistfrri  frontier  at  the  aiimmit  nf  the  Ri>lodr  at  only  60*  K. 
Jong.  DrUiptint;  tin-  apinnin  of  Keiirtd,  that  the  range  of  thr  liftonr  hon  been  placed  fire 
too  /ar  £.  by  JD'AnvLUe.     Vfz  must  wail  tUl  vVv«  ^<»mt  be  settled  by  I'utur^  «b- 
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includes  ihe  tract  8.  of  the  Oxus,  or  JihooHj  we  are  not  cenaio ;  but  it  is 
probable  he  (Joes  not.  Make  Brun  makea  the  whole  superficies,  cTclusive 
of  the  steppe  of  Issim,  onlv  460,000  square  miles,  wliich  13  certainly  by- 
far  too  low.  If  the  medinni  breactth  of  this  tract  be  15  degrees  of  longi- 
tude by  16  of  meridional  Jeng-th,  then  the  surface  will  be  found  to  be 
8+3,600  B.  square  niilea,  including  the  tract  S,  of  the  Ox  us.  Tliin  will 
not  appear  too  great,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  etaternenta  of  Klaproth 
and  Balhi*  Tfie  former  states  the  Muperficie>i  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
Lesser  and  Middle  Kirgee  hordes*  and  lately  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire,  at  220,000  B.  square  miles,  whicli,  aflded  to  Balbi's  statement  of 
that  of  the  Usbec  khanatea,  raakea  775,000  B.  square  miles.  To  thk 
iimst  be  added  tlie  large  and  extenMivo  province  of  Bactria,  extendiing^  more 
than  eight  deifrees  of  longitude  by  two  degrees  of  medial  breadth. 

Names  ami  PoHiical  Uwisions.'J     In  compliance  with  lonp-establiMhed 
usage,  we  have   a<lopted  the  customary  appellation  of  Independent  TaV' 
taiyy  as  proper  to  this  region.     The  name  of  Titrlar  has  been  for  nigh  six 
centuries  applied  as  a  generic  appellation  to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Nor- 
thern and  Middle  Asia,  in  the  same  way  jis  the  ancients  applied  the  term 
Scythian  to  all  the  erratic  nations  of  which  tliey  liail  any  knowledge,  whe- 
ther in  Europe  or  Asia.     All  the  vagrant  tribes  to  tlie  N*  and  E.  of  the 
Danube,  aa  far  ai  geographical  kn<jwledge  then  extended,  were  anciently 
BO  called,  from  the  time  of  Herod<»tus  ilow^nwards^  and  the  modern  appel- 
lation Tartar,  ha«  succeeded  by  common  consent  to  tliat  of  Scythian,  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century;  and  so  firmly  has  this  ethnographic 
term  taken  root  amongst  all  European  writers,  tb;it  it  m  now  no  more  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  it,  than  the  generic  term  of  Indian,  uuiveraally  applied 
to  all  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  American  continent  ever  since  its  dis- 
covery.   The  first  TiTiter  who  introduced  the  term  Tartar  wan  the  political 
missionary,  Carpini,  in  ISKl,  but  he   applied  it   soldy  to   the  four  great 
Motigolian  tnbes,  who^  he  sav^,  all  spoke  the  e$anie  language,  a  strong  proof 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  parent  stock.     lluhruquJH,  in  125 i,  UHed  it 
in  tlie  same  sense,  when  he  viMted   the  court  of  Sai-takh>Khan,  graudaioa 
of  Jenghis-Khan ;    but  the   Mongolian   princea  were   indijCfnant  at  being 
called  Tartars,  and  told  him  that  they  we nj  MongoU  and  nut  Tartars,  who 
were  a  different  and  a  vanquished  tribe,  and  that  they  did  not  choose  to  be 
denominated  from  the  name  of  a  vassal  horde.     Still,  however,  the  name 
prevailed,  in  epite  of  Mongolian  remonstrance,  and  lias  been,  and  still  is, 
applied  not  merely  to  the  Mongolians,  but  also,  moat  improperly  and  eiTO- 
neously*  by  almost  all  modern  writers,  to  designate  exclusively,  all  the  tribes 
of  Turkish  extraction,  althunj^h  it  is  certain  these  are  a  very  different  and 
distinct  race.     Hence  the  modern  fa-ihionable  division  of  Great  Tartary 
amongst  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Mandshoors.     The  two  latter  names  are 
just  and  proper,  as  designating  distinct  races,  and  as  recognised  by  these 
races  themselves ;  but  the  first  appellation  has  never  been  acknowledged 
by  any  of  the  uumerouH  tribes  to   whom   it  is  applied.     They  all  speak 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  know  tbem^elve^  only  by  the  particular 
name  of  their  own  tribe,  or  by  the  general  name  of  Turks.     As  all  these 
tribes  have  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  right  to  fix  their  own  name*  it 
iH  unjust  to  call  them  by  one  they  have  never  acknowledged ;   and  if  the 
name  Tartar  be  at  all  applicable  to  any  of  tiie  great  races,  it  belongs  to  the 
Mongola,  one  of  whose  tribe-i  the  ancient  Tartars  were,  with  much  greater 
propriety,  than  to  either  of  the  oihera.     By  the  Arab  conquerors  of  A%vbl^ 
and  by  the  .\rab  antl  Persian  geographern,  lUe  namw  ^\  'VvwVs  ^i»a  %a^^\vA. 
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to  all  the  nomadic  honleS)  MongoU  as  ivell  as  others,  of  which  they  had 
any  knowledge,  and  they  divided  them  into  two  great  branches,  Westero 
and  Eastern  Turks,  the  former  extending  to  the  Black  aea,  and  the  latter 
as  far  E.  a»  China.  In  this  they  were  more  coiTect  than  succeeding  Ea- 
ropean  ^vriters.  Both  natioas  knew  the  people  and  their  language.  Their 
Drror  lay  in  the  too  great  extension  of  the  name,  in  applying  it  to  the  whole 
of  the  nomadic  i*aces,  iii«tead  of  limiting  it  to  one.  As  the  real  proper 
name  of  the  race  h  Turkx^  eo  the  whole  region  inhahite<l  by  the  number- 
less tribes  speaking  Tttrldali,  even  as  far  E.  as  Hami,  at  the  eaatem  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Leaser  Bukana>  should  have  been  called  ToorkiHaun^  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  name  Tartar^,  It  is  probable  that  all  the  Scythian 
tribes  known  to  the  ancienta  aince  the  days  of  Herodotus  were  of  Turktjsh 
origin »  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language.' ^  We  tihall,  therefore,  di* 
vide  it  into  three  great  divisions,  Southern,  Middle,  and  Northern  Toorkii- 
taun,  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Western  Toorkistaun, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  extensive  region  to  the  E.  of  the  Beloor,  called 
Chinese  or  Eastern  Toorkistaun. 

I.    aOtJTHBRN  TOORKISTAUN  SOUTH  OF  THE  AMOO  OR  OXUS. 

a  USD!  VISION'S. 

1  *  Turkman  Desert  and  Kheewauh ;  2.  Baulkh ;  3.  Badakshaitti. 

tl,    MIDDLB  TOaRKISTAUK. 

suanmsioNS. 
1.  ^orih  of  the  Amoo, 
1.  Khotlaun  ;  2.  Karrategeen  ;  3.  Htssar,  or  Saganian  ;  4.  Kcsh^  5.  Vale 
of  Sogd,  comprehending  Bokhara  and  ^amarcand. 

3.  Vale  of  the  Sifr,  or  Jaxartes. 
1.  Kokaun  and  Nemingaun  ;  2<  Taslikunt ;  3*  Uratippa;  4i.  Gfjaznab,  oT 
Desert  of  And  ;  5.  Ilak,  or  leitaun ;  6.  Toorkistaun  Proper. 

II[.    NORTHERN  TOORfCfSTAUX,  OR  KlRGltlSlAN  R£010J¥. 

Divtdtnl  amongst  the  three  hordes  of  the   Lesser,  Middle^  and  Oreal 
Kirghisian  hordes. 


CHAR  I.— PHYSICAL  FEATLfliES. 
All  the  western  and  northern  part  of  thi^  region  is  occupied  with  im- 
mense desert  plains,  whibt  the  southern  andean  to  in  pait;),  or  the  basini  of 
the  Syr  and  Auioo»  are  of  a  different  description,  havinjj^  fine  ti*acta  of  land 
defended  by  inacceiialble  mountains  and  baixeii  deserts,  and  watered  by 
numerous  streaww.     But  even  to  tbij*  there  are  exception^j,  the  fertile  plain 

i*  Tlie  name  Turkai  or  Turtrr  occui's  m  HerodotUK,  PamtiomuEi  Mela,  and 
tliAt  it  b  of  ancknt  origin,  and  wc  rroiy  hartu'd  the  hyTHtthesia  that  all  ScythiSf 
th«*  iJiUHibe  E-  to  tKo  Imaus  t»r  moJtTu  Bi-lmir,  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  that 
sprtiiad  mcLv  Ev^n  in  the  court  of  AtttU  the  Hun,  lhou|{li  himscJf  a  Kalinuc,  Ti 
Beema  to  have  been  the  prcvailKug  lanuiiage,  for  his  very  riaui«  Attila,  a*  Mr  E 
Yarn  ingisaiously  and  justly  ob'iurved,  H  Turkish,  httms,  obviously  AtaUk^  a  Turkial 
•Ifnifjinj  •  regent/  or  •  ^ijuartlian,'  which  he  actually  wo;*  i»v*r  hl^  u*'phe\ra,  » 
m%  unole«  whom  he  Hi(icrj<edf/J,  and  onc^  of  his  own  ^lus  \XAn  named  DcMighis^icki 
lUnf^hisj  another  word  in  the  same  lajiguage»  signifying  the  sea,  as  he  wjv*  brjru  naif 
thu  Euxiue,  Caspian,  or  flome  other  «ea,  AU  the  Tarious  triliiv!  who  inhabit  the  regWa 
here  d«noujinntt?d  Independent  Taitary,  whether  th«y  bo  Kirgecny  of  Turkman^  or 
KniiUkk*,  or  Miinkatt,  or  Usbcc*,  are  "rurVdah,  a.u4  ft^^"-^  A\uX«tl<s  <iC  iliat  tou^e. 
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of  RwBr'izme  being  a  mere  basis  aurrountled  by  moving  eands,  and  several 
steppe.i  even  ticcur  liere  and  there  on  both  5»ides  of  the  Syr  anil  Oxus,  The 
surface  is  very  varied  in  the  S.  and  S.  E.  parts,  coiiHisiLug  of  numerous 
vallep,  ^-ast  mountains,  and  extenaive  plains.  Hie  eaatern  shares  of  the 
Ciiijplaii  present  nothing  but  a  long  aud  gloomy  succeaeion  of  rocks  and 
aiid  downs. 

Mountain's.]  Tlie  southern  chaia  of  the  Htndookhoosh,  that  divides 
this  region  from  Perjiia  and  Afgbauni^taun,  having  been  already  described, 
we  need  not  repeat  it.  A  number  of  lateral  ranges,  enclosing  extensive 
well-watered  valleys,  run  N,  toward  tbu  Amoo ;  and  the  dest-eut  is  much 
greater  on  the  N.  aide  than  on  the  S.  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  The  other 
great  ranges  are  the  Bchor-  Tagk^  x\w  Mooz*  Tagh^  the  As/era  range,  and 
the  Kinder-  Tagh^  besides  a  vast  number  of  subordinate  ranges,  running  in 
various  directions  from  these  chains. 

The  BehfjV'Tagh.']  The  Beloor-Tagh  ii*  the  great  range  which  ontlie 
E.  divides  this  region  from  Central  Asia.  It  is  called  Tluoung-ling-r  or 
*'  tbe  Azure  mountains,'  by  the  Chinese,  anti  has  been  long  celebratefl  in 
the  history  of  Tartary,  as  the  great  euhniaatiug  point  where  the  waters 
flow  to  the  Aral  Noor  on  the  \V.,  and  towards  the  desert  of  Shamo  on  the  E. 
The  sources  of  these  waters  running  in  opposite  directions  are  estimated  by 
the  Chinese  geographers  at  1000  li.,  or  SOO  geographical  miles  of  elevation ; 
anrl,  according  to  the  geographers  of  the  Ming  <iynasty,  this  range  h  many 
thousand  Chinese  feet  in  height.  This  lofty  range  coiisisl^  of  motive 
quartr.  Hence,  in  the  Mongolian  and  Oigoorian  languages,  it  is  called 
the  Bolonr  range ;  and,  in  tht*  Persiaiu  Bdlor  Koltf  or  '  the  abiniiig  moun- 
tain,' from,  the  transparency  of  tlu^  quartK,  and  sometimes  the  Behmi'Tagh^  or 
*the  dark  mountain,'  from  tbe  perpetual  clouds  which  overhang  it.  Tliis  chain 
is  at  least  500  B.  miles  from  S,S.\V.  to  N.N.E.,  or  from  E.  long.  71"  and  N. 
lat.  34"  30^,  to  where  it  meets  the  Mooz-Tagliin,  41"  N.  lat.  and  IV  E.  long, 
according  to  Waddington*H  map.  From  this  point  it  passes  N,  to  42°  N. 
lat.  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Alak-Tagh  coming  from  the  E.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  called  Kliashgkar  Divan,,  Thi^  chain  is  covered  with 
everduring  snow,  and  so  lofty,  abrupt,  and  precipitous,  that  the  only 
known  passes  arr^  those  of  Badaksliaun  and  the  source  of  the  Syr. 

The  Asfera  Range,"]  The  Asfei-a  range,  otherwise  called  the  Pamer 
mountains,  form  the  southern  boundai-y  of  Ferghana,  or  Kokaun,  running 
E,  and  W.  Their  nature,  which  is  that  of  a  very  broad  chain  of  mountains 
rising  from  an  elevateJ  land,  leads  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  is  a  contiuaation 
we-jtward  of  the  IVIooz-Tagh  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Khojund  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  only  communicatiou  between  Kokauu  and  Bokhara  is  by  the 
pass  of  Khojund,  between  the  extremity  of  this  ritnge  and  the  river  Syr,  U 
a  strong  evidence  of  its  magnitude  and  impracticahility. 

The  Ak-  TaghS^  From  the  Asfera  rantfe,  in  07"  30'  E.  long,,  are  de* 
tached  the  Ak- Tagh,  or  '  white  mountains.*  On  approaching  Uratippa, 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the  most  western  of  which 
terminates  in  68"  30'  long,,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vale 
of  So^d,  whilst  liie  Ak-Tagh,  properly  so  called,  separates  Bokliara  from 
Yar-Ailak,  and  terminates  in  two  branches  at  Jizzukh  and  Joupar. 

The  Kara'Tagh.~\  The  Kara-Tagh,  or  '  blaik  mountains/  are  another 
lateral  range,  projected  from  tbe  southern  side  of  the  Asfera  range,  and  runs 
S.  and  S.W.  for  nigh  400  B,  miles  towards  the  Amoo  river.  Next  to  the 
Asfera,  it  b  the  most  lofty,  rugged,  and  precipitous  range  inUsbee  Toor* 
kistauu. 
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Samarcand  Mounlaifis.l  The  Saraarcand  mountains,  wbicli  form  the 
Boatbern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  So«?d,  are  a  branch  of  tbis  range,  pro- 
jected westward  as  far  as  66"  E.  lon^.  It  separates  tbt*  vale  of  the  Sogd  from 
the  district  of  Kesh,  where  Taraerlaiie  was  bora,  and  is  called  the  bill  of 
Kesh  by  Sherifeddln,  biR  biographer,  aad  the  mountain  of  Zarkah  by  Eha 
Hawkel.     The  Ak-Tau  ridire  is  called  Al-Botom  by  Abulfeda. 

T/tc  KtfTidcr~Taghr\  The  Kynder-Tau  is  the  range  which  boonda  the 
couDtry  of  Kokaun  and  the  vale  of  the  Syr  on  the  N.  all  the  way  west  as 
far  as  63*  E^  long.,  when  it  expires  in  the  desert  of  Aral-  It  is  anotber  off- 
Bet  from  the  great  range  of  the  Beloor,  and  has  a  lon^tadinal  extent  of 
ei^ht  degrees,  or  4-00  B.  miles.  It  w  of  prodigious  elevation,  aa  we  are 
informed  by  Nazaroff,  and  b  covered  with  garments  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  also  called  the  Ming  Bulak  raonntain-?,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arga  Tjiiu 
or  Argjun,  or  Arka-oola,  of  Strahlenberp.  From  this  range  a  lateral  one 
runs  S.  to  the  Syr,  and  to  the  VV,  of  Akhsikat,  and  divides  the  district  of 
Kokun  from  that  of  Tasbkunt*  It  appears  to  bp  of  no  great  elevation.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Kynder  Tan  the  country  is  very  little  known,  but  seems  not 
to  be  BO  mountainous  a«  the  territory  of  U^bec  Toorkiataun.  It  \%  said  that, 
at  the  N.E.  anfrle  of  the  Kynder  Tau,  it  is  joined  to  a  range  of  moautaiw 
running  far  to  the  E,  and  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Ulugh  Taugh*  Tbii 
is  probably  the  Kichitck  Taitgh^  or  '  little  mouiiiam.'  But  we  are  com» 
paratively  ignorant  of  the  directions  of  the  numerous  mountain  ridges  which 
traverse  the  country  of  the  great  Kirgbiaian  horde*  The  fact  is,  the  whob 
of  Eastern  Usbec  Toorkiataun  is  full  of  mountains,  and  difficult  botli  of  ao- 
ceu  and  description. 

RivEHs.]  The  whole  of  Usbec  Toorkwtaun  may  be  considered  as  a 
large  basin  hollowed  out  by  the  water:^  descending  from  the  Paropamisaa 
and  Hindookhoosh  mountains  on  the  S.  and  ibo^ie  eti  the  Bcloor  and  Kynder 
Tau  on  the  E.  and  N.  ;  but  formed  into  two  divisions  by  the  Asfera  moon- 
tains,  thus  making  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Syr  and  Amoo. 

The  Stfr.^  The  Syr  hai  two  sources,  one  in  the  Kynder -Tan  and 
another  in  the  Beloor.  The  first  or  N.E.  source  rises  on  the  S.  Bank  of  the 
Kynder-Tau  (the  western  continuation  of  the  Alak  Tagh)  in  42"  3 J'  K.  IftL 
and  70**  E.  long  in  Waddington  s  map*  The  other,  or  S.  source,  is  in  41* 
SI'  N.  lat,  and  71"  E,  long,  (according  to  the  sainn  map),  on  the  creni  of 
the  Beloor,  where  it  is  separated  by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  sotirca  of 
the  river  of  Kashghar.  These  two  bran<'ties  meet  below»  or  W.  of  Uskeat^ 
and  the  combined  stream  runs  S.W.  to  Kojund,  its  most  southern  point* 
passing  by  Kokaun  to  the  left.  From  K(»jutid  the  stream  turns  K»  tlu> 
N.W.  passing  by  the  cities  of  Fenakunt,  Tonkat,  Tashkunt,  8aintiii% 
Otrar,  and  others  which  once  existed^  till  at  length  it  falls  into  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Aral  Noor,  after  a  comparative  course  of  nigh  700  B.  mile*. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  streams  on  both  sides  from  the  Asfein 
Kynder  mountains  before  it  enters  the  desert  of  Aral.  Thia  eiream 
to  be  diminishing  towards  its  mouthy  and  its  hanks,  where  the  Ri 
embassy  crossed  it,  in  1820,  in  their  journey  to  Bokhara,  50  vereta  above 
its  mouth,  are  bare,  treeless,  sandy,  like  the  desert,  and  overgrown  for 
several  miles  in  breadth  with  thickets  of  tall  reeds  thrice  the  betgbt  of  % 
manr  The  banks  are  niteniately  steep  and  levek  Near  the  shore  are 
several  small  and  larger  lakes.  The  river  was  frozen,  and  the  passage  oc- 
cupied two  hours  across  tlie  ice,  tbe  stream  being  400  paces  broad.  Tha 
Kooban,  which  falls  intn  it  near  this  place,  is  a  small  stream,  only  SO 
paces  wide,  and  shallow,     Tbe  w\io\e  vrwit  m\\w  vvcioaVj  oIl'CnA  Xj»kU 
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overgrown  with  tall  reecli?^  atitl  the  g:rouml  so  flat  tJiat  not  a  sinii^le  eini* 
iience  can  be  seen  whence  u  view  of  the  Aral  can  he  taken.  The  Syr  has 
no  connection  with  the  Amoo  near  its*  mouth,  as  formerly  supposed,  bat 
enters  the  Aral  by  sepanite  channels  of  its  own.  The  Runslan  (embassy  to 
Kaukann  crossed  it  above  Kojuml,  where  it  was  300  toises  broad.  This 
river  is  the  ancient  laxartes,  an<l  is  also  called  the  Ikscrt^  the  Sihoonf 
and  the  ^7/?'  Darin.     It  waa  the  northern  limit  of  Alexaiider's  marches. 

The  O.ntjf,']  The  Ox  us,  Jehoon^  or  Amoo^  ia  a  much  larger  and  longer 
river  than  the  Syr»  and  lias  a  much  more  expanded  basin.  Ita  source,  ac- 
cording to  modern  information^  is  in  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  on  the  S.E. 
and  W.  by  the  lofty  snowy  mountain  of  Fooshtukhur,  where  it  is  seen  issu- 
ing from  beneath  a  bed  of  snow,  600  feet  deep,  in  the  high  district  of  Wak- 
khan,  E.  long*  73"  of  Greenwich,  and  N.  lat.  38".  The  name  of  the  etream 
at  its  iioui'ce,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  down,  is  Punj.  It 
iTiiii  first  N*  five  coss  through  the  valley*  and  then  N,W,,  where,  at  25  coss 
from  its  source,  it  joins  the  Shii/ei\  or  Adnm  Khoosht  coming  still  farther 
from  the  N*E.  The  junction  of  these  two  branches  composes  the  main 
Btreanij  the  one  bein^  the  larj^er  hranehj  and  the  other  having  a  more  dis- 
tant source.  From  this  junction  it  runs  120  miles  S.W.  till  meeting  with 
a  mountain  range  in  ibat  direction^  its  rourse  ls  turned  to  the  N.W.  along^ 
the  northern  side  of  this  range,  ptt'ssing,  on  the  N,,  the  conntries  of  ShoogiMinj 
Derwauz,  and  Karategun,  where  it  finds  a  vent  through  this  chain.  From 
this  most  N.W.  point  of  its  muuntain  course  it  runs  S.W.  tUl  it  is  again 
turned  to  a  M^N.W.  courae  by  the  suhalpine  ridge,  extending  from  the 
Hindookhoosh  to  Huzmtimam.  From  thence  it  runs  W.N.\V»  till  it  finally 
enters  the  sea  of  Aral,  after  a  coarse  of  1 100  B.  miles,  nigh  500  of  which  are 
through  a  mountainous  region,  and  the  East  SOO  through  a  desert.  It  receivea 
a  vast  number  of  streams  on  both  sides,  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Asferaor  Pa- 
mer  ridge,  and  from  the  northern  sides  of  the  llimlookhoosh  and  the  Paropa- 
miaus,  as  the  Kokcha  or  river  of  Badakshaun,  the  Aukxurrai,  the  river  of 
Balkh  from  the  latter,  and  the  Soorkhauh^  the  Kattfirmhan^  and  the  Sogd 
from  the  former.  It  appears  that  it  once  received  the  Morghauh,  or  river  of 
Margiana,  three  days'  journey  to  the  W.  of  Bokhara^  but,  according  to  later 
accounts,  that  stream  is  now  lost  in  liie  sands.  It  is  a  large,  hroad,  and  deep 
stream.  Near  Balkh,  in  the  summer  season,  when  at  the  lowest,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  Jmunali  when  at  its  highest  state  ;  and  near  Bokhara  it  is 
1,000  yards  hroad,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  it  spreads  to  a  breadth 
of  four  miles.  This  harmonizes  with  Arrian,  who  slates  the  Oxus»  where 
bis  liero  crossed  it,  to  be  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  and  un  ford  able. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  large  river  nearly  equal  (o  the  Oxus,  and  calleil  the 
Khizil  Dar'm^  or  *  red  river,*  as  joining  it  below  the  cultivated  rlelta  of 
Khowarasm,  and  having  its  source  in  the  hills  of  Ooratuppeb.  We  have 
not  facts  to  confirm  it,  and  the  matter  is  uncertain.  The  Oxua  has  a  large 
delta  in  the  h>we9t  part  of  its  course,  all  the  branchea  of  which  ha\'e  different 
names*  like  tbone  of  tlie  Ganges  in  Bengal.  Tliis  circumstance,  of  coarse, 
renders  the  hydrography  intricate  and  perplexed-  In  this  case,  a  great  river 
being  found  by  some  traveller,  and  its  connection  with  the  main  stream  at 
the  same  time  unknown,  it  might  easily  be  taken  fox  a  separate  and  uncon- 
uected  stream* 

Of  the  other  mountains  and  rivers  belonging  to  Northern  Toorkistaun, 
we  ahall  speak  briery  wtien  treating  of  the  Kirghis.  In  the  mean  time  we 
■hall  commence  our  accoujit  of  the  Usbec  states  with  Southern  TQQcVi^va;»&^ 
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CHAP.  II  —TURKMAN  DESERT  AND  KARAZISL 

'Tills  comprcliends  all  tbe  tract  N,  of  the  Attruck  river  and  tl»e  Elboon 
to  the  sea  of  Aral^  nnct  dl  the  eastem  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the 

Idescrt  thence  extending  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoo,  including 
fertile  Oasis  of  Knrazni.  The  whole  of  this  region  has  been  usually 
nominated  Karazm^  from  the  Oaain  above-mentioned,   and  coirespondf 

[the  ancient  Margiana  DescHa  and  Chorasmia.  The  modem  political  ii 

,i)f  this  tract  is  Kheervah,  from  the  city  of  that  name,  the  seat  of  tlie  Usbifr 
Khann.  It  may,  however,  he  aa  u-ell  denominated  Tttrkomaniay  from  the 
^reat  number  of  Turkman  tribes  which  roam  about  in  the  desert ;  and  Jenkiu- 
»on,  who  travelled  all  the  way  from  Astracan  to  Bokhara  and  Oorgunge,  in 
1558,  says  that  all  the  country  E.  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  OorgTinge,  was  then 
called  *  tbe  land  of  Turkman/  As  the  country  is  for  tbe  most  part  a  bar- 
Ten  waste,  liitle  description  is  necessary.  If  native  accounta  may  he  credited, 

I'll  is  made  up  of  sandy  wastes,  occajiionally  raised  into  hillocks,  quite  void 
of  vegetation,  but  interspersed  with  email  patches  of  vegetation,  whicli 
afford  water  and  some  gr^is  for  the  flocks  i>f  tlie  Turkmauns  who  frequent 
it.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  fertile  spots  are  neither  so  rare  nor 
go  small  in  extent,  if  tbe  number  of  familiea,  of  which  the  difl'erent  tribe* 
-consist  and  who  fiu'l  subaintence  here,  be  coasidered.  But  it  is  the  pohfv 
of  these  nomadic  tribes  to  keep  them  a»  little  known  as  possible,  and 
tmct  of  caravans  accordingly  leads  through  deserts  hardly  affording 
for  the  living  beings  that  travei-se  them,  and  the  wells  of  which  are 
kno'mi  to  the  guides  by  particular  marks. 

Populatifm,  t^'c]  The  inliabitants  of  this  barbarous  state  are  a  vwy 
tnixed  mass  of  Turkmauns,  Ushecs,  and  Bukhara.  The  last  of  these  in 
divided  into  two  classes  :  Saris^  or  *  traders,*  and  Taujiks^  or  '  tbe  comrooD 
mechanics  and  labourera.*  The  settled  population  is  but  trifling,  comptr- 
«d  to  that  of  the  wandering  tribes  here,  as  in  Persia,  culled  Eels ;  but  H 
is  impossible  to  state  the  proportion,  whether  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
or  of  tbe  Turkmauns  to  the  Usbecs.  The  population  of  the  oasis  of 
Kheewaub  itself,  on  a  superficies  of  4600  milefl,  has  been  stated  at  250,000 
pennons ;  and  that  of  the  Araltans,  including  Turkmauns  and  Karakal* 
paks,  at  100,000  ;  whilst  by  Bnlbt,  the  whole  population,  fixed  and  nonia> 
die,  has  been  estimated  at  only  800,000, — taken,  we  presume,  from  Ruf- 
aian  information,  Mr  Fraser,  on  the  contrary,  was  informed  that  the  po- 
pulation, including  the  Eels,  amounted  to  300,000  fandlies,  or  1,500,000 
persons.  This  came  from  the  official  authority  of  the  vizier  of  Mohoni' 
mod  Rabee  Kbauu  of  Kheewaub*  And  on  tbe  authority  of  a  reudent 
merchant  of  Kbeewauh,  then  at  Mesched,  the  numbers  of  the  Eels,  ortH- 
bntary^  tribes,  were  tbe  following : — 

Yamoota  about  Lhtt  tjuy  of  Ba]kh;ui, 
CbowdcTA  brought  froin  beyond  the  Oxufij 
KiOpAka,         .  ,  .  . 

Kuzzaufcs,  .... 

Eekder,        .... 
Sarokh,  .... 

Usiwcs,        .... 

175,000 

Mr  Fraser  was  al^o  informed,  that  from  each  of  the  300,000  families, 
oompriaing  tbe  whole  of  his  auUiecte,  lUe  kUawtv  Tretelve*  2  tomauns  afl- 
lly,  or  600,000  yearly,  or  £3<*0,000  sictVm^,  v^Xxv^v^  >X\«t  Vx^vassi  %»- 
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.  20,000 
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30.000 
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matin  at  12f.|  the  impaal  being  1-1 0th  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  prO' 
flucti,  and  2J  per  cent,  of  custoina.  The  military  force  of  Kheewauh  is 
diflfereutly  stated  ;  the  standing  (oTce  i^  reckoned  at  from  15,000  lo  30,000 
cavalry ;  and  it  is  supposed,  thatj  in  case  of  necessity,  he  can  raise  4-0,000 
hor^e.  The  town  of  Kheewauh  ia  eituated  on  a  canal  of  the  Jihoon  or 
Am 00,  It  is  surround ed  with  a  ditch,  a  clay  wall,  and  a  rampart.  It  has 
three  ^tes^  thirty  mosqueB,  and  a  college.  The  houses  amount  to  3000; 
but,  by  Fraser  s  information,  the  population  of  the  place  in  5000  families; 
whilst,  according  to  others,  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  10,000  persons. 
The  present  sovereign  of  Kheewauh  is  liahmaua  Koolee  Khuuu,  ivho 
succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed  Kahim  Khaun  in  1826.  The  usual  title 
of  these  princes  is  Tak^er  Khaun.  The  llussiana  have  of  late  years  budt 
llu-ee  forts  on  t!ie  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  one  at  Okh-Trappeh, 
not  far  from  Astmbad,  and  some  mdcs  to  tho  N.  of  the  Attruck,  in  the 
country  of  the  Yamoot  Turkmauns  ;  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Balkan,  called 
Krasnovodsk  ;  and  an  island  in  tlie  bay  of  Mangishlak  ;  and  are  using  every 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  numerous  Turkmaun  trihes  on 
the  coast,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  conquering  Kheewauh.  If  they 
should,  at  some  future  period,  succeed  in  their  design,  no  friend  of  hu- 
manity can  deplore  the  result,  however  much,  on  political  grounds,  ha  may 
regret  the  enormous  increase  of  the  Russian  power* 
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CHAP.  Ill— BAULKH. 

This  large  region  lies  to  the  S*E.  of  the  Turkmaun  deserts,  and  corres^ 
ponds  to  the  western  and  larger  division  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  It  ex- 
tends from  03"  to  TO**  E.  long.,  and  fi-om  35"  and  30'^  to  37"  and  38*  N. 
lat, ;  hut  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of  proper  data,  to  arrive  at  precision  in 
describing  its  extent  and  boundaries.  But  it  may  in  a  general  way  be 
stated  at  400  B.  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  by  150  of  general  breadth — thus 
comprising  a  surface  of  50,000  square  miles.  It  has  the  district  of  Ba- 
dakahaun  on  the  £,»  the  Oxus  on  the  N.,  the  desert  of  Margiana  on  tho 
NAV,,  the  district  of  Heraut  on  the  S.W.,  and  on  the  S.  the  Paropami- 
fctan  mountains,  with  the  western  projection  of  the  Ilindookhoosh.  This 
is  a  highly  diversified  region  of  mountains,  hills,  glens,  valleys,  and  plains. 
The  subalpiue  ridges,  below  the  Paropaniiaus  and  the  Ilindookhoosb,  take 
up  half  its  surface,  and  several  of  tho  lateral  ridges  in  the  eastern  division 
approach  the  Oxus.  To  the  W.  the  country  expands  into  wide  and  con- 
tinuous p!ains,  increasing  as  tfiey  proceed  in  that  direction,  in  similarity  to 
the  deserts  of  the  Toorkmaun  tinbes,  till  they  become  completely  identified 
with  them.  The  whole  district  was  subject  in  1825  to  Meer  Morad 
Khaun,  son  of  Khaldaud  Khaun  of  Koondooz,  who,  on  the  death  of  Meer 
Killich  Alee,  diief  of  Khooloom,  and  his  uncle,  seized  on  his  territory  and 
that  of  Baulkh,  and  is  at  prei^ent  (1S30)  master  of  the  whole  country  S. 
to  the  pass  of  liaumeeami  and  border  of  tlie  Hazaurehs.  The  Usbecs 
are  the  ruling  people  in  all  this  region,  and  are  divided  into  many  tribes. 
They  are  all  rigid  Soonnees,  and  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  raoollahs, 
who  have  a  predominant  sway  in  all  their  councils,  and  exercise  a  kind  of 
theocratical  power  over  them,  and  that  of  the  very  worst  sort,  as  they 
teach  them  to  believe,  that  murder  or  robbery,  or  taking  captives  for  sale 
or  slavery,  are  no  crimes,  when  committed  on  the  pcr^oft*^  v«  ^yw^vecVj  «s\ 
IV.  3d 
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Sheeauha,  Kaufirs,  and  Clirisiians.     In  tbi«  point  of  view,  iho  rd%i<Mi  of 
Mgliomet  h  tlie  greateBt  cuTBe  that  could  bare  befalh'n  Asia. 


CHAP.  IV,— BADAKSHAUN. 

This  ia  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancieot  Bactria,  and  is  one  of  the  nio«l 

mountainous  countricB  in  nature,  and  seemiiij^ly  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
TiDce  of  Bubacene,  conquered  by  Alexander  tbe  Great,  wbich  ia  repre- 
eeuted  by  Curttas  as  tbe  iichest  in  tbe  world  for  gold,  pearls,  and  precioni 
Btonea-  It  ia  bounded  on  the  N>  a«d  N.E,  by  the  stream  of  the  upper 
Oat  us ;  on  tbe  E.  by  tbe  Oeloor  •  on  tbe  S.E.  and  S.  by  tbe  Kbaufirs,  se- 
parating it  from  Afgbaunistaun  and  the  Cobis  of  Kbaiubkaur  ;  and  on  tli« 
W.  by  Kadghnun.  It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  tbe  base  being  Um 
course  of  the  Oxos,  the  tivo  sides  tbe  Beloor  Tajijb,  tbe  upland  of  Hoi- 
rutimaunij  and  die  mountains  of  Taulikhaun,  whilst  the  apex  \i  the  nar- 
row angle  which  connects  the  Beloor  and  the  Hindookboosh*  Ita  length 
from  E.  to  W.  alongst  its  base  is  250  B.  miles,  an<l  \H  greatest  breadth 
upwards  of  150  from  S.  to  N.  But,  strictly  speaking,  its  physittal  north' 
ern  boundary  is  not  the  Oxus,  but  the  lofty  range  of  mountaios  which 
bound  tbe  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  aH  tbe  way  from  its  remotest  Botxrooi 
on  tbe  N,  and  N.W.,  to  its  confluence  wdth  tbe  Kokcha  at  Kajaghar,  for 
more  than  300  miles,  ^adakjihaun  seems  to  be  the  generic  name  for  ths 
%vhole  tract  enclosed  in  the  upper  basin  of  tbe  Oxus.  It  ia  composed  of 
two  great  divisions :  the  valley  of  the  Oxus^  and  that  of  the  Kokcha;  or 
Western  and  En'^lerii  Badakshaun.  Though  Badalcshaun  be  commonly 
ranked  as  one  of  tbe  Usbec  states,  and  included  in  Toorkistauu,  yet  thu 
is  not  strictly  correctj  m  it  has  always  maintained  its  independence,  aad 
its  inhabitants  are  of  a  diBerent  race,  and  speak  a  different  language  from 
tbe  Toorkish, — at  least  they  did  so  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo.  They 
are  Taujiks,  and  denominated  JBadnhhees ;  but  towards  the  W.  are  many 
camps  of  wandering  Uabecs.  The  appellative,  Taujii\  belongs  to  tb« 
fixed  and  aboriginal  population,  in  opposition  to  the  Toorks,  Usbecs,  and 
other  nomadic  tribes.  Tbe  religion  of  the  natives  is  Mabommedan,  which 
they  probably  received  from  the  Arabs,  who  became  their  neighbours  after 
tbe  conquest  of  Persia  and  Toorkistaun.  They  are  governed  by  a  aul* 
laun,  and  their  present  sovereign  is  called  Mirza  Abdool  Gbafoor^  the 
of  sultan  Mobamined,  who  reigned  there  when  Elphinston  waa  at 
ahawer  in  1800.  His  revenue  is  stated  to  be  G  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £7^,( 
and  his  military  force  is  estimated  at  10,000  matchlock«inen. 


CHAP.   V TOOHKISTAUN  NORTH  OF  THE  AMOO. 

This  corresponds  to  the  Sogd'inna  anil  the  Regio  Sacanim  of  Ptoleiuy, 
and  the  Mawaraltiahar  of  the  Arabiann^  or  tbe  country  beyond  tbe  Oxub. 
It  is  the  Tooraun  of  the  mythic  history  of  Persia  governed  by  the  famed 
Afrasiab.  In  modern  times  this  region,  collectively  taken,  is  called  Grtal 
Bukharia^  from  the  Bukhara,  the  aboriginal  natives  or  fixed  popul 
Beginning  with  ihe  vale  of  the  upper  Oxus,  on  the  north  side,  we 
with  a  large  district  called  Khotlaun. 

Iff,  Khotlaun,']     This  name  does  not  seem  to  be  known  at  the  prtMnt 
day,  but  was  ixsed  m  those  of  sultan  Babei  and  Ebn  Hawkel  to  denota 
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nil  tbe  coaniry  on  tho  apper  Oxas,  op[>onte  Badabtbaua  fts  far  up  aa  the 
Beloor  on  the  E,,  and  boumled  on  the  W,  by  the  Soorkhftub,  or  Retl  river ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  raounlainoua  and  ni^eJ  district  of  Karratageen  i  and  on 
the  S.  by  BadakBhaun.  Its  few  valleys  are  said  to  be  narrow^  and  ovut' 
hun^  by  lofty  and  precipitous  uiountaina.  Khotlaun  wab  the  seat  of  a 
flpleJidid  dyna^^ty  of  kings  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanian  tnonarchy ;  and 
Ahulfeda  raemion>j  th*?  roagnificeut  palaces  of  ita  princes.  These  sove- 
peigns,  accordiiipf  to  Dr  Hyde,  assumed  the  title  of  Heeyatdah^  or  Hee^ 
Aub-Telahy  or  'prince  of  the  gohlen  river/  (the  Oxus)^ — a  title  not  al- 
together misapplied,  when  it  is  consideied  that  the  Oxus  coniaius  a  vast 
quantity  of  gold  in  its  bed,  and  that  the  natives  are  acquainteil  with  the 
art  of  collecting  it,  when  ita  rapid  wavea,  during  the  melting  of  the 
Knows  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Beloor,  detach  the  graina  from  the 
moiinlains  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Beloor  range  in 
Badakshaun  contains  very  abundant  mines  of  gold.  The  Byzantine 
writers,  from  ignorance  of  the  Persiiin  language,  converted  the  title  of 
the  kings  of  Khotlaun  into  the  name  of  their  subjecU,  calling  tliein 
HaialhclUcSj  BpMhaliteSt  Nephi halites^  and  EutaUles,  Heuc«  some 
European  writers,  misled  by  them,  took  these  people  for  Jews  of  tho 
tribe  of  NaphtaJi. 

8</,  KarratagcenJ\  This  district*  like  that  of  Rhotlaun,  is  more  in- 
acoesHihle  and  less  known  than  any  of  those  which  compose  Weatern 
Toorkiataun.  It  ia  seldom  mentioned  in  history,,  and  only  twii^e  by 
isherefeddioj  who  calls  it  Cair  Tckift.  It  extends  along  the  Bouthera 
range  of  the  Asfera  mountatas  as  far  E.  as  the  Beloor,  having  Khottau, 
Wnkhika,  and  the  district  of  Saganian  on  the*  S,,  and  reacliiug  west- 
wards ttt  the  hilly  districts  of  Uratippa  and  Yar  Ailak,  It  is  wholly  a 
mountainous  country;  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  snowy  ranges  of 
Asfera  and  the  Beloor  nearly  prevent  all  communication  with  the  ad- 
joining districts,  especially  to  the  N.  and  E. 

3rf,  Hixxaur.']  llissaur,  or  Saga7iiani  U  a  large  Independent  diiitrict* 
bounded  by  Karrate^een  on  the  N.,  Khotlaun  and  Waksh  ou  the  E,, 
the  Amoo  on  the  S.,  and  the  Karadagb  range  on  the  W*  In  \u  chief 
extent  it  is  more  hdly  than  moimtainou^^.  The  soil  is  generally  »aneiy, 
and  tendii  to  degenerate  into  desert,  but,  being  on  the  whole  weli-wa- 
tered,  it  is  capable  of  high  cultivation.  The  present  chief  of  Hissaur 
is,  we  believe^  independent  of  Bokhara^  being  enabled  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  Usbec  cavalry  by  means  of  the  Knradagh  mouutaius, 
which  cover  Mis  principality  on  the  si<le  of  Bokhara,  as  cavalry  cannot 
act  in  mountains  as  in  plains.  The  late  kbaun  of  Bokhara,  Shah  Hyder, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  U^hec  cliief  of  this  region. 

4/A,  KcsfuJ  Kesh,  or  SubZf  lies  W*  of  the  Karadagb  mountains, 
which  divide  it  from  Hissaur,  to  the  N.  of  the  Ainoo,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N,  aotl  W,  by  the  Kmh  bills,  which  divitle  it  from  Yar-Ailak 
and  the  valley  of  Sogd.  The  chief  cities  arc  the  same  as  in  tlie  days 
of  Timoor  and  Baber,  namely,  Keah  and  Karshee,  idsu  called  Naksheb 
and  Nesef.  Khozar  has  alwayn  been  a  place  of  note>  and  lies  S.  E.  of 
Karshee^  in  a  desert  tract.  The  country  round  Kesh  is  uncommonly 
fertile,  and  rather  marghy,  as  being  full  of  streams ;  but  it  degenemtee 
as  it  approaches  the  Amoo,  and  becomes  a  perfect  desert, — inHomuchi 
that  the  rivers  disappear  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  famous 
pass  of  Kolugn,  or  *  the  iron  gate/  lies  in  the  Kai'^adagh  range,  be- 
tween Keah  and  Hiasaar. 
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5ih,  Samarcandand  Bokhara^^  We  hare  qow  got  qait  of  thi 
Sacarum,  and  have  arrived  at  the  vale  of  the  Sogd,  the  Sogdiana 
ancients*  The  territory  in  which  these  cities  are  contained  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  in  nature.  It  lias  tlio  Kesh  hills  on  the  S^  the 
desert  of  Karazm  on  the  W.«  the  Karadag^h  ran^e  and  the  di^ttrict  of  Kar* 
rat^geen  on  the  E,,  and  the  hilly  country  of  Uratippa  on  the  N.  The 
chief  river  of  thi*  charming  district  ia  the  Sogdj  or  Poiytimetus  of  the 
ancientSf  *  moat  precious,'  and  denominated  in  the  modem  Persian  Zumf- 
gftan,  or  '  tfte  gold-shedding  stream,'  which  rities  in  the  Kai*adagh,  and 
flows  down  hy  Yar-Ailak  to  Samarcand,  and  from  thence  paaaes  to  the 
N.  and  W.  of  Bokhara  ;  considerably  below  which,  what  small  portion  of 
it  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  sand,  falls  into  the  Ox«9.  The  winters  are 
very  severe  in  Bokhara,  and  the  cold  intense.  The  rivei-s  continue  froz^ 
for  nearly  three  mpntha ;  the  Oxna  itself  is  then  rendered  passable  for 
caravans  on  the  ice.  The  wiml  clnring  tliis  period  is  diy  and  plefctq^|J 
cold ;  but  though  the  snow  lies  somctimeg  for  three  months,  it  b  seM^^fl 
above  knee  deep.  During  the  three  months  of  springs  gentle  raiiui  coae 
every  three  or  four  days  from  the  W.  The  two  first  months  of  suniinef 
are  very  hotj  the  wind  g:enerally  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  and  scorching, 
but  the  air  ia  ocea*)ionttliy  cooled  by  light  showers.  During  the  last  mouth 
of  summer  the  air  gels  cooler,  and  autumn  is  very  pleasant.  The  nuns 
are  then  veiy  heavy  from  the  W.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Bok- 
hara are  said  to  contain  inexhaustible  mines  of  fossil  salt,  and  in  the  moan- 
tain  Al-Botom  is  abundance  of  mineral  coal.  This  range  is  the  Ak-Taa, 
or  Ak-Kaya  before  described.  The  soil  of  Bokhara  is  argillaceous  ;  the 
whole  tract  to  the  foot  of  the  niountaluH  is  an  argillaceous  plain,  precisely 
similar  to  all  those  which  precede  or  follow  the  sandy  deserts  In  the  route 
from  Orenburgh  to  Bokhara,  Many  salt  lakes  occur,  which  htkve  been 
drained,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  human  labour.  But  in  many 
places  the  argillaceous  soil  is  rendered  barren  by  the  superabundance  of 
saline  particles^  and  these  the  Bokharians  leave  unlilled  in  the  midst  of 
cultivation.  There  are  two  harvests  in  this  country, — ^thoee  of  spring  and 
autumn.  The  former  is  of  the  seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainsi 
and  which  is  reaped  in  six  montlks ;  and  the  tatter  of  that  which  is 
in  autumn,  and  which  is  reaped  the  en**ning  summer.  The  spring 
consists  of  one  species  of  wheat  and  barley,  jowaree.  maust,  nakood,  coei^ 
jid,  arsnn,  galU  cotton,  madder,  sweet  and  water  melons,  cucumbers,  aod 
other  plants.  The  population  of  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  is  composed  of 
the  nomotlic  tribes,  or  wandering  hordes ;  anti  the  Taujiks,  or  fixed  inha- 
bitants, who  live  in  towns,  and  villages,  and  farm*houses.  The  nomadic 
tribes  are  composed  of  many  hordes,  but  are  generally  classed  under  two 
beads,  Usbecs  and  Turkmauns  :  the  former  are  said  to  be  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  found  inbabititig  l!ie  towns  and  villages^  as  well  as  tents 
in  the  desert.  Of  the  Turkmaun  tribes  we  know  little  ;  but  there  ia  one 
tribe  of  that  denomination,  called  Aersanee^  which  wanders  on  both  bankt 
of  the  Oxus,  and  contains  40,000  families,  which  in  their  turn  are  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  smaller  tribes  under  particular  chiefs.  The 
Salera  and  Snhawah  tribes  of  Turkmauns  are  of  much  more  imporlaooe 
and  strength,  and  may  be  considered  us  the  collective  names  of  a  number 
of  smaller  tribes,  or  Furs,  dispersed  over  all  Mawaralnaliar,  and  the  tnu^ 
to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Chinese  Toorkistaun.  Tlieir  subdivisions  are 
to  be  very  numerous.  Amongst  the  names  of  tribes  noticed  as  wand 
Qver  one  or  another  part  of  its  deaeru,  btq  *.  tUe  KiLibMi  Kxf^kamks^ 
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muktf  Nogha^Sf  Kirgees,  Naimaunsy  and  Kara  Katpaks^  or  '  black  bon- 
nets ;'  but  it  18  tmpoasible  to  say  if  they  are  all  really  Turkmautis.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  tbat^  excluding  the  Kalmucks,  a  few  of  wbom  elill  wan- 
der m  this  khanate,  they  are  all,  whether  UsbecH  or  Turkmauns,  of  the 
Great  Toorkee  family, — and  all  speak  the  same  Toorkee  or  Jaghatai  lan- 
guage,— the  only  difference  being  that  of  dialect,  as  they  all  closely  ap- 
proximate, and  can  converse  with  and  understand  each  other.  What  pro- 
portion the  Taujik  population  may  hold  to  the  Usbec  and  Turk  maun,  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  their  language,  employments,  habits^  and  mode  of 
life,  are  quite  (Jifferent  from  those  of  the  Toorkee  family.  Their  language 
m  Persian,  which  is  that  of  all  the  cities  to  the  N.  of  the  Hindookhoosh, 
and  ia  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  all  polite  and  commercial  intercourse. 
As  these  Taujiks,  called  Sarts  and  Bokhars  by  their  Tartar  masters,  are 
tho  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdians,  there  is  preaumptive  evidence 
that  Persian  was  the  original  language  of  a!l  the  fixed  population  of  this 
extennive  region,  whether  commercial  or  agriculturdl ;  whilst  the  Toorkee 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  language  of  all  the  Scythian  or  nomadic  tribes, 
who  wandered  in  the  deaerts  and  mountains  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
lAJUirtee.  Arabic,  though  introduced  by  the  Arabian  invaders,  lias  always 
been  considered  as  the  learned  language,  and  sacred,  its  use  being  cliiefly 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  its  commentators.  The  Pei-siaii 
spoken  at  Baulkh  and  Bokhara  is  the  Deri^  or  court  dialect,  on  account  of 
its  elegance^  and  is  usually  denominated  by  classical  orientalists,  the  lan- 
guage of  Baulkh,  of  Baumee^un,  and  Bokhara.  The  Toorkee,  on  the 
contrary,  was  not  a  written  language  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Cittf  of  Bokhara,']  Bokhara  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  khanate, 
and  ia  a  place  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity,  though  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  iu  any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  and  geographers.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  city  of  groat  consequence  at  the  period  when  the  countiy 
beyond  the  Amoo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  waa  successively  in  the  possession  of  the  Saffarian, 
Sammanian,  Ghaznevide,  Seljookian,  and  Khowanismian  djTiasties.  It  is 
situated  near  the  Khurabad  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sogd,  and  ia  encom- 
passed with  a  wall  14  versts  in  circumference.  According  toi  Eraser's  in- 
formation it  is  fully  inhabited  witldn  the  walls,  having  no  vacant  spaces 
occupied  with  ruins,  like  Ispahaun,  containing  nothing  but  well-built  and 
well-peopled  houses  of  from  two  to  three  stories  Ingbt  bailt  of  brick  and 
often  strengthened  by  wooden  frame*work,  and  the  whole  pli^tered  over 
with  a  coat  of  fine  cement,  and  many  of  them  handsomely  decorated  with 
painting  both  within  and  without.  The  city  abounds  in  roofed  bazaars  and 
caravanseras  for  travellers  ;  but  the  chief  glory  of  Bokhara  are  its  mosques 
and  madresas.  Of  the  latter  there  ai^e  above  80,  they  are  generally  built 
of  atone  and  lime,  and  containing  from  40  to  200  and  even  300  chambers. 
The  college  of  Gokultash,  near  the  gate  of  Karshee,  and  the  zearaut  of 
Bohaoddin  Nagshbaud,  arc  stated  to  have  each  300  apartments.  The  for- 
mer is  composed  of  three  colleges,  of  which  one  was  founded  by  the  em- 
press Katherine  II,,  whose  memory  is  much  respected  at  Bokhai-a.  Tliese 
colleges  have  two  pupil??  in  each  chamber,  and  are  supported  by  the  rents 
of  houses  and  lantb  attached  to  them.  Their  revenues  vary  from  300  to 
5000  rupees  yearly,  and  support  the  lecturer  and  students.  Many  well- 
diisposed  and  pious  IVIussulmauns  build  and  endow  colleges  with  100  bigahs 
of  arable  land  and  a  few  shops,  and  the  khan  libemlly  assists  all  such  insti- 
tations  out  of  the  taxes,  allowing  in  many  caacft  ^vom  b  \a  \^  <^^Siaa.  ^ 
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monthi  no  that  in  this  respect  Bokhara  U  the  greatest  WAt  of 
literature  and  tlieology  in  Asia.  But  it  must  not  once  be  imaguied,  that 
these  colleges  are  like  ours.  The  sciences  principally  studied  are  theology 
aud  Mohammedan  law,  and  in  most  of  those  Bciences,  says  Elphinstou^ 
which  we  valiit',  the  Lichees  are  far  behind  the  Afgbauns.  The  cowmerce 
of  Boliliai-H  was*  at  least  very  lately,  gni'at  and  extensive,  notwithstanding 
the  disordered  state  of  the  countries  in  ita  vicinityj  hut  the  foreign  trade  is 
much  more  extensive  tlian  its  internal  commerce.  Caravan*  from  Persia, 
HmdooBtaun,  Afghamiistaun,  Baulkh,  Badaksihaun,  Kashghar,  Kokaan, 
Taahkant,  and  Orenburg,  in  Asiatic  UuHHia,  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Bokhara,  loaded  with  the  productions  of  their  respective  countries,  whidi 
are  either  sold  on  the  spot,  or  exchang:ed  for  other  commodtliea.  Two 
caravans  from  Orenburg  arrive  annually  at  Bokhara,  the  joamey  being 
completed  in  three  months.  Each  caravan  consiKis  of  from  4000  to  5000 
camela.  The  commerce  of  Bokhara  with  Russia  has  been  calculated  itt 
20,000,000  roubles  of  annual  value. 

SamareandJ]  This  city  was  once  the  capital  of  all  Independent  Toor- 
kifltaun,  and  in  the  days  of  Alexantler  the  Great,  under  the  name  of  J/ara- 
canda^  was  the  capital  of  the  Sogdians.  Kaitd  is  the  Turki&h  name  for  a 
city  or  town,  as  in  those  of  I\howa-k(iiidy  U^z-kand,  And^-kumh  Tmh- 
kandy  and  others.  This  city  ia  distant  1*2  caravan-journies,  or  175  road- 
miles,  almost  due  E.  of  Bokhaia,  hut  the  direct  distance,  according  to 
Waddington's  map,  is  only  112  geographical  tniles,  where  it  is  placeii  in 
39*  40'  N.  lat.  aud  64"  53'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich.  But  as  t!ie  longitude 
of  Bokhara  has  never  yet  been  taken  on  the  ppol  by  a  European  geogra- 
pher, qualitied  by  previous  science  for  that  ])aq>ose,  we  cannot  depend  on 
the  longitude  of  Samarcaud  in  respect  of  Greenwich,  however  it  may  ap- 
proximate to  truth  in  respect  of  Bokliara.  Samarcand  is  situated  alioat 
four  miles  to  the  S,  of  the  Sogd,  here  called  the  Koliik,  from  a  hillocit  so 
denominated  between  it  an*l  Samarcand.  A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  of 
the  city  Hows  another  stream  ealled  the  Dargham,  a  branch  of  the  8ogd« 
which  separates  from  it  a  little  above  the  city,  the  ganlena  and  suburbs  of 
which  are  situated  on  its  hanks.  Wlieu  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  70  stadia,  or  8^  miles.  In  the  days  of  Ebn 
Hawkel,  the  circumference  of  the  walls  was  much  the  same.  In  the  dap 
of  sultan  Baber»  the  walla  were  pncet!  round  the  ramparts  by  hii*  ord«irif 
and  found  to  be  lOjGOU  paces  in  circumt'erence,  or  only  five  miles.  Wbea, 
therefore,  Dr  Hej-belot  and  La  Croix  nftinn,  from  the  oriental  authors,  tliat 
Samarcand  had  a  compass  of  12  fai^angs,  or  48  miles,  they  forget  durt 
Samarcand  was  a  walled  district  us  well  as  a  widled  city,  resembling,  in 
this  respect,  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  were  not  merely 
walled  cities,  but  walled  dbstrict*,  for  this  outer  wall  comprehended  all  the 
garden-grounds  around  the  city,  as  well  as  cultivated  fields,  and  even  hilla 
and  valleys.  This  wall  had  12  gates  of  iron,  each  a  league  distant  firon 
the  other.  But  the  inner  indosure,  which  contained  the  city  itself,  had 
only  four  gates,  and  the  wall  had  neither  battlemenu.  nor  towers  like  the 
outer  walk  Sucli  was  its  ancient  state  when  besieged  by  Jenghis  Khan. 
The  celebrated  Timoor  Bek  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire, 
and  atlorncd  it  with  a  great  number  of  magnificent  buildings.  But  tbe 
glories  of  this  place  have  paase<l  away,  like  those  of  Bagdad  aud  DeUu, 
and  till  the  time  of  Shah  Afoorad,  Samarcand  had  di^clined  so  much  ainoo 
its  capture  by  Sbeebanec  Khan  the  founder  of  the  present  Uabec  dynftsty; 
that  it  fmd  bocome  the  haunt  of  the  Uou  and  lh«  vroU\     But  that  pdnCi 
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made  f3p*eat  exertion  to  bave  it  repeopled  and  repaired,  lu  population  has 
been  since  yearly  incrfasin|2r,  and  the  place  now  contains  about  60,000 
people.  Of  the  other  cities,  as  Karmina,  Ghajdewant  Karakooif  Noor^ 
SheerauZy  Jiztik,  and  Keneh  Koorguun,  we  know  very  little. 


CHAP.  VL— URATIPPA  AND  YAU-ILAK. 

Both  tbese  are  mountainous  di^tnct^,  and  though  they  make  no  part  of 
the  vaie  of  the  Sog^d,  bein^  sepaiated  from  it  by  mountains,  yet  they  are 
ptilitiieally  i^ubject  to  the  khaun  of  Bokhara,  The  former  lies  11  daya* 
jtmrney  E.N.E,  of  Bokhara,  and  wa'J  formerly  subjeet  to  the  khaun  of 
Kokaurul,  but  Imn  bfcii  recently  subjected  to  Bokliam  by  Shah  Hyder. 
The  latter  is  a  vi'ry  hilly  country,  enclosed  between  the  Ak-Tangh  on  the 
W,;  the  Ke»h  hills  on  the  S. ;  the  Kara-dagh  on  the  S.E. ;  and  the  Asfera 
on  the  N.E. ;  which  separates  it  from  Kokaun.  In  this  district  the  Sogd 
takea  its  rise.  It  ia  a  comparatively  cold  and  barren  district,  rugged  and 
mountainous.  The  appellation  denotes  tlie  country  of  summer-ijuarters,  as 
the  nomadic  tribes  retire  to  thiM  district  in  aumraer  to  avoid  the  heata  of 
the  vale  of  the  Sogd. 


CHAP.  VIL— BASIN  OF  THE  SYR. 

All  this  tract,  vvith  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Uiatippa,  is  at  pre- 
Bcnt  corapriaed  in  the  kingdom  or  khanate  of  Kokaun  or  Fergauna^  a  power 
which  ha»  but  very  lately  risen  to  political  importance.  In  its  orij^nal 
state  Kokaun  wan  but  a  smali  state  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Syr,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains,  except  on  that  of  Knjund,  where  alone  it  can  be 
entered,  from  tiie  dominions  of  Bokhara,  by  a  very  narrow  openinff  between 
the  mcmntaina  and  the  Syr  river  j  hut  in  consequence  of  recerjt  conquests, 
Kokaun  now  embraces  all  the  country  to  the  sea  of  Aral  on  the  N,W,,  and 
to  the  N,  aa  far  a»  the  Kirpltiaian  desert.  Ita  present  political  boundaries 
are :  the  Kirghisian  steps  on  the  N. ;  the  lofty  ranpe  of  the  Kynder  Tan, 
or  the  Mmg  Butak,  ou  the  N.  and  N.E, ;  the  Khasghar  Divan,  or  Beloor 
Tangli,  the  Tiji9oung;ling^  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  E. ,  tlie  Asfei'a  or  Yespem 
Tauj  or  the  mountains  of  Jasper,  on  the  S.,  which  separate  it  from 
Karrattageen  and  u[)per  Badakshaun ;  on  the  S.  W»  Yar-llak  and  the 
state  of  Uratippa ;  and  ou  the  W*  the  dorainiona  of  Bokhara.  Kojund  m 
8  very  ancient  city,  known  by  the  classical  appellation  of  Cyropolii  and 
Alejtandria  Ultimay  a«  being-  the  boundary  of  PersiaJi  and  Macedonian 
conquest  to  the  N.  llie  fortress  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  a  bow-shot 
S.  from  the  hank  of  the  Syr,  and  coramandH  a  very  narrow  pass  throug^b  the 
hills  to  the  Sirr  and  the  passage  across  the  river  it»elf»  eo  that  it  is  a  place 
of  lE^reat  importance  as  a  covering  frontier  on  the  side  of  Samarkand,  and 
8.8  the  only  key  into  the  Khokaun  territories  from  the  N.  or  the  S.  It  lies 
60  miles  S-W.  of  the  capital,  and  opposite  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sirr  is  the  hill  Mi/oghU^  celehratefH  for  a  turquoise  mine ;  but  the  stones 
found  here  are  of  a  preenish  hue,  and  far  inferior  in  vahie  to  tliose  of  Nee- 
shapoor  in  Persian  Khorasaun,  Khojund,  says  Eraser,  though  fallen  Irom 
its  wonted  prosperity,  still  contains  30,000  houses.  If  so,  it  must  be  a 
very  large  city,  and  by  Nazaroif  it  is  said  to  be  as  large  &&  Khokaun  the 
capital  itself. — N.E.  of  Kbojuud  is  Khokawt,  the  KftowakuTwl  ^S.  ^l^s^^»^^ 
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now  tbe  capital  of  the  khaun.  It  is  bat  of  late  that  it  h&s  obtabed  ibU 
bonour»  Andijaun  being  the  former  capitiU.  Before  the  time  of  Narbtich 
Khaun,  the  father  of  the  present  ruler,  Khokaun  was  but  a  small  phkce,  hat 
has  ioL-reased  bo  much  since  it  became  the  capital,  that  it  now  contaiuiit 
according  to  Fraser'a  in  formation,  more  tlian  50,OQO  bouses.  Nazaroflf, 
who  was  there,  says  that  it  is  a  very  large  luid  well-peopled  city»  contain* 
ing  4>00  moMqueB,  hut  that  the  streets  are  not  at  all  paved,  and  that  the 
houses  are  built  of  earth  ;  it  has  three  stone  bazaars  in  the  centre,  which  an* 
opened  for  commerce  twice  a  week,  llie  castle  of  the  kliauu  Ls  a  vast 
building,  and  is  the  only  defence  of  the  city,  having  a  garrison  of  20,000 
men.  Mayendorf  says  that,  according  to  his  information  collected  at  Bok- 
hara, Khokaun  contains  only  6,000  houses ;  while  in  another  place  he 
makes  it  as  large  as  Bokhara.  The  city  lias  no  wall,  and  water  is  intro- 
duced into  most  of  t!je  streets  by  canals  from  the  Sjx,  on  or  near  the  bank 
of  which  it  stands.— Trt J /j^mh/,  or  Tashkend,  is  a  much  frequented  caia- 
van-station,  and  contains,  according  to  Nazarofif,  20,000  houses. 


CHAP.  VIL— TOORKISTAUN. 


I 


TooRKiSTAUN  lies  N.W.  of  the  district  of  Tashkunt,  It  extentls  alongft 
the  right  bank  of  the  Syr,  below  Sayram,  and  between  it  and  tlie  Aral  Noor, 
and  stretches  considerably  to  the  N.  along  the  hanks  of  some  small  rivers 
that  come  from  the  E.  and  from  the  N,  Tliia  also  was  a  very  rich  and 
flourishing  country  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  full  af 
considei-able  cities.  It  actually  included  at  that  time  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Syr.  But  the  name  is  now  confined  to  the  N.W.  angle  of  that  onc€ 
extensive  region^  and  it  is  now  subject  to  Khokaun.  At  the  time  of  sultan 
Baber,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  UsbeG*,  from  whence,  under  Sheibanee  Khao* 
they  came,  and  drove  Baber,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ti 
across  the  Syr,  the  Amoo,  and  tlie  Hindookhoosh,     The  chief  rivers 


» 


the  Sarasoo,  the  Arj,  and  the  Boulat,  the  Talaah,  and  the  Turugay. 
of  these  have  been  made  to  fall  into  the  Syr.  But  the  Sarasoo  ii  now 
found  to  lose  itself  in  a  Binall  lake,  after  mnning  a  long  S.W.  course  through 
the  Kirghisian  steppe.  The  waters  of  this  lake  sometimes  communicate  with 
those  of  the  lake  of  Tdc-Kol,  in  45"  N.  lat.  and  67"  25'  E.  of  Greenwich 
in  the  modern  maps.  Tbe  Tttriigaif  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  ihs 
Turgaiy  which  runs  S.  from  the  same  range  as  the  Sarasoo,  and  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Ak«soo*kol,  or  Bialawoda,  to  the  N,  of  the  Aral  Noor.  The 
Talash  or  Taraz^  which  originates  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Kynder-Tan, 
after  running  for  some  s>pace  N.W.  and  then  S.W.,  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Sakchum,  Of  the  others  we  have  no  description. — Olrar,  Jund,  Saganak. 
Sabran,  Yassi,  Jenghikant,  Oshanikhat,  Eafijab,  Jekelj  Shalj,  Taras,  and 
Balasagun,  were  all  famous  cities  in  this  regionj  but  they  have  now,  and 
for  centuries,  disappeared.  The  only  city  mentioned  by  Nazwoff  is  Sou- 
zak\  the  frontier  city  of  Toorkistann  on  the  fii<lo  of  the  Kirghisian  desert. 
It  is  said  to  consist  of  500  stone  houses,  built  close  to  eacli  other.  It  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  witli  a  stone  wall,  llie  inba* 
hitants  are  stated  to  be  industrious,  and  are  employed  either  iti  agriculture 
or  in  commerce  with  the  Kirgheesj  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Sarasoo  and 
the  Tchoui.  Taraz^  on  the  Arj  river,  70  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Otrar,  seeiuA 
to  be  the  same  with  the  city  called  Tuorkistaun  by  De  Lisle,  Strahlenberg, 
Mod  others*     h  is  situated  15  mikn  firom  the  ^-^v^  and  contains  about 
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lOOO  bl-ick  houses.  It  lia.«?  notlting  to  rwommend  it  l>ut  tts  fine  situation  ; 
It  wa«,  however,  till  lately,  the  capital  of  Toorkislaun,  and  the  winter 
residence  of  the  klian  of  the  Kara-Kalimkisij  or  Mankats. 


CHAR  VIII.-DESERT  OF  THE  KARA-KALPAKS. 

This  (loaert,  which  hns  tho  Aral  Noor  on  th«  W.,  the  Syr  on  the  N,, 
Bokhara  and  Khowfl.razni  on  the  S.,  and  Uratippa  on  the  E.,  is  now  tra- 
versed by  the  wandering  tribe  above-mentioned.  Thia  district  was  railed 
{ihaz  by  tlie  Arabis,  and  sumetimes — if  ibe  mannscript  readings  be  correct 
— Ghaznah;  and  it  probably  extendn  to  the  N.  of  the  Syr  and  joins  the  de- 
sert of  Burruk,  It  is  seven  days'  journey  from  E.  to  W.  and  10  from  N. 
to  S.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  call  themselves  A'nra-A7/j/cAflytf  or  'Black  Kipt- 
cli&ks/  for  the  former  is  a  nickname  impoiied  by  the  Russians.  By  othera 
they  are  called  Mardatx,  m  by  Almlghazi ;  but  Kyrillow,  in  his  map  o* 
the  Russian  empire,  makej  the  Mankats  a  distinct  people  from  the  Kara- 
Kalpaks.  However  this  be,  the  nomades  bo  called  were  divided  into  two 
Iiordes,  the  greater  and  the  lesser ;  and  in  1742  the  latter  tribe,  llien  con- 
eisting  of  15,000  families,  having  sought  the  protection  of  Russia  or  the 
"White  c^ar,  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  KirgbiBiflns  for  calling  in  fo- 
rdgQ  aid. 


CHAP.  IX.-OF  THE   USBECS 

Having  discussed  the  political  geography  of  the  U^bec  states  of  Toor- 
kistaun,  we  must  gix'e  some  account  of  the  predominating  race,  and  of 
their  respective  khans.  The  Ufibocs  have  iHMin  in  possession  of  all  the 
country  we  have  descnl>ed  under  tliis  head,  for  more  than  300  yeai-s,  and 
erected  the  three  khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokaun,  The  foun- 
der of  the  Usbec  power  was  Sheibanee  Khan,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Toosbee  Khan,  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  How  the  subjects  of  this  khan 
cs^me  under  the  appellation  of  L^jier.f ,  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  though 
Ahulghazi,  their  historian,  tells  nn  the  name  originated  with  a  khan  named 
Uhbec,  who  reigned  in  Kiptchak  in  the  14tli  centuiy,  and  who  was  a  very 
zealous  MuHSutman,  introducing  his  new  faith  among  all  his  subjects,  who 
so  revered  him,  that  they  called  tliemselves  by  his  name*^*^  The  ancestors 
of  Sheibanee  Khan  possessed  the  principality  of  Toora,  wliich  lay  to  the 
E.  of  the  Ural-Tau,  and  their  subjects,  tlie  Usbecs,  dwelt  in  summer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jaik,  and  in  winter  on  those  of  the  Sjt.    Abdul  Khajnr, 

"  But  It  is  pMsiitf  «tranj?e,  that.  If  all  th*?  hordes  of  Kiptchak  tvok  thi»  n.ime  of  C«- 
beca  from  UaDec  Khan,  uoiii^  but  ttif;  hornlm  of  Khivu.  tiokhara,  and  Khiiknuo,  fihoiiltl 
retain  iL  For  the  very  *mne  rpaswn  the  Tartars  »f  the  Crinu'ft  ahould  iJjmj  hav*  been 
called  Ua1iM»,  as  they  also  at  that  p«'riod  w^re  subjects  of  Usbw;  KhatJ ;  sft  that  the 
reason  of  the  nam*?  i*  by  no  meaiiH  Huti^fartiiiry,  im  jfiwn  by  Abul^ha?.!.  He  tfils  uh  fur- 
thvr,  fh»t  tho  lJsb«>cii  urw  compodtcfl  nf  four  tribtni .  Vii(j;hnur«  or  Oigofins  Naimauns, 
Durtntiiis,  anil  Kongorut*.  But  what  df'i>endence  can  he  [»lju.>-ixl  on  an  nuthor,  who  waa 
lui  Ignomnt  as  to  confuund  the  !V1oiigotiau  with  the  Turkish  Inngnsfe, — ^who  teliM  that 
h*^  learnt^d  the  MongoHan  or  Tiirlcr^^h  lancuiige  nt  the  court  ui  tiM  khan  of  the  Eluths, 
Avheni  he  dwelt  for  a  ycjtr,  and  ivrote  b'lH  biMik  in  that  laiigua^iv — and  who  derives 
UH  all  iho  tribe?K»f  G'ntral  A^iia  from  Turk,  the  son  of  Jaiihet;  while  all  who  arc  ac- 
qmi)itt4Nl  with  the  Huhjeet  know  tbnt  the  Mongols  and  Turks  are  «itiite  dt^ttiiict  rac^s, 
have  dl-itluct  t'raturc^  iiiid  huif^uajn^em  and  that  the  traditionary  le^emln  of  the  Elfilh«, 
rexpi-ctinn  their  ori;C»"  ^fi<i  history,  are  completely  at  MiriaiH'e  with  the  romance  of 
Abulgharl,  dignitivil  with  the  uai'ne  of  a  Genealogical  Histor'j  ttvum.  KAa^v  ^*s'*n\\o 
Sheibanee  Khan? 
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the  grmidfather  of  Sheibmiee,  a  powerful  and  Bmki  lious  prince,  wu,  after  a 
Iceen  struggle,  defeated  and  put  to  drath  by  the  uei^^hboaring  TartJir 
princesi  who  combined  agaiu^t  hiiii}  along;  with  several  of  his  sons,  the 
rest  escapiua:  by  flig;bt*  Bui  bi«  grandson,  tLe  son  of  Borak  Kliati« 
in  part  recovered  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  not  only  retrieved  the 
honour,  but  even  greatly  extended  the  power,  of  his*  family.  At  the  com- 
mence in  eut  of  Slieibanee's  m^n  his  doniinionti  were  confined  to  the  di^^trict 
of  Toorkistaim  above  described,  to  the  N.W.  of  Tashkunt.  His  followers 
were  then  a  maa^  of  tribea  of  Toorkee,  Mongol,  and  probably  of  Finnic 
race,  moulded  dciwn  into  one  people,  with  a  great  preponderance  of  Turkf. 
His  aiiny  wa^*  latterly  Mwelle*!  by  predatory  volunteers,  from  all  tlie  no- 
madic tribes  from  Khoehgnr  to  the  Wolga.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
gion, possessed  by  the  race  of  Timoor  Bek,  was  at  thw  juncture  split 
into  a  confused  ma^H  of  potty  piincipalittes,  whose  chiefs,  continually 
at  war  with  eacli  other,  and  poPHesHcnl  of  no  talents  for  either  cunqufst 
or  goveniinent,  could  never  \m  brought  to  act  in  concert  against  their 
formidable  enemy,  Sheibanee  Khun,  who  swallowed  them  all  up  sacc«»* 
Hively,  till  not  one  foot  of  g^rouud  waa  Seft  of  all  that  Timoor  had  con- 
quered, between  the  Kynder-Tan  and  the  Hintlookhoofth,  and  from  the 
Beloor  to  the  Ca«pian.  Sbeibanee,  not  content  with  the  conquest  of  all 
Toorkiataun,  wished  also  to  wubjugate  Persia ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  wti 
defeated  and  tvlain  liy  Shah  Isiuail,  the  founder  of  the  SoofTUvian  dynaaty, 
tn  1510,  in  the  vicinity  of  Merou  Shah  Jehaun.  Though  thia  decisive 
defeat  aaved  Persia,  the  succesaors  of  Sbeibanee  still  retained  tlieir  coo- 
quests  between  the  Aiuoo  and  Syr,  Whilst  they  wet  up  a  descendant  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  on  the  throne  of  Kheeva,  the  immediate  descendanta  of 
8heibanee  auoceeded  to  the  khanate  of  Bokhara ;  but  what  particular  fa- 
mily filled  that  of  Kbokaun,  we  have  no  accounts, — wlietlier  a  remote  de» 
scendant  of  Jenghiw  Khan,  or  of  Sbeibanee.  We  are  indeed  lold  by  Mey- 
endorff,  that  the  kbaujis  of  Kliokaun,  Khiva,  antl  Badaksliaun,  are  reUted 
to  each  other  by  parentage  or  by  marriage,  and  that  they  live  togetlaisr 
in  harmony ;  whence  one  would  ynppose,  that  the  successors  of  Sbei- 
banee retain  only  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  which  was  till  lately  tha  most 
powerful  of  the  L'sbec  principalities  in  Toorkiwtaun.  The  history  of  these 
khauns  iw  nothing  else  but  a  disgusting  repetition  of  ware  with  their  Per- 
sian neighbours,  or  contests  with  the  rival  khauna  of  Khiva,  and  can  be 
neither  instinctive  nor  amusing.  The  male  Line  of  Sheibanee  ended  in 
Abul  Fyze  Khaun,  who  lost  all  his  posaesaions  S.  of  the  Anooo,  through 
the  valour  of  the  celebmted  Nadir  Shah,  and  was  sufl'ered  to  enjoy  the 
rest  merely  by  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  But  hb  misforttineft 
drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  Usbec  chief« ;  and  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  Mungut  beg,  namt;d  Kabcem,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  was 
in  his  turn  succeeded,  after  a  reign  of  \2  years,  by  Dauniar  Khaan,  B 
descendant  of  Slieibaiiee.  He  was  succeeded,  after  a  reign  of  24  yeaiVt 
by  Ids  son  Shah  Moorad,  so  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Seggt9 
Jan  {beggeeh^m^  the  diminutive  of  beg^  *  lord,*)  He  was  an  active,  ambi* 
tious  prince,  who  covered  his  thirst  of  conquest  under  the  aspect  of  po- 
verty and  uncommon  sanctity.  He  recovered  almost  all  the  terriioriee 
which  had  been  lost  to  his  predecessors  since  the  time  of  Nadir  ■  and  no- 
thing but  the  tstngular  abilities  of  Killich  Alee  preserved  Baulkh  from  f&U- 
ing  into  his  hands.'^    This  royal  priest  and  accomplished  hypocrite  reigned 

**  AU  tlic  kbAn»  of  liokharu  have  professed  to  be  «»intSt  but  thi«  noted  personage  cx- 
oe/ied  them  all  in  this  r««|iect.     lie  preAcYi«(i  \i\  tVve  TsvoMv^«,\(vvwA«!\«t\^\«H^iEt%^wid^|^ 
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16  ytsrs,  and  wraa  iiicciedt*(!l  by  Meer  Hyiler,  who  rei^iipd  2+  yeart*,  aUd 
died  in  1826.  The  n-iw^imj^  8nvi?rei5.'n  U  Balkar  Khan,  who  «uccee(k'<I 
the  same  y^ar.  Tht*  khan  of  Boklmra  hii^  tiJ«  title  of  Umir-al-Moume- 
tim,  or  '  coinmander  of  the  faithful,'  vvhii^li  vvai  aaaumed  by  Shah  Moorad, 
fitias  Depgce  Jan,  after  he  had  fapturt*<l  Marnu  fioai  the  Perisians.  He 
also  a'^Humed  the  title  of  Amiv  Vaii  A^iamij  or  '  lord  of  bounties/  Mlm  r 
Hydor,  in  addition  to  these  titles,  asiifumed  tho<e  of  Padishrth^  or  '  HuprtMiie 
ruler,'  and  sultan,  l)oth  whii:!i  he  obUiined  fronj  the  Othman  sullati,  who, 
as  *4Upremi'^  khalif  of  the  Mu«sulnian  faith,  has  thf>  [wt.ver  of  grantinLi^  theHo 
titles.  The  aamo  title  of  f'a/i  Xinuii  U  ttsniinied  by  the  khan  of  Kho- 
kann;  and  hence  Nazaroff,  ignorant  of  Arabic,  wrote  Anw'  Valiiamij  and 
loijk  the  two  wurdi  for  tlie  name  of  llie  prince  of  Khokaun;  whereas,  iti 
fat't,  they  aie  merely  \m  title — not  his  name.  The  khan,  in  virtue  of  hi? 
offtt-e,  as  commander  of  the  faithful,  nets  the  part  of  supreme  p^ftBtiff,— * 
preaches  in  the  great  moaque  every  Friday  to  the  people, — *nd  reads  the 
kholbeli  itt  hij«  oivn  natne.  He  remains  many  hour:),  and  even  daye,  without 
appearing  in  puhlte,  absorbed  in  meditation  or  etudy.  He  riaeB  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  rfudi  the  prayeiij  of  the  laeason,  and  then  pursues 
religious  or  moral  occupations  till  day-lii^^ht)  when,  having  again  said  hh 
prayers  at  dawn,  he  lecturt^s  to  about  40  or  50  Htudenis  on  the  traditions 
of  the  prophet  and  an  explanation  of  the  koran.  He  then  takes  hia  place 
in  the  court,  kneeling  on  a  velvet  cu^ihion,  and  receives,  in  tlie  usual  man- 
ner, the  salutation  of  safam  alAkoom  (*  peace  be  to  you,')  from  bin  aBnem- 
hh^d  courtiers,  which  it*  returned  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purposHe. 
In  this  audience  the  Sf^id^^  or  *  holy  mvn,*  and  the  ulemas.  Bit  on  the  right 
liand  of  the  king,^ — the  khans  on  hia  left:  all  are  on  their  knees.  The 
vizier  remains  Btanding  in  front  of  tlie  king.  The  royal  attendants  Ktand 
near  on  his  left.  All  the  ulemas  and  khans,  when  they  come  to  court,  are 
dressetl  alike.  At  every  introduction  to  the  royal  presence,  the  person 
puts  on  the  Ushec  dress,  and  is  met  by  a  mace-hcarer  at  the  door  of  the 
ball  of  audience,  and  h*d  towards  the  king.  He  stop«  at  some  paces,  and 
exclaims  salam  aleikoom  f  lie  then  advances  some  steps,  when  two  persons, 
taking  him  hy  the  arms,  lead  him  to  ivithhi  a  sluirt  distance  of  his  majesty. 
If  the  royal  hand  is  presented,  the  persenj  kissus  it  :  if  directed  to  be  seat- 
ed, he  is  conducted  to  a  place  suited  to  his  rank.     When  Beated,  he  pro- 

the  ilcdd  and  tbi?  living  of  the  Mfislera  comtiimilly,  earrieii  daily  a  whip  m  his  hand  to 
drive  the  Inzy  of  thi*  faJihfLil  iiitt*  the  mi>si|uc\  Jn-^M'd  in  the  habit  of  u  W^^j^v,  lived  on 
the  meaiip^t  far«,  atitl  pruffsic^l  tin*  utiiiu!»t  eLUitenif)!  fur  all  tvorkilv  pnmp.  Having 
osl^uCatidutty  nuidc  &»  uCler  renuu(ia.ttiitfl  of  all  wurldly  atithority,  the  Usbecs  ihoiigbt 
they  cuidd  ntit  dit»  bettiT  than  compel  such  a  spiritually  minrled  devntw,  nkH  the  v#Ty  Ht- 
test  [HTMin  for  t!ip  offici?,  to  iissumi'  the  khan<ihiip,  Whothor  in  ihp  field  ur  thi^paJticis  he 
•till  alTtH'teil  tlip  manners  of  ad«v<ite>e.  Sui'ruuinloil  with  his  military  chh^ftairis  drensk 
ttl  it)  ull  the  pump  of  yviii',  Jan  rude  on  a  lltttc*  ponny  in  the  hnmblo  ^uIm^  ofun  iudigenl 

Eriest,  and  wiw  pluased  to  »*'t*  the  euvoys  of  thf?  nfij^hbaiirhig  ptiteiJtati?-s  dining  with 
\m,  under  a  ragged  ti^nt,  on  p^rlriil  mciit,  pr«*panv]  iiy  n  cook  whom  hi9  humhle  m>TU- 
reii?n  alluu'Ml  to  r<it  with  th«  i-ompiniy  at  ituhlr.  The  htt'Oti  \v»n  as  nlale  z-*  the  vlanda 
Wi-re  iLUimU»t!ii>lf.  '*  Gixl  kiiow:if"  sayii  the  ainhHsaador  of  ChJunuranf  in  a  written  s^c- 
count  «f  this  strniigi"  amvt,  '*  in  whiit  y<»ar  of  the  Ilejira,  the  barley-hrcttd  had  l»e«n 
bnked  which  wa**  now  wt  bidorf  «s!"  All  this  nbHtinenct'  an  J  outward  htimllity  ae- 
curMl,  aft  might  he  »ritieiprtted,  to  Bu,^i>  fc  J  an  tbi*  xaoHt  iibHolnipauthiirity  nnd  unbuujitlfHl 
rcHpifCt  fram  hiM  LIsImjc  ioilowiTs.  I  hoy  were  piU'aundi'^l  thutn  lewlfr,  whotomlemned 
the  worldly  pWnjinrf^  which  thfy  prijEed,  nnA  who  pn-ffrred  th*  p«itt-hi*d  lunjjtle  and 
cro«iked  staff  of  a  mennlicant  prient  ton  myjil  robi*  and  *ci»ptre,  tnitet  act  undor  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  D^ity.  So  bjtlMtnnriMl  are  tht-  Lfsbccs  to  pn?datory  kixrnrsioiis, 
or  dkapmwut^^  tui  tht-y  tirm  it,  th.if  ii>i  live  withniit  it,  or  rojioeivtf  how  othen 

cxa%.     Hence,  whi*n  Beggeo  Jan   ^  rrilttn^  tn  hi«  pliindeiinjit   folloivi'm  tlu» 

joyi  «f  the  iH*r«dise  that  awaited  *  i  Ikm*  tru<'  tjM^liitvt'v-!.  V\\  VW  iviVVLXc  ^VJaX*,  ts^k* 

<n  them  uakml  biwi  if  thi^re  wiia  any  chnjipuwin|j;  in  ^avaAiiw;  a.w\  -wWw  «xwwwteA.vcv^ 
the  nfgtUivc  by  this  roynJ  pricstj  he  exikknicd,  "  If  ho,  iWtt  "^wejiAXw  i«<ivA^^^<«  Mvt^' 
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nounces  a  complinient  to  the  kiii|r,  and  tlien  states  his  reqaest.  Ambis* 
sadors  are  maintained  &t  tha  royal  expense.  When  the  levee  is  over,  and 
all  who  assisted  at  it  have  retired,  the  chobdars  annomice  to  all  who  are 
collected  about  the  gates  every  morning;,  that,  if  they  have  any  repretfin- 
tation  to  makp,  they  may  advance;  and  they  are  all  admitted,  and  made 
to  sit  down  before  the  king,  who  readt^  their  petitions,  and  decides  on  tbem 
according  to  the  legal  authoritieia,  copies  of  the  principal  of  which  lie  on 
cushions  before  hiin.^*  At  noon  some  learned  men  are  admitted  to  dispiit«» 
in  the  royal  presence,  and  he  often  takes  part  in  them.  He  then  says  the 
mid-day  prayers,  when  the  hearipg  of  cauaes  is  resumed,  and  continues 
till  after  uoon-prayera.  The  usual  occupations  are  then  followed  till  the 
evening,  when  eveiiinpi^  prayers  are  fiaid,  and  some  short  time  afterwank 
food  IS  taken.  Then  the  prayers  of  the  night  are  repeated,  and  the 
rei  ifti's  to  his  repose  fur  about  four  and  n  half  hours.  If  any  case  reqi 
a  protracted  investigation,  it  is  referred  to  the  kazee,  who  must  d 
agreeable  to  the  law,  through  fear  of  the  king,  the  g^eneral  familiarity  of 
the  people  ihemselvc8  with  the  laws,  and  their  ready  access  to  the  royal 
presence.  This  is  the  character  of  Meer  Hyder  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
a  native  traveller,  Izzet  Oollah.  Mr  Moorcroft,  who  was  admitted 
audience  of  this  commander  of  the  failbful,  found  him  seated  in  a 
room  fifteen  feet  higher  tlian  the  area  of  the  court,  dresf^ed  in  a  plain  dmh- 
co loured  coat  of  broad  cloth,  with  a  laipe  loosely-folded  turban  of  white 
muslin  with  a  narrow  gold  border ;  and  before  hiini  was  a  large  hook,  the 
leaves  of  which  he  frequently  turned  over  with  apparent  eamestnees.  He 
eaw  the  mode  of  despatching  business  in  the  court,  which  waii  summary 
and  rapid.  In  cases  where  the  claim  was  rejected,  the  king  frequently 
aasigiied  reasons  why  he  rejected  the  suit ;  and  in  every  such  instance  ibo 
rejected  petition  waa  lorn  up.  At  the  conclusion  of  every  decision,  the 
master  of  ceremoniea  repeated  a  abort  prayer  in  Toorkee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  majesty's  impartial  adminiiitratton  of  justice,  at  the  cud  of  which 
the  whole  assembly  joined  in  appjoving  by  stroking  their  beards.  There 
waa  much  of  respectful  eoleraaity  in  the  whole  proceeding;  and  the  king 
delivered  his  commands  with  great  promptitude  and  rapidity. 

Under  the  name  of  Uabecs  are  also  comprehended  the  Jaghatai  bordet, ' 
whom  Jaghatai  Khan  brought  with  hhn  wh^n  this  region  fell  to  hb  ahare; 
but  these  are  now  so  blended  wth  their  Usbec  lords,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished, the  language  and  habits  being  t!je  same.  The  Usbecs  are  gene- 
rally short,  stout,  well-made  men,  with  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones, 
thin  beards,  and  email  eyes.  Their  complexioti  is  fair  and  ruddy,  and  their 
hair  generally  black.  Their  dress  is  much  the  same  as  the  Persian  ;  but 
ihey  all  wear  boots — even  the  women  do  the  same ;  and  the  uational  bead 
dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  generally  worn  over  a  kalpauk  or  cap.  Aa 
they  are  ahnost  all  liorse-breeders,  horses  are,  or  at  least  were,  so  nuiner- 
ouB,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  so  indigent  as  to  walk  on  foot.  £ven 
beggars  travel  on  horseback,  or  at  least  upon  camels  and  asses.  They  are 
all  known  to  be  fond  of  horse-flettb,  and  the  wealthy  fatten  horses  for  the 
table  all  the  year.  When  Nazaroff  had  his  audience  of  the  kliau  of  Kho- 
kaun,  a  sumptuous  enteriainment  waa  served  up  to  him,  the  Chinese 
envoys,  those  from  Khivah  and  Bokhara,  and  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons of  the  court,  to  testify  the  khau's  satisfaction.  The  repast  consisted 
of  rice  atained  a  rose  colour,  aud  horse-flesh,  *'  which  we,"  says  be,  "  re- 

'*  Beggee  Jan,  iu»l6ted  by  forty  mcKollahjs,  dispedaed  justice  in  ftc-rson  dally  to  all  wIm 
CMiae^  tuid  thmt  ivltli  wi^ilum  aud  keuity. 
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frained  from  eating,  alle^ng  that  our  religion  forbade  u«/*     However,  w 
that  food  is  too  expeuaive,  the  Cwbeca  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  beef. 
Tile  great  Hiea!  k  in  the  evening,  and  cunsista  of  flesJj  aiid  broth  like  thai  of 
the  Afghauns.   The  common  brealtfaat  is  tea  and  leavened  bread*  The  tea  is 
made  by  boiling  the  JeaveH  ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  milk  and  butter,  or  more 
frequently  witli  oil  made  from  the  tail  of  the   doomba  eheep.     The  ricb 
alone  use  sugar.     In  Khokaun  it  is  used  tliriee  a  day.     The  national  bo- 
ven^e  ia  koomijih,  an  intoxicating  liquor  niatle  of  mare'a  milk,  but  palat- 
able only  to  a  Tartar;  and  those  only  can  procure  it  who  have  mares  in 
number  suriicient  to  make  it  in  the  house.   The  Uabeca  live  partly  in  towna 
and  villages,  and  partly  io  tents  in  tJie  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  found  in  parties  of  from  200  to  1000  families  :  these  are  called 
aouis,  or  camps,  and  several  of  these  compose  nn  oorngfiy  or  tribe»    These 
bave  no  particular  chief  any  more  than  the  Toorkmauns ;  hut  ench  tmul 
ia  regulated  by  it!i  hegt  chosen  by  common  consent,  but  l>y  no  means 
bereilitarj\     In  the  large  aouls  the  kbig  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  liie 
beg,  but  not  in  the  smaller.     These  begs  settle  all  disputes  of  an  infe- 
rior kind ;  the  more  serious  are  referred  to  the  convention  of  tbe  bega 
of  the  same  oarug/t,  or  tribe  ;  and  if  these  cannot  decide  the  matter,  it 
IS  referred  to  the   kazee  of  Bokhara.     Every  beg  collects  the  revenue 
of    his   aow/,  who  in  his  turn   pays  it  to  the  aumily  or  royal   collector. 
The  revenue  ia  one-fortieth  of  the  live  stock.     The  aumii  tixea  a  price  ou 
this,  which  the  proprietor  nmst  pay  in  moneyj  as  tbia  species  of  revenue  is 
not  taken  in  kind.     All  the  tribes  are  perfectly  in  subjection  to  the  king,  and 
lie  takes  care  to  keep  up  Ins  authority  in  various  ways.     He  diacouragea 
any  great  number  of  powerful  tribes   from  living  together  in  contiguous 
aouls,  and  often  directly  prevents  it,  which  i«  easily  done  by  a  simple  order 
to  that  effect.     Tfius  it  ia  common  to  see  in  the  desert  a  variety  of  tribes 
in  contiguous  aouU.  All  the  oorughs  are  considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
aa  social  subdivisions,  amenable  for  their  conduct,  and  each  is  made  col- 
lectively for  liie  crimen  of  ita  members.     If  a  murder  be  committed  by  an 
individual  of  a  tribe*  the  whoh*  oorugh — if  it  should  even  consist  of  20,000 
families — must  pay  the  price  of  blood,  unless  the  murderer  be  discovered 
and  given  up.     All  villages  and  their   inhabitants,   within  hearing  of  the 
Bpot  where  a  murder  has  been   perpetrated,  arc   held  answerable  for  tbe 
crime   and  the  price  of  blood.     Murders   are  thus  very  rare,  except  by 
professed  robbers  and  in  desert  places. 

The  cultivated  country  is  divided  into  districts,  called  toomauns^  aeven 
of  which  belong  to  the  capital,  and  each  has  a  hakim  or  governor.  These 
toomauns  contain  many  villages,  over  each  of  which  is  an  auksukmd^ 
{white  beard,)  or  *  elder,'  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Thia 
office  is  permanent,  and  generally  hereditary,  nor  is  be  ever  changed  but 
for  manifest  misconduct,  or  incapacity.  His  duties  are  just  itie  same  as 
those  of  the  begs  in  tbe  aoula.  He  receives  for  his  trouble,  a  present  at 
every  marriage,  and  a  portion  of  giiiin  from  every  individual  at  harvest. 
What  has  been  said  of  Bokiiara,  is  equally  applicable  to  Kokaun,  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  ulemaljs  do  not  possess  so  much  influence,  nor  does  the 
khaun  preach  in  public,  or  hold  his  courts  in  so  ostentatious  a  manner  as  the 
royal  saint  of  Bokhara;  but  bia  administration  ia  enleeraed  vigilant  and  im- 
partial, and  Omar  is  held  to  be  a  mild,  good,  and  equitable  prince,  and  what 
is  more,  his  people  are  said  to  be  a  happy  contented  race,  free  from  the  pre- 
datory babits  of  their  kindred  Usbecs,  as  they  neither  make  slaves,  nor  trade 
ia  themi  nor  poafieas  them,  and  among  tbeiu  the  tiuveUet  \&  ^^xCi&cxX^  «eSft.. 
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Like  otlier  Moslems,  however,  tbey  hokl  ftU  other  r«li|^ioiia  in  deteslAtioti. 
Wfien  Naz&roff  wa«  at  Marghinaii  with  his  four  Cossacks,  the  people  find- 
ing tlieui  unaccompanietl  by  tlie  officers  of  government,  fullowetl  them  in 
&  iiiohf  peltii]§^  them  witli  atoaes,  aud  crying  out  **  the  Kaafers !  the  Kaa^ 
feral  tlie  Infidels!" 

To  state  the  numerical  popuktion  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  is  iiii- 
possible,  even  conjectiiially,  as  there  Jire  no  data  on  which  to  fotind  it. 
Yet  aa  it  is  deemed  indispeufliable  in  a  gRographical  work,  to  aay  something 
on  the  suhjectj  we  shall  give  tho  conjectures  of  others  on  the  matter,  hav- 
itig  nothing  else  to  offer.  Balbi,  in  1826,  estimated  the  whole  populatioti 
of  Independent  Toorkistaun,  exclusive  of  the  leaser  and  middle  Kir^istap 
Hordes,  hut  including  all  the  tractii  to  the  S.  of  the  Oxus,  as  Buulkh,  B* 
dakshaun,  and  other  territories,  at  iV.OOO.OOO.  On  xvhat  data  this  number 
ia  given  we  are  ignorant.  In  hi^  »tati«^tical  tahle  of  the  population  of  the 
globe,  in  1828,  he  eetimatea  tfie  whole  population  of  Independent  Toor- 
kistaun,  at  4,300,001)  or  700.000  less  than  the  preceding  statement,  and 
of  this,  2,500,000  are  allowed  for  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  Mr  Elphin- 
aton  allowed  1,000,000  as  the  population  of  Haulkli ;  but  in  this  estitnale, 
the  population  of  Badakshaun  wan  not  iticluded,  nor  that  of  the  upper  ^•al- 
ley  of  the  Oxus,  os  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kokcha.  Now  we  can  hard- 
ly state  the  population  of  this  exieuisive  region  at  leflj*  than  half  that  of 
Baulkli,  which  would  make  a  total  of  1^500,000  pereona  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  S.  of  the  Amoo,  which  would  leave  only 
1,000,000  in  whole  for  the  khanate  of  13t»kiiara  N.  of  the  Amoo,  even  ia- 
cluding,  as  Balbi  does,  the  large  di^lrictH  of  Khotlauo,  Karrataggeen,  Hissar, 
Shadmaun,  Sheher,  8uhz,  and  Uratippa,  \vhieh  seems  very  improbable 
as  it  wuuld  not  leave  peilmpa  half  a  million  for  the  papulation  of  ih^ 
whole  oasis  watered  by  the  ZurufHliaun  and  h»  tributaries,  and  the 
ivandering  Turkmaun  Hordes  on  both  sides  of  the  Oxus  below  Tpnnid. 
It  18  certain  that  neither  Badakshaun,  nor  Derwauz,  nor  Shoognaun.  nor 
Seenpooahes,  nor  the  Kobis  of  Klinushkaun,  nor  the  district  of  eastern 
Badakshaurt,  ever  did  or  do  make  a  part  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  for 
these  have  been  always  independent,  and  never  were  inhabited  by  Tar- 
tars, but  by  Taujiks.  Now  if  1,500,000  he  allowed  for  the  whole  of 
Toorkistaun,  8.  of  the  Amoo,  inclusive  of  the  districts  above  nientionetl, 
and  1,200,000  for  that  of  the  great  Kirghiaian  Horde,  1,600,000  only 
will  remain  for  Toorkistaun,  N,  of  the  Amoo,  for  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Ko* 
kaun.  But  all  nccount«  that  have  reached  usj  agiee  in  etating  the  v$de  of 
the  Sogdor  Zurufahaun,  as  exceedingly  fertile,  well  *'ultivated,  and  popidoun; 
and  as  the  anperficies  of  tliis  vale  18  at  lea«l  10,000  B.  miles,  a  [lopuk* 
lion  of  500,000,  even  allowing  60  nmch,  wouhl  not  exceed  50  to  tlie 
t^ipinre  mile,  a  number  extremely  scanty  for  an  extensive  valley,  esteemed  ta 
one  of  the  four  Tenipes  of  the  ABiatic  cojitineiu,  The  tlibtrlct  of  Bokban 
itself,  according  to  I^leer  Izzct  OoUah,  who  travelled  the  whole  Way  from 
Bokhara  to  Kykaun,  and  who  was  an  eye  witnesB,  is  exceeding  fertUe* 
well  cultivated,  nnd  thickly  studded  with  villHgea  for  forty  miles  round; 
and  particularly  in  tlie  direction  of  Samarcand,  where  it  m  a  journey  of  more 
than  eighty  miles  through  a  crowded  succession  of  villages,  beaidcs  tlie 
large  and  populous  town  of  Karmina.  I'he  case  in  stated  to  he  tbti 
a&me  around  Sauinrcaod.  Mr  Fra8er  was  infonned  by  the  Ameer  Ztt» 
deh,  brother  to  the  kliuiui  of  Bokhara,  a  niOHt  intelligent  man,  that  Bok- 
hara, hift  native  city,  hnd  twelve  gates  in  its  walla,  from  each  of  which, 
£  cwitinaons  Unv  of  baznars,  wUh  row%  ot  V«>vftvj%  w\^  ^wv!tfiT»>  c^\rb^ 
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tat  iSktme  or  four  farsan^  into  iht^  country,  8o  iliat  the  upaco  thieklv 
iahabited  without  the  walls,  greatly  uxceetb  tliat  witkiii  the  walk. 
The  host  accouius  lie  could  obtain  i-Kgardinp:  the  populatUm  of  Bukhara, 
int'tmliag  what  he  heard  from  the  Ameer  Zadeh,  ^ilHted,  that  withiu  the 
WtkWn  the  houHieH  exceede<t  120,000,  and  that  of  the  HuhqrbH  and  immedi- 
ate dt*t>eiuleaciea  to  as  wmcli  more.  **  This,*'  contiaupj^  Fraaer,  *'mav  be 
a  great  exacf^eration ;"  but  thert;  \»  no  (!ouht  that,  in  his  opiiuon.  Bokhara 
coDtahiH  a  population  fur  exceediri^  that  of  any  other  city  in  A«ia>  except 
Pekin,  aud  some  other  cities  iti  China  and  India*  According  to  Elphin- 
bIou'jd  mfomnation,  Bokhara  conlained  nioru  itdiahttaiit3  thaii  any  city  in 
(irt^at  Britain,  Lonrhm  excepted,  and  was  at  least  equal  in  population  to 
Peshawer,  Air  Irving,  who  accompanied  the  eoibaesy  to  PesUawer  in 
1809,  and  who  made  all  possible  inquiries  ou  thii^  subject^  estimated  the 
whole  population  of  Bokhara  at  3,000,000  persoaB ;  but  of  his  data  we 
are:  not  infortned.  In  this  estimate  the  population  of  the  khanate  S.  of 
the  Anioc?  iH  not  include*],  as  liaulkb,  KhooUoom,  and  other  districts,  as 
their  population  wm  include*!  in  that  of  Caubul  by  Mr  Klphioston,  So 
that  hi:i  calcubtion,  compared  to  that  of  Balhi^  b  aj9  3^  to  I.  So  much 
for  conjectural  estimates*  We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whicli  of  them 
approacties  to  truth ;  for  we  are  certain  none  of  them  is  concct. 

The  military  force  of  Bokhara,  is  variously  estiuiated  from  100,000  to 
30,000.  The  former  is  evidently  that  winch  may  be  called  forth  into  ac^ 
tual  service  in  a  state  of  emergency,  and  which  can  undoubtedly  be  raided 
from  the  n»ilitia  and  the  various  tribes.  By  Balbi,  the  standing  force  is 
Bti^ted  at  25,000,  all  horsemen,  and  who  are  regularly  paitl  twice  a  year. 
The  pay  \a  stated  by  some  to  be  10  guineas  aud  20  maunds  of  g;rain  annu- 
ally, by  others  at  only  3  gumeas  and  6  maund«  aimually.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  war  as  a  science,  aud  such  military  tactics  as  they  possess, 
are  the  same  a^  those  of  theii-  ancestors,  the  rud^  Scythians ;  but  still  they 
U^e  equal  in  this  respect  to  their  neighhours,  thu  Kalmucks  and  Persians. 
They  excel  in  predatory  warfari*,  !>ut  are  totally  unfit  for  a  regular  engage- 
ment ;  they  charg-e  in  a  body  with  shouts  loud  and  terrific,  lo  intimidate 
i»ll  their  opponents ;  they  form  their  army  into  three  divisions,  so  that  they 
can  rally  twice,  but  the  third  repulse  m  entire  defeat ;  they  never  make 
above  three  charges,  and  it  is  an  established  custom  with  them,  as  with 
their  brethren  the  Othniaun  Turks,  that  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  the  third 
attack,  it  is  to  no  puqiose  to  attempt  another:  so  that  they  take, to  flight. 
So  \ve]\  known  in  this  never-failing  custom  of  the  Turks  amongst  their 
wai'Uke  conquerors  the  Russians,  that  their  generals  have  only  to  tell  them 
to  stand  steady  during  the  thrice  repeated  charge,  and  then  victory  is  theirs. 
Like  the  Turks>  the  Usbeca  are  brave  without  science,  but  they  are  asto- 
nishingly patient  of  hunger,  thirst,  aud  fatigue,  lliey  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  besie^ng,  but  they  have  some  knowledge  of  mining,  and  their  most 
ekilfut  iniuera  are  usually  from  Badakshaun,  where  they  probably  learn- 
ed the  art  from  working  the  ruby  and  lazuli  mines.  The  military  force 
of  Khokaun  is  stated  at  30,000  horsemen,  chiefly  irregulars.  But  thin  force 
hi  raised  by  Balbi  to  100,000,  on  the  authority  of  Nazaroff  we  suppose, 
who  says,  that  in  tlie  three  cities  of  Kltokaun,   Yarmazar,  and  Audijaaj 

JOosb,)  there  are  50,000  horaemeu  stationed  for  defence.  This  is  extraor- 
inary  for  such  a  state  as  Khokaun,  and  Nazarofl^  must  either  have  been 
grossly  imposed  on,  or  Khokaun  mu^t  have  undergone  a  prodigious  change 
since  the  days  of  Baber,  its  then  reigning  sovereign,  who  says,  that  the 
levenues  of  Ferganeh^  (Khokaun,)  may  suiHco  wttliout  oppressing  th^ 
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country,  to  matntam  3  or  400D  Bo1dierB»  and  that  Kboojand  was  an  incon- 
Bidpi^ble  place,  hardly  able  to  eupport  a  single  bey.  Neither  the  regular 
nor  inegular  force  of  Khokaun  can,  however,  keep  the  field  abore  Iwo 
months,  being  by  that  time  coinpelled  to  disperee  for  want  of  provisions, 
Meer  Hyder^  the  late  sovereij^  of  Bokhara,  endeavoured  to  reduce  Klio- 
kaan  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  his  rei^,  and  marched  an  army 
of  80,000  horsemen  for  this  purpose,  but  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
force  the  pa^s  of  Klioojuod,  and  oblig-ed  to  retreat.  No  peace  was  foroukl- 
ly  concluded  between  them,  but  as  Khokaun  is  a  vei7  mountainous  coun- 
try, defended  by  strong  passes,  and  a  country  where  cavalry  canuot  act,  it 
id  quite  safe  from  an  invasion  of  L'sbec  horsemen,  if  the  people  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  he  governed  hy  a  ruler  of  tolerable  talents.  Ever  since 
1809,  a  continued  bloody  feud  haa  exiated  between  the  rival  states  of  Khi- 
vail  and  Bokhara,  lltenuzzur  Khan,  ^andfalher  of  the  present  sorereign 
of  Khivah,  Flahmaun  Koulee  Khan,  made  a  foiay  into  the  territories  of 
Bokhara,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers  and  a  larpe  forc«.  He  was 
met  hy  Shah  Hyder  at  the  head  of  an  opposing  force,  rather  unexpectedly, 
and  forced  to  retreat  faster  than  he  advanced,  and  was  drowned  with 
eevei-al  thousands  of  liis  men,  m  attempting  to  recross  the  Oxus.  His  bro- 
ther and  Huccessor  Raheem  ha*<  endeavoured  at  difterent  times  to  revenge 
his  death  and  disgrace  upon  1  Eyder,  but  alwa)^  without  success.  Both 
sovereigns  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  interest  the  Russian  court  In  the 
quarrel ;  but  the  emperor  Nicholas  refuneil  to  act  in  any  other  character 
than  of  an  umpire  between  the  contending  parties,  and  it  la  said  that  be 
has  succeeded  this  present  year,  (lH3tl,)  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Rahmaun  Koolee  and  Meer  Katyr,  the  present  rulers  of  the  rifal 
fttatea.  If  so  tt  will  give  a  preponderating  weiirlit  to  Russian  influence  in 
the  councils  of  Khivah  and  Bokhara,  and  facilitate  lier  ambitious  views  of 
more  extended  domination  over  all  the  notnadic  hordes  to  the  W.  of  the 
T/orthem  Imaus,  which  may  at  no  very  distant  day  be  felt  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indus. 


CHAP.  X.—NORTHERN  TOORKISTAUM,  OR  COUNTRY  OF  T 

KIIIGIIEES. 
Tins  is  an  extensive  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jaik  on  the  W*,  the  Owr^b 
Tan  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  Ula-Tau  and  the  AlL?ydiin  Shalo  mngc  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.,  Soongai-ia.  or  the  country  of  the  Eloths,  on  the  E.,  the 
Aral-Noor,  the  lower  course  of  the  Syr,  and  the  dominions  of  the  khan 
of  Khokaun  on  the  8,  Beyond  the  Algj^dim  Shalo  mountains,  the  steppe 
of  Issim  is  uHwally  inihided  in  the  Kirghisian  territory,  a  barren  region 
watered  by  the  Issim  and  Irtish,  The  Kirgbees  are  divided  into  tJire<^ 
hordei?,  the  little,  the  middle,  and  the  great ;  the  first  occupying  the  steppe 
between  the  Jaik,  the  sea  of  Anil,  and  the  vicinity  of  Orenburgh  ;  tht 
second  wanders  alongst  the  N.  side  of  the  Aral-Noor  as  far  as  the  Sarasoo 
on  the  S.E.  and  in  the  Issim  steppe  beyond  the  Algj'dim  Shalo.  The  spocf 
poKHessed  by  (he  former  two  of  these  hordes  has  lately  been  incorporated 
with  the  Russian  empii'et  and  k  d<^scribed  in  our  accomit  of  Asiatic  Rusna. 
It  has  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of  forts  on  the  western  side  to  overawe  the 
tiomades  and  prevent  them  from  changing  their  positions.  In  addition  to 
these  horded  Mr  Eversman,  in  1828*  visited  another  horde,  called  ffucaic^ 
from  the  name  of  the  khan  Buki,  a  chief,  it  would  seem,  of  ihe  Jiltle 
hotdp,  who,  After  the  departure  ol  \.%e  Toy^cwxx '^XxivV^  Iot  ^vtvtw^^^  "Mle 
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ancient  seat,  obtainetl  pennission  from  the  Ruasiaii  government  to  occupy 
the  steppe  between  tlie  Wolg-a  and  Jaik.  About  tlie  commiincement  of 
llie  present  century  he  arrived  with  a  great  number  of  Kirghees  froiu  be- 
yond the  Jaik,  and  8ubniittefl  hiniaelf  entirely  to  ibe  Russian  domination. 
This  horde  is  at  present  in  a  very  prosperous*  state,  ami  contains  12,000 
kibkkh  or  tents,  and  the  population  of  these  ia  eattmated  at  60,000 
males.  SuppoHing  the  females  to  be  equally  numerous,  this  would  give 
10  to  a  kibitkfl  or  tent  on  an  average.  Some  of  these  tents  are  very  larg«, 
and  the  one  in  which  Eversmun  was  received  by  the  present  kUan 
Schan^:ir,  eoukl  hold  50  »nen  with  ease.  The  wealth  of  this  horde  con- 
sUl^,  like  that  of  other  pastoral  tribes,  in  cattle,  and  conaiated  of  -tjOOOjOOO 
»heep,  1,000,000  bor>^C8,  500,000  camels,  and  200,003  horned  cattle. 
The  Kirgheej*  generally  dispo'ie  of  their  riches  in  dresa,  of  wliicb  they  are 
very  ibnd,  especially  of  red  cloth  or  velvet,  as  well  a>*  chains  of  gulJ  and 
ulver,  and  the  women  wear  coi-ab,  pearls,  silver  plates,  silver  medaN,  and 
iMmufactured  sturts.  Thesie  objects  are  brought  to  ibeiii  by  Tartar, 
Russian,  and  Armenian  merchants,  who  receive  cattle  in  excbaufi^e.  The 
khan  appeared  to  be  a  very  intelligent  inqubitive'  person,  and  bad  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  physical  and  natural  BcieDce,  and  was  constantly 
aijkin^  questionn  on  natural  phenomena ;  but  as  he  got  his  education  at 
Astmcan,  it  would  be  iiijustice  to  compare  the  khans  heyoTid  the  Jaik 
with  binij  as  they  never  enjoyed  \m  advantages.  It  would  appear  from 
Evemtnan  that  the  sultana^  in  general,  ai'e  not  loved  by  the  people,  and 
in  caae  of  disputes  recourse  b  not  had  to  them,  but  to  the  patriarchs,  wdio 
are  instituted  by  the  khan  and  the  people.  The  sultans,  on  the  con- 
trary, form  what  we  call  the  ajistocracy,  and  are  denominated  in  their 
language  Ak  Jiujak\  '  men  with  white  bone^/  According  to  Dr  Bolshoi'a 
account, — w^ho  spent  18  month*  amonpt  the  Kirghees  of  the  middle  horde, 
ai  a  prisoner  and  a  slave,  in  1803  and  1804, — these  robbei-s,  for  they  deserve 
no  better  appellation,  who  dwtll  at  the  mouth  of  the  Syr,  are  poor,  igno- 
rant, ami  cruel,  and  subjected  to  great  misery  for  want  of  food  in  their 
inhospitable  deserts,  llje  khan  of  the  tribe  with  whom  he  fsujourned 
wa»  HO  poor  that  be  had  only  8  ewes,  2  cows,  4  camels,  and  1  horse,  and 
Bobhoi  himself  was  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  Imnger  amongst  them, 
that  he  would  often  tear  a  piece  of  horse  flesh  from  a  dog,  and  swallow 
it  lialf  raw,  as  they  gave  him  no  other  food  but  brawn  and  water,  or  sour 
milk,  and  sometime**  chaff  an<l  water.  The  country  to  the  N.  of  the 
S}T  in  this  part  is  called  the  desert  of  Bursook,  and  contains  nothing  but 
aaline  plants,  and  salt  ponds.  From  the  Syr  N.  to  the  large  and  bitter 
lake  of  Szor-Boolak,  the  whole  country  ia  called  Sheet/ek-Kotmif  or 
•  border  of  the  desert,'  and  beyond  this  is  the  Portskakoom  (part  of  the 
desert)  sibounding  in  many  plants  bearing  small  juicy  berries.  Beyond 
this  is  the  desert  of  Kurakoom^  or  '  black  sand/  la  the  western  part  of 
this  desert  are  many  lakes  contaming  kitchen  salt,  and  to  the  east  is  the 
large  lake  of  Akssoolharbii,  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  a 
salifie  waste  that  can  either  amuse  or  etlify,  we  shall  pass  to  the  great 
Kirghisian  horde  which  is  more  powerful »  and  possesses  more  pasture^a, 
than  all  the  other  hordes  put  together.  This  great  pastoral  community 
possesses  all  the  tract  E.  of  the  Sarasoo  river  which  divides  tliem  from  the 
middle  horde  to  the  frontiers  of  Soongaria  and  Kbaalighar.  They  not 
only  posses®  the  whole  western  face  of  the  great  buttress  of  central  A^ia 
to  the  N.  of  the  Jasper  mountains,  with  their  lateral  ranges  and  interme- 
diate valleyst  but  they  also  pasture  their  flocks  on  both  avdfti  <i^  >5aa.VAv^ 
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Kynder  Tan  from  its  wefltern  terminatioTi  to  where  it  join*  the  Kichuk 
Tagh  and  the  Alakoola,  whilst  to  tho  S.  of  Kokun  the  slopes  of  the  Jas- 
per mountains  are  pa.^tured  also  by  the  same  horde,  and  likewise  to  the 
E*  of  the  same  klmuate,  hcyood  Oonh  and  Uzkenxl,  their  flocks,  their  tents, 
and  tlieir  camps,  are  to  be  found  all  the  way  up  the  northern  and 
southeni  branches  of  the  Syr  to  their  remotest  sources  in  the  crest  of  the 
Beloor  or  Thsoiiijt^ling,  and  even  beyond  it,  to  witliin  three  days'  journey 
of  Khashghar,  Whilst  the  eastern  parts  of  this  extensive  pastoral  region 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  wood,  graaa,  and  water,  except  toward  tJie 
crest  of  the  great  rang^e  which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  vegetation,  the 
westi^m  part  is  as  fitenle  and  desert  an  that  to  tlie  W.  of  the  Saraaoo.  To 
the  E.  of  the  Sara'^oo  is  the  desert  of  Jiitf  Kongoor,  m  called  from  tlie 
sandy  hillockg  thrown  up  by  the  wind.  Here  are  found  rocks  of  ala- 
halter,  transparent  j^laas,  and'  of  chalk.  This  desert  extends  8  caravan 
journeyM  E.  to  the  Tchooi^  a  river  whose  course  is  erroneously  laid  down 
in  our  modern  maps-  It  iesues  from  the  western  angle  of  the  great  lake 
of  TooZ'Kol  (a  salt  lake),  denominated  by  the  Eluths  Timoortoo- Nojr, 
or  *  the  lake  of  iron.'  It  direrts  its  course  to  the  N.W.,  and  receives  a 
coimidernble  iiumbor  of  small  streama.  In  this  direction  it  runs  as  far  as 
4-6"  N.  lat.,  when  it  tnnm  wholly  to  the  W.,  forminjj  a  Rucceasion  of  lakes, 
and  ends  by  discharging  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Kahak-KouUik  (Pig*s 
Ear),  also  called  Khocki  Kol^  or  Beik  Kol.  This  lake  lies  in  the  little 
Boorsook  desert  N.  of  the  great  Doorsook*  The  upper  part  of  the  Tchooi, 
aa  given  in  the  maps,  is  not  that  river,  but  the  Adji-Bak-Boulan,  or  Khar- 
Kitaitooi.  From  the  Tcliooi  to  the  district  of  Turkiataun  there  is  notliin^ 
but  a  succession  of  dry  and  sandy  desert~i,  where  there  is  neither  food  nor 
water  for  men  nor  animals.  Farther  E.  towards  the  mountains  are  fertile 
landi^  and  excellent  meadows,  dense  foreets  and  wooded  hillH  ;  but  as 
this  extensive  repjion  has  never  been  explored  by  European  travellers,  wp 
cannot  pretend  to  describe  what  has  not  been  seen.  Whilst  the  little  and 
middle  hordes  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  Russia,  the  crreat 
horde  is  usually  stated  as  tributary  to  China,  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
the  Eluths  in  1759,  and  not  only  ho,  hut  the  khanate  of  Khokaun  itseU 
is  also  represented  as  dependent  on  Chjua^  together  with  all  its  conquests. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  at  present  in  respect  of  Khokann  we  cannot 
deteruune,  as  we  have  no  information  to  enable  us  to  decide.  We  are  told 
by  NazarofF  that  while  he  was  at  Khokaun  ambassadors  from  China  were 
then  at  that  capital  :  Klaprotb,  however,  thinks  that  these  were  not  de- 
puted by  tho  emperor  of  China,  but  t>y  the  mandarins  of  Khashghar  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  government  of  that  province.  Izzet  Oollah 
also  says,  that  all  the  Kirgbeefi  to  the  E.  of  Khokaun  and  towards  Khash> 
ghar  are  subject  to  the  khan  of  Khokaun.  This  is  not  vt^ry  like  depett* 
dcnce  on  China,  whether  in  respect  of  the  Kirgbees  or  Kbokaunese.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  that  the  moment  the  frontiers  of  Bokhara  art* 
passed,  a  most  marked  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  of  tbi? 
people,  and  particularly  amongst  the  Kirgeesh  Eels.  All  is  peace  anil 
tranquillity;  there  i»  neither  robbing  nor  pilfering,  and  although  caravam 
are  used  for  the  transport  of  goods,  yet  the  roatl  from  one  place  to  another 
is  perfectly  safe,  even  for  the  smallest  parties  or  for  individuaJs.  ThU 
security  increases  the  nearer  you  approach  the  Chinese  froutier,  and  when 
once  there,  all  risk  cetises,  and  a  r hild  with  gold  in  its  hand  might  travel 
without  fear.  Now,  as  the  Kirghees  are  well  known  to  be  notoriously 
Mtidicted  to  ploiider  and  pillage^as  l\\e  ll\i's»%\a5i  cvff«tv«a%V^xt  ItyossjitV^ 
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their  cost  in  going  from  Orenbut^  to  Boltlmra — it  w  not  easy  to  arrount 
for  this  difference  of  conduct  in  the  ^eat  horde,  but  on  the  hypuihesis, 
that  they  stg  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Chineae  povernmcnt, 
and  that  by  i-irtue  of  Home  convention  between  Omar  Khan  and  the 
Chinese  government,  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  caravana  and 
travellera  in  their  route  through  the  Kirgeeah  Eels  to  Khashghar.  It  u 
also  known  that  the  Kirgeesh  tribes,  ainongi^t  whom  the  rebel  chief  of 
Khashghar  had  taken  refuge  in  1827,  after  hia  defeat  by  the  Chinese 
troops,  were  compelled  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Chinese  government. 
As  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Kirgheea  have  been  already  concisely  de- 
lineated in  ttie  description  of  Asiatic  Russia,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resume 
tliat  Bubject.  Heepecting  the  nam**,  origin,  and  history  of  this  erratic 
nation,  little  can  be  saiil,  ai*  nomadic  tribea  have  no  annals.  The  Kirgheee 
in  the  time  of  Jengbis  Khan  dwelt  far  to  the  E.  of  their  present  seats,  for 
they  then  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenisei*  They  belong  lo  the 
great  Turkish  race,  and  epeak  a  dialect  of  their  language.  Though  they 
are  commonly  called  Kir  ghees  in  all  our  modern  works,  and  are  bo  called 
by  Abulghazi,  yet  they  do  not  call  themselves  so,  but  denominate  them* 
selveH  Kfiimcs,  *  robbers/  and  Sam  KaimcfcSy  or  *  robbers  of  the  desert,* 
and  KnzzauLs  /  and  the  L^sIjccs,  in  order  to  distinguish  thorn  from  the 
Cos&acks  of  the  Jaik  and  Wol^a,  call  these  latter  Kuzzauk  Ooroos,  or 
'  Uussian  KuzzaukB ;'  yet  modern  writers  in  spite  of  this  make  the  Kaisaka 
or  Kiizzauks  a  different  tribe  or  horde  from  the  Kirghees,  wlien  they  are 
in  truth  one  and  the  same.  In  old  maps  they  are  denominated  Kosacci 
HordOi  and  Kasaisc/mi  Hording  and  sometimes  simply  the  Kassals,  But 
their  more  modern  name  is  Kirghee  KaisnXts.  According  to  Klaproth  they 
are  called  Kamfk  by  the  Chinese  in  the  great  geographical  work  of  the  Dai- 
syn-y-tundflhi,  whilst  he  himself  calls  them  Boontois,  That  work  divides 
them  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Kannk  of  the  rights  or  the  eastern  Boo- 
rootfl,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Kynder-Tau  lo  the  N.E,  of  the 
Syr,  ajid  the  Kanak  of  the  lej),  or  the  western  Booroots,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  the  Khashgar  Divan,  or  the  Jasper  mountains  to  the  S.  of 
Kbokaun.  Like  the  other  Kirghees  the  great  horde  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  have  neither  korans,  nor  moollahs,  nor  mosques* 

Respecting  the  population  of  the  great  honie,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
iiifonnation  on  that  bead  ;  but  considering  the  great  range  of  mountain 
pasture  they  possess,  extending  at  least  eight  degrees  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
at  least  aa  many  from  E.  to  W.,  including  level  steps,  it  must  be  numerous 
for  a  nation  of  noraades.  For  350  miles  of  hia  road  from  Khasbgbar 
to  Ooah,  the  frontier  of  Khokaun,  Izzat  Oollah  continually  met 
Kirgeesh  encampments.  On  these  grounds,  and  considering  that  their  pas- 
tare  grounds  are  roudi  better  anil  fai  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  other 
two  hordes  put  together,  their  numbers  cannot  be  less  tlian  1,000,000,  what- 
ever they  may  be  above  it. 
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Of  the  vame,  India.  ]  The  classical  appellation,  India^  seems  to  b»?c 
bfiea  anciently  given  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  reg-ion  wliich  stretches  from 
Persia  aii<l  Bat-tria  on  the  W.  ta  ihe  country  of  the  S'mce^  or  Chinese,  on 
the  E.J  and  from  the  Scythian  desert  on  the  N.  to  the  ocean  on  the  S. 
Within  these  stupendous  limits  were  included  the  lofty  moantaiii-ratigcMof 
Tibet,  tile  romantic  valley  of  Cashmere,  all  the  nig-ged  domains  of  the  «ld 
Indo'Scyihians^  t!ie  countries  of  Nepaul,  Bootan,  Camroop^  and  Aeaaoit 
logetlier  with  Siain,  Ava,  and  Arracan,  and  the  liordering'  states  as  far  u 
the  China  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Sin  of  the  Arabian  geograpbera^  the 
i^ilaiid  of  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  western  peninsula.  The  nam©  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  tlie  river  Indun^  which  waters  tlie  wet- 
tern  extremity  of  this  reg^ion.  The  words  Hind^  Iltudoo,  liindostatt^  India, 
and  Indian^  were  dei^ ignationai  all  etpially  unknown  to  the  ancient  ziatiTP«. 
Under  the  appellation  of  India  bv^oudthe  GtiftgeSy  some  writers  have  com- 
prised the  whole  groupe  of  countries  lying  between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  C!iineae  sea.  This  is  the  Lesser  India  of  IMarco  Polo,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Greater  India  extending  from  Cape  Coraorin  to  Sinde; 
and,  besides  these  two  Indias,  he  mentions  a  tliird,  which  he  calls  MiddU 
or  Second  Indian  comprehending  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabian  coast  as  far  as 
the  Persian  gulf.  In  the  early  part  of  the  liith  century  we  find  the  defini- 
tion of  India  made  to  comprehend  nearly  the  same  portion  of  the  globe  as 
that  on  which  we  so  vaguely  bestow  the  appellation  of  J^ast  Indies,  tlie 
islands  of  the  Iiidian  archipelago  being  included. 

Of  the  name  Hindostan.^  'fhe  modem  name  Hindostan  (HindusChtm) 
is  a  Persian  appellation,  composed  of  the  words  htuduy  '  black*  or  '  swwtby/ 
and  stahit,  *  a  place  ;'  and  therefore  signiEes  ^  the  black  or  swarthy  cowa^brfl 
By  Maliommedan  writers,  this  term  was  applied  to  the  countries  iramediat^l' 
subject  to  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  or  the  eleven  provinces  lying  Ut 
tiio  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah  river,  while  the  tract  te  the  S.  of  that  stream 
was  denominated  tho  Deccan^  or  *  south  country/  By  the  Bramins  tba 
country  is  denominated  Medh^ama,  or  'central/  and  Punifal/humi^  or* 
land  of  virtues' — appellations  vague  and  unmeaning  in  geography, 
modern  geograpiriers  consider  t!ie  limits  of  Hindostan  as  co'extensive  wHh 
those  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  **  This  delineation,"  Hamilton  remarka, 
"  has  the  advantage  of  being  singularly  well-defined  on  three  sides  by 
strong  natural  barriers.  According  to  this  aiTangement,  Hindostan  i« 
separated,  on  the  north,  from  tlie  table-land  of  Tibet,  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  commences  at  the  Indus,  about  the  35*  N* 
lal,  and,  passing  Cashmere  in  the  same  parallel,  extends  thence  in  a  south* 
easterly  direction  to  an  unascertained  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  Bootan* 
To  the  S,,  Hindostan  is  every  where  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  course  of  the  river  Indus.  To  tlie  E.»  its  limit's  are  mor« 
iUfticult  to  define ;  hut  the  most  distinct  are  the  range  of  hills  anil  foresta 
that  skirt  the  Bengal  districts  of  Chittagong  and  Tipei-ah,  and  stretch  N,  to 
th©  Brahmaputra,  near  to  where  that  immense  river,  after  having  long 
flowed  almost  due  W.,  makes  a  sudden  sweep  to  the  S.  In  thla  north* 
eaatem  corner  the  Hin<loo  religion  is  irregularly  diffused,  as  it  extends^  far 
beyond  tlie  limits  assigned,  into  Assam  and  Cassay,  while  that  of  Buddlia 
prevails  m  Bootan,  and  protnidca  mlo  vVie  \iiBitta\tv\t&\  xv^^mve.  <a\\\W  baiika 
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Bmmdarkx  and  Extent'}  trindostan,  then,  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  the 
Bcnithem  tVonl  of  the  Himalaya,  wl»ich,  commencing  near  tliu  Indus,  and 
confining  Cashmere  on  the  N.,  runs  in  an  uninterrupted  line,  with  & 
BOQthern  indination,  beyond  the  ntmoHt  ea-stern  ifxtremity  of  the  country; 
on  the  E,  hy  An-acan^  Cassay,  and  the  l^ngtang  mountains  on  tiie  S.E,, 
by  the  hay  of  Bengal;  on  the  S.  and  SAY*  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on 
the  W.  hy  the  course  of  the  Indus.  According  to  these  houndories,  the 
extreme  length  of  India  fiom  N.  to  S.  la  27  degrees  of  latitude — viz.  from 
Cape  Comorin,  in  7^  57',  to  the  crest  of  the  Himalaya,  in  35^  N.  lat. — or 
1,620  geographical  miles,  which  are  equivalent  to  1,880  B.  oiilea»  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  or  from  the  mountains  which,  in  92''  E.  long.,  aepanite  the 
circar  of  Silhet  from  Cassay,  to  the  moat  N  W.  month  of  the  Indus,  in 
67'^  E.  long.,  H  25  degrees,  which,  in  that  latitude,  aie  equal  to  IjiOO  geo- 
graphictd,  or  1,620  B.  miles.  These  boundaricH  comprisn  an  area  of 
1,100,000  geogfiiplucaK  or  1,280,000  English  square  miles,  according  to 
Arrowsmitli'a  large  map  of  India,  and  Hamilton's  *  Statintical  Dcscnption 
of  Iliiuiostaii/  We  apprehend  thi«  approidmation  must  be  very  near  iho 
truth;  but,  until  a  trigonometrical  survey  shall  be  extended  over  the  whole, 
we  cannot  H|>eak  with  perfect  aB^uratice  on  this  point. 

Tiiblc  of  Stfper/toitd  Extent  and  Fupulalion,']  The  following  table, 
originally  formed,  iu  1820,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  muBt  he  regarded  ^  a  mere 
approximation,  hut  i«,  nevertheless^  as  correct  an  estimate  as  we  have  any 
means  of  furnishing  : 


Bengal,  Bahar,  nnd  Benares,          ..... 
A^ddiUnua  in  lliridustuii  smcie  A.D.  ITtKJi,               .         . 
(jiirwftl,  Kumaon,  nml  thtt  tract  betweeu  the  Suttilejel 
AJid  Jurmtn, / 

Total  under  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
Under  the  Madras  Fi'cwidency,  .... 

UndvF  the  Bombay  l'r»Uleiiry,  .         .         »        . 

Terrkork*  in  th«  ]Jecca!ii,&c.  ac4|u1ivd  sine*  IBI5,  consist-') 
log  ofthe  Feshiva's  cloininitMis^  &c.,  and  ainoe  mostly  > 
feUacbed  to  the  Ham  bay  Presidency,  .         .  } 

Total  under  the  I'ritiHh  Gov<!rnm«-;it, 

Briliih  Aliics  and  Tr^utarie$, 

The  Nizam,  ........ 

The  Ntigpoor  Itiya, 

The  Klnjf  uf  Otidi?, 

The  Giii("(nv=*r,  ....... 

Kotah,  t»,50O  i  Bdondee,  2,500 ;  Bopaiil,  5,000, 

■J' he  Mysore  Uajrtb,         . 

The  Satarn  Raj  ih, 

Travancortf,  6,000 ;  Cm-hm,  3,000,  ,         .         ,         , 

Under  the  Hajaa  of  JoiidiKH^r,  Jpypowr,  Odeypoor,  Bicin-'l 
€«rft,  J«iMfbnerc,  and  other  Itajpoot  chiefs,  lloltvirj  [ 
Amwr  Kban,  the  Row  uf  Cutch,  BhiirtjKKir,  -^la-  I 
rhcrry,  and  numeruu*  other  petty  chiefs.  Ameers  of  , 
Sinde^  Seik*,  Goiuh,  Bh«els,  Cwlies,  and  Catties,  nil 
comprelitudf^d  within  th«  line  of  Bntish  protection,     J 

Total  BritUh  Covurnment  and  Ita  Allies, 
huiejtendeni  States. 

The  Nppaul  Raja, 

The  Lahori;  Ri.]a  (Runjeet  Singh), 


k 


The  Ameers  of  Sind''» 
Till!  Domini<uiB  t>f  Sindla, 
The  CabnJ  Sovereign  eaxtof  the  Indus, 

Grand  Total  gf  Hindostan^ 


British 
Sq.  lUiht. 


ifi?,000 
148,000 

18,000 


888,000 

1M,000 

11,000 

60,000 


&53,000 


*..>.000 
70.000 
20.000 
18,000 
14^000 
87,000 
14,000 
8,000 


283,000 


1,108,000 

65,000 
50,000 
£4,000 
40,000 

10,000 


Poputatiim. 

39,000,000 
18,000,000 

600,000 


67,500,000 
15.000,000 
£,600,000 

8,000,000 


83,000,000 
10,000,000 

s,oo(),ot>o 

S,0*Xt,000 
2,0(JO,000 
1,600,000 
3,000,000 
1,600,(JOO 
1,000,000 


15,000^000 


123,000^000 

2,000,000 
S,Ol»0,000 
1,000,000 
4|000,000 
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InoiA  ixTowo  vus  GAVtaRS^^—Acptisitions  in  IBSi  and  19£5. 

8f.  Uiiet, 
Countries  S.  of  Ruig(M»n,  eoiMiitinf  of  l&alf  the  prorinM  of  | 
Mnrtalian,  and  ittc  proriooes  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  TenaMeiim,  and  V     21,000 

the  Mefjsrui  lalea,  j 

The  province  of  AiTJWiari, ♦         lljCOO 

Ccntntnen  from  which  thi>  Biinnesc  have  bt»en  expelled,  oonflist-^ 

ifiR;  fit  A8sain  and  the  adjacent  petty  stRtea,  occupying  a  npn&e  >     4<&,CXX) 
of  about  .........  J 

Total,        .         77,000 


P«pulati»iK 

51,000 

lOO^OOO 

i5t>,ooa 


301,000 


Geographical  and  Pciiiical  Dhmons^  Hfndostan,  when  viewed  on  a 
map,  without  any  reference  to  its  political  divisions,  presents  to  the  eye 
two  grand  portions  of  territory :  namely,  the  continent  of  India,  or  Hin* 
doi'tfiH  Proper, — and  the  Deccatij  or  peninaala.  The  former  extends  from 
the  Himalayn  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  the  moaths  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  the  latter  stretches  south  to  Cape  Comorinj  and  is  snrronnd- 
ed  on  all  eidea  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  north,  where  a  line  drawn  from 
the  fi.  E.  mouth  of  the  Granges  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  repre- 
sents the  natural  limit  These  two  grand  dirieiona  may  be  again  geogra* 
phically  subdividedj  as  follows — 


I.     NOET£lERN    INDIA. 
Modern  DivifioHt 
Cafihunere. 
Upper  Lfthore. 

Hob  of  th«  Sutlcge  ana  J  unnah. 
G  urwal. 
Runiiiofi. 

Nepaul.  «  . 

Slkkim. 

BiK^tun,  .  » 

AMam. 


II. 


INDIA  PROPER. 
I.  Sindttie. 

1.  The  Punjaub,  or  lower  Lahore. 

5,  Motiltan. 

9.  SLnde  and  7*atta. 

♦.  Catch. 

A.  Pcnlaijtula  of  G  u  zerat. 

6,  Province  of  Guaerat 

//.  CentraL 

7.  Mftlwah. 

8.  Rojpootana  or  Ajraocr* 

III.  CanttUc. 

a  Ddhi. 

10.  Agra. 

11.  Oude. 

12.  Aliababod. 

13.  Bahar. 

14.  Bengal. 

Ill,    THE  DECCAN. 

1.  Candeigh. 

2.  GimdwaiUL 
a  OriMa. 

4  The  Circan. 
6.  Berar. 

6.  Aurttn^bad, 

7.  Bcvdar. 

8.  B(;}iij»oor, 


K  Hiinject;  Singh  of  Lahore. 
>  BeBfa]  Presidency, 


Nepaul  ra^ah. 
Sikkim  nyab, 
Deh  rajah. 
Bengal  priatidexicy 


I  Runjeet  Singh, 
Independent  ameers. 

>  Bombay  presidency. 


Native  chiefs. 

Bengal  presidenty,  and  rajpoot  chiefii. 

Bengal  presidency,  and  seik  cbieftainiu 
Bengal  jpresideucy,  Siudia,  &c. 
King  of  Oude. 
Bengal  presidency,  and  Bimdida  I'KUft^ 

Bengal  preaidency. 


Bombay  president'y,  and  Holknr. 
Bengal  prcaidency,  and  Nagpoor  r7\|ah. 
Bengal  presidfincy,  and  liiil  chiei^. 
Madras  presidency. 
The  Nizam. 

Bombay  preittdency,  and  the  Niasm, 
Tile  Nizam  o^f  Hyderalnd. 
Bombay  presidenrjr,  and  raj  ah  a. 
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IV.  THE  PENINEULA. 

].  Thft  Ciuriintic.      . 

8.  Travaiicore. 

5.  Cochin. 
4.  Molnbar. 

6.  CaiunL  , 
6k  Baluluittt. 

7.  MiSre. 


Mftdnw  prp«ldenry,  and  nnbub. 

nf (icIriiK  preJiideufy,  and  mjah. 

IVIadni^  ureaideriry,  anil  rujali. 

MiMlfft}*  prcaidpncy,  and  iiativn  cliiefs. 

Madi'aB  pre*t*l*jiicy* 

Do, 

Madras  presidency  and  rayjah. 


CHAP.  L— HISTORY. 
The  history  ofHimlostan  may  be  divided  into  three  Keada ;  namply,  the 
ancient  history,  the  Mohammedan  history,  and  the  history  of  the  etitablisli- 
ment  of  European  <!t>loidea  thi^re.  TJio  two  fonner  heads  can  only  bo 
shortly  dwelt  on,  ai  much  which  they  embrace  h  confused  and  unautlien- 
ticated,  and  as  it  will  he  necessary  to  make  room  for  what  fonns  by  far  the 
mast  important  and  interesting  of  its  aimalB,  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
proj^ess  of  Brimh  influence  over  this  vast  continent. 

Ancient  HisfortfJ}  The  ancient  history  of  Hmdostan  reaches  to  a  very 
gfreat  antiquity ;  but  the  only  events  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  which  we 
possess  any  eleai-  information,  are  the  invasions  of  India  by  Sesostris,  the 
^eat  war  of  the  Mababharat,  the  invasions  hy  Darius  Hystaspes^  hy  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Seleucua,  and  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  The  saupuinary 
war  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  called  the  Mahabharat^  is 
calculated  to  have  taken  place  about  IlJOO  years  before  the  Chrtsttan  era,  and 
waa  diHtinpiished  by  the  political  and  religious  chang;e9  which  it  produce*). 
It  was  caiTied  on  by  Klirishna  and  his  brother  Bali  Rama,  against  Jara 
Sandba,  who  reij^ned  in  Mag^adba,  and  who  was  surprised  and  slain  in  his 
capital-  The  ancient  worship  of  Siva  or  Maba  Deo,  was  nearly  annihilat- 
ed, in  order  to  introduce  that  of  Khrishna  ;  and  that  successful  conqueror 
raised  himself,  along  with  his  brother  Bali  llama,  to  a  sovereignty  over 
vast  provinces,  and  were  conjointly  worshipped  as  one  incarnation  of  Vish- 
noo.  Of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Sesoulri^,  nothing  ia  known,  except  the 
fact,  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  Dr  RohertsouH^  however,  in  his 
Dissertation  concerning  ancient  India,  doubts  whetlier  any  such  in^'asion 
ever  took  place,  and  ranks  the  exploits  of  Susostris  with  the  fabulous  ones 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules*  Under  Darius  Hystaapea,  the  PersianH,  al>o«t 
500  years  before  Christ,  extended  their  empire  into  India,  lliat  monarch 
overran  a  part  of  India  Proper,  and  imposed  upon  its  princes,  an  annual 
tribute  of  300  talents  of  gold.  Before  this,  diasentions  had  arisen  among 
the  different  states  of  Hindostan^  which  invited  the  inroads  not  only  of  the 
Persians,  but  also  of  the  barbarians  of  Tibet,  who  attacked  and  laid  waste 
the  northern  provinces  ;  and  at  the  era  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  were  separated  from  the  eastern  king- 
dom of  the  Pracbii,  which  comprehended  the  modern  Bengal,  Babar,  and 
part  of  Oude,  though  the  western  provinces  of  Hiudostan  were  more  close- 
ly connected  with  it  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  is  admitted  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  inva- 
sion of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  to  levy  the  tribute  of  Darius 
Hystaapes,  which  had  been  withheld,  and  to  compel  the  Indian  princes  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Pei*aia.  After  having  subdued  several 
small  states  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  passed  the  different 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  attacked  Porua,  the  king  of  that  district,  who  had 
collected  a  numerous  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyd4&^<»  Vo  tt^^o^^  \\\\xv. 
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aiHl  obtained  a  ilecisive  victory,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  that 
priiK-e.  He  then  resolved  to  puih  for  the  Ganges,  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition ;  hiit  bis  troopf*  bad  anifered  so  rout- h  from  erceaaive  rains  aad  ia- 
undations,  that  tbrlr  patience  as  well  a.s  Rtrength  were  exhausted,  and  on 
the  banks  of  llie  Hyphaais,  the  modem  Beyah,  they  refused  to  ad%*ance 
farther,  so  that  the  c<*nqueror  wm  obliged  to  abandon  h^  schemes,  and  to 
issue  orders  for  marching  back  to  Persia.  He  left  behind  him  some  of  his 
troopj*,  for  tbi>  purpose  of  keeping  possession  of  the  conquered  territory  oa 
the  bankn  of  ilie  Indus,  but  they  gave  way  to  ever)'  kiod  of  corruption  and 
debauchery,  and  \m  deaib,  which  happened  shortly  after,  hastened  the 
downhill  «>f  liis  power  in  India.  It  was  not,  however,  immediately  anni* 
hilated*  Seleucus,  who  obtained  upper  Asia  on  the  death  of  his  master, 
mardied,  about  A.  C  30D,  into  thoho  countries  of  Asia  which  bad  been 
subdued  by  Alexander,  partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own  autbori- 
ty  there,  and  partly  to  curb  Chandra  Gupta,  or  Sandracottus,  king  of 
Maghada,  who  had  offered  his  assistance  to  the  wentem  princes  ■gmbil 
the  neighbouring  dominions  of  the  Macedonians.  The  particulars  of  tbta 
invasion  are  obscurely  and  differently  related  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  no 
decisive  success  was  gained  by  either  party,  as  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in 
which  Seleucus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Chandra  Gupta,  who  in 
return  agreed  to  funiisb  Selencus  annually  with  fifiy  elephants.  In  order 
to  confirm  and  perpetuate  this  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
monarcliM,  Seleucus  sRnt  Mega*4thenes,  one  of  his  officers,  to  reside  at  Bi- 
libothra,  the  capital  of  Magbatla,  who  ma*le  observations  on  the  country 
of  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  pubhshed,  mingled^  however,  with 
many  absurd  anii  extravagant  fables.  After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes 
and  that  of  his  son  Daniaichus  to  AUilrochidas  the  successor  of  Chandra 
Gupta^  we  hear  no  more  of  the  affairs  of  India,  until  the  time  of  Antiochos 
the  Great,  who,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Seleucus,  made  a  riioft; 
incuri^ion  into  the  country,  where  he  obliged  Sophagasenus,  king  of  Indi^ 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  give  him  q  number  of  elephants.  The  sucoei- 
sons  of  Antiochus  appear,  soon  after  Lis  death,  to  have  abandoned  their  In* 
dian  possessions. 

The  throne  of  Magadha,  after  the  death  of  the   gi*andson  of  Chanijl 
Gupta,  is  Slated  to  liave  been  successively  filled  by  seven  Maurya  kings  «♦ 
the  famiJy  of  Chandra  Gupta,  or  '  sonn  of  ihe  tnoon,'  and  ten  of  the  Sarya- 
varsha^  or  *  solar  kings.'    It  was  the  eighth  of  the  latter  dynasty,  king  Vi- 
cramaditya  or  Bickermajit,   who,  by  a  series  of  bold  exploits,  attained  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  India,  in  the  5Gih  year  B.C.  and  whose  reign 
forms  a  splendid  era  in  the  Hij*doo  annals.     The  Hindoos  evince  ibei 
respect  to  the  memory  of  this  prince^  by  calculating  their  civil  time  fromj 
the  period  of  biH  iiiaaguration.     He  wan  slain  in  his  old  age,  in  a  battli 
against  a  confedemcy  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  empire  did  not 
long  remain  in  bis  family*     In   A.  D.   151,   Sipraca,   one  of  the   Andbim 
tribe,  usurped  the  tlirone  of  Magadha,  and  established  a  new  dynasty  ai  ^h 
kings,  which  expired  with  Pullman  or  Pulomnn,  the  pious^  who  put  an  end*^| 
to  his  life»  in  the  year  C18,  by  drowning  himself  in  the  holy  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  after  the  example  of  his  gramlfalber,  who  bad  closed  a  brilliant 
career  of  conque^it  by  a  siinitar  act  of  fanaticiera.     From   this  date,   th6 
empire  of  Magadba  (leelined,  and  the  greater  part  of  India   came   to  h% 
divided  into  a   number  of  |»etty  sovereignties.     Magadba  had  originally 
comprehepded   south   Bahar  only ;  but  under  the  lunar  race  of  kings, 
Ofundra  Varnlum,  its  boundaries  were  inuc\\  ei\«uAe^    \]j\v^«t  ^«  ^w 
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JTipnt  of  til©  Antlharas,  it  was  agnin  nnhice*!  to  itn  ongitiril  liinil«j5  and  finally 
nunk  in  power  and  importnnce  before  the  kingdom  of  Ganr  or  Bengal, 
wbicli  rose  to  bfi  the  first  9ovcreia;nty  in  India,  and  continued  long  under 
distinct  Maha  Rajalis  or  ^pni  chiefs.  Orissa,  Gujerat,  and  tlie  provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  had  also  their  dynasties,  their  civil  contests  ftnd  petty  re- 
volutions, of  which  it  would  he  useless  to  attempt  a  succinct  narmtive,  or  to 
advert  to  them  farthei  than  occa'iion  requires  in  illustrating  the  cuatoms, 
religion,  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos. 

Mahommcdan  Histort/,^  In  the  reign  of  the  Kalif  Walid,  the  Mahom- 
medans  first  obtained  possession  of  Slnde,  whence  they  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  pronncea.  Subuetagi,  after  having  subdued 
the  fortresHea  of  Bost  and  Koadaur,  carried  hia  arms  across  the  Indus,  and 
ravaged  the  Punjaub,  but  he  made  no  permanent  acquisitions  in  that  direc 
tinn,  and  formed  no  establishment  in  Hindostan.  To  his  son,  the  ce!e- 
lirnted  Sultan  Malimoud  Ghiznavi,  by  whom  the  glories  of  his  house 
were  mised  to  their  zenitlij  belongs  the  reputation  of  firat  establishing 
Mahommedan  power  in  In<lia. 

Mahmoud,  being  equally  inflnenced  by  a  love  of  conquest,  and  a  super- 
stitious zeal  to  exterminate  the  Hindoo  religion,  invaded  India,  A.D.  1000, 
and  reduced  the  province  of  Moultan,  which  was  inhabited  by  t!ie  Kultry 
and  llajpoot  tribes-  A  league  was  formed  against  him  among  all  the  In- 
dian princes,  from  the  Gojiges  to  the  Nerbudda ;  but  they  were  defeated ; 
and  the  victor  s  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  native  religion  was 
the  demolition  of  tlie  famous  temple  of  Nagore  Cote,  in  l!*e  mountaiiiB 
adjoining  the  Punjaub  country.  In  101 1^  be  destroyed  the  city  and  temple 
of  Tanafar,  and  reduced  Delhi.  In  1018,  he  took  Canoge,  and  demolished 
the  temples  of  that  and  several  other  cities  ;  hut  failed  in  his  attempts  on 
Agimere.  In  his  12th  expedition,  in  1021,  he  reduced  the  whole  penin- 
sula of  Guzerat,  and  destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  tlie  other  cities  he  conquered.  At  his  death,  in  1028,  his  pos- 
sessions, forming  the  empire  of  Ghazna,  embraced  the  eawt  and  larger  part 
of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  west  of  the  Ganges  to  Gu- 
Sterat,  and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the  mountains  of  Agimere.  The 
Punjaub,  however,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  empire  of 
Ghazna,  was  the  only  part  that  was  subject  to  regular  government,  under 
the  Mahommedan 9.  Mahmoud  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  his  court,  as  well  as  for  his  patronage 
of  literature.  By  bis  express  order,  the  materials  of  the  Shah*Nameh 
were  collected ;  and  under  his  eye,  Ferdousi  composed  that  poem  which 
has  immortalized  hia  name. 

In  1158,  the  empire  of  Ghazna,  which  had  been  brought  to  rapid  and 
nnnatnral  maturity  by  the  talents  and  succeRj^es  of  Mahmoud,  began  to  fall 
to  pieces.  The  western  part  was  seized  by  the  Gauri,  while  the  east,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Indus,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Chusero,  whose  capital 
was  Lahore.  In  1184,  hia  sons  were  expelled  by  the  Gauri,  and  in  1194, 
Mahomed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindo*!taii  as  far  as  Benares,  committing 
as  great  devastations  as  Mahmoud  had  done.  His  death,  in  1205,  occa- 
sioned a  new  division  of  the  Gbaznian  kingdom.  The  Persian  part  became 
subject  to  Eldoze,  and  the  Indian  part  to  Cuttuh,  who  founded  the  Patau 
or  Afghan  dynasty  in  Hindostan.  Cuttuh  made  Delhi  bis  capital ;  and  in 
1215,  his  successor,  Altmush,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Hindostan  Proper, 
his  empire  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  that  part  of  the  D«.c^ 
can  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of  20**  N.,  aT\d  from  vVcItAm^  \o  ^\^  ^vsv^js^* 
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This  monarch  was  contesmporary  with  tho  celebrated  Mogul,  Gengis  Klian, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  Karasmian  dynasty  of  Gliazna,  wbicli  had  Hucceeded 
the  Gatirian,  and  orerrun  all  A^ia  to  the  northward  of  the  latitude  of  SO*. 
In  126;3,  (he  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had  Imen  reduced  by  Caltub, 
Ahook  cdTthe  yoke;  and  the  Rajpoots  revolted.  From  ihia  period,  almost 
to  the  time  that  the  British  government  commenced,  India  presents  a  con- 
tinued series  of  conflicts.  The  Mogula  made  such  frequent  and  formidable 
invasions^  that  at  last,  in  1292^  the  emperor  Ferose  XL  allowed  them  to 
settle  in  the  country.  This  emperor,  with  a  new  of  increasing  his  domi- 
nions and  revenne,  employed  Alia,  governor  of  the  district  of  Gurrah,  to 
conduct  an  irruption  into  Dowlatahad,  one  of  the  richest  state**  of  the 
Deccan :  the  expedition  was  RuccRssful ;  Alia  made  himself  master  of  lo 
much  gold  and  jewels  that  he  gained  the  army  over  to  his  cause ;  and 
marching  hack  to  Delhi,  deposed  and  murdered  hia  employer,  in  A.  D, 
1295,  After  this  he  reduced  the  forta  of  Giizerat,  Knntampore,  and 
Cheitore ;  and  in  1 3Q3,  the  tity  of  Warangole,  capital  of  Tellinj^ala.  H« 
died  in  1310,  and  his  successors  were  not  able  to  retain  the  dominions  be 
left*  Under  Mahomed  III.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  and 
drove  the  Mahometnna  completely  out  of  all  their  ierritorioB,  except  the 
city  of  Dowlatahad.  In  134K  Belaldeo,  king  of  the  Deccan,  who  had 
headed  the  revolt,  founded  the  city  of  Bisnajrur,  or  Bijina^r.  ^lahomed 
HI.  died  in  A.  D.  1351,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferose  III^  a  prince  who 
prefened  the  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  it  by  war  or  conquest.  Ferose's  rei|^  lasted  37  yearSf  during 
which  period,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  art^  were  much  encouraged.  On 
his  death  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  five  years,  and  terminated  with 
the  advancement  of  Mahomed  to  the  throne.  In  I397j  the  famous  Timar 
Bek  or  Tamerlane,  after  subduing  all  the  W.  of  Tartary  and  Asia,  invaded 
Hindostan,  and  rapidly  penetrating  to  Delhi,  soon  completed  the  snbjngt- 
tion  of  the  country.  Delhi  was  sacked;  its  palaces  and  temples  burned; 
and  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  maraacred  by  this  cruel  con- 
queror. He  may  be  said»  however,  rather  to  have  overrun  than  to  hare 
reduced  and  conquered  it ;  for  he  did  not  disturb  the  order  of  snccesioa 
in  Hindostan,  reserving  to  bimBolf  the  possession  of  the  Punjaub  only.  In 
1413,  Maliomed  died,  and  with  hini  ended  the  Patau  dynasty.  He  was 
■ucceeded  by  Chizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet  the  impostor,  and  his  pos- 
terity continued  to  reign  till  1450,  when  Alia  IL  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
Belloli,  an  Afghan,  took  possession  of  it,  Belloli  seems  to  have  been  un- 
qualified to  preserve  the  empire  under  the  circuni stances  of  dissenlion  and 
weakness  in  which  it  was  placed.  In  M88,  it  was  dismembered.  All 
Hindostan  fell  into  separate  governments,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  province  of  Delhi  The  whole  of  Beu^ 
ftnd  Bahar  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Mahommedan  usurper,  who  ^ 
taken  the  title  of  king.  A  potentate,  styled  king  of  the  East,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Jioupour,  in  the  province  of  Allahaba<i,  was  the  most  foi 
<lable  of  these  petty  sovereigns.  The  provinces  of  the  Deccan,  N.  of 
Krishna,  had  long^  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  now  formed 
five  Mahommedan  states,  equally  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  _ 
imperial  government.  Yet,  though  the  monarchs  of  Delhi  had  thus  lost 
their  influence  and  power,  they  still  retained  their  crown.  Secuuder,  the 
ion  and  successor  of  Belloli,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  A|p% 
where  he  died  in  1509,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
bis  sou  Ibrahim  II.,  in  whose  rcigu  SuVton  JMskhc^  a  deftceudaut  of  Tamer- 
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lane,  conqtiered  a  considerable  part  of  the  empire.  BaWr*a  firet  expedition 
was  in  1518»  and  in  1525,  after  a  severe  conflict,  iu  whicli  Ibrahim  and 
16,000  Patans  were  Blaiii,  lie  took  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  Hin<IoHtaT»,  thu3  establiwhinf?  the  Mog^t  dynasty.  He  reigned,  however, 
only  five  years ;  and  on  \m  death,  his  «on  Hoomaioon  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  araonp  the  Rajpoot  prinees  of  Aji^mere. 
The  sovereignty  was  usmped  by  Shere  Klian,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at 
the  fiiej^e  of  Cheitore.  The  government  was  so  unsettled,  tlnit  no  fewer 
than  five  sovereigns  succeeded  Shere  within  nine  ye4ir9  after  his  <leath.  A 
fitrong  party  was  induced  to  join  in  recdlinp  Hoomaioon,  who  ia  said  to 
havB  been  a  prince  of  virtue  and  abilities,  but  he  Hveil  only  one  year  after 
rB-eHlabliNhiug  himself  on  the  throne.  Acher,  hi«  son,  succeeded  hini^ 
whose  reign  lasted  51  years,  and  wan  the  most  briUiant  and  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  Mahomiaedaii  empire  of  India.  His  first  years  were, 
spent  in  reducing  the  revolted  provinces,  and  in  securing  their  future  obe- 
dience, not  only  by  appoinlini?  faithful  goveniors»  hut  by  attendiof?  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  an»l  esta!)lisliing'  an  unlimited  toler- 
ation in  relig^ion.  In  1585,  he  invaded  the  Deccan;  but  though  the  war 
continued  20  years,  the  only  progress  made  was  the  reduction  of  Can- 
deish,  Teilengana*  the  \V,  paim  of  Beror,,  and  the  N.  part,  of  Amednagur* 
Under  his  son  and  successor,  Selim,  who  HMsunifd  the  n])pellBtion  of  Je* 
hangliire,  the  empire  continued  to  prosper;  and  it  was  in  this  reigu  that 
the  first  English  amhassador  waM  «cnt  to  Hindostan.  Jehanghire  was  a 
man  of  talent,  and  fortunate  in  his  prime  minis^tcr,  Actemad  ul  Dowlah^ 
(the  father  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Noor  Jean,)  whose  name  is  to  this 
day  revered  by  the  people  of  India.  He  died  in  l(i2B,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Shah  Jehan,  who  pursued  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  with 
great  vigour*  This  monarch  had  four  sons :  Darn,  Sujah,  Aurengzebe^ 
and  Morad ;  among  wliom,  even  before  the  death  of  the  father,  contests 
arose  for  superiority,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Aurengzebe,  who  sealed 
himself,  without  a  rival,  on  the  throne,  in  16G0,  having  defeated  Sujah,  and 
cruelly  put  to  death  Dara  and  Morad.  Notwithstanding  the  unjust  and 
barliarouB  means  which  Aurengzelje  took  to  gain  the  crown,  his  reign  was 
a  long  an*l  prosperous  one.  t'Voru  a  jealousy  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  wtate,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan ;  and  having 
cjuelled  a  rebel hon  of  the  I^atnns  beyond  the  Indus,  he  persecuted  the 
Hindoos  BO  severely,  thatlh©  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Aginiere  commenced  a  war 
against  him.  A  long  series  of  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  Aurengitebe  was 
generally  successful.  He  died  in  1707,  after  a  reign  of  52  years.  Under 
him,  the  Mogul  empire  reached  its  utmost  limits — comprehending  the 
country  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many 
degrees  of  longitude.  His  wealth  was  immense.  *'  His  revenue,"  says 
Major  Uennel,  **  exceeded  £32,0(10,000  sterling,  in  a  country  where  pro- 
visions are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.  But  so  weighty  a 
sceptre  could  be  wielde<i  only  by  a  hand  like  Aurengzebe's  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wick«d 
ministers  reduced  this  astonishing  empire  to  nothing  1"  He  left  four  Moa: 
Mauzum,  afterwards  emperor  under  the  title  of  Bahauder  Shah 
and  Kaum  Buksh,  who  severally  contested  the  empire  with  iIm 
j^_^  brother :  and  Acber,  who,  thirty  years  before,  bad  been 
^B  t(t  Persia.     Mauzum,  after  defeating  bb 
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were  governed  by  Gooro  Govtnd  He  died  at  Lahore  in  1712,  leaWnf 
al^o  fi»ur  8onK,  amort^  whom  a  contest  fur  the  succeftsion  agaio  mrime, 
Jehaunder,  the  oldest,  was  fveiitually  successful,  aiid  took  poHaession  of 
the  throne  ;  but,  ta  nine  months,  was  displaced  by  Feroksherp,  grandson 
of  Bahauder  8hal»,  by  the  aHsistance  of  two  brother  eeids,  Abdoola  Khao 
and  All  Khan,  who  bad  extenwve  governments  in  the  eoatem  provinces, 
Ferokshere,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  h'la  dignity;  for  in  1717,  the  two 
chieftains^  who  liad  raised  him  to  the  throne,  thinking  therotelres  sltghtiHl 
on  account  of  hia  favounieii»  deposed  and  murdered  him,  placing  another 
in  his  etead,  witom  they  h1*jo  deposed  and  murdered  in  the  Rame  year. 
The  seidn,  it  v^ould  appear,  had  now  the  disposal  of  the  seat  of  gorem- 
ment,  and  nominally  of  the  empire  at  large  ;  bat  an  incurable  anarchy  had 
been  introduced  into  all  the  provinces,  the  goTernora  of  which  were  strongly 
dtaposed,  not  only  lo  coincide  with  the  seida  in  their  want  of  allegiance  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  even  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  seidti  them- 
ietves«  Malionied  Shah,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  17'20,  acquired 
bb  full  and  legitimate  power  by  defeating  the  seids.  Bat  anew  enemy,  more 
formidable  than  either  the  seids  or  the  Mahrattas^  staiied  up  in  the  pei^on  of 
Nadir  Shah,  the  celebrated  Persian  ronqneror-  Whilst  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Candahar,  Maliomet  Shah  had  been  requested  by  Nadir  to  station  a  force 
on  his  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  flying  Afghauns  from  taking  refuge  m  his 
dominions.  Tim  Mahomet  had  repeatedly  promised  and  neglected.  A 
special  messenger  wua  det^patched  by  Nadir,  and  escorted  by  a  Bmall  party 
of  Caubul  horsemen,  to  h.»arn  tlm  cause  of  the  delay,  Tliese  were  inter- 
cepted on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  most  of  them  murdered^  Inc«n§ed  at 
thJH  conduct  of  Mahomet,  Nadir^  after  the  capture  of  CnndahaTf  in  1737, 
marched  to  the  eastward  ;  and  entering  1  lindostan,  took  Ghazna  and  Om* 
bul,  ami  then  Peahawen  Crossing  the  Indus  near  Attock.  he  reduced  thft 
Punjanb,  touk  Lahore,  and  totally  defeated  Mahomet  near  Camaul,  and 
then  marched  to  Delhi  without  opposition,  in  January,  1739,  and  demanded 
a  rnnaora  of  30  millions  sterling.  At  first  strict  order  prevailed  in  his  army ; 
but  a  report  having  arisen  that  Nadir  wa«  kdled,  the  inhabitants  rose  in  tu- 
mult, upon  which  Nadir  ^'ave  ordera  for  a  general  massacre,  without  dii- 
tiivction  of  fige  or  sex.  A  homd  carnage  ensued,  in  which  many  thousands 
were  slain.  Nor,  when  the  miissacre  stopped,  did  its  eflfecta  ce'a^.  Many 
Hindoos,  aa  well  as  Moguls,  in  order  to  save  their  women  from  pollution, 
liad  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  burned  their  families  and  etfects.  These 
fires  spread,  and  the  city  soon  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  mins.  The 
dead  bodies  occasioned  a  pestilential  disorder,  to  which  was  added  famine; 
and  hundreds  of  persona  desperate,  and  hopeless  of  escaping  fi*om  such 
accumulated  misery,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Nadir  left  Delhi  on 
the  14-th  of  April,  1739,  carrying  with  him  goods  and  treasure  to  tiki 
amount  of  above  8t>  millions  sterling.  The  Mogul  empire  now  became  a 
prey  to  all  the  neighbouring  states  that  wei-e  sufficiently  contiguoua  and 
powerful  to  attack  it,  and  it  run  rapidly  to  dissolution,  Bengal  becamo 
independent  of  Delhi,  under  Aliverdy  Cawn.  The  Uohillas  erected  ao 
independent  slate  on  the  E.  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi* 
The  Jauts,  n  Hindoo  tribe,  established  themselves,  and  founded  a  state  in 
the  province  of  Agra.  The  Deccan  was  usurped  by  itis  viceroy,  Nizam. 
Outle,  which  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  Mahommedan  invasion  had  been  sub- 
dued by  the  invadei-«,  and  hail  remained,  under  different  vicissitude**  a»- 
tached  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  seized  upon  by  Seifdar  Jung.  AUa^ 
'  wa9  veixed  by  Maliomed  K.oo\v.     Maiwa!t\»  vr\vvt\\  Wii  Vicfta  invadod 
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and  overrnn  hy  the  Malirattas  in  ifio  year  1707,  was  finally  Beparated  from 
the  Mopftil  {>:overnm«iit  nboat  1732,  atid  was  divided  l>etwt*en  the  Foonah 
Mahraltas  aud  several  native  priiices  and  Zemitidiirs ;  tin*  Mahrattos  alao 
possessed  tlie  greater  part  of  Guzemt,  Bemr,  and  Orissa,  be»idea  their 
ancient  territories  in  the  Deccaii.  Ajmeer  hail  never  becorao  a  regular 
organized  possession  of  tlie  Mogul  empire  like  Agra  and  Delhi,  though  it 
continued  under  a  nominal  suhjeetion;  hut  ahoutlhe  year  1748  it  assumed 
total  independence,  and  reverted  to  its  ancient  masters,  the  Rajpoot  princes. 
The  seiks  also  took  advantage  of  the  weaiiness  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
in  17-10  made  themselves  masters  of  a  t'onsiderable  part  of  the  Dooab  of 
llavay  and  Jallinder.  **  Thus,"  says  Major  Rennel,  *'  the  whole  country 
of  Hiiidostan  Proper  was  in  commotion  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
each  party  fearing  ttie  machinations  or  attacks  of  the  oilier  ;  so  that  all 
regular  government  was  at  an  end^  and  villany  was  pmctised  in  every 
form.  Perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  has  seldom  happened  that 
the  bonds  of  government  were  so  suddenly  ihsaolved  over  a  portion  of 
countr)%  containing  at  least  60  millions  of  inhabitants,''  About  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  the  French  and  English  first  appeared  in  a  military 
character,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  princes  of  HindoHtan,  in  consequence  of 
the  wai-s  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  die  Deccan  and  the  nabobuhip  of 
Arcot.  Of  these  wars,  and  the  further  historj'  of  India,  we  shall  come 
to  speak  in  the  next  section  of  this  article,  wherein  we  propose  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  power,  which,  proceeding  from  the  western 
extre;mity  of  Europe,  established  such  a  vast  empire  in  llindostan, 

Historif  of  British  India. 2  The  Venetians  were  tlie  first  Europeans 
who  traded  extensively  with  India  before  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  it 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (a.  d.  1497,)  opened  up  to  the  Portuguese, 
for  nearly  a  century,  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  commerce  of 
the  East.  The  political  situation  of  the  different  European  nations,  all 
engBged  more  or  less  in  ruinous  wars,  long  left  the  Portuguese  undisturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  their  discovery  and  exertions 
had  eecured  to  them.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  shook  the  power, 
and  in  the  end  gained  an  ascendancy  over  Portuguese  inHuence  in  India. 
The  English  and  French  followed  ;  and  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
former,  to  the  extensive  dominion  which  they  now  hold,  will  embrace  every 
thing  of  importance  regarding  the  establishments  of  the  latter* 

**  Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  few  British  merchants  hum* 
bly  solicited  permission  of  tlie  Indian  princes  to  tradic  in  their  domin- 
ions, The  British  power  at  present  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
vast  region  which  extends  from  cape  C^omorin  to  the  mountains  of  Ti- 
bet, and  trom  the  mouths  of  the  Braliinapootra  to  the  Indus/'  Such  la 
the  striking  commencement  of  Mr  Mill's  History  of  British  India  ;  and 
certainly  the  conquest,  by  a  company  of  merchants  residing  at  another 
extremity  of  the  worlds  of  a  territorj'  extending  over  more  than  a  million 
of  square  milesj  and  sustaining  upwards  of  a  hundred  uiilhon  of  inhabi- 
tants, is  a  political  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But,  as  is  remarked  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  those  who  look  deep  into  the 
causes  of  great  revolutions,  and  find  them,  not  in  the  successful  issue  of 
the  complex  schemes  of  ambitious  statesmen,  but  in  the  simple  operation 
of  natural  and  obvious  causes,  will  perhaps  discover,  that  the  means  by 
which  India  was  rendered  subject  to  England,  (however  inadequate  they 
might  at  first  glance  n])pear,)  were  of  all  others  the  Ue:a\  tVL\vr«aNaX^\  Vi 
effet't  that  great  ohjecU     Force  and  pow^ir  cou\v\  noXVvwvj  \i.'^'^tQ(tt^\^^ *5*aa* 
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Bbore«  of  India  without  meeting  witJi  reaistancc  ;  but  to  the  unpretending 
mercltant  every  eticouragement  was  oiFered  ;  and  when  the  spirit  with  which 
the  early  settlers  defended  their  property  from  spoliation  sliowed  that  they 
were  as  superior  in  their  military  aa  tlieir  commercial  character,  they  be- 
came more  an  object  of  admii-ation  than  of  jealousy  to  the  principal  pow- 
ers of  India,  who  b  procejis  of  time  courted  their  alliance  aud  aid  against 
each  other. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  body  of  merchants  petitioned 
that  queen  to  grant  them  encouragement  and  exclusive  privileges,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  witli  India.  Elizabeth,  always  alive  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  her  kingdom,  gianted  a  charter  on  tl»e  Sistuf 
December,  160D,  which  erected  the  merchants  who  had  petitioned  her 
into  a  corporation,  under  the  title  of  '  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  By  this  charter,  the  origin 
of  that  important  aud  luiomalous  power,  which  has  since  grown  up  under 
the  name  of  the  East  India  Compaui/^  the  corporation  was  vested,  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive  trade  (to  use  die 
words  of  the  charter)  *  into  the  countries  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  and  from  nO  the  islands,  ports,  tov^nB,  and  places  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  or  any  of  them*  beyond  the  c^pe  of  Bona  Esperanza,  or  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  where  any  traffic  may  be  uj»ed,  and  to  and  from  every 
of  them.'  The  business  of  the  company  was  to  he  directed  by  a  gover- 
nor and  24f  persona  in  ctnnniiltees  ;  aud  the  original  capital  was  £72,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  £6D.  The  object  of  the  company  was  principally 
to  import  pepper  and  other  spices ;  and  their  voyages  were  at  first  directed 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  In  1609»  a  second  charter  having 
been  obtained,  by  which  the  right  of  exclusive  trade  was  made  perpetual, 
with  a  proviso  empowering  the  crown  to  resume  the  grant,  *  if  it  was  not 
found  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  realm,'  an  attempt  was  made  to  open 
a  trade  at  Surat  aud  Cambay,  which  was  frustrated  hy  the  influence  of 
the  Fortnguese.  In  1611,  the  attempt  was  repeated,  and  with  full  suc- 
cess. At  Swally,  near  Surat,  the  English  Heet  was  attacked  hy  a  large 
Portuguese  armament,  against  which  it  made  a  triumpliaut  defence ;  and 
the  Mogul  emperor  no  longer  hesitated  to  allow  the  English  to  establish 
factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Camhaya,  and  Goga,  their  merchandutd 
being  subject  to  a  duty  of  3^  per  cent.  The  ^fiiitiaun,  authorizing  this 
first  establishment  of  the  English  on  the  continent  of  India,  was  received 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1612.  In  1614-,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  waa  sent  by 
king  James  as  the  first  British  ambassador  to  the  Mogul,  from  whom  be 
obtained  conaiderahle  privileges  for  the  Eaat  India  company.  About  die 
same  time  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  granted  them  similar  privileges;  so 
that  a  long  range  of  settlements  was  formed,  immediately  subject  to  lJ»e 
presidency  of  Surat ;  among  which  were  in  the  Mogul  teiritory— Broach, 
Brodera,  Ahmedabad,  and  Ajmeer  ;  and  iu  the  Zamorin  country,  Cranga* 
nore  and  Calicut. 

The  opposition  of  the  Portugueae  to  the  progress  of  the  Englisb,  in 
some  degree  deranged  the  finances  of  the  company,  as  it  involved  them  m 
the  expense  of  military  etjuipments.  Their  pe<-uniary  emhamiflsiiieBti 
were  further  increased  hy  t!ie  disastrous  result  of  an  attempt  made,  at  this 
perio(i,  tQ  slmre  in  the  lucrative  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  iW 
spice  islands.  Although  they  succeeded  in  conciliating  some  of  the  M»- 
lay  princes,  aud  obtained  the  cession  of  several  valuable  settlements,  their 
^Actories  were  ultimately  dcatioyed;  vukd  aSiex  xW  yik^vtivj^  ^nsaKua^v 
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Ant!»(iyn»,  in  1623,  «f  ten  Englishmeti  and  others  charged  with  oonspitacy 
again»c  th<?  Dutch  autiiontiea^  the  Englisli  company  ntay  be  said  to  have 
abandoned  to  their  rivak  the  commerce  of  the  Eaatern  islands. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  English  first  effected  a  settlement  at  Madras,  the 
only  station  as  yet  chosen  which  w&»  destined  to  make  a  Bgure  in  the  fa« 
ture  history  of  the  company.  They  received  permission  from  the  Hindoo 
sovereigTi  of  the  district  to  erect  a  fort  there,  with  the  name  of  Fort  St 
George,  and  in  1653  this  station  was  raised  by  the  company  to  the  rank  of 
a  presidency.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  commercial  transactions 
of  the  British  commenced  on  the  Ganges.  In  1634,  they  obtained  from 
the  court  of  Delhi  the  privilege  of  a  free  resort  to  the  port  of  Pipley,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal.  The  profeeaioual  skill  and  success  of  a  surgeon, 
named  Roughton,  belonging  to  one  of  the  company's  ships,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  cure  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  of  a  severe 
illness,  secured  the  favour  of  that  monarch  and  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal. 
On  the  payment  of  3000  rupees,  a  license  was  given  for  an  unlimited  tratie 
without  demand  of  customs  ;  and  factories  were  eatabiished  in  Bengal,  the 
principal  of  them  at  Hooghly,  about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  takei*  its  name  from  that  town. 

But  these  favourable  circumstancea  were  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  de- 
cline of  the  company's  affairn.  Some  radical  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  company  in  England,  the  smallness  of  their  capital,  their  increased 
expenditure,  their  want  of  forts,  and  consequent  reliance  on  the  precarious 
protection  of  the  native  governments,  brought  their  affairs  into  gi-eat  dis* 
tross  ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  their  very  existence  as  acor> 
poration  appears  to  have  been  nearly  annihilated.  In  1661,  a  new  charter 
was  obtained  from  Charles  IL,  by  which  several  additional  rights  and  pri- 
vileges were  confirmed  to  the  company,  among  which  were  the  power  of 
exercising  civil  jurisdiction  and  militai'y  authority,  and  of  making  wai-  or 
concluding  peace  with  "  the  infidels  of  India."  Charles  also  ceded  to  the 
company  the  island  of  Bombay^  and  aftenvar<ls  thw  island  of  St  Helena ; 
and  the  whole  aid  of  his  government  was  applied  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests and  prosperity.  This  encouragement  and  protection,  combined  with 
the  exertions  of  the  company,  raised  them  to  a  state  of  affluence ;  which, 
though  it  excited  attack,  gave  them  great  means  of  resisting  it.  On  the 
accession  of  James  11*  increased  immunities,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of 
sovereign  power,  were  granted  to  the  company, — which  power  was  un- 
happily disgraced  by  numerous  acts  of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppres- 
sion ;  some  of  them  so  flagrant  as  to  become,  at  length,  in  1695,  the  sub- 
ject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry, 

Tlie  supreme  seat  of  government^  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Surat, 
was  transferred,  in  1687,  to  Bombay,  which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regency,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  company's  settlements. 
Madras  was  at  the  same  time  formed  into  a  corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  alderman.  The  company  had  met  with  less  favour  and  more 
oppression  from  the  native  powers  in  Bengal  than  in  any  otlier  part  of 
Imlia,  and  tlierefore  resolved  to  seek  redress  and  protection  by  force  of 
arms.  With  this  purpose,  a  miUtary  equipment,  consisting  of  10  armed 
vessels,  was  sent  to  India ;  but  as  they  did  not  atrive  in  the  Ganges  at  the 
same  time,  hostilities  were  commenced  before  the  English  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  maintain  them  with  success.  They  were  obliged  to  retire  from 
Hooghly^  and  take  shelter  at  CImttanuttee,  near  Calcutta,  tvll^vv^3^«.^^sw«A3X 
with  the  nabob,  or  additional  fofces^  i»hou\d  ewsXAe  \Wm  \tt  xiKarokm^  "CwstAX 
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Hlhlloot.  The  coinpnuy'ft  servants  liad  made  considerable  progren,  hf 
'  negotiation,  in  regaining  their  ancient  ground,  when  a  large  ship,  bccqid- 
panietl  by  a  frigate,  arrived  from  England,  and  precipitately  comineDced 
JiOHtilitiest  by  plunderlug  the  town  of  Balasore.  These  proceeduigv,  witJi 
I  the  bLameful  conduct  of  Sir  John  Child,  governor  of  Bombay,  wbo  is  re- 
presenteil  to  have  seized  13  vessels  at  Surat,  the  property  of  the  roervhaot} 
of  that  place,  exajsperated  Aurengzeb**,  the  moat  powerful  of  the  MognJ 
sovereigns,  and  exposed  the  company's  eitabliBlimenta  to  ruin  in  every  ptrt 
of  India.  Aurengxebe  iHsued  orders  to  expel  the  English  from  hu  do- 
minions. Tlie  factories  at  Surat,  Masnlipatanit  and  Visegapatam,  were 
seized ;  the  istantl  of  Bombay  was  attacked  by  the  fleet  of  the  Siddecs ; 
llie  greater  part  of  it  was  taken,  and  the  govenvor  wus  besieged  in  the 
town  and  cattle.  The  English  stooped  to  the  most  abject  fiubmlAsioib^ 
With  ranch  difficulty,  they  obtained  an  order  for  the  restoration  of  lh« 
factory  at  Surat,  and  the  removal  of  the  enemy  at  Bombay,  NegoliaSkn 
was  continued  -  and  as  the  trade  of  the  English  was  of  conseqBeiice  to 
the  Mogul  treasury,  the  emperor,  a^  well  as  his  deputies,  were  not  averse 
to  an  uccommodation*  But  the  interruption  and  delay  suMtained  by  the 
coni]rany  made  ihem  pay  dear  for  their  premature  ambition,  and  for  the 
unseiisonable  insolence  and  imprudence  of  their  servants. 

The  French,  during  these  contests,  contrived  to  improve  their  footing m 
India.  From  the  wreck  of  their  ebt4ibliuhment  at  8t  Thome,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Dutch  in  1674-,  they  formed  their  celebrated  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry,  where  a  small  di^^trict  was  ceded  them  by  the  valam 
prince.  Soon  after  this,  the  history  of  their  transactions  become  so  blended 
with  ihe  English,  that  they  must  be  considered  together. 

About  the  year  1690,  an  unsuccfssful  nltempt  was  made  by  the  Hoon 
of  Commons  to  deprive  the  company  of  the  monopoly  which  they  bad 
grossly  abused.  Their  charier  was  renewed  in  1693  by  letters 
from  the  crown.  In  the  .same  year  the  Commons  came  to  a  rote,  tfct  ill 
was  the  right  of  all  EngliMhmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  otbs 
pan  of  the  world,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.  In  169!*,  Aj 
bill  was  introduced  to  the  House,  to  give  effect  to  the  project  of  a 
association,  which  was  incoiporated  under  the  name  of  *  The  Ecfiykf] 
Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  The  old  company  obtained,  in  ' 
ensuing  session,  a  legislative  confirmation  of  their  charter ;  and  ihiis 
nation  had  two  East  India  companies  established  by  parliamentary  imtli**] 
rity,  instead  of  one  deriving  its  powers  from  the  royal  prerogative.  N< 
thing  could  be  more  violent  than  the  conteHts  of  these  companies  di 
the  short  period  that  they  roirtinued  separate.  But  as  the  struggle 
ened  ruin  to  both,  they  united  their  stock  under  the  charter  which 
bueti  granted  to  the  old  company,  bearing  date  tJie  5th  of  Sept.  1698, 
assumed  that  name  under  which  they  have  ever  since  been  incoi 
T/ic  United  Masl  India  Cotnpmitf. 

In  1698,  prince  Azim,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Aurengzebe,  who 
manded  the  Mogul  army  in  Bengal,  was  bribed  by  the  English  to  coi 
on  tbcni  a  grant  of  the  three  connected  vilhiges  of  Chuttanuttee,  GoHod* 
pore,  and  Calcutia,  togetlier  with  a  justiciary  power  over  the  itihahitsnte. 
Shortly  nfterwards,  the  fortifications  of  tlie  new  possessions  being  ctm* 
pieted,  rociMved,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  England,  the  name  of  FbtI 
Willittm  ;  and  about  tlio  same  period  the  agency  of  Bengal  was  elevsmd 
^  ibo  rmik  of  a  presiiiency.  For  some  ycat«,  the  position  and  rol«liv« 
WWtitttrioii   of  the  British  'presidencies  Iwd  tluctuaied  very  much  ;  bni 
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Bombay  at  last  supersoded  Siirat  completely ;  and  from  the  date  of  ilie 
building  of  Fort  William,  the  eetablished  presidenciea  were  those  of 
Madras,  Bojiibay,  and  Bengal. 

After  the  death  of  Aurengzehe,  the  settlement  of  Bengal  was  much 
exposed  to  thtj  depredations  and  extortions  of  Jaffierj  who  had  become 
nabob  of  tliat  province.  In  1713,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Mog:ul 
court,  which  would  have  been  defeated  by  the  inflaence  of  Jaffier,  but  fur 
the  services  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  embassy,  by 
which  an  avenue  to  the  imperial  fJavour  was  opened.  The  surgeoa  (a 
Mr  Hamilton)  having  effected  a  cure  on  the  emperor,  was  requested  to 
name  his  reward  ;  and  he,  with  great  public  spiiit,  solicited,  in  lieu  of 
any  private  advantage,  privileges  for  the  company,  which  were  inttantly 
complied  with.  Of  these  privileges,  those  relating  to  Bengal  were  the 
most  impoitant ;  and  indeed  they  were  long  considered  as  coi!i!§titV«ting  the 
great  charter  of  the  EngUsli  in  India,  They  were,  that,  in  Bengal,  all 
persona  indebted  to  the  company  should  be  delivered  up  ;  that  English 
goods  might  be  conveyed  duty  free  through  the  Bengal  provinces  ;  and 
that  the  English  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordships  of  37 
towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta.  This  last  privilege,  however,  they  were 
never,  through  the  influence  of  the  viceroy,  enabled  to  take  advantage  of; 
but  the  exemption  from  duty,  and  a  free  passage  for  their  goods,  from 
which  other  Europeans  were  excluded,  gieaily  favoured  the  English  trade. 

From  ihia  time  till  the  breaking  out,  in  the  yeai*  1744-,  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  English  settlements  in  India  present 
nothing  deserving  of  particular  notice.  About  1730,  petitions  for  a  free 
trade  to  India,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  monopoly,  were  presented  to  par- 
liament from  various  bodies  of  merchants^  but  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the 
company,  whose  privileges  were  renewed  till  the  year  17f)6»  and  by  a 
new  act  passed  in  1744,  the  period  was  prolonged  to  1780.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war^  the  English  possessed  the  following  settleinenta  : 
— Bombay  ;  Dabul,  about  40  leagues  farther  to  the  souths  in  the  province 
of  Concan  ;  Carwar,  in  the  province  of  Nort!i  Canai^  ;  Telliclierry,  on  the 
Bca-coiist  of  the  Malabar  province  ;  Aujengo,  their  most  southerly  settle- 
ment on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Travancore ; 
Fort  St  David  ;  Madi-as ;  Visigapatnm  and  Balaaore,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast ;  and  Calcutta.  The  principal  French  settlements  were  Pondicherry 
and  Chandernagore ;  the  latter  about  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta,  the 
former  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Carnatic 

The  occurrence  of  war  between  England  and  France,  in  1744,  was  the 
commeDcement  of  a  new  era  to  British  India.  The  English  company  had 
for  some  time  looked  with  jealousy  on  t!ie  increasing  power  of  the  French 
in  the  East ;  and  therefore  when  the  war  commenced  in  Europe,  the  flam© 
soon  spread  to  Asia.  The  respective  sovereigns  of  the  contesting  king* 
doms  as&isted  each  company.  The  pursuits  of  commerce  yielded  to  the 
occupation  of  arms  ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented,  of  two 
European  nations  combating  with  each  other  on  the  shores  of  India  aided 
by  diflerent  native  princes  of  the  country.  These  chiefi*,  impelled  by  a 
short-sighted  policy,  tJius  sacriliced  their  permanent  independence  for  the 
attainment  of  momentary  objects  of  hatred  and  ambition.  For  it  was 
soon  very  obvious,  that,  whether  the  troops  of  England  or  France  pre- 
vailed, the  native  allies  must  become  dependent  on  the  conqueror. 

The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  terminated  those  direct  hos* 
tillties  which  the  French  and  English  had  carried  ou  m  Vii^\^  \  \s^\  '^^« 
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armiea  which  both  Bitden  m&intained  at  that  period  on  the  coast  of 
maiulel,  continued   to  assist  different  native  princes,  with  the  ohject 
each  side  of  obtaining*  through  such   policy,  b  titieugth  that  would  make 
their  power,  at  the  renewal  of  a  contest*  paramount,  to  the  other. 

The  territory  of  the  Caiimtic,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  both 
Madras  and  Pondicherry  were  sitnated,  was  one  of  the  subordinate  prin- 
cipalities immediately  governed  by  nabobs^  but  subject  to  the  soubhad&r 
of  the  Deccatj,  who  was  still  regarded  as  a  feudal  prince  under  the  AJogiil 
emperor.  On  t\m  death  of  Nizam  ul  Mulli,  the  soubhadart  tlie  province 
was  disputed  between  his  son  Nazir  and  his  grandson  Murzafa.  At  the 
same  time  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  AnwaraadeeUj  who  hatl  been  regu- 
larly established  in  that  office  by  the  Nizam,  was  opposed  by  Cbunda 
Saheb  ;  the  latter  and  Murzafa  made  common  cauf^e,  and  to  their  alliance 
acceded  M*  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherrvi  a  man  of  talent,  in- 
trigue, and  ambition.  The  combined  troops  of  the  French  and  the  two 
princes  overtlirew  those  of  Anwaraadeen,  on  the  frontiers  of  hi^  own 
country,  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  wbith  he  himself  was  slain,  and  his  eldest 
son  taken  prisoner,  while  \m  sccondj  Mahomed  A!i,  escaped,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  English.  The  Engli^ih,  from  a  desiire  to 
curb  and  oppose  the  French,  espoused  the  allitmce  of  Nozir  and  Mrdiomed 
All,  who  had  made  common  cause ;  and  thuH  commenced  the  Carnulic 
war,  which  was  in  reality  a  contest  between  the  European  powers  for 
superiority  in  Hindostan.  It  was  during  this  war,  that  Mr  Clive,  after- 
wards Lord  Clive,  commenced  his  brilliant  career.  In  1751,  he  defeated 
his  opponents  in  the  plains  of  Armii  ;  and  this  victoiy  was  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  forta  of  Timery,  Conganzam,  and  Arani.  Tliese 
jiuccesses,  however,  were  only  against  the  Indian  troops  of  Chunda  Sahcb; 
hut,  in  the  beginning  of  1752,  he  at(acked  and  debated,  near  Arcot,  an 
array  consisting  of  1,500  sepoys,  1,70Q  liorse,  with  1.50  French,  and  8 
pieces  of  cannon.  Soon  after  this,  Chunda  Salieb,  l»aving  been  surrouDdetl 
luid  cut  off  from  his  supplies  by  an  English  force,  fled,  but  was  taken  and 
beheaded  by  bis  rival.  After  his  flight,  bis  army  was  defeated  and  routed 
by  major  Lawrence.  Tlie  French  immediately  proclaimed  Hajah  Salieh. 
his  son,  nabob  of  the  Caiiiatic. 

On  the  breidtiog  out  of  the  seven  years'  war  between  England  anfl 
France,  in  1756,  fre&h  fuel  wsis  added  to  the  contesta  in  India.  At  first 
the  French  captured  sevend  of  the  subordinate  English  factories,  and  evfn 
laid  siege,  tliough  unsuccessfully,  to  Madius.  Put  the  mTival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Europe  succee<led  in  turning  the  fortunes  of  war :  the 
French  were  repeatedly  defeated  ;  Pondicherry  wa-^  taken  ;  and  Mahomed 
Ali  established  in  his  principality.  Saiabut  Jung,  the  third  son  of  the 
Nizam,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  musnud  of  his  father  by  tlie  ad&istance 
of  the  Freiicht  at  length  sought  and  obtained  an  accommodation  with  the 
English,  in  return  for  wliich  they  received  from  him  a  grant  of  the  pes- 
aessions  whicli  their  victories  over  the  French  bad  given  them,  viz.  the 
Circai'  of  Masulipatara  an<l  its  districts,  and  the  Circar  of  Nizampatam.  At 
tliG  same  time,  they  received  fiom  Malmmed  Ali  a  part  of  the  territory 
about  Madras,  and  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Carnatic. 
While  the  English  were  thus  successfully  establishing  ibernselvea  in  this 
part  of  India,  they  were  obliged  to  detach  a  force  to  the  succour  of  their  in- 
terests in  Bengal.  Sumjtdi  Dowlab,  who  had,  in  1756,  succeeded  to  liisi 
grandfather,  Aliverdy,  nabob  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  had  at  first 
shown  himself  favourable  to  the  British.    At  Icngtli,  however,  provoked  by 
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thtt  imprbonment  of  an  eininetit  Indian  merchant,  by  bis  European  alHeA,  bin 
resentment  became  equal  to  hia  fonner  frientUbip.  He  complainpc!  of  tlie 
additional  stren<5t}i  wbicb  tbe  Bntish  were  bestowing  on  tbe  fortifications 
of  Calcutta,  and  wbicb  their  expectations  of  commencing  liostilitiea  wiih  tbe 
Frencb  bad  induced  ibem  to  tbink  necessary.  He  desired  them  imnip- 
dialely  to  demolisb  tbeir  works,  a  demand  wbicb,  if  tbey  hesitated  to  fulfil, 
lie  tbreaiened  to  accoiiipliKb  by  force.  The  Briti*»b,  forf^etiincf  tbe  (*andour 
of  their  national  character,  pretended  thai  tbey  would  yield  bim  n  ready 
obedience,  while  every  exertion  ivas  made  to  complete  the  works.  Sura- 
jab,  percei nog  that  bis  demands  were  neglected,  took  the  field  with  40,000 
infantry,  30,000  cavalry,  and  400  elephants,  A  lai^e  detachment,  in  June, 
1756,  invested  tlie  British  in  Casaumbazarj  situated  on  an  island,  formed 
by  the  western  branch  of  the  Gangee.  TbegarriBOn  consisted  of  300  meu^ 
and  the  fort  wjia  (!efentled  by  00  pieces  of  cannon,  and  mig!it  have  made  a 
vigoroua  defence^  bad  nut  Surajab  thought  hijiiself  entitled  to  make  use  of 
that  disMiniuintion,  of  wbicb  his  enemies  had  afforded  fiim  the  example. 
The  chief  of  the  factory  was  pei-suaded  to  tmsl  himself  in  tbe  power  of  the 
naboh^  and  was  immediately  ma<le  prisoner,  Tl»e  garrison  was  thus  in- 
d«ce<i  to  capitulate,  and  experienced  a  treatment  Utile  better  than  that  of 
the  chief.  Every  thing  that  was  valuable  was  taken  from  ihem,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  confinement  in  a  neighbouring  town.  Surajab,  elated  by 
bis  Hucress,  immediately  invested  Calcutta,  and  threatened  to  expel  tbe 
British  from  bis  territories,  unk'ss  tbey  should  agree  to  pay  him  his  duty 
upon  the  trade  f<ir  15  yeai-s,  defray  tbe  expenses  of  bis  armament,  and  re- 
lease tbe  Indian  merchants  who  were  under  confinement.  To  these  condi- 
tions the  British  refused  to  submit.  Tbe  place  was  soon  canied  by  storm, 
and  the  garrison  were  committed  for  security,  for  the  night,  to  a  small,  ill- 
aired,  and  unwholesome  dungeon^  which  the  English  had  used  as  a  jail,  Jt 
wa»  now  the  most  wultry  Beanon  of  the  year ;  and  the  boiTOrs  of  the  black 
hole  (a3  this  prison  was  familiarly  called)  were  ]jy  this^  circumntance  fatally 
aggravated*  Out  of  140  individuals  thrust  into  ibiji  dreadful  place,  only 
23  were  taken  out  alive  in  the  morning.  Some  expired  very  soon  after 
being  put  in  ;  others  lost  their  (tenses,  and  died  in  high  delirium. 

The  newfl  of  the  succeas  of  Surajab  reached  Madras  on  the  5th  August, 
and  Clive,  with  his  forces,  immediately  embarked  for  Bengal,  They  ar- 
rived in  December,  and  commenced  their  operations  with  vigour  and  suc- 
cess. Calcutta,  Fort  William,  Tanna,  and  Booaboodge,  were  quickly 
retaken.  The  capture  of  Hoogley,  which  inimediately  followed,  put  a 
great  quantity  of  provisions  and  Btorea  of  all  kinds  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
British  ;  and,  by  depriving  Surajab  of  his  supplies,  considerably  distressed 
his  army.  The  nabob,  provoked  at  the  success  of  his  enemies,  determined 
to  decide  their  fate  by  a  general  engagement ;  when  a  sudden  and  success- 
ful attack  upon  his  camp  completed  his  humiliation,  and  induced  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  highly  honourable  and  adv'untageouj*  to  tbe  English.  On 
tbe  nabob,  however,  little  reliance  could  be  placed ;  and,  as  he  was  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  correj^pondence  with  the  Frencb,  the  English  resolved  to 
attack  the  French  settlement  in  Chandernagore,  wiiliin  the  territories  of 
Surajab,  which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  ivas  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
nabob  remonstrated  and  charged  tbe  English  with  a  breach  of  treaty,  and 
witli  ravaging  part  of  hia  dominions.  The  English  denied  the  truth  of 
both  accusations ;  and  at  length  declared  tbeir  resolution  of  talking  ven- 
geance for  the  remonstrances  of  Surajab,  by  depriving  bim  of  bv^d^avmm'svA* 
To  give  practicabilitv  to  this  design,  ibey  Te<iO\vcv\  to  *^«vw>\tf£\\  ^\xv*  Va  ^\vw*i 
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of  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  with  the  gapport  of  Beveral  chief  men  of  the  state,  had 
formed  a  coaspiracy  agtonst  Surajah.     A  treaty  with  Jaffier  was  accord- 
ing^ly  entered  into,  and  this  was  followed  hy  the  famooB  battle  of  Plaasey, 
23d  June,  1757,  by  the  iasue  of  which  Meer  Jaffier  gained  the  r   '    '    '  M.        | 
and  his  English  allies  a  large  treasure,  a  portion  of  territory  a*  >        ] 

Calcutta^  and  a  considerable  influence  with  the  new  nabob.   Siirajkili  ded,  m 
the  habit  of  a  fakir,  with  only  two  attendants.     On  the  3d  of  July,  h*-  tvxs 
found  abandoned,  and  almost  naked,  on  the  road  to  Patna.      Hr 
ried  to  Muxadabad,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Jaffier- 
whom  in  a  few  hours,  he  was  privately  beheaded.  Jaffier  entered  the  capital 
in  triamph.  On  the  29th  of  June,  he  was  by  Clive  conducted  to  the  carpet         ^ 
of  Btate,  and  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign,  both  by  that  party  whicli  bad 
contributed  to  his  elevation,  and  by  that  which  now  dared  not  to  doubt  his 
pretensions. 

The  success  which  had  thus  attended  the  British,  far  from  satisfying 
them,  only  inflamed  their  andjition  to  greater  undeitakinga.  Jaffier,  whom 
they  had  aided  in  raising  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  soon  becanne  oh- 
noidous  to  tbein,  and  t!iey  resolved  to  turn  their  arms  against  bim.  To 
give  the  appearance  of  justice  to  their  cause,  they  made  up  a  long  catalogue 
of  what  they  termed  his  crimes.  They  a'ssertcd  that  he  had  evinced  an 
inclination  to  overturn  that  power  to  which  he  owed  his  dignity ;  that  he 
bad  banished,  or  put  to  death,  aU  whom  he  suspected  to  favour  tlie  British ; 
tliat  he  had  desired  the  Dutch  to  send  him  such  forces  as  might  enable  biro 
to  crush  his  benefactors ;  that  he  had  often  abandoned  tbe  British  troops, 
when  exposing  themselves  in  his  own  cause ;  that  he  wished  to  have  made 
a  treaty  with  the  MoguFs  sooj  Shall  Za(!dah,  and  to  have  beti*ayed  to  him 
the  British ;  that  be  had  almost  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which 
must  have  mined  the  whole  country  ;  that  he  obstructed  the  British  in  the 
collection  of  their  assignments  upon  lands  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  British  justice  and  humanity,  longer  to  permit  his  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Such  was  the  accusation  formed  against  the  nabob  ;  but  his 
principal  crime  lay  in  his  inability  or  unwilUngness  to  pay  those  sums  which 
he  had  stipulated  for  with  the  English,  on  gaining  the  nabobship. 

Of  the  deposition  of  Jaffier,  as  of  every  transaction  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  share  of  political  deceit,  there  are  different  accounts,  more  or 
less  favourable,  according  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  writers.  By 
all  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  affair  wai  conducted  iviih  secrecy ;  that 
Jaffier  retired  to  Calcutta,  dreading  tlie  power  of  his  successor ;  and  that 
Meer  Causim,  Ms  son-in-law,  whom  the  British  expected  to  be  more  sub- 
missive and  subservient  to  their  wishes,  was,  in  his  room^  raised  to  tbe  car- 
pet of  state. 

Meer  Causim  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  the  nabobship  when  he 
entered  into  proj*?cts  unfavourable  to  the  English  ;  lev)ing  high  duties  on 
their  merchandise,  contrarj'  to  treaty  ;  and,  at  last,  massacring  the  Engli'^h 
deputies  who  were  sent  to  him  to  adjust  matters.  The  English,  therefore, 
resolved  to  restore  Meer  Jaffier  to  the  dignity  from  which  he  had  been 
degraded.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1763,  he  was  proclaimed  soubhadar  of 
three  provinces  ;  and  war  was  declared  against  Causim.  An  army  of  10,000 
men  advantageously  posted  for  the  defence  of  Muxadabad,  was  speedily 
overcome,  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Tliey  immediately 
proceeded  in  quest  of  the  deposed  nabob,  Causim  hesitated  not  to  meet 
them.  On  iIjr  2d  of  August,  1763,  the  two  armies  came  in  eight  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Nunas  Nulla.     The  Indian  army  was  marshalled,  armed,  and 
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in  some  mea£ure  dad,  like  ihe  troops  of  Europe*  Its  post  was  choaen  with 
muL-U  ski II.  The!  ^n^ngement  immi^d lately  comniencticl,  and  tho  ludiaDs, 
who  were  by  tli»3  British  expected  instantly  to  have  fltd,  stood  their  ^ound 
with  intrepidity  for  four  hours ;  but  neither  their  numher,  which  is  said  to 
fiav*3  been  15,000  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry,  nor  the  progreasi  which  they 
had  made  in  European  tactics^  could  support  them  agatiist  the  assault  of 
the  British.  Tliey  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  leaving  their  artillery 
behind  them  ;  nor  were  they  again  able  to  meet  their  enemies  in  ff  fair 
battle.  Their  retreat  laid  open  the  approach  to  Monfrheer,  the  now  capital, 
which  was  immediately  invested.  After  the  trenches  were  opened,  ita  re- 
aistance  continued  only  nine  days.  Paina  was  aftenvards  taken  ;  and 
Causim^  abandoned  by  his  army,  and  deprived  of  every  fortification  which 
he  had  posses-sed,  fled  to  Sujah  DowlaJr,  nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  at  tl»ai 
time  vizier  to  the  Mogul.  The  British  were  thus  masters  of  Bengal ;  for 
the  sovereignty  conferred  on  Jafher  was  merely  nominal,  and  he  could  only 
be  considered  as  **  a  banker  for  the  Company's  servant»,"  who  could  draw 
upon  him  as  often,  and  to  as  great  an  amount  as  they  pleased* 

Not  contented,  however,  with  having  driven  Caosim  from  the  dominions 
which  they  had  formerly  bestowed  oubim,  they  resolved  to  deprive  him  of 
the  asylum  which  be  had  found  in  the  court  of  Dowlali,  For  this  purpose 
8  messenger  was  despatched,  proposing  an  alliance  between  the  British  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Mogul  and  fiis  vizier  on  the  other.  The  offer,  which 
seemed  rather  to  bo  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  being  refused,  was  rejected. 
Donluh  raised  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  Causim  at  their  bead,  once 
more  prepared  to  encounter  the  British. 

To  supply  the  place  of  major  Adams,  who  died  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Patiia,  the  British  appointed  colonel  Hector  Munro  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  army.  After  having  quelled  a  mutiny,  by  blowing  24  of  the 
most  active  from  the  mouths  of  the  great  guns^^  he  marched  against  the 
army  of  Indiatis.  Notwitbatanding  Causini's  former  failures,  he  once  more 
ventured  to  engage  the  Britiah  in  a  pitched  battle.  Though  the  army  which 
CauHim  now  commanded  sui-passed  his  former  army  in  immberH,  it  was  in- 
ferior in  discipline.  In  October,  1764,  the  engagement  took  place  at 
Buxar,  on  the  river  Carumnassa.  The  Indian  army  was  easily  vanquished  ; 
2,000  men  were  left  on  the  field,  with  130  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
quaTitily  of  military  stores.  The  British  had  only  87  Europeans  killed,  and 
712  eepoyst 

Munro  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Chundu  Geer,  a  fortress  situated 
upon  a  rock,  and  naturally  very  strong.  The  British  twice  advanced  to 
the  assault^  but  by  the  number  of  large  stones  tumbled  upon  them  from 
above,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  a  short  time  after  he  had  attempted 
the  reduction  of  this  fortress,  Munro  was  recalled,  and  major  Fletcher  was 
appointed  to  succeed  lum.  The  Indian  aimy  did  not  again  venture  to  at- 
tack the  British  troops  ;  they  contented  themselves  with  harassing  their 
advanced  postH,  by  continual  skirmishes.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1765» 
Fletcher  removed  from  his  camp  at  Benares.  The  Indians  still  retreated 
before  him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  Cbunda  Geer,  from  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  repeatedly  repulsed  ;  and  he  himself  would  pro- 
bably have  experienced  the  same  fate,  had  not  a  mutiny,  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  pay,  force<l  the  governor  to  a  capitulation.  Allahabad,  Dowlah^a 
capital,  a  place  of  great  strength^  next  surrendered  ;  when  the  anny  again 
received  a  new  commander ;  Fletcher  being  superseded  by  major  Camac. 

Id  the  mean  time,  the  British  had  found  means  to  d«t&c\\  vVv^  V^cy^ 
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from  the  support  of  Dowlali  aud  Causitn^  Dotvlali^  however,  did  aot  jet 
Bcconnt  his  cause  to  be  desperate.  He  eollect4?d  bU  his  forces,  and 
Rtreog^thened  his  party  by  an  alliance  with  the  Maliratta<f.  But  to  oppose 
crowds  of  Indians  to  the  discipline  of  Europeans,  was  to  expose  muUitade) 
to  inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction.  Carnac  attacked  tlie  Indian  anay, 
in  May,  1765,  at  Calpee,  and  obliged  them  precipitately  to  retreat  to  the 
other  aide  of  the  Jumna,  Thli  en^^ement  convinced  Dowlah  that  lie  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  success  of  his  arms.  Neither  could  be  expect  %a 
form  an  advantageous  capitulation.  He  opposed  the  British  till  all  that  be 
could  at  any  time  have  otfered  waa  taken  from  him  by  force.  In  tint 
desperate  situation,  bucIj  was  his  generosity,  that  he  di«idained  to  buy  hi» 
own  safety  by  treachery  to  hi»  fiiend.  He  permitted  Causini  to  escape ; 
am!,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpee,  he  surrendered  himself  to  Carnac. 
without  any  atipulatiou,  resi^^ning  himself  wholly  to  the  pleasure  of  Lord 
Clive.  CUve  wasconvmced  that  to  exterminate  the  power  of  Dowlah  wi« 
to  destroy  the  strongest  bamer  of  the  Conipany'a  posseastons  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Mahmttas.  Instead,  therj.d'ore,  of  prosecuting  the  war, 
he  concluded  a  peace.  Dowlah  vnm  roinslated  in  Ins  dominions,  excepts 
small  district  which  was  ceded  to  the  Mogul.  To  the  Company*^*  officen 
was  reHerved  the  power  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  all  its 
dcpendenciea  ;  a  stipulation  which  constituted  them  the  real  soremgns. 
Of  this  revenue,  they  were  to  be  accounlable  for  20  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
£225,000,  to  the  Mogul ;  anil  53  lacks  of  rupees,  or  j£59G,250  to  th« 
uab(»l)  of  Bengal.  The  remainder  was  to  belong  to  the  funds  of  tbo 
Company. 

Notwithstanding  what  was  called  the  successful  event  of  this  eastern 
contest,  and  notwithstai^dlng  the  extension  of  th«  Company's  territories, 
and  the  great  augmentation  of  their  nominal  revenues,  their  afl'airs  were  j| 
reality  so  embarrassed,  that  thi*y  were  obliged  to  desire,  not  only  the 
terference,  but  the  assistance  of  the  British  parliament.  So  true  it  is  ' 
the  most  succeseful  wars  are  ruinous  even  to  the  victors.  The  Bril 
ministry  made  use  of  their  interference  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
Company's  territorial  possessions  to  the  authority  of  the  crown  ;  aud 
without  a  stiTjggle,  assumed  a  sovereignty  to  which,  perhaps,  their  title 
no  less  valid  than  that  of  the  Company. 

Htfder  AIL^  The  British  in  India  were  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  that 
tranquillity  which  Clive  had  procured  fur  them.  Hyder  Ali,  an  advHn* 
turer,  who  by  his  daring  actinty,  and  energetic  policy,  had  mised  himsell 
from  the  condition  of  a  sepoy,  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  bad  conceived  de- 
signs of  extending  hiH  power  still  fai-ther.  Convinced  that,  in  the  powet 
of  the  British,  he  would  find  his  grentcBt  obstnele,  his  exertions  were  cou- 
stantly  directe<l  to  the  diminntion  of  that  power.  At  the  same  time,  seo* 
Kible  of  his  inal>ility  to  contend  with  the  formidable  battalions  of  Bitropa» 
he  used  every  art  to  procure  a  powerful  combination  against  them.  His 
art,  or  his  power,  perhaps  both,  enabled  him  to  procure  from  the  nizam  of 
the  Deccan,  not  oidy  a  renmicialion  of  his  alliance  with  the  company,  buJ 
a  declaration  of  war  against  them.  Hyiler  had  been  careiul  to  introdooc 
among  his  troops  the  European  discipline  \  aud,  like  Causim,  had  giv«o 
every  encouragement  to  European  adventurers,  Tliese  advantages,  cow* 
hined  with  the  superiority  of  numbers,  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  mod 
the  British,  even  in  the  fiehl,  upon  equal  terms.  He  was  soon  convine 
however,  that  Ids  hopes  had  been  too  hastily  inspired.  In  SeptCBC 
1767,  colonel  Smith  attacked  his  forces  near  Trincomalee,  and  compl 
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defeated  thein.  The  nizam,  who  had  been  indtio&d  to  renouuce  the  friend- 
ft1n[i  of  the  Biitissh,  only  from  a  hope  that  Hyil«*r  would  he  nhle  to  main- 
tain a  succe.sHful  conte'st,  wa^^,  by  this  defeat^  sr>  much  inlimiilatedt  that  he 
daserted  hit^  tmw  ally,  and  ue^atiated  a  Beuarnte  peace.  In  thia  ri<>gotiatioii, 
the  British  wore  raroful  to  make  him  pay  for  what  thpy  called  hia  perfidy; 
and  extorted  from  him  the  territory  calleil  the  Duaimy  of  the  Balaghaut 
Cinniatic ;  which,  bflsidfls  ths  domains  of  some  itiferior  iiitera,  coataltied 
thosL^  |irovinct*s  which  owriod  the  BOvereig;nty  of  Hydi»r  Ali-  Hydor,  who 
was  not  so  easily  tntiniitlated  m  the  indott^rminate  nizatii,  continued  his 
hoatilitte^,  though  in  a  dt^suUory  manner.  He  vetitured  not  to  come  to  an 
open  engagement ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  1767,  occupied  a  mountainous 
district.  Hia  cavalry  were  continually  employed  in  cutting  off  straggling 
parties  of  the  British,  and  frequently  in  intercepting  their  supplies.  The 
British,  in  the  mesintimc,  made  a  successful  attack  on  Mangaloret  Hyder'a 
principal  port.  They  brought  away  nine  ships,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the 
fort.  This  garrison  was  im mediately  attacked  by  Hy4ler,  and  the  troops 
made  priBoners,  While  the  British  lay  ent^amped  between  Trincomalee 
and  Calisliy  Wacum,  HyJer,  by  a  movement  no  less  «|uick  than  unex- 
pected, invaded  the  Carnatic  with  a  numerous  army,  and  laid  the  country 
waste  before  him*  Instead,  therefore,  of  completing  their  eonquest.%  the 
British  were  now  obliged  to  abandon  his  territoriew,  and  haMten  to  the  rescue 
of  their  own  pns.sesHious.  The  British  allies,  who  were  generally  attached 
to  thera,  more  from  a  conviction  of  their  power,  than  from  any  concern  for 
their  interest,  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  <*f  withdrawing  their  as- 
BiiitaTice*  The  nal»ob  of  Arret,  the  only  sovereign  who  showed  himself 
firmly  attached  to  tlie  British  cause,  and  who,  on  that  account*  had  incuiTed 
tlie  hatred  of  liyder,  Huflered  severely  for  bif^  attachment.  His  dominions 
were  completely  ravaged,  while  those  on  whoae  account  he  nnffered,  were 
unable  to  aftord  him  the  protection  which  he  so  well  deserved. 

The  British  were  not  more  successful  when  they  returned  to  the  Cai'na- 
tic,  tlian  they  had  been  before  they  left  the  dominions  of  liyder.  Hyder, 
avoiding  a  genend  engagement,  continiially  weakened  the  army,  by  cutting 
off  convoys  antl  detached  parties :  be  fatiguetl  them  by  continual  marches, 
and  showed  that  be  had  tlie  prudence  to  prefer  this  slow  method  of  ex- 
hausting their  strength,  to  the  almost  certain  loss  to  be  incurred  by  a 
pitched  battle.  That  be  was  thus  able  to  baflle  and  oppose  an  enemy,  fn- 
therto  invincible  by  Indian  princes,  so  raised  his  reputation,  that,  from  every 
quarter,  adventurers  flocked  to  hiii  standard  ;  ami  be  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  of  which  the  cavalry  amounted  to  90,000 ;  so  that,  al- 
though in  this,  a-*^  in  every  Indian  army,  the  cavalry  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  infantry,  the  number  of  his  troops  must  have  lieen  consi- 
derably more  than  100,000.  At  tant  he  was  iuduced  to  give  up  his  plan 
of  defensive  and  dilatory  warfare.  A  detachment  of  British  forces,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Woods,  when  attacking  an  Indian  fort,  called 
Mul wangle,  were  rt-pulsed  with  sorae  loss.  Hoping  tlmt  their  defeat  might 
have  dispirited  them^  and  persuaded  that  the  smaltnesH  of  their  number 
would  prevent  iheTO  from  making  a  powerful  rasistance*  Hyder  marched 
against  them  with  lijOOO  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  12,000 
men  with  matchlock  guns.  Wood's  force  consisted  only  of  -1-60  European?, 
and  2,300  sepoys;  but,  notwithstanding  hia  small  numl>er  of  men,  he  did 
not  avoid  an  engagement.  The  battle  lasted  six  hours,  when  Hyder  re- 
treated. The  British  lost  300  men  in  killefl  and  wounded ;  but  Hyder' s 
loss  was  groator,  even  la  comparison  of  hia  su^temi  ivolte^t^.    T\v&  «<qi£.- 


nfttr  thkt  Hpki  frw  bf^lt^d  in  m  wm  wbh  ihe  MtkmatOm,  mi 
^tmv^Uimn  from  thiv  BntUh,  to  wiiich,  •ccot^ag  to  ife  trail, 
(ififJ  »  ri^bt.     The  cuttDcil  waa  aahamed  to  pve  a 


AKri<i«fii«'tit*     [ii  llim  war  h«  ira*  vtry  ttntucceMfal,  hsviag  bea  lotaOy  de- 


((ftit4(il  Iri  1 77 If  witliin  n  fuw  riiiU^  of  hU  own  capital ;  bot  be 
III  f44*r»itKn|mtiitrtf  wlieru  his  waii^  until  the  enemy,  by  de»oUtaif;  tbe 
tty*  wtnt*  rnm]t4*\Uu\  Ut  \imr«  tt.  It  t»uon  appeared  that  the  Britiib  wtst 
nut  «ip  iMurii  iivftnwi  Ui  ii  war  witti  the  Mahrattas,  as  they  had  appeared  to 
bn  wltwii  Hydur  Rfiplir*!  fcji  thfir  jwdistance.  In  coDseqaenc^  of 
Wriul  <li*hiilmm'<"»i,  wU'irh  hiwl  liikon  place  among  these  powerful 
!f«lfmiiiiit  loiv,  m  Mii^rohn,  mw  of  thoir  chiefs,  had  taken  shelter  m 
It  wii*  tifiKiiMliuti'ly  rii«oJvt*d  Xu  procure,  by  force,  for  Uagonaat,  the 
ffl^iily  of  h\n  louiilry,      Haifoimut,  it  is  true,  was  an  usurper;  but  be 

iiiiMiHMfMl  (n  ihr'  HritUfi,  iluit  wlii/it  fie  was  secured  in  the  supi^me  pevs; 
Ml  ivtntlft  ri'ilit  tn  thtMit  u  vuluahlti  part  of  ]m  territories.  This  U<tatr  wm 
lit)(  «j(vrmil(li'  lt»  (lie  ciiuiicil  of  Bi^ns^al.     They  concluded  a  peace  ^^ 

MnhittMut*,  nud  ii  vviih  ii^ret'd  tlmi  Ragonaut  should  reside  in  the 
■iNti'i,  imd  b(*  Mujn)oru«d  iicconling  to  \m  rank.     This  stipalation 
M  illlngly  uccnU'tt  lo  }>y  the  cliiff.     He  again  tied  to  Bombay,  whexv  it 
a^iiiii  i-i«iiolv4>d  tliiit   thn  sovereignty  titliould  be  procured  for  htm  br  fi 
Thi<  ctniiu'd  tpf  Iti'Ufnd  ii^>  louder  opposed  the  resolution ;  aU«giii^  m  | 
1i«aii<iii,  lliiit  a  rupture  witli  France  approached*     An  expeditiini 
in  I'i'hruarv*  1778.  to  invade  iho  Mahratu  country.     Th» 
nvrr,  failril  of  il«  purpo'*!*.     The  British  troops  were,  in  Jsubbi^  VfB, 
h\  to  <  »|»iruUio  with  the  Mahrattas.     At  this  time,  it 
iIhIimI.  Umt  i^nnicral  (loddard*  who  advanced  with  his  anny  m«( 
niitM«  mViouUI  ho  HH-allcd.     Goddard  denied  that  the  rown  iH  «f 
Mtithoiily  10  ivcnll  him.     He,  therefore,  proceeded  on 
\     '         i  \  Imcv  necoiTed  orden  to  procvie,  if  _ 
4  M\  iKoee  of  the  trmij  wbicb  had  lecently 

Nit4«  ^Midiicl  mmmd  ill  ctlookied  to 
^  lb«  Imlm  itiiam.     Tlw  >Uni«»  ocndaded  e  Mwe  viik  H^^Ibl 


"-  •"-      Alilms^  die 
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rapid  for  the  tai'diii&^a  of  their  debnies.  The  posses  into  their  tertttaries 
were  wlz^^d ;  and  throu^ifli  them  was  marched  iiii  army  of  100,000  men, 
accompanied  by  many  European  troops,  under  the  commmnd  of  Lallyt  thii 
French  general.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1780,  advice  wm  received  iti 
Madras,  tliat  llyder's  cavalry  were  at  the  distance  of  only  nine  miles. 
T[u*  inhahiiant«i  hantened  into  the  fort^  while  Hyder  ravaged  the  wurround- 
mg  country.  Every  place  of  htrenpth  was  already  in  hb  power,  except 
the  rtipitaU  to  which  he  was  preparing  to  lay  close  siege.  It  became  ne- 
ce*.Hary  to  make  some  vigorous  exertion,  to  preserve  the  settlement  from 
destruction.  Orders  were  sent  to  colonel  Baiihe,  at  Gunieropanda,  28 
milefi  from  IVradrnw,  to  proceeii  to  Conjeveram,  where  he  was  to  he  joined 
hy  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with  the  main  body,  consisting  of  1,500  Europeans, 
4,200  sepoyn,  and  a  amall  train  of  artillery.  Such  were  the  fatigues  un- 
dergone by  the  main  body  in  its  march,  tliat  200  men  were  left  upon  the 
road,  unable  to  proceed.  When  tliey  arrived  at  Conjeveram,  they  found 
the  town  in  flamoh  ;  they  perceived  that  they  were  i^urrounded  hy  Hyiler's 
troops ;  and  that  Baillie,  with  hi^i  detachment*  heing  detained  by  a  torrent 
Huddeidy  Bwelled  hy  the  i-aiu,  had  not  arrived.  Hyder,  resolving  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  BailUc's  detachment  with  ihe  main  body,  sent  bin  aon, 
Tippoo  Saib,  witli  30,000  cavalry,  8,000  infantry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  attack  them,  while  lie  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mnnro'f*  army, 
to  observe  its  motions.  Tippoo  obeyed  his  orders,  but  was  F^peedily  re- 
pulsed ;  and  Bail  lie's  detachment  was  joinetl  !iy  a  small  reinforcement  sent 
hy  Munro,  under  tlie  command  of  Sir  Robert  Fieicher-  Next  morningt 
Baillie  gave  orders  to  march,  intending  to  join  the  main  body.  They 
marcheil,  for  some  time,  witli  little  interruption  ;  but  towarda  night,  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack,  hy  opening  upon  them  several  cannon-  The 
Briti^sli  retired  into  an  avenue,  where  they  rested  on  llieir  arms  during  the 
night,  Tippoo  took  this  o|>portunity  of  placing  his  cannon  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position,  and  of  de**iring  Hyder  to  advance,  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  this  detachment  with  the  main  body.  Hyder  was  too  anxious  to 
prereDt  the  junction,  not  to  use  every  effort  for  that  purpose.  He  ati- 
vanced  with  the  strenj^'th  of  his  array,  and  no  less  than  60  pieces  of  aitU- 
lery.  Notwithstanding  the  tnBnite  disproportion  of  nunibern^f  the  Briti^b 
not  only  received  liis  assaults  with  courage*  but  repulsed  In**  men  with 
gi'eat  wlaugliter.  The  ammunition  of  the  BriliMh  great  guna  wsi  exliaust«d, 
and  the  troops  were  exposed  to  a  dreadlu)  discliarge  of  artillery,  whic!) 
they  had  it  not  in  their  po\**er  to  return.  At  h?ngth,  rather  overcome  by 
fatigue,  tlian  deprived  of  resolution,  the  remnant  of  ti'oops  threw  down 
tiieir  arms;  and  with  difficulty  obtained  quarter.  In  thi^^  action,  700  Ea- 
ropeans  fell.  Hyder'n  Iosm  was  induntriously  concealed  ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
!ton,  was  Kupposed  to  lie  very  great.  This  victor^'  is  amd  to  have  impressed 
him  with  more  terror  of  the  British  than  all  hi*  former  defeats.*  So  great, 
intleed,  waa  his  fear,  that,  notwithstan(!ing  his  late  success,  he  no  sooner 
learnt  that  Munro  had  maiched  to  attack  liim,  than  he  retreated  witli  pre- 
cipitation. Monro,  however,  instead  of  attacking  the  enemy,  retreated  to 
Madras.  Hyder  instantly  resumed  his  activity.  Every  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  laid  waste,   and  the  British  army  was  much  haro^^E^  on  their 

t  "  I  Bm  not  jduinBd  at  what  I  wee  of  the  forr**  ami  rnouTcm  nf  ihp  Compiuij,  hut 
al  whnt  is  Mn.«evn/*  wna  liis  i^tnphutic  obscrvatioa;  mud  it  well  ilbMlmtesthip  iinpresBion 
mad«  upon  ijrnoraitt  natlouei  of  (h«  power  of  ti  atfttr,  which  tlhi#y  vbMTved  to  draw  nup- 
ptrrt  at  pleasure  from  ii  cotintry  with  whose monu  the?  were  iinikequainted,  and  whoM 
power  thpy  were  only  able  to  Jud^e  of  by  its  efffcls— ^flecU  SsX  Mk  \\1^^\VT«  eilucal^Xft^  V» 
msikr  lluiH  tVirin  t)u'  mmt  rxaifg'fnitpti  o]iminii  «f  *iv»  mitgnvtuA«. 
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and  thnnce  proceeded  to  Trtucoroalee,  to  secure  that  place  from  the  at 
of  tlitj  French,  m  well  as  tt>  protect  a  convoy  of  storea  and  re-inforcetn 
whifh  was  expected  from  Britain.  Suffrein  had  received  iotelHsre 
this  convoy,  and  was  actually  in  searcli  of  it  when  the  British  fleet 
in  sig^it.  An  engagement  immediately  commenced.  The  British  a«l 
lia<l  been  re-inforced  by  two  fihips  of  the  line,  and  was  more  able  to 
tend  witli  tfie  French,  than  he  had  been  in  the  late  action.  The 
continued  till  night  with  much  obstinacy ;  and  so  much  had  both  fleets 
fered,  that  neither  party  was  next  day  able  or  willing  to  renew  llie 
test.  By  these  engagements  the  fleets  had  disabled  each  other,  witi 
gaining:  any  ilecisive  advantage.  The  p^eatest  benefit  derived  from  tli 
by  the  British,  waa  the  preventing  of  Hyder  from  receiviog;  the  re-inf« 
mentH  which  he  had  expected  from  the  French ;  a  disappointment,  which, 
to  Hyder,  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  )» 
Imd  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tellicherry,  Hiu  forces  in  thai 
^i||Birter  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  an  opening  was  thus  made  into  thai 
part  of  the  country  on  which  Hyder  had  the  greatest  dependence. 

The  advantage  of  having  delayed  Hytler'n,  French  re-inforcements,  nod 
of  having  forced  hira  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tellichery,  was  in  »ome 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  captare  of  a  part  of  the  British 
Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native  traopa,  and 
cavalry,  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  lay 
cimped  on  the  banki  of  the  Coleroon.  Tippoo  bat!  been  informed  of 
(•ituation  of  this  party,  and  bad  resolved  lo  attack  it  by  surprise, 
marched  with  15,000  cavahy,  and  5,000  infantry,  accompanied  by  a 
!y  of  Fiench  troops  ;  and  proceeded  tvith  a  celerity  which  prevented 
British  from  receiving  any  infarmiitioti  of  his  approach  till  they  were  actu- 
ally surrounded.  Braithwaite  formed  hts  men  into  a  square,  placing 
cavaliy  in  the  centre,  and  bis  artillery  upon  the  front.  In  this  manner 
for  three  days,  sustained  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  surrounding  army 
was  frequently  attacked,  but  aw  frequently  repelled  the  enemy. 
imnierous  attacks,  however,  were  not  sustained  without  the  Ioi*s  of  a 
number  of  the  British  forces.  At  length,  Lally,  provoked  that  bo  sin 
body  of  troops  should  so  long  baffle  the  effort*  of  a  nuraeroua  armr, 
tlie  French  troops  furiously  nttackeil  one  side  of  the  square,  while 
Other  sides  were  attacked  by  Tippoo.  The  British,  diminished  in  uurnl 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  reluctantly  gave  way.  Many  of  them  were 
ed,  and  probably  the  whole  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  th 
Indians,  had  not  I^lly  interposed  in  their  favour*  All  that  survived  wew 
made  prisoners.  Only  one  of  the  officers  remained  unwounded,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  fell  in  the  combat. 

Tlie  reinforcements  from  France,  whicli  Hyder  had  expected  with 
much  anxiety,  at  length  arrived.  They  were  landed  under  M.  Duche 
Tliey  were  Boon  joined  by  Hyder,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  ky  si 
to  Wandevvash^  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Coote  hastened  to 
relief,  and  Hyder,  tbongh  supported  by  the  French,  durst  not  risk  an 
gageroeut.  He  drew  off  his  men  to  an  advantageous  position,  and  tJi* 
British  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Arnee,  where  Hyder  bad  a  magazine  of 
warlike  stores.  He  was  tb«*i  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  position,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  place.  His  motiona,  however,  were  accompaniecl  widi 
such  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  he  approached  the  British  army  before  tboy 
knew  of  his  march.  Having  planleil  his  artillery  upon  the  'surrouudilijf 
eminences,  his  cavalry  attucked  the  BritiHli,  who  were  to  march  throu«"h 
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British  lust  many  of  their  troopa,  and,  among  tiio  reatt  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers. 

Tills  defeat,  iiiBlpad  of  producing  upon  Hyder  the  expected  effect,  ra- 
ther elevated  tliaii  tlppresst'd  liin  courage.  His  troops  were  evideutly  mak- 
ing' (lady  improvement  in  discipline;  they  tlaily  fwujfht  with  more  courage 
and  obstinacy ;  antl,  thouif li  they  were  forced  ukiuiately  to  give  way,  the 
impression  made  on  the  British  was  evidently  greater :  fti»d  he  hoped 
soon  to  he  able  Huccessfully  to  contend  with  hi^  formidahlo  adversaries. 
After  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  he  led  his  men  to  a  third  battle,  in  which  bia 
loss  waa  greater,  in  proportion  m  the  attack  was  more  furious,  and  j>er- 
bap9  conducted  with  less  caution.  No  defeat,  however^  could  tame  the 
courage  or  activity  of  Hyder.  Instead  of  permitting  his  troops  to  enjoy 
any  repose,  after  their  fatigues  and  repealed  disasters,  ho  immediately  con- 
dncted  them  to  the  eiege  of  Velloie,  This  siege  was  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable vigour ;  but  was  far  from  occupying  the  whole  of  his  attention. 
He  was  convinced  tfmt  the  British  would  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
lie  took  possession  of  a  pass,  througli  which,  when  advancing  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  they  should  march.  When  the  British  general  ar. 
rived  at  this  place,  he  found  that  his  way  lay  through  a  marsh  :  and  that 
tfie  higher  grounds  on  each  sitle  were  occupied  by  strong  detachments  of 
the  Indian  army.  Through  this  pass  he  forced  his  way,  succeeded  in  car- 
rying relief  into  Vellore,  and  returned  by  the  same  road,  through  greater 
opposition  than  bad  been  made  when  !te  advanced. 

These  repeated  defeats  convinced  Hyder,  that,  to  lead  his  Eumy  so  fre- 
quently to  battle,  w^  to  exhaust  his  force,  without  gaining  any  adequate 
advantage.  He  did  not,  therefore,  for  some  time,  evince  the  same  ardour 
to  engage  ia  active  hostilities.  This  interval  was  made  use  of  by  the 
British  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Negapatam. 
The  conduct  of  the  expedition  waa  committed  to  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who, 
in  a  short  time,  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  To  the  capture  of  Ne- 
gapatam succeeded  that  of  Triiicomalee.  In  this  expedition  admiral  Hughea 
cu-oporated  with  general  Munro.  The  resistance  wa*^  considerable,  and 
about  60  of  the  British  fell :  few  of  the  Dutch  were  killed.  The  garri- 
son, amounting  to  400  Europeans^  were  made  prisoners  of  wai' ;  and  two 
Indiamen,  with  several  small  trading  vessela,  were  found  in  the  harbour. 

The  attention  of  admiral  Hughes  waa  aoon  forced  from  co-operation 
with  the  land  forces  against  the  Dutch,  to  a  more  formidable  adversary- 
Admiral  Suffrein,  with  1 1  sail  of  French  ships,  and  several  frigates,  arriv- 
ed upon  the  coast.  Hughes  ha<J  been  joined  by  three  ships  of  the  line. 
A  fourth  had  been  captured  by  tfie  French  upon  the  voyage.  The  French 
admiral,  imagining  that  the  British  had  not  been  joined  by  the  re-inforce- 
mentj  proceeded  in  search  of  them  to  Madras.  He  no  sooner  perceived 
that  the  re-inforcement  bad  actually  arrived,  than  he  was  no  less  eager  lo 
escape  than  he  had  formerly  been  to  pursue.  Admiral  Hughes  retook 
five  British  prizes,  with  a  French  transport,  which,  besides  having  on 
board  300  soldiers,  and  several  officei-s  of  the  army,  was  taden  wit!i  gun- 
powder, and  other  military  stores.  These  captures  incited  the  French  ad- 
miral to  an  engagement.  He  directed  his  principal  effarta  against  the 
rear  division,  which  he  perceived  to  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet.  At  length  the  wind  became  more  favourable  for  the  British. 
The  French,  dreading  to  await  the  attack  of  the  whole  fleet,  drew  oif  their 
ships.  In  this  engagement  the  British  had  130  men  killed  and  wounde{l. 
The  losa  of  the  French  was  250.     Huglies  sailed  immediately  vcv  Mswfis'ftrf.^ 
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jTi'asiK'  lor*   tr   .''*:1.  .nnir  tfCt?  ii^ao*  bai 

XMuru.  '•!  uiiin  nurn  HmiKaBiira  ^i  sw  31 
4iiJiiu*»  .r  M  auiHi»  fc  liivvnnu  inar<s*8iiia  in 
^arifvw  I  mm  ir  jwnif^  -tm  xa»oaauii!tL  luinc  viik  Sr  Efre  CooCe,  viio 
-rw  ':;i.  jA-z*  -^uiiuu'nHL  zin  lOT-gnnit  4C  a«  wk;.  b^  mha  cfied  two 
<u'0(H  irvr  J«>  irT.-i'«i£  k  3*^kCC3ii.  Ix  ait  iiihii'bm,  rnyif  I  Fnlkitoa, 
-■'Aiv  jib'i.  MfHi  «M9jic.!aiHL  iiF  lilac  vsr^att  3t  xcncnl  Scaarty  mvaded 
ixn  vrrr^vrr  uf  C'Vium^-mt.  skKmr  tur^frL  iarak  As  Icartk.  hawewrr,  be 
m  rM-:hJ.i«ia.  ik«  v.i*^upmat  -v-rj.  ^-j^'"-  il  "isit  sere  «f  CwUbUir^  an  na- 
'>nklrfi(r  -vliudj  }ir<n-«io  «io  di&'.-ah.  lioc  1^  «xM«aofi  of  h  wai  inter- 
rvjn^l  \ir  iL»  gnmsnj  jm/t-jftacnai.  Ahex  Utt  3c^a^  had  beco  driTcn  fron 
l^'rhf'fr",  *otwnuiM^  nJled  liydtnihzuT.  iLe-  <Cilr  peaces  tabyect  to  tbeir 
anr<&  m  (  wjHra.  v^e  MaucnJure,  Oiiore.  azid  Cjmr.  AU  tbeie  places 
w»^«-  fif^cM-crMJ  i^t  t^M-  Mumr  lime.  Tbc  anar^  w«;«  ijguium,  bat  the  de- 
fmriM  M  wa*  »v  )«>m  ofintinat^ ;  and  the  tnsair  of  peace  entered  into  with 
Tifi|H»o  in  Mirrh.  llHi,  put  a  fttop  to  hmtilities. 

Tlip  |H>iirp  whirh  had  l»e<ai  ronclnded  in  India,  was  not  of  loos'  dmatioD. 
'l1|i|N»ri  WR«  without  doobt  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Indian  princes. 

I  Ih  <l»iiiiiiion«  wore  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain ;  his  rerenne  «m 
rnniinitPil  Rt  four  millionmitrrlin^;  and  his  military  establishment  conssted 
iif  nliiiiit  iTiO.OOO  mm.  It  wan  not  therefore  to  be  supposed,  tht  «  per- 
NiMt.  |iiHi«i>««iii|  lit  (lif.  ninliitiiMin  and  reHtloss  dispoution  which  *-I>aTartfriird 
'ri|»|MMi.  iviiiilil  liHiK  ifinniii  nl  poaro  with  such  an  immense  force  at  his 
*tlu|iiiwl.  iM  1I111I  lin  wfiiiM  find  miy  diHiculty  in  raising  pretences  for  com- 
iMiiti.  iMH  liiitiiiliiiiiq.      Airoiiliiinly,  in  178J),  he  approached  the  conntrr  of 

I I  III  Mill  mil  %%\\U  flio  nviiwi'fl  inirpoNH  of  n.Tovering:  two  places  which'tbe 
•  iO'ili  III  iliiii  ihahiii  liiiil  |MinliiiM'd  fnun  the  Dutch,  but  which  Tippoo 
rtll.fMil  Mi«iti  ilti|ii>iiili*iii  iipoti  liiiti.  Ah  this  rajah  had  put  himself  under 
III..  |>nMti,  iiiiM  III   ihi>    Miihith.  itiiil    wjw  iirkiiowledged  to  be  so   bv  the 

♦»   ♦»>''•   *  'IM'""  '"  '  ''*^.  will  hi'iwtMMi  th«  latter  and  the  British  seemed 

iii«.n..iitil,U.  I  ,.,,1  ri»tii«iillii«  III  iliJN  tiiito  was  governor-general  of  Indii. 
I  ill  iii.nt  iiltj.i,  1  ii,i«  i„  i, UK  III, lit  H  iii.uty  with  the  Nizam  of  the  D«c(an 
.M»«l  ill..  r.iUi'lM\  till  III  iliii  AtiiliiiUiitN,  whilo  im'parations  were  made  to  a^ 
.1*1  ilui  i.^|,ili  III,.  ,11111^  oi  ||„i  rmnuiir  was  assembled  in  the  southern 
iiitiu.i, ,.,  ,\,i  I.  ft.^  ««,m  |Mii|i<riiMl.  ihiiii  to  reduce  the  province  of  Coim- 
l'«  ».•.'!  («lili  iliii  iii(|.Mi>iii  iKiiiifiiy.  and  l»y  iho  pass  of  Gujelhatty,  to  ad- 
t.iiitt  III  ilii.  Atif.,i  III  .Si>iiii^i)|iiifiiin,  riio  army  appointed  for  the  ezecn- 
lU'ii  1.1   ilii<.   il.  niiiM    ««^   pill    nuili'i   fhi»  roiiiinand  of  general  Meadows. 

\t.  ...iii.il.i.    luili  ili.i  iitiiix  III    H.tudmx,  WrtN  to  attoinpt  the  reduction  of 

•'"  "'""••^  "'• «•  •"  ih«'  NN    "I  ihiii  n»lif«»  ronnnonly  called  the  Ghanti: 

.iimI  .iIi.i  Ii.iuiii.  ii|ti.i.-.i  ilti!«  piiipuM'.  ho  was  to  co-operate  with  te 
iti.it, «  li.i.l\  III,  r.i.iiiA  Mdhiiiiirt!!  niid  tho  Ni/am  wore  to  invade  tha  !■- 
III...!.  .  ,1    I  i|.|i,i.i  i,,i„i  ili.ii    l,v^|»^.|^^\r  liNMihiMN :  S<*nngapatam  wai   ' 

I'"'"'  •♦'  «hi,  li  il...«   II  .k, ,„..oi.      \\  h\l«.  ni;iior  Kolly,  occnpyiv  i 

l«MI,Mi  ,111  ilu    Uii,    luii\«i,ii   M.i.ltnN  Hiul  ih«'  )v:tNNi->  liVkdiug  tO  MvaOIS 

iii.iihIi.I  wIi.ii   (1,11,1  (IN  Miiirtiuiu,  x^MN  tMil.sI  ihr  oonti-e  army,  aa 

|Wt|ll«l    it     III      Nttllll'     lllv     \     <«llllt|l« 

Irtiititil  Miii,|,i\\N   utili  I  (  OiV   iiioix.  o»  iho   04-th  of  li 
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tlic  low  grouncU.  Notwitljatanding  the  niiraber  of  the  enftmy,  wmI  the  dis- 
mJvantagenj  of  tht'ir  situatioHj  the  British  engaged  with  ardourj  iind  foiced 
llytler  tt*  retreat.  The  want  of  cavalry  aivvaya  prev^ented  the  BrUmh  from 
purswinaf  the  victories  which  their  valour  had  actfuired.  Hyder'a  troops, 
tbougli  vaiiqubhed,  retreated  with  comparatively  little  lo?i9.  Thia  on  no 
occasion  was  more  evident  than  on  the  present :  for,  notwithstanding  \m 
4lefeat,  Hyder,  within  five  dayn,  cut  off  an  advanced  body  of  the  British 
army,  and  harassed  Coote  »o  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
attempt  against  Arnee,  and  to  retreat  towards  Madras.  Madras  was  at 
this  time  suffering  under  an  accumulation  of  evils.  The  ravages  of  Hyder 
had  driven  crowds  of  the  iuhabitanta  from  all  parta  of  the  country  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  capital,  where  multitudes  were  daily  perishing  of  want.  For- 
tunately for  the  British,  the  French  had  no  knowledge  of  the  unprotected 
and  starving  condition  of  the  town,  or  they  would  certainly  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Tippoo  A'ffifi.]  In  the  midst  of  this  gloom  which  overhung  the  prospects 
tjf  the  British,  Hyder  Ali  died,  December  1782,  at  au  age  exceeding 
eighty.  About  the  aamc  time  8ir  Richard  Bickerton  aiTived  from  Britain, 
with  five  sliips  of  the  line,  having  on  board  land  forces  to  the  amount  of 
5000  men-  Nor  were  the  French  backward  in  re-inforcing  their  fleet  and 
their  army.  The  former  was  to  be  joined  by  several  ships  of  the  line^  while 
llie  latter  was  to  lie  augmented  by  5000  men,  from  their  settlementH  on 
the  African  isknda.  To  counteract,  in  some  measure,  the  operations  of  the 
Imlians  and  French  upon  the  opposite  coa«l,  the  presidency  of  Bombay  pro- 
posed to  make  a  powerful  diveraiou  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar.  An  ex- 
pedition, for  this  purpose,  had  been  undertaken  in  178U  Geoend  Hum- 
beratone,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  had  invaded  the  Mysore  coun- 
try, Humberstone  with  ease  entered  Hyder*8  territories  upon  this  side, 
and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  of  some  strength.  When  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  Paligautcherry,  however,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  anny ;  and,  after  being  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  Ids  hag- 
gage  and  provisions,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  led  off  his  troops. 
But,  though  Humberstone  escajied  from  this  danger,  another  immediately 
threatened  him.  Tippoo  followed  him  with  an  army  of  *20,000  infantry, 
and  10,000  cavalry,  attended  by  Lally  and  a  body  of  French.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  Panyany,  when  the  place  was  invested*  Two  frigates, 
winch  came  to  its  relief,  prevented  Tippoo  from  making  a  forcible  im- 
pression. The  siege  went  on  slowly,  till  Tippoo,  impatient  of  delay,  with 
fury  attackeil  the  British  lines.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  Indians,  supported  by  the  French,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  and 
such  was  their  loss,  that  Tippoo  raised  the  siege  with  precipitation. 

To  support  Humberstone's  detachment,  general  Matthews  wsk  despatch- 
ed with  a  powerful  re-in force ment.  Matthews  soon  effected  the  intended 
junction,  and,  in  1783,  proceeded  on  an  expedition  into  the  territory  of 
Canara,  that  part  of  Hyder*M  dominions  for  which  he  had  evinced  the 
greatest  partiality.  Hyder  no  longer  existed  to  check  their  efforts :  but 
Tippoo,  Ids  son  and  successor,  inherited  too  much  of  his  father's  activity, 
to  permit  the  British,  unmolested,  to  ravage  his  dominions.  In  a  short 
time,  the  Britii<h  army  was  invested  in  Bednore,  the  capital  of  Canara,  by 
an  Indian  army  consisting  of  150,000  men.  They  were  soon  obliged  to 
capitulate.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  British  settlements, 
on  condition  that  all  public  property  should  remain  in  the  fwtt.*  T\^y*«, 
however,  accused  the  garriyyti  of  embe/zWng  t\vc  ^\o^*!XX.^  -yAxx^^x  ^\*&^  VaA. 
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and  tlience  proceoiled  ta  Trtticoraalee,  lo  secure  that  place  from  tho  attacks 

of  the  French,  o'J  well  an  to  protect  a  convoy  of  stores  and  re-inforcementii 
which  was  expected  from  Britain.  Suffrein  had  received  intelligence  of 
ibis  convoy,  and  was  actually  in  f^eaxch  of  it  when  the  British  fleet  came 
in  sight.  An  engagement  immediately  commenced*  The  British  admiral 
liad  been  re-iuforci^d  hy  two  nhips  of  the  line,  and  was  more  able  to  con- 
tend with  the  Freneli,  than  hn  bad  been  in  the  late  action.  The  battie 
continned  till  night  with  much  obstinacy ;  and  so  much  bad  botli  flcieti  MjflhH 
fered,  that  neither  party  was  next  day  able  or  willing  to  renew  the  el^H 
test.  By  these  ©n^gemenia  the  fleets  bad  disabled  each  other,  without 
gaining  any  decisive  advantage.  The  greatest  benefit  derived  from  then, 
by  tlie  British,  was  the  preventing  of  Hyder  from  receiving  the  re-infuroe- 
ments  which  he  had  expected  from  the  French  ;  a  disappointment,  whidi, 
to  Hyder,  was  of  the  most  serioas  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  be 
had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tellicherry.  Hia  forces  in  that 
quarter  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  an  opening  was  thus  made  into  that 
part  of  the  country  on  which  Hyder  bad  the  greatest  dependence- 

Tbo  advanta^  of  having  delayed  Hyder  r  French  re-inforcetoents,  and 
of  haviog  forced  him  to  raise  the  wege  of  Tellichery,  was  in  some  measure 
overbalanced  by  tlie  defeat  and  capture  of  a  part  of  the  British  army. 
Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native  troops,  and  300 
cavalry,  had  hwn  detached  from  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  lay  ea- 
cimped  on  the  bank^  of  the  Coleroon.  Tippoo  barl  been  informed  of  thr 
Nituutiori  of  this  party,  and  bad  re^^olved  to  attack  it  by  suqirise.  He 
marched  with  15,000  cavalry,  and  5,000  infantry,  acL-onipaiiied  by  a  par- 
ly of  French  troops;  and  proceeded  with  a  celerity  which  prevented  the 
British  from  receiving  any  information  of  his  approacli  till  they  were  actu- 
ally surrounded.  Braitbwaite  formed  his  men  intfi  a  square,  placing  the 
cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  bid  artillery  upon  the  front.  In  this  manner  b«, 
for  three  days,  suatatned  the  utmost  efforta  of  the  surroundinc:  army.  H« 
was  frequently  attacked,  but  as  frequently  repelled  the  onemy.  Th«ie 
nnmeroua  attacks,  however,  were  not  sustained  without  the  loss  of  a  grptt 
number  of  the  British  forces.  At  length,  Lally^  provoked  that  so  small  a 
body  of  troops  aboutd  so  long  baffle  the  efforts  of  a  itiimeroaa  arroy^  with 
the  French  troops  furiou&ly  attacked  one  side  of  the  square,  while  the 
other  sideH  were  attacked  by  Tippoo.  The  British,  diminished  in  number, 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  reUictantly  gave.  way.  Many  of  them  were  kill- 
ed, and  probably  ibe  whole  might  liave  been  sacrificed  to  the  fuiy  of  tlie 
Indians,  had  not  Lally  interposed  in  their  favour.  All  that  survived  were 
made  prisonei-a.  Only  one  of  the  officers  remained  unwouuded,  and  by 
far  tho  greater  part  fell  in  the  combat. 

Tlie  reinforcements  from  France,  which  Hyder  had  expected  with  *o 
much  anxiety,  at  length  arrived.  They  were  landed  under  M.  Ducbemtn. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Hyder,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  aie^ 
to  Wandewasb,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Coote  hastened  to  its 
relief,  and  Hyder,  though  supported  by  the  French,  durst  not  risk  au  en- 
gagement. He  drew  off  hia  men  to  an  advantageous  position,  and  the 
British  proc^e<le<l  to  lay  siege  to  Arnee,  where  Ilyder  had  a  magazine  of 
warlike  stores.  He  vvaa  thus  obliged  to  quit  bis  advantageous  position,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  place.  His  motions,  however,  were  accompanied  with 
snch  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  he  approached  the  British  army  before  tbey 
knew  of  his  march.  Having  planted  his  artillery  upon  the  aurroiuidiiig 
eminence*,  hia  cavalry  attacked  the  British,  vvlw  wece  to  march  tbroiigh 
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vanced  towartia  Cohnbetoor.  On  the  15th  of  June^  he  eutflretl  Tippoo's 
country,  on<l  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Caroor,  which  was  evacuated 
upon  hi*i  approarh.  At  tlna  place,  by  the  want  of  provisions,  he  was  de- 
tained till  the  3d  of  July.  He  then  proceeded  to  Daraporarn,  where  a 
plentiful  8U|jpJy  of  prain  was  found.  On  the  22d  of  July,  he  entered 
Coimbetonr,  which  hsi<l  heen  evacuated  at  tlie  approach  of  the  army,  and 
the  ditfeiTut  forts  in  its  neighbourhood  were  in  a  short  time  in  the  power 
of  the  British. 

In  the  meantime,  information  had  been  received  that  Tippoo  had  as- 
cended the  Ghauts,  leaving  at  the  foot  of  them,  near  Damicotta,  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  While  the  main  body  oceu])ied  Coimhetoor,  colonel 
Floyd  wna  despatched  to  attempt  the  §urprise  of  that  detachmtuit.  He 
procpedod  towardH  the  place,  but  took  no  more  than  50  horses.  About 
theentl  of  Aucust,  Moyd  was  sent  af^ainst  Daiiiir-otta  and  Sattimungalum. 
The  latter,  whicli  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  proFisions,  yielded 
without  reHtwmnce,  Floyd  was  here  joined  by  colonel  Oldhaui,  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  Tippoo  again  descended  the  pass,  and  at- 
tacked this  detachment.  Floyd  retreated  durint^  the  night,  bat  wan  eagerly 
pursued  by  the  In<lians.  When  he  iipprijached  Showoor  he  waH  severely 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  repulsed  wdth  some  loss.  Meadows 
ro  sooner  learnt  Floyd's  situation,  than  he  hastened  to  join  him.  The 
junction  was  effecied  on  the  16th,  after  I'lnytl  had  h»st,  dunnu;  his  re- 
treat, 150  killed,  twice  that  uundier  wounded,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon. 
Meadows  marched  on  the  1 7t!ij  in  order  to  engage  Tippoo  s  army.  But 
the  sultan  had  retreatedj  and  the  Britiah  army  was,  on  accouiu  of  the 
want  of  provisions,  obliged  to  return  to  Cuimbetoor.  About  the  end 
of  the  month,  Meadows  once  more  went  in  search  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  tlie  country  possessed  by  the 
latter,  it  was  for  a  long  time  out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  certain  intel- 
ligence concerning  them.  On  the  12th  of  October^  however,  it  appeared 
that  Tippoo  had  made  himself  master  of  Daraporara,  The  garrison  ar- 
rived in  the  British  camp,  on  tlie  17ih,  under  an  escort  of  Tippoo'a 
forces,  and  aihrmed  that  they  had  been  treated  in  the  mo»t  honourable 
manner.  Tippoo  left  Darai^oram  on  the  20lh,  and  proceeded  to  Satti- 
mungaluni.  A  considerable  time  was  employed  in  maiTliiiig  and  coun- 
ter-marching, in  search  of  the  army  of  Mysore.  On  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  junction  waa  effected  with  the  centre  army  under  colonel  Maxwell. 
On  next  day,  they  came  in  fright  of  the  rear  of  the  Indian  army.  After 
purRuing  them  to  tlie  foot  of  the  pass  of  Tapoor,  the  British  army  marcti- 
ed  back  to  Trichinopoly,  for  a  supply  of  provisions  and  refreshments. 

While  the  army  of  Bombay,  under  the  command  of  general  Abercrom- 
bie,  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  from  cape  Comorin,  to  ttie  river 
Bilipatam,  general  Meadows  left  Trichinopoly  and  proceeded  towardH 
Madras.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1791,  Earl  CornwalHs  arrived  at  Vel- 
lout,  and  taking  the  cmnmand,  proceeded  towards  Vellore.  Tippoo's 
army,  deceived  by  the  march  of  the  British,  had  secured  the  pass  by  the 
Barrainuhaul  valley.  Taking  advantage  of  this  deception,  Cornwallts 
marched  through  the  pass  of  ISIuglee,  and  had  proceeded  a  conKitlerable 
way  beyond  it,  before  he  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  Cornwallis 
nmrrhecl  toivaitls  Bangalore,  and  took  that  fort  by  storm.  Tlie  army  re- 
mained at  this  place  for  some  time.  On  the  7th  of  April,  it  was  joined 
by  upwards  of  1 4,000  men  belonging  to  the  Nizam  ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
May,  the  whole  body  directet'  its  march  towards  Serin^^'a.twxs..     ^.^^^^  <Sxa 
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antl  thence  proceotltHl  to  Trincomnlee,  to  secare  tliat  place  from  the 
of  tJiL*  French,  as  well  as  to  protert  a  convoy  of  stores  and  re-infi 
\vhu*h  wna  fixpectei)   from   Biitain.     Suffrcin  had  rec€i%*ed   intelli 
this  convoy,  and  wm  acluaOy  in  §earch  of  it  when  the  British  fleet 
in  sight.     An  ens^ai^enieiit  imnip diately  commenced.     The  British 
iitd  been  re-lnforcrd  l>y  two  Khlpi  tif  the  Hne,  and  won  more  able  to 
tend  with  the  French,   than  he  had  been  in  the  late  action.      The 
continued  till  night  with  tnncli  obstinacy :  and  so  much  had  botli 
fered,  that  neitlier  party  was  next  day  able  or  willing  to  renew  the 
test*     By  these  engagements  the  fleets  bad  disabled  each  other, 
giMning  any  deci^iiivo  advantage.     Tlie  greatest  benefit  derivied  fr« 
by  iJie  British,  ^vaa  the  preventing  of  Hyder  from  receiTing  the 
nients  which  he  had  expected  from  tlie  French ;  a  diaappointneM, 
to  llyder,  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence.     At  Uie  nmntf  li 
htid  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  TeUicberry.     His  fbvDei 
quarter  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  an  opening  was  thus 
p«rt  of  the  country  on  which  Hyder  had  the  greatest 

Tho  adrantage  of  having  delayed  Hyder*tii  French 
of  having  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  TcHicher)% 
overbalancetl  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  pan  of  ^kn 
Colonel  Rraithwaite,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native 
cavalry,  liad  been  detached  from  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
cimpiHi  on  thu  bank^  of  the  Coleroon.  Tippoo  had  bcea  i 
nituatlon  of  ihis  party,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  tt  hy 
marobed  with  15,000  cavalry,  and  5,000  infantry,  accotapaaied  hf  •] 
ty  of  Prrnrh  troops ;  and  proceeded  with  a  celerity  whicli  fgwmitltM 
Initinh  frtMit  receiving  any  information  of  his  approach  till  Cbej  wwa 
surrotindod.  Braithwaite  formed  his  men  into  a  aqaarm  pAbhv 
ry  in  the  centre,  and  his  artillery  upon  the  hront.  la  dn  ^mmm 
thriw  dayii,  Nustnined  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  surromidii!^  aniB. 
wwi  fivquettily  attucked,  hut  a:!  frequently  repelled  the  &mmKf,  V 
namoroo!!  attacks,  however,  were  not  sustained  without  the  lam  «f  •■ 
tllimber  of  the  British  forces.  At  length,  Lally,  provoked  thift  «»«■ 
body  of  troopn  should  so  long  baffle  the  eflTorts  of  a  mtmeviiBi  Semb;  i 
the  l^t^nch  troops  furiously  attacked  one  side  of  the  aqiBBH^  wiik 
oibiM  MiilcH  wnx*  attacked  by  Tippoo.  The  British,  dimbuahed  m  ■■■( 
anil  Wi«rn  out  by  fatigue,  reluctantly  gave  way.  Many  of  tkaa  wosl 
ed,  and  prol^bly  tlie  whole  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  tfe  fmrw  if 
Ittdlanwi  had  not  Lally  interposed  in  their  favour.  All  tb  earfiiaii 
iMiuh^  prisoners.  Only  one  of  the  of&cen  remained 
far  the  greater  pan  fell  in  the  combat. 

*Y\\t>  nn I tforciM no nt>t  from  France,  which  Hyder  had  exp«c1 
nvncli  nitxiety,  at  length  arrived.     They  were  landed  under  Bl. 
*V\\o\  wert^  rioon  joined  by  Hyder,  and  immediately  proeeedid 
to  VViinitc\vft«<h,  a  plaiM^  of  considerable  importance.     Cooiek 
relief,  uiul  Hyder,  though  supported  by  the  French,  dant  aet 
nuMit.     lie  drew  off  his  men  to  an  adrantogeoai  poattii 
U\i  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Arnee,  where  Hyder  had  a 
warlike  sturr^.     He  wns  thus  obliged  to  quit  hi«  a^lvantageovs  ; 
order  to  relieve  the  pUice.      His  motiouH,  however,  were  acron 
secrecy  and  desjuitcb,  ibat  he  ajtproiirbed  th«  British 
W  of  bis  march.     Having  planted  hU   artilb^ry  upon  the 
*«inenco»*,  his  cavalry  attacked  tho  BritUh,  w!w»  w«to.  to  m 
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his  forcea  were  continually  employed  in  haraaaing  «*uch  aa  were  employed 
ID  the  completion  of  the  works.  He  attempted  to  deprive  the  British 
camp  of  its  water,  hy  divertinj^;  the  coarse  of  a  canal,  hy  which  it  hiid  been 
Bupplied.  In  all  tlrese  attempts  he  failed.  In  wpiie  of  every  effort  to  the 
contrar)',  the  British  works  were  completed.  'I'he  parly  aeat  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  water  were  driven  back  before  they  had  elfected  their 
purpose.  A  dreadful  fire  now  opened  from  all  the  British  batteries.  Thw 
weal  aide  of  the  city  was  invealed  by  Abercromhie.  He  soon  pressed 
near  the  walls^  and  took  posaeMion  of  on  evacuated  redoubt  and  a  grove. 
New  works  were  erected  ;  and  new  batteries  were  prepared  to  open.  Tho 
besieged  were  in  want  of  every  thing  necessary,  while  the  beaiei^'ern  were 
provided  with  abundant  supplies.  Tippoo  was  convinced  that  hia  capital 
mufi,t  soon  be  in  the  handn  of  his  eaemies.  Perceiving  that  reHiatance 
would  only  precipitate  his  ruin,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  give  what 
roust  soon  have  been  taken  from  him.  Hia  concessions  were  gjeat ;  and, 
after  some  negotiations,  were  at  length  accepted.  Preliminaries  were 
signed  on  the  2^d  of  Febru!ir>%  These  were  followed,  on  tlie  19th  of 
March,  by  a  definitive  treaty ;  hy  which  it  was  agreed  that  one-half  of 
Tippoo'a  dominions  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  British  and  their  allies  ;  that 
he  should  pay  3  crorea  and  30  lacks  of  rupees  ;  tliat  all  prisoners  were  to 
be  set  free  j  and  that  two  of  the  sultan's  tliree  eldest  eons  should  be  deli- 
vered as  hostages,  for  the  performance  of  iheii"  failier's  engagements. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  tliat  a  peace,  on  terms  so  unfavourable  to 
Tippoo^  nhould  l)e  of  longer  duration,  than  till  he  could  recover  his  streitgth, 
HO  as  to  be  able  again  to  contend  with  his  former  cont^uerors.  The  sultaUj 
however,  had  been  so  completely  humbled,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
his  army  could  be  again  recruited.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed  hia  hos- 
tile intentions  in  1796;  and  from  that  time  to  have  kept  the  British  do- 
minions  in  continual  alarm,  till  war,  in  1799,  was  again  commenced.  The 
immediate  cause  of  war,  at  this  time,  was  an  alliance  formed  by  Tippoo 
with  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  British  empire  in  the 
east,  a  design  in  which  the  French  cheerfully  concuiTed  ;  and  an  attempt 
to  encourage  Zenoauu  Shah,  in  his  projected  invasion  of  Hindostan.  Tbe 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  wa*  imagined  to  he  only  a  preparatory 
step  to  an  expedition  to  India,  con&med  the  suspicions  which  the  British 
had  so  long  entertained ;  and  suggCMied  the  necessity  of  immediately 
crus^hing  Tippoo,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  extremely  forward  to 
establisli  the  French  interests. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1798,  therefore,  tho  marquis  Wellesleyt  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  in  order  to  bring  the  sultan  to 
an  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  informed  him  j  by  letter,  that  his  con- 
nexion with  the  French  was  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  desired  him  to  receive 
colonel  Doveton  at  his  court,  in  order  that  such  negotiations  might  be 
entered  into,  as  should  terminate  all  existing  differences.  The  sultan  af- 
firmed that  he  had  formed  no  connexion  with  the  Freucii,  a  people  whom 
he  accused  of  unfaithfutness  and  deceit ;  presumed  that,  as  he  had  not  in- 
fringed any  article  of  the  treaty,  negotiation  was  altogether  unnecessaiy ; 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  wai'hke  preparations  which  were  daily 
making.  Whatever  plausibihty  was  in  Tippoo's  assertions,  the  governor- 
general  reckoned  them  unsutislactory*  Another  letter  was  sent  to  the  sul^ 
tan,  urging  him  to  receive  the  person  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  negotia* 
Lion.  Tippoo  for  sonie  time  delayed  answering;  genei'al  Flarris  was  des- 
patched into  Ills  domiuious^  with  the  army  under  his  command ;  and  ^vheu 
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anil  thfltice  procecdwl  to  Trincomalee,  to  secure  tliat  place  from  the  attad» 
of  the  French,  as  well  ft«  to  protect  a  convoy  of  stores  and  re-inforc«iiii 
which  was  oxpectetl  from  Britain.  Sulfreiii  bad  received  inteliig^eDce 
thia  convoy,  and  was  actually  in  search  of  it  when  the  British  fleet 
in  sio^ht.  An  eng;Rgeraent  immediately  commenced.  The  British  admiral 
had  been  re-iuforced  hy  ttvo  sliips  of  the  line,  and  was  more  able  to  con- 
tend with  the  French,  than  lie  had  been  in  the  late  action.  The  battle 
continued  tilt  night  with  much  obstinacy ;  and  80  much  had  both  fleet*  suf- 
fered, that  neither  party  was  next  day  able  or  willing  to  renew  the  con- 
test. By  these  engagements  the  fleets  had  disabled  each  other,  without 
gaining  any  decisive  advantage.  The  greatest  benefit  derived  fi'om  them, 
by  the  British,  was  the  preventing  of  Hyder  frora  receiving  the  i-e-infurc©- 
ments  which  he  had  expected  from  the  French ;  a  disappointment,  whi 
to  Hyder»  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence*  At  tlie  same  time, 
had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  atege  of  Telllcberry,  His  forces  in 
quarter  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  an  opening  was  thus  made  into 
part  of  the  country  on  which  Hyder  had  the  greatest  dependence. 

The  advantage  of  having  delayed  Hyde^^s  French  re-inforcementSi 
of  having  forced  him  to  raise  the  eiege  of  Tellichery,  wa^  in  some  mi 
overbalaticerl  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  part  of  the  British 
Colonel  Bralthwaite,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native  troops,  and  300 
cavalry,  had  been  di»ta€hed  from  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  lay  en- 
camped on  the  banki  of  the  Coleroon.  Tippoo  had  been  informed  of  the 
situation  tif  this  party,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  it  by  attrprise.  He 
marched  with  15,000  cavalry,  aiid  5,000  infantry,  accompanied  by  a  par- 
ty of  French  troops ;  and  proceeded  witli  a  celerity  which  prevented  the 
Britisli  from  receiving  any  information  of  hia  approach  till  they  were  actia- 
alty  surrounded.  Braithwaite  formed  his  men  into  a  sqaare,  placing  the 
cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  \m  artillery  upon  the  front.  In  tliia  manner  h0» 
for  three  days,  sustained  the  utmost  effbrta  of  the  surrounding  army.  He 
was  fi-equently  attacked,  hut  aa  frequently  repelled  the  enemy.  These 
numerous  attacks,  however,  were  not  sustained  without  the  loss  of  a  great 
number  of  the  British  forces.  At  length,  Lally,  provoked  that  ao  small  a 
body  of  troops  should  so  long  baffle  the  effort*  of  a  numerous  armv,  with 
the  French  troops  furiously  attacked  one  si4le  of  the  aquare,  while  the 
other  Bide«  were  attacked  by  Tippoo.  The  British,  diminished  in  number. 
and  wont  out  by  fatigue,  reluctantly  gave  way.  Many  of  them  were  kill- 
ed, and  probably  the  whole  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fuiy  of  the 
Indians,  had  not  Lally  interposed  in  their  favour.  Ali  that  survived  wei« 
made  prisoners.  Only  one  of  the  oflicers  remained  unwounded,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  fell  in  t!ie  combat. 

The  reinforcementH  frora  France,  which  Hyder  Jiad  expected  with  so 
much  anxiety,  at  length  arrived.  They  were  landed  under  M.  Duchemin. 
Tliey  were  soon  joined  by  Hyder,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  aiegt? 
to  Wandewash,  a  place  of  conaiderable  importance,  Coote  hai^tcned  to  its 
relief,  and  Hyder,  though  Rnpported  hy  the  French,  durst  not  risk  an  en- 
gagement. He  drew  off  hia  men  to  an  advantageous  position,  and  the 
British  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Arnee,  where  Hyder  had  a  magazine  of 
warlike  stores.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  quit  his  advsmtageous  position,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  place.  Ilia  motions,  however,  were  accompanied  wiUi 
euch  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  he  approached  the  British  army  before  they 
knew  of  his  marclu  Having  planted  his  artillery  upon  the  'surrouuding 
eminences,  bin  cavalry  attacked  the  Briliwli^  who  vftwi  to  march  through 
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■urrenclerod  ;  but  Tippoo  had  disdained  to  shrink  from  the  combat*  He 
continued  to  encourage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence ;  and  to  rouse  them  to 
exertion  by  his  exam]>lB ;  till  he  fell  in  a  ^teway,  ©n  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  flun'ounded  by  the  dead  liodie§  of  his  attendants.  At  lenffth,  the 
killedar^  an  officer  of  trn^t  in  the  palace,  infiucneed,  partly  by  entreaties, 
and  p^irlly  by  threota,  informed  the  British  of  the  sit  nation  of  hi»  master. 
Search  waN  according;ly  made)  and  his  body  was  found  among  heaps  of 
the  dead  and  wounded. 

Thus  fell  Tippoo  Saib,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  foea  of  the  English 
in  linlia.  In  hia  person^  Tippoo  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  bigh,  inclined 
to  ho  fat,  round  faced,  witli  large  full  eyes*  and  a  countenance  full  of  fire 
and  animation.  As  a  warrior,  he  was  brave,  cautioQ8«  and  intrepid ;  but 
hiB  coorat^o  was  tinctured  with  ferocity,  and  his  firmness  proceeded  from 
obstinacy.  Hia  disposition  was  cruel,  aod  \m  temper  ungovernable.  Be- 
tween him  and  his  father  there  was  a  marked  difference.  Hyder  was  a 
sagacious,  strong-minded,  hean.less  tyrant,  who  even  in  his  vic4?«  never 
lost  Bight  of  his  political  intereJits :  Tippoo  was  impetuous,  vain,  and  rest- 
less,  sacriticing  often  to  passion  hts  own  adrantt^es,  and  only  in  one  point 
unchangeable,  hia  hatred,  namely,  of  the  Britisbt  which  no  time  could 
Boft«n,  or  conciliation  subdue.  He  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself  the 
lowest  c1a!)se«  of  the  Mahommedans^  and  bis  memory  is  atill  revered  among 
them  as  a  martyr  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  their  religion.  With  him 
ended  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore;  and  by  its  fall  the  designs  of 
France  against  the  British  empire  in  India  were  totally  frustrated. 

Of  his  territoriej*  the  East  India  Company  obtained  the  province  of 
Canara,  the  diRirict  of  Coimbetoor  and  Daramporam  ;  the  country  situated 
lietweeu  the  British  possessions  in  the  Malabar  and  those  of  the  Camatic ; 
the  forts  and  posts  constituting  the  passes  above  the  Ghauts,  on  the  Table 
Land  of  Mysore  ;  with  the  island,  city,  and  fortress  of  Seringapatam.  Tlie 
Nizam  acquii^id  the  districts  of  Gfxrty  and  Goi-umcondali,  with  a  territory 
upon  the  line  of  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog>  antl  Colar.  Though 
the  Malirattaii  bad  taken  no  active  part  in  the  war,  political  motives  in- 
duced the  British  to  grant  them  Harponelly,  Soonda,  Chittledroog,  and 
pvt  of  Biddenore.  ITie  relatioiifl  of  Tippoo  were  caiiied  to  the  Carnatic, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajalis  of  Mysore,  of  five  years  of  age» 
was  sought  out,  and  elevated  to  the  nominal  sovereignty, 

IVar  with  UhoondceJ^  During  the  year  1800,  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Dboondee,  a  Mahratta  adventurer,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  British. 
Against  him  the  hon.  colonel  Wellesley  was  sent  with  a  considerable  force. 
On  tlie  Hlth  of  September,  colonel  Wellesley  came  up  with  the  forces  of 
Dhoondee,  cfMiaisting  of  6000  cavalry,  at  Conagliall,  where  they  were 
strongly  posted.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  whole  were  raut<»d  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  their  camp,  with  nearly  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage,  Dhoondee  himself  peri(!^hed  in  this  battle;  and  colonel 
Stevenson  immediately  after,  put  an  end  to  tliia  warfare,  by  coming  up 
with  the  wretched  fugitives  of  this  army,  who  were  endeavouring  to  cross 
the  Kristna,  in  the  direction  of  Solapour,  and  again  completely  defeating 
and  dispersing  them,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  remaining  artiUexy,  storeSi 
and  provisioim. 

War  with  Simka,  Holkar^  lJt.]  A  contest  of  a  more  extensiTe 
and  serious  nature  was  rapidly  approaching,  the  ostensible  causes  of 
which  were  these  : — ^The  peshvva,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Mahratta 
states,  had  long  been  the  ally  of  the  British^  but  hia  \iow(^t  wi4  «3;^&wycvv<) 
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t:n«[aged  to  deliver.     The  general  and  many  of  liis  principal  orticera  wero 
made    prisoners ;  an  ),   after  enduring  many    bardships,  were   at    lenj 
poisoned  at  Serini^patain. 

Tbe  war  in  India  was  prosecuted,  by  the  British  and  French,  durii^ 
greater  part  of  1 783,  lon^  after  peace  had  been  re-eslablwbed  bell 
tile  iBolher-coun tries  in  Europe,  It  had  been  resoUed  by  the  council 
BeDgal,  to  aiFord  such  assistance  to  tbe  pre-aidcncy  of  Madras,  as  fihox 
euUe  it  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  force  of  Tippoo.  For  ' 
porpoee  a  sum  of  naoney  was  de^tpatched,  along  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  \ 
warn  ta  bare  conducted  tbe  operations  of  the  war*  but  who  died  i\ 
days  afker  be  arrived  at  Madras.  In  the  meantime^  colonel  Full 
who  had  been  despatched  for  that  purpose  by  geuend  Stuart,  ini 
the  territory  of  Coimbetoor,  taking  several  forts.  At  length,  boweTer, 
was  n»ca))ed,  to  co-operate  with  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  Cuddalore,  an 
dertaking  which  proved  so  diificuU,  that  the  execution  of  it  was  ini 
nipted  by  the  general  pacification.  After  the  British  had  been  driren 
Bednore,  sometimes  called  Hydemagur,  the  only  places  sobjeet  to 
arms  in  Canara,  were  Maugalore,  Onore,  and  Carwar.  All  the^te  pli 
were  besieged  at  the  same  time.  The  attacks  were  T]gioroa»,  but  the  de-j 
fence  waa  do  lesa  obetiDate  ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  with^ 
Tippoo  in  March,  1784,  put  a  stop  to  hostilities. 

Tbe  peace  which  had  been  concluded  in  India,  ivas  not  of  long  diira^< 
Tippoo  was  without  doubt  the  most  powerful  of  all  tlie  Indian  prii 
His  dominions  were  equal  In  extent  to  Great  Britain ;  his  revenue 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling;  and  bia  military  establishment  coi 
of  about  150,000  men.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  a 
son,  possessed  of  the  ambitious  and  restless  disposition  which  chanu^terizc 
Tippoo,  would  long  remain  at  peace  with  such  an  immense  force  at 
disposal,  or  that  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in  raising  pretencet  for 
mcncing  hostilities.  Accordingly,  in  1789,  he  approached  the  country 
Trarancore  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  recovering  two  places  which 
rajah  of  that  district  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  but  which  Tii 
alleged  were  dependent  upon  him.  As  this  rajah  liad  put  himself  uni 
the  protection  of  the  British,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  ao  by 
treaty  with  Tippoo  in  1784^  war  between  the  fatter  and  tbe  Britiafa 
unavoidible.  Lord  Cornwallis  at  this  time  was  govemor'general  of 
Hia  first  object  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Ni^am  of  the 
and  the  Pai&hwah  of  the  Mabrattas,  while  preparations  were  made  to  a.- 
sist  the  rajah.  The  army  of  tbe  Camatic  was  assembled  in  the  southern 
provinces.  No  le»s  was  projected,  tlian  to  reduce  the  province  of  Coini- 
betoor,  with  the  adjacent  territory ;  and  by  the  pass  of  Giijelhatty,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  The  army  appointed  for  the  execo* 
tion  of  this  design  was  put  undRr  the  command  of  general  Meadowt. 
Abercrombie,  with  die  aimy  of  Bombay,  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
ttie  country'  situated  t*}  the  W.  of  that  ridge  commonly  called  the  Ghauu ; 
andj  after  having  effected  this  pui-pose,  he  wag  to  co-operate  with  the 
main  body.  The  Poona  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  were  to  invade  the 
ritories  of  Tippoo  from  tlieir  respective  frontiers :  Seringapatam  ' 
point  at  which  tliey  were  to  meet.  While  major  Kelly,  occupy 
iition  on  the  liuo  between  Madras  and  the  passes  leading  to  Mya 
manded  what,  from  its  situation,  was  called  tbe  centre  army,  am 
pointed  to  secure  the  Carnatic. 

General  Mca*lows,  with  14,000  men,  on  the  24th  of  Mav,  I 
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the  aea-coaat.  A  dotachmeiit  of  the  Bombay  army,  umJer  the  command 
of  lieuteiiftnt-colonel  H,  Woodinpfton,  invested  tlnn  inriijiortatit  place,  and, 
on  the  29th  August,  it  vms  taken  by  t^torin*  On  tlie  Idtli  Si^pteaiber,  the 
fortFesa  of  Powanghur  aurrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  same  officer. 
These  Buccesacs,  however,  were  only  the  forerunaera  of  more  important 
and  decisive  victories.  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley,  with  a  dirision  of  the  army, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  came  up  with  the  uiiit'ed  forces  of  Sindea  and 
the  rajah,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  KriHttia,  tl»eir  line  extending 
from  that  fiver  to  the  village  of  Assaye,  upon  the  Nallah,  which  runa 
parallel  to  the  river.  An  attack  iinmedialely  commenced  upon  the 
enemy's  left,,  and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  *lreadful  tire  of  cannon,  the 
execution  of  which  was  terrible.  After  a  terrible  contest,  the  enemy's 
line  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  the  British  cavalry  cut  in  amongst 
their  hroken  ranke^  and  made  a  dreadful  carnage.  The  enemy's  force  at 
fin§t  consisted  of  between  30  and  4L>,Oi>0  men.  Their  loss  was  very  great, 
1200  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  country  wa^  covered  with 
tiieir  wounded.  The  force  under  general  Wellesleyt  on  this  day,  did  not 
exceed  5000  men  ;  of  these  GOO  Europeans  and  000  natives  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  battle  of  Assaye  ia  memorable  as  the  first  of  that  bril- 
liant series  of  victories  which  has  distioguiBhed  the  military  career  of  the 
Duke  of  WelUnglon. 

The  confederate  army  continued  ita  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghaut 
of  Adjuntee,  whence  it  moved  to  the  northward ;  the  rajah  of  Berar  sepa- 
rating himself  from  Sindea,  took  the  direction  of  Chandore,  while  Sindea 
continued  hia  flight  northwards,  and  on  the  23d  of  October  was  at 
A<!oonah  on  the  river  Taplee.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fortress  of  Buram* 
pore  surrendered  on  the  15th  to  a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Stevenson ;  and  Asaeei^hur,  the  last  remaining  fortress  which  Sin- 
dea had  in  the  Deccan,  after  a  alight  refliwtance,  followed  its  example. 
When  colonel  Stevenson  approached  Bnrhampore,  Sindea's  infantry  re- 
turned towards  the  Nerbudds,  and  were  there  completely  dispersed. 
Genera!  Wellesley  now  commenced  his  journey  in  reaacending  the  GhauUn, 
with  the  intention  of  turning  his  forces  against  the  rajah  of  Berar,  On  the 
24th  of  November,  major-general  Wellesley  concluded  an  armistice  with 
Sindea,  by  which  the  British  troops  were  not  to  advance  beyond  Dohud, 
and  those  in  the  service  of  Sindea  were  not  to  approach  Dohud,  from  the 
eastward,  nearer  than  20  coss  (50  miles).  The  main  army  of  the  Berar 
rajah  was  encamped  at  Argaum,  neJir  liawilghur.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember general  \V^eilef«ley,  being  joined  by  colonel  Stevenson,  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  after  an  obstinate  contlict  totally  defeated  them, 
(lawilghnr,  the  rajah's  principal  fortress,  was  then  reduced,  and  the  rajah 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  treaty  of  peace  on  very  unfavourable  terms. 

VVliile  these  events  were  passing  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  the 
Bengal  army,  under  general  Lord  Lake,  was  advancing,  on  that  side, 
ngainst  the  enemy-  On  the  29th  August,  1803,  he  came  up  with  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  M.  Perron,  strongly  posted,  with  their  right 
extending  to  the  fort  of  Ally  Gbur  and  their  entire  front  protected  by  g 
deep  morass.  The  British  army  immediately  changed  its  plan  of  attack^ 
and  making  a  detour  to  the  right,  came  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  dis- 
lodging a  body  of  troops  which  were  posted  in  a  village  on  the  enemya 
front.  The  ravalry  moved  forward  in  two  lines,  supported  by  the  line  of 
infantry  and  guns,  upon  which  the  enemy  immediately  retired,  after  a  few 
sliota  from  their  cavalry  guns,  which  did  some  executioa.    S«,n«'^'^\N)s3s\\'^ 
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of  the  British  in  iliia  battle  did  not  affect  the  general  contest.  Hyder 
resmned  bis  former  deuuhory  mode  of  fighting,  whichj  while  it  constanily 
weakened  t}»e  force,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  enemy,  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  force  him  to  a  decisive  engagement.  At  length  his  forcei 
suddenly  vanished,  and  when  the  British  army  were  forn:iiug  conjectoraij 
concerning  his  designs,  he  no  less  suddenly  appeared  in  the  neigbboi 
of  Madras ;  and  by  his  approach  temfied  that  settlement  so  much, 
they  declared  themselvoa  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  Hyder  did  m 
refuse  to  negotiate  upon  equal  cooditions.  In  April,  1 769,  waa  conclude 
a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  which  the  only  condition  was, 
each  should  restore  the  forts  taken  tluring  the  war.  This  treatyi  whickj 
stipulated  that  the  nef^otiating  parties  sliould  mutually  rontribute  to 
fend  each  other,  specified  the  exact  number  of  troops  which  each  vrni 
afford. 

Soon  after  this,  Hyder  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
demanded  the  a^i^iatance  from  ihe  British,  to  which,  according  to  the  treaty 
he  undoubtedly  had  a  right.  The  council  waa  a^shamed  to  give  a  poititife 
refusal ;  but,  under  various  pretences,  they  constantly  delayed  to  fulHl  their 
agreement.  In  this  war  he  wa*^  very  unsuccessful,  having  been  totally  de- 
feated in  1771,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  capital ;  but  be  escaped  in- 
to Seringapatam,  where  he  waited  nni.il  the  enemy,  by  de»olatinfi;  the  coun- 
try, were  compelled  to  leave  it.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  British  were 
not  eo  much  averse  to  a  war  with  tlie  Mahrattas^  Wi  they  had  appeared  to 
be  when  Hyder  applied  for  their  assiatance.  In  consequence  of  some  in- 
ternal disturbances,  which  ha<l  taken  place  among  these  powerful  stateir 
Kagonaut-row,  or  Bagoba,  one  of  their  chiefs,  had  taken  shelter  in  Bombay* 
it  was  immediately  resolved  to  procure,  by  ftnxe,  for  Ragonaut,  the  eov* 
reignty  of  hiv«j  country.  Ragonaut,  it  h  ti-ue,  was  an  usurper ;  but  he 
promised  to  the  British,  tliat  when  he  was  secured  in  tbe  supreme  power,' 
he  would  cede  to  them  a  valuable  part  of  his  territories.  This  treaty  wai 
not  agreeable  to  the  council  of  Bengal.  They  concluded  a  pi'aee  wiiJi 
Muhrattas,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Ragonaut  should  reside  in  the  Mali 
states,  and  be  supported  according  to  his  rank,  lliis  stipulation  was  wAi 
willingly  acceiled  to  by  the  chief.  He  again  fled  to  Bombay,  where  it 
again  resolved  that  the  sovereignty  should  be  procured  for  him  by  fc 
The  council  of  Bengal  no  longer  opposed  the  resolution ;  alleging,  as 
reason,  that  a  mpture  with  France  approached.  An  expedition  departed»^ 
in  February,  1778,  to  invade  the  Mahratta  country.  This  invasion,  ho^ 
ever,  failed  of  its  purpose.  The  British  troops  were,  in  January,  1779^( 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  iho  Mahrattas.  At  this  time,  it  was  particularly 
etipulaledj  that  general  Goddai'd,  who  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  differeot 
direction,  should  be  recalled.  Goddard  denied  that  the  council  of  Bengal 
had  authority  to  recall  him.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  march ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  received  orders  to  procure,  if  possible,  more  favauralde 
terms  than  those  of  the  trealy  whicli  had  recently  been  concluded. 

Such  comluct  seemed  ill  calcuJated  to  acquire  or  retain  the  confidencr 
of  the  Indian  nations.  The  Malirallas  concluded  a  peace  with  Hyder,  and 
both  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  ag^ainst  the  British,  whom  they  consi- 
dered JUS  their  common  enemy.  IVIadras,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  that 
treaty  which  had  been  formed  with  Hyder,  was  destined  first  to  feel  hi 
Vengeance.  Although  the  council  were  sensible  of  his  warlike  pt 
^'ons,  their  time  was  spent  in  disputes  about  the  mode  of  defence,  witbc 

'y  active  step  being  taken  for  their  security.     Hyder  s  motions  were  toO' 
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upon  their  mercy.  The  forces  under  Holkar,  were  in  the  end  90  reiluccd 
and  dispirited  hy  repeated  defeats,  that  BrArt!*'!^  a  HwHicient  number  could 
be  ftmnd  to  form  a  guard  to  his  person.  Peace  had  already  been  con- 
cluded with  Sindea  and  other  chiefs,  and  it  wan  evident  that  Holkar 
would  ttooa  he  compelled  to  follow  their  ejcnmple,  Previouii  to  this  de- 
Bimhle  ecent,  however,  several  severe  conflicts  took  phice  betwixt  the  British 
forces  and  the  confederate  troops,  in  all  of  which  the  enemy  was  eventually 
worsted.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  siege  of  Bhuripoor*  which  was 
assaulted  three  different  titnea  by  Lorfl  Lake  without  success,  and  liefore 
ivhicb  he  lost  above  300D  men.  The  fort  of  Zeemenab  was,  however, 
carried  in  the  most  gallant  tuauncr*  General  Smith,  with  a  dciarhinent 
of  cavalry  under  hb  command,  had  expelled  Meer  Khan  from  the  RohiU 
fund,  most  of  whose  forces  had  deserted  him  at  different  timea^  and  joined 
other  leaders.  On  the  2d  April,  1805,  Lord  Lake,  after  the  most  extra- 
ordinary exertion?*,  came  up  with  the  remaimngf  forces  of  llolkar,  con- 
sisting princljially  of  cavalry,  and  which  were  encampeil  at  the  di»»tancaof 
a  few  coss  from  Bhurtpoor.  lliese  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
the  enemy  compelled  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Previous  to  this,  upon  the 
31st  March,  captain  Royle,  with  a  detachment  under  his  command,  had 
c^mplct4dy  defeated  Hernaut,  the  Clnlftr  of  Holkar,  iu  his  position  between 
Bharee  and  Dholpore,  and  taken  all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  com- 
pletely dispersed  his  remaining  force. 

These  repealed  and  severe  defeats  completely  humbled  Holkar  and  hta 
followers  ;  and  every  tldng  being  prepared  for  again  attacking  the  strong 
fortJesH  of  Bhurtpoor,  the  J!i3t  rajah  was  so  intimidated  that,  on  the  25th 
February,  he  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  ;  and  on  the  lOth 
April,  a  treaty  was  concludetl,  hy  which  he  agreed  to  cede  the  fortress  of 
Deeg,  and  to  restore  all  the  districta  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  British  government,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  witli  Sindea.  He 
also  agreed  to  pay  20  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  Company,  and  delivere<l  his 
son  to  Lord  Lake,  as  an  hostage  for  the  due  performance  of  these  engage- 
ments- On  the  6th  January,  1806,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
with  Holkar,  by  whicli  he  surrendered  a  great  part  of  his  territories  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  engaged,  *'  never  to  entertain  in  his  service,  Europeans  of 
any  description,  whether  Britisli  subjects  or  othei-s,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Brititth  government."  The  most  of  the  territory  wrested  from  Hol- 
kar was  afterwards  restored  to  him. 

Nepaui  f  Far.]  From  this  period,  no  event  of  much  importance  oc- 
curred till  IS  1 4,  when  the  Company's  government  became  involved  in 
bofitilities  with  the  Nepaulese.  Earl  Moira,  afterwards  jMsirquis  of 
Hastings,  had  succeeded  Lord  Minto  in  the  governor-generalship  of  India, 
in  1813  ;  and  one  of  the  first  objects  that  forced  itself  upon  his  attention 
was  the  warlike  encroachmentji  of  the  kingilom  of  Nepaul.  Nepaul  was  a 
mountainous  and  intricate  country,  which  stretched  along  the  borders  of 
the  Britisfi  territories  for  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  ami  had  grailually 
pushed  its  encroachments  to  the  Sutlej  in  the  W.  and  absorbed  many  of  tlie 
petty  Ilajbhips  in  the  N.  At  no  distant  period,  this  extensive  tract  of 
mountainous  country  appears  to  have  been  4livido<l  among  several  small 
independent  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  most  considerable  were  the  Rajaha  of 
Nepaul  Proper  and  Catmandoo.  Li  the  year  17(i8,  tho  former  of  iheso 
princes  entertaining  apprehensions  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  latter, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  Rajah  of  Gorcah,  whom, 
onon  tJie  invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  Rajah  of  Catmandoo,  he  called  to 
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Ih9  assistance.  Tiie  Gorrah  cliiof  r<?adUy  complied  with  bis  iDvitation.  and 
joined  the  Nepaulese  troopn,  succecdipur  in  expelling  the  Raja.lt  of  Caiman- 
doo;  but  the  country  which  he  had  delivered  he  was  not  v^^lllng  lo  relin- 
quisb  ;  he  accordingly  retained  possession  of  it  for  himself,  put  aa 
the  existing  government,  and  eatahjiii^jtied  the  Gorcah  or  Goorkha  di 
upon  the  throne  of  Nepaul.  It  h  thus  that  in  speaking  of  these 
they  are  commonly  called  Goorklian,  from  the  origin  of  the  reigning  feiuilr, 
while  tlie  country  in  general  i^  denominated  Nepaul,  From  the  year  J  768, 
the  Goorkha  government,  hy  a  series  of  vigorous  operations^  had  heeo 
gradually  increa'»ing  in  streni^ih  and  extending  its  dominions.  It  had  suc- 
cessively reduced  all  tlje  ijidependent  chieftains  of  the  hills,  aiid,  hy  the 
incorporation  of  their  territory,  had  consolidated  a  vast  empire,  and  be- 
come a  very  formidable  power.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Nepaul  Kills,  and 
along  the  whole  of  their  extent  on  the  side  of  Hindo9tan>  there  is  a  narrow 
ftlip  of  land,  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  which 
haa  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  Nepaulese,  and  it  ia  denominated  ih« 
Terraya  :  it  adjoins  and  forms  a  sort  of  mai^m  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Bri* 
thh  jirovinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude,  and  Delhi,  and  touches  also  upon 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Vizier.  This  narrow  slip  of  land  ^ve  riae,  ift 
migfit  naturally  be  expected,  to  continuid  disputes  concerning  the  line  of 
boundary.  The  Goorklias,  ever  desirous  to  extend  their  possessions  upoo 
the  plains,  had  been  pureuing,  for  msuiy  years,  a  system  of  petty  encroiich- 
ment  upon  the  British  provinces  ;  at  first  hy  steps  so  gradual  as  hardly  tu 
be  noticed,  but  latterly,  when  kmpmiity  had  made  them  bolder,  by  larget 
strides  and  more  palpalde  aggression,  until  on  one  occasion  they  seized  S!2 
villages  in  Nunore,  a  portion  of  the  British  district  of  Bettiah,  and  cootinoed 
to  occupy  them,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  our  government. 
Though  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  would  have  justified  the  Bengal  go- 
veniment,  at  that  time,  in  recurring  immediately  to  arms,  yet,  as  a  claim  of 
right  had  been  a<lvanced  by  the  Goorkhas,  it  was  determined  to  submit  iha 
claim  in  question  to  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  on  the  spot  by  com- 
mitisionera  appointed  hy  each  party.  The  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  lo 
e-HtahlLnh  the  cleiu*est  right  on  the  part  of  tlie  Company  to  the  lands,  which 
were  the  subject  of  diHpute  ;  hut  the  Goorkha  government  still  found  pre- 
tences to  delay  their  evacuation,  and  to  protract  the  discussion  from  one 
period  to  another,  till  the  year  1813  ;  when,  after  repeated  remonstrances, 
the  Rajah  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  settled  hy  a  new  commis- 
sion.  This  proposition  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, who  deputed  major  Bradsliaw  to  meet  the  Goorkha  comuiissioner;. 
Tl]e  result  of  this  inquiry  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  as  there  wm 
not  a  pretence  in  justice  for  the  claim  which  the  Goorkhas  had  set  up  ;  bat 
when  their  commissioner  was  requestecl  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for 
delivering  up  the  tlisputed  lands,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  powers  to  do  ao ; 
and  to  the  representations  made  to  his  government  no  regard  whatever  vns 
paid ;  on  the  contrary,  major  Bradshaw  received  a  peremptory  order  to  quit 
the  Nepaul  frontiers.  Under  these  circomstinces,  a  detachment  of  the  British 
troops  was  ordered  up;  and,  upon  their  advance,  the  Goorklias  retired  from 
the  disputed  ground  ;  and  it  seemed  ai  if,  without  making  a  formtd  renun- 
ciation of  their  pretended  rights,  they  had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  British 
resumption  of  the  territory.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  rainy  season  making 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  fevers  which  at 
that  period  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  neighbourhoud  of  the  hills,  the  char^ 
Qi  the  irecovered  lands  was  intnisted  to  the  Company  s  civil  officers  at  tbi^ 
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several  Taimalis,  or  jiolifo  estaliliiihiiieiitH,  along  the  frontier  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  military  force  removed  than  the  Ooorkbae  advanced  a  body  of  their 
troops,  attacked  and  killed  sevcfral  of  the  Taunahs,  and  by  this  means  euccoeded 
in  re-occupying  th*?  disputed  laiids.     It  wa»  now  evident  that  from  nego- 
tiation no  satisfactory  consequences*  could  be  expected,  but  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  tlie  Goorkbas  to  retain  by  force ^  what  they  had  Acquired  by  in* 
justice.     In  thia  posture  of  affaire  the   Governor-general  lord   Haetinga, 
after  a  atrong   remonstrance,  to  which  no  attention  waa  paid,   fonnally 
declared  war  against  the  kingdom   of  NepauL     To  bring  the  war  to  a 
Bpeedy  and  decbiTe  issue,  his  first  object  was  to  penetrate  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  divided  liia  army  into  four  columns  :  that  to 
the  eastward,  consisting  of  the  troopa  from  Dinaporej  under  major-general 
Marley.  wan  destined  to  enter  the  hilla  opposite  Catmandoo,  and  march 
upon  that  capital*  At  some  distance  to  the  westward,  the  Benarea  division, 
under   raajor-generai  Sullivan  Wood,  was  instructed  to  occupy  Bootwal, 
and  to  co-operate  from  that  side  with  major-general  Marley.     Upon  the 
banks  of  the  Suetledge,  the  western  extremity  of  the  British  line  of  opera- 
tion:^, the  division  under  major-general  Ochtrelouy  was  opposed  to  the 
Goorklia  army  under  Amer  Sing,  their  principal  general.     Major-general 
Gillespie  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Doon,  and  to  possess  lumself  of  Ka- 
longa  ;  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  rivers  in  that  district,  and  prevent  the 
retreat  of  Amer  Sing  when  preased  by  major-general  Ocbterlony.     The 
effect  of  tliis  extensive  plan  of  operations  was  to  weaken  the  enemy's  line 
in  every  part  by  compelling  him  to  occupy  a  most  extensive  front,  and  to 
render  him  uncertain  of  the  precise  point  where  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
would  be  forced ;  while  the  success  of  any  one  of  the  columns  penetrating 
into  the  monntairia,.  by  turning  the  enemy's  defences,  would  insure  the  isBue 
of  the  whole  campaign.     The  plan,  therefore,  was  well  contrived  to  briiLg 
the  war  to  a  prompt  decision ;  but  its  commencement  was  not  signalized 
by  immediate  success.     The  columns  under  genei"ala  Mwley  and  Wo<Hf, 
which  were  destined  to  act  againat  Catmandoo,  experienced  aome  difficul- 
tiea  in  their  march  under  the  liilla,  which  delayed  their  operations ;  never- 
theless, by  drawing    large   bodies  of    the  enemy   to  that  quarter,   they 
weakened  the  defences  in  other  parts.     The  diviaion  under  major-general 
Gillespie  entered  the  hilla  as  had  been  designed,  and  attacked  the  fortrefis  of 
Kalunga,  which  he  attempted  to  storm ;  but  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  ia  supposed  some  miHCOuception  of  orders,  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.     Tlie  major-general,  in  a  renewed  effort  to  carry 
the  place,  headed  himaelf  the  storming  party,  and,  while  cheering  on  hja 
men  to  the  attack,  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
lamented  by  the  whole  array.     The  assault  failed  in  consequence,  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn.     But  here  as  in  the  case  of  generals  Wood  and 
Marley,  although  the  operations  were  not  amcceesful,  yet  by  the  diversion 
which  tliey  caused,  they  essentially  contributed  to  the  result  which  was 
preparing  in  the  weat.     In  that  quarter  major-general  Ocbterlony  waa  ad- 
vancing, and,  to  aid  his  exertions  more  effectually,  lord  Hastings,  who  wbf 
himeelf  at  this  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindoatan,  directed  another 
column  to  be  formed,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  colonel  Nicholls, 
with  orders  to  enter  the  province  of  Kemaon,  one  of  the  western  districts 
of  the  Goorkbaa,  which  hia  lordship  conceived  might  be  occupied  wd)ile  tlie 
attention   of  the  enemy  waa   engaged    in   opposing  the  other  divisions. 
Colonel  Nicholls  passed  through  the  raountaina  without  loss,  en^a^ed  ^Wti 
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Goorkha army  under  IIuHti  Dbal,  oneof  tlie  Rajah's  uncles,  atid  campleU^lj 
defeated  it,  Husti  Dhal  bimsdf  being  killed  in  the  action.  He  next  at- 
tacked the  advanced  positions  of  the  Goorkhas  before  Almora,  and  carried 
them  by  assault.  He  then  opened  bb  batteries  upon  ifje  fort  of  Almon, 
which  capitulated  j  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  the  province  of  Kemaon 
was  completely  reduced,  and  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  This  opera- 
tion was  decisive  of  the  campaign ;  for  Amei*  Sing,  commanding'  the  prin- 
cipal corps  of  the  enemy  oii  the  Suttledge^  being  repulsed  in  some  attempt* 
which  he  made  upon  in-ijor-genend  Ochterlony,  and  severely  prea^d  by 
the  movementa  of  that  officer,  found  his  retreat  iTilerceptetl  by  Colonel 
Nicholla'  occupation  of  Kemaon»  and  in  consequence  proposed  tlie  surren- 
der of  his  army  to  major-general  Ocliterlony,  upon  terms  which  were  ac- 
ceded to. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Goorkha  country,  from  the  banks  of  the  Suit- 
ledge  to  the  Gogra,  was  occupied  by  the  British  array ;  and  the  posluont 
from  which  it  was  now  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  rendered  the  conqiieiit 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  country  certain.  Under  these  circnmstancet 
the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  acnt  deputiei^  to  olTer  hm  gubmiasioti,  and  to  solicit 
peace,  A  treaty  was  accordingly  framed,  the  terms  of  which,  while  tliey 
left  the  Rajah  an  intlependent  sovereign,  eSectually  secui-ed  the  BritUli 
against  any  future  danger  from  that  quarter.  By  theae  terms  the  whole  of 
Mie  Terraya,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  dispute  and  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  ttie  war,  was  to  he  ceded  to  the  British  government,  with  tlic 
exception  of  the  district  of  Morung,  which  was  humanely  left  to  the  Goor- 
khas,  on  account  of  the  urgent  want  of  some  lowland  pasture  for  their  cut- 
tle* The  province  of  Kemaon  was  to  be  given  up,  and  united  in  perpetuity 
to  the  company's  dominions,  and  the  country  upon  the  Jumna,  to  the  w**S 
of  Kemaon,  to  be  restored  to  the  several  chiefs  from  whom  it  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Goorkbas,  'Flie  fortress  of  Nagri,  and  a  certain  extent  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  eastward,  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  Rajah  of  Sikhim,  the  chief 
of  a  nation  partly  Hindoos  and  partly  Tartars.  This  treaty  was  si^ed  by  die 
Rajah's  deputies,  and  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  within  a  certain 

Seriod  ;  but  the  Rajah,  with  the  ordinaiy  policy  of  Indian  courts,  interposed 
elays,and  finally  refused  to  sign  the  ratification,  in  the  liope  that  tlK>approach 
cf  the  rains  would  oblige  the  British  to  desist  from  tiieir  operationa.  TTiia  act 
of  perfidy  rendered  another  campaign  necessary.  Accordingly,  during  the  m- 
terval  of  the  rains,  preparations  were  made  for  the  conquest  of  the  country ; 
and  as  the  British  had  retained  military  possession  of  Kemaon  and  all  lh« 
western  provinces,  as  far  as  to  the  Suttledge,  the  scale  of  operations  was  now 
tediiced  within  narrow  limits^  and  the  success  certain.  The  chief  com- 
maud  of  the  army  in  this  second  campaign  was  given  to  Sir  David  OuhteX' 
lony,  who  was  to  advance  by  Mockwnnpore  to  the  capital,  Catmandoo. 
As  soon  as  the  season  admitted,  Sir  Daviil  commenced  bis  operations,  and 
encountered  the  enemy  at  Muckwanpore.  At  this  place  tliey  made  a  vigorous 
atand,  and  fought  with  great  courage,  but,  afterashaq*  contest,  they  were 
completely  defeated  with  conmderable  loss,  and  a  march  to  the  capital 
was  secured.  Deputies  now  arrived  for  the  second  time  from  the  Rajah, 
aupplicatiug  any  terms  of  peace  that  would  leave  him  but  a  sovereign.  It  wu 
in  the  power  of  the  British  to  have  acquired  the  country  for  themselves,  or 
I  to  have  disposed  of  it  in  any  other  way  that  they  might  have  thouglit  ex- 
pedient. But  the  governor-general  was  satisfied  with  the  lenns  of  the  former 
treaty,  as  fully  answering  all  the  objects  for  which  he  had  gone  to  war,  whidi 
the  Rajali  now  gladly  and  speedily  ratified. 
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Pindarvn  War.']  The  next  important  political  meaiuro  which  em- 
ployed the  attention  of  lord  Hasting,  was  the  extermination  of  a  roving 
hand  of  marattdei-fi,  who,  under  the  denomination  of  Pindarries,  ravaged 
Central  India  and  the  adjoining  British  provincea.  They  consisted  of  ahout 
30,000  cavalry,  euhject  to  no  regular  discipline,  and  having,  in  fapt*  no 
national  exiBtence.  'Hieir  origin  and  exirtence  as  a  body  is  ascribed  to  tlie 
Mahratl4i»5  to  whom  thpy  were  convenient  auxiliaries,  and  upon  whose 
chiefs  they  considered  themaelves  dependent.  To  conduct  a  war  against  a 
class  of  marauders  like  these,  accortUng  to  the  conrentional  system  esta- 
blished among  civilized  naiiojiflj  would  have  been  ineffectual.  Their  rapid 
motion»,  and  loose  organizationt  mocked  the  operations  of  ordinary  warfare  ,- 
hut  their  dispersion  wafl  indinpensable  to  tho  general  welfare  of  Hindosian. 
From  the  very  loownesH  of  their  composition,  they  became  a  nucleus  to 
attract  wliatever  was  floating  and  unattached  in  the  community,  and  always 
pr'^aented  a  mass  of  materlaU,  which  an  able  and  popular  leader  might 
convert  either  to  the  destruction  of  others,  or  to  his  own  aggrandisement. 
TliL*  insolence  of  the  Pindam<»*(,  proceeding  from  causes  which  will  pre- 
sently appear,  grew  to  such  a  height  in  I8I61  that  they  invaded  tlie  British 
territories  in  the  presidency  of  Matlras,  laitl  waate  the  country,  and  bnnied 
some  villages^  The  British  army,  in  the  conriBe  of  the  year,  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  marauiling  parties  of  Cheettoo^  tho  principal  Pindarry  chief- 
tain, who  had  Ifixed  lii»  cantonments  amid  the  niggctl  hitb  and  wild  forests 
wliichi  lie  between  the  northern  bank  of  iha  Nerhuddah  and  the  V^imlhya 
range.  He  quitted  these  fastnesses,  and  the  following  year,  when  the  Bri- 
ti*ih  armiea  entered  Central  India,  he  was  closely  pursued  to  Aggur  and 
Mewar,  On  the  approacli  of  a  British  detachment  he  fled,  and  returned 
by  a  wide  circuit  to  his  old  strong-post.  Here  he  had  no  resting-place* 
Hifl  main  body  waa  attacked  and  routed,  and  his  divided  followers  were 
pursued  hy  detacbmenta  of  British  troops,  until  their  spirit  vm&  eo  broken, 
tliat  they  became  the  prey  of  the  potty  Rajpoot  chiefs  and  \Hllage-officer8, 
who  eagerly  retaliated  the  treatmetit  they  had  so  long  endnred  from  these 
ratldesH  plandcreri.  The  other  Pindan-y  chiefs  and  their  followers  were 
pufsned  with  equal  diligence  by  detachments  of  the  British  army.  Sur- 
rcmndcd,  and  driven,  aa  if  into  a  net,  by  the  converging  forces  of  the  Bri- 
tish presidencies,  repelled  from  tiie  frontiei-s  of  Sindea  and  Holkar  by  the 
events  of  the  Mahralta  war^  and  cut  off  from  their  accustomed  retreat 
across  the  Nerhuddah  into  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa,  or  the  Bhooflla, 
one  of  their  main  hodiesi  at  length  fell  in  with  a  British  corps  near  Gung- 
rnur,  and  were  so  completely  routed,  that  they  implored  the  nabob  of 
Bfiopnl  to  become  their  intercesBor  with  tlie  British  government.  Thus 
terminated  the  Pin*lany  war;  and  wt*  have  descril>ed  it  separately  (so  fai- 
B9  it  was  expedient  to  describe  ft  war  candied  on  against  indepentlenl  bands, 
and  by  distinct  detachments),  althougli  it  was  implicated  with  a  contest  of 
far  greater  magnitude  nnd  importance. 

Mahratta  Warr\  When  tfie  outrages  before  referred  to  provoked  tlie 
governor-general  to  prepare  for  the  coume  he  pui-sued,  information  reached 
him  that  any  hostile  meastires  against  the  Pindarries  wouhl  involve  him  in 
a  war  with  certain  great  powers,  especially  with  Sin<lea  and  Holkar,  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  i\tahmttn  confederacy,  lliis  induced  him  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  these  two  powers ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  %vaH 
accordingly  signed  in  November,  1817,  by  which  Sindea  engaged  to  com- 
hine  his  elTorts  with  those  of  tlie  British  government  in  suppressing  tho 
predatory  system,  and  restoring  the  gene^ral  tv«vc^\\\v\^  q\  ^^Ml  ^lwisAx^. 
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A  almllw  policy  was  employed  with  respect  to  Ameer  Rhan,  a  Patao  ftd 
Tenturer,  who,  profiting  by  the  diatraciionB  of  the  country,  obtained  a  ter 
litory,  and  established  himself  &b  nn  independent  chief*  His  band  of  ploiK 
derers  was  dispersed ;  and  their  chief  received  a  libera)  provision. 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  advanced  into  Rajpootana,  to  co-operate  in  the 
meral  auppresaion  of  the  predatory  system <  The  treaty  was  signed  ■! 
Delhi,  the  9th  November.  The  adverse  faaions  which  in  the  year  1816 
exifited  at  the  court  of  the  Bhoosla  dynasty  of  the  Mahrattas,  afforded  a 
fevonrable  opportunity  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Nagpore, 
which  was  finally  executed  on  the  27th  May,  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  Moodhagee  Bhoosia  (Appa  Saheb),  who  exercised  the  functions 
of  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  Maha  Haja,  Pnrsajee  Bhooala.  The 
accomplishment  of  tliia  measure,  it  was  expected,  would  not  only  afford 
great  advantages  in  the  Pindarry  war,  hut  have  the  effect  of  detaching  the 
Bhoo^Ia  for  ever  from  the  other  members  of  the  Mahratta  confederatioo. 
The  hostile  demonstrations  which  had  been  manifested  by  Bajeerow»  the 
Peiahwa,  and  especially  his  evident  connivance  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  bis 
commanders,  named  Trimbukjee,  who  openly  resijsted  the  British,  and 
oomtnicted  many  acta  of  violence,  gave  riae  to  certain  precautionary  mea- 
anres,  which  produced,  in  June,  1B17,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  nc^o- 
tiatioo,  a  treaty,  recognizing,  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  some  importaot 
concessions,  by  one  of  which  Bajeerow  divested  himnelf  of  the  cliaracief 
of  supreme  head  of  the  IVIahratta  empire.  It  also  provided  for  the  settlf- 
ment  of  all  those  points  which  had  been  the  subject  of  acrimonious  dis* 
fmte^  at  the  Poonah  thirbar,  and  for  defence,  as  far  as  possible,  against  tlie 
continuance  of  the  prince's  treachei'y. 

Whilst  these  various  arrangements  were  completing,  or  in  progress  to- 
wards completion,  lord  Haatinga  prepared  his  general  plan  of  operation^ 
for  the  campaign,  avowedly  directed  against  the  Pindarriej^,  but  fm  arnmge<i 
sa  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  unexpected  emergency.  This  plan  em- 
braced the  whole  circle  of  the  reserved  poaseasiont  of  Sindea  and  Holkai; 
including,  likewise,  a  great  part  of  Rajpootana.  Within  these  limita,  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  lordship,  if  possible,  wholly  to  confine  the  cam* 
paign,  by  surrounding  them  with  a  cordon  of  efficient  corps,  which  should 
converge  simultaneously  towards  a  common  centre.  The  points  at  which 
the  several  corps  were  ordered  to  collect,  w*ire  Kalingur,  in  Bundlecunit. 
tome  point  on  the  Jumna,  midway  between  Calpee  and  Etawa,  Agra,  and 
Rewaree.  The  two  corps  of  observation  were  to  be  stationed,  one  about 
Rewa,  to  the  S,  of  Mirzapore  and  Benai*ea,  and  the  other  further  eastward, 
in  the  eouthern  extremity  of  Bahar.  On  tlie  side  of  the  Deccan,  hra  lord- 
ahip  expected  to  have  in  the  field  at  leant  four  tiubstantive  corps  and  a  re* 
aerve,  each  of  strength  enough  to  act  independently.  In  Guzerat,  a  corps 
was  also  to  be  formed,  to  penetrate  in  a  north -easterly  direction,  and  com- 
plete the  cordon  of  the  intended  aiea  of  operations.  It  was  the  design  of 
marquis  Hastings  to  assume  the  personal  direction  of  the  different  move- 
ments, and  to  fix  his  head-quarters  with  the  centre  division  of  the  Bengal 
army,  appointed  to  rendezvous  between  Calpee  and  Etawa ;  and  it  wm 
deemed  necessary,  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  due  consistency  of  action  on 
the  side  of  the  Deccaii,  to  request  the  commander-in-cliief  of  the  Madrai 
presidency  (Sir  Thomas  Hislop,)  to  take  the  personal  command  of  the 
troops  between  the  Nerbuddab  and  the  Kishna,  and  to  regulate  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  forces  to  be  there  collecte<l,  so  as  lo  fall  in  with  his  lordship's 
project**  on  the  side  of  Hindostau. 
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Uuder  tlie  mask  of  treaties,  a^umaces  of  friendshii)^  aiul  apparent  co- 
wperatioR  towards  the  schemo  which  thew  chiefly  en^ged  the  govemor- 
generarB  attention,  the  Mahratta  powers  concerted  a  deep-bid  conspiracy 
for  overthrowing  the  British  dominion  in  India.  The  scheme  was  first 
revealed  at  Poonah,  on  the  5th  November,  iai7,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  treaty  with  Sindea  waa  signed.  The  peiHhwa  having  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  the  sul*sidiary  force  stationed  in  his  capital,  seized  npon  two 
English  men,  peaceably  travelling  with  a  sma!!  escort,  and  hanged  them. 
The  rajali  of  Nagpore  governed  himself  according  to  the  behaviour  of  Jiis 
prince,  now  making  preparations  for  war,  now  asauming  an  appearance  of 
cordial  friend«!iip  towards  the  Britiah,  tts  the  peishwa's  designs  became 
more  or  less  apparent ;  until  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Poonah,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  khitat  (or  dress  of  honour),  from  Bajeerow,  determined 
him  wpon  that  course  wnich,  if  either  his  honour  or  his  intereet  hat!  been 
consulted,  would  have  been  avoided  by  him.  An  attack  waa  commenced 
upon  the  Reaidency,  and^  after  a  wevere  engagement,  the  Nagpore  troops 
were  tlefeAted.  The  movements  of  Holkar'n  army,  and  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  ihe  court  of  Iinlore,  left  little  doubt  that  thia  branch  of 
the  Mahratta  (lowor  would  shortly  discover  a  paitici[iation  in  the  general 
plot.  Ameer-Khan,  though  he  had  treated,  had  not  ratified  \m  engage* 
raenta  ;  waiting  artfully  until  he  could  calculate  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  The  neutrality  of  Sindea  was  insecure,  and  exposed  to  s 
thousand  risks,  from  the  continual  solicitations  and  taunts  with  which  that 
prince  way  assailed.  In  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  Mahratta  allies  who 
Htriclly  preserved  hia  fidelity  \vith  the  British  government  was  the  Guick- 
war.  A  war  was  now  commenced  upon  a  senile  before  which  the  dimen- 
siong  of  a  European  campaign  shrink  in  compai'ison.  The  punishment  of 
a  petty  band  of  freebooters  had  convulsed  the  continentj  and  every  native 
power  was  upon  the  watch  to  proit  by  any  miscarriage  or  misfortune  of  the 
British  army,  which  had  moreover  to  protect  a  frontier  of  not  leas  than 
2,50D  milea  in  extent.  That  the  fortitude  both  of  the  troops  and  their 
noble  commander  might  he  subjected  to  every  possible  test,  the  army  was 
visited  at  this  momentous  juncture  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  denominated 
cholera  morhm,  Imt  resembling  that  malady  only  in  some  of  ity  principal 
featareij.  It  had  been  first  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
of  1817,  at  Je«sore,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  along  whose  baJika  and 
those  of  itii  trihutary  streams  it  epread  its  fatal  course,  comprehending  the 
city  of  Calcutta  in  its  ravages.  For  about  ten  days  the  camp  was  con* 
verted  into  an  hospital  j  the  deaths  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the  number 
collected.  Europeans  were  attacked  leas  frequently,  but  more  dangerously, 
than  natives-  Ab  the  army  advanced*  in  hopes  of  reaching  a  purer  ab-j 
eacli  day  8  route  was  strewed  with  dead  and  dying.  Those  who  fell  down 
on  the  road  could  not  be  removed,  tlirough  the  impossibility  of  finding  ade- 
quate means  of  transport.  The  malady  had  happily  expended  its  virulence, 
when  tlie  movement  of  the  Pindarries  towards  Gvvalior,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  threatened  to  demand  the  active  exertions  of  the  marquis  and  his 
division  in  the  field.  The  fate  of  Bajeerow  waa  soon  brought  to  a  crisis. 
The  march  of  the  fourth  division  of  the  army,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
drove  that  chief  from  Poonah,  placeil  the  British  standard  upon, the  peish- 
wa's  palace,  ami  brought  the  resources  of  a  populous  city  into  action  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  campaigji  against  him. 

The  detecLioii  of  the  Blioosla  did  not  remain  long  urjpuuislved.  Troops 
poured  into  Nagpore  from  all  quarters;  and  although  no  coiioXt'^  <^\s!A\w 
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better  adapted  to  deanUory  warfare  than  the  territory  of  this  chief,  the 
whole  bein^  a  continued  tract  of  mountains,  rarines,  and  jungles,  the  iniU- 
tary  aperatioii»  against  the  BlioosU  state  were  brought  to  a  couclusion  in 
less  than  a  month  from  the  Rajah*s  defection.  After  eorne  hetiitatiun  be- 
tween the  two  expedients  of  deposing  Appa  Saheb,  or  of  concluding  a 
tieaty  with  him,  purchased  by  a  Hocrifice  of  territory,  yieldioi^  a  net  re- 
venue of  2,247,200  rupees,  the  latter  policy  was  adopted. 

It  hati  been  already  inltniated,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  lord  Haatmgft* 
plan  to  cnnclude  with  the  Holkar  durbar  a  treaty  of  concert,  similar  to 
that  eiiecied  with  Siiidia.  A  letter  bad  aecordiogly  been  aent  to  the  re- 
gency, explainiijg  the  terms  of  the  connection  which  it  was  the  goreraor 
geaeml'a  desire  to  form  with  that  state.  For  a  long  time  no  notice  vm 
taken  of  tliia  communicjitioii^  till  at  length,  on  the  15th  of  November,  an 
orerture  was  made  by  Toolaee  Bae,  the  regent,  who  oftered  to  place  him- 
ielf  an<l  the  young  Mulhar  Row  under  British  protection.  Before  any 
etfectual  steps  could  be  taken  to  profit  by  this  overture,  which  was  either 
a  feint,  or  made  without  the  ctincurrenco  of  her  military  chiefn,  the  nein^l 
of  the  Peisbwa*9  defection  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  stirred  up  in4||^| 
fre^h  commotion  the  eleraenta  of  pobticBli  intrigue,  which  flotirished  in  * 
great  perfection  at  this  unprincipled  courts  and  at  length  the  war  faction 
determined  upon  engaging  the  British  troopi^,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  in  prosecution  of  tlie  measures  against  the  Pindar- 
ries. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  division  was  pursuing  the  flying  cfaieft^n, 
CheeUoo,  finding  tlmt  the  latter  was  in  communication  with  the  Holkir 
camp,  and  learutng  what  was  poaaing  at  the  court  of  Indore,  joinetl  Sir 
ThomftH  Uislop's  division  at  Oujein,  and  the  two  divisions  advance<i  to- 
wards tlie  Maliratta  camp  on  the  14th  December,  with  the  osteni^ible  view 
of  giving  eftect  to  the  negotiations  then  pending  between  the  durbar  and 
the  British  Government*  While  the  two  armies  lay  within  fourteen  miles 
of  each  otlier,  the  regent,  Toolsee  Bae,  was  carried  down  to  the  banla  of 
the  Sepra  an<l  put  to  death,  to  prevent  ajiy  intrigues  against  the  despectte 
coarse  ahout  to  be  pursued. 

A  few  days  after  (i^lst  December)  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Meheidpore,  which  was  the  most  splendid  acliievement  of  the  iMahjuCUl 
war.  The  enemy  was  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Seepm  in  two  linei, 
of  which  the  infantry  and  heavy  batteries  formed  tlie  first,  and  tlie  cavalry, 
in  masses,  the  second.  An  advance  of  cavalry,  hor«e  artillery,  and  light 
infantry,  cleared  the  plain,  by  forcing  the  scattered  parties  of  tlie  enemy 
across  the  river  to  their  main  body.  The  passage  of  the  Seepra  was  effect- 
ed without  any  opposition  i>eeide8  a  powerful  cannonade,  by  the  light  hri- 
gadi;,  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  following.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
like  ibo&e  of  mo«t  others  in  Malwa,  are  at  least  twenty-five  feet  high- 
soon  as  the  first  brigade  bad  crrissed,  Sir  Thonins  Hialop  gave  orders 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  along  their  whole  front.  When  the  enemy 
within  about  seven  hundred  yards,  a  smooth  glacis  separating  the  two  ar- 
mies, Sir  John  Malcolm's  division  commenceil  the  attack  on  tlieir  left, 
which  was  latterly  brought  forward  to  enfilade  this  expected  operation* 
This  desperate  service  was  resolutely  performed ;  the  enemy's  infantry 
were  driven  from  their  position,  and  their  batteries  were  caixied  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  in  face  of  a  destractive  fire  of  grape.  A  simultaoc^ 
oils  charge  against  tfie  enemy's  right  was  made  by  the  British  and  Mywre 
cavalry,  whose  rapid  movemeuts  brought  tiiem  into  the  reai'  of  the  oppoeed 
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bttteriea.  Both  flaiikii  being  turned,  the  enemy  fled  (though  the  Golan- 
daaze>  or  oative  gunners,  served  their  guns  to  tfio  lasl),  followed  by  tho 
British  cavalry  aud  the  second  brigade,  which  acted  aa  a  reaerrp.  Aa  JSir 
Thonnaa  Hialop  asceniled  the  high  gi*ound,  in  rear  of  the  enemy 'a  position, 
he  obwerved  their  camp  «till  standing  in  tlie  hollow.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
was  ordered  to  move  upon  it,  and  the  cavalry  getting  sight  of  it,  abandoniHl 
the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  tlie  Mysore  horse,  and  upon  reaching  the 
camp  found  it  deserted.  A  firn  being  unexpectedly  openetl  upon  them  by 
the  enemy,  who  made  a  Btand  in  a  position  defended  by  ravinesj  the  cavalry 
waited  Sir  John's  arrival,  whose  atlvaitce,  and  the  measures  taken  by  Sir 
Thoraai  Hislop,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  river  by  which  their  left  I3aidi 
had  been  covered.  It  appears  that  this  premeditated  stand  fiad  been  made 
ivith  a  view  of  covering  the  retreat  of  tlie  enemy,  whose  puTBuit  was  now 
actively  rt' com  me  need.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  efltimated  at  3,000 
men*  Young  Holkar,  who  waa  iu  the  action,  fled  with  the  principal  bodies 
of  hon*o  (which  suti'ered  little,  having  kept  aloof),  to  Alloat.  Sixty-lliree 
guns,  with  many  tumbrils  of  ammunilion,  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy  ; 
and  an  itiimenmi  booty,  laden  on  elephants,  camels,  and  huckerie^,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Mysore  horse.  The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
waa  778* 

The  power  of  Holkar  was  so  completely  broken  by  this  defeat^  that 
finding  his  retreat  cut  off  by  the  British  divisions  on  every  side,  and  no 
means  of  resistance  or  evasion  left  him,  he  fletermined  to  accept  the  best 
termH  he  could.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  and  executed  on  the  6th 
January,  18 IH,  aud  its  immediate  eflPect  was  visible  in  the  altered  conduct 
of  Sindea's  durbar,  which  ihenceforward  perfectly  acquiesced  iu  every  ar- 
rangement suggested  by  the  governor-general. 

Little  now  remained  to  be  done  but  the  reduction  of  the  peishtva,  who, 
though  A  fugitive,  was  at  the  head  of  a  renpeetable  force,  commanded  by 
several  mutinous  sirdars*  Whilst  this  chief  was  chased  by  several  British 
divisions  and  detachments,  niaiquis  Hastings  determined  to  expe!  Bajeerow 
from  the  Deccan,  to  exclude  his  family  from  influence  or  dominion^  and  to 
annihilate  the  peisbwa's  name  and  authority  for  ever.  This  strong  measure 
he  considered  to  be  warranted  by  the  uniform  conduct  of  thiw  insidious  ally 
for  years  past,  aud  the  impossibility  of  binding  him,  by  any  ties  whatever, 
to  just  and  honoui^ble  engagements*  His  station,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  was,  besides,  the  cause  of  weakness  in  the  British  relations  with  the 
other  chiefs  of  that  race.  Accordingly,  upon  the  capture  of  Sattara,  Mr 
Elphinstone  announced  (11th  Febrtiary,  1818),  in  a  manifesto  to  the 
Mahratta  nation^  tlie  intention  of  the  British  government  to  restore  the 
Sattara  family  to  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  to  punish  the  long- 
continued  treachery  of  Bajeerow,  by  depriving  him  eflectually  of  all  public 
authoiity,  and  placing  bis  territories  under  the  Company's  control. 

Before  t!ie  ultimate  fate  of  this  chieftain  was  decided  in  the  field,  the 
measure  just  mentioned  acquired  fresh  recoiumendation  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Bhoosla.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  after  the  events  winch  had 
so  recently  demonstrated  his  impotence,  and  after  sacrificing  his  army  and 
political  independence,  Appa  Saheb  should  agaiu  enter  into  plots  against 
the  power  which  had  restored  him.  Masking  his  designs  with  the  most 
disinterested  beliaviour.  and  proffers  of  more  than  was  deniandetl  from 
htm,  he  secretly  made  preparations  for  joining  the  cause  of  Bajeeiow,  and 
solicited  succour  from  that  chief,  who  desfmtched  a  body  of  troops  to  Nag- 
pore.     The  route  of  the  peiahwa's  force  at  the  battle  of  Ashte,  wherii  ^viw 
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sirdar^  Bapoo  Gokia,  fell,  and  the  prompt  meaaurea  of  the  Britiali  lleai* 
dent,  dealroyed  whatever  valu  faopes  raijjfit  have  been  cherisihed  by  Appi 
8aheb. 

The  Britiah  force*  drawing  round  the  peishwa  a  net,  from  ivhich  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  be  commenced  a  base  species  of  ne^ 
gotiation,  which  was  terminated  by  the  stirrender  of  Bajeerow  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  oo  the  3d  June,  1818;  and  a  residence  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
posed prince  at  Bithoor,  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  near  Cawnpore,  with 
an  annual  allowance  of  £100,000 

The  military  resnlta  of  the  whole  Mahratta  campaign  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  worda.  Between  November,  1817»  and  June,  1818,  28  actions 
were  fought  in  the  field,  and  120  fort**,  many  acai'cely  accessible,  some 
deemed  impregnable,  fell  by  gurrender^  siege,  or  storm.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  moat  northern  and  the  most  southern  of  these  forts^  is  not  les« 
than  700  miles.  The  forces  on  eadi  side  cannot  well  be  compared,  for 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  hostile  powers. 
Colonel  Blacker  ha^  eiitimated  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  artnies  at 
217,000.  The  British  force  in  the  fields  including  the  auxiliary  and  irre- 
gular  troopi,  amounted  to  116,000,  of  which  only  13,000  were  Eoropeana. 

The  war  being  thus  successfully  terminated.  Lord  Hastings  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  the  supremacy  which  now  indisputably  belonged  to 
ibo  British  government ;  and  here  we  may  close  the  sketch  of  tliat  extim^ 
ordinary  series  of  events,  which  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  the 
sovereignty  and  the  destinies  of  India.*  After  centuries  of  war  and  anar- 
chy^ '^  u  handful  of  distant  islanders"  has  restored,  in  a  comparatively  abort 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  effusion  of  bloody  the  bleasingB 
of  external  peace  and  internal  repose  to  Hindostan  ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  the  conquerors  or  the  means  by^  which  it  has  been 
achieved,  so  mighty  and  rapid  a  change  in  the  condition  of  an  eighth  part 
of  the  human  race  has  no  parallel  in  history*  Compared  to  the  MnssaJ- 
man  despotism,  or  to  the  conflicting  dominatioiin  of  j>etty  princes,  the  Bri- 
tish ascendancy  in  India,  notwitlistanding  the  crimes  commilleil  in  its  firM 
steps  to  eminence,  is  one  of  moderation  and  beneficence  ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  with  the  continuance  of  this  character  will  be  intimately  connecteii 
the  duration  of  its  existence. 


» 


CHAP.  II.^PHYSrCAL  FEATURES-MOUNTAINS— RIVERS. 

General  Remarks,']  Two  aides  of  the  irregular  four-sided  figure  which 
tliis  country  forms  are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  other  two  are  hoiioded 
by  land*  The  bay  of  Bengal,  which  washes  the  south-eastern  shore,  hs  not 
so  broad  as  the  Arabian  sea,  which  laves  the  S.W.  side ;  but  the  counuiea 
on  the  latter  soa,  especially  towards  the  N.,  are  more  arid  and  sterile  than 
those  which  lie  along  the  former.  The  !and*boundary  on  the  N.W.,  to^ 
ward  the  sea,  is  flat  and  desert  ;  as  it  recedes  inland,  the  elevation  bicreases 
and  tfie  scener)'  improves.  The  remaining,  or  N,E*  side  of  this  country, 
from  the  tennination  of  the  low  ami  swampy  grounds  near  the  bay  o( 
Bengal,  is  formetl  by  mountains  of  prodigious  elevation.  From  this  rast 
cliain  the  two  great  rivers  of  India  have  their  sources,  and  flow  to  opposite 
points  of  the  continent.     The  countries  on  the  Indus, — tlie  central  desert, 

"  An  aooount  of  tb«  Burmc«u  wnr  will  he  found  In  the  description  of  the  BuriBM 
etnpm.  ^^ 
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118  it  is  called, — and  tli«  valley  of  the  Gangas, — compiise  tlie  whole  of 
Itidia  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  of  Cutch  eastward  of  the  moalli 

of  the  Indua,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  features  of  this  coii- 
tiuental  portion  of  India  are  on  the  mo^t  magnificent  scale  ;  tho^e  of  the 
aouthem  or  penirLsiitar  part  are  less  bold,  and  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  island.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Krishna,*  in 
lat*  about  16",  the  £.  coast  lies  nearly  in  a  straight  line  N.  E.  and  S«  W*^ 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  great  oral  baaiD,  of 
which  the  southern  portion  approaches  near  to  the  Arabian  lea,  but  ia 
divided  from  it  by  a  high  land.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  a  very 
iiTegnlar  mountain -barrier,  called  the  Eastern  Ghauta,  extends  southward 
at  a  varying  distance  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  for  the  most  part  sandy 
and  barren.  The  elevated  country  within  this  mountain-barrier  iretH  the 
name  of  Balaghani,  or  the  country  *  above  the  gates/  in  opposition  to  tlie 
Patfeengkaut^  or  country  *  below  the  gates/  The  name  of  Balaghaut  ia 
^ven  to  the  whole  upland  country  from  Cape  Comonu  to  the  Ganges. 
Prom  Cape  Coniorin  another  mountain -harrier  runs  parallel  to  the  western 
ahore  for  an  extent  of  about  900  miles.  It  is  nearer  to  the  coasts  loftier, 
and  less  interrupted  than  the  other»  and  i«  called  the  Western  Ghants, 
The  termination  towariis  the  N.  ia  near  the  gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  here, 
for  a  short  distance,  the  general  alope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  W., 
where  the  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah  is  formed.  Under  the  LSlh  parallel, 
ibe  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  are  connected  by  a  cross  ridge,  and  the 
country  does  not  immediately  slope  down  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  this  trans- 
verse ridge,  but  forms  a  table -land  of  considerable  extent,  N.  of  the  gulf 
of  Cambay,  the  peninsula  of  Guzerst^  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  extends  toward.*!  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  To  the  N,  of  the  latter  gulf, 
and  extending  northwards  to  the  great  central  desert,  there  is  a  very  dreary 
marsh  called  the  Runn^  measuring  about  250  by  70  miles.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  great  physical  features  of  India  ;  and 
we  «hall  begin  with  the  mountains. 

The  Himalaya  MountninsJ]  Of  the  mountainous  ranges  of  this  country, 
the  Himalaya  is  pre-eminently  the  chief*  This  chain  aeparates  it,  on  the  N., 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  Chinese  Tartary.  Commencing  at  the 
snowy  chain  of  the  Langtang,  which  runs  off  from  the  main  range  in  97"  25* 
E*long»  and  28"  N.  lat.,  it  runs  W.N.W,  till  it  meets  the  Caahmerian  range,  in 
N.  lat.  34%  and  E*  long.  76*.  Thence  it  turns  north,  to  36"  N,  lat.,  whence 
taking  a  western  direction  it  runs  to  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Caubul^  in  35"  N. 
lat.,  and  67"  E.  long.,  where  it  joins  the  Gaurian  mountains,  or  Paropami&an 
range,  N.W.  of  Baumeean,  Between  these  extreme  points,  comprehend- 
ing sh'  of  long,  and  8"  of  lat.,  this  immense  range  cannot  be  less  than 
2000  English  miles  in  extent.  It  is  the  celebrated  Mons  Imaus  of  the 
ancients,— that  appellation  being  the  Sanscrit  noun  hima  signifying  *  anow/ 
maile  Greek*  From  the  Sanscrit  hima,  arise  the  various  appellations  given 
to  thia  chain,  of  Himadree^  Himachuli,  Himalickttitr  Himamty  Himavaiee 
Himaikhy  and  Himtilai/a,  which  laat  is  the  general  name,  signifying  Hhe 
abode  of  snow.'  To  the  \\\  of  Caslimere,  Uie  Persian  appellative,  Hin- 
doo-Khooshf  or  '  tlie  Indian  mountain,'  is  substituted  for  that  of  Himalaya; 
Tlie  appearance  of  this  chain,  as  far  as  it  borders  Hindoatan,  especially 
between  the  sources  of  the  Gogra  and  Gunduck,  or  from  long.  81*  to  BS", 
w  so  imposingly  grand  am  to  induce  the  belief  of  ocular  deception  in  those 
who  have  witnessed  its  glories.  Hardwicke,  Elphinstone,  jlaper,  Webb, 
Fraser,  Hodgson  and  others,  who  have  visited  or  explored  this  mx^^^'^ 
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nuMTt,  seem  to  bave  been  utterly  lost  in  astonishment^  when  it  was  first 
disolosiid  to  their  view*  The  stupendous  elevation  of  these  heigrhta,^ — the 
ma#?mficence  and  variety  of  their  lofty  summits, — their  sharp  and  pointed 
pe&kM  soaring  sublime  from  broad  but  lofty  baaed, — the  dazzling  hrightneai 
of  their  snowy  mantle,  when  illumined  by  tl»e  rays  of  an  alinost  tropical 
■un, — and  the  awful  and  undisturbed  repose  which  reigns  amidst  tlieir 
eternal  solitudes,  fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and  astouislinient,  which 
no  lanj^uajre  can  express.  The  unparalleled  scene  is  best  observed  in  tlie 
clear  soft  lij^lit  which  prevVda  between  dawn  and  sun-ri&e,  misty  exhala- 
tions hiding  it  during  the  l*ent  of  the  day ;  the  sun  gilds  tlie  pinnacles 
of  the  anowy  mountains,  long  before  it  la  visible  to  the  inbabitanta  of  the 
plain ;  and  lights  them  up  again  at  the  close  of  the  day  while  darknea 
pervad&s  all  the  lower  regions.  Thia  stupendous  barrier  of  mountaiiiis,  did 
not  the  light  of  scienco  teach  us  otherwise,  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
be  the  bound  of  our  earthly  abode, — the  steps,  as  bishop  Pleber  beautiftiUy 
expresses  it,  of  Gml's  everlasting  temple. 

Though  Imatis  ami  Emodus  were  well  Icnown  to  the  ancients,  as  ranges 
clothed  in  perpetual  snow,  yet  they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  o(  their 
real  height.  The  Hindooa  were  equally  ignorant  of  their  elevation  ;  and 
as  to  the  mwlerns,  though  the  combined  teiitimony  of  several  traveUeX's,  as 
Andrada,  Gmeher,  Dorville,  Bcrnier,  Freyre,  Desideri,  and  Caasiauo,  liad 
established  the  fact  of  their  great  elevation, — ihougb  Kennel  liad  slated 
that  they  rose  considerably  above  the  horizon,  when  ^dewed  from  the 
plains,  at  the  distance  of  LIO  miles, — though  the  illustrious  Jones 
declared  that  the  mouirtabi  Chumulari  was  distinctly  visible  at  a  dL» 
of  24-4^  miles, — and  finally,  though  Doglc  and  Turner,  in  crossing 
Himalaya  from  Bengal  to  Lassa  and  Tishuoloomhoo,  bad  home 
to  the  fact,  by  their  own  experience^ — yet  all  these  tesdmonies 
unheeded.  Pliilosophers  and  their  followers,  reposing  in  perfect  seen- 
rity  on  the  theories  of  Bouguer,  Kir  wan,  and  Leslie — ^which^  built  on 
a  few  partial  fiicts,  pretended  to  *ix  with  mathematical,  and  therefore, 
as  they  inferred,  infallible  accui-acy,  limits  of  congelation  for  every  lati- 
tude of  the  globe — believed  that  no  mountains  could  equal,  much  less 
excid,  the  Andes;  and  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  was  unceasingly  pio- 
clairaed  as  Uie  loftiest  summit  in  rhe  old  continent,  though  inferior  to 
Chimborozo  l»y  nearly  6000  feet.  The  height  of  the  Himalaya  had  not 
indeed  been  hitherto  ascertained  by  actual  measurement ;  and  therefortj 
it  was  believed,  that  though  it  might  perhaps  eijual  the  Alps,  it  most  pjt>- 
bahly  did  not  suqiaiift  thenu  Colonel  Crawford  sounded  the  first  alarm, 
by  the  actual  mt^iUiurenient  of  several  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Nepaul. 
The  second  and  third  alanna  were  given  by  Colebrook  and  Webb.  The 
matter  now  became  serious ;  t!ie  thcoiy  was  in  danger,  and  it  was  felt 
a  matter  of  incumbent  duty  to  defend  it  against  «uch  audacious  stateinenls. 
The  task  was  therefore  nnderiakt/a  by  one  tbeori*st  in  the  Quarterly  re- 
view, whilst  Leslie  boldly  declared  bis  utter  dislielief  in  the  measurements 
of  colonel  VVehb,  and  aflirmed  that  the  peaks  of  t!i«  Himalaya  might  per- 
haps rise  to  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  but  could  not  exceed  it.  The 
chief  objections  wore  founded  on  the  want  of  barometrical  measnremeota» 
— the  too  great  diijtaijces  of  the  measuring  stations,^ — the  uncertainty  of 
terrestrial  refraction, — and  above  ail,  the  inconsiHtency  of  gucJi  altitudes 
with  the  received  doctrine  of  isothermal  lines,  and  the  believed  iiroita  of 
inferior  congelation,  which  latter  were  stated  as  curves  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  height  from  the  equatur  to  the  poles  all  over  the  globe.   AllUiefl^ 
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objectimis  w^re  anaweretl  and  coiifatptl  by  Wt4»b  ;  who,  in  m-*ier  ta  evince 
the  trutb  of  bis  mnasuri'mciits,  a^rertainfcl  tbe  elevation  of  the  Nitee 
pass,  by  a  x^^ries  of  observations  matle  vvitli  four  different  bnroineters  on 
the  21*81  of  AugUHt,  1818,  to  be  16,8M  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  a  vestige  of  snow  appeared  on  tbe  crest  4if  tbe  pass,  nor  on  a  shoul- 
der of  the  iiionntaJii  300  fe^t  hij^ber.  By  this  stubborn  experifnental  fact, 
tbe  limit  of  inferioT  eongelation  in  31"  N.  lat.  was  dem<ni8trated  to  be 
loore  tbnri  17,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  jsea,  or  6000  feet  bii^ber  tban 
that  Btale<l  in  Leslie's  tables,  aiid  1453  feet  higher  than  the  limit  on  tbe 
side  of  Clamborazo.  Tbe  aame  scienti6c  ohfterver^  who  t^ipeiit  several 
years  in  diligently  exploring  tbe  recesses  and  elevations  of  tbia  ele- 
vated region,  afUTwards  published  a  memoir  on  the  province  of  Kema- 
oon,  wherein  tbe  elevations  of  260  places  were  fixed,  both  barometrically 
and  geometrically,  wbero  both  could  he  done;  and  by  tbe  latter  mode, 
wliere  from  the  extreme  height — as  in  tbe  case  of  the  peaks — tbe  former 
could  not  be  attempted.  Every  precaution  was  adopted  by  Mr  Webb  to 
prevent  mistake,  and  preclude  error,  that  science  could  suggest.  Experi- 
ment-H  on  terrestrial  refraction,  friun  I -10th  to  I-20tb  were  made,  to  de- 
termine what  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  intercepted  arch,  and  I-lStli 
was  found  as  tbe  mean  under  which  tbe  extreme  ditterences  were  feast. 
Subsequently  to  tbi*  Kurir'ey  of  the  pro^-ince  of  Kemaoon  by  Webb,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  govenimentt  another  survey  of  the  province  of  Gur- 
wbal,  or  Sirinagur,  was  made  by  Messrs  Hndgaon  and  Herliert,  under 
tbe  same  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tbe  altitudes  of  the  Hi- 
malaya  mountains  in  that  diatrict,  in  tlte  same  way  aa  \Vcbb  bad  done  in 
those  of  Kemaoon.  This  survey  was  not  finished  till  1821.  It  presenli 
a  list  of  202  elevations,  amongst  which  are  50  peaks.  Successive  surveyi 
have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Gerard,  by  order  of  tbe  Company,  from  18IS 
to  1823  inclusive,  in  tbe  province  of  Khoonawoor,  bordering  on  Ladauk ; 
and  these  have  appeared  sui-ceRNiv^dy  in  the  Asiatic  Magaidnej  in  tbe  Lon- 
don Asiaiie  Journal*  and  in  Brewster'n  PbdoBopbical  Journal,  All  the 
elevations  that  cduld  be  taken  baroraelrically  were  so ;  but  every  person 
knows  that  tho^e  of  the  lofty  peaks  caimot  be  ascertained  in  that  way, 
and  can  only  be  meuHured  geometrically  from  elevated  stations,  whose 
altitudes  have  been  previously  ftxed  by  the  barometer.  By  these  different 
fiurveys  of  Webb,  Hodgnon,  Herbert,  and  Gerard,  all  the  peaks  of  that 
portion  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  from  TW"  84'  4"  E»  long,  and  31*  53' 
N.  lat.  to  81'*  2'  E.  long.,  and  29'^  49'  43"  N.  lat.,  have  been  determined 
ivith  tbe  utmost  posBible  exactnesH.  From  these  memoirs,  and  tbe  ele- 
vations taken  by  Crawford  on  tbe  Nepaul  frontier,  and  four  olliers  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  Dbawalagbir  iu  1814,  taken  by  Captain  Bbke,  wo  subjoin 
tbe  following  table,  with  tbe  authorities  for  each  ; — 
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1  Tam  eronad  at  the  N.E.  tnmtier  of  KliootmwDr,  near  the  atoue  bridge^  by  Dr  Oarard, 
opwardaof    tB.)  ... 

N.B.  Oerwd  atttfiwd  Uila  eleratioo.  wtUioat  croailiig  the  fK^rpetual  tamw.  Thii  ia  un. 
doubtedlf  Ibe  blffbeit  apot  on  thb  globe  hitherto  attained  by  man.  It  la  hl^er  by  BOO 
feet  than  Humboldt  attained  on  the  aide  tif  Chlmborazo  i  and  the  German  »araas  were 
completely  baftled  in  tbelr  atteinpta  tu  irale  the  Bummlt  nf  the  Elboori,  being^  compelled 
to  desist  at  thc^  cleyatioD  vf  10,^3S  Eogliih  feet. 
!.  Point  or  elevatioQ  attained  by  captaia  Gerard,  in  1818,  oa  Ute  jnoaotalo  Pargvoola.  near 
NakOj  on  the  Sutlej,  by  the  bcu-ometir,  ,  , 

The  lame  taken  geometricallT,  in  IS8I,       .... 
&  Pau  into  Tibet, by  Lebong,  croaaed  by  Wflbb»-(G.] 
4  Do.  of  BCaimeraqgt  croued  by  Oerard,  in  1818  and  1881,  (&} 
5.  Da      Keoubrunf,  do.  do.  (B.) 

ft  Da      GfiogtaDf,  do.  do.  (B.) 

7.  Da     Shiruig^  from  Shlpke  to  Gortope,  apwarde  of 

N.  B.  Only  one  small  stripe  of  mdow  uo  it. — Gerard. 
ft  Do.     Oota  Dboora,  a  day'a  march  beyoad  Milum.     Uoosoa,  (R) 
>  "ft.  Do.  at  the  head  of  the  Ihaoserle.    HamUton, 

Dft  of  Tokklacote.  oroaaod  by  Webb  In  ISIO,  {O.) 
IL  Do.     Meyaug  La,  frotn  Sblpke  to  Gara,  (B.) 
•Jkt.  Da     Charang,  croaeed  by  Gerard  in  1881.  (B) 
liiL  Nitee  paoa,  oroBBed  by  Webb  1818,  (R) 
f  H-  Fast  betweea  Shlpke  and  Lodauk.     Gerard,  (B.] 

H.B.  Gerard  ralnly  attempted  to  ctom  it  in  tta$. 
'ISl  Kongma  paae^  between  NuiDjea  and  Shipke.     Gcnrd.  (6.) 
Ift  Kimlla  ps«i,  aitfinipted  by  Gerard  ip  1^1,  , 

17.  Nibrangpau  (Soathem  Himalaya),  (B.)    Gerard, 
>lft  Ouaaaido.  ^.  (B)       do. 

Yosa     da  da  (B.)       do.  , 


ftnci 
PmL 
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so.  QKasol  p«M  (Sflutli«ra  HkniAlttfk)^  (B.)  Otnrd.  .  AiJBil 

SL  Shotoldo-  do,  (B.)        do.  .  .  IhfiX 

Rupin  paA»,        ......  15,180 

Sa.  BbOMorao  p*v  from  Um  Jumaa  to  the  Qmng^*,  15,447 

N.B.  ThlB  |MM  WM  ernmi  bj  Aimt in  iSlfi,  ud  by  Hodgson  Ln  ISia 
nL  Baiwd*pa^craMidbrrJrMtf.lhinll>eF«^arti}th«SutlpJ,    0«r«rd.    (B.)  |&,«d 

■4  Kalgvn    do.  dot  4o.      Oenud.  (B.)  li^l 

SS.  Hitiifvtiiff  do.,  N.  «iNto()#1]i«SoeiirDW[iiii  vBllfly.    OerMfd.    (B.)  1 4,83? 

fld  Sdow  bed  lif  tluf  GflflfM.    HodgMHi  uid  Herbert  14,000 

N.fi.  Farth«r  adrance  was  impractkabLe  for  mow. 
07.  Ruuii]igpan,S.  of  SaongnBom,  ....  14,!M!)0 

sa.  Pnlnt  (if  cmmiDD  of  tli«'  Oanfres  from  the  tnoir,  .  ,  13,800 

80.  Luprha  paaa  from  Sh<^alkar  to  Soonoa,  .  13,(69 

sa  Tungraoff  do.  ttom  Manof  to  Nlmog^.  13,730 

No.  L  of  TiUa  I.  ww  vkmrnd  by  Oerard  from  Hacgwaiig  In  IBSa  "I  atood  on  the  ereit  at  lumn,*^ 
•aft  ht,  *■  llw  tiianDometar  &  deprMa  ;  in  front  was  a  granitic  ranfe  of  moat  deaolste  mpfH.  Not  a 
tiJlade  of  vcffdatlotl  vfRlble  ;  the  mbow  Itself  only  flndinf  a  reetiiif  place  at  19,000  f^t.  Beyond  tt,  thnmgh 
a  break,  were  aeen  snowy  moontalna,  pale  wltJi  distance, appeariDfr  to  r»e  out  of  the  table.land  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Indus ;  and  from  the  9ag\t»ot  olUtndei  which  T  observed,  thpir  pule  oatliae,  and  the 
brood  marfjin  of  the  enow,  they  nnnot  bo^  \ea»  ^l#yated  than  Zl^fXX)  f««L  The  imiprnwion 
wliicli  their  faint  rload-Uk^  appearance  leavM  on  the  mind  nf  the  Bp<>r}jilfir  wtio  riewa  them  on 
the  weriro  ot  tlie  horiioD,.  laoiiia^  falli  to  amvej.  It  la  Like  aomethinf  we  have  bmd,  bat  0I 
wbl«h  the  Idea  retained  is  vague  and  ilLdeflaed,  app^arinff,  through  the  dimneH  of  difttancc  na 
nhi^cti  mia^Dg  with  the  nkiet.  Ai  I  hftd  no  tiuie  tutt  |iW-o  for  Sxlog  their  p(ji<iitlon,  !  adopted 
Hiimboldt'a  plan  ^f  vertical  lenaei,  tba  ramltl  of  whlrb  abonld  {rive  an  apprimxEmatlon  ti>  tiM>lr 
helf^ht:. "  He  (iKb»(>rv«>d  It  al»o  from  the  paaa  of  Keobrnng,  and  saya,  that  it  was  bo  coirtpletely  covered 
with  anow  that  not  a  rock  was  diatlnjprdafajibte  even  by  a  telescope  of  larfe  magnifySng  power.— 
No.  S.  waa  meaiured  from  dUTerent  atatiooa  by  Webb,  and  bla  ra^aauremeata  hare  b«eQ  coDfinned  by 
th.ua«  of  Captain  Blake  In  tsf 4,  on  the  same  prindpif^  and  at  similar  diataneea,  and  the  ATerafe  dlf- 
ferent«  is  not  100  feet.— ^0.  3.  is  given  at  ^jOfO  by  Webb,  and  KMB9  by  Hodgaon  and  Herbert.  The 
rnean  between  the  two  meaaDrementB  la  25,749  as  girvn  in  the  taibl*.-»yA  18L  aeema  to  be  the  peak,  4 
■lilei  to  tbe  N.  of  Kedanuiiitb  temple,  and  whose  height  Is  given  b|  Webb,  at  SS,B4a  fe«e,  dUferanoe 
S88  feet  Tt  La  denoflniDated  the  SooNM^roo  Pvrhut  or  *  great  mountain  Meroo,^  an  nppelktioii  eooiaion 
with  the  HLodoos  to  very  Lofty  mountaiits.  Its  angle  of  altitude  abore  that  teoiplft,  la  'SS9  ISf  ISr*.  and  it  fa 
elevated  abov^  it  Ll,nos  feet,  the  temple  itself  being  ]£,O0Ofeet  abora  tbe  sea.— ^».  SO^  Ea  not  more  than 
b  nilea  from  the  tcuaple  of  Gaogoutree,  and  la  elenbted  12JSB6  feet  above  It-  Its  attf  le  of  aldtnde  from 
Gnngootree  inujil  be  enormoiia.— Mm.  21, 22,  ajid  £5,  are  more  tlian  10,000  feet  alxive  the  bed  of  the  Oan. 
gee,  though  Dot  more  than  from  G  to  B  milea  distant^  and  surround  the  snowy  viUe  from  which  it  eiuer- 
gea.— ^0.  94.  la  given  at  S2,4fiB  fiset  by  Gerard,  or  Sl£  feet  leas  than  the  table  from  Hodgson.  This  vaat 
tDoaatain  riaetto  the  belgblof  14^<16li  feet  ihoio  the  Speetec  which  U  vvn»hed  by  its  bftse.  Such  an 
elevation  from  the  Immediale  bank  of  a  river  haa  no  parallel  in  any  mountnln  of  the  gtobe.  ao  far  as 
known  to  m.—Kot.  30,  38,  30,  and  41  belong  to  the  Gongoutree  valley,  and  are  like  No.  90.  invlalUe 
from  the  piatna  of  tflndoatan.oA'o.  46.  is  the  bnge  Raldunf  peak,  whkdi  at  the  diataooe  of  only  A  milea 
from  the  village  of  Ribe,  rnpar  the  Bofipa,  makes  an  aogte  of  STdcfreea  with  the  horizon,  and  an  elevation 
of  13,112  feet  above  that  place.— .Vo,  47.  or  the  Pyramid  peak,  wia  dtslaxit  only  14,900  fe«t  from  Hodg. 
son  and  Herbert's  statjon  near  the  lo-eat  snow.bed  of  the  Oangca,  and  had  an  angle  of  elevation  of  about 
33  degre«9  and  SMS  feet  uf  height  above  their  atatioo,  To  fc^rm  a  proper  Idea  of  tbe  impoaing  appear- 
ance of  Each  a  anowy  peak,  aeeii  at  ao  abort  a  distance  aad  with  each  on  angle  of  elsvatioii.  It  must  be 
remarked  that,  tf  even  when  viewed  from  the  plaisa  of  HlfldoeMo  at  aoglea  of  elevation  of  onij  acid  oae 
and  a  half  df'irrees,  the  Hlmiiayan  peaka  towering OT«r  bbot  bitennediate  raagvaof  monutairix^  iuspire 
the  miod  with  Ideoa  of  their  grandeur,  even  at  ao  gnwfe  a  dlstaikoa,  bow  much  more  sublime  muiit  they 
appear^  when  their  whole  bulk  cased  Lii  snow  from  the  base  to  the  summH  at  ouce  iUi  the  eye.  It  falla  to 
the  lot  of  fow«  to  enjoy  tbe  pleaaure  of  contera plating  ao  maguiilcent  su  object  as  a  Diow^lnd  peak  rb. 
Ing  to  the  height  of  owre  than  a  inLle  and  a  half  at  the  short  horizontal  distanoe  of  only  Bf  miiea.— No. 
lA  la  thr.nigb  conical  peak  at  tbe  source  of  tlie  Baspsu— JV«.  fiO.  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Jnmootreo 
fftafo  at  tbe  aource  of  the  Birbij  Oauga,  the  main  braradli  o(  the  Jumni,-^Ar<M,  bl,  58,  SH,  belong  to  the 
large  threcpeaked  inoiintaLD  betwaoo  tbe  aour^ea  iif  the  Tonse  aiid  Itupln.— iVo.  130.  ij»  the  elevatUxi  of 
the  Hladookhooili  peaks  taken  by  Macartney,  above  the  valley  of  Fwhawur.  But  that  valley  ttielf 
CHUkot  be  l«sa  than  1500  feet  above  the  larcL  of  tbe  aea,  and  oonaeqiieDtly  tbe  abeolnte  height  of  thaae 
ffVka  must  bo  22 JM^  feet— Ao.  03.  Thla  poak  waa  anppoaed  by  Ftmme  to  bo  tbo  blghMt  In  Ibe  ratley 
of  the  Baghimthee,  and  to  b«  far  higher  tbaa  Booadnrpoooh,  wblda  waa  anppoaed  by  Barrow  in  hit  re. 
view  of  Ftraaer,  to  be  t5,00O  feet  high,  aa  had  been  previously  determined,  but  crroneouily,  by  Webb, 
who  had  placed  it  W3  mtnotei  too  far  N.  from  hia  point  of  obaervatlon.  Tbe  aaoartained  height  in  the 
table,  hju  proved  that  Fkvier  aaid  Barrow  were  botli  wraog,-'^e,  6BL  makoa  an  aoKla  of  Sffli  degreea 
OwTO  th«  point  of  Shipkfl.  EmI  of  Ftufchyal,  tba  banJca  of  Ike  aotlq}  are  briatled  00  both  aides,  with 
.  aueceaaloa  ofaharp  ano wy  pinnadea  mon  tkaa  90,000  feot  high.  Reapeetiay  the  amount  of  terreatrial 
efrartion  required  in  tbe  interoepted  space  between  the  point  9t  obaervatkMi  and  tbe  visible  object, 
rlodpaon  etatea  the  amount  of  it  in  Llie  plains  (o  be  one  llth  of  the  interoeptod  spMO^,  and  la  statiuos 
varying  from  7^000  to  14,000  feet  otie  tOth  or  nearly  one  17tb  of  the  inleroepted  space.    Tlie  uwtml  of 
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rofrRPtt'>n,<n  fuel,  tWreiiao*  from  pne  I  Itli  in  Ihe  pUdns  to  oiM  SI  to  tiM 
Uie  r«fracti0D  in  vi«vir3iDg  a  enowy  p«>Bk  from  an  alevatltia  of  7000  f««t  ao 
whUt  Uie  distance  lUeo  U  oevef  (fO. 
Tbe  table  o^tfae  pMwe  tto.  IL,dft»rnAD<d  inmoBtoaaabTtheturnniatgr.  iOfTwto  gtyemwJer 

[.idea  of  thti  (^iratkto  of  the  ridgw  tbeoiMtvie,  as  in  contionoiu  nag«m  Vbetm  are  alwmjr*  Ibe  1<»«rflet  paiti 
or  tli*.^Uffun  or  ridga.  It  la  Umm  and  not  Ike  peaks  whidi  give  tome  Uca  of  Um  maMi  elyntfkn  of  iV 
faiiRe  whikrh  i«  itself  tlie  baie  of  the  peak*,  whi{'li  rim  tuui-b  bif  her  inewDe  nDgco  above  their  iauaa. 
dIaU'  tas4«  than  in  others.  It  b  from  rocDpafiiig  the  cleratioaof  the  paa»es  with  the  peaks  liMt  wa 
tmn  ftttm  flomo  idea  of  tht  proportiaaate  elevatiod  of  both,— the  tattar  balnf  the  cnlnit&atiiif 
the  former  tliv  minima  pointa  of  the  crcet  In  tlie  Atpa  and  the  Cancaaoa  the  i«lHtiaQ.  of  the 
of  crc«t  ifl  to  the  culmlnatiii^  po^inti  as  1  to  d,  or  the  tattrr  arc  double  the  eleratlon  of  the  tmt 
U  the  Himalaya,  bo  far  aa  nttMirvcdj  the  ereit  L^  to  the  peaks  as  1,  to  I  8s.  Fkoni  the  taUe  of 
poeeei  it  appears  that  the  mean  height  of  the  chain  ia  upwards  of  17,000  feet,  and  not,  aa 
imagiilM,  oaly  cmiuaI  to  the  cuiminatliif  points  of  the  Alpa ;  fur  their  highest  enlminathai: 
Blaoc,  is  not  i5,0(Xl  ff>«t,  aod  all  the  rest  ue  belovi'  l&,004feet,  exoept  Mount  Robh.  All  the  , 
%b1ow  l(),arUU  feet  do  not  b«lou^'  to  the  main  i-rett,  hut  to  the  lateral  rid|{e&  or  ribs  pnurrtinfl  froa  the 
•pine,  and  to  tito  southerD  ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  which  bt  the  toweat  part  of  the  whole  raoye.  Huau 
holdt  asfiigiu  arnr  1^,000  feet  as  the  mean  eltivatlou  of  the  crest  of  the  Andes.  But  thla  can  only  h$ 
Vpplied  to  the  Andea  of  Quito  j  bat  the  mean  eleTatioo  of  the  paiMee  of  Uie  AndoA  of  Titicai'a  h  ftaa 
|Av030  to  J  5, 1  as  fe<^tt  and  even  this  ia  etiU  more  than  9000  feet  lower  than  the  misati  bvlgbt  of 
iUmalByaD  rnsge.    it  muat  be  admitted^  howeirer,,  that  where  moimtalns  form  gfronpa  or  dttstrn^ 

I  Bot  a  continuiias  lioe,  it  la  inipoaaibla  to  detormJJM  the  minu  baiifht  firom  paaMa 

JN'o.  10  ia  the  mutt  eastern  pass  measured  by  Webb.  Takklacolc  is  at  the  Dorthera  foot  ijtf  the  rsofs 
In  Chioenno  "nirtarr.  Bat  twyoud  Takklacote  another  ran^  must  be  rroeeed  before  we  ean  amv* 
■t  the  valtcy  or  the  Maocaroar  lako,  and  at  the  station  of  Gordon  or  Gbarewdhoon,  the  aheda  <d  a 
Chiueae  deputy.— A'o.  3  Uea  to  the  W.  of  this,  and  is  the  hig^hest  pass  crossed  hitherto  unci  to  ttal 
attained  by  Dr  GeranL— A'o.  8  was  not  rroewd  tiU  }93n,    It  Uea  E.  of  the  Nitee  paM.  and  a  dsy^ 

i  Journey  N.  of  Milam  vHtaifu  in  the  purgomyih  of  Jawabir,  the  moat  northem  statioa  of  the  Juwehir 

Bbotiyai.    As  Heirbert  was  ujiable  from  iodiepaiitioiD  to  scale  this  pass,  hia  aact8taiiit«  captain  Meoaan. 

Ivanoed  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  loftier  thm  thoae  of  Nitee  and  Takklacote  crossed  b j  Wtbfew   It 

^ii  on  the  road  to  Gortope  or  Gcrtolch ;  and  b«tiraeu  it  and  this  pasa  are  several  rid^ ea  of  equal  ctefv 
IkMU  The  whole  space  Is  deAtitute  of  regetatloD,  the  road  being  for  one  march  on  this  aidt  of  Ihs 
pase  more  than  1000  feet  abore  tliat  \lm  whttre  Bhrubs  of  any  Kind  are  found.  This  pan  ia  praeticaids 
Only  tu'o  moQths  in  the  year.  During  the  rest  it  Is  blocked  up  by  the  aoow.  Notwithstandinf  (he 
d^nirultiirs  of  tho  joiimey,  however,  thiji  is  tlie  mnat  frequented  pass  throughout  the  whol*  raflfeby 
the  BboUya  tiaders.  It  ia  coniput^^i  timt  above  70Qi)  ilieep,  the  only  beasto  of  borden  uaed  in  the 
BimoJaya  couotrj,  pv&i  this  mountain  onrmally,  intporttng  about  9  or  10,000  maunda  of  nit  and  bonx. 
Bere  we  have  another  proof  amongst  many  of  the  absurdity  of  determiniug  by  mere  lataCude  ttie  Infe- 
rior line  of  perpetual  snow,  as  at  tliis  elevation  of  17,790  feet  tin)  pass  is  two  months  free  from  snow^ 
to.  4  tcAda  from  the  voUoy  of  Soringnaura,  over  ttie  range  to  the  N.  W.  into  the  Spevteo  at  Hadaol 
loiuly  didii  ult,  as  Oerard  exp^^Henred  to  hi«  cost  in  the  commenoement  of  Septenthar 
10  ipasa  of  NeiluQg,  from  the  soured  of  the  Dhnspa  to  the  Jliannevie.  was  not  attempted  by 
18  pcraons  had  perialutd  in  thu  attempt  some  time  previous.     Mr  G.  J.  Gerard  had  two  ot  k 

r^canta  firoien  to  death  in  mid-day  in  the  Shotui  psss,  ivheu  be  crossed  it  in  September,  1820. 

table-No.  iil 

fiXS&TIOXS  rKOU  WHICH  TIIX  KLFTATlO^'ft  OF  THE  HIMArUTA  WIRE  DrnCRUUriD 
aV  WEOO,  UOI»CSON,  AKD  HERBEKT, 

14,302 

IffiEB 
1S,I4& 

.  10J02 
9.«71 
KMI 


canda, 
'C^andp(H>r, 
Chandra  Badamnv 


Burat, 
Bhadn^, 
Bi>e)i>thee,    * 
Calematb, 
Gangolee,     . 
Jyturk,  . 
Sehattmnpoor^ 
Afaolghor, 


Yet  lofty  as  the  Himalaya  is,  we  dare  not  absolutely  pronouoee  it  to  l>o  tbe 

ighest  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Tliere  h  reason  to  belieye  that  the  C«*n- 

'tral  and  Norlbcra  Hiinalaya,  or  the  Caillaa  aiid  tlie  Mooz  Taglcr,  are  still 

more  atupendouB*'      It  ia   »aid  that  gnoisa  is  the  preralent  rock  in  the 

'  Atthaitfli  there  wiu  little  aaow  when  Mooirroft  crmaed  the  Uimalnya,  and  noiir 

ftrhi^rt  M'^-Ln  vl$lte<!  U»  the  Caillas  ridge  wiia  covered  with  it.     A  mnjfp  of  «f*ip.'rid4m!» 

Ml), 11  Mo»»rtr«ft,  when  il«'*ceriding  th(»  Nitw  pnm,  to  Dahn,  > 

j  U!s,  whiif^i-  nlf;if^<l  j«iJe»  niul  siimmit*  w«*rf«  up]iaretitly  very  thi  ! 

v^    1-   ..      In  cfuasijig  the  gorgea  of  the  Cailhis,  on  the  I6th  aud  Kith  *>;  .r,„T>  "*• 
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Himalaya*  Tliis  w,  however,  aa  yet,  but  mere  coDJecture,  aa  the  geological 
cuEipositioii  of  that  range  has  Wen  but  very  partially  examinetl  by  niinuml' 
©gists.  If  it  be  aflirme*Jj  from  the  want  of  [^anile,  that  tlie  Hiuialaya  is 
not  a  primitive  range,  bnt  one  of  eecondary  rormatiion,  to  use  the  laii«^uage 
of  tlie  W' erneriau  yctiool,  the  saioe  way  be  affimieil  of  the  Andes.  Sand- 
stone has  been  found  at  16,700;  aonnonitea  at  1G,500 ;  and  limestone 
Bt  upwaids  of  20,000  feet  of  elevation. 

This  immense  niountainous  lit'lt  is  composed  of  two  regions, — the 
Bnowy  and  the  woody;  and  in  of  varioua  brendtha.  That  of  ilio  woody 
region  ia  60  miles  of  average  depth ;  the  enowy  i»  from  70  to  80  niilet 
broad,  and  ia  aeeu  at  immense  dintaHL'ea  ;  namely,  from  Puttm,  Anopahere, 
the  plains  of  Fannipat  and  Karnnw!,  places  varying  from  180  to  226 
miles  distance.  From  Patua  they  appear  as  a  continuoua  line  of  snowy 
eliSi^f  extending  through  two  puiritD  of  tbo  compass ;  while  at  an  equal 
distance,  Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  the  Andes,  i»  seen  m  a  shigle  point, 
the  rest  of  the  Cordillenis  being  invisible.  The  Himalayan  glens,  for  the 
most  part,  run  perpendiiular  to  the  range,  or  from  N.N*£.  and  N-E.  to 
y.S.W.  and  S.W*  The  face  exposed  to  the  N-W.  Is  invariably  rugged, 
and  the  opposite  one  facing  the  IS>E.  is  ahelviiig.  On  the  declivity  towajda 
tbe  NAV*  tlie  trees  grow  at  elevations  several  hundred  feet  higher  tlian  tijose 
on  the  opposite  face.  The  general  height  of  the  forest  on  the  southern  taee 
of  the  Himalaya  is  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  oaks  and 
pineti  reach  tliat  altitude  ;  birches  ascend  a  few  feet  higher  ;  and  juniper  has 
fjeen  seen  growing  at  13,300  feet  of  elevation.  The  extreme  height  of  culti- 
vation on  the  southern  slope  is  10,000  feet ;  the  highest  habitation  9,50U> 
On  the  northeni  slope  vidages  are  found  at  13,000  feet;  cultivation  at 
l:l,GOU  ;  fine  birch  trees  at  14,000 ;  and  furze  at  17,000.  Further  E., 
towurcls  lake  Manasarovara,  crops  and  bushes  thrive  at  still  gieater  eleva- 
tioiiti.  Throughout  the  Himalaya  it  is  said  that  little  granite  has  yet  been 
detected ;  the  most  extensive  rock  being  gneiss  ;  a  circumstance  which,  if 
true,  will  we  suppose,  lead  geologists  to  assert,  that  the  present  Himalayas, 
vast  as  they  are,  are  but  secondary  to  sonke  more  mighty  formation  that 
once  existed,  or  may  still  exist.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  volcanoes 
occur  in  the  whole  couise  of  this  chain ;  but  we  subjoin  in  a  note  an  ac- 
count of  some  volcanic  appearances,  extracted  from  a  letter  in  Dr  Brew- 
ster's 'Journal  of  Science/ dated  Thoonke  Purneali,  13th  June,  lHii5.* 
The  chief  mineral  productions  hitherto  fuund  in  this  chain  are:  sulphur, 
alum,  plumbago,  bitumen,  gypsum,  potstone,  borax,  rock-salt,  gold  dust, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  manganese. 

fixwt  at  niirht  was  intense  i  beds  nf  frmxn  snow  fiUtrd  the  r» vines,  wliile  splashes  of 
half-iiitflte*!  snow  wvrv  found  tn  varlouA  filacer.  On  the  N.  Ride  of  the  Mjiiiiaruvam 
lalket  tt  ariuwed  fro-ui  midiiight  till  nine  o'clock  iu  the  morning  of  the  Ulth  August, 
and  Ibe  tenti  wri-e  covnreil  two  inchi;»  deep  with  it.  Mr  Webb — who  vfi-wtHl  iht?  table. 
land  runumg  between  thu  Himulnya  knd  ihi*  Cl^iUa-s  tVom  the  nurtheni  i«]'uj«^ctit>ii  ct 
the  Nitett  yuan — calculated  its  l*>wt*Ht  part,  ©r  the  bed  of  tliP  Sutluj,  tu  be  Hjif-H  feet 
above  the  sea,  nnd  only  1971  ttet  lower  than  hli  station,  from  which  the  rirer  wm  15 
miles  in  direct  diatttnee.  This  lndicHt«  a  vei*y  gi^diial  mid  comparatively  tiiiiall  de- 
Aiteiii,  and  also  the  superior  altitude  of  the  C^Uiu  ndge,  which  appeared  »tupcud«u« 
though  elevated  frum  eo  lofty  a  base, 

*  The  mninataiti  In  which  these  volcanic  appearances  were  di^coren^d  U  one  of  the 
highlit  in  the  Purneah  dlstrii't,  and  is  visibli-  uwcasioually  from  thn  eastern  side  of  the 
Jiurhamx>oolrr,  S.  of  the  Garrow  hilts,  nnd  also  from  iJhotigilpore*  **  Several  y»  ar* 
ago,"  !Kiy«  the  writer,  "  when  ••xamiiiing  ihh  pefik  t'ri>m  Detnhuita,  wiih  a  good  te?e- 
bcupe,  1  ob^erveil  a  sjnj^uhir  looking  fi$»«ure  in  the  »<ide  of  it  so  remiirkahlo,  that  1  took 
aiketnh  of  it  at  the  time.  1  ihink  it  i»  highly  proboblo  that  thU  i.  an  extiiiguiiitie>d 
cralcr;  and  if  the  smoke  actuidly  proceeds  from  a  volcano^  it  may  even  be  the  uue  lu 
action,  as  it  ift  on  the  E.  «lde  of  the  peak,  and  the  peak  ml|^ht  vv%n«.\>.\  CtA^^  v9vaa^>**A 
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The  Ghauh.^  After  the  Himalaya,  there  are  hardly  any  oiber  inono- 
taini  In  India,  that  will  bear  being  mentioned,  aa  forming  any  thing  like 
charactenstic  general  features  of  this  region.  The  chain  of  hilU  commonly 
described  under  the  appellation  of  the  Eastern  GhauU,  commences  in  the 
S.  abont  N*  lat.  IT  20',  to  the  N,  of  the  Cavery»  and  extends  with  little 
intemiptiou  or  companitire  denalion  from  a  straight  line,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Krishna,  in  N.  lat.  16%  separating  the  two  Caraatics ;  the  one  named 
the  Camalic  Balaghaut  (the  true  Carnatic) ;  the  other  the  Carnatic  Pay- 
eenghaut,  extending  along:  the  coaat  of  CoromandeL*  The  exact  height 
of  this  ridge  along  its  whole  course  has  not  been  ascertained,  which  is  ra- 
ther extraordinary ;  but  its  general  elevation  is  known  to  be  considerably 
lesH  than  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  About  the  latitude  of  Madras, 
which  is  the  highest  part,  it  is  ealimaled  at  3,000  feet ;  and  the  table-knd 
of  Bangalore,  towards  Ooscottah,  which  is  within  the  chain,  is  more  ^^— 
aaOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  rivers  that  have  their 
in  the  upper  table-land  universally  decline  towards  the  E.,  it  proyes 
superior  elevation  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  they  are  by  far  the 
abrupt  in  tlieir  ascent.  The  geology  of  thewj  mountains  is  very  m\ 
fectly  known ;  but  the  chief  rock  is  said  to  be  a  granite,  consisting 
feldspar  and  quai'tz,  with  dark  ^een  miea,  in  a  small  proportion  to  the 
other  two  ingredients.  The  rocks  appear  stratified;  but  the  strata  are 
very  much  broken  and  confused. — The  chain  of  the  Western  GhanU  is 
better  defined  than  the  other,  as  it  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Tuptee  or  Surat  river,  where,  however,  it  does  not  terminate  in  a  pomi  or 
prornontf^ry ;  but  departing  from,  its  meridional  course,  it  bends  eastward 
in  a  wavy  line  parallel  to  that  river,  and  is  afterwards  lost  among  the  hiUi 
in  the  neighbourhoc»d  of  Boorlianpoor.  In  its  line  along  the  Tuptee^  \\m 
ridge  forms  several  ghauts  or  passes,  frtJin  whicli  there  is  a  descent  into  lh« 
low  land  of  Candeish,  In  their  whole  extent  tlie  Western  Ghauts  include 
13  flegrees  of  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  a  break  in  the  ridge,  about 
1 6  miles  wide,  in  the  latitude  of  Puniany,  through  which  the  river  Faultily 

being  seen  fram  the  southward.  In  the  early  part  of  FfUruary*  18£5»  early  in  tha 
morniag,  j(i<it  aii  the  sun  ru»e  ubove  ttt«  horizon,  I  ub««rrviM|  a  thick  cloud,  apparently 
amoki!,  rising  perpenilicukrly  from  the  hi^fai-st  puint  of  (he  Tnnuntaio,  w^hich,  after 
Biic«udiii|^  tu  »  cuTiHicJIerahle  height  in  a  dcii-He  ccilumu,  took  ari  i>ast«r|y  directiofi  fron 
thif  upper  put  &i  it,  Ha  if  it  haul  lf«en  carried  atray  by  tbe  wiud,  detncbed  parts  of  it 
beinf  separated  liku  small  whit«  crlouda.  The  culuuin  of  amoke  continued  to  eshibii 
the  name  aspect  as  when  it  was  first  Becii>  and  exactly  resembled  the  smokt:  of  a  fierw 
fire,  afiter  aaceodiug  far  above  the  iulluence  of  the  prapeUing  power.  At  this  time  tb* 
atmoapbere  wan  beautifully  cli^ar  fur  many  ■ucocMire  day«  j  and  the  appearance  above 
deecribed  contiiutfd  precisely  the  same,  only  at  times  the  column  of  amoke  aeemed  to 
beliu^er  and  mon-  deji!u;  than  at  others,  but  always  rising  straight  up,  as  if  iitshin^ 
from  a  crater,  and  the  top  always  ditiperaiiig  in  the  air  un  reaching  a  certain  height. 
Figure  to  your«!lt  a  vast  rolumn  of  smoke  rushing  violently  from  the  flu«-  of  a  ttrimf 
fumaoe,.  bbck  at  the  bottom,  and  burninj?  clearer  its  it  iMcends^and  the  wind  dispeniag 
the  top  of  the  shaft  wh«n  it  riiie»  above  die  iulluence  of  the  fire^  atid  you  will  hjiire  IH 
appearanoe  in  a  few  words.  The  peak  on  which  this  phesiiomenon  is  seen,  is  that  re- 
markable rocky  one  duM  N.  of  limi^apaiuiL>e,  and  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  range 
from  thetioe.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  it  really  h(>  a  v(t^?ano,  the  crater  is  situated 
on  the  N.  aide  of  the  bi|i;hest  point,  because,  when  the  smoke  was  seen,  the  peak  mi 
our  side  was  distinctly  visible,  and  the  smoke  seemed  to  me  behind  it  It  is  probabk 
that  some  lowpr  eminence,  concealed  from  us  by  the  highest  point,  may  be  the  Hal  of 
it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  betieve  that  the  appearanoea  now  described  caii  Brin  £naai 
a  cloud,  as  it  ii  not  usual  for  clouds  to  retain  tke  very  same  form  and  shape  Un  miKiKln 
together,  nor  to  appear  in  the  same  identical  spot  The  summits  of  oil  the  other  ptsha 
remained  clear  and  bright  aa  usual  during  the  whole  time  that  the  sinuk«  waa  o^ 
served." 

*  The  terni  ghnut  prop«vly  ttigntties  a  pasi  through  a  range  *f  hi|;h  hills,  but  ths 
name  has  been  transferred  to  the  mouatainous  c:haiyi»  that  Kupport  the  Central  table* 
luiid  In  the  S.  of  Jndi^. 
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flow«  to  the  Western  ocenii  from  tlie  proTioce  of  CoimUatoor.  Tlieir  tlia- 
tance  from  tlie  eeanL'oast  ia  seUloni  more  than  7D  mileH,  ^'omroonly  afxiat 
40 ;  and  ihey  are  frequently  visible  from  the  Bea»  to  which,  between  Bar- 
celore  and  Miijaoa,  they  approach  within  »ix  milefl.  The  Westeni  Ghaut 
mouiitniua  are  in  general  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  higher  than  those  of  the 
EaHtem  Ghauts,  and  several  are  from  5,000  to  6^000  feet  shore  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Tlie  peak  of  mount  Subramani,  on  tlie  frontiers;  of  Coorg,  has 
been  estimated  at  ^,6 1 1  feet. 

Neelghen-ff  Mountains,'^  The  Nii-gkiH^  or  *  Blue  monntain^,'  were 
scarcely  known  to  the  Britiah  public  beforo  the  year  1 B 1 9,  when  some 
account  of  them  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Indian  journals.  These 
mountains  are  situated  to  the  N.W,  of  Coimbatoor,  about  1 1  degrees  from 
the  equator.  They  extend  nearly  40  mih^  in  length  by  \b  or  20  in 
breadth,  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Crhauts.  The  following  are  the  barometrical  heigbts  of  some  stations 
aboi'e  the  level  of  the  sea :  Jackanaity  5,659  feet ;  Jaciallt/^  5,970  feet ; 
Dimhuthfy  6,041  feet ;  Ooia  Kamund^  6,416  feet;  and  Moorxhoorti  Bet, 
8,800  feet.  In  equality  and  salubrity  of  temperature,  this  region  sui^^asse* 
any  other  of  the  Indian  continent.  The  avei-age  range  of  the  therniom<'ter 
is  about  30"  below  that  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel. 
The  maximum  beat  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  during  14  months,  was  68"  Fah- 
renheit ;  ai*d  the  average  for  the  year  56^" ;  whilst  the  extreme  variation 
waw  only  I'i*".  During  tlie  prevalence  <ii  both  monsoons  very  boisteron^ 
and  unpleasaTit  weather  is  occaaionally  experienced.  The  nights  are  uni- 
forudy  cold,  and  the  ground  often  appeara  covered  witfi  hoar  front.  The 
fatal  cholera  h&a  never  ascended  tbeae  mountains.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  thii^  dii^trict  is  itB  freedom  from  jungle  and  morasses.  The  general 
Bcenery  presents  very  little  of  that  bleak,  rugged,  and  barren  appearance 
which  Ih  common  to  most  other  mountainous  regions ;  the  sidi'.s  of  the 
mountain.^  are  occasionally  hare^  but  more  frequently  covered  with  fine 
graafi,  a  rich  profui^ioti  of  plants--<-Tnany  of  them  familiar  to  a  European 
eye— and  a  short  brushwood ;  numeroua  atreanas  meander  through  the 
valleyN,  and  the  gentle  dectivitiea  are  adorned  with  patches  of  cultivation. 

RiVEHS.]  The  glory  of  Hindoatan,  it  has  been  remarked,  consists  in  ita 
noble  rivers ;  indeed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  name  of  the  Punjauh, 
or  '  Lmul  of  streams,'  which  the  natives  apply  to  a  bujiiII  portion  of  the 
north,  is  descriptive  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Persia,  the  neighbouring  kingdom  on  the  W.  The 
great  rivers  of  India  too,  have  tliis  peculiarity,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
lie  upon  levels,  or  flow  along  very  gentle  declivitiea,  and  possess  a  great 
depth  of  water,  go  that  they  may  easily  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  communicatiouBj  and  instead  of  tearing  up  and  devas- 
tating the  country  during  the  rainy  season,  as  in  Africa,  they  nearly  over- 
flow it  with  a  fertilizing  influence. 

The  Indus.J  The  Indua^  the  first  river  beginning  from  the  W.,  was 
the  earliest  known  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  It  is  mww  ascertained  to  have 
its  Bource  on  the  N.or  Tibet  Bide  of  the  Cailaia  branch  of  the  Himalaya,  in 
Sr  22'  N,  lat.,  and  80"  55'  E.  long.,  nearly  23  mdcs  to  the  S.  of  Gortope, 
and  350  S.  E.  of  Ladauk  or  Leh,  whither  it  bends  its  course  under  the  Tibetian 
appellations  of  the  Sing-Kee-choOt  and  Eckung-choo,  between  the  opposite 
ranges  of  the  Cailas  and  the  Mooz-Tagler.  Eighteen  cosses,  or  36  Eug^^i 
lish  road  miles  N«E.  of  I*adauk,  it  receives  a  laige  stream  called  the  JShant" 
rook;  which  originates  in  the  Moox-Tagler,   15  marches  N.  of  Ladaukv 
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and  18  S.  of  Yarkuml  in  Kashgar.  Beyond  tins  junction  we  know  notbing 
of  the  course  of  ttie  Indus,  nor  at  what  point  it  chang:e8  hn  line  of  coan« 
from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  as  Izzet  Oollali  s  latitudes  are  manifeHtly  erroneouak, 
m  in  the  ca&e  of  Lndauk,  which  he  has  placed  3  degreai  too  far  N.  AH 
we  know  is,  that  at  some  point  to  the  N,W.  of  Draus  it  changes  its  coui>e 
to  the  8.W,,  piercing  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  in  its  progress,  and  re- 
ceiving the  Abba  Seen  from  the  N,W,,  100  miles  to  the  N.  of  Attoi-k 
in  direct  distance.  A  little  above  Atiock  it  receives  the  rapid  river 
of  Canfmi  romitij^  from  tho  W.  Juat  above  the  junction  of  the  Caabol, 
the  Indus  has  been  forded  during  the  dry  months,  but  that  is  looked  upon 
ah  an  exploit  even  here,  and  there  is  no  other  point  between  the  gorge  of 
the  Hiiuloo-Koosh  and  the  Arahinn  hea,  where  even  an  elephant  can  croai 
the  Indus  without  swimming.  The  Caubul  is  a  large  river,  draining  the 
Bouthern  slope  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh,  for  nearly  4'00  miles  in  longttnde,  and 
having  one  branch  (lint  extenda  nearly  300  miles  beyoml  the  raountjuns. 
It  is  fordable  in  jnany  places  in  the  dry  weather.  The  ancients  appear  lo 
have  regarded  it  as  the  true  Indua.  A  ft^w  miles  below  Attock,  the  billi 
approach  close  to  the  Intlus  ;  and  the  flitrenm,  confined  between  tw^o  oppot- 
ing  walls  of  rock,  rushes  through  a  channel  of  150  yards  in  breadth,  wi^b^I 
&»toui»hiiig  velocity  and  tremendous  noise.  At  Neelauli,  15  miles  1owh|I^| 
down,  it  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  in  breadth.  It  now 
winds  with  great  violence  through  the  hills  for  about  60  miles,  in  a  deep 
channel  during  the  dry  season,  until  it  comes  to  the  remarkable  salt  range 
of  mountains  which  extends  across  the  valley  of  the  Indus  N.W.  and  S.En 
for  abuut  200  mitea,  in  the  average  lat.  of  33°.  At  Karabaugh,  incorrect- 
ly written  Calalnmgh^  it  is  380  yardu  wide  and  very  tranquil,  but  very 
deep  and  Bwift.  Thence  to  the  ocean,  the  Indus  fiowB  across  plains,  over 
which  its  broatl  and  expanded  stream  is  poured  in  many  chanueU,  which 
alteraately  meet  and  separate.  At  Miittenda  Kote  it  receives  the  Punj* 
nudy  or  combined  stream  of  the  Acesincs  or  Chumtubj  the  ffi/daspes  or 
Ifiyhinif  the  Hi/druvicx  or  Ratmec^  the  llt/phasis  or  Bet/ah,  and  the  //y- 
sudriix  or  StiiiuJ,  which,  though  a  large  body  of  water,  is  not  one-haJf 
the  volume  of  the  Indus.^'  Below  ibis  confluence,  the  Indus  mns  S.W. 
into  Sinde,  and  enters  the  sea  70  English  milea  below  Tatta,  in  one  vast 
channel,  12  milea  broad,  and  so  deep  that  a  first  rate  man-of-war  may  nail 
to  Lai  lory  bunder,  30  miles  up.  The  Indus,  indeed,  forms  a  delta  above 
Hydrabad,  a  rmmber  of  brandies  parting  from  the  main  stream,  and  enter- 
ing the  sea  by  different  channels ;  yet  these  are  comparatively  of  no  ac- 
count, being  mere  creeks.  In  the  annual  inundation,  the  Indus  expand* 
to  a  breadth  of  IS  milea  in  the  flat  country ;  from  Miittenda  Kote,  up  to 
Ouch,  where  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  unite,  a  distance  of  70  mile«, 
the  interval  between  the  Indus  and  Punjnud  is  only  10  miles  across,  and 
the  whole  space  is  one  vast  fiheet  of  water,  resembling  a  sea.  The  tides 
are  not  perceptible  higher  up  than  60  or  65  miles ;  but  from  the  sea  to 
Lahore— a  distance  of  760  geographical  miles — the  Indus  ia  navigable 
for  veaacls  of  200  tonR.  The  Indus  h  called  in  Sanscrit,  the  Sindhu  or 
Sindkusy  and  by  the  Persians,  the  Auh  Sindc.  From  Attock  to  Moultan, 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  Attock  ;  and  farther  down  that  of  Shoor :  but  it 
ia  generally  known  to  Asiatics,  by  the  name  of  the  Sittdef — a  name  not 
unknown  to  Pliny,  who  says,  "  Indus  incolin  Sindtis  appellatus."  Anotlier 
name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known,  is  tlie  Niiab  or  Neciaid}^  tlial 

*  Ak  thi>  andentM  entered  India  by  the  ford  of  Attock,  and  traversal  the  plalu  of 
Punjsub  lowBrdii  the  GimgHi,  tho^  rivers  \v«re  known  to  and  named  by  tneau 
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(lie  *  Blue  river,*  a  ntiine  whicli  appears  to  have  been  given  also  to  the  Cau- 
bul  river. 

The  Punjmtdr\  Hie  five  irilmtary  iwera  which  unite  in  tJie  Punj- 
iiml,  and  p^ve  name  to  the  Punjauh,  are  equal  to  the  largest  riverji  in 
Europe,  They  discharge  t!ie  rain  which  falls,  and  the  snow  which  riielta 
upon  the  mounlain*i,  frfim  the  |ia.sft,  by  which  the  Indus  enterm  the  plains  to 
the  lake  of  Uawan's  Head,  on  the  confines  of  Tibet,  a  range  of  about  500 
milea.^ — Tlie  firsts  proceptling  from  the  Indus  eastward,  is  the  I/iyium,  Be- 
hut,  or  Vidtuia^  the  Hf/daspet  of  tlje  tireeka.  It  takes  its  use  in  tlie 
S.E,  corner  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  throug^h  which  it  flovvM,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  500  uVdes,  unite.s  with  the  Ckunaub  or  Chcftauh^  the 
Acemtex  of  the  Greeks, — The  Chunaith^  the  ki^at  in  size  of  the  five, 
rises  on  the  opposite  mde  of  the  same  summit  t!iat  gives  rise  to  the  Ihfjlttm,. 
Although  the  Ihylutii  and  tins  river  flow  for  some  lime  very  near  lo  each 
other,  and  consequently  meet  at  a  small  angle,  their  junction  is  attended  with 
g^reat  noiae  and  violence, — a  circumstance  iiotic4*d  by  the  historians,  both 
of  Alexander  and  Timour.  The  banks  of  the  Chunaub  are  low  and  well 
wooded. — About  forty  miles  below  tFie  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  the  unit- 
eil  current  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rauisec,  Ravey,  Iravati^  or  Htfdratdcs 
of  the  Greeks,  Tliis  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  rivers^  hut  its  lengtli  is  con- 
siderable. It  issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  upper  Lahore*  Un- 
less where  it  stag  nates »  the  Kauvee  is  no  where  much  above  500  yards 
BcroHs,  and  m  the  dry  season  it  does  tiot  exceed  40. — -The  conjoined  rivers 
now  roll  past  the  city  of  Moultan,  in  one  \i^l  and  rapid  stream,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Chunaub.  Nearly  100  miles  below  Moultan  it  is  joined 
hy  the  utiiled  waters  of  the  Biyah  and  the  'Sufhff. — The  Bc^ak,  ripasa^ 
or  ancit^nt  river  of  Ilf/phastSf  rises  m  the  mountains  of  Kooloo,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  350  uiiles  joins  the  Sutluj, — The  SuthtJ,  SHtuteJe^ 
Shetaoderj  or  Satadnty  tlje  Zaradrits  or  Hi/sudms  of  the  ancients,  has  ita 
aource  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  perhaps  iu  the  Uawan's  Mead  and  some 
mdjoining  lakes.  It  flows  at  first  almost  due  W,  and  then  S.,  bounding 
the  province  of  Laliore  on  the  E.  Some  have  considered  this  stream  to 
be  the  real  Hi/daspcs  of  the  Greeks.  The  course  of  the  Sutluj,  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  to  where  the  Beyah  joins  it,  may  be  estimated  at 
above  500  miles,  and  their  joint  course  to  the  Indus  about  400  more.  The 
converging  of  so  many  large  rivers,  necessarily  insure  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  in  this  quarter ;  and  accordingly,  the  dtxths^  or  narrow  portion  of 
land  between  those  rivers  near  their  junctions,  have  always  in  ti^nquil  and 
peaceable  times  been  famous  for  tiieir  cultivation  and  produce. 

The  Ganges,^  The  Ganges  if*  the  next  river  that  claims  our  attention. 
Although  not  the  largest,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  highly 
venerated  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Webb, 
Haper,  Moorcroft,  Eraser,  and  Hod^on,  the  sources  of  tliis  river  in  all  the 
niapo — from  that  of  the  Lamas  down  to  that  of  Arrowsmith — were  repre- 
aented  as  lying  far  up  in  Tibet»  hi  the  Kentaisse  range,  from  which  two 
streams  were  made  to  flow  westward  iu  parallel  courses.  The  southern 
branch  was  traced  to  the  lake  of  Mapana,  called  Mansaroiyara,  or  *  the 
sacred  lake,*  by  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  and  Afdpung  by  iMoorcroft,  who 
visited  this  spot  in  181 2.  It  was  thence  conducteih  aftor  a  verj^  short  course, 
into  another  lake  to  the  W.  of  it,  called  Lankat  by  the  Lamas,  Lankke 
Dhe  in  Tiefentaller,  and  Rhawan  Head  by  MoorcrofL  ITiis  southern 
stream,  called  Lanktshou,  and  afterwards  Ganga,  or  *the  river,'  after 
iting  from  these  lakes,  was  made  to  vm\  v«v^  i'^x  \xi  vVwt'^  *,  i^ksswaftX'^si 
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hkT  as  [Vlaunt  KanteU  llie  eastern  frontier  of  Caahmere*  where  it  was  joined 
by  tlie  nortbern  liraocb,  wbioh  had  pursued  an  equally  long  courae^  aod 
passed  to  the  S.  of  Ladauk.  The  tinitetl  stream  was  there  represented  as 
piercing  the  Ilitrialaya  about  100  B.  inilea  to  the  S.E.  of  their  junction^ 
and  falling  into  a  vast  basin  at  the  foot  of  that  awful  range.  This  cireni 
was  called  the  Upper  Gmigouiri^  or  '  cows  mouth ;  and  placed  by  Tiefis* 
tai«r,  m  36*^  N»  lat.,  and  by  Rennel  in  33^  N.  laL  From  this  spot  the  rirer 
WW  delineated  as  running  S.B.  to  Deupraai^,  where  it  met  the  A/ucknun- 
dra  from  the  E»  By  such  repreaentations  of  its  coune  and  source,  a  stream 
whicfi  iH  now  known  to  emanate  from  the  S>  slope  of  Himalaya,  and  to  be 
not  larger  at  Gangoutri  than  a  tolerable  mouutain-bum — aa  it  would  b« 
termed  in  Scotland — was  made  to  have  a  course  of  1,1^0  miles  tltnntgb 
Tibet,  by  the  Lamaa*  map,  and  BOQ  mtlee  of  a  mountatnona  course^  by 
Rennel.  The  two  streatus  represented  in  the  Lama^^'  map,  as  forming  the 
dourcej)  of  the  Ganges,  are  now  known  to  be  those  of  the  Sutluj  and  I 
— the  latter  rising  to  the  N.  of  the  Cailas,  and  the  former  from  tlie 
the  angle  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  the  Himalaya  with  the  Cailas,  By  tie 
laboui^  of  our  scientific  countrymen  in  Hindostan  it  has  been  most  certaioljr 
ascertained  that  the  Ganges  has  its  origin  in  two  mountain-streams,  whicb 
unite  at  Deupraag,  called  the  Bn^hi/rcU^  or  Bftagirathi,  and  the  Alncknun- 
dra  or  Alalmunda,  Of  these  two,  the  latter  is  the  larger  body  of  water.  The 
moat  distant  aources  of  these  two  streams^  however,  namely  the  «AA4i»nmf 
and  Daufit  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  their  origin.  The  origin  of  the  Bha- 
gyreit^  is  in  tlie  very  ilepths  of  the  great  Himalaya*  in  a  fast  semicirctilar 
ralley  or  hollow  confined  within  the  five  mighty  peaks  of  the  Hoodrw 
Uinmlit^  otlierwise  tlenrfhiinated  Maliadeva  Calins;aj  or  *  the  tltronie  of 
Mahadeva.'  On  both  aides  the  incipient  stream  is  bounded  by  immenM 
rock«i,  and  in  front,  over  the  deljotiche,  h  an  immense  wall  of  soow  perfectly 
perpendicular,  and  300  feet  tliick  from  the  bed  of  tlie  stream  to  the  smmnic. 
This  collection  of  snow,  the  accumulation  of  age*,  ia  completely  frozen  and 
solid,  and  composed  of  successivt;  layers  aeveral  feet  thick,  each  seemingly 
the  rsmains  of  a  fall  of  snow  in  a  eeparate  year.  Froni  the  brow  of  thi* 
eurious  wall  of  snow,  and  imraiHliately  above  the  outlet  of  the  stream,  large 
hoary  icicl€^«i  depend.  These  an  illiterate  Bramin  who  accompanied  captain 
Hodgwon  from  Gangoutri,  called  *  the  hair  of  Mahadeva',  wheuce  the 
Ganges  h  said  iu  the  Shasters  to  Sow.  It  is  to  this  extraordinary  ovllet 
tfiat,  in  Hodgson's  opinion,  the  appellation  of  *  the  eow'a  mouth*  is  aptly 
given.  The  height  oP  the  snow-arch  is  jusl  sutHricnt  to  let  the  stream  pav 
under  it.  Masi^e^i  of  snow  wei^  falling  on  all  sides  wlien  Hodgson  visited 
it  in  1617,  and,  little  ttme  being  left,  he  could  do  no  more  than  measwre  the 
aize  of  the  stream  at  its  outlet.  The  mean  breadth  was  27  fe«t ;  the 
greatest  depth  18  inches,  and  the  shaHowe^t  0  or  10.  Tliis  outlet  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Ganges  to  the  eye  of  the  curious  traveller. 
Zealous  to  procet^d  beyond  thia  tremendous  spot,  Hodgson  was  neverthe* 
^  less  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  having  frequently  sunk  in  snow. 
The  height  of  this  first  appearance  of  tho  Ganges  was  estimated  by  the  ba- 
rometer at  12,914>  feet  above  the  level  of  Calcutta,  or  13,800  feet  above 
that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  a  neighbouring  peak  at  22,6^  fe«* 
above  the  same  level,  or  6,854  feet  above  the  level  of  this  point, 
course  of  the  J-hannemc^  or  Jakttee  Ganga,  which  joins  this  stream  at 
tamghattee,  16  milefl  W.  of  its  source,  is  parted  from  it  by  an  intervening 
ridge  uf  tlie  Himalaya}  and  rises,  according  to  native  report,  from  the  fool 
of  a  stupcnduuB  peaJi  called  Rccke  Soorslan^  15  day^'  journey  £.  of  BysaD* 
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ghatte,  or  12  days'  jouraey  farther  E.  than  that  of  the  Bbagyretty.  But  as 
the  cuuDtry  is  exces^iv^ely  mountaiiioiia,  these  CAnnut  be  estimated  at  mom 
than  ive  miles  each.  For  itie  first  30  miles,  the  coursr  of  the  Bhafz:yretty 
is  almost  due  \V.  to  Sookei-S  when  it  torus  to  the  S  ;  and,  after  perli>rming 
s  direct  course  of  70  English  milea  in  ihat  direction,  joins  the  Alueknundm 
at  Deupraag,  in  30^^  iV  N.  \&U  and  78^'  31'  E,  long.— Tlie  Uauii,  which 
was  tmeml  hy  Moorcroft  to  within  12  miles  of  it«  source,  ia  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Alntknundra,  aad  ia  a  much  larger  stream  than  the  Vialmu, 
being  40,  while  the  latter  ia  only  20  yards  broad.  Theaonrce  of  the  Danli 
Is  immediately  under  the  Iswt  and  moet  elevated  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  which 
8e[iarate8  Serinagur,  or  Gnrhwalt  from  the  Undesj  in  Little  Tibet,  not  far 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  paas  of  Nitee.  Al>OQt  10  miles  below  the  pas?,  it  i» 
joined  hy  the  Hirpangaly  fn*m  the  W.,  a  larger  stream  than  itself.  Imme- 
diately above  this  confluence  is  the  limit  of  trees-  After  the  union  of  the 
two  streams  at  Bissenpraag,  it  ih  called  the  Alucknundra ;  and  being  suc- 
ceshively  augmented  by  I  he  Mandacinly  the  Birfth  ihf*  Natidacni,  the  Pi«- 
datj  and  the  Oural  Gauga^  it  Jiecomes  a  large  and  rapid  streajn  at  Serinar 
gur,  where  it  is  80  yards  broad,  aji*!  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  \ow  water; 
hut  when  swollen,  the  whole  channel,  230  yard«  wide,  '\&  filled  from  Ride 
to  wide.  l*wenty  miles  below,  it  joina  the  Baghyretty  at  Deupraag.  the 
two  streams  being  respectively  112  nnd  H2  feet  broad;  and  rising, 
when  swollen  l>y  the  united  snowa,  to  40  and  47  feet  each  in  acblitional 
depthj  the  chiumets  bebig  mnch  confined.  Immediately  below  the  con- 
tluence,  the  conibiiied  stream,  now  denominated  the  Ganges,  is  SO  yard» 
widei^  and  very  deep.  The  source,  it  has  been  statetl,  lilts  an  elevation  of 
above  13,800  feet;  at  Hardwar,  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  in  29^  57'  lat., 
and  78"  2'  hmg ,  where  ihe  river  enter  tlie  plains  of  llindostan,  its  eleva- 
tion ia  tittle  more  than  1000  feet,  so  that  m  the  short  spere  of  about  20O 
miles,  the  Gauges  descends  nearly  thirteen  tiniea  as  much  as  in  all  the 
remainder  of  its  long  paasage  to  tlie  ocean,  a  distance  not  less  than 
1000  miles;"  hence  its  lake-like  appeArance  in  the  upper  pait  of  the 
valley.  From  Ilurdwar,  it  pursues  a  S.E.  course  to  the  sea — ita  pre- 
vioufi  course  having  been  W.S.W. — passing  by  the  ancient  cities  of 
Canoge,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Patna,  and  receiving  a»  it  flows  1 1  large 
rivers,  some  equalling  the  Rhine,  as  the  Jumna, Gogra^  Gumiuck^  Cttsa^  and 
Tccsta,  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  a  great  many  of  infe- 
rior note.  From  Hurdwar  to  Allaliabad,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna,  it 
ia  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wble.  After  their  junc- 
tion, the  breadth  is  progressive  tdl  it  ha-s  attained  a  width  of  three  miles, 
in  places  where  no  iatatids  intervene.  When  lowest,  the  principal  channel 
varies  from  400  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad ;  but  is  commonly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide*  Near  its  union  with  the  Jamna,  it  is  ford- 
able  in  some  places,  but  the  navigation  is  never  internipt4H|.  At  500 
miles  from  the  «ea,  the  channel  m  30  feet  deep  at  low  water.     Opposite 

^  The  desci'nt  from  Hardwftr  to  tbe  sea,  1000  lailee  io  direct  distance,  ia  estimated 
ftt  nint*  iiichfis  per  milt',  ur  750  ft'vt  ooUectivdj;  but  the  witidlfig«  are  so  ffreat,  aa  to 
iwince  tt  to  4  inches  p*T  inili«,  at  an  aTcn^e.  Fr*Tiii  wh^T**  it  Issum  frc#wi  the  anow  at 
tli«  toot  of  the  UofHlriKi^  Himola,  tbe  deawDt  oannot  hv  l«^fs  than  \m  feet  per  mile  to 
DiHiprjiag  ;  aud  allawiri^  lht>  wiiiding'*  to  dotiblt  the  disUtfir^'y  50  feet  per  milr.  Ita 
vel*M:ity  nt  Scrltiugiir  in  eight  miles  an  fjuur  ;  but  only  three  mlilin  an  hour  in  the  plsiins 
when  luw.  Wlieii  swelled,  bowcv«v  by  the  periodical  rains,  and  the  torrents  of  kiow 
frum  the  lofty  IliniiilayiL,  it  ruim  at  the  nite  of  six,,  atid  even  eight  mileii  per  hour,  in 
particular  liituatiofis  and  imder  certain  circurostances.  At  that  fleaM>n  the  vidleiic«  of 
the  ctirr«nt  freq^uently  undermine  the  banka^  aijd  sweeps  away  whole  fielda  and  qLul. 
tations. 
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tbe  niouth  of  the  Coaa,  at  Colgong,  300  miles  direct  distance  from  tlw 
eea,  the  navijiahle  stream  is  70  feet  deep.  At  220  miles  from  the  8ea, 
commences  the  delta  of  the  Gangef,— an  alluvial  tract,  twice  the  size  of 
thftt  of  the  Nile,  The  smallest  branch  of  the  river,  called  the  Hoagfy^ 
ruua  hy  Cbandprnogore  and  Calcutta,  into  the  sea  ;  whilst  the  principal 
utreain  flowing  S.E.  to  Dacca,  enters  the  gulf  of  Beni^il  80  miles  of  direct 
distance  I)t'low.  The  extreme  mouths  of  thin  inightv  stream  are  inter- 
eected  witli  woody  isles  called  Suntierbunds^  tlie  uaual  haunts  of  that  most 
feroitou^  of  all  ferocious  aiJimals,  the  Bengal  tyger.  ITie  Delta,  and  a 
iderable  tract  of  laud  above  it,  are  annually  inundated  ;  and  at  that 
JieBBOTL  present  the  appeanmce  of  a  vast  sea.  The  comparative  course  of 
this  river,  from  the  source  of  tlie  Dauli  to  its  junction  with  tlie  Burrajo- 
pooter,  is  about  1^170  English  uiileH  ;  mui  from  thence  to  the  aca  SO 
tDore;  being  in  alt  1,200  milea.  Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil 
composing  its  banks,  the  (ranges  has  in  the  lapnc  of  years  considerabliy 
iiliifted  ita  course.  In  tracing  the  coast  of  the  delta,  there  are  no  fewer 
8  openings,  each  of  which  appears  in  it«  turn  to  liave  been  the  pri 
mouth*  It  is  thought  that  the  (ianges  is  but  little  swelled  hy 
melting  of  the  Bnows,  but  ccinMiderahly  by  the  rains  which  fall  on  the 
mountains,  Tbe  sum  tot4il  of  its  rise  is  32  feel.  In  the  mounumn  the 
lains  begin  eai-ly  in  April ;  and  by  the  latter  end  of  July  all  ibe  lower 
parta  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  tbe  Ganges  and  Bnibinapootra  are  overflowed, 
the  inundation  spreading  more  than  100  miles  in  breadth. — ^The  proper 
name  of  tlm  Ganges,  in  the  language  of  Hiniiostan,  is  said  to  be  Fudda. 
hut  tbe  nver  is  Bacred  to  tbe  goddess  Gttnga,  the  daughter  of  mouiit 
llimavut. 

Tributaries  of  the  Ganges.^  In  a  njere  sketch  of  the  Ganges  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  enumerating  its  tributary  btreams.  The  largest 
branches  are  on  tbe  western  side,  and  have  their  source  within  60  miles  of 
the  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  bo  that  they  ai-e  really  larger  than  the 
Ganges  itself ;  but,  taking  tbe  aggregate*  tbe  greatest  body  of  water  flows 
from  the  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  on  the  E.  Of  tbe  branches  that  enter  the 
Ganges  on  tbe  left  &ide  t!ie  five  principal  are  :  tbe  Gogrdf  the  Gunduch^ 
the  Cosiif  the  Tet'&ta^  mul  the  Brakmopootra. 

The  BnthwiifHrntm,'}  The  Brnhniapootra,  commonly  written  Burram' 
fioofcr,  ia  a  niighty  river,  exceeding  the  Ganges  both  in  size  and  in  length 
of  course.  Of  its  exact  source  we  are  yet  ignorant,  although  we  possess  a 
good  deal  of  hypotheses  upon  the  subject.^  For  many  years  past  this 
river,  on  the  authority  of  major  llennell  and  captain  Turner,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  tbe  Sanpoo  of  Tibet ;  but  recent  dis- 
coveries have  tended  to  bring  this  conjecture  into  disrepute,  at  least  so  far 
as  refers  to  tbe  east<'rn  branch,  or  Luhit,  the  course  of  which  has  been 
traced  until  it  diminishes  to  a  shallow  rocky  stream,  broken  by  rapids, 
among  the  range  of  mountains  that  bound  Assam  to  tbe  N,E.  It  has  also 
been  aacertaiued  tfial  Ijrabmacoond  is  not  its  source.  Some  geographers, 
however,  expect  that  a  connexion  between  the  Brahmapootra  and  Sanpoo 
will  felill  be  established  by  means  of  tbe  Dihon/^i  or  western  branch ;  but 
tliis  appears  improbable,  both  from  tbe  inconsidei-able  size  of  tbe  Dihong 
at  tbe  furthest  puint  to  which  it  has  been  explored;,  and  tbe  mountain- 

*  The  most  roccot  account*  we  liave  received  on  this  subi*»ct  ii  u  ncwsjuipcr  uoiirc, 
Btuting  that  lieutenant  I*.  P.  Burltcm,  of  the  r'en|:al  arUll«ry  in  A»Hiun,  has  4li». 
c^vci-^d  tJi*'  wurcf  of  thp  Biirrnmi^ooter  rivtT  to  be  a  iwhuvv  mu^i"  of  mootitaius.  In  Ssf 
N.  lat.,  and  dG"  10  E*  lonR. — nearly  !(XI0  milen  dintaut  fram  the  I'lact:  where  it 
licfore  aupjKMed  to  bsve  bad  iu  rivt ! 
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ou«  cbaiu  (apparently  a  prolongation  of  the  HimaJiaya)  which  Beema  to 
extend  withwnt  interruption  eastward  far  beyond  the  longituiJc  of  tlio 
Diliong.  Having  quitted  Asaam^  which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the 
Bnihniapootra  entera  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  Uanpamattey :  and  then 
tuniing  to  the  south,  runs  300  milea  direct  distance  more,  through 
Bengal,  till  it  joina  the  Ganges,  below  Luekipore,  within  30  mtlea  of  tlie 
aca,  after  a  comparative  course  of  at  least  1,600  British  miles.  In  its 
course  through  Tibet,  it  receives  the  Painomtchku  below  Tiahooloonthoo ; 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  h>ng  valley  of  Ansam,  it  receives  34  streams 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains  on  the  N.^  and  24  from  the  Garrow  moun^ 
tains  on  the  8,,  all  navigable  at  all  eeasons  for  boats.  After  entering 
Bengal,  it  is  augmented  by  a  number  of  tributary  streams  from  the  Bootan 
and  Tibetian  mountains.  For  the  last  60  miles  of  ils  course,  it  ia  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide  ;  and  below  Luekipore  its  channel  ia  expanded  to 
the  breadth  of  ten  milea.  In  Tibet  it  is  called  the  Sanpoo ;  in  Aesam, 
the  Burramiiooter  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Megna\  from 
the  junction  of  a  small  Sylhet  stream.  The  doab  between  this  river  and 
the  Ganges  is  soft  alluvial  eod, — and  in  1809  the  Bndmjapootra  showed 
that  with  a  very  little  more  flood  it  would  have  swept  30,000  square 
mileK  of  rich  lland  into  the  sea. 

The  Gogran'^  The  source  of  thia  strenm  ia  not  yet  easily  ascertained  ; 
hut  is  probublyf  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  concealed  by  the  glaciers  of  the 
Himalaya.  It  ia  composed  of  two  branches,  called  the  Eastern  and 
Weateni  Gogra,  which  run  parallel  courses^  till  united  at  Swargadwam, 
when  the  confluent  stream  pursues  a  S.E.  course  through  Kemaoon  and 
Oude,  and  joina  the  Ganges,  at  Mangy,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  after  a 
comparative  course  of  500  British  miles, 

llie  Jumna  and  Sone.^  Turning  our  attention  to  the  branches  which 
join  the  Ganges  on  the  right,  or  western  bank,  the  two  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Jumna  and  the  Sone* — -The  source  of  tfie  Jttmna^  or  Jum- 
nahy  was  exactly  ascertained  by  Mr  Eraser  in  1815,  and  captain  Hodgson 
in  1817.  According  to  them,  it  rises  in  a  bed  of  huow,  43  miles  W,  of 
the  Bhagyretty,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  Jumnoutri,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  stupendous  peak  of  Boonder  Pooch,  in  30"  58'  N.  lat.,  and  78'  23' 
E.  long*  Thia  snowy  bed,  180  feel  wide,  by  40  J  feet  deep,  conceals  the 
eource  of  tlie  Jumna.  The  snow  which  forms  it  has  fallen  from  mural 
precipices  of  granite  winch  enclose  the  incipient  stream  on  both  sides.  In 
geographical  strictness,  however,  the  Tousc  is  the  parent  stream,— origi- 
nating far  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  depths  of  the  Himalaya. 
Thia  branch,  after  receiving  the  Fahnr  from  the  mountaina  of  Biscbur* 
runs  S.E,  till  it  receives  the  Jumna  below  Kalsee,  aftei"  running  a  direct 
course  of  more  than  1 00  British  milea  ;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  65.  Not  far  below  this  junction,  the  combined  stream  is  aug- 
mentetl  by  the  Girrcc^  which  ha^  pursued  a  direct  course  of  more  than  80 
milcii  from  the  N.W.  At  Fyzabad  the  Jumna  enters  the  plainfi  of  Delhi, 
and  flows  S.E,  till  it  entera  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  after  a  comparativo 
course  of  800  English  milea.  At  the  point  of  confluence,  the  breadth  of 
the  Jumna  is  1,400  yards,  and  that  of  the  Ganges  a  full  mile. — ^The  Chum- 
bid  and  Betwah^  from  the  elevated  level  of  Malwa^  enter  the  Jumna  on 
the  S.W.,  after  performing  separate  courses  of  440  and  330  English  miles 
each.  Below  the  conflux  of  tlie  Chumbul  and  Jumna,  the  latter  ia  never 
fordable.— The  country  where  the  Suae  rises  ia  but  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  iupposed  to  he  a  table-land  called  Omcrkuntuc.     In  the  Iqwqc  ^-wev 
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of  its  cotirse  this  river  is  navigable.     It  deposits  vast  qoantitiet  c»f 
txian^  its  banks  while  m  flood. 

Riuers  of  the  Deccan.'j  Tlie  chief  riven  of  the  Deccan  are:  llit 
Nerbuddah  and  the  Tuptee  flowing  W. ;  and  the  Mahanada^  the  Goda^ 
ven/j  and  the  Krishnay  flowing^  E, — The  Nerbuddah  ia  one  of  the  lai^^ 
rivers  which  have  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  India.  It  source  b  near  that 
of  the  Sone  ;  but  it  flows  nearly  due  W.  to  llie  guJf  of  Cambay,  whkh  it 
readwa  after  a  atraight  course  of  about  750  roiles, — The  Tupiet-^  or  7a- 
paiit  or  Surat  river,  has  a  winding  course  of  about  460  miles,^ — The 
Mcihanada,  or  Kuiiaky  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bundelcund,  and  flowB 
by  various  channels  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. — Tlie  Godavery  baa  ita  soiuree 
In  the  Western  (ibauta.  Its  coui*ae  may  be  estimated  at  850  Diileu.  ^x- 
tending  nearly  across  from  sea  to  aea.  Tliis  river  iu  held  very  sacred  by 
the  Hindoos  of  tlie  Deccan.— The  Krishna  likewise  rises  in  the  westuni 
Ghauts,  and  flows  eastward,  forming  a  delta  near  Masulipatam,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  650  miles.  In  no  other  pan  of  India  are  the  rivers  o{ 
BO  little  avail  for  iifiefal  piiqjoaes  as  among  the  hilly  districts  where 
Krishna  and  its  branches  are  situated.  They  usually  occupy  dells 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  steep  aides  of  the  intervening  hills  pour  the 
into  the  rivers  as  fast  as  they  descend. 

The  Pennar  and  Caucrt/.^  ^  '^^  Pennar  rises  about  the  middle  of  ll)<? 
table-land  of  Balagbaut,  and  flows  N,  fur  the  first  100  miles  of  its  course; 
it  then  turns  E.,  and^  about  00  miles  from  the  sea,  crosses  from  a  ghant 
in  the  hills  into  the  low  country,  its  final  ti-rmination  being  a  little  below 
NeOore,  and  its  whole  course  about  350  miles. — The  Cavcry  de^cendi 
into  the  plain  of  the  Carnatic,  a  river  of  considerable  mRgnitude.  When 
it  reaches  the  low  country  it  divides  into  many  branches,  and  when  it  ar- 
rives at  the  sea  it  forms  a  wider  delta  than  any  other  river  in  the  nenin- 
aula. 

Lakes,')  There  are  few  lakes  in  India.  The  Ckilka  lake,  which  sepa- 
iBtea  the  Northern  Circars  from  the  Kuttah  district  towards  the  aea,  ii  ooa 
of  the  principaL  It  ha&  evidently  been  formed  by  the  oc«an  breaking 
over  the  flat  sandy  shore.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  hy  8  in  breadth. 
- — ^The  lake  of  PttUicat^  on  the  coast  of  the  Caruaiic,  has  had  a  similar 
origin.  It  extends  33  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  an<l  is  1 1  miles  acro^  La  the 
broadest  part*^The  Coioir  lake  is  formed  by  the  waters  deposited  by 
Krishna  and  Godavery  during  the  periuil  of  inundation,  in  a  vast  holloi 
betwixt  these  rivera,  47  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  14  in  breadth. — Iii  No 
Cauara  there  is  an  extenaiTe  lake,  called  the  lake  of  Onore,  which  reaches 
Dearly  to  the  Ghauts. 

Canais.)  The  Pennar  and  Tripapalore  rivers,  in  the  Carnatic,  ara 
connected  near  Fort  St  David  by  a  canal  of  about  I  BOO  yards  in  lenqitb. 
—In  IH03  a  canal  was  made  from  tlie  Black  town  of  Madras  to  Ennore, 
which  is  10,500  yards  in  length. — Tlie  canal  drawn  from  tlie  Jumna  to 
Delhi,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  the  work  of  the  Mahommedan 
sovereign,  was  repaired  and  cleansed  by  the  Bengal  government  in  1810. 
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CHAP.  HI— CLIMATE— SOIL— PRODUCTIONS. 

Clitnate.']      The  climate  of  India  is  much   aflected  by  the  throe  gr< 
[modifying  causes  of  position  in   latitude,  tlie  nature  of  the  surrouudii 
^giou,  and  the  form  of  the  surface.     It  has  been  said  of  India  that  it  hi 
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only  two  eeasoiis,— the  dry  and  the  rahiy,  produced  by  tl»e  S.W.  and 
N.W,  monsoona.  But  the  truth  b>  tt  us  aoutherti  ami  peninsular  India  only 
that  is  povenied  by  the  monsoons*  The  commencemeiit  of  the  year  may 
be  considered  as  the  time  of  general  tranquiyity  of  the  elements  in  India. 
About  the  middle,  or  towards*  the  end  of  April,  the  rain  begins  to  fall 
ftlon^?  the  Ghautu,  but  the  ful!  violence  uf  the  monsoon  does  not  take  place 
till  towardii  the  end  of  May*  Aa  wg  proceed  northward,  the  monsoon  is 
neither  so  early  nor  so  violent.  As  far  as  respects  the  rainy  season,  the 
climate  of  that  part  of  Indlia  to  which  the  monsoons  extend  is,  upon  the 
whole^  very  regular.  When  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails,  the  Malabar  coa^t 
19  deluged  with  rain  ;  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  commencea,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  rainy  season  on  the  Coromandel  coast  begin**.  The 
winter-months  are  cold  upon  the  bigli  grounds  in  Hyderabad,  and  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mysore.  At  Delhi  the  winter's  cold  is  sometimes 
3"*  or  4"  below  freezing  in  December,  at  wbicli  lime  the  thermometer  is  as 
low  as  52  *  during  the  night  at  CalcuitaM.  and  not  above  66"  during  the  day. 
The  temperature  during  winter  ia  higher  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W.  coast. 
Taking  Madras  and  Bombay  a»  medium  stations  on  the  two  coasts,  the 
ditterenc©  in  winter- temperature  may  be  stated  at  7", — Madras  being  71", 
and  Bombay  G4!^  In  April  and  May,  before  the  showers,  the  thermome- 
ter at  Calcutta  rises  to  110*,  and  a  coup  de  soldi  is  almost  the  certain  ro- 
suk  of  exposing  oneself  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sua.  Towards  the  north- 
ern mountains  the  warm  season  is  comparatively  late.  , 

Diseases, "l  It  will  be  easily  apprehended,  that  miasma,  or  malaria, 
must  be  very  prevalent  in  this  country^  especially  in  the  tracts  contiguous 
to  the  larger  rivers.  The  incessant  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  the 
insalubrious  exhalations  from  tlie  dense  low  jungles,  the  presence  of  ex> 
tensive  forest**^  aad  the  extent  of  rice-grounds,  are  all  powerful  aourcea  of 
malaria  in  this  country  \  and  it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  mias* 
matic  influence  generates  ague,  remittent  fever,  malignant  continued  fever, 
dysentery*  and  disorders  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  la  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency, fever  is  most  frequent  in  the  rainy  and  hot  aoasona, — dysentery  and 
diarrlio-'a  during  the  raiiiy  and  cold  seasons, — and  hepatitis  and  cholera  in 
the  hot  season.  The  banks  of  the  Iloogley  and  the  district  of  Jessore, 
Moorshadabad,  Gundwana,  and  Cuttach,  are  considered  very  unhealthy 
places.  The  prev^liug  diseases  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  are  fever, 
dysentery,  and  hepatitis,  and  the  sickliest  period  is  about  the  corameace^ 
ment  of  the  monsoon,  or  from  August  to  November.  Id  Travancore,  dia- 
eases  of  the  liver  appear  to  be  particularly  endemic  among  Europeans. 
The  presidency  of  Bombay  is  the  least  salubrious.  The  singular  afFection 
of  hemeralopia,  or  night-blindness,  is  very  frequent  among  the  natives. 
Pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections  are  said  to  accompany  fever  in  the 
northerly  provinces.  Rheumatism  is  the  disorder  of  the  elevated  districts 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan.  Or  Ranken  considers^  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  eodemic  disordei"s  to  which  Europeans  are  subject  in 
India,  an  excess  of  heat  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  30"  above  the  tem- 
perature of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Europeans  are  seldom  ^ufliciently  attetitive  to  their  diet  and  regimen  in 
warm  climates.  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  European  constitu- 
tion, under  such  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  than  the  pi-actice  of  consuming 
a  quantity  of  fish,  meat,  and  eggs  at  breakfast ;  rich  soups,  roast  meat,  and 
fowl  at  titfen^  with  the  usual  allowance  of  wine,  and  occasionally  malt 
li'^uor. 
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SoiLJ  The  soil  of  India  may  be  generally  described  as  fertile,  and 
perliaps  exhiliits  fewer  varii»ties  than  might  be  expected  in  bo  ra&t  a  Irnct 
of  country.  The  depth  of  I'egetable  earth  is  in  some  places  not  less  than 
six  feet.  The  aubstratuin  of  the  stjil  in  HiudostaQ  Proper  is  in  many 
placet!)  calcareous  ;  in  other  parts  it  is  clay  or  rock, 

Productioks.]  We  can  only  devote  a  few  hints  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  country,  rich  though  it  indeed  be  both  in  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral treafiares. 

Fegetahle  Kingdom.']  India  produces  those  speciea  of  grain  which  are 
most  coranion  to  Europe ;  but  rice,  a^  it  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  inha- 
hitants,  is  the  great  object  of  culture,  and  h  a  grain  which  the  levelnesa  of 
the  country  peculiarly  fits  it  for  producing.  There  are  no  fewer  than  27 
varieties  of  it  cultivated  ;  and  under  the  best  cultivation  the  land  brio^ 
forth  crops  all  the  year  round.  The  Hindooa  equal  not  the  Chio^e  in 
their  attention  to  manuring ;  hut  the  superior  fertility  of  their  conocry 
renders  it  less*  neceaaary.  This  fertility  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
the  prevalent  sUghtness  of  cultivation  ;  at  any  rate  it  sufficiently  compien- 
sates  for  tlie  defect.  Maize  seems  next  to  rice  to  be  the  most  extensive 
crop,  at  least  iu  the  western  fhrovincesj  but  wheat  and  barley  are  likewue 
Buccessfully  cultivate<l.  Sugar-canes  and  cotton  are  reared  in  many  places; 
but  the  tobacco  of  Hindoatan  is  Baid  to  be  inferior  to  tliat  of  America, 
probably  because  it  it!  cured  with  leas  skill,  and  perhaps  wth  less  atten- 
tion. Mulberry-trees  are  carefully  reared  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  silk- 
worms ;  thia  being  the  country  from  which  the  western  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  supplied  with  these  animals.  Indian  silk,  however,  is  considered 
inferior  to  China  silk  by  9,  and  to  Italian  silk  by  1 1  per  cent. 

The  impenetrable  foresta  with  which  some  parta  of  Hindostan  are  co- 
vered have  been  already  mentioned*  The  species  of  trees  are  very  na- 
merous.  Among  them  may  be  distinguished  several  species  of  the  nu- 
merous and  peculiar  family  of  palms,  of  which  that  producing  the  cocoa> 
nut  fcocox  nnciftTa^)  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  palm  is  seldom  eeea 
wild  ;  but  is  every  where  cultivated  on  account  of  ita  nuts,  which,  in 
eiLsteni  countriea,  are  chewed  with  hetel.  A  vigorous  tree  wUl  yield 
full  grown  nnta  in  the  season.  On  the  coastn  of  Malabar  and  Caiiara 
the^e  palms  ai't*  very  abundant.  The  large  fan-palm  has  leaves  of  which 
one  is  aulHcient  to  cover  ten  men,  and  only  three  or  four  to  thatch  a  col* 
tage.  The  leaves  of  tlie  smaller  fan-palm  are  used  a^  paper,  and  from  it? 
trunk,  aa  also  from  tlie  nut-hearing  palm,  is  procured  a  liquor  called  palm- 
loddi/j  the  palm  wine  of  Africa,  which  becomes  arrack  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  vinoua  fermentation ;  and,  when  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  is  called 
j^gariff  and  serves  an  a  stibntitute  for  sugar.  The  plantain  prodnc£s  a 
fruit,  which  in  many  places  ia  used  as  bread,  and  the  teak-tree  (  Tevlotta 
grandix)  is  said  to  excel  British  oak  in  the  building  of  vessels.  The  bam- 
boo (Bamhusa  arundinacea)  h  a  mo>it  valuable  tree,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  reed.  It  will  shoot  op  ttt  the  heiglit  of  60  feet  in  a  season;  in 
one  jear  it  attains  its  full  growth,  and  during  the  next  the  wood  codsoU* 
dates. 

The  fruits  of  Hindostan  are  very  numerous.  Cocoa-nuts  and  plantains 
have  just  been  mentioned;  to  the^e  may  be  added  pomegranates,  citrons, 
dates,  almonds,  grapes,  ananaa  or  pine-applea,  and  tamarinds.  In  the  north- 
em  provinee»+,  apples  and  pears  are  plentiful.  Orange*s  and  lemons  are 
ai«io  found,  but  are  aaid  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  fruit  called 
go  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  exi^^tHite  oC  &U  the  irxuti^  of  India.      It 
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found  abundantly  to  the  westward  of  the  bay  of  Bengal     But  the  mail* 

gisteen  is  the  most  delicious  fruit  ifiat  grows  in  Britij.h  IrHlio.  The  durion 
is  a  rruit  of  a  most  ofTeiieive  smelt  and  exquisiie  taste.  The  small  fruited 
baiiadu  haoj  in  all  a^es  heen  the  food  of  the  Indian  piiiloijophers*** 

Many  trees  and  Hhrah<4  useful  in  medicine  or  the  variwus  arts  are  found, 
thouj^h  in  these  respects  the  couutiy  cannot  vie  with  the*  Eastern  archipelago. 
Among  tliosc  used  in  medicine  are  the  cassia  fisiuin,  mtx  vomica,  and  tite 
iaurtti  cassia*  Among  those  useful  in  the  arta^  ai-e  ifie  tree  whosrs  gum 
ia  well-known  hy  the  name  of  gamboge^  antl  the  cxsalpina  sappan  used 
in  dying  red.  The  cotton-tree  also  flourishes  here.  Many  of  the  trees 
yield  wood  of  a  beautiful  p:rain,  capable  of  the  finest  polish,  and  conse- 
quently much  usihJ  ill  cabinet-work.  Sandal-wood  is  almost  exclusively 
contined  to  the  8.W*  of  Mysore.  The  pepper-vine  is  found  native  in 
Home  places  of  India.  The  papaver  t/rkulafr,  from  which  opium  is  ob- 
tained, thrives  in  almost  all  the  provinces.  Indigo  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  value  of  t!ji«  article  an- 
nually produced  in  India  waa  recently  estimated  at  £3jOO0,ODl). 

Zooiojurtf.'j  The  zoolot^y  of  India  is  extensive^  but  our  limits  preclude 
Ufl  enteniii^  into  details.  Among  the  domestic  or  tame  animals,  may  be 
enumerated :  elephanta,  buDaloes,  oxen^i  hordes,  asses,  and  mules.  The 
Indian  iOeplmnts  ditler  from  those  of  Africa  in  having  the  tranaversc  ridge* 
of  enanit'l  in  ttn;  teeth  smaller,  and  more  numerous,  and  a  toe  more  upon 
eacli  fm»t.  Nine  feet  in  the  standard  height  for  male  elephants,  and  such 
an  aauuat  will  carry  a  load  of  nearly  a  ton.  The  dromedary  is  found  in 
•ioine  places,  but  appean*  not  to  be  common  in  every  part  of  Hiudostan, 
The  horses  are  numerous ;  but  as  the  breed  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Arabia, 
the  weahhy  lu-e  supplied  from  that  country  and  from  Britain.  The  oxen 
and  bulfaloes  are  of  a  large  size  ;  they  are  always*  nsed  in  carriages,  and 
eometimes  they  are  made  use  of  in  riding.  When  intended  for  these  pur- 
poses, they  are  trained  tti  a  step  quicker  than  that  which  is  natural  to  them, 
and  are  managed  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  which  Itt  passed  through  the 
gijstle  of  the  nose.  The  sheep  have  large  tails^  and  they  are  covered  with 
hair  instead  of  wool,  except  in  the  northern  districts ;  ami  even  there,  per- 
haps from  want  of  care,  the  wwil  is  of  a  bad  quality-  The  wild  l>easts 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  but  thinly 
peopled.  The  lion  has  been  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Eliudostan« 
but  our  countrymen  have  Itoth  hunted  and  killed  lions  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Bombay.  The  chief  haunts  of  the  tiger  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
'His  leap  is  said  to  be  »ometimes  not  less  than  100  feet — an  assertion  in  it* 
self  not  very  probable,  and  the  truth  of  wlilch  it  would  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain. It  is  from  this  spring  that  the  tiger  gets  his  name :  he,  as  it  were» 
shoots  himself  at  his  prey,  and  tiger^  in  the  Armenian  language*  Bignifiea 
•  an  arrow.'  If  at  the  first  leap  he  miases  his  prey,  he  is  said  by  some 
naturalists  to  retire  without  ever  making  a  secoml  attempt ;  but  this  i-*  con- 
irailicted  by  nthers,  who  affirm*  that,  in  pui'suit  of  his  prey,  he  sometimes 
makes  use  of  bis  speed  ia  running,  no  less  than  of  his  agility  in  leaping. 
1  he  minor  animals  of  prey  are :  leopards,  jackals^  wolves,  bears,  wild 
boars,  panthers,  hyiena^i,  lynxes,  and  foxes.  In  the  forests  near  the  Circars, 
the  ourang  outang  is  found,  and  apes  and  monkeys  of  dilferent  kinds  are 
jdeutifuL     The  rhinoceros  is  common  lu  northern  Hin<lostan,  and  is  saitl 

<^  Tri!«8  are  rfnt«d  in  Benffal  juit  an  Unds  andhoiues  are  In  tbis  country.  A  tnanfv 
irtte  producer  one  rupc^  annually,  a  trocoa  nut  «ifht  uitiMt  ii|»ck  tmt  rup«<«,  «  tanuirtud 
oae  rupee,  ti  betd-nuc  four  anus,  a  date  t«ru  anas,  a  lime  four  auaa. 
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to  occur  in  some  of  the  kles  of  the  Ganges,     DifFerent  kinds  of  antelopes 

are  numerous  ;  with  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  musk  deer,  and  elks.  In  the 
northern  parts  are  many  Bpccies  of  small  animals,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  musk -weasel. 

The  birds  and  inRects  of  India  are  remarkable  for  their  number  and 
beauty.  The  radiant  hues  of  the  peacock  a  till  gild  the  thickets  in  all  parti 
of  the  country ;  and  all  the  domestic  fowls  now  common  in  Europe,  seem 
to  be  natives  of  this  part  of  Asia,  from  which  they  have  been  successively 
carried  to  other  countries.  The  inhabitants  are  tormented  by  inuamerable 
swarms  of  fliea,  white  antSj  musquiloea,  and  bugs.  Scorpions,  snakes,  and 
rats  are  pleutiful ;  with  lizards  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  a  harmless  oatiire. 
The  Ganges  ia  inliabited  by  a  speciea  of  crocodile,  which  ha*i  a  false  belly 
into  which  it  receives  its  young  in  the  time  of  danger.  Nowhere  are  the 
serpent-tribe  more  formidable,  either  for  tlieir  muscular  strength,  or  their 
poison. 

Mintrahgtf*^     Generally  speaking,  India  may  be  considered  as  what 
geologists  style  a  primitive  country>  the  rocks  being  commonly  granite  or 
syenite.     Animal  and  vegetable  rcmainH  do  not  appear  to  be  numerom 
either  in  the  rock  or  the  mnl  of  India.     This  part  of  Asia  has  been  cele- 
brated, fi-om  the  earlieat  ages,  for  its  diamonda.     Stones  of  tbia  kind  are 
now  found  in  Brazil,  but  they  are  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior.     The  mnst 
remarkable  Indian  diamond-mines  are  those  near  Visiapour  belonging  to 
the  Mahrattas,  and  Golconda,  in  the  t^nilories  of  the  nizaro  ;  at  Colore,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Knatnat  there  is  another  dianiond'mine>     The 
other  places  mentioned  a»  productive  of  diamonds  ai'e :  a  district  of  the 
rivor  Mahanada,  south  of  Sumhulpour, — Gandicolta,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  PonuaTj — and  Peniia,  in  the  territory  of  Bmidelcund,  south  of  the 
JuKiutt.    Those  various  mines  give  employment  to  a  great  nund>er  of  work- 
men.    It  h  said  that  the  recent  extension  of  British  territory  into  the  Bir- 
man  doniimons  has  given  us  possession  of  several  very  rich  diamond^mine* 
in  that  quarter.     The  other  kinds  of  precious  Btones  found  in  this  cotmtry 
are  sapphires  and  rubies ;  but  thtj  latter  are  more  frequently  found  in  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire.     Gold^  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  to  be  wanlied  down  by  the  branches  of 
the  Ganges  which  proceed  from  tbeae  mounlaina^  is  not  known  to  exist  in 
Hindostan.     Some  travellers  aiiirm  that  in  this  country  there  are  mines  of 
silver ;  while  others  assert  that  it  affords  no  indications  of  that  metal.    We 
are  certain  that  if  it  be  at  all  found,  the  quantity  is  extremely  small ;  since 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  eailiest  ages  have  constantly  demanded  bullion  in 
(exchange  for  their  cominodities,  while,  by  airict  laws,  its  exportation  has 
been  prohibited.     Mines  of  lead,  ii'on,  and  copper,  are  said  to  exist ;  bat 
these  metals  appear  to  be  scarce.     It  appears  fi  om  discussions  in  the  Bom- 
bay journals  that  the  coal  long  known  to  exist  in  Cuicli  promises  to  be  of 
use  in  steam  navigation.     As  yet,  however,  the  specintens  which  have  been 
tiied  liave  been  found  to  be  of  a  bad  quality  \  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  have  been  procured  without  digging,  where  the  htratum  has  ap- 
peai-ed  on  the  surface,  or,  as  it  ia  called*  has  '  cropped  out,*  the  result  cannot 
be  deemed  discouraging.    Surprise  has  been  justly  expressed  that  the  court 
of  directura  have  never  employed  Europeans  of  science  to  ascertain  what 
mineral  riches  are  to  be  found  throughout  their  vast  territories.     The  dia- 
cover)'  of  good  coal  in  Cutcli  might  very  much  facilitate  the  steam-navi- 
gation of  the  Red  m^9>j  the  route  by  which  a  steam  communication  between 
India  and  Europe  is  most  practicable.     In  one  of  the  Bombay  papers  th« 
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klatid  of  Socotm  h  pointed  out  as  an  eligible  place  for  the  depots  it  of  coal 

in  the  event  of  this  naTigation  being  attempted. 


CHAP.  IV.— INHABITANTS-MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS-RE- 
LIGION—LANGUAGE AND  LITERATURE. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  any  eBlimate  of  the  immense  population  of 
India,  naiiBt  l>e  a  mere  approximation  ;  and  have  j^ven  the  elements  of  one 
approximation,  by  whidi  it  ia  reckoned  at  134,000,000, 

Hindoos.^  The  Hindoos,  or  native  inhabitjiiits,  still  form  the  moat  nu- 
merous tribe  in  this  country,  **  though  there  are  diffierenceH  in  the  pei-noual 
appenrance  of  the  Hindus,  in  some  cases  arising  from  the  dlslric**!  of 
which  they  are  natives,  and  in  olhem  frwm  the  nature  of  their  ocfupations^ 
yet" — observes  a  aeuaible  writer  in  the  *  Picture  of  India,*  an  admirable 
book  recently  publislied — "  yet  there  is  generally  sppaking,  a  family  like- 
ness among  them,  which  sufficiently  marks  tliem  m  one  people.  The 
uiountaineere  of  tlie  north  are  strons?  and  muscular ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  more  slender  frame  ;  but  they  are  generally  what  one  would  term 
*  clean  made/  aud  capable  of  enduring  much  more,  both  of  j>rivat)on  ami 
fatigue^  than  one  would,  at  first  eight,  be  dispose il  to  helieve.  They  are 
unUke  any  of  the  races  that  havei  been  found,  as  it  is  usual  to  Bay,  native 
in  tropical  countries.  Their  features  are  much  finer  than  those  of  any  of 
the  Negro  races,  and  they  have  neither  the  tiery  eye  nor  the  sinister 
look  of  the  Malays ;  at  tbe  same  time,  they  are  without  the  imjiasHioned 
aspect  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  general  expression  i.s  soft  and  re- 
tiring ;  but  there  m  a  dash  of  running  about  it ;  aud  when  a  Hindu  hum- 
blea  himself  to  the  dust  hefore  you,  you  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  ap- 
preheneiou  of  treachery.  Perhaps  that  has  been  produced  by  tbe  long  lia- 
bit  that  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  their  oppresHive  rulers,  of  conceal- 
ing their  circumstances  lest  they  should  be  plundered.  On  the  part  of  tbe 
low  caslea,  it  no  doubt  arises  in  so  far  from  tbe  inferior  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  without  any  hlatne  on  their  part,  or  merit  on  that  of 
those  on  account  of  whcmi  they  are  humble  ;  and  in  the  Brahmins  there  ia 
often  a  moat  hypocritical  expression  occasioned  by  the  overacting  of  pre- 
tended sanctity. 

*'  Tbe  face  of  the  Hindu  is  oval,  with  a  reasonable  but  not  very  large 
forehead ;  the  eyes  have  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  white,  and  tbe  black  of 
the  iris  is  aoft  and  dull ;  their  eye-brows  are  in  geupral  well-formed,  the 
mouth  arul  nose  of  rather  a  liluropeaii  cast,  though  the  former  lias  a  Utile 
the  character  of  that  of  the  Jews,  The  hair  is  black  8n<l  long,  hut  rather 
soft,  and  has  no  natural  tendency  to  curl.  Tbe  females  of  the  inferior 
caates,  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  meet  with,  and  tbe  severe  labour 
they  must  undergo^  are  of  fliminulive  stature,  never  handsome,  and  very 
early  in  life  have  a  haggard  appearance ;  !>ut  even  then  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  and  in  HOme  of  the  mountain-districts  tlie 
whole  labour  of  the  field  devolves  upon  them,  the  men  being  traine*!  to 
arms.  The  women  of  the  high  (lastes  are  very  different ;  their  forma  are 
delicate  and  graceful,  llieir  limbs  finely  tapered  and  rounded,  their  features 
mild,  their  eyes  dark  and  [aiiguishing,  their  hair  fine  and  long,  their  com- 
plexions glowing,  as  if  iliey  were  radiant,  and  their  skins  remarkably  po- 
lished and  soft.  The  only  feature  about  them  tl»at  does  not  quite  harmo- 
nize u'ith  European  notions  of  female  symmetry,  k  the  svia  %.wvV  \.\<i\'!SKX\vyBk 
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of  their  ears;  but,  widi  this  exemption,  nothing;  can  be  mom  litbe  and 

eyiph-like  thmi  a  gpnuine  Hindu  heauty-**"^ 

*<  The  dresa  of  the  Hindus  ia  reinarkahly  fiimple,  and,  except  in  the  fiiie- 
neas  of  the  eolton-cloth  of  wliich  it  is  mafle,  there  is  very  little  cUifereDGa 
it)  that  of  the  rich  and  the  poor^  the  distinction  of  the  fornier  coi 
more  in  their  jewels  and  attcndantB.  The  two  gmtid  divisions  of  t}ie 
do  or  Brahminical  faith,  are  di^stingnished  by  the  position  of  a  white 
on  l!ie  face,  which  is  made  with  chunam  or  linit' — ^rather  chalk 
clay  mixed— ftmnd  in  some  holy  place*  in  Gujerat.  The  fuUowers  of 
wear  the  line  pei-peiidicnlar,  and  those  of  Viahnu  horizontal.  The  aclorv* 
lion  of  8iva  h&n  at  one  time  been  more  prevalent  on  the  west  coast,  and 
I  that  of  Vishnu  on  the  ea-st ;  but  they  are  now  in  so  far  blended.  StilJ  die 
niraliinins  of  Siva,  on  sonie  paita  of  the  west,  consider  cheniselves  of  a 
l!aste  so  tran  seen  dent  ly  high  and  holy,  that  they  will  not  eat  with  ihon? 
rof  any  other  phife.  The  distingaitihitig  badge  of  the  castes  is  a  string 
tied  round  the  shoulders;  the  number,  form,  colour,  and  order  of  du 
th. endtj  in  which,  indicate  the  particular  rank  that  the  wearer  boidi  m 
his  caste*  No  member  of  an  inferior  caste  is  however  allowed  to  wbu 
80  uiany  threadh  in  the  stiing  a^  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  caste  abore 
him  ;  and  the  Sudra  is  not  permitted  to  wear  any  string.  The  men  in 
India  have  two  fashions  of  dre^s, — one  which  they  are  described  as  hat- 
ing worn  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  no  one  knows  how  long  before 

'^'"*  I  (hoiight  it  r<"markal>if'  that  though  most  of  the  male  dpitie*  are  reprirfiented  of  i 
ilecp  bruwn  c4»li>io%  likt>  tha  nnthe^i  of  thi:  {:!oiLTitr\%  th«i  fi^raalei  turtu  usually  no  l«w  ni 
uiid  white  ttiau  oui'  pm-c«>laiii  b^'atitiea^  as  exhibit^  iu  EugUiKL  But  it  is  evident  from 
ilif  expri'tiKioiis  of  most  <>f  the  Indians  thcmwlreaf  from  tne  fttyle  of  their  anmtorj  |Me> 
try,  and  othrr  €irf-uni»tatir;r„s.  that  thi^^  c^iaefider  fairn^ia  as  a  part  ttf  beauty,  and  aproof 
id' noble  blo<Ml.  They  do  not  likf  to  hn  called  black,  and  although  the'Abystdiuutt, 
wbct  are  sometimes  mH  with  in  thi?  cotiiiitry,  are  very  little  darker  than  tlley  thnit 
Mdve^  lira,  their  je.Ht-biMikH  an'  foil  of  taunts  oii  the  cbarcojil  c«mpli!vion  of  the  •  H(  * 
sbce,'  Much  o^'  tbiH  hutt  probalily  arwcn  from  thiMr  havintf  bepn  m  long  suhjcvtH 
the  Moguls,  ftud  othrr  conquerors  oriKtiially  from  mort-  nortbprn  cJimattM,  tind  w 
Lxiiitiuufd  tij  kw p  up  the  comparative  ^tirof^s  of  their  slock  by  frwjuent  Unportadon 
northern  IteautieH.  lodiii,  tJwj,  Iuik  bi'en  always,  arwll  lime  before  tn<»  Kuropeana  cu 
hither,  a  favouHte  theatr<*  fw  adventQr*i*s  from  Persia,  Grt*t»ce^  Tartary.  '1  urkev,  «n^ 
Arabia,  all  white  men,  and  all  in  their  turn  possessed  themwlvi-a  of  vvi^alth  and  {Kiwer, 
Tli«?$e  clreii[nKtHnci.'K  miiHt  have  gre^itly  eotitributed  to  mnki^  a  fair  complexion  fashiot^ 
able.  It  i*  rcniarknble,  liow**Vcr,  tu  obsn'rv*?  how  nnMy  all  these  claases  of  men  in  a 
few  generat{«nK,  even  without  any  iutertr>Hr'na^e  with  the  Hindoos,  nsiiunit;  thp  df«p 
idive  tint,  little  Icms  dark  than  n  Ne^ro,  which  scj-raK  rmtural  to  the  climate.  Th*  Por- 
luif^Mjejie  iiativtfH  form  union!;  amon^  tht-mstdvps  aioiKv  or  if  ihey  can,  with  Kuropouk*' 
Yet  the  Portu^nes<*  have,  during  a  tbn-f^  hinuiretl  years'  rewldt^nw  in  India,  beoom*  a* 
black  as  CatFre-H.  Stirely  thiii  ^tM^a  far  to  disprove  the  assertiuzi,  which  i«i  aometimes 
itiude,  that  dimate  alone  i*  insufficient  to  nfcount  for  the  ditfereniie  Ibetwceu  the  Nftprtt 
and  the  Enropeari.  It  is  trne,  that  in  the  NiMrro  are  other  pt^'uliiirities  which  the  111-' 
diari  ha.i  nut,  und  to  which  the  l*ortU|,iie*c  colDiiist  tbows  no  sympt*>Jn  of  approximii* 
lion,  and  which  iicidoubtMly  do  not  appear  to  follow  so  naturally  fnjm  the  diraatew 
that  Hwarthiiiess  of  complexion  which  i«  the*  wde  dijttirtcti on  between  the  HitidcM)  anJ 
the  Eurojp>ean.  But  if  heat  producea  one  chungf^  other  peculiarities  of  climiite  may 
[irodu«<*  other  and  additiomil  changes;  and  when  Kuch  p«ciiltaritiei  have  three  ©r  four 
thouMuid  yearn  to  operate  m^  it  ih  not  easy  to  lix  any  timiCH  to  their  power,  J  am  in- 
clined, after  ullt  to  susqH'ct  that  our  Euroi>ean  ^lunty  kails  hb  astray  in  nuppo^ln^  that 
nur  own  ]n  thv  j^rimitive  complexion;  which  I  ahould  rather mippimf  wa^  that  «if  ibr 
Indian,  hiilf-vvav  betwei'n  the  twtt  extremes,  and  pt-rhap't  the  most  a^retnible  to  the*yc 
and  instinct  of  the  uinj^jrity  of  thi-^  hunnm  race.  A  folder  climate,  and  a  constant  use 
of  clothea»  may  have  blanched  the  ^ktn  as  eifectually  an  a  burning  sun  and  nakedaeH 
may  have  tanned  it;  and  I  am  enronra^ed  in  thin  hi>i)otb«Nif«  by  ohserving,  that  of  au^ 
mafs  the  natural  colour;)  are  generally  du^ky  and  ytnfurm,  while  wbiieue'v*  atid  a  varie- 
ty of  tint  almi>:»t  invariably  follow  domcHticalroii,  Hhetter  from  the  elements,  and  a  row- 
ed and  unnatural  diet*  Ihu-^  while  hardship,  additional  exiK^Huri;,  a  i;reatpr  dp^free  of 
hwit,  and  other  tircumstancfiii  with  which  we  are umicijuftinted,  may  havr  ■:  i 

the  Hindoo  into  a  Ne^ro,  oppc^ile  I'aiiH***  may  have  cliEiou*''!  bim  into  the  y  v 

lit(hter  liut*  of  the  Chinetic,  the  Persiaji,  the '1  urk,  the  Uusuiau,  and  the  Li-g,.. .. .;. 
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tfi^m  ;  tlie  othf  r  lias  Iveeii  in  pai-t  adopted  from  tlie  MahninmetlanH,  thoii(^h 
with  sued  difference  thai  the  one  caii  npver  be  mistaken  ft>r  the  other. 
The  aticient  (h'ess  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  cottoii-clotfi,  one  fantened 
round  tfie  w-aist,  and  falling  dovm  as  far  as  the  knee, — the  second  wmj)- 
ped  round  the  hotly, — and  the  third  twisted  round  the  hea<L  The  Ma- 
hoinmedan  imitation  consints  of  cotton-drnwers  down  to  the  ankles,  a 
long  rohe  of  cotton  crossed  on  the  hreast,  and  tied  round  the  hody  with 
a  fcarf ;  hut  to  diHiinguiHh  them  from  the  Mahnuimedanft*  who  fasten  the 
rohe  on  the  right  side,  the  Hinda»  fas  ten  it  on  the  left.  A  turban  foririH 
part  of  this  dress,  hut  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  IVIoorish  turhan. 
This  is  the  re^lar  dress  of  the  Hindus ;  hut  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  only  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins  ;  while  in  the  cold  dis- 
tricts they  have  a  thicker  piece  of  cloth,  oftentitneg  of  woollen,  and  sorae- 
timen  of  British  uianufacture,  resemhliiig  the  jMmho  of  the  South  Ameri- 
caiim,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  robe,  a  mantle,  and  a  bed.  ThiH 
coverina:  of  all  work  is  most  frequent  in  the  Balaghaut  country,  and  among 
the  uiuuntaineera  in  the  north.  The  head  is  usually  shaved,  except  a  small 
luck  on  the  hinder  part,  and  a  pair  of  small  mustachioa. 

'*  Tho  dress  of  the  females  is  very  elegant,  and  upon  a  fine  form  it  is  far 
more  cla^'^sical  than  the  fashionable  bundles  of  knots,  tatters,  and  ends  of 
ribbon,  with  two  bushel  sleeves,  and  head-dresses  as  broad  as  the  umbrella 
over  a  palanquin,  which,  in  the  present  year  (1830),  give  the  lielles  of  Eng* 
land  an  outline,  which  if  it  should  please  nature  to  fill  up  with  flesh  and 
bloo^i,  would  certainly  render  them  of  all  created  beings  the  most  shape- 
less, f>r,  at  any  rate,  the  most  unmeaning  in  shape,  either  for  use  or  for  or- 
nament The  close  part  of  the  Hindu  female  dress  is  a  jacket  with  half 
flieevea,  whicli  fits  tight  to  tlie  shape,  and  covers  but  does  not  conceal  the 
bust ;  and  this,  in  females  of  rank,  is  made  of  rich  silk.  The  remainder  of 
llie  dress  is  the  skaiire,  n  large  piece  of  silk  or  cotton,  whicli  is  wmpped 
round  tlie  middle,  and  contrived  to  fall  in  gi-aceful  fohls,  till  it  be  below 
tl^  ankle  on  one  leg,  while  it  shows  a  pwt  of  the  <ttber ;  it  is  gathered 
into  a  bunch  in  front,  and  the  upper  end  crosses  the  bn^ant,  and  in  thrown 
forward  again  over  the  shoulder,  or  over  the  bead  like  a  veil.  The  belles 
prolong  iheir  dark  eye-lashes  by  lines  of  black  drawTi  from  the  corners  of 
the  eyes ;  and  the  palms  of  iheir  hands,  their  nails,  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
and  sometimes  also  the  root^*  of  their  hair,  are  tinted  red.  The  women  of 
the  lower  castes  seldom  wear  any  thing  but  the  shalice  of  pure  white  cot- 
ton, hut  even  then,  upon  a  graceful  figure,  the  method  of  arranging  it  looks 
very  handsome.  The  hands  and  feet  are  always  adorned  with  rings  and 
other  oniaments,  and  sometimes  a  jewel  is  woni  from  the  nose.  Even  the 
working-girls  liave  their  anklets  and  armlets  of  glass,  tin,  hi-asB,  ^r  txdenag^ 
and  sometimes  of  silver  The  higher  classes  wear  a  kind  of  slippers,  or 
sandals,  which  are  long»  turned  up,  and  sometimes  ornamented  at  the 
points;  but  the  poorer  classes  go  barefooted.  The  omamentH  that  ore 
ivorn  uptui  the  person  are  the  only  costly  articles  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Hindu,  but  they  are  of  a  nature  not  soon  to  wiMir  out,  ami  they  never  lie- 
come  unfashionable.  Whether  it  be  that  the  rotton-wool  suffers  fiom  the 
long  sea-caniage,  or  that  the  manipulation  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the 
women,  or  the  art  of  spinning,  works  the  thread  into  a  finer  consistency, 
the  cottoU'Clotli  of  India  is  certaiidy  much  more  durable  than  that  which 
is  made  in  Europe,  so  that  clothing  costs  very  little.  It  seems,  imleed, 
that  the  cotton  goods  of  England  are  not  at  all  adapted  For  the  natives  of 
India;  their  habits  are  permanent,  and  both  tliat  atvd  iWvc  tiK^-wL\Vi Wt 
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buyin)^  require  that  their  cloiMng  should  be  permanent  too*  The  cottnoi 
of  Ensclanci  are  better  suit«*tl  to  a  people  among  whom  fashion  is  contiiiual- 
Iv  Rhiftiiiig.  A  coTiHidf  rable  quantity  of  cotton-twist  and  yam  has^  however, 
of  tate  yt'iarR,  been  aent  from  Britain  to  India,  because  the  spinning  by 
machinery'  is  cheaper  llian  even  by  the  fing:era  of  Hindus ;  but  it  19  doabt- 
ful  whether  much  of  the  cloth  that  is  wove  from  that  yam  be  worn  by  iht 
natives  of  India,  fL%  being  a  mercantile  speculation,  tlte  greater  part  of  ii  i« 
probably  diwperi^ed  in  the  country  trade  amonj?  die  isles/' 

The  houaes  of  the  Hindoos  are  said  not  to  display  that  neatness  and  in- 
genuity which  are  visible  in  some  of  their  other  works.  In  the  eontheni 
districts  they  seem  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  fonn  aa  to  have  aome  re* 
Bemblaiicc  to  thoae  of  the  Moors.  Within  the  building  is  a  kind  of  conn, 
round  which  h  a  gallei-y ;  and  on  one  side  ia  an  open  room  in  which  the 
master  of  the  house  receivcB  company.  From  this  court,  Kmall  doors  ron* 
duct  into  the  interior  apartments.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  bouses  coniist 
of  several  floors, 

Casies.2  No  Hindoo  can  ever  quit  the  caste  to  which,  by  birth,  he  be- 
longs ;  to  be  expelled  from  it,  is  the  greatest  misfortune  whiirh  can  Ijcfid 
him.  These  divisions  and  subdivisionB  can  Iiave  little  intercourse  with  each 
otlier ;  tFiey  never  intermarry  ;  they  will  not  even  eat  togetlier,  nor  will  they 
do  so  with  any  other,  \vhatever  Ihe  his  profession*  who  belongs  not  to  die 
same  caste  with  themselves.  The  pariaSy  or  casteleae,  are  abhorred  by  their 
countrymen  ;  ihey  dare  not  enter  a  temple  ;  religion  shrinks  from  their  pre- 
Btmce ;  they  are  employed  in  the  meanest  offices ;  and  being  by  all  Bcx;ountbd 
worthless,  they  consequently  are  for  the  most  part  infected  with  every  lice. 
Of  all  the  castes  that  of  the  Braliniiiis  is  accounted  the  most  honouraKle. 
Thi!*  caste,  indeed,  enjoys  such  exalted  privileges  that  it  has  induced  mauy, 
perhaps  justly,  to  sus^pect  that  lie  who  had  iuflueDce  sufficient  to  procar« 
the  institution  of  the  castes,  designed  himself  to  be  a  Bratimin*  The  Brah- 
mins claim  precedence  even  of  princes,  ^vho  belong  to  the  second  order.  Tl»e 
greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed  is  the  murder  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber i  and  if  a  Bialmiin  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  hia  punishment  is  much  more 
mild  than  that  which  would  be  inflicted  on  a  member  of  any  of  the  other 
three  orders.  They  are  dedicated  to  religious  services,  so  that  they  cannot 
accept  the  sovereignty,  which  indeed  tliey  even  account  beneath  their  dig- 
nity. In  the  most  trivial  affairs  they  claim  precedence,  which  is  always 
willingly  allowed  them.  Thus,  if  one  of  them  has  occafeiou  to  cross  a  river 
along  tt^ith  othera,  he  enters  the  boat  first, — is  first  landed  on  the  opposite 
side,— and  then  stalks  away  without  paying  for  Ins  passage,  llie  second 
class  consists  of  warriors  ;  and  from  them  are  chosen  the  aoverei^s  of  iht* 
country,  with  their  inferior  itilers.  The  third  class  consists  of  such  as  are 
employed  in  }igriculture  and  merchandise ;  and  the  fourth  class  of  lahouretv 
and  artists  of  every  description.  This  class  is  subdivided  into  otlier  inferior 
classes,  correspondiug  to  the  various  arts  and  trades.*^ 


"  The  diviiioii  of  society  into  caatea  was  not  pwtilMr  to  India ;  Lul  had  pla<»e  nlso.  ns  we 
havt>  »ffm,  in  P<»r«ift,  in  Kp'pt,  nnd  in  Assyria,  Priests,  snlditrs  hii'^^t  ■  *■  -  --  '  -ni* 
snns,  formed,  in  thw  early  history  of  aU  of  theHe  four  countries,  diatin  r\ 

Jns^pamhly  attttehed,  from  generation  lo  generation,  to  tb*?ir  h'sikicI  i  \  A^f 

%\\t*  RHthority  of  ciiAtomH,  laws,  and  the  ni vi^terious  pi'vjadioes  of  reUgioa.    '  '  tic 

iiiiturnl  etlVct  of  dvil   aMsmiation,  and  of  the  first  progr«wi  of  arts  au  ,^, 

wherever  theiw  ar*!  not  diHturbwl  by  c<*nquoat  or  diispemion.  Art  or  tti  v  ....i^._  ,  ,ki'» 
U«  ri«e  from  beginning's  extreme! v  small.  Necpssity  or  chanc**  makf?s  one  man  mor* 
doxtrrous  or  sliilful  than  his  npig^hhonrs  in  some  piJ-iirtilHr  art.  Thfw^  are  no  period* 
of  apprentli-e*liij»,  no  jw-hiwls,  no  bm^l^s  l»y  meariR  t»f  «'hicb  (hat  knowledge  or  artitirlid 
drxtN'jlj  whirh  any  one  individual  may  have  actnuirtd,  mi^ht  htt  diffused  through  the 
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la  Hintloatan,  religion  regulat(*8  several  matters,  whit'h  in  other  coun- 
tries are  reckoned  indifferent.     The  Brahraius  feed  on  rice»  a  kind  of  butler 

nodttt^  to  which  he  hclonjspj,  it  ran  be  cofnina.nji!ated  to  nane  hul  hi»  chtldrwi  and  the 
membfirs  of  his  family,  whfMic  constant  hitenrour**  with  him,  and  prt»«€^n««»  at  hh  Htudies 
orhibourn,  give  thfin  oppirtunrtii's  of  1i>aniin|[  from  him  sui^h  osothfTH  t^aniiot  fnjoy, 
and  to  whum  th*  ri?']atioiiH  of  kindred  and  frlen(JiibJ|»  rnajr  indura  hltntocxidnki  what  he 
would  rarelully  t'4jnt*jftl  from  others.  Heuc-«any  p.-irticular  branch  rd'orl  of  knowledge 
hpcoini^a,  of  foud'si",  thi*  ii]h«>r!t4<irice  of  the  posterity  of  Us  inventor.  If  it  be  of  extraordinary 
impurtiUic^,  real  or  iaaaginary,  to  the,  ii»ea  of  life,  it  h  thi'.n  anxiou*t1y  withhidd  hy  its 
furtunate po^iMom  from  thi*  discovnry  of  other  m«|uiri'ii9.  If,  in  it*  Application  more 
mean  and  trjTal,  it  mayt  hi>wev«r,  titill  mrve  tontford  Koinethini;  of  hoiiour  and  imdoIu- 
ment  to  thcMi*  to  whom  it  is  Iciiovvn  ;  whiU*  cvthers  will  not  engerly  strive  lo  rJval  thpia 
in  ruitiimtir*g  It,  Bcni4vs,  they  to  whom  art  or  knowlndlg«^  i^  exhtbit^-d,  not  in  it*  prin- 
ciples, or  in  the  ratio  of  ita  opemtioiift,  but  simply  tit  Itui'  ruh':^!  and  ufTvcti^,  are  fotntd  to 
regard  thfjw  tvith  an  awn  and  wond*>r  which  prvclcnlt;  all  irmuiry  into  their  nature,  and 
Mttlp  into  a  hlind  veneration  for  tbdr  iinmediat«  aulhora.  And  It  is  thf*  spirit  of  ig- 
Dorauc'e,  and  of  that  age  of  Hocial  lif«  In  which  the  means  for  the  mutiul  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  an?  bat  few  and  Imperfect,  to  dispose  each  man  to  *it  down  satiMliGd 
ivith  the  advantages^  and  und«^r  the  resiraintH,  as  to  art  and  knawbvli^e,  which  be  linds 
naturally  attached  to  hin  own  rnnditioit.  Thiss,  then,  are  nattinilfy  ainl  necessarily 
produced  that  ditficulty  in  tbe  coninmnication  of  art  or  Krience,  that  incommunicative 
HBcrecy  in  their  p<M<M»isaric,  and  tbfit  nupine  liiditrerence  or  blind  veneration  in  those  to 
whom  tbev  are  unknown,  which  unavoidably  tend  to  diatributi!  the  arts  and  profesaionii 
among  dinerent  families  and  tribes  and  to  produce  permanent  casctes,  by  fttill  confining 
the  children  to  the  practice  of  thcJr  father's  art,  omJ  to  th*^j*tudy  of  the  iiame  knowledRB 
which  he  knew.  At  tht*  origin  ofhuman  society  in  Asisw  the  distinctii.nsof  profeswionand 
the  suhdivi^iuns  of  lahunr  were  unknawu.  But,  even  before  men  coxild  wttle  in  the 
h*bit»offtgdcultiirml  JLiidwstry,  superior  knowledge  and  more  miiture  experience  and  the 
commanding  inUuence  of  extfaordmary  piety  or  enthu-<^iaHm,  had  begun  to  produce  a  cant* 
of  prlestH.  n»e  sciencfl  and  pretences  of  one  or  two  men  di-sc^inded  from  them  exclu- 
Hivcly  to  their  own  i:h]liJr€n  and  diiicipleii*  A  race  had  thus  acquired  the  advautagca 
of  superior  uiysterioas  knowledge,  and  of  fancied  favour  with  heavitn,  and  were,  in 
cc»nHi''C{uence,  cnHbletl  ntill  ta  comtntinlcate  to  their  descendants  all  thfHr  own  ui^ific^s 
and  knowledge,  and  thui*  lo  preserve  to  them  the  same  infltienc«  and  emelnmenls  which 
they  hud  themiielve<!  enjoyed.  Agric:ukure  once  re|rtilarly  luid  indiistriouHly  culti- 
vated, its  produce  Hilton  allured  the  rapacity  of  those  who  wandered  about,  strangers  to 
sober  labour^  and  distressed  by  the  wiuitu  of  idlencsw.  They  attempted  to  seijte,  by 
plundering  violence,  thone  necessaries  which  tht-y  were  not  taeraiselves  sulBdently  in- 
dustrious to  produee.  In  order  thai  the  hufibandmen  might  at  once  pursue  their  la* 
houTH  and  guard  their  [KHWcsnioQs  R^ifainii^C  pillat^e,  they  were  now  compelled  to  divide 
thein*e!ve«  into  t%vo  bands,  one  of  labtmrer*,  and  one  ofmen  at  arms.  A  new  caste  waai 
thuj^  natmrnlly  f<»rmed^  and  the  society  which  had  befuri'  con'siste*!  of  priests  and  hus- 
band men  only,  was  now  corapoHed  ofpriestSf  husiiandmen,  and  inldi^rs,  Exlraordinary 
dexterity  and  skill,  ac<|uired  by  one  or  two  men,  in  the  fahrication  of  the  Imjdemcnta 
of  labour,  in  fashioning  the  articles  of  dress,  or  in  conwlfucttng  houses,  would  soon  givw 
rls^  also  to  a  caste  u(  atHsam,  Conquest,  usurpation,  oppre^stoui,  the  whims  of  di^uirdered 
fancy,  and  various  other  Kuburdinate  causes,  occasioned  many  frubdivisionK  of  those 
principal  castew  ;  and  thua  completed  that  ctiriuuH  fiibrif  of  soL^d  institution  which  the 
caster  of  i^^gyptf  Assyria,  and  liidiiit  exhibit.  Initead,  then,  of  appearing;  Himmnlouji 
and  unaccountJihle  in  the  history  of  mankind,  these  caster,  in4o  which  society  was  an- 
ciently diiirtributed  in  tboae  four  famous  countries  of  thn  £a«t,  seem  to  have  arisen 
Beeeasartly  frma  the  general  character  of  man,  in  the  first  stages  of  social  life^  and  from 
the  local  nature  of  tbon  wide,  level,  and  fertile  terrltones.  This  institution,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  \ual  tuentioned,  seems  to  be  one  great  cause  of  the  small  progrese 
which  the  lliudoo^fiave  made  in  the  arts,  when  compared  with  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  h»ve  certninly  been  a  civilised  people.  However  much  writern  may 
ditiPer  concerning  the  antiquity  of  Hind«K)  eivilizatiMii,  all  agree  that  th*>  inhabitants  of 
Hindoatan  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  civilization,  when  the  nations  of  I^urope, 
whif:h  now  make  the  greatest  figure,  were  still  immersed  in  barbarity;  yet  the  Hindoos 
have,  since  that  period,  made  little  farther  progress  iuthp  arts  of  life,  whdethe  nations 
of  Eur«i>e  have  left  their  wtM>ds,  gradually  advanced  in  knowicdgr,  and  attained  that 
perfection  to  which  the  Hindoo^,  while  they  are  divided  into  c4Uite9,  may  continue 
Tfnlnly  to  look  forward.  Tho»e  writers  who  applaud  the  instilutioii  of  castes  seem  to 
have  c<infounded  it  with  that  division  of  labour  which  has  given  European  workmen 
io  much  dexterity,  and  European  manufactures  so  much  perfeciiou  ;  hut  these  things 
are  so  very  ditrei^nt,  that  it  is  amazing  how  they  ever  were  cviifouudt^il.  To  divide  the 
operations  of  a  particuUr  trade  into  many  branches,  and  to  irain  iin  workmen  to  each 
bi-anch  sei»araiely»  teods  to  give  them  ft  dexterity  which  they  c«iuld  nevt;r  otherwise 
acquire.  But  thus  to  suhdIvTde  th*  processes  of  manufacture^  is  not  to  oblige  every 
man  to  adopt  a  pftrtit^ular  department,  whether  he  be  quali^cd  for  U  or  wuV  ^h«xx 
individual  w  alifl  left  at  liberty  to  choose  ;  and  whta  i\itt  ViTr;iAic\i«*  M<t.Tft.\^\^^\^ft^^'»*^ 
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call*'<l  ghe('^  v<>^etablea,  spices,  aiid  milk.  The  last  article  i«  particularly 
esteetnttd,  as  it  proceeds  from  ihe  cow,  an  animal  for  which  they  have  the 
greatest  veneration.  The  warrior-tiibe  are  permitted  to  eat  llie  fie«h  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  fr»wb.  The  merchants  may  feed  on  poultry  and  fish; 
but  t!ie  meciianics,  or  labourers,  are  prohibited  from  feeding  on  6e»h  or  fish 
of  any  description*  Wlien  religion  has  conrleHcended  to  interfere  in  the 
articles  of  dress  and  food,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  more  important  affair 
of  marriage  should  be  left  indifferent.  Marriage  la,  by  his  religion,  made 
incumbent  on  every  Hindoo  who  has  the  smallest  prospect  of  beings  able 
to  maintain  a  family ;  and,  in  a  countr)^  so  fertile  as  Htndostaii,  few  indi- 
viduals have  not  this  in  their  power.  In  this  country,  no  man  receives  % 
dowry  with  his  wife ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  presents  to  her  parents, — 
a  custom  which  must  have  proceeded  from  the  ancient  practice  of  purchaf- 
in*^  wives.  In  all  warm  countries  the  sexes  arrive  at  maturity  much  sooner 
than  in  temperate  climates.  The  girls  of  Hindostan  are  capable  of  beconi' 
ing  mothers  at  eleven  ;  and,  so  anxious  are  parents  to  fullil  the  duty  of 
marrying  their  children,  which  is  prescribed  by  their  reli^on,  that  they 
often  n»ake  tlie  contract  while  the  parties  are  yet  children ;  deferring  the 
consummation,  tdl  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age. 

The  Hindoos  are  described  as  being  fond  of  processions,  ceremonies, 
and  rejoicings.  An  entertainment  and  proceHsion  are  necessary  when  the 
contract  of  marriage  is  at  first  concluded ;  others,  more  magnificent,  follow 
when  the  mariiage  is  consummated.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  car- 
ried about  in  the  same  paUnkeen,  attended  by  tlieir  friends  in  palaukeeni, 
or  on  horses  or  elephants.  If  the  parties  are  rich,  the  rejoicing  continuet 
several  days  ■  and  prnsonts  of  shawls  and  cotton-cloth  are  ^ven  to  the 
principal  guestSf  of  whom  the  Brahmins  are  always  part.  The  same  rejoic- 
ings and  festivity  are  repeated,  when  the  young  wife  is  first  discovered  to 
have  become  pregnant  \  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  the  rejoiciugB 
ai'e  renewetl  when  she  has  been  safely  delivered.  But  the  feasts  and  cere- 
monies  of  the  young  couple  are  not  yet  concluded :  unless  the  Braluntut 
have  pronounced  the  day  unlucky,  the  friends  and  relations  are  again  ba- 
sembltid  on  the  tenth  after  the  child  s  birth.  If  the  day  should  be  un- 
lucky, prayers  are  oftered  to  avert  calamity ;  and  the  ceremonies  conclude 
with  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  presents  to  the  Brahmins.  If 
the  boy  belongs  to  either  of  the  three  first  castes,  when  he  assumes  the 
string  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  new  cerejuonies,  with  preaenta  10 
the  Brahmins,  become  again  requisite. 

While  religion  has  been  thus  busy  in  the  appointment  of  frivolous  cere- 
monies, it  is  fortunate  that  more  important  matters  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. Every  mother,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  is  obliged  to  suckle 
her  own  cbildj — a  duty  which  a  species  of  luxury^  not  the  most  amiable, 
has  cruseil  to  be  too  fret|uently  neglected  in  some  civilized  countries.  The 
laws,  or  rather  the  religion  of  Hindontan,  permit  a  man  to  have  several 
wives ;  but  unless  the  first  wife  be  barren,  the  privilege  is  seldom  made 
use  of.  In  that  case,  however,  a  second  wife  is  sometimes  taken.  If  she 
als€  prove  barren,  instead  of  taking  a  thirds  a  Hindoo  usually  adopts  a 

hM  a  better  chance  of  finding  Hompthin^  to  which  his  indirmtiana  and  enpActty  aft 
pHrticularly  fiticd.  To  subdivide  the  vnriouH  branches  of  w^^iving,  and  to  leatve  every 
man  tn  choost*  that  hrunch  to  which  he  U  partioularly  indiited,  is  very  diff«?rent  from 
infomiintf;i  particulHr  man  th;it  h.'inuiHil.  be  a  wwivor,  v^'hti'ther  nature  meant  him  tar  on* 
or  not.  Thi"  former  is  frioniilv  t-o  tbf  pxcrlioiis  of  HMtivc  g^i^uius — ihe  latter  Ltjt  tl 
nndtr  h  mortifying  r«straiut.  'Vh«  f^rrnvr  \atVve  Y^wM\<t«  oC  t.^« eaUigliteaed  umUatmti 
J^urup^—'the  latter  ii  the  couse^ueucc  uf  t\\«  V\\w\w>  c»»v^*. 
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child  from  a  rt»lation.  The  general  pov*»rty  of  the  inhaUitaTits,  may,  per- 
haps be,  ill  Hinilo>iUn,  as  in  many  otlmr  places,  the  chief  reason  why  the 
privilflge  of  polygamy  is  so  much  neglected. 

3fahommedanjt,  ^c.^  The  next  numerous  clans  of  inliabitants  are 
Mahommedans,  who  may  perhaps  aniourit  to  one-eighth  of  the  number  of 
Hindoos.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  great  necta  of  Soonnees  and 
She^nhs  /  the  firsi  of  whom  acknowledge  Ahubecker,  Omar,  and  Osman, 
as  the  legitimate  «uct;esHor»  of  Mahomet;  wliUe  the  latter  call  the^ie  per- 
sonages U!*urperH,  saying,  that  Ali  was  the  fi^t  lawful  khalif.  Except  in 
thi»  pointf  there  is  not  much  difference  in  their  respective  articles  of  faith. 
They  are  also  divided  into  the  four  great  trihew  of  Shaikkf  S^ed,  PufaUf 
and  Mo{*uL  The  first  are  either  deacended  from  Arabs,  or  converts  to 
their  religion  ;  the  second  claim  their  descent  from  Miihomet,  and  are  the 
«ame  as  the  Emirs  of  Turkey,  but  are  generally  descendants  of  Persians ; 
the  third  are  Afghauns  or  their  descendants ;  and  the  fourth,  persons  of 
Mogul  or  Tartar  ortgin.^The  tliird  class  of  inhabitanu  are  the  Seiks, 
who  possess  the  province  of  Lahore.^ — The  fourth  clasa  of  inhabitants  are 
Christians  ;  these  are  partly  of  old  importation,  and  most  numeroui^  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  they  are  divided  into  the  Nej»torian  and  llomish 
churches ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Portuguese  in  different  pait*  of  tiie country. — The  fifth  class  are  Jews  ; 
t)iey  principally  inhabit  the  western  coant,  and  are  alao  divided  into  WhXic 
and  Black  Jews, — The  sixth  are  Parsees^  or  followers  of  Zoroaster ;  they 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  Gujerat  and  Bombay,  and  are  an  industrious, 
active  people.  To  these  may  be  addeii  Chinese^  Africana,  and  people  he- 
longing  to  every  nation  of  Europe,  with  great  numbers  of  the  cbildren  of 
Europeans  by  native  women.  Taking  the  whole  etrangers  and  deacen- 
dants  of  strangers  in  India,  they  do  not  amount  to  above  oae-«erenth  of 
the  whole  population. 

EuropeaHs.'j  Suppoelng  the  present  population  of  India  to  amount  to 
136,000,000^  it  is  calculated  that  of  this  number  there  are  uot  above 
40,000  Europeana, — or  one  European  to  3,400  natives  generally, — or,  where 
they  have  the  whole  command  of  the  government,  one  European  to  2,125 
natives.  It  is  evident  that  however  equally  distributed  over  the  country 
this  small  number  might  be,  they  can  produce  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  the  modes  of  thinking  or  domestic  habits  of  the  vast  multitude  into 
which  tliey  have  been  interfused,  especially  when  we  con>iider  that  none  of 
them  purpose  to  remain  permanently  in  the  country,  but  only  aim  at  making 
a  fortune  as  rapidly  a»  they  can,  and  then  retiring  to  spend  it  on  the  oppO' 
Bite  side  of  the  globe.  They  have  no  more  aocial  habits  with  the  people — 
a4  Burke  remarked — than  if  they  still  resided  in  England.  Still,  bow- 
ever,  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  India  appears  tiie  only  chance  for 
civilization — including  under  the  terra  whatever  knowledge  u-  the  most 
conducive  to  the  introduction  of  true  religion — that  ha*  ever,  in  the  whole 
lapse  of  time,  been  afforded  to  the  mighty  mass  of  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants. 

Religiok  of  the  Hijjdoos,]      The  customs    of    Hindostan  are   so 
closely  connected  with  its  religion,  that  to  deticiibe  the  one,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  delineate  the  other.    The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  ia  connected* 
with  the  most  minute  details  of  private  lite, 

DeitiesSJ  The  supreme  God  of  the  univei-se,  according  to  the  Hin- 
doos, 19  Brahm,  or  Brahma  ;  at  whose  word  this  univeree  ctame  into  exist- 
ence.    Brahma,  after  the  foundation  of  this  wutld^  cTe^\A^  BaToa\ie«)^ 
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fbmale  dinniiy,  called  *  the  mother  of  the  gods.*  From  her  proemded 
jBrimkOf  FishnUf  anil  Siva^  three  mate  deities,  the  pi'iocipal  mmuien  of 
Brahma,  and  ppraonifications  of  hU  difTerent  energies 

Srimka,  said  to  represent  tlie  wisdom  of  God^  rides  on  the  flamingo, 
and  haa  a  crown  on  his  hf!A<L  He  is  generally  represented  with  four 
hands.  In  one  he  ha^  a  sceptre,  the  Gnaig;n  of  his  povrer ;  in  another  thi! 
■acred  hoolcH ;  and  in  a  third  a  circle,  the  emhlem  of  eternity.  To  Brimhi 
was  coirimitted  the  care  of  creating  the  things  of  this  world.  He  created 
man,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  ilie  castes,  into  which  the  Hindoos  tn 
divided*  The  Brahmins  proceeded  from  his  mouth  ;  the  khefrU  from  hli 
arms ;  the  vaisij  from  hia  belly  and  tliiglis ;  and  the  sotfdra  from  hb  fetL 
He  compoi^eil  the  sacred  volumes  called  f'edat^  and  delivered  thetn  to  tlie 
Brahmins  to  be  explained  by  them  to  the  other  castes. 

As  Brimba  repreaents  the  wiadoiu  of  the  supreme  Deity,  P'ishnn  repr^ 
ienta  hb  f^oodnesa  employed  in  the  preservation  of  all  sublunary  existence 
He  is  said  to  have  had  several  incarnations  ;  and  he  is  represented  under 
many  fantastic  forms,  each  having  a  supposed  conneicion  \vith  his  aume- 
Toua  attributes.  Ho  sometimes  rides  on  the  garoora^  a  large  kit^  ;  80iii«^ 
times  be  is  seen  in  tbo  li^re  of  a  serpent  with  many  heads  ;  sometimes  k 
the  form  of  a  man  with  four  hands  and  many  beads^  bokiug  in  erery  di- 
rectiou. 

Siva^  who  represents  the  power  of  the  Deity  employed  in  the  correction 
of  sablunaxy  thirigit,  is  represented  as  a  man  with  a  fierce  look.  He  hm  i 
crescent  on  liis  bead ;  a  serpent  twisted  about  hi**  neck ;  and  rides  upoa 
ftn  ox.  He  is  sometimea  called  Mtilmdcim^  and  presides  over  good  and 
evil  fortune. 

The  god  Brahma  is  the  only  divinity  whom  the  Hindoos  consider  fti 
being  8eif-Rxmtin{r.  All  other  deities  have  heen  brought  into  existence,  in 
consequence  of  exertions  of  his  power,  and  bold  inferior  offices  in  the  ad- 
Dunistration  of  human  affairs. 

Durham^  or  Yam  Rajah^  is  the  judge  of  the  <lead ;  he  holds  a  sceptrf 
in  his  hanth  and  rides  upon  a  buffalo.     Chher  and  Gopt  are  hia  assistantt. 
The  fomier  report*!  die  good  actions  of  men,  the  latter  their  evil  actic 
Each  of  these  likewise  h^^  his  assistants,  Chiter's  genius  being  statif 
on  tlie  right  band,  and  Gopt's  on  the  left  of  each  individual  of  the 
race* 

Krishen  and  the  nine  Gopia  corresponil  to  the  Grecian  Apollo  and  tbe 
nine  muses.  Like  Apollo,  Krlsben  \h  represented  as  a  young  man,  witll 
an  instrument  resembling  a  flute.  Intleed  the  instances  in  which  the  my- 
thology of  the  Hindoos  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
might  induce  us  to  believe  that  tho  former  has  been  the  original  of  the 
latter. — Kamae-deva^  the  god  of  love,  corresponds  to  Cupid.  His  father 
is  Maj/ay  the  general  attractive  power,  ami  his  mother,  /?W/y,  or  AffeC' 
tion,  by  whom  may  be  understood  Venus.  Like  the  Cupid  of  the  Greeks* 
the  Kam^e-deva  of  the  Hinduon  is  furnished  with  a  how  and  arrows  ;  but 
the  Hindoo  conception  of  this  weapon  is  still  more  highly  poetical  thaii 
that  of  ilie  Grecian  mythology,  for  the  how  of  Kamii*-deva  is  of  sui^* 
cane,  or  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  string  is  of  live  hees.  The 
number  of  his  arrows  is  five  ;  and  each  of  them  h  headed  with  au  Indian 
blossom  of  a  healing  quality. — Lhigam  is  the  Priapas  of  the  Greeks,  aiid 
is  worshipped  hy  »uch  unmarried  women  as  desire  husbands,  and  by  such 
manied  women  as  desire  chtldren^^ — Vuroona  is  the  god  of  the  seas  Bttd 
WBterB)  and  represents  Neptune.     He  tvAu*  o\\  a.  ^w;»CC^«» — PEaVoa  w  n- 
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presented  by  Va^oOf  the  god  of  the  windi^,  who  carrioa  a  sabre  in  hia 
band,  ami  rides  on  an  anK^lope,  the  fleetest  of  aQimal*, — The  care  of  leam- 
in^  h  committed  to  Vreektispatif^  and  a  class  of  nymphs  called  Veedt/ad- 
h'lres^  or  profeason*  of  scienc*?. — A^nee^  tlie  ^cod  of  fire,  rides  on  a  ram. — 
Tlie  earth  U  represented  by  a  godileas  called  FcLsotidka, — Fakreda^  or 
Nature,  is  represented  a<j  a  bpauliftil  young  \vomttr\,—Soori/ft^  the  enn, 
Bits  in  a  chariot,  and  is  draivn  by  one  horse*  He  baa  sometimea  seven 
head'^,  and  sometimea  twelve. — Sangiret  llie  wife  of  the  aun^  m  the  mother 
of  the  river  Jumna. — Ckandara^  the  moon,  liohk  a  rabbit  in  her  band, 
and  eits  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ajiielopes. —  Ganes  ia  the  god  of  prudence. 
— Fame  h  known  by  many  names,  hut  is  generally  represented  by  a  ser- 
pent with  many  tongues. —  Virsavana^  or  Cohkair^  the  god  of  riches,  rides 
on  a  white  hor&e. — Danna  Deva,  the  god  of  virtue,  \%  Rometimea  repre- 
Bented  under  the  figure  of  a  white  bulb  Amonij  tliose  numerous  diviiulieH 
it  se^mH  impoa«ihlo  to  aacertaio  the  superiority  of  rank.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  ho  equal  in  dignity  ;  and  particular  doilies  have  their  own 
rotaries,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  a  prejudict^d  fancy, 

Bemdc!*  theae  goda,  which  are  inferior  not  only  to  Brahma,  but  to  lija 
principal  ministers,  there  are  many  demi-gmls  disjiersed  in  the  various* 
regions  of  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters.  Of  these  demi-gods  there 
are  some  whoHe  exploits  are  said  to  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
tho^e  of  Bacchus*  Hercules,  Thesen*,  and  the  other  divine  heroes  of  Gre- 
cian fable.  Their  number  appears  to  be  infiiute;  some  of  them  bfing 
assi^neil  to  the  superintendence  of  almost  every  object  in  nature.  They 
are  by  nature  mortal ;  but,  by  the  ase  of  a  drink  called  amrooi^  they  acquire 
immortality.  Most  of  the  Hindoo  idols  are  of  clay,  and  very  much  re* 
aenihle  in  composition,  colouring,  and  execution,  though  of  course  not  in 
form»  the  more  paltry  sort  of  images  which  are  carried  about  in  England 
for  sale  hy  the  Lago  di  Como  people.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  great 
numbers  of  tliese  are  in  fact  liawked  about  the  streets  of  Calcutta  in  tlie 
same  manner,  on  men'a  head».  This  ia  before  they  have  been  consecrated, 
which  takes  place  mi  their  being  solemnfy  wa-ilied  in  the  Ganges  hy  a 
Brahmin  pundit.  Till  this  hai^wn^,  they  possess  notiacred  cbaract4*r,  and 
are  freqm^ntly  given  as  toys  to  the  children,  and  used  m  ornameota  of 
rooms,  which  wlien  hallowed  tht^y  could  not  be,  wiiljout  giving  great 
ort'ence  to  every  Hindoo  who  saw  them  thus  employed. 

Ceremonies r\  The  corenioniR»  of  the  religion!*  worship  of  the  Hindoos 
consist  in  prayers,  fastijig,  visiting  the  temphjs,  and  performing  certain  ac- 
tions accounted  sacred.  A  Hindoo  prayH  three  times  daily, — in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  Daring  prayer,  he  turns  hiii  face  towards 
the  East;  ami  like  the  Mabommedans,  he  always  washes  before  he  taken 
meat,  and  frequently  at  other  times.  To  batlie  in  the  water  of  the  Ganges? 
Is  a  ceremony  highly  religious,  and  efficacioa^  in  purifying  from  many 
offences,  llunnbig  water  is  always  prefened  for  ablutioim  wtien  it  can  be 
obtained.  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  gods,  but  no  living  creature  is  ever 
kilkd  for  that  purpose, — the  doctrine  of  transmigration  rende»ring  tlie  kill- 
ing of  an  animal  an  impious  rather  than  a  religtouH  {u;tion.  A  tradition  v% 
said  to  prevail,  that  living  sacrifices  were  formerly  common  in  India.  If 
this  ever  was  the  case,  it  must  hav«  been  before  t!ie  dortrines  of  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  were  establisfje<h  Incense,  flow- 
ers, fruit,  and  money,  are  the  common  offerings.  Pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  form  a  great  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Hindoo  faith.  The 
places  of  these  were  usually  those  that  were  the  mo«t  \Rwyi«»»^i\«^^  «^«&b^ 
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B9  raountaiD*top«,  hot  springs,  cascadesi  cares,  the  junctiona  af  riTere,  auiJ 
wild  and  pi?stilent  places  by  the  sea-shore.  The  multitudes  that  stUl  throng 
to  sume  «f  these  places  are  imraenae.  To  detail  th«  numerous  abtmrd 
cer*'inoniv9  performed  by  the  Hindoos,  in  the  worship  of  their  varii 
guds*  would  mwither  iniiereat  nor  entertain  the  reader.  The  rites  are 
tattid  by  the  Brahmins  and  thpsacrfHl  tiooks,  and  are  as  absurd  and  onmean- 
ing  as  they  can  poasibly  be.  Our  limits  are  totally  inadequate  to  describe 
their  various  institutions  of  fastingj  and  diflfereut  kinds  of  penance,  and 
detfrees  of  self-castigaiion,  before  whk'h  the  obaervaiicea  of  Roman 
tholica  dwindle  into  triflea.  N<»r  have  the  imaginaliona  of  tlie  Hint 
been  less  successful  in  varyinaj^  the  nature  and  de^ees  of  their  penan< 
Some  of  them,  in  order  to  advajice  their  religious  interests,  will  hold  their 
hands  above  their  heads  tUl  lliey  !)e  withered  and  incapable  of  motion; 
others  again  keep  them  on  their  breasts  ;  while  others  hold  thetn  constantly 
shut  till  they  are  penetrated  by  the  naib.  Some  chain  thenoselves  to  i 
particular  spot,  which  they  resolve  never  to  quit ;  others  vow  never  to  lie 
down,  m  that  they  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  perpendicular  postare,  leaoing 
against  a  prop.  And  one  man  i^  mentioned,  who,  by  way  of  peoADce, 
^BUdertook  to  measure  thi.'  distance  between  Benares  and  Juu^j^emaol  with 
iili  boiiy, — continually  rising  and  laying  himself  down  for  that   purpose! 

Among  the  Hindoos,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  universal  tenet; 
and  the  trnnsmijifratioit  of  the  soul  is  a  doctrine  no  less  universal.  This 
world,  therefore,  m  by  the  Hindoos  considered  both  as  a  state  of  probatioo. 
and  as  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Their  hell  is  called  Narekha, 
and  coiiiains  many  mansions  of  different  de^eea  of  punishment,  into 
which  individuals  are  introduced  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
guilt.  When  they  have  continued  in  this  place  during  a  period  suifieieat 
to  expiate  their  offences,  they  are  sent  back  to  this  world,  to  anitoale 
other  bodies,  of  which  the  nature  corresponds  to  their  former  beharioor; 
and  when  at  last,  by  repeated  trana migrations,  they  have  been  cleared  from 
every  impurity  which  adheres  to  mortals,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  hea- 
venly regions,  where  they  are  absorbed  into  the  univeraal  Spirit.  Tla%  by 
some,  Is  supposed  to  denote  annihilation ;  by  others  it  is  suppoeed  to  de- 
note an  iutruductiou  into  unbounded  felicity. 

Sntiees.l^  The  religion  of  Hindostau  makes  il  meiitorioua,  tboagh  not 
absolutely  incumbent*  in  widows  to  burn  themselves  on  the  same  pile  wilJi 
the  body  of  their  deceased  husband.  Detailed  accounts  of  this  dreadful 
ceremony  h&ve  been  often  given  to  the  public  ;  we  subjoin  a  brief  de9cri|>- 
tion  of  a  suttee,  in  the  words  of  a  respectable  traveller,  who  waa  aa  eye- 
witness of  it.'*    Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  burning  is  very  ancient, 


w  *«  The  person  whom  1  uaw/'  8»ys  Hodges,  »'  was  of  the  ifiwj/  (merchant)  tribe  or 
w|«:  a  cIam  of  people  whoai  wo  should  naturally  suppose  exi-mpt  from  the  high  aud 
tmpefuoiu  pridie  of  rauk,  and  in  whom  the  natural  dcjilre  to  pruscrve  life  should  ut 
general  prcdoroinate,  undiverted  firom  Its  proper  ooume  by  a  prospect  of  pcmtbunMni* 
fume.  I  may  a<ld,  that  these  motives  htc  j^reatly  «Cr«ngtheiied  by  the  exeinpuoaoftlli* 
oluj)  from  that  mlumy  wkli  '^vhich  the  rettijial  in  itievitably  branded  in  their  naperioiSL 
Upon  my  repairiuu  to  the  ap©t,  on  the  banks  ©f  the  river,  where  the  ceremoay  waa  to 
take  p1la<;e,  I  found  the  body  of  th*;  man  on  o  bii-r,  and  covered  with  tineui,  ftlreadf 
tiraugJil  down  and  laid  at  the  edge  of  tbe  river.     At  this  time,  about  ten  in  the  mortu 


lug*  onJy  a  fisw  people  were  a&sembled,  who  appeared  destitnte  of  feeliq^  at  the 
•trophe  that  waa  to  take  place,  1  may  even  nny  that  they  displayetl  the  mo9t  perfect 
apAtny  and  inditferenept.  After  waiting  a  conaiderahle  time,  the  wife  appeared,  atteiMM 
by  the  BrmmiuiH  and  niiniic,  with  some  f^w  relations.  The  procesMion  was  alo'sr  mai 
•olemti ;  the  viclira  moved  with  a  steady  and  lirm  step  ;  and  apparvutly  with  a  perfect 
cornimsureof  countenanc**,  apprtwcbed  close  to  the  body  of  Iikt  husband,  where  for 
•otiie  time  ihev  halted.  She  then  addressed  those  who  were  near  her,  with  compocurei 
Mad  withoat  the  least  trepidatioa  of  vmoA  or  cWi««  oS  (m«uw\«cA»o«,    tSbA  h«ld  In  bcr 
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tioned  by  a  variety  of  forms,  and  encouraged  by  all  the  cliftrms  of  oriental 
imagery,  as  will  appear  from  the  follomnjar  quotationH  from  the  sacreri 
hooks  of  the  If  iiuiooa  :  *'  The  womaji  who  hums  with  the  bo(iy  of  her 
hushand  after  hit*  death  ahall  be  considered  hke  Urooudhiittw,  wife  of  the 
RuHhee  VashiMta  (who  is  fixed  iu  the  heavens  as  a  consteHatinti  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  translated  as  one  of  the  etara  of  Vrm  Major,  the 
levea  bright  Htarn*  of  which  couatellatioti  Indian  astronomers  distingutHh  by 
tbi*  names  of  the  seven  great  Pruskees)  ;  as  hia  w^ife  wan  famous  for  her 
virtue,  and  w^as  rewarded  by  a  place  in  heaven,  so  will  a  woman  who 
huma  likewise  obtain  a  place  by  her  hunbaud  in  heaven."  Ujirah  writta, 
"  Aa  a  snake-catcher  with  force  seizes  the  anake  and  drains  him  from  his 
hole,  so  the  virtuous  woman  by  force  drags  her  Imsband  up  to  heaven, 
wanbing  away  his  sini  by  doing  auttee,  and  obtains  happiness  for  both/* 
In  the  Gurooi  Foornrt,  Visbuoo  aaya,  '*  As  an  innocent  manj  who  stands  a 
trial  by  ordeal  firi>,  %n  thereby  cleared  of  the  crime  charged  against  bim, 
and  suffers  no  harm  or  pain,  so  a  woman  who  buruM  with  her  huabaiid'e 
body  suffers  no  pain  in  lier  aout  from  the  act  of  burning  her  body.  As 
the  seven  metaln,  by  being  beated  m  the  fire,  become  purified  from 
dross,  but  are  not  tfiem&elves  consumed,  so  a  woman  wlio  burns  herself 
feels  an  if  hathhig  in  nectar."  The  Nirunn^n  Sindhm  saya,  speaking  of 
a  woman  not  permitted  to  bum  on  the  same  pvle  witli  her  hu^bandf — 
'*  A  woman  should  bum,  becaane  she  thereby  o!»tains  absolution  for  the 
ains  of  both,  and  etiableyi  him  and  benfelf  to  escape  hell ;  moreover,  she 
obtains  for  both  the  rewards  for  all  the  heavens,  and  finally,  she  is  ab* 
sorbed  in  Bramha  along  with  him^  remaining  hia  wife  in  the  interme- 
diate transmigrations  in  this  worlds  in  which  ihey  shall  he  blessed  with 
issue,  richea,  and  other  good  things/'  Haret  aaya,  "  Hear  my  words, 
spoken  of  a  worann  who  bums  after  the  death  of  her  huwhand,  Aa  a 
woman  has  three  kroreea  and  a  half  (35,000,000)  of  hairs  upon  her 
body*  for  every  hair  fihall  she  enjoy  a  thousand  years  in  lieaven.  A 
woman  who  burns  after  the  death  of  her  husband  expiates  the  sins  of 
her  father'a  and  of  her  mother's,  and  of  her  fatlier-in-law's  relations." 
Shunkr»  in  his  SmriltCy  says*,  '*  The  woman  who  burns  with  her  huaband'a 
body  shall  live  with  him  in  heaven  among  the  gods  for  three  and  a  baff 
kroree^s  of  heavenly  years,  each  day  of  the  gotla  being  equal  to  one 
mortal  year."     Still  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Hindoo  women  were 

left  hand  a  caetm  nut,  in  which  was  a  red  colour  mixed  up,  and  di|i|iing  in  it  tho  fore- 
finger of  her  right  h&nd,  she  marlced  thoiif<  neiir  hvTf  to  whom  sb«j  wisliin!  ty  show  the 
1a»t  act  of  iitt«>ntian.  At  this  time  1  stood  close  to  hur,  she  observed  me  BttentivHy, 
mnd  vrith  ihe  I'olour  mark«d  m<»  on  the  foreheads  She  might  hfitthout  twenty-four  or 
five  ywir»  of  age,  a  firaH  of  life  when  the  bloom  of  beauty  has  generally  d*»d  thrt  cheek 
in  India,  byt  still  nhii  pr<*s«Tvt!d  a  suffitrient  shart*  to  prove  that  uhe  inust  have  bean 
handftomi! ;  htr  ligiirt*  w&s  smalU  hut  eJi'i^antly  turned  j  and  the  form  «f  her  liaudii  and 
arm*  waa  particularly  beautiful.  Her  drcas  waa  a  Loom  robe  of  white  Howiiig;  drapery, 
that  extended  fmni  her  head  to  the  feet  The  place  of  sacrifice  wa*  higher  up  on  the 
bunk  of  the  river,  a  huudreil  yards  or  more  from  the  spot  where  we  n&w  stood.  I'he 
pile  was  composed  of  dri*'d  branches,  leaves  atid  rushes,  with  a  door  on  one  Hide,  and 
archeil  and  covered  on  the  t*p  ;  by  the  side  of  the  door  stood  a  man  vrith  a  liifhted 
brand.  Frt>m  the  time  the  womiin  appeared,  to  the  taking  up  of  tht*  body  lo  cocivey 
it  into  the  pile,  might  occupy  a  spaee  uf  hsilf  an  hour,  which  was  employed  in  praver 
with  the  Bmmius,  in  attention  to  those  vi^ho  sto^Ri  near  her,  and  converHation  viriih  her 
r«tationK.  When  the  body  was  taken  up,  she  followed  clone  to  it,  attended  by  the  chief 
Bramtn,  and  when  it  was  deposited  ou  the  pile,  she  bowed  to  all  around  her,  and  en- 
tered without  !*peakinff.  The  moment  »he  entered,  the  di»or  wit*  dosed  ;  the  fire  was 
put  to  the  combustible*,  which  inntantly  llauied,  and  innneiiHe  quiiniitieiof  dried  wood 
and  oiher  matter!*  were  thrown  upon  it.  i  his  last  part  of  the  ceremony  wa«  acconiiwv 
Died  with  the  Mhout«  of  the  multitude,  who  now  became  nuoieroos,  and  the  whuU  wamw- 
ed  a  man  of  confused  rcgoiciiig." 
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often  nowilliiigly  urged  to  Ba<^rifice  tliemselvea  to  iLe  religion  of  their 
country,  and  to  prevent  that  infamy  which  attends  the  wife  especially  of  i 
Brahmin,  who  has  refused  this  pwt  of  her  ob«iience.  Holwell  iti  bb 
'  Historical  Eventi?  relative  to  India,'  and  some  other  writers,  inform  mu 
that  they  liave  witnessed  sacii^ee^  of  this  kind,  where  the  self^devoted 
victim.-*  resjHted  every  entreaty  made  by  their  relations  to  rescue  thera- 
selves  from  the  fatal  pile ;  hut  this  very  rarely  happened,  and  it  was  for  i 
long  time  nutoHoui^^  that  the  hurning"  of  widows  in  HiiHiot^tan  was  ofteo 
attended  with  cireuuif^tancea  which  made  it  any  thing  hut  a  voluntary  m- 
crifice*  Indeed  the  Hindoo  law  itself  does  not  expressly  command  tbii 
murderoua  practice.  Menoo,  the  parent  of  Indian  jurisprudence,  for 
whom  the  natives  entertain  such  veneration,  that  the  Brahrain  who  pes- 
sessei  not  a  t^lml^rama  and  a  copy  of  \m  laws,  is  said  to  have  forfeited  hii 
religious  privileges, — ^Menoo,  reH[»ecting  whom  it  is  acknowled^d,  thai 
what  is  contmry  to  his  injunctions  is  tiot  taw,  Bays  nothing  of  female  ini' 
niolation,  but,  on  the  contraryj  prescribes  rules  for  the  conduct  of  widow» 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  existence  :  **  Let  her  emaciate  her  body 
by  living  voluniaiily  on  pure  floHvers,  roots,  and  ^iiits ;  but  let  hex  not, 
when  her  lord  is  deceased,  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  L<»i 
her  continue  till  death,  forgiving  all  injuries,  perfonning  hari«>h  dutitt, 
avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the  incomparoblt 
rolefl  of  virtue,  which  have  been  followed  by  kucIi  women  as  were  devoted 
to  ooe  husband.'*  Still  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  official  people  ia 
India,  until  very  recently,  was  that  the  government  could  not  safely  pro- 
nounce a  direct  prohibition  of  these  murders  ;  and  it  is  remai-kable,  thit 
while  in  other  parts  of  India  the  practice  had  been  gi-adually  dlminiithii^ 
for  many  years  hack,  and  in  some  large  districts  had  been  entirely  atiAB" 
doned,  it  sliould  have  continued  quite  unchecked  in  the  Calcutta  divisioo, 
the  district  in  which  British  influence  might  have  been  »^x}>ected  to  be  tooit 
powerful.  But  this  opinion,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
the  honour  of  Britain,  has  given  way,  and  euttees  are  now  prohibited  by 
law  throughout  the  whole  of  British  India. — In  the  province  of  Guzerat. 
the  deluded  parents  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  their  female  infants  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  These  tuioaniK 
ral  niurdei-s  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  and  wens  pub- 
licly abolislied  by  an  order  from  the  supreme  power.  From  time  iznme' 
morial  it  had  been  the  cn?<tom  for  mothers  to  s<acrifice  their  children  to  the 
Ganges  at  the  annual  festival  held  at  Gunga^Sagoor:  this  practice  too  w 
prohibited  by  a  public  regulation,  and  the  prohibition  enforced  by  public 
authority.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  one  instance  of  resistance  knowft, 
or  one  aymptom  of  disaffection  to  our  sway  mauifestwl  by  the  nativei : 
the  mischief  vaniislied  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  hewailed  it ;  nay,  mtuni 
there  were  who,  on  cool  reflection,  have  called  down  blessings  on  t]»oae 
who,  when  they  iheraselvea  were  dead  to  humanity,  had  iuterpoaedMr 
judiciously  and  mercifully  with  the  arm  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  only 
astonishing  that  such  facts  did  not  prompt  our  government  to  interfere  «1 
an  earlier  period  with  the  rite  of  suttees  practised  in  India. 

FKSTiVALS.J    There  is  little  that  is  social  in  the  general  religioiaa 
ship  of  either  Hindoos  or  Mahommedans,  except  on  certain  festivals, 
they  resort  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  assemblvj  and  their  respective 
oessions  are  celebrated  in  much  the  same  noisy  and  unmeaning 

Festival  (if  Juggernaut. 'I     The  festival  of  Juggernaut  was  long  one  of 
the  most  import&Dt  religious  feativa\%  ot  li?tv«  VCmL^oi^*^  «xi\  \&  %s\\«irvor  m 
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the  time  of  the  Mahommedan  conquests     Th**  rmmber  of  pilgrims  vf}\o 
still  resort  to  it  fluctuatea  from  40,000  to  130,000. 

l-'rctni  a  Uj>wrk  railed  Buddruck,  m  the  prorfneo  of  Orlsu,  Dr  Burhftxuui  writi>«»  uoder  dale  of  30th 
Huf  180n :  "  Wp  know  lliat  wb  »r&  approiidiliiif  Jtifgemaut  (*od  yet  we  are  inoTa  than  60  mWtn 
frtifn  it)  b]r  the  human  bonea  which  we  hav«  t^n  for  aoto«  daya  etren-e<3  by  the  way.  At  tliia  plaoa  we 
iMve  been  JuiiMd  by  wronl  tarf*  boditta  of  plitgrijui,  perbapa  SOUO  in  aunibrr,  wbg  have  rnme  from 
vaHou»  parta  of  Nf)rtl»eni  India.  Soma  c(  UMtn,  wtth  wrhum  I  hare  (runverM«<],  aay  that  tli^y  have 
been  two  dumtlia  oo  tbalr  OBaivii  { trBveUlDf  slowly,  \n  the  hottest  fteaaon  of  the  year,  with  their  wiven 
imd  cbtldran.  Soom  old  peraooa  art  amonf  them,  whn  wish  to  die  at  Jaf^eroaut.  Niimbera  of  plU 
grimi  dl«  on  the  road ;  and  thair  bodiea  c<iaerally  remain  tinbaried.  On  a  plain  by  the  rivor  near  th« 
Pil^iiiM'  Cararanserai  at  ttiia  placet  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  nculb.  The  dofrg,  jaekata,  and 
rultiLTei,  »e«m  to  Ur(>  here  onhtnnnfii  prey.  The  rulturen  r^khibit  a«hiM'kf|]|ir  tameness.  Th(>  obscene 
■nimala  will  nctC  Ifave  the  body,  aometimes,  till  wp  como  cUit^  it*  thprn,  Tliia  Buddruck  in  a  horrid 
plaoa.  Wbeivvur  I  tnm  niy  eyea^  1  n»et  da«th  in  sonie  i^hape  or  othBr.  Siu-fly  Jnufgerliftut  mmitt 
be  wane  tban  Buddrurk'*  On  the  liHli  oT  June,  wh^n  in  aight  of  the  hifrh  tower  of  Jtiggemaitt'a 
temple,  hii  words  rj-«~"  Many  thouunda  of  pilgrimB  have  aerorapanied  ua  for  8ome  days  panl  Tltey 
rover  the  road,  hefwe  and  behind,  ai  far  aa  Die  eye  ran  reat^h.  At  nine  o  Vtock  ihia  maming,  the  tem- 
ple oif  Jugigernaut  appeared  in  vii>w,  at  a  irreat  distance.  Whpn  tht;  muttitudo  first  saw  it,  tltey  gave 
m  about,  and  fell  t»  the  ffr<iund  and  wursliip[>ed.  I  havi>  beord  fuithinfr  to-day  bnt  slioiitB  and  arrhima. 
Uona,  by  the  gun-rssive  bodleit  r>f  plI^mH,  From  thp  pincp  where  I  mow  stand,  1  have  a  view  of  a 
hoat  of  people,  Ulio  an  armyf  eoramped  at  thch  outer  gate  of  llie  town  of  Jii^ernatit ;  i.vhere  a  guard 
of  »otdler*  Is  potted,  to  pierent  Ihelr  entering  the  town,  until  they  hare  paid  th«  pilf(rim*>  tan/'  Thia 
tan  is  a  source  of  reveitne  to  the  Eaat  India  Company,  who  probably  make  about  /<Jf)(lO  a  yew  by  It 
f  t  wan  origiiutlly  impoaed  by  the  Uahrattaa  and  Mahommrdana.  On  tHi«  i4th(»f  June,  Or  BiMflMMum 
writea :  **  I  Have  seen  Jui^gienuiut  The  «»ne  at  Buddruck  Is  hut  the  vestibo,!"  to  jQfrKvmatit  No 
record  of  anrient  or  modern  hUtmry  ran  five,  1  think,  aa  adeqnate  Idea  of  this  valley  of  death  :  It  may 
be  truly  (>ompared  with  the  Valley  of  Hlnnnm.  The  idol,  railed  Juggemaat,  hu  been  eonaidered  na 
the  MoWh  of  ttie  present  flfe  i  aod  he  it Jiutly  ao  imiiedi  for  tbe  aacrifleai  oflSlMred  op  to  him,  by  self- 
devnteinent,  are  not  Uw  rrimlnal,  perhaps  not  leai  nunefWM*  llnii  Ibaae  rMordad  of  the  Molorh  of 
Canaan.  Tw»  othpr  idols  aeroTopany  Jtifnt'^i^Kuti  oainely  JlaJbrsin  and  ShtAudrOt  hk  brother  and 
Bister  ;  fur  tliere  are  three  deltiea  worshipped  here.  They  reeelre  eqnal  adoration,  and  sit  on  throaea 
«f  nearly  eq.uai  heig^ht  This  morning  I  vk'wed  the  temple ;  a  stupendous  fabric,  and  tmly  'eommeii. 
■urate  wiHi  th#  extemdve  away  of  tli«  'horrid  kinf.'  As  other  temple*  ara  DaoaUy*  adumed  with 
igvrei  flfaUnnalieal  of  tbair  reilglaii }  ao  JogfrniEnt  baa  represMitBtiknia, namfnww  and  various,  of 
llkat  rltffi  whlefa  coostitvtea  tb*  aaaauM  of  Ma  worablp.  Tba  walla  and  gate*  an  rorered  with  lode, 
cent  emblem!),  in  massive  and  durable  sralptnre.  I  have  also  visited  the  laiKUplaiiM  by  tl»e  sea,  in 
aome  places  whitened  with  the  bones  of  Uie  pilgrims  j  and  another  place  a  little  way  out  of  the  town, 
called  by  the  English  the  GolgothR,  when'  the  dead  bodiea  are  waally  cast  forlli,  and  where  dagi  and 
Tultures  are  ever  seen.  The  vuttures  ^enorally  And  out  tbe  prey  fhvt:  and  begin  with  tbe  boloitiiiM ] 
for  tht  fle»h  of  the  body  in  too  flirin  fur  their  beaks,  bnmfidlalely  a/ler  death.  Bat  Ihe  da||a  aooo  Nu. 
teiv9  nottee  ef  tbe  drenmstaooe,  feoerally  from  seeing  the  hnrrtiw,  or  corpae-earrien,  rvtomlnK  (roni 
tte  plaee.  On  the  approach  of  the  dogs,  Ibe  vultares  retire  a  few  yarde,  and  wait  till  tbe  body  be  nC 
flciently  torn  for  easy  deglutition.  The  vultares  and  dogs  often  feed  together ;  and 
their  stuck  before  the  pili^ra  be  <|tUte  dead.  There  are  four  animals  which  are  ( 
ft  carcase  -,  the  dog,  the  jnckHl,  the  vaiture,  and  tlie  hnrgi^la  or  a4}utaDl>  called  by 
tie  efaae.'*  On  the  ISth  of  the  same  month,  Dr  Buchanaa  writea :  "  1  have  returned  home  from  wtt. 
aoiilnff  a  seeDe  which  1  shaU  never  forget  At  n  n'cloclc  of  this  dayt  being  tba  greet  day  of  the  feaet, 
the  Moloch  of  Hindooatan  wae  brought  out  of  his  temple,  amidst  the  Bieclamations  of  hundreds  of 
thoaaanda  of  his  worshlpperm.  When  the  idol  was  placed  on  hia  tbrMiai,  a  ibout  waa  raised  by  the 
maltitnde,  sndi  as  1  had  never  heard  before.  It  continued  equable  lor  a  Um  nUaales,  and  Uien  gra. 
dually  died  away.  Allef  a  short  interval  of  silenee,  a  mnrmur  was  beard  ata  distance :  all  eyea  were 
turned  to irards  tbe  place  \  aud,  behold,  a  grove  advancing  I  A  body  of  men.  haring  green  branchea  or 
paints  in  their  hands,  apprnnched  witli  great  celerity.  Tbe  people  opened  a  way  for  them  ;  and  wlieo 
they  hod  come  up  lo  the  throne,  thfy  fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thrreon,  and  wonhipped  ;  and  the 
multitude  again  sent  forth  a  voice  like  the  siound  of  a  gtent  thunder.  But  the  volcee  I  now  heard  were 
not  thoee  of  melody  or  of  joyful  acclamation,  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  pral*e  of  Mohvh'a  wor- 
shippers. Their  number  indeed  brought  to  my  mind  the  eoundcas  maltitnde  iif  the  Revelationa  ;  but 
theij-  voices  gave  no  taiurfal  beavoeab  er  hallelujah  ;  b«t  rather  a  yell  ol  approbation,  united  viitb  a 
kind  of  hitting  applaoaa.  t  was  at  a  loss  bow  to  account  for  tbia  latter  noise,  until  t  was  directed  to 
notice  the  woiaeii,  who  enilttad  a  eoand  like  that  of  whlstllnf ,  with  the  lips  circu^,  nnd  the  tongue  * 
vibratlnK  j  as  If  a  serpent  would  speak  by  their  organs,  nttering  humaa  sounds.  Tlie  throne  of  the 
idol  was  placed  on  a  alupendooa  car  or  tower  about  00  feet  in  height,  resting  on  wheels  whicJ)  indented 
the  gronnd  deeply,  as  they  tamed  slowly  nnder  the  pmnderous  machine.  Attached  Ut  it  were  sisi  ca. 
bles,  of  the  slse  and  length  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along.  Upon  the  tower 
wvt^i  tbe  prients  and  satetllte*  of  the  idol,  surrounding  hb  throne.  Tlte  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  bar- 
ing a  frightful  vitiage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  coionr.  Hia  amn  are  of  goM, 
■od  he  Is  dressed  in  gijrgeniis  apparel.  The  oltier  t^vo  idols  are  of  a  white  aud  yellow  colour.  Five 
preceded  the  three  towers,  bearing  towering  flags,  drewed  in  crimson  caparisons, at^  bw^ee^ 
■  bMiflag  til  their  caparisoiia,  whkh  aound»»I  musically  aa  \)m&^  moYtA.    \  'w%q\  mkScb  ^ta*  ^<^m^ 
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linn,  dwa  by  the  toww  of  Molcrh,  vvltUJi^  m  it  wm  drmwn  with  difllealty.  'fimtcd  on  it*  aMay^feMM 
h«nh  thutider.'    After  a  fr-w  tnintitcs,  U  ttoppfvd  j  and  now  tb«  wonhip  of  tin*  fod  ht^n.    A  Uftk. 
pH«wt  mouDbed  llie  car  in  front  r.f  the  idnl,  aiid  pn»noatir<»d  lUs  olMWem  stwiiw  In  tbe  em  iif  the  pr^ 
PM*.  who  responded  at  JiiterviOa  in  the  «amp  utrnin.    "  Then*  «oi>f»,'  iild  bs,  •  are  the  d^Uihl  of  tt»r 
jrod.     Hia  car  cun  only  more  when  h«  »«  iilea»«l  with  the  eon?.'    The  car  mured  on  a  little  xnj,  lad 
thru  stopped.    Th«  ch»rncteri«ti«  of  Moloch's  worahlp  >rfl  otwrenUy  and  blood.    After  Ibe  towvrhad 
proc«eded  eom*  way,  a  pilKrim  •nnounrod  that  hfl  wm  ready  to  olJier  himwlf  aaacrifiix  to  the  M«i. 
He  laid  hiouelf  down  in  the  roMi,  before  tht>  tower  aa  it  wmb  movitii;  aloiif ,  lylnf  ao  hia  faoiv  with 
ilia  arms  ■tr*trhed  forward!).    Tho  multitude  passed  round  hltn,  iMrinf  the  spwe  ri«v,  and  l»1|^ 
crush pd  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  tower     A  shout  of  joy  waa  ral««d  U>  th*  fnd.     He  Is  i^H 
»inite  when  the  libiui.m  rvf  hTrjod  la  rnadp.    The  people  tlirew  cowriea.  or  nnall  money,  oo  the  b«lH 
the  vk-Um,  In  apprubatiou  «f  Ihu  deed.     It*  waa  left  to  view  a  considerahle  tUne ;  and  was  thtoear. 
ried  by  the  hurriea  to  the  Coiijrotba," 

Festival  of  the  Gafigcs.'j  Riv<^rs  are  among  tbe  objects  of  Hiiidno 
worship.  All  ta-sUis  worship  the  Ganges,  and  fatal  conseqtietires  often 
result  from  the  ;?eal  with  which  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  river-fe«li- 
vala,  will  ruslt  dowu  into  the  water. 

*'  On  tin-  ten  til  day  of  the  moon's  ioereaae,"  aaya  Mr  Ward  in  Ins  '  View  of  the  Hindiioa,*  "hlU» 
month  called  Ji/oithtJiH^  in  the  forenoon,  a  great  festival  i*  held,  in  I'limmemoratictnof  Ganga'i 
bo  tbe  earth.  Crowds  of  people  assemble  from  the  difTerent  toHmaaud  rlUa^ea  near  the  river,  4 
ally  at  its  moat  saered  »pntA,  bringing  offeringB  of  fruit,  rice,  flowers,  cloth,  sweftmenta,  &cl,  am 
garlands  of  Ouwers  a«To«s  tli{«  river,  even  where  it  is  vi>ry  wide.  Alter  tlie  peiiple  iMve  bath< 
ofltdfttiiif  Bnunln  aaeends  the  banket  nf  the  river  with  them,  and  pexfi^rmfl  anmnlter  of  incant 
and  cereOKmiea,  aU  of  whitih  have  some  fanciful  meaninif  und  tibject^  »ueh  a*  preventiiif  »Til 
from  coming  to  defile  tlio  wwrahip,  or  drivinfrthem  away.  He  next  presents  the  "ittering-s  whk 
be  many  or  few,  or  even  merely  tlowers  and  water,  according  to  the  ability  of  tlie  tttfi'rer;  aa 
perfonnB  worship  to  the  tarloua  inhabitants  of  the  wateri — the  Qnh,  tlie  turtolpeis  the  froga,  thai 
the  leeches,  tlie  snails!  The  oteringrs,  after  having  been  presented  to  these  iiihabttanta  of  tte 
are  IhroM^  into  the  Ganges.  Ton  lamps  of  rtiiiriAfd  butter  are  then  lighted  ap.  and  all  th«  olhvtL 
fwinga  are  presented— the  naiut^  of  rertiiiu  ffod*  are  repeated,  wiUi  form*  of  praise — the  fee  ia  ftr^ 
aontcd  to  the  priest— the  Draroins  are  entrrtained,  and  ofterinjfH  ure  sent  to  their  holues.  At  thadw 
of  these  cerenaoniesf  the  people  perform  their  obcieanoe  to  Ganirn,  and  then  depart.  Great  nnHII^^ 
aaaeinbie  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  on  theae  occadiOiia,and  export  much,  both  In  thla  life  and  hen^^l 
fpona  thbi  iiet  of  worship.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  decrease  of  the  miKinj  in  the  month  caJIcd  Cl^^| 
the  people  descend  into  the  water,  and,  with  their  hands  cUvsped,  immerso  themaelvea:  the  oHleWlv 
Bramin  reads  a  portion  of  tlie  Sltaster,  deerribiiig  the  beneiitti  of  OtiA  act  of  lathing :  the  people  i«att 
after  h  im  certain  slgiiiticnnt  words,  and  then  immerM  themselves  affalti :  gifts  of  riee,  friiita.  anl^ta 
oey  are  offered  to  the  poor,  the  Bramins,  and  the  priest.  On  tikis  tioi!sah>n,  i^ruupa  of  ten  flrl^^l 
peraons  sljuid  in  the  water,  to  each  of  which  groups  one  Bramin  reads  the  formalaA  :  theee  cmd^^H 
to  he  seen  extending  theraselvee  very  far  along  tlie  riven  Ihe  moment  of  the  coqjanctian  oftSa 
moon,  on  the  l9Vti  day  of  her  decrease^  with  a  particular  star,  la  considered  mi  anspiri<iiDa  a  Doateat, 
that  the  merit  arlsiiig  trom  bath'mir  a.t  that  lastATit  is  supposed  to  be  very  great  At  the  time  of  mai 
of  the  ftetivals,  the  sides  uf  the  Ganj^eA  are,  in  many  places,  gaily  itiuminnted ;  and  Ughta,  futro^ 
on  boards  or  piaiitaiil-Btal'ki>,  er  pat  into  earthen  pota,  are  floated  down  the  atream."  Of  the  extren- 
gant  qualities  so  pemldnniiily  ascribed  by  these  deluded  multitades  to  this  river,  Mr  Ward  gi^i*  tkt 
fallowing  details  :— '*  Tlie  swred  IhmjIcs  declare,  that  the  sight,  the  name,  or  the  touch  of  the  Gal^i^ 
takes  away  oil  sin,  however  heinoos— that  blinking  of  tbe  Gangea,  when  at  a  di«t«nire,  la  auj&ckatto 
roBOVe  the  taint  of  ^in— bat  that  hatlting  in  the  Ganges  has  blenidg*  in  It,  which  no  imaginatlMiiM 
In  one  of  these  h<H>kH  It  is  said—'  Efe  who  thtnks  upon  fianga,  thooirh  h«  may  be  BOD  m^ 
<  from  the  river  at  the  time,  is  delivered  from  all  sin,  and  is  entitled  to  heaTen.— Atihe  hooittf 
I,  If  a  peraoa  think  on  Gntiga,  he  will  fibtain  a  place  In  the  heaven  of  Siva.— If  a  penoa,  wMva^ 
ing  to  the  regnl^tiooa  of  the  Shaater,  be  gNiing  to  bathe  in  Gangn,  and  die  no  the  road,  he  «*■- n  oMsto 
the  sane  hene0ts  as  thongh  he  hod  actually  hnthed.— There  are  three  million  five  haodred  tknVMi 
holy  plaeea  belonging  to  Ganita  :  the  person  who  looks  at  Ciang^a^  or  bathes  in  thta  river  will  oMM 
all  the  fruit  which  arises  from  visiting  ail  these  tlirtw  mlUiou  five  hundred  thonsand  holy  placM.— lif 
bathing  in  Gangn,  acoompanifid  with  prayer,  a  person  will  remove  at  ooce  the  sins  of  thotuMndssr 
births.*  So  much  la  thla  river  reverenced  ainonff  the  Himlofla,  that  many  nramlns  wiff  not  look  99m 
it,  nor  throw  oaliva  Into  it,  nor  wa&h  themaelvea  dot  their  clothe*  in  Ita  watera.  Ifk  otm  of  Ifcir 
bnok»,  amnng  many  other  forms  of  praise  to  he  oflered  to  Oaaga,  ia  tbe  following  :^-.'  O  fra4desa  i  ^ 
owl,  that  lodgee  In  thi?  Imllow  of  a  tree  on  thy  hanks.  Is  exalted  beyond  measure  ^  while  the  ttiaB««#4 
whose  palace  Is  for  from  thee,  though  he  may  potsesa  a  mllUwi  of  atately  elephants  and  may  hat*^ 
wives  of  millions  of  conquered  enemiee  to  serve  him,  ia  nottdng.*  Some  persons  Q]id«tt1a]ce  a  Jjimimi 
rif  five  cir  six  mouths  ta  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  to  perform  iLhe  rites  fur  dcceaaed  relational  and  tecarri 
bock  iti  water  fur  rehglmis  and  medlciiial  uses." 

^  Muhommedan  Riles."]  The  general  Imbits  and  supersiitiotiB  of  the  tn- 
dian  Mahymmedans  and  tho  Hindoos  greatly  assimilate.  They  alike  balW 
their  bodiefi  under  the  idea  of  rcRtVexm^  lA^^wv^AxMi*  mvixit  XvA^  \'^%j  ^xW 
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crhserre  the  distinction  of  castes,  and  avoid  eating^with  certain  classei*  of  men 

they  alike  revere /ar^e'er^tj  or  reliji^Ttius  mondirtiiitH  ;  they  alike  pay  adora- 
tion to  the  rising  or  Bpttin(;>-  «uti«  the  new  moon,  and  receiuly  lighted  lamps  ; 
th€y  alike  implore  in  their  prayers  the  intercession  of  defeased  persanH, 
reputed  holy ;  and  alike  observe  times  and  seasons  accounted  lucky  or  un- 
lucky. 

State  of  0i7'istifimty,'}  Christianity  was  early  establiahed  in  India, 
but  the  account*  of  iu  fii*8t  propagation  there  ai«  vague  and  uncertain. 
Wiieii  the  Portuguese,  iii  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century,  anived  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  numher  of  CbriHtiann  waa  estimated  at  200j00t>  rouIs,  of 
tJie  Nestorian  persuaKion^  divided  into  44^  churclies.  The  meanw,  however^ 
emplnyed  to  bring  them  umler  the  yoke  of  the  church  of  Uome,  so  far 
sucteeded,  that  there  are  not  now  reckoned  more  than  44',000  beloiig^inf^ 
t*)  tlie  heretical  creed,  though  the  amount  of  nominal  Christiana  remains 
itemly  the  6ame.  In  endeavouring  to  extend  tlje  dominion  of  the  papal 
Bee,  the  Roman  catholic  iniHsionaries  have  displayed  a  degree  of  zeal  wor- 
thy of  a  purer  faith,  hut  their  exeitiona  among  the  natives  of  India  never 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  attempts  of  the 
protestanls  to  disseminate  the  Christian  religion  are  of  a  later  date,  but 
promise  to  extend  witier,  and  to  take  deeper  root.  The  moral  revolution, 
which,  tiirough  their  endeavours,  is  sUently  but  powerfully  proceeding,  has 
already,  notwithstanding  the  al>surd  assertion  tfiat  the  Hindoos  were  un- 
changeable, produced  in  Hindostan  eftecta  which,  u  few  years  ago,  the 
most  sanguine  could  scarcely  have  anticipated, — a  spirit  of  inquiry  hna 
been  excited  among  the  population,  antl  that  superstition,  which,  for  up- 
wards of  2000  years  resisted  every  effort  of  human  reason,  and  certainly 
aeented  to  partake  of  a  degree  of  stability  unknown  to  alniust  any  other 
institutions  of  other  countries,  begins  to  totter  even  in  its  siroTig-holds. 
The  Danes  tvere  the  firat  protestant  people  who  attempted  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  in  India.  In  the  year  1705,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  I'lutrho,  two  young  men  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  univer- 
aity  of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  were  sent  as  missionaries  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
manciel,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederiik  IV.  king  of  Denmark.  Our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  tletiui  the  trials  they  endui-ed,  or  the  obstacles 
they  overcame,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  arduous  undertaking,  but  amidBt 
opposition  both  from  their  own  countr^'men  aud  the  natives,  they  continuod 
their  labours,  and  in  less  than  two  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  uf  haptiising 
five  of  the  heathen ;  they  also  erected  a  place  of  worship,  where  they  re- 
gularly preached  in  the  Tamul  or  Malabar,  atid  Portuguese  languages  : 
besides  this*  they  opened  selioola  for  the  education  of  the  native  youth,  and 
likewise  for  the  children  of  Europeans.  In  1709,  the  mission  was  strength, 
ened  by  the  accession  of  three  other  missionaiies ;  and  shortly  after  I  hey 
procured  a  fount  of  types,  in  the  Tamul  character,  and  from  this  periud 
they  imblished  every  year  vast  quantities  of  books  and  tracts,  whicli  ob- 
tained a  very  extensive  circulation  among  the  natives.  Benjamin  Schulz, 
who  succeeded  to  the  care  of  the  mission,  completed  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  Tamul ;  and  afterwards  removmg  to  Madras,  he  trans- 
lated tbem  into  the  Telinga  language.  Here  the  sphere  of  his  exertions 
became  enlarged,  and  protectant  ChristianLity  was  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom of  Taiijore,  Schulz,  afUT  labouring  '24  years  in  India,  returned  to 
Europe  m  1743,  in  order  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  mission  there,  and 
Buperinteod  the  printing  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  bihle  at  Halle;  here,  by 
hii  adrice,  Swartz — whoee  name  will  long  be  gralefully  rememSwsv?!  \w 
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India — comtnenceti  the  study  of  the  Tamul  language;  and  in  the  ymt 
1750,  he  wa*  »ent  to  Tranquebar  as  a  missionary,  along  with  two  olB^I 
Swartis  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  Tanjore ;  and  so  complti^P 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  rajah,  that  when  he  adopted  a  son  to  fill  hli 
throne,  he  applied  tu  Swartz  to  take  npon  him  the  office  of  ^ardian ;  but 
his  heart  was  devoted  to  miBsiouary  labour,  and  he  declined  the  profiered 
honour.     Swartz  interested  himself  peculiaily  in  the  education  of  yontb, 
for  which  purpose  he  opened  English  and  Tamutian  schoob   in  Tariooi 
places,  and  was  most  affectionate  and  unwearied  in  his  attention  towanU 
children.     In  1785»  he  entered  keenly  into  a  plan  for  establishing  £ngliib 
pronncial  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  inte^ 
coarse  of  the  natives  witli  the  Europeans,  which  was  attended  with  very 
Iwneficial  effects.     It  has  been  calculated,  that  Swartz's  personal  lab 
were  the   means  of  converting  between  2,000  and  8,000   Hindoos 
MuBsuImen  to  the  Christian  faith.    After  his  deatli,  Mr  Gericke  ei 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  Danish  mission,  and  Dr  Joiin,  a  Trani 
missionary,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  native  education,     A  naission  to  the 
same  pai-t  of  India  was  sent  out  by  the  Loudon  missionary  society,  in  ItjM, 
under  Messrs  Cran,   Des  Granges,  and  lUugletaube,     But  the 
which  has  been  productive  here  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
quences,  is  that  which  was  undertaken  by  a  few  individuals  sent  out  b^m 
a  society  of  British  Christians  almoat  unknown  among  the  tbousaods  of 
Christendom, — the  Baptbt  Missionary  Society,     William  Carey,  peetor  «f 
the  Baptist  church  at  Moulton,  in  Northampton««hire,  afterwards  of  Lm- 
cester,  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
the  urgency  of  its  claims  on  Christian  sympathy ;  and  this  subject  formu^ 
the  great  topic  of  his  conversatiuu  with  Ins  brethren,  a  spark  of  his  ovt 
zeal  in  the  cause  was  communicated  to  their  bosoms,  and  henoe  origi]iaie4 
in  1792,  a  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  iostitafed 
at  Kettering,  in  NorthnmptonNhire,  on  the  2d  of  October  tliat  year,  i^mo 
the  whole  subscription  amounted  to  £13  2s,  6d,    lu  June,  1793,  Mr  Caxe? 
accompanied  by  Mr  Thomas,  who  had  visited  India  in  the  quality  of  a  sar* 
geoTt  in  an  Iridiaman,  and  since  his  return  to  Britain  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  mis^ion'fund  for  that  country,  left  England  in  a  Dnniiii 
East  Iridiaman,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  six  months,  arrived  in  Bengal,  whtft 
they  at  first  endured  many  privations  and  considerable  pecuniary  distnsaa 
In  1790,  they  were  joined  by  Mr  Fountaine,  during  which  tiuie  their  !»• 
hours  liad  been  apparently  attended  with  no  success.     Thus  they  coniiniMd 
tilt  1799,  when  the  arrival  of  several  new  missionaries,  among  whom  wert 
Mr  Ward»  Mr  Mai-shman,  and  Mr  Brunsdin,  occasioned  Mr  Carey  •  fv 
moval  to  Serampore,  where  he  settled  along  with  them  under  the  protectiao 
of  the  Danish  goveroment.     Here  they  purchased  a  mission-house  md 
garden  in  the  beginning  of  1800;  but  still  the  missionaries  had  not  been 
cheered  by  one  asitbtant-convert.     At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr  Tbomaa— 
who  had  now  spent  13  years  in  alternate  hopes  and  disappointments-^mB 
called  to  visit  a  Hindoo,  of  the  name  of  Krishno,  who  had  dislocated  out 
of  Im  arms;  after  reducing  it,  he  talked  to  him  of  salvation  through  CbriH 
— the  poor  man  beard  and  wept — ^and  three  weeks  after,  he   pre9€ttl#d 
himself  with  another,  named  Gokool,  at  the  mission-house,  and  ate  puhlidv 
with  the  missionaries ;  thus  throwing  away  caste,  that  barrier  which  bail 
hitherto  l»een  considered  as  insurmountable ;  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  Krishno  was  baptized  in  the  neighbouring  river,  together  with  Felii 
Carey,  the  son  of  Mr  Carey.     Soou  aSVit,  M\  t^tuaaviftx,  a  Portogu^ 
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gentleman  of  propcrtjr,  was  baptized,  and  added  to  the  number  of  preachers. 
In  J'\4truan%  1801,  they  achieved  a  noble  tnumph*  in  issuiuj^,  from  the 
missionary  press  at  Serampore,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Beogalw  lan- 
guaf^e.  Not  Umg  after  this,  Mr  Carey  was  appointed  by  the  ^^ov^rnor- 
general  to  the  situation  of  professor  of  Ben^lt-o  and  Sanscrit  in  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  with  a  salary  of  about  £l,4t>0  a  year,  the  whole  of  which 
he  devoted  to  the  miKsion,  appropriating,  as  did  all  the  rest,  the  produce 
of  his  pri^'attj  labours  to  the  general  cause.  In  1802,  a  free  &cbool  wa« 
begun  for  the  cliilih'en  of  the  natives,  and  such  a»  might  lose  raste,  to  in- 
Btnict  them  in  the  English  and  Bengalee  languages,  in  divinity,  history, 
geography,  and  astronomy ;  and  numbers  of  tractn,  besides  the  scriptures, 
were  printed  and  widely  circulated  througbout  the  country.  The  Braniins 
now  took  the  alarm,  and  every  species  of  iniiutt  and  outmge  wat  heaped 
upon  the  new  converts.  There  were,  however,  even  in  Hindostan,  some 
sects  of  freethinkei-s,  who  perceived  the  absurdity  of  Hindooism,  but  hav- 
ing no  principle  powerful  enough  to  support  them  under  the  loss  of  ca*^ff, 
continued  to  profess  a  reli^on  which  their  reason  taught  them  to  despise ; 
among  them  the  missionaries  were  received  with  civility,  but  it  floes  not 
appear  that  the  contempt  they  expressed  for  the  religion  of  Bi:ahma  at  all 
predis[josed  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel*  In  1806,  the  mission- 
ai-ies  issued  proposals  for  printing  the  scriptures  in  14  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, the  Sanscrit,  the  Bengalee,  the  Hindostanee,  tlie  Persic,  the  Maii- 
mtta,  the  Guzarattee,  the  Orissa,  the  Kumata,  the  Telinga,  the  Burman, 
the  AsHam,  the  Bootan  or  Tibetian,  the  Malay,  and  the  Cliinese,  fur  which 
they  now  pos^sessed  uncommon  facililies  from  their  connexion  n'ith  the  col- 
lege of  Fort  William,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  type-foundrj-  bting  eata- 
blkhed  in  India  at  the  time,  and  from  tlieir  having  got  a  papt»r-mili  erected 
on  their  own  premises.  Besides  translating  the  scriptures  into  the  lan- 
giiages  of  the  East,  the  missionaries  at  the  same  time  endeavtmred  to  bring 
into  exercise  the  talents  of  the  native  Cbrititiana,  by  sending  ihom  out  two 
and  two  together  to  itinerate.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appeal-,  the  iilols  and 
BuperHlitions  of  India  found  protectors  and  admirers  among  the  Britiab ; 
and  the  unfortunate  mutiny  at  Vellore — which  was  not  in  tlie  most  distant 
tittle  connected  with  the  missionary  transactions — was  seized  upon  as  a 
pretext  for  opposing  the  efForta  of  the  missionaries.  But  these  good  mvn 
pei-severed,  through  good  and  through  bad  report,  in  their  indefatigable  en- 
deavours to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  and  spread  ihemsclvea  not  only 
in  Hindostan,  but  throughout  several  other  quarters  and  islands  of  India, 
whicti  do  not  come  wiibin  the  tract  of  country  to  which  our  present  notice 
is  limited*  In  IBIS,  such  had  been  the  wonderful  exertions  and  attain- 
ments of  the  rauHHionaries,  that  Mr,  now  Dr  Carey,  was  able  to  announce 
a  progress  in  the  %vork  of  translating  the  scriptures,  unpaiallcled,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  annals  of  the  worUL  In  a  letter  dated  Decemlier  l^tb,  be 
ftays,  "  We  are  enj»:aged  in  tranylatiag  the  bible  into  twenty-one  languages, 
including  the  Bengalee,  which  is  finished,"  Those  among  us  who  know 
any  thing  about  the  time  employed  in  getting  the  scriptures  translated  into 
Gaelic,  under  every  wlvantage,  in  this  country,  are  pediapa  the  only  ade- 
quate judges  of  the  merit  due  to  Dr  Carey  and  hiM  asBOciatea  in  thia  atu- 
pendous  undertaking.  The  hbtory  of  the  mission  from  thia  date  haa  been 
that  of  a  steady,  persevering,  gradual  advancement  in  the  grand  object. 
"While  the  political  revolutions  of  the  world  are  accomplished  by  operation* 
in  whiob  great  bodies  of  the  people  are  at  once  the  actort^  and  the  sufferer r, 
the  tnstrumeDta  or  the  victims  of  aatbition^  and  individualuy  i&  %LY!^<Qfe\\i»iX 
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al  reroludooft    ' 


1 


ill  the  combined  movemenlH  of  armies  or  of  kingdonia» — moral  rerolutioiift 
mre  generally  accompU^^bed  by  tbe  painftil  labours,  and  the  individaal  exer- 
tions of  a  comparative  few,  eacb  operatinu;  in  his  limited  sphere  of  acdoiif 
ftrid,  though  tundiai^  to  the  »nme  end^  yet  ahnost  always  distinct  in  the 
application  of  the  means.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  in  tlif*  latter  as  in  the 
former  case,  trace  the  general  outline  of  tbe  progretsa,  withoat  entering  in- 
to detaib  of  personal  exertion,  tmd  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  accoants 
of  the  mlsHionarieti  themselves.  In  consequence  of  the  general  attention 
wbich  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  in  Lidia  excited,  on  the  renewal  of 
the  company's  charter^  the  church  of  England  establiHhmeut  was  extendeiJl 
to  India,  and  a  bishop  appointed  at  Calcutta.  The  preshyterians  also  wen 
allowed  to  erect  a  place  of  worsbip  in  that  city,  and  a  Dr  Bryce  was  sent 
out  hy  the  church  of  Scotland  to  officiate  as  miniater  and  representattve  of 
the  national  establidmient.  Various  societies  are  now  tuming*  their  attea- 
tion  to  this  interesting  field  of  labour,  and  a  season  of  Iviiowledge  aaeni 
evtdetitly  dawmni:i  on  Bntish  India,  if  not  on  ilie  whole  of  Eastern  AaiuL 
The  n^ltive^4  have  begun  to  read  and  reflect,  and  to  compare  their  own  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  morals  with  that  contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
-and  tbe  superior  excellence  of  the  latter  is  confe.ssed  by  many  who  hate 
Imot  the  fortitude  openly  to  renounce  caste^  and  embrace  Christianity. 

Sciawc  and  Literal iire.'\      The  learning  of  Hirnlo9tan  is  a  subject 
which  Europeans  are  but  just  commencing  acquaintance.     Few  are  qual 
to  give  an  account  of  it^  much  less  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  it,    *'  W 
ever  we  direct  our  attention   to  Hindoo  literature^"  says   Jones,  •' 
notion  of  infinity  presents  itself ;  and  the  longest  life  would  not  be  tuffi* 
cient  for  tlie  perusal  of  neaily  five  hundred  thousand  stanzas  in  the  PnruuH^ 
with  a  million,  and  more  perhaps,  in  the  Vedas,  and  other  works." 

In  Htndostan,  the  sciences  seern  to  have  aiTived  at  greater  perfectiti 
than  the  arts.  In  all  the  arts  of  calculation  tht^ir  accuracy  has  astoniaM 
Europeans.  Of  their  progress  in  geometry,  Dr  Playfair  gives  tbe  fullov- 
ing  reniiukable  instance :  In  tbe  Aifccn  Akbarif^  the  proportion  of  the  cs- 
cumference  of  a  circle  to  lU  diameter  is  said  to  be  as  3927  to  1250,-^ 
solution  to  obtain  which  aritlimetically,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  bt 
assures  us  would  require  the  inscription  of  a  polygon  of  7G8  sides,  frn4  at 
]eaat  nine  extractions  of  the  square  root,  each  extending  to  ten  dedail 
places.  The  zodiac,  according  to  the  Bralimins,  is  divided  into  27  coa» 
stellations.  The  ecliptic,  as  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  signs,  degreea,  and 
minutes.  The  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  calculated  from  the  tne 
of  tbeir  entrance  into  the  moveable  zodiac.  This  causes  the  beginning  0^ 
the  year,  with  regard  to  the  seasoDs,  continually  to  advance.  In  24,000 
years  it  returns  to  the  same  point.  In  their  calculations  they  suppose  801 
years  to  contain  292,207  days»  wbich  makes  their  year  only  1'  53"  XongK 
than  that  of  De  la  Caille, — a  degree  of  accuracy  which  bas  not  long  beet 
known  even  in  Europe.  In  calculations  respecting  tbe  motion  of  tk 
moon,  as  in  Europe^  they  use  the  cycle  of  19  yeaiis.  ITie  most 
particnlara  in  the  motion  of  this  secondary  planet  are  calculated  with 
pre<^ision.  Tbe  appiu'ent  motion  of  the  fixed  Btai*s  eastwards  is,  bf 
Siamese  tables,  made  to  be  only  4?"  too  quick ,^ — a  cal«  -^hit 

celebrated  Ptolemy  made  an  eiTor  of  no  less  than 
brated  of  all  the  Indian  astronomical  tables^  are  thoj^ 
of  tbe   Tables  of  Tirvalore,     If  Dr  Flayfair's  reasi 
^€f  these  tables  is  4,905  years,  corresponding  to  the  y 
Whether  thm  era — commonly  kuowik  Xi-^  i3ti<i  tam^  ^a 
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be  a  refll  fm,  ascertained  by  the  actu»i  ofwervalion  of  the  places  of  tha 
iiuavenly  bodies  at  that  time,  or  au  imaginary  ]>eriod,  discovered  by  caltu- 
latiriE^  backward!!,  ha.<f  excited  amoag  ai4tront>inen(  oiuch  altercatiuik  Play- 
fair  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Calyougham  was  aacertaiiied  by  tb© 
actual  observation  of  the  state  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  that  precise  period. 
Others  howerer,  hold  a  very  different  opinion,  and  their  reaijoning  appeara 
completely  to  overthrow  the  argument!*  of  Plaj^air  upon  tlie  great  anti- 
quity of  Indian  astronomy.  Amongst  these,  Marsden  in  the  PhdoBopbical 
'rransactions,  and  after  liim,  Bentley  in  tlie  Asiatic  Researches,  hold  the 
fii"Ht  rank.  We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  arguments  on  either  sitle,  aa 
lhe»e  are  foreign  to  a  work  of  thiH  nature,  and  can  be  interesting  only  to 
the  Hcientific  reader,  whom  we  refer  to  the  works*  already  mi?nlioned. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Beutley  ha«  shown*  in  a  very  clear  manner*  tliat  the 
Surifa  Siddhdnta,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  aatronomicjil  performances 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  which  the  Indian  nstronomcrs  a:*sigii  the  mliculous 
antiquity  of  2,164,900  years,  cannot  be  more  ancient  than  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century^  and  ibat  the  celebrated  tables  of  Tirvalore,  which  tlic 
Hindoo*!,  and  after  thi»m^  Play  fair,  asnert  were  compiled  from  actual  ob- 
Bervaiion  in  ttie  year  of  the  wodd  902,  have,  in  reality,  only  been  written 
and  dated  516  years  ago.  There  is  indeed  one  argxinient  against  the  an- 
tiquity of  Indian  astronomy  which  ia  unanswerable,  and  therefore  another 
is  not  necessary;  The  assigned  era  of  the  Calyougham  extends  to  a  pe- 
riod beyond  the  deluge ;  and,  as  we  know  that  all  men  were  then  destroyed, 
wo  must  suppose,  either  ibat  the  Imlian  tables  were  formed  since  that  pe- 
riod, or  that  Noah  bad  a  copy  of  them  with  him  in  the  aik,  an<l,  that  after 
t!ie  confumon  of  languages,  they  were  sent  into  Hindoatan  to  be  tran^ilated 
into  the  Sanscrit.  Jones  discovers  among  the  philosophers  of  Hindostan 
aecta  corresponding  in  their  tenets  to  the  PeripateticJi,  the  Platoniats,  the 
Stoicu,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sdioola  :  man,  it  must  be 
oivned,  often  foUowsi  the  same  path  of  inquiry  in  the  moat  distant  parts  of 
the  world  ;  hut  it  ia  dklHcuh  not  to  imagine  that  the  fundamenttd  doctrines 
of  these  various  sects  were  originally  borrowed  from  their  eastern  instruc- 
tors* 

Poetry  ha;s  existed  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  assumed 
both  the  epic  and  dramatic  forms ;  but,  though  the  ideas  are  often  sublime, 
they  are  too  frequently  turgid,  and  swell  into  tliat  inflated  diction  wFiich 
is  equally  contrary  to  genuine  poetry  and  to  good  sense*  Painting  and 
sculpture  are  in  a  state  still  inferior  to  that  of  their  poetrjr.  The  Hindoos 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  their  drawing  is  in 
general  deficient*  In  colouring  they  are  greater  proficients-  Their  sculptnrn 
ia  rude,  and  said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  that  of  tite  ancient  Egyptians; 
by  some  it  ia  asserted  to  he  much  more  elegant.  Like  the  architecture  of 
tbat  people,  too,  their  buildings  are  calculated  to  strike  rather  by  magni- 
tude than  elegance ;  they  are  large,  and  abound  in  pillars,  hut  have  no 
pretensions  to  an  order,  and  are  deficient  in  proportion.  The  music  of 
Hindostan  is  represented  as  still  remaitiing  in  an  imperfect  state.  IVIelody 
seems  to  be  more  studied  than  harmony  ;  and  many  of  the  simple  airs 
are  pleasant  even  to  an  European  ear*  Their  musical  instruments  are 
numerous ;  among  the  rest,  tbey  have  several  kinds  of  drums. 

Arts.]  The  use  of  powder  and  of  fire-arms  was  known  in  the  East  long 
before  it  was  dlHcovered  in  Europe,  hut  the  precise  date  of  the  discovery  b 
unknown.  Fire- works  of  tlifferent  kinds  have  long  made  part  of  the  amuse- 
ment  of  many  eastern  countries  ;  and  in  the  coftaUui:vww  vA  ^\Me»b^'<^'*) 
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equal,  if  tlwsy  do  not  fiC45l  the  most  dexterous  of  Europeans.  The  pott«y 
of  the  Hindoos  is  rude  and  coarsfs ;  in  any  thing,  however,  that  memly 
reqair*?«  handling  the  Hindoos  excel.  Somp  of  their  emhroidered  li*«ther 
JR  very  rich,  and  their  cabinet-work  h  taslefuliy  Lidaid  and  paitiled.  In 
the  north  of  India  Proper  a  very  fine  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
a  tree.  Glass-makinf^  is  understood  and  practised.  The  ingenoity  of  tlie 
Hindoos  in  several  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manafactnres  has  looi^  been 
celebrated.  Their  tooU  and  implements,  however,  are  simple  in  the  et* 
treme,  and  to  Europeans  they  appear  very  imperfect.  The  iastmmenis  of 
weaving  in  India  are  now  precisely  of  the  «ame  construction  as  they  were 
two  thouKand  years  ago.  The  Indians  still  npin  their  yam,  warp  aa  well  u 
weft,  with  di^taD:'  and  spindle ;  and  the  lootti  upon  which  the  doth  if 
wovf  n  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  or  reeds  ;  and,  when  it  is  in  operation, 
it  is  placed  under  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  or  mango-tree,  with  the  halaofli 
fastened  to  one  of  the  branches.  Two  loopn  underneath  the  gear,  in  which 
the  weaver  inserts  his  great  toes,  serve  as  treadles  ;  and  the  shuttle,  formed 
like  a  netting-needle,  but  of  a  length  exceeding  the  breadth  of  tlie  doth, 
is  used  alternately  to  draw  through  the  weft  and  to  strike  it  up  into  the 
web*  The  loom  has  no  beam  ;  the  \var|J  in  laid  upon  the  gi'ound,  the  whol* 
length  of  tlie  piece  of  cloth,  and  upon  this  piimitive  machine*  the  Asiatiei 
produce  muslins,  which  have  long  been  subjects  of  admiration  for  their 
beauty  and  the  fineness  of  their  texture.  It  mny  be  very  gravely  qnea- 
tioned,  whether  during  the  last  thousand  vearH  the  whole  native  intelleci 
of  India  has  contrived  a  single  machine  or  tool  for  the  etfecting  of  iff 
native  purpose.  The  Hindoos  are  exceedin^i^ly  tikilftil  in  the  practice  <if 
those  jupfglin^  arts  of  which  the  chief  object  is  to  dec^eive  the  senses*  Tbi 
art  of  handling  serpents  without  li>eing  huit  hy  them  is  well  known  to  ikt 
Hindoos.  The  Egyptians  alfinn  tliat  they  are  prevented  from  being  hart 
by  washing  themselves  in  the  infusion  of  a  certain  herb  ;  tlie  HintloQI 
ascribe  the  same  etfects  to  certain  incantations;  of  the  two,  the 
assigned  by  the  Egj'ptians  haa  the  greater  resemblance  of  truth, 
cause  more  probable  than  either,  is  the  extraction  of  the  fangi  of  the 
pent,  or  those  peculiar  hollow  teeth,  through  which  alone  the  poii 
ejected. 

Langimges^^  The  original  language  of  Htndostan  seems  to  har« 
the  SaHscrily — ^a  language  now  found  only  in  books,  and  understcKMl 
hy  the  learned.  Jones  assures  us  that  it  is,  in  every  respect,  a  refined 
and  more  perfect  even  than  the  Greek.  It  answers  nearly  the  sanie  pur- 
pose in  India  that  Latin  did  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  being  the 
principal  vehicle  of  religion,  law,  acieuce,  and  literature.^^  The  languagei 
now  spoken  in  HtndoKtan  are  uumerouH  -  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  are  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  Of  thete  languages,  or  rather 
dialects,  Wesdin  enumerates  the  follo^ving  ten  : — . 

I.  Hw  CingaieMf  spoken  at  Candy  In  th«>  jsUiid  mY  C^'yLon,  said  to  hiive  ttclc 


&  The  Tamutt  ipukeo  In  nlrooot  ever;  part  of  Ote  Di^tviiia.    We«4in  iMnrpa  as  Uiac  tl»(i  dlaiwAii 
iMrmonliiiu,  mid  •udijr  acquired.    The  ceniral  ptf t4  nf  tb«  Dvctaq  un  the  MahniU«> 
!i.  Th*  Malabar  iaugftiafe,  wpt^en  from  Cap«  ComoHu  to  Uie  1111  motmUlo.    It  hM  BerermI  «lpk» 


"  The  following  quotation  is  said  to  he  a  Ktnnxa  from  the  YiijarvwdA,  and  may 
OS  A  ftiM-chiiPii  nt"  th^  SBiiwrit : — •  Natrato  ruryo  lihAti  riacha  chamlra  tiiracai^  i 
vidyfjtfi  KhiintI  cuta  «!m  vahnih:  tjimera  bhantam  ainibhati  scrvam,  tusy*  UiiMi«ap» 
Tnmldnni  vihh^ti/  *  There  the  sun  shines  nat«  ni>r  the  moon  and  stairs;  tile  |^ffc*» 
tilu^s  Baah  not  iu  thtit  nlara ;  how  ihoxildcvcn  f\Tebl«z«  ttiere?  God  irradmtea  a|]  tkli 
bright  auhttimcv ;  and  !>y  its  i»ffuilBenc«  <h«  uuV^retw  W  «xvY\^\iXMM<k: 
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4»  The  Cttnttrft,  or  l«ii|nin||«  of  CiiUnit  wbtoh  Is  extdtulrtfly  ipoki^a  throiu^hout  Mysore  and  as  fiv 

ft,  Ttw  Mariu/uliif  i>r  JIfdAanifto  1»ii;uaff p,  spukpii  by  the  Mntiwitto«,  whom  WewUa  nmirea  us  wa 
•bniitdimlt  MiirmahdJ. 

<l  Ttw  TcfiHSfii^  or  TultHfit,  an  harmoittaixa,  nirvoiu,  mtucnliae,  copioua,  and  learned  laAguofe, 
trbklu  like  ihv  SoiwcrU,  hjia  :>:<  rJuirwters,  mid  tbmo  are  autntient  to  writ*  ttw  Imtter.  It  u  spoken 
on  ike  coast  uf  Orissa^  in  iiolcoDida,  on  thr  river  KrUhiia,  and  aa  fnr  inUmd  !i^  Ibe  moucUaiiu!  of  Bali- 
gtiauL  All  these  languai^^'i  have  their  own  R][>li«l>et«  ;  40  thjit  in  evvry  prt»rinro  jd^u  muat  mAlt«> 
youneir  ftequiinted  with  ■  djjldiici  kind  of  Bluniu.'ter,  if  y^uu  wtah  lo  ex|ireaa  y^ur  tItdugbtA  in  th«  din. 
Wet  tMfmmoni  to  ««cti. 

7,  The  comnma  JbrH^tt7«ff,  tir  Gam-a  la.ngtLagei—a  nTetchi>d  diid«ct,'(X>rrapt<Kl  in  Die  utitiodt  (Iv^iN*. 
It  has  ua  t\  and  tostead  of  tt,  mea  th«<  3 ;  ao  that  lmt«jid  of  TryJo,  you  must  writu  Ihtda.  It  b  «pukou 
at  Cftlrulta,  and  generally  or«r  B^u^al  i»n  the  boitks  of  the  Caji^fe!!.  __ 

a  'HiB  H^KXHu^arotf,  wr  HtitdvfUttit^  laDguiigi},^— mlled  by  some  Sagnt,  Xugarif  and  alio  Dtunuw- 
gttri.  It  k  a^km  at  Beaart-^^  niid  ha»  3:^  i*haj-acter!t,  with  which  you  cou  virritt>  th«  SauacriL  Iti 
mode  of  wrttlng^  tiiu  been  introdutt-d  lato  aU  the  northern  part  of  IMm. 

n,  Tb«  GHsanttir.  whirti  hM  btwo  intr«ducud  not  only  into  the  kin|;dom  nf  Gi\jer«t,  but  akfan  at 
llarm'he,  Surat,  Tutta,  aud  the  Orelgliboui-hood  of  tbt^  Dalaghout  monntama.  It>  chanu-Um  ue  little 
difi'erent  from  llifiw  of  the  Dcirangnrlc. 

10.  The  NtftKiulic,  whkdi  k  tpolcim  In  the  klogdoiD  of  Nepaul,  and  haa  •  grtct  aiiiiilarlty  tu  the  Ue- 
vaaparic!. 

Tbocv  li  a  luigita^  cAlled  Pr^trrri  still  spoken  amanf;  the  Sikha  to  th«  N.W.  of  Ilelhi^  which  Mr 
Culjclifucke'  identmei  with  the  vernaculur  Sansi-rit.  Tli^  Seraiapore  inlisUnitriM  coln-ulat^  that  the 
HiDduBtantift  the  MaharuttB,  the  Heufal««,  and  the  Oriasa  (the  vcriiKuLir  dislerta  of  Ontral  Indin) 
arc  apoketi  hy  u^iw-ards  of  SO^liCK>,(J<JiJ. 

EdfwiiiioH,^  The  Himloos  imagine  that  a  literan'  educntion,  iriBtead  of 
bein^  useful.  Is  tiurtful  to  a  wumaii,  by  divertifig  ber  afknittan  fi'^mi  the 
rare  of  bet  houHeliiild.  Female  educntion,  tberefura,  s*?Idoiii  exteiidw  far- 
ther  than  to  the  aimploHl  precepts  of  religion,  atui  tfiose  domestic  duties 
whieli  are  afterwards  to  become  ncces-iary.  On  the  education  of  boys 
more  care  is  bestowed.  Tbey  are  tauirtjt  to  read  an<l  write  by  the  UmbiuinK, 
who  are  the  only  a choolm asters.  The  leaves  of  the  palm  are  used  fov 
papery  and  a  pointed  iron  instrument  in  place  of  a  pen.  These  leaves  are 
not  apt  to  decay  ;  nor  are  tlie  letters  forme*!  upon  tbem  ea*^ily  effa(*ed ; 
anfl  to  make  the  impression  more  strong,  a  black  powder  \h  rubbed  upon 
the  characters.  The  pal tn -leaves  are  cut  in  long  ])ieces,  an  itieli  in  breadth, 
and  a  number  of  thef*e,  fa-slened  togetlier  by  the  ends,  form  a  book.  Some- 
times tbey  write  on  a  kind  of  paper  ;  and  then  for  a  pen  lliey  make  use  of 
a  small  reed-  Be^nners  form  their  characters  in  «and  strewed  <m  the 
floor.  The  rules  of  calculation  are  performed  w^itb  snnill  Htonen.  Still, 
however,  the  ignorance  into  which  the  vant  population  of  thin  tx>untry  i« 
yet  »unk  ia  extremely  aflVcting.  On  this  subject  we  extract  Home  im- 
prcMsive  remarks  from  the  *1  lints'  of  the  8erainpore  mmionaries : — 
"  Not  only  are  the  people,  in  general,  destitute  of  every  just  idea  of  Ciod: 
but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  lo  be  ftdly  iiupresied  wirh  the  importance  of 
a  single  principle  of  morality.  Tbey  have  no  juat  idea  *if  the  objects  of 
nature  «o  constantly  before  tJieni — of  tlie  sun»  moon,  and  stars— of  the 
clouds,  the  winds,  the  rains — of  the  earth,  on  which  t!my  dwell^-of  the 
groves,  trees,  and  plantsj  which  surround  them — of  the  dome>^tic  animals, 
which  they  nourish  ;  nor,  in  a  word,  of  the  flowing  stream,  the  luizzing 
insect,  or  of  the  plant  which  creeps  over  their  lowly  sheik  To  tbem  the 
eun  retires  behind  a  mountain ;  the  rain  from  heaven  is  given  by  a  god 
whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  despising  antl  vilifying  ;  tlie  rainbow  is  the 
bow  of  Rama  ;  the  river  is  a  deity ;  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  even  the 
reptiles  arountl  them  are  animated  by  the  Jaoub  of  their  deceased  relatives, 
Falsehoo-d  and  uncleanness  are  nothing  ;  perjury  a  trifle  ;  and  a  failure  iu 
fidelity  and  probity,  often  a  subject  of  praise :  whUe  ablution  iu  the  waten* 
of  a  river  is  deemed  a  due  atonement  for  almost  every  breach  of  morality 
The  wi-etched  echools  which  they  ha\'e  iu  their  towns  Bad  ^vV\%sge%  -tts*.  ^wi 
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fuw,  ihal,  on  tlio  Jivcrn^p,  warcely  one  man  in  &  hundrod  vnW  he  found 
who  can  read  a  common  letter.  Printed  books  tliey  have  none,  unless  a 
copy  of  some  book  of  the  Bcriptures  should  hare  found  its  way  atnon^ 
t)ieni  i  and,  aa  to  manuscripts,  thpy  have  scarcely  one  in  prose  j  but^  if 
they  possessed  a  multitude,  their  ignorance  of  their  own  langaage  would 
render  the  perusal  of  an  inaccurate  and  ill-written  manuscript  too  fcNnnid- 
able  a  task  to  he  often  attempted.  Thus,  with  a  regular  »nd  coplow 
language  of  their  owUt  nearly  all  who  are  ignorant  of  Sansci*it  (which  11 
not  utidcrstood  by  one  in  ten  tliouaaiid  throughout  India)  are  m  a  state 
of  ignorance  not  greatly  exceedetl  by  that  of  those  savage  hordes  which 
have  no  written  language  ;  while  numerous  causes  combine  to  sink  tbem 
far  below  most  savage  nations,  in  vice  and  immorality.  Add  to  this,  that 
their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  scarcely  leas  wretched.  What  avails 
possei^atng  treatises  in  San.Hcrlt,  both  on  arithmetic  and  geometry  ? 
these  the  common  peojde  derive  about  as  much  advantage  aa  though 
were  ^vritten  in  Chinese,  Hence,  though  some  of  them,  thruui;h 
habit,  are  expert  in  calculation,  (as  is  the  case  with  many  in  England  on 
acquainted  with  a  single  rule  of  arithmetic,)  at  Bchool  they  learn  even  the 
four  fundamental  niles  in  bo  wretched  a  manner,  that  an  English  boy  of 
eight  years  old  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  resolve  a  question  in  multiplict- 
tion  or  rli vision,  the  solving  of  which  would  cost  rhera  an  expense  of  time 
scarcely  to  be  credited." 

Sanicrit  College,^  Tlie  Goverment  Sanscrit  college  at  Calcutta,  wis 
establUhed  in  1821,  and  is  largely  endowetl,  llie  course  of  study  in  thii 
college  coraprehenda  granmiar,  general  literature,  rhetoric  and  prosody, 
law,  and  logic,  and  natural  and  expcrinieutal  philoaophy.  A  profici 
in  the  English  langjiage  is  an  indiHpensable  qualification  for  admissioa 
the  highest  clafjs.  Conformably  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  IlindooiiT 
portion  of  the  college  funds  h  assigned  to  defray  fitipenda  to  100  atudeuu 
who  are  either  strangers  or  intllgent. 

Mahommedan  CoUcge.~\  Tlie  iMadrissa  or  Mahommedan  college*  f«r 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  or  Persian  languages  and  Maliouimedau  law, 
founded  in  1780,  by  Mr  Hastings,  and  is  also  laj'gely  endowed  by 
government.  It  is  rising  into  vigour,  reputation,  and  usefulne 
are  85  students  on  the  foundation,  besides  out-students,  the  numl 
whom  is  unlimited.  The  course  of  education  comprises  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  general  literature,  law,  philosophy  of  law,  traditions  of 
Mahommed,  rhetoric,  logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  according  to 
the  Uritish  system ;  to  which  may  he  added  the  regulations  of  the  Britiib 
goveiTiment.  An  English  class  has  recently  been  CBtablished,  and  a  leani. 
ed  native  is  employed  in  ti-aiislating  English  works  of  Acience  into  Peniu 
and  Arabic.  It  lias  been  deteraiined  to  establish  a  college  for  Ma)iomiae> 
dans  at  Delhi ;  the  arrangements  for  which  have  received  the  eanction  of 
government,  and  are  in  progress. 

Commit  fee  of  Public  Instruction,']  In  adtlition  to  these  two  insUtutioin» 
the  government,  in  1823,  adopted  a  measure  calculated  to  give  a  poww^ 
ful  impulse  as  well  aa  a  judiciouH  direction  to  the  ai-dour  felt  by  all  rankt 
of  their  servants  in  promoting  education  among  the  Hindoos.  Thi«  wai 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  of  wbich  Mr  Hariog- 
ton,  whose  benevolent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  native  education  i^  wdb 
known,  was  appointed  president.  The  other  members  have  been  eclected 
fioin  the  most  enlightened  servajita  of  the  Company,  and  those  beat  or* 
tjuaintcd  with  the  native  langua^ea  and  Wk>\\a.     ^^\.1^c  ^aeectsdniu^  tiio 
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Btale  of  public  edncaiion  under  tliia  presidency,  the  fttteulion  of  die  Com- 
mklee  will  be  enj:rnged  in  siibmitling  lo  goveriiiiif*nt  avirb  measures  n-*  it 
may  appear  expedient  to  adopt,  wilh  a  view  to  tbc  better  eduexitioii  of  the 
people,  til  the  iiitriidiicatiun  uf  useful  kuoivled^e}  includini:^  tho  sciences 
and  arta  of  Europe,  and  to  tbe  inTprovenicnt  uf  tbeir  moral  ifmrQc-' 
ter, 

Coikges  of  Benares  and  Agra,']  In  tho  interior  *>f  India  ilte  most  im- 
port-ant of  the  govenunent  seniiaariea  in  tho  Bengal  proviticos,  are  tlie  col- 
leHfea  of  Benares  and  Agra.  The  former  was  founded  in  the  year  1794. 
The  government  assigned  tbe  annual  Bum  of  20,000  rupees  for  tbe  en- 
dowment of  a  college  for  the  cultivation  of  Hindoo  literature  ainl  science 
This  collej^e  is  a  larcfe  building,  divided  into  two  courts,  with  galleries 
above  and  below,  full  of  teachers  and  echotai-s,  distributed  into  a  number 
of  classes,  wfio  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  (in  the  Hindoo  mnnner)i 
Persian,  Hindoo  law  and  aacrpd  Jiteratare,  Sanscrit  aatroimniy  according 
to  the  Ptoleniaic  system,  and  astrology.  "  There  are  two  hundred  scho- 
lare,  aome  of  whom,  of  all  eorts,"  says  bishop  Heber,  '*  came  to  say  tbeir 
lessons  lo  me."  The  astronomer  produced  a  teirestrial  globe,  divitied 
accordiri}^  to  tbeir  hystemt  and  elevated  to  the  meridian  of  Bennies. 
Mount  Meru^  bo  identified  with  tbe  north  pole;  and  under  tJie  soulli 
pole,  he  supposed  tbe  tortoise  (chukwa)  to  slandj  on  which  tbe  earth 
roats.  The  southern  hemisphero  he  apprehended  to  be  uninhabiiable ;  but 
on  its  roncnvo  Burface,  in  the  interior  of  tho  globe,  be  placed  Padaloii.  He 
than  showed  me  bow  the  aun  goes  round  tbc  eartli  once  in  every  tlay,  and 
hoWf  by  a  diflerent  hut  equally  continuous  motion,  bo  alfto  visits  tbe  Higns 
of  the  zodiac.  The  whole  system  is  precisely  tliat  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the 
contmst  was  very  striking,  between  the  nibbish  which  tbofne  youiiiz  men 
were  learning  in  a  government  establisliment,  and  the  rudimentH  of  real 
lumwledge  which  those  whom  I  bad  visited  the  day  before,  ha<l  actjuired 
in  the  very  same  city,  under  circuniatances  far  leas  favourable.  The  truth 
iSf  that  even  the  punilit  who  rea<]  me  this  lecture,  eniilcd  once  or  twice 
very  slily,  and  said,  *  Our  people  are  taught  so  and  so,'  as  if  bo  himself 
knew  better.  There  are  in  this  college  ten  professors,  all  paid  and  main- 
tained by  fjovemmcnt.  In  1823,  the  govtninient  rtjsolved  to  appropj-iate 
the  proceeds  of  certain  laud-S  to  tbe  formation  of  a  collegiate  eataldiah- 
mcnt  in  the  city  of  Agra.  This  institution,  unlike  the  Sanscrit  and  Ma- 
hfmHiiedan  colleger,  which  are  more  or  less  confined  to  particular  cla&sef» 
ivitl  be  iipen  to  all  tbe  native  population,  and  will  dtrer  t  itb  instruction  to 
the  genei-al  purposes  and  business  of  life.  Stipends  will  be  allowed  to  the 
scholars,  as  in  the  two  Calcutta  colleges, 

Brahmhilrai  Setninarie$.1  The  Brahmins  have  several  seminariea  of  learn- 
ing, which  have  existed  during  many  ages.  "At  Canglbumin,  iti  Car- 
nale,"  nays  Wesden,  "  there  is  still  a  celebrated  bmhmau  school,  whicli, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  existed  in  the  first  century  of  tho 
Christian  era ;  and  its  members  lu'e  certainly  equal  in  celebrity  to  the  brah- 
mans  of  Venares,  or  Benares,"  Benares  has  lung  been  celebrated  as  a  se- 
minary of  the  bramins,  and  particularly  as  being  the  scat  of  tbe  most  mi- 
rient  Indian  astronomictd  nciencc?.  In  the  various  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  tbe  country,  this  neminaiy  may  have  been  often  ueglectf^<l 
and  suiFercd  to  decay,  but  it  has  always  been  reslorcd,  and  at  picJicni  still 
exista,  though  it  enjoys  not  its  former  celebrity.  Tbe  famed  observat<*jy 
here  m  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  AcUbar,  to  restoix'  ib'^u 
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Rslronomlcal  observations  which  had  lon^'  beer.  iiiaiJe  with  »r>  miirh  suc- 
cess by  the  philosophers  of  Benares,** 

Schools.^  Schools  were  originally  attached  to  all  the  Protestant  mi»- 
Bions  in  India,  but  it  k  only  of  lute  years  tliat  experience  has  produced 
a  g^eneml  conviction  of  their  immense  importance.  The  British  govem- 
meiit  and  native  aurboritiesj  the  European  reaidents,  and  the  rich  natives 
themselves,  now  unite  to  promote  the  education  of  youth  in  this  country, 
aiul  there  are  above  00^000  native  children  now  receiving  inHtruction  in 
tbift  countr)'.    The  Baptist  missionaries  entered  early  on  the  school-system. 

In  the  year  1814,  5Ir  May,  a  disaentiiig  minbter  at  Chinsurali,  with  a 
very  slender  income,  opened  a  school  in  his  house  for  instructing  native 
boys,  jfratuitously,  in  reading,  writing,  tmd  nritlmietic,  on  the  system  of 
Dr  Belh  On  the  first  day  IG  boys  attended*  By  great  exertion,  and  with 
the  aid  of  govenimnnr,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  had  established  sixteen 
schooK  to  which  951  pupils  resorted,  Mr  May  died  in  August  ISlH; 
but  previous  ti>  his  deatfr  he  ha<l  the  Hattsfaction  of  seeing  bis  zealous,  yH 
prucJent  plansj  reii^Tirded  by  the  extension  of  bis  schoolH  to  the  number  of 
thirty-six,  attencled  by  abovo  3,000  Hindoos  and  Mahoramedanj*.  Subse- 
quently the  schools  have  been  further  augmented. 

The  govemnient-sfbool  of  Benares  was  originally  established  by  iwo 
liberal  natives  of  that  city,  who  as«igne<l  "200  rupeen  per  month  townriU 
its  support.  Thin  was  insufficient ;  anil  accordingly  government  took 
upon  itself  to  defray  the  deficiency,  amounting  to  2^2  ru])ees  per  month. 
Besides  the  common  s^  pel  ling-hooks*  employed  in  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage (which  contain  pat^sages  at  variance  with  polytheism)  the  New  Tes- 
tament is,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  fonnder,  used  by  the  first  class; 
and  all  the  Hindoo  boys  who  learn  the  Persian  language,  read  the  Pemian 
New  Testament  a^^  a  clas!^-huok.  It  is  stated  that  the  scholars  prefer  the  ■ 
New  Testament  to  any  other  English  b^iok.  ■ 

The  Free  School  at  Cawiipore  is  supported  by  an  allowance  of  400  ru- 
pees  per  month.   TIjc  pupils  admitted  are  of  all  classes,  Hindoos,  Mahom- 

'*  Of  this  obBi!rvBtory,  and  Hi*>  instruments  lound  In  it.  Sir  RoWrt  Barker  §rva  mtt 
lu-coutit,  in  thp  Fhilnsnphi«^i)  Tmiiisactir>ni<iH  'J  he  prinripid  in sttruiui'iitii  are  two  large 
4jiia«lr.iiits,,  of  which  the  r.-idius  i»  somewlmt  mnrr  thnn  1>  iW'tj  whicli,  wUh  a  gnomon^ 
errctt'd  Iwtvvtfn  them  at  i?Jj"  plevBtliuu  measuri's  solar  timi'.  Tin»  erection  must  have 
been  very  difficult,  hut  ro  citart  is  the  workmanship,  and  so  dtmibli'  hsis  it  ffroirMl»  thxi 
the  eyct  lit  onv  view,  Is  ronductpd  through  fiinr  atnnll  iron  ringR,  situated  at  dilTcTvnt 
dibtanc^s  npon  th«  gnomon,  and  of  whirh  thc^  fir^tt  and  Ifint  ar«  iipivardH  of  SB  feet  M*|Nfc- 
ratc  Anolhrr  8tnid]i<r  dial,  cumprtjM'd  of  qnadrnintN  and  ajziinmntu  «>f  inft^dor  ditni:'!!' 
siona,  aervett  the  flamr  purpoae  with  thar  just  mrntion^d.  Cpon  hIuik'  walls  built  prr- 
iieiidicularly  for  the  pariK>%,  are  ctmstnictnd  two  lurg*- qaiuliimts  j  ihe  mdiiti^  of  th<^ 
largest  is  not  Ifss  than  i^O  f«?»'t,  \Vbi»n  observntions  wrr*  to  be  nuidr,  an  iniitratKUsaC 
was  extend<>d  from  th#"  ifntiv  to  thf  ^riidiiiitinl  fin  1h.  Another  ioittnuneiit  for  ueer- 
taiiiing^  the  vxnrt  hour  of  tht<  davy  contcistH  of  a  flat  circular  nUme,  supported  in  an 
obliquu  |>Oi«kHJ'ii,  by  tour  pitliurs^  and  titted  with  an  iron  pnoinon,  in  the  centre. — An 
instrument,  which  uppenrs  to  hare  btrn  friimed  for  the  pur[io>»e  oltAkinfi;  the  angle,  or 
axiirtuth  of  the  sun,  or  of  n  star  at  rising  or  *ettirig,  con'sist-n  of  h  bm.**  circle,  two  fe*t 
in  diameter,  moving  vertically  on  two  pivotAj  Ix-twcen  two  Htonc  pillars.  The  circle  t* 
dividt^d  into  SMJO  df^i^rees,  and  on  it«  cmire  i»  li%v4  a  uiovtnlile  index.  Of  the  Lirgest 
iiisirument  in  the  olwervntnry.  Barker  rotild  not  diNOover  the  u»e.  It  cx>usist»  of  two 
circular  wallM,  of  whiih  the  Exterior  is  10  feet  in  diiimeter,  and  I?  feet  high.  The  inte- 
rior is  (iittuited  immcdiHtely  withiii  thi«  outward  wall,  and  i%  4  feet  hi|;li;  the  toin  of 
Ijoth  irvnll^i  are  divided  into  degjeca,  and  ea^h  dt^gree  haa  twenty  (iubdivJsinnflK,  each  of 
three  mintitefu  A  door  lead«  into  the  interior  »jiace«  A  pillar  o<jcupiei*  the  centre  of 
the  same  elevation  within  the  interior  walL  In  the  top  In  a  hole,  in  the  common  cciv- 
tre  of  both  the  circles.  This  liulr  fifcins  tv  luive  bwn  d*^fii^(lled  fur  rcinining  an  iron 
rud,  in  a  perpendicular  p<^Miition.  '1  he  \nrtn'  qiiudniiits  urv  ^nidtiated  in  the  nxmr  man- 
ner as  theac  lirclea;  and  the  (rfadimtion  of  the  wboir  iitppacatiiH  is  no  exact,  an  to  Itear 
the  uicc«t  exaitjinution  with  a  jiiilr  of  tompr'.s«eH.  A*  n  proof  id*  the  decay  uf  the  «cien- 
cci*  at  l^enares,  it  may  Iw  meiiticmed,  that  the  lowtT  fiATt  of  this  otwervalwry  in  now  cot>- 
verted  into  cellars  for  lumber,  and  irtHblea  fur  horaes  ! 
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tnc(f(in«,  and  EoKliah,  for  many  of  ilipni  nro  chiJdrcn  of  ilie  European  and 

non-commissioT»etl  ciflit-fre  of  tlie  different  t'oq>9  and  dt^partments  of  pta- 
tionau  Some  of  llie  Eiiglisli  boys  Imve  brcoure  |iii»fii'ii!iifH  in  the  Pensian 
laiipuape,  and  are  likely  to  lie  of  eonwid**rabI*»  use  in  teacUiiigf  English  to 
the  Hindoos  and  >IalKimiiiedaiiH,  who  are  mn\  to  ilock  to  tli**  ficliool  with 
ardour  for  tuition  in  that  language. 

In  settling  ihe  province  of  Itajpooian  in  1818,  the  niarriniM  of  Hasting 
coiiriMved  that  the  introduttion  of  nchook  would  he  a  judirious  expedient 
to  tt'ean  the  rising  generation  from  the  ill  habits  of  their  (inrenLH.  Seven 
«choolR,  attended  by  above  300  children,  were,  before  long,  in  ojienition ; 
and  applieations  for  the  formation  of  more  were  received  by  tbe  superin- 
tendant. 

Tlie  KhagTilpore  school  waa  established  by  governinent  for  tbe  instrue- 
lion  of  the  recruits  and  eliildren  of  tbe  hill-corps,  and  of  the  hill-])eople  in 
genera]  and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  from  tins  htstifiition,  tlie  jtromotion 
of  civilization  amongst  the  mde  mountain  tribes  in  tbi?*  quaiter.  The  go- 
▼emment  allowance  for  the  support  of  thia  «chool  ia  400  rnjiees  per  tiwn- 
lem. 

To  the  forppoing  list  must  he  added  tlie  school  for  native  doetora  esta- 
blished at  Calcutta  in  1822.  They  are  regularly  enlisted  m  sobliers  for 
fifteen  years.  Lectures  (in  Hiniluntanee)  are  delivered  to  them  on  parti- 
cular ciwes,  operations,  comparative  anatomy^  materia  medic4i,  and  the 
prACticc  of  physic ;  and  demonBtrations  are  occastoiinlly  given  at  the 
general  liospilal.  Tbe  pupils  are  represented  as  niamtY»!sting  remarkahb' 
diligence  in  their  studien.  Even  tbe  Hindoo  studentSj  persuaded  that 
nothing  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  human  life  is  repug- 
nant to  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  regularly  attend  and  readily  assist  in 
dissections  as  opportunities  offer* 

At  Madras,  the  !*chool  hook  society  i«  managed  by  a  committee  of  6 
Europeans  and  15  natives,  and  liW'rally  patronized  by  government. 

Serampore  Translations  and  CaUcgc.^  It  is  now  five  and  thirty  years 
aince  ihe  venerable  father  of  the  Sermiipore  mission,  Dr  Carey,  first  left 
Britain,  ivilb  a  view  Ui  devote  himself  lo  the  cause  of  extending  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  population  of  India.  Ver\'  little  attention  waH,  at  that 
lime,  given  to  the  subject  in  ibis  country.  Tbe  missionai-y  society  in  connec- 
tion with  wbicli  bt!  tunbarked  in  this  great  enterprise,  waa  an  obscure  pro- 
vincial association;  and  of  tbe  five  who  formed  its  first  committee  of 
managenient,  Carey  was  himself  one ;  while  three  of  the  other  four,  on 
whom  tbe  chief  weight  of  the  undertaking  rested,  wert*  his  most  intimate 
friends.  He  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  two  objects ;  firat,  t<t 
provi<!e  for  his  own  Nupport,  that  he  naiglit  not  be  chargeable  on  (he 
liberality  of  his  EngllMh  friends;  and,  ^ecojidly,  to  master  the  vernacular 
languages  of  tbe  countr)%  with  a  view  to  tbe  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  1799  after  he  had  prosecuted  bis  solitary  lahours  for  about 
six  years,  four  otiier  individuals,  actuated  by  similar  views  went  out  to 
unite  En  the  undertaking,  only  two  of  whom,  however,  lived  to  lake  an  ac- 
tive part  in  ti ;  viz.  the  Rev.  Mr,  Ward,  the  author  of  the  \'iew  {>f  the 
History  and  Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  who  dipd  in  the  year  1823,  and 
Dr  Marflbman,  the  author  of  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  tbe  Chinese  language.  In  the  course  of  somewhat  mon*  than 
thirty  years,  the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume  has  been  rendered,  by  ihesic 
indefatigable  men,  with  their  colleagues  and  native  assistants,  into  nine  of 
tlic  Indian  dialects,  and  the  New  Testament  into  fifteen  more.     Of  llie 
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Bengalee  vereion,  five  editioiia  have  been  drculaled,  anil  a  six^i  is  in  lbs 
|>re«Sf  togelUer  with  the  second  eiHliotiH  of  tlie  Hindee,  the  Or'issa,  ' 
Mahratta,  and  the  San»crit.  The  otht-r  lun^ogeH  into  which  translatW 
arc  in  difterent  degi*ees  of  advancement,  are  the  Tc^inpa,  the  Sikh  (or  Pun- 
jauhi^e),  the  Gujnratee,  the  Kuiikuna,  the  Kurnata  (or  Canara),  the 
Pu«hitm,  the  Afssainee,  ibe  Wutch  (or  Moultaiiee),  the  Bikaneer, 
ihe  Cashmeer,  the  Bhuj^dkund,  the  Maniwar,  the  Haroteie,  llie  Kunoja, 
the  Oujfin  (or  Ooyuyinee),  the  Khajssee,  the  Bruj,  the  Jumboo, 
the  Mtmipaor,  the  Magadlia  (or  Pa!i)»  and  three  or  four  of  the  dialects 
epoken  hy  ihe  mountaineera  of  Kumaoon  and  Nepaul.'''  The  Chinese  vw- 
bion  waacomniftjiei'd  m  IHOG  ;  and  in  seven  years  the  New  Teataxnetit  Wte 
co«i]»li'ted  at  the  St_Tanipore  press.  In  1822,  after  tlie  incessant  labour  of 
sixteen  years,  Dr  Marshman  had  the  happiness  of  bringinj^  to  a  completion 
hi:*  vernion  of  the  whole  Bibk%  lu  llie  following  year,  Dr  Morrison*  who 
had  heen  (simultaneously  occupied  on  an  independent  Chinese  tranblatkii 
at  Canton,  completed  hia  version.  A  second  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  has 
now  been  coutitienct'd  at  Seranipore,  founded  on  a  collation  oi  both  versionL 
B*?sideH  thene  Bihltcid  laboure — which,  to  adopt  the  in|2^enuou9  panegyric  <4 
a  leanied  orientalist  (i\L  Reniasat),  will  entitle  their  authors  to  raiik,  in 
the  memory  of  the  learned,  with  Ximenew,  Walton,  and  Montana^ — the 
'>eranipore  uii^sionaries  have  heen  actively  engaged  in  establish inj^  ^^cboob 
and  missionary  stations  in  *lilTerent  parts  of  the  pret^idency,  and  in  prialiog 
and  circulating  tracts  in  vanon«  languages.  To  theni,  we  have  already  seeOt 
18  due  the  meiit  of  liavini^  fii-st  set  on  foot  the  native  schools,  now  so  extco- 
aively  patronised  ;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  they  followed  up  their  plans  for 
propagating  Christian  knowledge,  by  founding  at  Scrainpore  a  college,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior  education  to  the  chil<lren  of  ChriaUan  na- 
tives, and  of  preparing  a  body  of  native  CliriKiian  preachers*  No  sooiwr 
had  they  announced  their  design,  than  Lord  liaatinga  gave  an  unequivocal 
mark  of  his  ajjprobation,  by  becoming  a  patron  of  the  infant  inautu^oiL 
His  Danish  majesty  hatfi  since  presented  to  the  Serampore  tiiisalonarieA,  in 
Imst,  B  house  for  the  college,  and  has  incorporated  it  by  royal  cbarter.  Tbo 
buildings,  when  complete,  are  designed  for  lour  profesaors  and  two  huDdred 
native  students  ;  forty-seven  are  now  in  attendance,  of  whom  fiix  are  stud^* 
iug  divinity  with  a  view  to  mis  Jonar)'  labourt^.  In  the  college  chapel, 
divine  worship  is  conducted,  monniig  and  evening,  in  B^'ngalee-  Tho 
general  olijuct  of  the  institution  is  tlio  aamo  a**  the  Episcopal  college  sup* 
ttequenily  set  on  foot  by  hitihop  Middleton  ^  and  India  will  reap  tlio  advai>* 
tage  of  their  amicable  rivalry,*" 

Asiatic  Socicli/.^     Thn  eagernefis  of  European  curiosity  to   inveatigaiu 
this  country  oc^rasioned  the  institution  of  the  Aemtic  Society,  conslstitig  of 

"  Most  of  fhoiie  ]arigua{;cs  diffw  only  as  dialects;  and  "above  tTirec-fonrths  nf  the 
worda  in  montof  the  s«h  oudmy  rw^rmtt^  l:*iitUA|ri»s,  wrrc  tinfliTftno^I  in  nil  i  !i  nc* 

thruugh  the  Siin^wkrit,  itif  lMiu;!tl»'tN  :  i)d  die  tliiulfr,  ))t'foi*<t  ih**  vii-jtinns  ,|  • 

Tli«  idkJiOM  f.ir   utitfj'ini;  siiniilJniieously  upon    to  many  tratinl.il liiii^  w.t it^ 

murquii!  Wulletdey  hail,  durlu),'  his  HdiniuistrHtluu, culLetA'd  at  hoit  VVilllitni^  h  tttioibrr 
of  hMiTiicd  tifith't*^  must  nf  wh»rn,  on  inn  I^aTitt^  liidim  fv ore*.  diMth^ti'i^i'^rt  Vhf  (>|ip(ur* 
tiitiity  iho*  iirt-'*fijt«iLl  to  thf*  miK-i'        '         '  ':         '        [  ut 

fu«ii5l  tlitnu  ill  llie  afduuilM  wvtI  Ih 

Cftrey  li:nl  .ilri'j.ly  iii.'ixterfd  the  .S    '-   ■        ■,-    i,     :       _.i  ■    i.     i.dl 

tht'He  tmu-  1  he  wsintiiiis  Tally  •i^.^iu^^it^at  ^u  dii'irct^iiid  >U[«  J  iiitcaU  lltewJMfe 

ut'thU  li»^i  appikiMtus. 

"'  AM  ll(*   i  Uie  Sn  am  pore  hrt'ihifo  aregratoitoiwj  and  lb'  ^  ••"'  •  .\.,—  ._f,f^ 

rotiti'iliuttil  lu  itir  ulijcrU  and  tht*  fxpetiiH'a  t»r  ike  inls^inn    iu  ibii'  •  r«, 

miitnuuirKiiinitiig  let  upwurdu  ul'T^iOCHV.,  the  i'ruit  of  thoir  hnnoural  1  .  |a- 

nlvc  «1  <  he  I'luidB  dto-lved  tVytti  the  mibsiutikry  society  in  F>n|(lnniil. 
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audi  nil  wihYi  in  mnUc  ubc  of  their  re&ulemce  in  Imlia  lo  tttqitlrL*  into  tbo 
rn**mlurp,  piiilosopliy,  and  science,  of  tFitj  East.  The  Asiatic  Society  was 
insliluto!  in  J  784.  Hie  great  promoter  of  this  iiietitution  wan  Sir 
William  Jorira,  oi»lehratcd  for  liis  kuowkidg©  of  eauttfrn  learning.  lu  thn 
infancy  of  the  eo<n*jt)%  according  to  tlie  Biipgestion  of  Jones,  no  formal 
ruk*8  wore  adopted  ;  hut  Hevej-al  rt^jrulations,  wliich  he  Iiad  sujrge^ted,  wlto 
tacitly  considerctl  as  thu  rtihm  of  the  infttitution.  In  17D0,  it  vva«  resolved 
to  apply  to  Ids  majcfity,  through  the  governor-geTieral  in  council,  and  court 
of  dirL-ctrire,  for  a  cliai'lor  of  incorporatiou  for  the  Hociely,  which  wan  didy 
ohtaiupd.  liesides  a  president,  two  vice-presidents  am  olected  annually. 
The  preBidcnt,  vico-pre8id<?nt,  secretan^  and  9roond>er8*»ppoinled  for  that 
purpoae,  constitute  what  is  called  the  committee  of  papL'»"H,  and  have  tho 
care  of  managing  the  publications  of  tho  eociety.  The  society  raeetinga 
art*  held  in  roums  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  in  the  handBoiue  village  of 
Chouritighi,  aa  English  setdemcnt  adjoining  Calcutta. 


CHAP.  V.-GOVBHNMENT— REVENUE— iMlLITAUY  FOHCE. 
Amative  Govcrmnetii  and  /.n/wj-.]  The  government  of  those  paitn  of  the 
country  which  still  belong  to  native  princes,  is  completely  despotic,  varying 
on!y  in  the  apparatus  of  dcHpolism,  of  which  a  detail  is  not  here  necessary. 
The  laws  of  iho  country,  like  the  greater  part  of  its  customs,  are  nniler  t!ie 
direcliun  of  religion.  They  often  evince  much  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
ftiul  much  judicial  dlBcrimination  ;  but  not  Ii&b  frequently  exhibit  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition  in  perverting  the  underatanding  and  moral  perceptions 
of  men.  The  language,  too,  of  this  stem  scienrn  Is  rich  in  ornament. 
When  the  EugliMh  first  gainefl  footing  in  India,  tlie  right  of  the  soil  was 
vested  in  the  sovereign  ;  the  people  had  ojily  an  annual  indefeaHihle  interest 
in  it,  Bulijrct  to  constant  diminution  at  the  will  of  the  ruling  pnwer.  Tlio 
Bengal  government,  nndiT  the  adiuiniatration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  so 
far  reatored  the  subject  s  right  oa  to  fix,  professedlj'  for  ever,  and  paynblc  in 
money,  the  proportion  to  which  the  state  «hould  he  entitled  ;  leaving  to  the 
poBt^esiior  of  the  land,  after  thin  deduction,^  the  benefit  of  progressivo  im- 
provement, with  an  unre8traine<l  power  of  alienation,  to  be  regulated  only 
by  the  native  law.  The  properly  of  a  Hindoo  is  diKtinpnishable,  as  with 
us,  into  real  and  pernonal,  moveable  and  immoveablo  ;  but  lliere  is  ihig  dif- 
ferenie  betwixt  Bntish  and  Hindoo  law,  that,  by  the  latter,  real  and  personal 
property  are  alike  flescendible  to  the  game  persons.  There  is  great  impor- 
tance, however,  attached  by  it  to  land,  in  u  hich  in  particular  the  sons  are 
conNidcrcil  aa  posseasing  a  Rperial  interest ;  having  with  their  father — ac- 
cortling  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Miiacftaray  which  ia  prevalent  in  i!ie  peninsula 
and  N.  of  India^Ro  far  a  co-ordinate  right  by  birth  in  that  pan  of  it  which 
is  ancestral,  that  if  he  thinks  proper  to  come  to  a  partition  in  his  life-time, 
he  muMt  diviihi  it  a<i  <lirected  by  law  ;  that  U^  give  them  and  himself  equal 
fibarew*  Adultery  is  always  punishetl  criminally  by  the  Iliiidooa.  Menoo 
enJoin«,  for  the  most  partj  great  forbearance  and  tenderness  towards  the 
fair  sex ;  but  he  includcii^  the  wife  among  objects  of  dume^tic  discipline 
when  conceived  to  deserve  it.  For  the  credit  of  Hmdoo  law  we  must, 
however,  add,  that  a  maxim  of  authority,  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  Menoo,  saya  beautifully  :  "  Strike  not,  even  with  a  blossom,  a  wife 
gnihy  of  a  hundred  faulbi.''  The  future  beatitude  of  a  man  depends,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  »uperBtition|  in  the  performance  of  her  ohBcquies,  and 
the  payment  of  her  deatli  by  a  bob.     When,  therefore,  marria<g|a  f^l<&)  «.%Kfa. 
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18  adopted  accorJing  ti»  prescrilwil  ccremoiiies ;  ant]  •  the  boii  given/  as  li* 
T«  cuiltHf,  is  Trail sft'rrtMl  JVom  liis  own  family  to  tlml  of  tlie  adopter,  with  a 
consequeDi  exohanj^c  of  ritjlit*^  aiid  duties.  Aa  to  the  power  of  the  father 
over  thf  person  of  his  children,  ho  has  tht*  ordinary  one  of  moderate  correc- 
tion, with  the  extraordinary  one  of  selling  them.  The  existence  of  distress 
however^  and  the  assent  of  the  party,  are  essentiiai  to  the  validity  of  the  sfde. 
Maintenance  hy  a  nitm  of  his  dependents^  even  to  the  outcast  wife  or  chil- 
dreii,  ia,  with  the  Hindoos,  n  primary  daty»  Slavery  is  distinctly  recogoised 
in  Hiti(U)o  law  ;  and  the  various  modes  hy  which  a  pereon  hccomes  t  alare 
are  :  rapture  in  war, — voluntar)'  embmission  to  ifiy^ — involuntary  submiiaDoiL, 
Hs  in  payment  of  debt,  or  hy  way  of  punishnient,^hirih  or  oftsjmng  of» 
female  slave, — and  gift  or  wale  hy  a  former  owner.  To  bum  with  her  de- 
ceased  husband  is  recoiimieniled  to  Hindoo  widow,  not,  as  already  ei- 
plauoed,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  merely,  but  as  the  means  of  ht» 
redemption  from  tlie  unhappy  state  into  whirh  he  is  conceived  to  have  pa*t, 
and  as  ensuring  to  herself  long-continued  felicity.  It  is  not  a  practice,  how* 
ever,  about  which  the  Hindoos  are  universally  agreeil*  In  every 
one  thint,^  is  clear,  that,  to  be  !ep;al,  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  H 
must  he  voluntary.  The  Hindoo  bw  recognises  such  on  in^ttrurnent 
will,  but  i\oe»  u<jt  afford  the  testator  sucli  a  latitude  of  hequeaiUiug  ad 
hiw  does, 

Bniisk  Governmetdr\  Tim  government  of  the  British  posse«aiofis  in 
India,  is  vested  in  a  governor-general  >  assisted  hy  a  supreme  council  con- 
sifiittng  of  four  members.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  consists  of  % 
chief  justice,  with  three  inferior  judges,  who  decide  causes  in  civil,  criminjil, 
navaU  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  government  is  one  of  law  and  re- 
sponsibility, under  numerous  and  siihit&iy  checks.  Its  adrainistraiiftr* 
exercises  only  a  delegated  power,  being  amemible  to  the  court  of  directim 
in  England,  the  court  of  proprietors,  tlie  commissioners  for  Indian  ainin^, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  it  rooit 
be  confessed,  that  as  far  as  the  natives  themselves  are  concerned,  we  rol»' 
by  force  alone  in  India.  Neither  patriotism,  nor  piety,  nor  interest,  nor 
ambition,  can  attach  the  natives  to  our  sway  in  the  present  state  of  thini^ 
in  that  countrj'  ;  and  we  have  done  very  little  yet  to  assimilate  iJie  tui- 
tional  mind  and  interests  to  our  own.  We  do  not  indeed  think  that  iJur 
tremendous  assertion  of  Burke  would  be  true  in  the  present  day,'wen» 
the  contingency  contemplated  by  that  illustrious  orator  to  befall  us;  wt 
<!o  not  think  that  "  WL*re  we  to  he  driven  out  of  India  thi?i  day,  nothing 
would  n<nmin  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during  the  InglorimH 
period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  tiran  the  oui'an-oultintr,  or  the 
tiger  r  but  candour  compels  uk  to  confess,  that  our  government  in  Indio 
has  exbibited  a  strange  spectacle  of  misrule  mid  impolicy.  **  y^y  f*iid<*s« 
vouring'* — it  has  been  a4lmirably  remarked — "  to  give  tlie  natives  of  Indit 
a  taste  for  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  literature  of  England,  w 
might  insensibly  w«'aji  tlicir  atleclions  from  the  Persian  muse,  teach  theni 
to  despise  the  barbarous  splendour  of  their  ancient  princes,  and  toiallv 
supplantini^  the  tastes  which  flourished  under  the  Mogul  reigi»,  make  th^tin 
look  to  this  country,  with  the  veneration  which  the  youthful  student  fi*eb 
for  the  classic  soil  of  Greece.  Above  all,  hy  inviting  them  to  embrace  a 
purer  faith,  many,  laying  aside  their  ^tohs  form  of  worship,  would  regani 
us  with  that  grateful  atlection,  wfiich  those  who  are  rescued  from  tWkm«f4 
f<'el  for  i!ie  enlighteners  of  the  world-  But  what  can  Im?  expected  of  &  bwlf 
iff  merchants,  who  trade  in  llie  ^Qvi£Tnm«u\  o^  «x\  vrnm^uw  country,  on  tf 
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of  twenty  years  ?  The  etiblimest  objects  are  sacrificed  to  the  mean- 
est consiflerations— «very  prr*at  and  permanent  blessing,  to  temporary  naae 
and  convenience*  Colonization  is  opposed^  because  tEie  voice  of  the 
colonists  wautd<i  in  time,  make  itself  heard  in  the  British  le^^lature, 
and  might  thus  introduce  improvements  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the 
compttny-i  A  free  pres'^  is  haled,  because  its  existence  Huhjecls  the  con- 
duct of  public  men  to  a  scrutiny,  which  renders  more  care  requisite  in  the 
performance  of  their  duly.  Those  abroad  hate  trouble  ;  and  those  at  home 
apprehend  from  it  too  close  a  flcrutiuy  by  the  British  legislature,  into  the 
effects  of  their  government.  The  company's  civil  servants  are  in  general 
opposed  to  all  kinds  of  reform^  because  refonii  implies  change ;  and  a/i 
Uiey  have  been  educated  for  a  particular  system,  any  change  would  impose 
on  them  the  trouble  of  breaking  through  old  habits^  and  learning  aoine- 
thins;  new." 

iAei'cwMC.J  When  Hindostan^  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  was  united 
imder  one  monarch,  the  revenues  amounted  to  .£32,000,000,  supposed,  in  a 
comparative  eenae,  to  be  equal  to  at  least  jElGOjOOO^OOO  in  modem  Britain. 
When  the  British  first  gained  posBession  of  India,  they  found  the  system 
of  public  finance  on  precisely  the  same  footing  upon  which  it  had  remained 
from  the  dawn  of  history,  uotwithstantiing  the  various  dynastic  revolutions 
occasioned  by  the  inraHion  of  Alexander,  the  [Vtahommedans,  and  Tamer- 
lane, and  the  intestine  hroiU  of  the  different  Moslem  princes,  who  figured 
in  its  later  history.  The  aystem^which  prevails  generally  among  Oriental 
nations — consists  in  taxing  the  soil  to  an  amount  limited  only  by  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  so  tliat  rent  and  revenue  may  Im?  considered  as  synony- 
mous wherever  it  prevails*  The  desire  of  the  rulers  of  India  to  possess 
the  utmost  possible  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  led  to  minute  ad- 
measurementSt  inspections,  and  assessments.  The  land  is  parcelled  out  in 
smalt  lots,  which  are  held  by  the  cultivator  with  a  perpetual  and  transfer- 
able title,  emanating  directly  from  the  supreme  authority,  which  is  the 
actual  proprietor.  Between  the  crown  or  supreme  power,  and  those  cnhi- 
▼ators  of  the  soil,  there  exists  a  class  of  middle  men — aptly  designated  by 
a  native  historian,  "  vultures,  who  grind  the  very  bowels  of  their  country  " 
— who  are  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  arc  responsible  for  llie 
sums  assessed  by  government,  and  who,  out  of  the  gross  receipts  are  al- 
lowed one -tenth  part.  These  mid  die -men,  or  collectorp,  are  distinguished 
in  India  by  the  title  of  ZemindarSy  or  Malgniars — the  cultivators,  or  those 
fi"om  whom  the  tax  is  collected,  by  that  of  Rf/ois,  There  is  a  tendency, 
during  each  interval  between  the  revolutions  incidental  to  despotic  govern' 
ments,  to  that  settled  stability  of  interests  and  appointments,  tlint  merges 
uhimately  in  hereditaiy  possession ;  and  hence  the  Zemindars, — who«e 
office,  according  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  was  indispensable — be- 
came>  in  process  of  time,  a  class  not  leas  pennanently  based  upon  the 
hereditary  system,  than  that  of  the  Ryots.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how, 
under  such  a  system,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  it  was  annually  created, 
found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  certain  classes,  %vhence  it  never  again  is- 
sues but  for  tlie  purposes  of  misrule  and  violence.  In  this  wtati*,  then,  did 
affairs  continue  in  India,  until  the  administration  of  Comwallis^  who  re- 
modelled the  system  of  revenue  in  Bengal,  according  to  a  plan  denominated 
the  perpetual  seUiement^  the  nature  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : 
A  fixed  assessment,  unsusceptible  of  farther  increase  either  by  the  progress 
of  improvemenl  or  tlie  arbitrary  will  of  govemment,  and  amounting  to  half 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  was  imposetl;  from  which,  as  (orKv^xV5>  ^Jw&life- 
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TrBying  ch«  charges  and  expenses  of  collecting  tlie  same,  shall  be  applied  and  dispoiel 
of  as  follows : 

Fitii^  In  roieing  at)d  maintaining  forces,  aa  well  European  as  native, —in  inaintsia- 
log  fort*  and  garrisons,— And  in  providing  warlike  stores  in  India. 

Secondly^  In  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  from  debts  due  by  the  CompiD)^  in 
India. 

Thirdhj,  Jn  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Company's  ciril  and  commeidal  esta. 
biishmeiits  at  tbcir  several  settlemetiU. 

Foiirthfy,  Towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Company's  debts  in  India, — of  the  bood 
debt  at  home, — or  to  such  other  purposes  as  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  appi9« 
bafioR  of  tlie  Board  of  Control,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

A  sum  equal  tn  the  actual  payments  made  from  the  commercial  funds  at  home,  m 
account  of  territoriul  charges  in  the  preceding  year,  shall  be  appropriated  in  lodk 
annually  to  the  Company's  China  or  India  investmeat,  or  for  rCiHittaneei  tt 
Engluiid. 

During  the  Company's  domination  in  India,  all  their  proAts  in  Great  Britain,  oofi- 
sis  ting  of  the  rit^t  proceeds  of  their  sales  of  goods  at  home,  duties  and  allowadtt* 
aritiijig  from  private  trade,  commercial  pro£ts,  and  other  receipts,  shall  be  applied  h 
follows : 
Finftf  Jn  providing  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due 
Secondli/j  In  pro\^ding  for  the  payinent  of  debts  (except  the  principal  of  the  bond 
debt  in  England)  as  well  as  interest,  and  the  commercial  outgoings  and  other  expmmt 
of  the  said  Company. 

Tftirdly,  In  payment  of  a  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  until  the  *  Company's  Separate  TwA' 
shall  be  exhausted,  and  then  in  payment  of  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent  per  la. 
num,  so  that  no  greater  than  the  last  mentioned  sum  ehall  he  paid  in  any-  one  year  oa 
the  present  or  future  capital  stock  of  the  said  company. 

Fourlfthjf  In  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  in  India,  or  of  the  bond-debt  it 
hj>me,  as  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Coatni 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  goods  and  other  commercial  profits  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Great  Britain  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  licjuidation  of  any  territorial  or  pofiCi^ 
cal  charge  in  liidia,  til!  after  the  eaid  dividend  shuil  first  have  been  proTided  for,  e>- 
cepting  Ist,  such  bills  of  exchange  or  certificutes  for  which  value  shall  have  been 
viously  paid  in  Indij* — excepting  2d,  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  dnking- 
tbe  loan  of  1812.  advTineed  by  the  public  to  the  said  Company.  If  the  funds  in  tk 
hands  of  the  said  Company,  sifter  payment  of  the  divideiul,  shall  not  prove  Buffid«K 
to  discharge  all  such  bilk,  the  residue  of  such  biUs  shall  be  discharged  in  snch  mannfr 
as  Parliament  shall  direct.  Any  monies  which  ahaU  be  received  into  the  treasurrof 
the  Company  at  home  shall  be  applied  to  defray  tlie  territorial  or  politit^l  chargn 
pajTible  in  Europe ;  and  the  excess  of  such  funds  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  i|v 
propriations  as  the  territorial  revenues  are  liable  to  under  the  game  Act.  And  any 
deficiency  shall  be  made  good  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  preceding  year. 

When  the  India  debt  bearing  interest  shall  be  reduced  to  ten  millions  poundfl  fter- 
Jing,  and  the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  millions  pounds  sterling,  then  the 
surplus  proceeds  arising  from  trade  or  the  revenues,  shall  be  applied  to  the  mor? 
speedy  repayment  of  their  capital  of  any  public  funds  or  securities.  Any  furthw 
surplus  shall  he  paid  into  his  Majesty's  exchequerj,.  to  be  applied  as  Parliamect  skll 
direct;  but  all  sums  not  exctvding  twelve  millions  poundn  iterling  shall  be  deemed  • 
fund  for  securing  the  Company's  capital  stock,  and  also  the  dividend  of  ^*10  ICls.  pa 
cenL  per  annum.  In  case  of  any  excess  beyond  the  said  sum  of  twelve  mUfiom 
pounds  sterling,  one-sixth  shall  be  resen'cd  fur  the  use  of  the  said  Company,  and  the 
remaining  five-sixths  shall  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  public,  and  at  the'dispOMl 
of  Parbament  ^^ 

If  the  dt:bts  in  India,  after  having  been  reduced  to  ten  mQlions  pounds  sterling  and 
the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  millions,  ehall  be  again  increased  beyond 
that  amoniit  respectively^  such  surplus  proceeds  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  reducttoa 
of  the  said  new  debts. 

A  dividend  of  ten  shillings  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  piud  out  of  *  ihe  £vm- 
pany's  Separate  Fund,*  so  long  as  the  same  shall  }te  sufficient  for  that  purpose.     , 
uny  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  from  the  net  proceeds  arising  fromi  the  CouiDony^l 
fits  ort  the  trade  or  revenues. 

The  Court  of  Directors  shall  direct  the  books  of  account  of  the  said  ComnaaT. 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  be  so  kept  and  arranged  as  that  the  same  shall  txhilr* 
file  r^rritofial,  political,  and  oommerciai  bri^cbes  of  their  affairs  respectively. 
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Copies  of  all  the  regulations  made  by  the  Company's  stvernl  governments  in  India 
•luilU  together  with  the  said  accgmits,  be  oiinudJy  laid  before  Parliament. 

Duties  on  good»  in  India,  exported  or  imported,  belonging  to  the  said  Compatry, 
shnli  be  charged  in  the  booLs  of  ftccounC  to  the  debtt  of  the  commcFcial  branch  of 
their  afiairs.  And  duties  received  on  private  tr«de  goods  aball  be  placed  in  the  books 
of  iwcount  to  the  credit  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  said  Company. 

The  Board  of  Control  shall  have  full  power  and  anthoricy  to  appropriate  any  part 
of  the  territorial  revenues  to  commercial  purnoses,  other  than  such  sums  as  are  directed 
t>y  this  Act  to  he  issued  for  the  payment  of  territorial  charges  in  Europe,  or  on  ac- 
count of  loans  raided  or  securities  issued  ifi.tbe  En!>t  Indies. 

The  Court  of  Directors  shall  deliver  to  the  Board  of  Control  copies  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Proprietor!  or  Court  of  Directors  within  eight  days  after  the 
holding  of  such  Courts  respectively,  and  of  all  despatches  received  from  all  parts  within 
the  limit.<j  of  the  Company's  chartcrf  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  territoria] 
revenues,  laantj,  or  securities  to  any  commercial  purposes. 

No  orden  or  instnictions  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  territorial  revenue*, 
mot>ieii,  or  securitiet  to  investment  or  other  commercial  purpHoscs  shall  be  sent  to  any 
of  the  govcrnmcnU  or  settlements  of  the  said  Company  in  India,  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  W  the  Board  of  Control. 

Any  office  or  employment,  the  emofumenta  of  which  shall  exceed  JEISW  per  an- 
num, may  be  granted  to  any  of  the  C-ompany's  seni'ants  who  shall  have  been  resident 
in  India  four  years  antecedent  to  such  vacancy.  And  any  office  or  employment  whose 
emolumenta  exceed  jC3(XK)  per  annum  may  be  conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  ser- 
vanis  who  shall  have  been  resident  in  India  seven  years.  And  any  office  or  employ- 
ment exceeding  j£:40tX)  per  armuin,  such  office,  including  that  of  the  Council,  may  be 
conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  servants  who  whall  have  resided  ten  years  in  India. 

The  Board  of  Control  shall  not  authorize  the  payment  of  any  smms  for  a  Kfeater 
number  of  his  Majesty's  forces  serving  in  Tndia  than  20',0(X)  men,  including  uflicers  ; 
unlciiii  a  greater  number  shall  be  sent  to  India  on  the  requisition  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

No  gratuity  cxceeduig  £dO0  shall  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  any 
person  unless  sanctioned  hy  the  Court  of  Proprietors^  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  Copies  of  HTurrants  or  instruments  granting  any  salary  or  gratuity  shall  be 
submitted  to  both  House*)  of  Parliament  witliin  one  munth  after  such  grant,  if  Par- 
liament shall  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  month  after  theix  next  meeting. 

The  Court  of  Directors  shall  advance  to  the  officers  and  persona  hereinafter  men- 
tioned the  sums  of  money  set  against  their  names  respectively  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expeiiiCB  of  their  equi  pment  and  voyage,  namely  : 

Grivemor-GenenJ  of  Fort  Wilham  and  Bengal,. je5,0(K) 

Each  of  the  Members  of  Council  there,......,. 1,200 

Cummander-in. Chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India, 2,500 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  William^. ..•,.•, .,.«..  J ,500 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there, ,.... ..*„.«..» 1,000 

(rovemorof  Fort  St  George, »....,.... «... •.,...,..„.,  3,000 

Each  of  the  Members  of  Council  there,. ,.,,.  1,000 

Commander-in-Chief  there,.....,. .............„,,.,.,.. 2,000 

Chusf  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  there, 1,200 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there, , 1,000 

Governor  of  Bombay........ „ 2^500 

Each  of  the  Members  of  Council  there^.. ...... .,.,..... 1,000 

CommandeT'iJi. Chief  there,... «. 1,500 

Recorder  there, 1,000 

Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Igland,.-„,..«... , „ 1,200 

Recorder  there,.. , ,...« « «..  1,000 

Bishop............ «.„...,...»... 1,300 

Each  of  the  Archde&cons^ 500 

And  from  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  their  secretaries  and  officers,  and  contingent  expenses,  shall  tmt 
exceed  the  sum  of  jEdCfOOO  in  any  one  year.  The  same  shall  be  considered  part  of 
the  political  chargea  of  the  said  Company.  i 

The  Court  of  Directors  may  grant  the  following  sums  annually  by  way  of  super- 
annuations to  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  said  Company  in  England,  mmcly,  nny 
6um  not  exceeding  the  following  proportions  of  the  salary  and  emolunients  of  Lit 
office  : — 
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it'  he  «ball  hiire  served  with  diligence  and  fidelity  in  tbe 

Cx>mp«ny"s  Bervice  for  10  yeurs,  and  being  under  60 

yenrs  of  age,  shall  be  incapable,  from  imlimiity  of  tnind 

or  body,  to  discharge  tbe  duties  of  bis  office, Onethlrd* 

if  above  10  years  and  leas  than  20, One-half. 

If  above  20  years , Two-third«, 

If  such  officer  or  senieuit  shall  be  above  60  years  of  age, 

and  be  KbalJ  have  served  15  years  or  upwards,  without 

proof  of  infirrairy  of  mind  or  body Two-tbirda* 

If  6.3  years  of  age  or  upM'ardB,  and  he  shall  have  served 

40  years  or  upwards, ......>..... Three-{biirt])a.>^ 

If  65  years  or  up\^-ards,  and  he  shall  have  served  50  yean 

or  njm*ards - Tbe  whole. 

An  account  of  all  superannuations  granted  to  officers  or  servants  of  the  said  Com- 
Mny.or  ofQccrs  of  the  Board  of  Control,  during  the  preceding  year,  ebaJI  be  laid  be* 
fofL"  Parliament  within  fifteen  days  after  its  next  meeting. 

TLt'  present  Act  shall  not  prejudiee  or  iiJfect  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  tb* 
imperiai  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  and  over  the  said  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, nor  the  rights  of  the  said  Company  after  the  detennination  of  the  present 
charter. 

The  Governor- General  and  Governors  in  Council  at  Bengal,  IMadras,  Bombay, 
and  Prince  of  Wales'  I«<liuid,  may  impose  duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes  wiUun 
their  governnaents,  may  make  laws  and  regulations  respecting  such  duties  and  tastes, 
and  impose  fines  and  torfcitures  for  the  non-payment  thereof,  or  for  the  breach  of 
fiuch  laws  and  re^^ations  within  their  respective  governments  ;  but  no  impositioo  of 
any  such  duty  or  tax,  nor  any  inrrease,  shall  he  vidid  or  effeetual  until  sanctioned  by 
the  said  Court  of  Directors^  with  tbe  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Without  entering  into  the  complicsted  details  of  our  Indian  revenne,  tbe 
following  short  staiement,  taken  from  accounts  laid  upon  tbe  table  of  the 
Housu  of  Coraniona  in  1829,  will  show  how  pecuniary  matters  stood  in 
India  for  1827-8: 

INDIAN  ESTIMATES  FOR  iWt-iB, 

BKNOAL. 

Cfc«r»y«.  ttttttfut 

EatpendiluM,         .         L.  11,894,988        Revenue,  .  L.U,695,< 

Intri'est,  .  .         l,f>G7f034         C4imnn:r<»,       »  .  79' 

Cummerce,  .  .       179^591 

T«t»l,  ,  14.^ 

Total  charge,        .       13,74«,tlU 

Surpitu  re vetme  in  Bengal,  ,  ,  ,  I,OSi,96d 

Expend  i  tore,  .  6,488,&0e         Rerenue,  ,  .  5,373,756] 

luterMt,  .  .  177,fJ7S         Cinnraeree^     . 

Commerce,  *  .        2 1,17  i 

T«*t»l  charge        .        5,im,7tiO  ^*^'  *  &><<«,gU 

Detidency  at  Madras,  2&t,M5 

00. MBA  Y. 

Charge. 

Kxp.  nrtituris  3,880.013  ReTenu^                                  ?GS5  0ftt' 

iDtcipst,  .         41,013  Commerce.     .                                ao'^ 

Commerce,             ,  61,65  f                                                                     '^**' 

Total  charge,        .         3,915,657  *^^*^ 


HINDOSTAN. 


OUTFORTt. 

Charge.  RtMmu*. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  .     196»418        .  000 

St  Helena,  .  119.511 

Canton,        .  .  .    820,761 
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'i'otal  charge,  .  ^5,690 


000 
000 


Deficiency  at  Outports,  686,690 

Collecting  these,  we  have — 


Bengal,  L.  14,775,908  .                                      L.  18,740,914 

Madras,  .            5,402,215  ....           5,686,760 

Bombay,  .            .              2,674,398  ....        8,916577 

Outports,  Nil  .....        685,690 


Total  abroad,  22,852,516        .  .  .  28,978,941 

Deduct  reyenue,    ....  22352,516 


Net  annual  deficiency  abroad,  .        1 .  .  .  1,125,425 

The  debt  of  the  company  is  very  nearly  jB35,000,000,  bearing  an  annual 
interest  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  upon  the  average  ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
too  is  ezclTLsive  of  the  debt  and  expenses  at  home,  and  the  dividends  to 
the  proprietors  of  stocks.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  then,  where  does  this 
million  and  a  quarter  of  deficiency  come  from  ?  Our  answer  is,  we  can- 
not tell ;  bat  we  are  sure  it  is  not  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Direc- 
tors. 

Military  Force."]  The  troops  in  India  belong  partly  to  the  British 
government,  and  partly  to  the  East  India  company.  The  force  is  always 
considerable ;  and  in  time  of  war  the  army  has  been  rendered  very  for- 
midable. The  strength  of  this  army,  though  not  in  numbers,  yet  in  effi- 
cacy, consists  of  Europeans,  whose  skill  in  military  tactics  gives  them  a 
decided  superiority  in  every  contest.  The  sepoys  are  natives,  enrolled  and 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner.  The  company  pays  the  king's 
troops.  The  following  return  of  the  king's  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  serv- 
in|^  in  India,  and  of  the  Company's  troops,  European  and  native,  was 
laid  before  Parliament  on  the  22d  of  March,  1819  : 

Regulars,  king's  troops,  Cavalry  .  4,602 

Ditto,  Infantry         .  ...     17,856 


East  India  Company's  European  Artillery 
Ditto,  .  Infantry 


King's  total  22,548 

ry  .  4,568 

ry    .  .      8,120 

Company's  Europeans  total  7,708 

Native  Cavalry                .....  11,011 
Do.      Infancy,    .....  132,715 
Artillery,  including  gun  Lascars  attached  to  the  European  Artil- 
lery             .....               .  8,759 

Total  Rtfidsn 

Irregulars,  Native  Cavalry  .  7,659 

Do.  do.     Infaotiy    .  17,IM' 

I      VA       ^         .  "***^ 

Invalids  and  pensioners    .  .  &JM 
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li'he  sliall  hare  served  with  diH^cnce  and  fidelity  m  tlie 

Company's  sen-ice  for  10  yeitxs,  ajid  being  undor  60 

je»T9  of  age^  shall  be  incapable,  Grom  infirmity  of  oiiud 

Of  body,  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  his  office,. One^third. 

If  above  10  years  and  less  than  20, One-half. 

If  above  20  years,... ,- Two-thirds. 

If  such  officer  or  semint  shall  be  above  60  years  of  age, 

nnd  he  shall  have  served  15  years  or  upwards,  without 

proof  of  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,.,--,... Two-thirda. 

If  6j  years  of  age  or  upwardai  and  he  shall  have  served 

40  years  or  upward*,......-,.,.......,.. Three-fourths, 

If  65  years  or  upwards,  and  be  shall  have  served  50  years 

or  uim-ardfi, ,     The  whole. 

An  Recount  of  all  superannuations  granted  to  officers  or  servants  of  the  said  Com- 

?>any.  or  ofliccrs  of  the  Board  of  Control^  during  the  preceding  year,  shall  be  laid  be- 
ure  Parliament  within  fifteen  days  after  its  next  meetinfr. 

The  present  Act  sliall  not  prejudice  or  affect  the  undouhted  fiiorcrci^ty  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaiad  in  and  over  the  s&id  territortftl  acquisi- 
tions, nor  the  rights  of  the  said  Company  after  the  detenuination  of  the  present 
charter. 

The  Governor- General  and  Governors  in  Council  at  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  may  impose  duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes  Hitbin 
llioir  governmenti",  may  make  laws  aiid  regulations  respecting  such  duties  and  taxes, 
and  impose  fines  and  forfeitures  for  the  non-payment  thereof,  or  for  the  breach  of 
Buch  laws  and  rcgukitions  within  their  respective  govcniments  ;  hut  no  imposition  of 
any  such  duty  or  tnx,  nor  any  increase,  shall  be  vidid  or  etfet-tnal  until  sanctioned  by 
the  said  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Without  entering  lntt>  the  complicated  details  of  our  Indian  revenne,  tlie 
following  hliort  BtatiJiiicnt,  taken  from  accounts  laid  upon  the  table  of  tbe 
House  of  Comnuiiis  in  1829,  will  show  how  pecuniary  raatt«n  ttood  in 
India  for  1827-8: 


INDIAN  ESTIMATES  FOR  iSlff-lS. 


charge. 
Expenditure, 
Intei'pst, 
Cummercc« 

Total  charge, 


Revenue. 


Revenue, 
Coiumeree, 


13,740,914 


Total, 


Surplus  revenue  in  Beagal, 

MAD  a  AS, 


charge. 


Exppnditure, 

liiti*ri^st. 

Commerce, 


Reitnm'. 


5,488,206 
177,078 
«l,474 


Revcnui*, 
Commerce, 


Total  chargft,        -        5,6Sti,7*J(» 

Deficiency  »t  Madras, 

aosiBAv. 


Total. 


Ki^punditure, 
Jiit«rRiit, 

Commerce, 


Charge, 


Sfvntttf. 


3.820.013 


Ilerpniip, 
Coitimerce, 


Total  ehargc,        .         3,915,^7 

DfficFtmcy  at  Bombay, 


79,906 
14>775,903 

1,034,969 

5.373.756 
5,408,815 


2,674,3»B 


I,S41,I!<7 
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OUTrOKTt. 


FfittMilf  WftkM'  Island. 
fit  H«teiuw 

Canton, 

I'oUtl  charge^ 


196,418 
119,^11 

6.15,690 


Defickncy  at  OutporCo, 
Collecting  thei*e»  we  ha?e — 

ReptHue, 

Madras,  ,  .  6,402,315 

H^)mWiy,     .  ,  2,67i,398 

OutporU,        ,  .  yu 


Total  aliroad,      ,      22,852,510 
Deduct  rf!v«nuie,     . 

Net  uinual  deHeioncy  abroadj 


Rtnamte. 


Expenditure^ 


ono 

ODD 
000 


635,690 


L.  13,740,91 4 
5,(186,760 
3,!+la  677 

83,973,941 
82,852,al6 


Tho  tiebt  of  tlie  company  U  veiy  nearly  £35,000,000,  bearinij  an  annual 
interest  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  upon  the  average ;  and  the  whole  of  iliia 
too  is  excluHJV©  of  the  debt  and  expenses  at  home,  and  the  dividenJa  to 
the  proprietors  of  stocks.  It  may  fairly  be  a^^ked,  then,  where  does  ibia 
million  and  a  quaiter  of  deBciency  come  from  ?  Our  answer  ii*,  we  can- 
not tell ;  but  we  are  sure  it  i&  not.  paid  out  of  the  pocketa  of  the  Direc- 
tors. 

MilUiify  Force*'}  The  troops  in  India  belong  partly  to  the  Bntish 
government,  and  partly  to  the  East  India  company.  The  force  is  always 
considerable ;  mid  in  time  of  war  the  army  has  been  rendered  very  for- 
midable. The  streug^tb  of  tliia  army,  though  not  in  numbers,  yet  in  effi- 
cacy, consists  of  Europeatis,  whose  skill  in  military  tactics  grives  them  a 
decided  superiority  in  every  contest.  The  sepoys  are  natives,  enrolled  and 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner.  Thu  company  pays  the  king's 
troops.  The  following  return  of  the  king's  forces,  regular  and  irregulaFj  serv- 
in|]f  in  India,  and  of  the  Company's  troops,  Earopean  and  native,  was 
laid  before  Parliament  on  the  22d  of  March,  1819  : 


RffgularB,  king's  troaps,  Cavalry 
Dtttu,  lafaotry 


Kini^'i  total 


Eaat  India  Company's  European  Artillery 

Ditto,  Infantry    , 

Company's  Europeanv  total 

Native  Cavalry  ..... 

l>o.       Infantry,     ..... 

Artillery,  indudiag  gun  Laacara  attached  to  the  European  Artil- 
lery   *  ♦ 

Total  Ilefolara 


4,6^ 
17,856 

4,583 
S,120 

7,708 

TlpOll 
133,71^ 

S,7o9 
i  5^^486 


In'petilara,  Native  Cavalry 
Do.            do.     lufaatry    . 

7|6a9 

.      17.082 

«4,74l 

IiiTalida  and  peiiaiooera    , 

5,875 

30,616 

CxrundtotAl    , 

213,454 
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The  British  military  force  in  India,  in  October  1B26,  exceeded   300,( 
men  :  viz, — 


ArtUkry, 

Infantry, 
Engineers, 


Kiug^§  trooPf 


15.782 
234,413 


Grand  total, 


302.797 


Of  these  the  irregulars  of  all  descriptionB  amoimted  to  82,937  men.  THiis 
formidable  army  ia  distributed  throughout  Hindoatan  uQtler  ibe  orders  of 
the  supreme  government^  proTnulgated  through  itA  political  agents.  Com- 
meucing  from  the  great  stations  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ajmeer  ii 
one  corpa  ;  another  at  Neemutch  ;  a  third  at  Mow  ;  all  supplied  from  tb« 
Bengal  army.  These  are  succeeded  by  t!ie  Gnjerat  aub  si  diary  forcest  the 
field  corps  at  MuUigaum,  and  the  Poonah  division,  hirnished  chiefly  by 
the  Bombay  army.  The  circle  is  further  continued  by  the  field  force  in 
the  southern  Mahratta  country  ;  the  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoor  sub«iidiarie«, 
composed  of  Madraa  troops ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishments forming  the  Nerbudda  and  Saugur  dirisions^  from  whence  tbe 
cordon  terminates  in  Bundekund.  Such  is  the  general  outline,  liable,  of 
course,  to  temporary  modifications,  and  occasional  change  in  the  selection 
of  stations.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  35  miles  broad  on 
each  side  of  Aseerghur,  there  in  an  unbroken  line  of  coinmiiuicauoD 
through  the  British  territory  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta. 


CHAP,  VI.— COMMERCE, 
The  commercial  as  well  as  the  political  concerns  of  that  part  of  Him 
tan  which  b  possessed  by  ihe  British,  have  long  been  under  the  mt 
ment  of  a  joint-stock  company,  well-known  by  the  name  of  the  East  India 
€ompantf»  This  company  was  first  established  by  Elizabeth,  in  160Q,  and 
made  ita  first  adventure  in  1601,  for  whicbj  £68^373  were  subscribed. 
At  first,  individuals  seem  to  have  traded  separately  upon  their  own  account, 
though  only  in  ships  belonging  to  the  company  in  geneml ;  and  on  the 
eight  voyages  managed  in  this  manner,  the  avert4je  profits  were  no  less  than 
171  per  cent.  In  1610,  the  old  or  regulated  company  was  changed  into 
a  joint-stock  company  ;  each  sliare  being  £50,  and  the  capital  j£7iO,(K>0. 
The  four  first  voyages  conducted  on  this  principle,  afforded  an  average  pro- 
fit of  87|:  per  cent,  and  in  1612,  they  obtained  permission  toestabli!«h  fac* 
tories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Goga.  In  1627,  we  find  the 
company  stating  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  contract  a  debt  of  £200^ 
and  complaining  of  the  losses  which  they  sustained  by  the  actirity  of 
Dutcfi  malice  thrusting  them  out  of  the  markets  of  the  Ea^t. 

The  company  had  hitherto  traded  on  the  pretence  that  the  royal  charter, 
unsupported  by  parliamentary  authority,  gave  them  an  exclusive  privilege. 
The  profits  which  were  acquired  induced  men  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  and  it  was  discovered,  that,  without  the  sanction  of  e?ery 
bitmch  of  the  legislature,  no  charier  could  confer  the  privilege  in  question 
on  any  body  of  men.  Many  adventurers  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  bi- 
dependent  of  the  company;  and  tlie  profits  of  tliose  who  had  supposed 
tlicmselves  to  be  possessed  of  an  exclusive  privilege  were  greatly  injanid 
hy  the  competition. 
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In  tibia  situation,  the  affairs  of  th(»  torapaiiy  continued  till  1 698»  ivhen, 
to  cibtiiin  a  diarter  conferring  an  excJusire  privilege  of  trading  to  India, 
£2,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  was  offered  to  government,  by  a  number  of 
t»ubflCTi!>erH,  unconnected  witlj  the  old  company,  which,  to  maintain  its  pri- 
vileges^ offered  to  government  £700,000,  at  4  per  cent.  As  was  to  be 
expected^  the  admuiistration  accepted  of  the  larger  sum,  though  at  the 
higher  interest,  and  a  new  company  was  erected,  hut  llie  old  company  was 
not  abolished.  In  1702,  by  what  wa^  called  an  indenture  tripartite,  of 
which  queen  Anne  formed  the  third  party,  the  two  companies  were  in 
some  measure  ujiiled ;  and  in  170B,  they  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  form- 
ed int<i  one  company,,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Untied  coiftpani/  of 
Merc/iants!  trading  to  the  East  Indies^ — a  name  wbicli  they  have  still  re- 
tained and  eecured  in  the  excluHive  ponsession  of  the  trade  to  the  East,  till 
the  expiration  of  three  years'  notice  after  the  2,'>tb  of  March,  1 726.  At  the 
time  of  tlje  new  charter  of  the  company  its  powei's  were  then  distributed; 
all  the  proprietora  who  possessed  £500  of  »tock,  aeaemhled  in  a  general 
court,  were  invested  with  the  supreme  legislative  authority ;  and  all  laws  aud 
regulations,  all  declarations  of  dividends,  all  grants  of  money,  were  made 
by  them.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  24-  directors,  cliosen  by  the 
general  court  from  among  persona  poasessed  of  j['2000  of  stock.  It  was 
their  duty  to  act  under  the  ordinances  of  the  proprietorsj  and  to  manage  the 
business  of  routine.  They  had  a  chairman  and  deputy  chaimaan  to  pre- 
side in  the  courts.  In  India,  the  company's  affairs  were  at  this  time,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  directed  by  three  councils,  at  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  which  were  generally  composed  of  the  senior  servants  of  the 
company,  who,  notwithstanding^  were  not  debarred  from  holding  subordi- 
nate situations  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  most  lucrative  eituatious  in  their  own  gift. 

In  1732,  the  company's  charter  was  renewed;  and  in  1744,  when  go* 
vemment  wa<^  in  great  want  of  money,  they  made  a  propofsal  to  lend  the 
state  £1,000,000,  at  3  per  cent.^  provided  the  period  of  their  excluyive 
privileges  were  prolonged  to  the  expiration  of  3  years'  notice  from  IMarch, 
17H0.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  company  borrowed,  on  their  own 
bonds,  the  million  which  they  were  to  lend  to  government.  By  a  law 
pa-SHed  in  1773,  the  <]ual]fication  for  a  vote  in  the  court  of  proprietoj-s,  wa« 
raised  from  C^'VOO  to  £1000  stock.  The  first  breach  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  Indian  trade  was  made  in  1813,  when  the  company's  charter 
wa«  last  renewed.  On  this  occasion  the  trade  was  tlirown  open  to  the 
enterprise  of  individuals*,  under  certain  roatrictiona  and  regulations,  a-n 
specified  at  large  in  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  111.  cap  155,  of  which  the 
following  abstract  ia  from  Colquhoun  : — 

"  Hjr  \Uf  act  tho  terrttvria]  arqitli-ilJniiA  \n  liidiK,  with  Uiu  laAt  ocquisiUoiu  on  the  Contiiieat  of  Alia, 
or  in  Miy  inloiKl  north  of  the  equator,,  are  Ui  remaia  in  Die  ^uvitTomBiki  of  the  East  India  rompanj  for 
BO  ysare,  from  the  10th  of  April,  Ifilk  The  Compiiny  have  atw  tin*  exclusive  raonoiMjIy  of  the  tmdc 
to  dud  from  China  ftir  the  like  tvrm  nf  years.  Prirsta  traders,  iuly'^c'*  "»'  *''*  Mi^eaty,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  export  iruods  to  any  port  or  pltwv  within  the  limit*  of  t1lni«  company's  (imrter,  prorid^d 
the  return  rarifoc*  arp  »cnt  to  «uch  porta  ouljr  in  Great  Britain  oiid  Irrtand,  as  shall  \ne  fip«'tlft«Hi  by  an 
ordiT  of  his  Majeety  in  C«mtidJ  in  Great  Britain,  n.tt'H  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  eouadl  in  Iivlcuid. 

*'  By  thia  (u*!  tliH  ICtint  ludia  DirMtorfl  are  hereafter  rt»quirt»d  to  iteeiJ  separate  uid  distinct  a(*count8 
of  their  territorial,  pulitiral,  and  commorctal  aflairs,  which  hav«  been  lieri^tofurcso  amalfamat»d  tA  lo 
render  it  iinpu«^bie,  witi»  any  degree  of  accurat-y,  to  lucertain  the  profit  or  low  on  th*lr  trader 

"  In  tlia  fianie  year,  the  acta  of  the  Mth  of  Geo.  Itt.  Cap,  ^i,  S5,  and  36,  make  further  r«|n)lathiii» 
with  respect  to  the  East  India  trade.  By  the  first  act,  Brititih  loluecta  may  trade  between  the  Unltod 
KliqidfiBi  aod  th«  limita  of  Uk*  ruinpany'a  charter,  and  to  any  iniermediatti  port  or  ptarr  kituate  In 
North  and  South  America  (British  colotii4>a  in  America  excepted),  either  dir«K*tily  or  rlieiiltanBly,  pro- 
tidfd  Lhey  da  not  trade  in  ten,  excepting  also  tb«i  domiaiom  of  the  ent^cfOT  «<  CViiask.  TW»vn&  ^ift» 
JV.  3  T 
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•llovm  tnhd»  to  b«  carried  on  witli  India  id  sliipft  uol  Britiih  bdUt  uqUI  the  lit  n(JvRV»rf,  ISlJk    Tl»e 
thlni  act  melees  vtriooji  rcgulatioiis  with  re^p^p^ct  to  dadRSj  draw  backs,  mani/e^U,  &c, 

**  Tiumi  foot  ifbi  of  Parlimnent  reffnUfce  Uie  whiAe  nf  the  trade  t»  India,  in  confomiity  ti»  the  nrar 
■yatem  wblrfa  has  bHn  eitaalUhed  ^  and  it  frill  be  of  importance  ttiat  tho  prorUiADS  ire  irell  under' 
ltoo4  by  all  who  carry  on  private  trade^  and  embark  their  property  id  oriental  adrontarea." 

"  An  utitrothJe'ri  path,"  observes  the  same  judicioiiii  writer,  "  ia  now 
opened,  to  u  ci^ilaiu  extent,  to  the  enterprise  of  tfie  Britbh  mercliant.  It 
in  to  be  bopetl  tbat  h  will  he  cautiously  explored.  Varioas  opinions  are 
entertained  iw  to  the  policy  and  utility  of  this  new  privilege.  Upon  this 
point  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen  are  at  variance* 

"  It  is  a  possible  case,  that  the  Keparation  of  the  government  and  com- 
merce of  India  may  operate  powerfully  in  creating  that  competition  among 
parchsaers,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  natives  depends*  If  in  trad- 
ing the  conipany  shall  not  only  keep  neparate  acconnts,  but  carry  on  their 
trade  Holely  and  exclusively  on  the  capital  allotted  for  commerce,  and  upon 
true  mercantile  principles,  looking  aUvFiys  to  an  ultimate  protit,  as  the  pri- 
vate trader  must  do,  a  new  teature  may  probably  be  given  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  India.  The  attainment  of  thia  object,  &o  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  prosperity  of  India,  Is  certainly  a  powerful  motire 
for  throwing  open  its  ports  to  Briiinh  capital  and  British  enterprise.  Through 
this  medium  (a  mediutn  whicfi  would  give  wealth  to  tlio  natives,)  au  ex- 
tension of  trade  may  be  expected. 

*'  The  principles  heretofore  perhaps  necesHarily  adopted,  bat  not  poli- 
tically wise  to  continue,  have  given  to  the  company  the  whole  monopoly, 
not  only  of  the  productions  of  the  agiiculturist,  hut  of  tlie  lalMJur  of  the 
manufacturer.  No  freedom,  no  security,  no  real  cnmpetition,  can  exist  in 
a  trade  so  conducted.  At  present,  the  sovereign  is  the  exporting  mer- 
chant. Tlie  capital  he  employs  is  not  like  the  capital  of  a  merchant.  It 
in  funushed  only  from  tfie  taxes  which  the  people  pay.  It  is  this  fund 
that  sets  them  to  work*  Under  euch  a  system,  the  people  must  always 
remain  poor,  where  the  sovereign  himself  exports  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  the  people  witfiout  any  return.  The  evil  arises  from  tho  connexion  be- 
tween the  governnieut  and  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  priucipfe 
of  separation  strictly  adhered  to  would  remedy  tlie  evil,  and  increase  the 
reaourccB  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  they  acquired  wealth,  their 
wants  would  increase,  whUe  llie  means  of  supplying  these  wants  would 
augment  the  demand  for  articles  of  luxury  ajnl  commerce,  which  aie  now 
uiiattaioable. 

"  In  procesi*  of  time,  under  a  welKpoised  competition,  it  is  a  possible 
case  that  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  paying  in  kind  at  such  prices  as  the 
monopoly  fixes,  might  be  able  to  pay  their  contribution  in  money.  Such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  the  first  and  the  most  solid  proof  of  their  ad- 
vancing to  a  state  of  prosperity.  The  remittanreM  to  this  country,  public 
and  private,  clieck  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  India  ;  hut  by  such  ar- 
rany:enients  a»  wouhl,  by  producing  a  fair  competitioin  increaae  the  wealth 
of  the  people^  these  dmiiis  would  be  less  felt.  The  people  would  even  be 
able  to  support  heavier  burthens,  and  while  they  enjoyed  more  comfort, 
the  revenue,  resources,  power,  and  security,  of  the  Indian  empire  would 
be  augmenteti  This  can  never  be  expecte<i,  however,  to  take  place  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  wliich  exacts  a  tribute,  while  it  nmnopoliiteH  the  com- 
tnerce.  It  is  commercial  freedom  alone  that  can  lead  to  t!ie  discovery  of 
the  real  resources  of  Briiiwh  Inflia.  It  is  admittetl,  that  under  the  present 
system  the»e  resources  are  narrow  and  limited,  and  muHt  continue  ao  until 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  can  have  full  operati^irj. 


I 
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"  Having  opened  a  trade  to  tlie  mprcbants  of  the  United  Kingdom, — 
h&Fing  ^iren  tliem,  under  certain  limitations,  a  trade  with  India,  in  order 
to  succeed,  it  nmst  Btand  on  llie  foundation  of  eqaa!  rompetitJon.  Without 
this,  it  can  never  prosper.  The  company  may  trade  m  liorelofore  without 
gain,  hnt  the  merchant  must  calculate  not  only  on  a  profit,  hut  he  must 
actually  rcalizo  it :  if  dii^appointed,  without  hopes  of  future  wacceaa,  he 
ahamloTw  the  enterprise.  But  let  the  vigilance  of  aelf-interest^  peculiar  to 
mi?ri'hant9, — let  tiieir  Bkill  and  entei-prise  he  fairly  opposed  to  the  expen- 
sive system  of  mana|^»ment,  which  must  pervade  corporate  estahlishments 
of  such  maguitttde,  and  it  in  probable  the  result  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
private  trader. 

**  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  trade  and  labour  of  India, 
po'^ses.'^ing  as  it  does  »o  prolific  a  soil,  and  so  vast  a  population,  can  remain 
Htatiooary.  The  blessing:  of  the  improved  government,  and  the  great  se'- 
curity  the  people  enjoy  beyond  what  they  experienced  under  their  native 
princes,  must  necessarily  accelerate  an  advance  towards  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. No  barrier  can  he  set  to  human  industry  when  properly  en- 
couraged. The  state  of  every  well-governed  country  inconteatably  proves 
this.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  progress  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
strongly  than  in  most  other  countries  :  although  all  have  been  advancing 
in  Europe,  ami  perhaps  still  more  in  America.  Wiiy  no!,  therefore,  under 
the  greatly  improved  government  of  British  India,  may  not  the  eame  re- 
sults be  expected  ? 

"  But  it  is  not  from  the  territories  of  the  company  alone  that  the  en- 
terprise of  the  British  merchant  must  he  rewarded, — not  only  the  British 
colonies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius,  situated  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  but  the 
vast  countries  (China  excepted)  which  are  under  the  native  princes  of 
Asia,  are  now  rendered  accessible  to  private  adventure.  The  eastern  ar- 
chipelago is  opened  to  them*  In  theae  countries  are  to  be  found  persona 
of  opulence,  wlio  may  desire  to  possess  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Europe, 
when  introduced  under  favourable  circumstances.  Industry  may  bo  stimu- 
lated from  a  desire  to  possess  new  conveniences  and  new  comforts.  The 
wants  of  mankind  increase  in  proportion  to  the  power  they  possess  of 
gratifying  them<  The  extent  of  these  wants  also  depends  on  the  means 
which  commerce  affords  of  introducing  hitherto  unknown  luxuries.  The 
Kpiceries,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  which  commerce  brought  to 
Europe  from  the  eastern  countries,  were  only  rendered  desirable  when 
known. 

*^*  Tlie  same  reasoning,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  applies  to  the  opu- 
lent inhabitants  of  Asia,  with  respect  to  many  articles  of  European  pro- 
duce and  manufacture,  which  may  find  an  advantageous  sale  as  soon  as 
enterprise,  and  perseverance,  and  industry  shall  enable  the  adventurers  to 
discover  those  articles,  which  aie  most  acceptable  to  the  people  resident  in 
the  various  countries  that  are  visited,  and  which  will  of  course  form  the 
cargoes  exported. 

*'  When  the  wide  imnge,  which  is  now  opened  to  the  private  trader  ia 
c^onsidered,  extending  to  every  port  or  place  within  the  company's  charter, 
and  to  all  intermediate  places  in  North  and  South  America,  (the  British 
colonies  excepted,)  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  result  of  ex- 
periments on  so  extended  a  scale  which  heretofore  had  been  shut  against 
individual  enterpri&e.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  either  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  which  would  result  from  this  as  yet  untrodden  path  of 
commerce ;  hut  to  conclude,  in  the  langaag^j  oC  ^  %tea\  w^.\  ^-s^v^X^w^^ 
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fttBtesraanj  who  has  deeply  reflected  on  the  siibjoci  i — *  If  there  were  ever 
two  couutries  destincdi  and  formed  by  nature  for  cominercial  intercourse, 
these  countries  are  the  southern  provincea  of  A&ia,  and  the  western  Hhores 
of  South  America,  The  precioas  raetals  in  which  the  one  abounds  have 
always,  from  the  remotest  antitjuity  down  to  the  present  houTj  hecn  the 
staple  article  of  import  into  the  other ;  the  produce  and  man  uf act  ores  of 
which  are  again  peculiarly  suited  to  th«  conyutnption  of  climates  so  con- 
genial to  ttieir  own*  Tlii.s  copiou*^. — thi^i  inexhan»tible  Hource  of  trading 
entei-prise  must  be  amiable  principally  to  the  British  people.  To  the 
merchants  it  would  be  invaluable  ;  and  if  in  the  consumption  of  South 
America  the  industry  of  the  British  manufacturer  should  establish,  aa  we 
may  jutjtly  hope,  no  unsuccesnful  competition  even  with  that  of  \m  fellow 
Bubjecta  in  BeDgal,  how  much  will  the  direct  intercoui^e  with  that  con« 
tinent  facilitate  to  him  nho  the  returns  of  sudi  a  trade  ? 

**  *  Thoae  who  uaderstand  commerce,  and  the  true  principlea  of  its  wise 
administration,  well  kuow  that  all  itii  intereatii  are  interwoveTt,  all  its  bran- 
ches inseparably  connected.  It  ia  the  union  not  of  commerce  with  go- 
vernment, but  of  commerce  with  commerce,  that  a  provident  legislature 
will  respect.  Nnmerous  are  the  commercial  enterprises,  which  would  be 
of  small  benefit  if  limited  to  the  direct  intercourse  between  one  country 
and  another,  but  which,  by  intermediate  or  subsequent  transactions  in  other 
markets  and  in  distant  regions,  would  become  highly  advantageous  both 
,  to  private  and  to  national  interests.     It  ia  in  this  view,  that  I  feel  an  in- 

1  describable  anxiety  to  secure  to  oar  merchants  a  full  participation  not  of 

I  parts  and  portions  only,  but  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Eail.      I  wish 

to  grant  and  guarantee  to  them,  not  that  alone  which  I  can  with  limitetl 
views  only  discern  and  define ;  but  that  also  which  shall  he  the  ulterior 
and  unforeseen  effect  of  their  own  skill  and  enterprise,  following  up  these 
advantages  with  ardour,  and  deriving  from  every  successful  operation  both 
the  spirit  and  the  means  of  new  exertion.  To  the  encouragement  of  such 
hopes,  no  moment  was  ever  yet  more  favourable.  The  barrier  of  preju- 
dice is  shaken.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  is  justly  giving  way  to  juater 
principles  of  trade  ;  and  llie  change  of  public  opinion,  in  this  country,  is 
seconded  by  the  great  revolutions  in  ttie  world.  What  a  scene  does  this 
present  to  the  imagination  !  We  are  told,  that  when  the  Spanish  disco- 
verern  first  overcame,  with  labour  and  peril  almost  unspeakable,  the 
mighty  range  of  mountains  which  divides  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  Soutli  America,  they  stood  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gazing  on 
the  vast  expanse  of  tlio  Southern  ocean,  which  lay  streiclied  before  them 
in  boundless  prospect.  They  adored  the  gracious  Providence,  which,  after 
llie  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderful  a 
field  of  unheard  and  unimagined  enterprise.  But  theirs  was  the  glory  of 
conquest,  the  prey  of  unjust  ambition.  As  vast  as  theirs ;  infinitely  more 
honourable ;  far  higher  both  in  purpose  mid  recompense,  are  the  hopes  with 
I  which  tlie  same  prospects  elevate  our  hearts.  Over  countries  yet  unknown 

I  to  science,  and  in  tracU  which  Britisli  navigation  has  scarcely  yet  explored, 

we  hope  to  carry  the  tranquil  arts — the  social  enjoyments — the  friemJlv 
and  benevolent  intercourse  of  commerce.  By  tlie  link  of  mutual  interest 
■ — by  the  bond  of  reciprocal  good  will,  we  hope  to  connect  together  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth  ;  Imnible  and  weak,  hut  not  rejected  instru- 
ments of  that  great  purpose  of  our  Creator  which  he  has  laid  in  the  reci- 
procal necessities  both  of  individuals  and  nations — the  firmest  ground-work 
of  all  human  soctelv.'  ' 
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Of  courae  the  agents  of  the  company  w^jro  extremely  averse  to  the 
concessiona  tliaa  extorted  from  them  in  favour  of  free  trade ;  and  they 
accordingly  establiahed  various  petty  regulations,  which,  while  they  have 
in  no  respect  promoted  the  interests  of  the  company,  have  proved  exceed- 
ingfly  injuiious  to  those  of  the  free  traders,  Tho  following  arc  the  re- 
utrictioiia  complained  of:  IsL  The  trade  which  ia  carried  on  with  the 
lerritoriefl  of  the  East  India  company  is  confined  to  the  presidencies  of 
Boalbay1^  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  the  port  of  Penang  ^  and  it  in  ne- 
cessary for  each  vessel  to  he  provided  with  a  license  from  the  company, 
which  tH  attended  with  inconvenieucc,  delay,  and  expense.  Vessels  trad- 
ing with  the  islands  in  tho  Indian  ocean  must  he  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar license  from  the  Board  of  controL  2d,  The  vessels  engaged  in  the 
trade  to  the  rear,  and  countriea  within  the  company'a  charter,  must  he  of 
the  burden  of  330  ions ;  and  Sd.  All  access  to  China  is  interdicted  to  the 
vessels  of  British  merchauts.  The  great  evil  of  all  these  rcatrictiona  is, 
that,  without  promoting  any  useful  purpose,  or  benefitting  a  single  iudivi' 
dual,  they  hinder  our  trade  from  spreading,  as  it  would  do,  over  our  own 
territories  and  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  East.  It  ia  iinposyihle  in- 
deed to  conceive  a  more  perverted  policy  than  that  by  which  British  vea- 
sela  are  excluded  from  China-  Its  operation  baa  juat  been  to  throw  the 
lucrative  commerce  betwixt  China  and  t!ie  continent  of  Europe  into  the 
handn  of  foreigners  ;  and  it  in  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for  that  of  the 
company,  that  British  vessels  are  at  tbi»  moment  excluded  from  China. 
This  in  BO  crying  a  grievance,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  result  of  tbe  pending  discussion  respecting  the  renewal  of  the 
company'a  charter — ^which  expires  in  1833 — the  legLilature  will  modify  the 
restrainta  now  complained  of.  Lord  William  Bentinck  has  already,  on 
Ilia  own  responsibility,  granted  a  general  permission  to  British-born  sub- 
jects to  hold  lands  in  their  own  name, — a  measure  which,  we  trust,  is  hut 
the  forerunner  of  other  steps  of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  this  quar- 
ter of  our  empire. 

Jmporis,^  I'he  value  of  all  goods  of  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Cliinaj  together  with  the  Mauritius,  itnported  into  Great  Britain  in 
1B2G,  1827,  and  1828»  waa  a9  follows  : 


Imported  by  the  Kiisl  Indiii  c^umpaiiy, 
tree  triwie,  mcluding  privileged  traJf, 


1887. 
5,618,509 


Je6,14«^W7 
4^514,06 1 


£10,56MI7         £10,936,869        £10,068,788 
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The   foUowni^   table   (ixlitbits  tlie  nature  and  value   of  all 

goods,  the 

1 

piotluce  of  ihr?   Ea«*t  Itidies  and  Chioa,  imported 

inta  (Jreat 

Britain^  foi 

r 

the  )TBr  ending  5th  January,  1H29,  whether  hy  tb 

e  couipany 

a  vessels^  or        ^ 

'                free-tradefB : 

ITotfi  Intiia 

J^««  Trmfet 

SpeeiM  »/  MerdkamdUe, 

inahtdingihB 

roiM^. 

Qtmpanjf. 

Prieifegt 

£ 

£ 

dt* 

Borax  refiriwl         .                  ,                  » 

315 

S15 

unrrfini'd 

ses 

fiea 

I                    Cnmphir*.'  iinri'finfKl              .                 , 

89,007 

S8,0ir7 

i 

1                    Canw,  KaKariSj  jiot  ground 

20.67* 

5f().ti74 

CuNsia  I.ignea 

yt.ert 

«M»I4 

Ctiinamou                     .                 .                « 

118,  lift 

1IHJ19 

1                   Clffvea 

4^i,739 

4(i,75W 

1                   Coffee             .... 

f»5 

153,3(36 

153.4^11 

J 

Cotton  Wrwl 

20.587 

685,774 

ma^SBi 

1 

'                  Cot  ten  Fiew  Gowls,  vii.  White  CnUcom  mnd 

1 

Mitsliim                .                  .                  . 

89,497 

9,670 
9S,e80 

99,157 

1 

92,680 

■ 

Dyed  ColtDita      . 

53,011 

fi8,»45 

111,966 

■ 

Elxmy          .... 

5,411 

6,41 1 

JSlBtihatit'i  Teeth 

GiJlii             .... 

5,231 

16,598 

5.^^1 

Ginger                    .                 ,                 .       * 

6,007 

<  ;,i>;7 

Gum,  Anitnl,  and  Copal 

7,3^1 

7,2*1 

j 

- —     Arabic 

•     Lnr-clyu 

Shi'IUInc     . 

Hcm»              .... 

T      J' 

3,000 

3,060 

E^i,7fi5 
17,6^ 
I.y.l73 

94,785 
17,685 
i:S,473 

^Iat'<^              .... 

M«ther-of-j»rftrI  Shrlk,  rtiugh 
1                   Nutmegs 
j                  Oil,  Cwlur 

OtlbBnum 
1                  Pppju-r                   .                .                ,       ' 

Rliiihiirt>       . 

\i\cf 

6S9,6S9 

g,l94,7(»a 

2,824,391 

7379 
7,738 

7,873 
7,7« 

lO,BfJ7 
7.5li5 
6,583 

10.897 
7,56« 
5.52S 

S0,3TC 
13,  J«} 

H0.S76 
13,183 

Rk*-  in  the  HiKtk,  or  Paddy' 
Samower                .              \ 

"Safrp*tre       *.*,*.' 
SilJcj  raw 

105,215 
5.813 

106,215 
6,813 
B.3S8 

4ifl66 

5,a09 
19G>88I     1 

Silk  Manufarturt%  viat.  Bandannoea,  Romala, 

910,389 

ai8;i!79    i 

1»878,66» 

and  Ilmirlkerrhii'fs 

u,6ia 

107.779 
84S 

168397 
848 

pUcea,  and  Handki-rc hiefs 

• 

13,041 

IS,041 

othrr  SiJks,  in  |iieW8 
Sugjir  unrefined 
T»'a 

6,818 

isitSeg 

14^696 

718,7»7 

«1,708 
660^369 

Tin         '       .         '       ,         '       ,         * 

3,646,600 

206,567 

8,868,367 

II                 Tortoi»e»h<?li-  raiii:h 

* 

asee 

6,866 

'                Turmeric 

• 

57,1 4»S 

57,14.3 

1               Odurartid*^       .      '       ,      *       .      ' 
1                                                             Tirtat 

. 

11,406 
181.107 

11,406 
181,107 

£5,576,905 

6,643,671 

11,290,676 

Exports.']  The  declared  lalm-  of  all  s,'oo<1h  export 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  including  the  Mauritiu 
were  as  follow : 

ed  from  Gr 

eat  Britain 

a,  in  the  Nat 

tie  periods, 

By  th«.  Ed.'-t  India  compaijy,    L.  KSki- 1 1 1       /..  MI^.91>1      I 
lret-tr»d<.r«,          ,                 &^7+,<Mjn           2,im,ms 

lft38. 
3,9ttt,00ll 

18^9. 
/-.IJ26,0S8 
4,085,496 

1                                              Tatol,          L.S.9I8,07i       L.4,«e,e8e      L 

.5,201,399 

1^.6,212,365 
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Tonnage,^  Tlie  foUowiug  is  au  account  of  the  number  of  ahipa  whicii 
cleared  out  for  Britisb  India  and  China,  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  18^29 
inclusive : 


Total  number  of  Shipfl 
c]i>nrerl  out. 

Sb!p«  belonging  to  or  char- 
ter«'«l  hy  the  Hsiat   Indiai 

j     mm 

l«iiiy. 

( 

Ifi  the  Ymt 

Ships. 

Toil*. 

Men.     iShipa. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1801         .     T 

. 

. 

. 

rs2 

«t>,141 

2,859 

1802 

, 

t 

, 

43 

34,736 

3.858 

1HU3        . 

, 

, 

^ 

SO 

33,516 

3.137 

iHCt 

^ 

. 

J 

H 

a^i,4fl3 

4.111 

IftOS 

The 

Bookii  contalniriK     1 

4S 

3g2]l> 

3,4«« 

IB06        . 

th*  Accounts  for  thiM 

m 

33.668 

3,819 

1B07        .       . 

Y^^am  were  doatrwyed  In 

^  39 

£8,47« 

3,<Jti8 

1B08        . 

tin-  F 

ir«'  at  lh«>liitt?  L'us- 

86 

31,737 

»,fi4o 

1609 

fcciiii  I  i  ousts                              1 

it 

S2,um 

S.fttX) 

IHIO        , 

,, 

. 

. 

iG 

37.U70 

4,  una 

Ihll 

^ 

, 

• 

43 

35,311 

3,883 

mia 

, 

, 

4« 

34,883 

3,731 

1813       .     ^ 

, 

. 

W 

88,001 

8.975 

IHIL 

53 

39,Hl 

4,3iS 

36 

34.819 

3,584 

1W15        . 

12] 

79.9Hi> 

8,U10 

^6 

29.177    1 

8,608 

\sm     . 

im 

£»9,d36 

&,412 

8B    1 

86,063    1 

8,394 

1817        . 

195 

ltXi,Hi7 

8,543 

1^ 

88,386 

8,305 

1818        . 

im 

Uvl,ii9a 

Mio 

32 

89,846 

3,046 

1819 

106 

66.5<5 

5/«16 

35 

87,419 

8,546 

1880 

im 

tifj.«ti"> 

6,731 

«« 

83.473 

5.485 

1821 

m 

68,155 

&,Bn 

25 

29.4*J8 

2,B59 

1B^2 

los 

73,108 

6.207 

25 

84,988 

8,504 

1B23        . 

in 

66,468 

5,931 

U 

86,464 

2,ti99 

1S84       . 

117 

79»283 

6,973 

i& 

87,680 

8,819 

1825       . 

139 

81,103 

7,095 

32 

33,805 

3,188 

18S6 

l&O 

88,700 

7,4*3 

S€ 

88.965 

8,676 

IBS?        . 

1928        . 

IH29        . 

Internal  Commercc7\  Throughout  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  in  temal  coronierce  are  grain  and  salt,  together  with  betel-nut, 
tobacco,  and  su^ar,  and  some  few  articles  of  lesser  note,  foriuirig  the  list  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  ueeesBariew  of  life  to  the  natives,  and  the  traffic  in 
which  they  have  always  enjoyed.  Piece-goodj*,  silk,  saltpetre^  a|^iuln1^  and 
indiiro — which  formerly  passed  entirely  through  the  hands  of  the  Company  s 
servants^are  uoiv  alloweci  to  be  dealt  in  by  every  description  of  merchant. 
The  inland  trade  of  Henf^l  i*  the  most  extensive,  owing  to  its  great  facili* 
ties  of  transportation  by  water  j  here  the  internal  navigation  emploj^  a 
great  many  vesisels  of  varioas  constnicliona  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
rivers  they  traverse :  some  are  flat  and  clinker-hnilt,  others  again  beav^y 
and  lofty.  In  one  navigation,  wherein  the  vef»aelH  descend  with  the  stream 
and  return  with  the  track-rope,  tbeir  c onatru c lion  eons nlu  neither  aptitude 
for  the  iiail  nor  the  oar ;  h\  others,  wtiere  the  pBHHage  ia  assiMed  by  the 
stream  of  one  river  and  oppn«etl  by  tlie  current  of  the  next,  the  chief  depen- 
dence  is  on  the  oiir,  f(jr  the  winding  nanow  passage  allows  no  u.^e  of  the  sail, 
and,  m  the  Hhallowa  are  frequejit,  tlie  Bengalese  ve.sseb  admit  of  no  keeU. 
These  vessels  are  very  cheaply  con!^triicted:  a  circular  board  lied  to  a  ham- 
boo  forma  the  oar, — a  wooden  triangular  frame  loaded  vvjlh  Boriie  weighty 
subbtance,  tfie  anchor, — a  few  bamboos  lashed  together  Hupply  the  mant, — 
a  cane  of  the  ttame  speciea  serves  an  a  yard  for  the  sale,  which  is  nmde  of 
coarse  sackclotb, — the  trees  of  the  country  afford  resin  to  pitch  the  ve«sel, 
' — aa<l  a  platform  of  mata  thatched  with  straw  supplies  the  plaeeof  a  deck 
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to  shelter  the  merchantlise.  They  are  uavigiited,  too,  with  equal  fru^Uty ; 
the  boatmen  receive  little  more  than  their  food,  whifh  is  aiost  commonly 
fiimit^lieil  in  prain,  together  witli  an  inconsUlerablL^  alluwance  of  inoney  for 
the  purrltase  of  salt,  and  the  supply  of  other  petty  wants.  In  this  trade  it 
h  calculated  that  upwards  of  300,000  boatmen  are  emijloyec!,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  at  the  same  time  partly  aginculturistB  or  fishermen.  The  land- 
carriage  is  performed  hy  oxen  chiefly,  soinelimeB  by  horses,  hut  rarely  by  buf- 
faloes, who,  ihougli  more  docile  than  the  ox,  are  more  sluggish,  and  are  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  lie  down  in  the  waters  through  which  they  have  occasion 
to  pass,  TJie  roads,  exceptirrg  Rome  made  for  military  purposes,  do  not  in 
general  admit  the  use  of  wheeled  carriac^es.  There  is  a  jireat  deal  of  this 
carrying  trade  between  the  Deccan  and  Bengal,  and  generally  between  the 
countries  below  and  above  the  Ghauts*  The  manner  in  which  the  internal 
commerce  appears  to  have  been  originally  carried  on,  and  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  still  continues,  i§  at  hauls^  in  open  markets;  these  hants  ai*e  held 
on  certain  days  only,  and  are  resorted  to  by  pL4,ty  venders  and  traders  who 
wisli  to  buy  and  sell  by  retail.  They  are  usually  established  in  open  plains, 
where  a  flag  is  erected,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  llie  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  fisherman,  bring  their  various  commodities*  The  ground  is  divided 
into  several  plots,  or  what  is  in  Scotland  called  '  stands,'  and  each  plot  is 
occupied  by  one  or  more  venders.  The  business  is  conilucted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  our  fair?*,  only  a  police-officer  aitenda  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
formerly  duties  or  customs  were  levied  by  the  proprietors  of  ibe  lands  ou 
which  these  faira  were  held,  but  these  are  now  pretty  generally  aliolished. 
The  jjrincipal  fair  held  at  Cooloo  in  Crista,  Nolncky  Hant  in  Bengal,  anrl 
Hur<lwar  in  Delln.  The  amount  of  the  internal  commerce  of  India  must 
be  immenae,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  risk  even  a  aupposition  as  to  its 
extern. 

Price  of  Provuions.'}     We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumpt,  a^  they  stood  in  1818,  since  which  time  they  have 
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k  Rupee. 
I     do. 

A  milch  co'kV, 

5  Rupees 

A  pood  bullock, 

8    do. 

-^  ^0^ 

A  IjuU. 

4    do. 

3     do. 

A  milch  buffaJOf     . 

.      20    do.    . 

5    do. 

A  ram, 

}    do. 

10     do. 

A  sheep, 

.        i    do. 

4    do. 

A  he  goat,      . 

do.    ^ 

li  do. 

A  milch  jfoat. 

1     do.    i 

1     do. 

A  kid  or  lamb. 

i     do. 

Thirty  fow  Is, 
Ten  diicks» 

.         I     do. 

1     do. 

exhibited  tittle  variation 
pay  higher. 

Rice  per  maund,  80  lbs.  . 
Barley,  do.     , 

I'ctisi*,  do.     . 

Snlt,  do-     . 

Mustard,  oil,   do.     . 
(*hee,  i,e.  boiled  butter,  do- 
Coarse  sugar,  do.     . 
Treacle,  do.     . 

MUk.  do.     . 


The  mtes  of  labour  are  in  proportion. 

Wof/es —  Hu  shanfiriff  1  ft  1 4, 
An  [ihle  &er\-anl;  fruin  fi  to  9  rupees  yearly. 
Day  liitwurers  4|  to  5  poua  of  cowriejs  per  day. 

Monies,2  In  general  all  the  tranauciiona  in  India  are  made  in  cmvrlet^ 
rnpee8,  pagodas,  or  Spanish  dollars.  In  ordei*  to  understand  their  calcu- 
lations, we  give  the  following  table, 

Maney  tued  in  Bengal  as  common  Currency, 
4  Cowries  =  I  Gunda, 
20  Gundas  =  1  Pon, 

32  Pons  =  1  current  Rupee  =  28.  =  2,5G0  Cowries. 
A  lack  of  Rupees,  if.  100,000. 
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Hie  valite  of  a  Bombay  rupf^e  is  2s,  Sd. ;  of  a  dnUar,  5^. ;  of  a  Chinese 
lale  Gi",  Sd, ;  and  of  a  pagoda,  Ss.  To  roiluce  a  Sicca  rupee  to  English 
money,  ]  6  pLU-  cent,  must  be  added,  ivhich  brings  it  to  the  cuiTcnt  rupee, 
an  imaginary  coin  of  2*, 

PVeighis  iind  3Ieastir€9,1  There  h  no  uniformity  m  weights  and  mea- 
Bures  in  Britisli  India  ;  they  not  only  diflfer  in  different  markets,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  same  market ;  there  are  even  ditferent  weights  for  the  same 
article — rice  being  often  bought  by  one  weight  and  sold  by  another.  These 
weights  in  Bengai  are  merely  bits  of  Btone ;  and  the  scalesi  used  are  so 
clumsily  formed,  that  the  greatest  deceptions  may  be  easily  practised  upon 
the  unwary  ;  they  are  never  suspended  from  any  fixed  place^  but  unaally 
held  in  iho  hand,  which,  besides  occupying  much  time,  liujits  the  quantity 
weighed  at  once  to  a  very  inconHideraitle  ainoimt.  There  is  no  denomina- 
tion of  weight  greater  than  a  maimd  which  is  divided  into  40  secrs^  but 
tliia  daiomination  like  wine  difterH ; 

A  factory- niamnd  being  7>l  lb.  10  ounces. 

A  factory-aeer  1  lb.  l.**  ounces. 

A  bajBar-maund  82  lb.  2  ounces. 

Liquids  are  sold  by  tlie  maund,  a  measure  supposcnl  to  contain  a  quantity 
equal  in  weight  to  the  soUd,  but  one  also  extremely  defective. 


CHAP   VIL— TOPOGRAPHS  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  India  are  a  moat  perplexing  subject  to  the 
geographer.  We  have  already  ad  veiled  to  the  mutability  of  some  of  the 
natural  features  in  this  country  *  but  the  confunion  arising  from  this  source 
is  nothing  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  territorial  divisions,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  the  native  powers  are  concerned.  In  sketching  the  topography  of 
India,  we  will  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  nrniugement  already 
proposed  in  our  table  of  geograptiical  div'itimns  ;  and  having,  in  a  preceding 
article,  described  AlghaniHtan,  or  the  region  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  wo 
will  here  commence  \rith  the  flfJjacent  district  of  CaHhniere  in  Northern 
India. 

Ist.  Cash.%[ere.]  This  country,  like  Caubul  and  Can  dab  ai",  formed  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Achar.  It  eonsista  of  a  l»eautiful  valley  of  an  ellip- 
tical form  ;  boundetl  on  the  N.  by  Little  Tibet ;  on  the  E»  by  Ladauk  ;  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Lahore.  Its  length  is  about  10f>  miles,  and  ita 
greatest  Itreadlh  60.  It  is  abundantly  watered,  and  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  luxuriant  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley*  besides  the  greater 
part  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  known  in  Europe.  Saffron  is  a  principal 
article  of  export ;  and  the  celebrated  shawls  known  by  the  name  of  Cash- 
meres, The  latter,  however,  though  manufactured  in  this  country,  are  not 
a  native  product ;  the  long-haired  g^oat,  of  the  hair  or  duvet  of  which  they 
are  made,  being  con6ned  to  the  mountainous  pai't  of  Tibet.  Amritsir  is 
the  ^^reat  entrepot  of  this  commerce^  and  (he  number  of  shawk  aimuaUy 
exported  at  present  is  about  100,000.  A  rival  manufactory^  however,  haa 
recently  been  set  agoing  in  Delhi.  The  Cashnierians  likewise  fabricate 
the  best  paper  known  in  the  East,  an<l  vbHouk  lacquered  and  cutlery  ar- 
ticles.^— Hamilton  estimates  the  population  of  this  valley  at  600,000  nouls. 
They  are  a  handaoraej  active,  enterjirising  race.  Their  laiiguage  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  Persian  songs  and  poetry. 
The  females  are  famed  for  their  beauty  and  fine,  complexions,     A  fe.'w  var 
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Hulated  tribes  maintBiii  their  independence  in  the  moutitaitious  district  of 
thift  country,  and  liave  very  little  interconr^ne  with  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. C ash m era  is  jyjenerally  regaicied  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  kind  of  holy 
Ian<i,  although  itn  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mahonjmedanfi*  It  was  anciently 
divided  into  two  ]mrt« ;  called  3IeradJ  and  Knmradj ;  and  ancient  tradi- 
lionH  assert — what  is  very  probable — that  it  was  at  one  linio  covered  with 
water,  and  called  Sottj/su\  or  *  the  lake  of  Sotty/  The  wife  of  Siva,  Ahul 
Faz!,  enumerates  150  kmga  of  Cashmere,  who  flourished  anteriorly  to  the 
742d  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  under  whom  this  country  was  renowned  for 
its  learned  Brahmina,  and  magnificent  temples.  I«  1323,  it  was  ravaged 
hy  the  Tatais,  whose  princes,  of  the  race  of  Jaghatai,  held  away  here 
from  that  period  till  1541,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Mirza  Ilayder,  the 
general  of  the  emperor  Humayum*  Akhar  aimexed  thi«  country  to  Hin- 
doslan  in  1586;  and  the  mojjuls  of  Deliu  ruled  here  till  1754,  when  Ah- 
med Shah  conquered  the  district.  In  1809,  it«  govtmmr,  Mohammed 
Azad  Khan,  proiking  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  «et  up  the  standard  of  in- 
dependence; and  iti  1816*  he  defeated  an  aruiy  which  Iiad  been  nent 
against  him.  In  1819,  the  rajah,  llunjeet  Singh,  sheik  of  Lahore,  seized 
upon  thiB  territory ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  retaine<i  it  long,  and  re- 
cently itM  people  or  rulers  applied  for  the  protection  of  the  British  power. 
bat  failed  to  obtain  it. 

Cil}/  of  Cashmere.l  The  city  of  Cashmere  h  the  largest  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  India,  containing,  so  late  as  1809»  a  population  of  from 
150,000  to  200,000  eouls.  It  is  situated  in  S3"  2S'  N.  lat.  and  74^  47' 
E.  long.,  about  200  miles  N-  from  Lahore,  **  The  city— whicli,  in  the 
ancient  annals  of  India,'*  sa)'«  Forster,  **  was  known  by  the  name  of  ^i- 
rifij^nag-hur,  hut  noiir  hy  that  of  the  province  at  large — extends  about  three 
miles  on  each  aide  of  the  river  Jalum,  over  which  are  four  or  five  wooden 
bridges,  and  occupies  in  some  parts  of  its  breadth,  which  is  irregular,  about 
two  miles.  The  houses,  many  of  them  two  and  three  stories  high,  are 
slightly  built  of  brick  and  raoitar,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  timber. 
On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of  tine  earth,  which  shelters 
the  building  frora  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  winter  sea- 
son* This  fence  communicatee  an  equal  warmth  in  winter  as  a  refreshing 
coolness  in  the  t<nnimer  reason,  wh^ti  the  top!«  of  the  housen,  which  are 
plnnted  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spacious  view 
of  a  beautiful  cliequered  parterre.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  cbokeii 
with  the  filth  of  the  intiabitant.H,  who  are  proverbially  unclean.  No  build- 
ings are  seen  in  tliis  city  worthy  of  remark ;  the  Ka?<inirians  boaal  much 
of  a  wooden  nn)st|ue  called  the  Jumah'Musitid^  erected  by  one  of  the  em- 
perors of  Iltntiostan  ;  hut  its  claim  lo  distinction  is  very  moderate."  Since 
the  dismemhern*ent  of  Caiihmere  from  the  Mogul  empire  it  has  suffered 
many  disaaten^. 

Lake  of  Cashmere.^  The  lake  of  Cashmere,  provincially  named  the 
Daily  ha*  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beauties.  It  Htretches  from  the  N.E. 
quarter  of  the  city  in  an  oval  circumference  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  joiua 
the  Hiylum  by  a  narrow  channel  near  the  suburbs.  Its  scenery  is  orna- 
mented with  numerous  small  islands. 

2d.  Urt'ER  Lahore,]  The  upper  or  hill-country  of  Lahore,  sometimes 
called  the  KohijtUint  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Punjaub  or  Lower 
Lahore,  whirh,,  however,  belongs  to  Itniia  Proper-  The  whole  province  of 
Lahore  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cashmere  aiid  tlie  Indus  ;  on  the  K.  by 
the  mountaios  of  Northern  Iliniloetau;   on  the  Sb  by  Delhi,  Ajme<r,  and 
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Moulton ;  and  on  the  W.  1)y  the  Indus ;  its  lener^h  being-  conapnted  at  340 
mil*Hj,  and  its  breadth  at  200,  The  dimate  «f  thft  npper  diMtitct  reserahles 
that  of  France;  the  soil  it*  stronj^  and  pnidwctive.  The  inhahitantg  are 
Scik»,  Singhs,  Jauts,  Rajiuiota,  Hindoos  of  lowor  caster*,  and  Maliomme- 
dana.  On  the  N.W-  bordera  they  are  chiefly  Afghans,  lis  present  ruler  is 
Runjeel  Singh* 

3d.  DOAB  OF  THE  SuTLEJE  AN»  JUMNA,]    TIllS  district,  with  the  t WO 

following, belongs  to  t!ie  Bengal  presidency*  It  remained  wholly  unexplored 
until  the  Gorkha  war  of  1815.  To  the  N.  it  is  separated  fronn  Little  Tibet 
by  the  HiinalayaM  ;  on  the  E.  it  is  bouniled  hy  the  Jumna ;  on  the  S.  it 
adjoins  the  province  of  Delhi ;  and  on  the  W.  its  limits  are  the  Sutleje. 
Ita  length  may  he  estimatetl  at  90  ndles ;  and  its  average  breadth  at  60. 
At  an  early  period  thif^  country  appears  to  have  possessed  as  many  inde- 
pendent slates  as  it  contained  \Hlla:?e<?,  and  was  ravaged  by  intestine  war- 
fare until  the  Gorkha  invasion  in  1B03.  In  1815,  the  British  wr^eied  this 
long-agitated  country  from  the  Gorkha'^,  and  expelled  them  from  the  entire 
territory  \\\  of  the  Kali  braucli  of  the  Goggra.  Our  government  t!ien 
laiil  down  a  basis  for  ita  settlement  founded  on  the  reatoration  of  the  exiled 
or  tiubdued  chiefs,  and  the  staiu  quo  o\'  this  territory  at  the  period  of  the 
Gorkha  invasion  in  IHOS.  The  only  lands  and  military  posts  occupied  hy 
the  British  are  Jounsai\  Shawei\  SubhatoOf  RaaenghuVi  Sindook^  and 
Poondur ;  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  difficuUy  of 
governing  finch  remote  and  insulated  tracts,  were  objections  to  the  retain- 
ing of  territory  in  this  quarter* 

4th,  GuftWAL.]  The  province  of  Gnrwal,  or  Garhawal,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  E.  by  the  Danli»  Alacanarida,  and  Ram- 
gunga  rivers ;  on  the  S.  by  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Jumua,  Itt*  s^uperficies  may  he  estimated  at  9,000  square  miles. 
On  the  S.  towards  Lolldeng,  the  whole  fai:e  of  thi«  province  in  an  assem- 
blage of  hilln ;  but  a  sraall  proportion  of  this  extensive  conntry  ia  either 
populated  or  cultivated.  The  inhahitantg  are  termed  Kha.sya.'*.  lu  1803, 
Unmeer  Singh  Tliappa  conquered  this  district ;  but  the  expelled  rajah  was 
reatored  hy  the  British  arnis  in  1815,  and  now  mlea  at  Barahaut  under 
Bj'itisJii  protection. 

5th.  KuMAON.]  Tlda  district,  an  regulated  since  the  Britinh  couqneat) 
comprelienJs  the  whole  tract  of  country'  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Call, 
from  the  plains  to  the  highest  pinnacleH  of  the  Himalayan,  forming  a  four- 
sided  figure,  extending  about  90  miles  in  each  direction.  As  a  British 
poaseasiou  it  foiina  an  integral  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi.  It  is  im- 
portant aa  commanding  some  of  the  best  passes  across  the  Himalaya ;  and 
it  contains  mines  of  copper  and  probably  other  metals.  One  of  the  great- 
est general  advantages  (besides  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  feud»  and 
squabbles  of  the  mountaia  chiefs}  which  will  result  from  the  occupation  of 
thi*  part  of  the  Himalaya  by  the  Britisih,  must  be  the  information  that  they 
mustj  in  the  course  of  time,  obtain  of  the  altnicture  and  appearance  of  the 
Himalaya  in  particular,  and  of  the  geography  of  the  central  parta  of  Asia 
generally.  Already,  more  is  known  of  this  country  tlian  of  any  other  on 
the  same  lofty  ridge ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  one  or  two  parti- 
culars :  From  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar,  or,  eastward,  but  bending  a  little 
to  the  S.  in  the  middle,  to  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra,  a  distance  of 
about  100  railed,  may  he  considered  as  the  tprmination  of  the  plains  of 
the  Hohilcmid  district  of  Delhi ;  and  the  ground  begins  to  ascend,  and  is 
covered  with  thick  brushwood,  at  first  interspersed  with  marshes^  a&  W  ^^!!c>i 
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comifinn  along  thi?  l>aee  of  tn^nntains.  After  &  little  asr^nt,  the  trees  are 
of  larppr  size,  though  still  of  the  same  species,  or,  at  least,  g-enera,  wttli 
those  that  are  fonnd  in  the  plain.  As  the  ascent  is  continaed,  the  tropin! 
vegetatiiiti  hetftna  to  di'^appeai';  rhododendron  and  its  associates  become 
the  bushes ;  the  oak  and  tlip  pine  the  irees ;  the  flowering  plants  and  scam- 
dent  epideiidra  give  place  to  fenis,  moHses,  and  lichens ;  and  the  brakm 
are  filled  with  wihJ  nuopherries,  harhprries,  brambles,  thorns,  and  brtaiv, 
intermixed  with  hollies,  willows,  wild  pears,  and  mulberries,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soiL  The  larg-er  annual  plants  are  various  kinds  of 
nettles  and  thistles ;  and  the  whole  has  the  character  of  a  tangled  wild  in 
Europe.  This  begins  to  be  the  prominent  character  at  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  feet ;  and  above  3,000  feet  it  is  general  for  a 
limited  lieight.  Those  trees  at  Jast  become  few,  and  the  prevailing  clan 
is  the  pine,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  some  of  them  of  great  siie; 
an{l  with  them  we  ahoiitd  expect  the  vacciniums>  some  of  which  have  heen 
mentioned.  Aa  the  ascent  contiimes,  the  pines  become  fewer,  and  are 
found  only  in  straggling  clumps,  and  of  stunted  dimensions  ;  while,  jnst  as 
we  wonhl  exjiect  upon  the  mountains  of  Norway  or  Scotland,  the  bireh, 
f^adually  chaiig^iiig  to  the  dwarf  species,  is  the  last  tree,  and  moss  azui 
lichen  the  ordy  vegetation  near  the  snow ;  and  long  before  the  26,000  feet, 
which  is  about  the  elevation  of  the  moat  lofty  summit  iii  Ruroaon^  il 
reached,  (if  reached  it  shall  ever  be  by  mortal  foot,)  there  will,  of  course, 
be  an  end  to  all  vegetation.  The  tiger  is  mentioned  as  being  abundant  in 
this  upland  countiy,  and  found  even  near  the  snow;  but  the  probabdttyU, 
that  the  animal  taken  for  the  tiger  may  have  been  some  other  of  the  feline 
race,  better  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Years  of  observation 
will  be  required  before  even  an  idea  cafi  lie  formet!  of  the  ad^-antages  tint 
science  may  rt'ap  from  tlie  British  occupation  of  Kumaon,  if  that  occnpi' 
tion  be  turned  to  proper  account.  Nowhere  has  study  so  great  a  range  of 
elevation :  and  that  within  a  few  day»'  march  of  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  a  country  of  which  the  valleya  could  be  rendered  very  pro- 
ductive, 

6th.  Nepaul.]  Nepaul  is  still  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  compact 
independent  sovereigntieM  of  India,  though  greatly  curtailed  in  extent  hy 
the  peace  of  1815.  To  the  N.  it  is  sepaj^ated  from  Tibet  by  the  Hinut- 
layas ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Mitchee,  and  the  rajah  of  Sikkim's  territ<>- 
riea  ;  on  tlie  S.  by  the  British  ten'itories  of  Delbi»  Oude,  Bahar,  and  Ben* 
pil,  with  the  exception  of  about  60  miles  belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Oude; 
and  bn  the  W.  by  the  Cali  river  and  Kumaon.  Its  extreme  length  may 
be  estimated  at  460  miles  ;  its  average  breadth  at  1 15.  The  lowest  belt 
of  the  Nepaulewe  dominions  is  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan ;  in  » 
few  spots  the  British  districts  reach  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  but  lo 
most  parts  the  Gorkha  possessions  stretch  about  20  miles  into  the  plaiA». 
Bounding  this  low  country  on  the  N.  is  a  region  nearly  of  the  same 
widtfi,  consisting  of  small  hills,  which  rise  gradually  towards  the  N^  and 
are  watered  by  many  streams  springing  from  the  southern  faces  of  the  fimt 
lofty  mountains  to  which  these  hills  imperceptibly  unite,  Tbo  lowei 
portion  of  these  hills,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  plains,  are  the  grand 
site  of  the  saul-forests.  In  several  places  these  low  hills  are  separatird 
by  fSne  doonx,  or  what  in  Scotland  would  be  called  i^tntths^  Many  of 
these  are  well -cultivated-  On  arriving  at  what  may  he  called  the  ntoun* 
taiuB,  the  inhabited  valleys  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  from  3000 
10  6000  feet  of  perpend^cuVar  \\c\g\vl  t&vove  ^Xvi  Y^wna  «A  ^i^Vk^.     ^tot 
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produce  enormous  rattans  and  bambooa, — others  pine-apples  and  sugar- 
canes— others  only  oaXs  and  barlc^y,  Thn  oranj^e,  as  it  here  ripens  in 
winter,  is  iiowhere  finer,  Cardatnojn  and  g:inger  are  valuable  productions; 
bat  transplanted  rice  tbrms  one-lialf  of  tbt*  wlude  cultivation  in  this  qtiar* 
ter.  Consiilerable  flt>cks  of  «beep  are  fed  by  tbe  Gum  tig  and  Limboi> 
tribes ;  horHes  art'  imported  from  Tibet.  The  fri^d  regioiia  are  the  abo<Io 
of  two  of  tbe  fineat  birds  that  are  knowm :  the  marral,  or  Meleagris  m- 
ij/rUf — and  the  daTO[>biya,  or  P/tasiarms  imptyatiUf.  The  mountains  con- 
tain iron,  lead,  and  *op|n»r ;  and  a  little  gold  is  found  in  tbe  channels  of 
the  rivers,  Tbe  copper-mi nea  are  quite  superficial ;  each  mine  has  certain 
families  attaclied  to  it,  who  appear  to  have  some  propiMty  in  it,  but  the 
rajah  shares  with  them.  Corundum  of  tbe  compact  kind  is  also  pro^-ured 
here.  The  valley  of  Nepaul  Proper  is  tlie  lar«re9i  in  the  Gurkha  domin- 
ions ;  yet  in  this  elevated  plain  there  h  not  naturally  a  single  stone  of  any 
considemhle  size  ;  the  whole  seems  to  consist  of  alluvial  matter  covered 
with  soil.  The  ridge  of  the  snowy  Alps,  although  it  here  appears  to  wind 
conaiderably,  lum  few  interruptiona,  and  in  most  places  is  altogether  insu- 
perable. Several  rivers  that  rise  in  Tibet,  pans  through  among  its  peaks, 
but  amidiit  eucb  enormous  precipices^  and  throug-li  such  narrow  chasms, 
that  their  openuju^s  are  in  general  quite  icipractieahle,  Tbe  widest  break 
gives  passage  to  tbe  Arun,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Cosi.  The  northern 
valleys  aie  inhabited  by  Tatar  or  Chinese  tribes.  Tbe  mouutain  Hindoos 
of  pure  birth  are  not  numerous.  Before  the  Gurkha  predombiance,  tbe 
military  force  among  the  petty  chiefs  was  always  large,  hut  undisciplined ; 
it  is  now  much  improved.  Tlie  moat  select  portion  of  the  Gorkha  terri- 
tory conniat^  of  two  debghtful  valleys,  called  Great  and  Lilik  Neptiut^ 
Beparated  by  the  niountaui  Chandra^iri.  These  form  Nepaul  F roper ^  tbe 
northernmost  boundary  of  which  scarcely  lies  in  a  higher  parallel  than  27* 
50'  N.  The  whole  lands  here  have  been  long  partitioned  into  fields*  each 
of  which  in  ortlinary  seasons  is  calculated  to  produce  234*  bushels  of  rice. 
The  hoe  is  the  grand  instrument  of  cultivation ;  but  the  inhabitants  have 
Diumeroua  water-mills  for  grinding  corn.  A  considei-ahle  trade  subsists 
between  the  Nepaul  territories  and  tbe  district  of  Puroeab  in  Bengal, 
Caimandao  the  capital  ia  but  a  small  town. — Tlie  ancient  history  of  Nepaul 
ia  very  obscure.  Runjeet  Mull  was  tbe  last  prince  of  Newar  blood  who 
reigned  here.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Frithi  Najxain,  the  rajab  of 
Yorkba,  which  ended  in  tbe  total  subjugation  of  Nepaul  by  this  ally  in 
176B.  In  1769  the  Gorkba  dynasty  first  came  into  collision  with  the 
British,  who  penetrated  as  far  m  Sederoly,  but  did  not  prosecute  t!je 
enterprise.  In  1792  the  emperor  of  China  despatched  an  army  of  70,0(10 
men  against  tbe  Nepaulese,  to  revenge  certain  indignities  which  they 
had  offered  to  tbe  Tibet  Lama,  and  extorted  a  nominal  submission  from 
tbem.  In  ISl-l-,  a  large  body  of  Gorkhas  attacked  two  British  stations 
in  Goruckpoor  and  Sarun,  whereupon  Sir  David  Ochterlony  marched 
against  the  redoubtable  Ameer  Singh,  and  compelled  him  to  accede  to 
a  treaty  of  peace ;  by  which  he  renounced  all  the  country  lying  W,  of 
the  Cali.  The  Nepaulese  appear  slUl  to  recognise  some  kind  of  con- 
nexion with  China,  as  every  fifth  year  a  complimentjiry  mission  is  sent 
from  Catmandoo  to  Pekin. 

7th,  SiKKi.M.]  The  Hmall  state  of  Sikkim  is  situated  on  the  S.E*  of 
Nepaul,  in  absolute  position*  though  the  Nepaulese  territory  in  part  hounda 
it  on  the  S.  T!ie  other  part  of  the  Houlberu  boundary  of  this  little  state 
i»  the  British  frontier ;  and  it  extends  thence  to  (he  Hiuialayaa,  a  dlslaiLC4i 
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of  ftliout  GO  mi1»»»  whilo  im  extent  from  the  Conki,  oo  tl» 

ftpnul,  to  iHo  T(««*Mtii,  on  tlio9o  of  tho  territories  of  the  rsjdh  of 
ill  i^>ut  40  riiiloK,     'IltiM  tittle  «iate  in  of  nome  conseqaence  in  tW 
'oolitic*  of  Ani&i  •«  the  moat  eany  eoirimufii cation   between   tibe 
.tndljl  Proper  and  the  Chin^M*  ftuthoritieH  in  Tibet,  is  throogfa  tbc  pmamti 
8)likiiii, 

Hth.  BoOTAN.]  Tl]»  tarm  ^//o/r  is  applied  by  the  Hindoos  to  tbewU 
HiuuMtiiitiyuii  rt^^iuii  from  Cathiiiuro  (o  China.  In  the  present  article, bov- 
;ov«r,  tlio  word  in  rrsirirtRil  Ui  the  dominions  of  the  Deb  nijab,  extendSnf 
U»iO  iniloH  in  ]ln)^t1l  liy  *J0  in  average  breadth,  heinj^  divided  on  the  K* 
frnin  TUmt  by  thn  Uiiimliiyas,  and  bounded  tm  the  S.  by  Bengal.  It  Im 
b«><Mt  called  *  l\w  liiiiil  n\'  rxtrenii^H ;'  ]iritMrii(in^  summitfi  clad  with  pereit- 
Itiiil  snow, — liui^n  rlitty  nirks, — fiilh  vt*rcbiu  with  forests, — dells  aboniKl- 
ihjj^  in  MtnmuiM, — tlie  nui'Nt  Inviiiinnl  rogrlntion  in  one  places — tlie  wildflt 
and  rudoMt  HCMininy  in  anotltor.  Atong  thci  margin  of  thi>4  siospalar  inM 
country,  ibfto  oxtunds  a  b«?li  of  pUiiii,  mora  than  20  miles  in  brcadi^ 
wUivh  Ntt|mnite^  it  IVoni  IhMiv^al.  \Vh«3re  the  climate  h  temperate,  aliBOil 
ovitry  fHVoiirHhli*  ji'ipi't't  of  the  mountain^^f  coated  with  the  smallest  qoai* 
tity  <if  8(iil^  in  rUMi'i'd  and  adapted  tor  cultivation  by  being  cut  into  bci* 
suntnl  IhmIm.  '['\w  vi>^Htatinn  of  the  inore  ek^vated  parts  of  the  cooVf 
)ia4  that  Kuropoan  character  so  ^ent^rally  rharacterUtic  of  the  wluile  S* 
tnalnya  nitige.  Kvlmi  the  turnip  is  here  met  with,  and  ia  \mrge  and  fOii 
Wihl  animnin  are  not  numerous ;  but  monkeys  of  a  large  siae  whommL.  Tli 
Bpeciea  of  horse  inchj^enoMs  to  Bootan  is  reinarkahle  for  il» 
•tauds  13  hands  hli^lk  It  is  generally  piebald,  short -bodied, 
limbed.  A  i*aravan  h  annually  despatched  by  the  Deb  rajah  to 
but  the  recipn»(Md  priviletj^e  of  i^ending  a  cararan  into  Bootan  ham  aat 
been  concede<l  even  to  the  Ben^alese,  Tfie  aifgrei»ate  amoont  mt 
commerce  seldom  ojcceed'^  30,000  rupees.  In  person  there  asm 
dissimilarity  between  tlie  feeble  and  meek  inhabitants  of  Bcagal»  mtd'^tm 
active  and  Herculean  neighbour,  the  mountatneera  of  BoMa.  mbbt  4 
whom  are  6  feet  in  heij^ht.  A  strong  similarity  of  feature 
whole  Bootean  race ;  though  of  a  dark  complexion,  they  m 
and  robust  than  the  Bengalese,  and  have  more  elevated  dieek- 
eyes  are  small  and  black ;  their  eye-laslies  thin  and  scarcely 
and  mo8t  of  them  arrive  at  a  very  advanced  age  before  tlier  ~ 
mdimenta  of  a  beard.  Their  military  weapons  are  a  bov  ani  aBMa%.a 
abort  straight  9Word,  and  a  falchion  reflecte<l  like  a  prunia^'^^flb-  "Wm 
Miat4*hlockH  are  very  contemptible.  Woollen  cloth  for  laiaaca^  Aadl^  ^ 
rilai  a4id  tea^  are  in  use  among  the  BooUnees,  who  are 
MJblW  nic«}ties  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos.  Tlieir  inia 
lf>  «/  tlM»  Lama- Buddhist  aect,  and  form  a  distinct  claai 
jj^  ^iImi  iwatdai  at  Tsinsiiden,  is  usually  considered  the  i 
ll^  tlMPk  but  in  atnctett  aense  he  i!»  only  the  secular  gov 
^m^  Mww*%ii  boing  the  Dharma  rajah,  a  suppoMd  i 
Ui^illY  ^  ^1  m  dua  aacred  personage  never  interftfet  ta  faf 
llilj^tMirTfTi  %•  fiitaigiMn  throngh  Uie  transactiont  of  hm  Ai^/m^i 
ifii^^-k^  Mibttt  Bialtminical  legend«»  the  denommatiaa  af  tH^ 
^b^lNNk  YW  im  iatareounie  of  iti  government  wttb  dba  Bidtti 
lUtftOJ  in  trn^  la  wych  y^ar  the  Deb  rajah  fiudd«nty  mraAtd  t&i 
<4  Valar.  They  Wf^re  ^nllt)y  driven  back«  has  aa  mit 
^h.,  drcanMiaiiea.  In  iBHi  the  adraBtt  ■£  tb«  f 
itaul  excVvcA  %  toxwviWTiiAft  M-w«a»«a  ^  ^^ ' 
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Deb  rajah,  who  expreaaed  his  hopes  of  aesiatancc,  in  case  he  incurred  tlio 
diBpleaaure  of  tlie  Chinese  govertiinent,  by  refnsiug  to  act  a^^falitst  the  Bri- 
thh.  It  would  appear  that  this  rouutrj' is  at  present  a^itatt-d  hy  two  par-- 
ties,  respectively  attached  to  the  Deh  attd  Dhuima  mjidia. 

9tlu  Assam.]  Assam  is  tlie  coiudiou  name  t>f  the  valley  of  the  Bi-aJi- 
inapootra»  at  least  of  the  lower  part  of  it.  Thia  remote  country  adjoina 
the  province  of  Bengal  at  the  N.E.  corner,  about  tlie  91st  degree  of  E* 
]ong>,  whence  it  stretches  E.  to  the  Langtany;  mountains  in  97"  E.  long, 
which  sBparate  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  valley 
of  the  Sert*«  Serhit  river,  and  the  territory  of  the  Borkhumptee  rnjah,  a 
trifbutary  of  the  Burmim  monarch.''  The  average  lireadt!i  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bi"ahmapootni  in  this  quarter  is  60  miles,  although  in  a  it^w  places  of 
Upper  A  gsani,  where  tlie  mountains  recede  farthcHl,  the  hreadth  is  couhI- 
derahly  more.  In  its  greatest  dimensions,  Assam  may  he  estimated  at  350 
miles  in  length,  by  60  in  average  breadth ;  and  it  is  divi(k!d  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Camroop  on  the  W.,  Assam  in  the  centre,  and  Scedh/a  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  The  low  grounds  of  Assam,  along  the  river^  are  woody, 
marshy,  amh  of  course,  highly  miasmatous.  Ou  the  mountains  the  air  is 
healthy,  and  the  climate  mild.  The  number  and  ma|i;Tntude  of  the  riverR 
in  Assam  probably  stirpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  of  equal 
extent.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a  sutticient  depth  at  all  seasons  to  admit 
of  a  commercial  intercourse  in  shallow  boats,  and  during  the  rainy  season 
boats  of  the  largest  size  find  sufficient  water.  The  total  number  of  rivers 
within  the  Assamese  tcnitory  has  been  estimated  at  61  ;  of  which  tlie 
principal  are  the  esustern  branch  of  the  Brahmapootm  or  Lubit,  the  Dihong, 
the  Dihong-,  the  Dihlio,  and  the  Dikronj^*  On  the  N.  Assam  is  bounded  by 
the  great  Himalaya  which  separates  it  from  Tibet.  The  animal  and  veg^eiable 
productions  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Ben^j^id,  which  country  Assam 
much  resembles  in  its  physical  appearance.  Trannplanted  rice  forms  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  crop  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  aie  little  used.    The 

"  Assam  IS,  like  nil  othor  valleyTS,  enclosed  by  mountain*,  excppt  on  thn  S.  W.,  where 
the  Uralim^pootra  eHcaiie^  irom  itHmouiitouiouii  tiacHin,  utul  etitema  coinpHrativfly  Ipvel 
country.  It  is  impoHJiiblp,  by  a  nwrdy  verbal  (k'scriptjon,  to  givf  n  tJear  idi-a  of  it* 
tMiitidiu'ieii  tt»  the  N.E>  and  S.  -,  but  it,  may  tM^rv*^  to  givt*  mtme  idea  of  the  subject  to 
say*  that  un  tht>  N,  Aswara  is  boundf'd  by  the  subalpiiic  nui|r(>«  which  flauk  the  Great 
Hiiimliiya;.  on  tlie  S.  by  the  GaiTow  and  Nitgaa  uuiunUiJEi»t  which  risMi  in  their  proifrrciM 
4*rtiit\viird  till  tht-y  join  tha  I-anjjtang  matintains,  and  aepurate  the  upjwr  biu*ui  or  the 
BrHhinapwitra  froin  the  bswiii  of  the  KeeudweHin,  the  N.  W.  bmnehof  the  Irrnwnddy, 
On  thf  E.  the  i^reitt  snowy  range  of  the  Langtang  ehulA  up  the  valley  In  97'  E  long, 
and  near  2  <h'iij.  E.  of  Saddaya,  in  27"  52'  N.  lat.  aiut  95**  16'  E.  lon^f.  i'hiw  range  nemmM 
ta  be  the  Uddaya  of  the  PnmnaA,  or  '  monntaiiiK  of  the  rininfr  «tin.'  Bi^ytind  these 
HUnititHtus  is  the  valky  of  the  Seree  Serhit,  a  N  W.  branrh  of  the  lri'awa4hlj'  %vhaoh 
it  Is  HuppoAed  to  joju  at  or  near  ]ihau-iiio-s<».  'I'he  nuHt  northern  part  af  xhv  l5unnaA 
domimcHiK,  intervenes  iM^tween  thf*e  mo^untaloH  and  the  jinivince  oi'  Yunnan  in  China. 
Assam,  of  i-ourtie,  can  have  n«  connection  with  Yunnsm.  Thii  pa^JUf  by  which  Lieu- 
tenanti*  Wilcox  and  Uurltou  returni'd  ovt-r  the  Langtang  in4»untiihis,  was  elevated 
11, 382  feet  above  the  level  of  Saddaya,  and  thi;  snow  iti  several  plaees  12  feet  deep  on 
the  4th  uf  June,  1827.  This  range  probably  runs  S.  nil  the  way  l^etwfenthe  Irravraddy 
and  Knnduim  rivers,  wparating  the  haitin  nf  the  tatter  I'rom  that  ot'  the  former  j  pro> 
gTfSsivt'lj'  decUuing  in  height  as  it  goe*  »outhw{U'd.  'I'he  eastern  branch  of  the  Drah- 
mttiKMiitra,  mentioitt'd  in  ttie  text,  cometi  frt^m  the  Langtang  uiountainA ;  whilMt  the 
Dihongr  a  biimcb  three  timeii  larger  tbnn  the  former,  comes  from  the  N.  and  N,W., 
originatinjf,  in  all  prtdiability,  in  the  Great  Himalaya.  We  have  not  yet  Iteen  able  to 
explore  this  brunt'h  like  the  eastern,  on  arcouut  «f  the  boNiiHty  of  the  Abors.  The 
highest  point  explored  U  the  villa^^e  of  I'ashee,  in  the  country  of  the  Simongn,  in  Jj8* 
6"  N.  Inl.  and  9.V'  S  K.  long.  From  this  village  ih  a  moHt  extensive  prospect  t>f  the 
ctiurae  of  the  Brahu)apr>otni  from  the  bills,  as  iar  as  Su8fM'ei»  Its  jun(*tiun  with  the  Ui- 
hong,  the  c^iiirne  of  the  Koondui,  and  other  streainjt,  and  lofty  range*  of  loountains*.  in- 
rlurling  the  snowy  niotintaina  behind  the  Saddaya  Peak,  vaid  the  snowy  rauj^e  to  the 
Sl£.  (the  Langtang)  at  leiut  IbO  miles  dislaiit. 
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most  common  pulse  is  the  liairy-podtled  kiJney-bean.  Considerable  qu&n- 
iiXle»  of  bhitk  pepper,  chiliea,  cJioyies,  ginger,  turnieric,  capflicunit  ouiona, 
and  garlic,  are  raised,  and  Ent;lisb  seeds  have  been  found  to  thriTe  well. 
Coeoa-iiuts  are  very  rare,  but  orunires  abound.  Cotton  is  reared  by  ino«t 
of  the  hill-tribeH,  but  silk  funns  a  great  part  of  tbe  native  clothing.  The 
most  common  ^ilk-worm  i»  reared  on  a  species  of  launiR.  Sbeep  are 
tcarcc  ;  oxen  form  the  common  labourmg  cattle.  In  1809  the  total  valae 
of  the  exports  from  Ben^l  to  Assam  waa  only  228,000  rupees,  of  which 
aait  alone  ainonnted  to  192,000.  Tbe  imports  from  AsjRam  amounted  to 
151,000  rupees,  of  which  tbe  value  of  lac  amounted  to  55^000,  and  of 
cotton  to  35,000.  The  balance  of  commerce  is  usually  paid  in  gold»  which 
is  found  in  all  the  email  rtvei-s  of  Assam.  All  the  roynl  famdy  of  As^^m 
liave  a  right  to  ascend  the  throne^  except  such  as  have  any  personal  ble- 
niisb.  The  three  great  officers  of  state  are  hereditary  in  three  families. 
By  far  the  gieater  part  of  the  land  ia  granted  to  persons  named  pykes^  each 
of  whom  in  return  is  held  bound  to  work  graiultaualy  four  mouths  in  tbe 
year,  either  for  the  king,  or  whatever  person  the  royal  [>leasure  substitutes. 
These  serf?*  of  the  crown  are  placed  under  rajaha  and  farniera  of  tbe  reve- 
nue. All  tbe  domeatics  are  slaves.  No  accurate  eatimate  of  tbe  popula* 
tion  can  be  formed  j  but  it  must  be  very  scanty  in  a  country  of  whtcli 
more  than  threc-fuurths  of  tbe  surface  aie  covered  with  jungle.  The 
principal  towns  are  Jorhaut^  Gerg/mug^  Rmigpoor,  and  Gohati ;  but  they 
are  all  mere  collections  of  mud^bovels.^ — The  earlie^jt  historical  namee 
connected  with  tliis  country  strongly  resemble  the  Chinese.  From  thf 
beginning  of  the  I7tb  century  the  Urahminical  doctrines  appeal*  to  ha' 
gradually  gained  ground  here,  and  sinre  the  middle  of  that  century 
governing  party  have  entirely  adopted  the  langu^e  of  Bengal.  Hitherto 
the  Assamese  had  been  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people  ;  but  after  theil- 
conversion  by  the  Brahmins^  the  nation  sunk  into  the  uiost  abject  state  of 
pusillanimity,  and  a  scene  of  internal  turbulence  and  confusion  eoaued. 
In  1793  tbe  British  power  restored  the  dethroned  king  of  Assam  to  hia 
government ;  but  shortly  afterwards  Bura  Gobaing,  one  of  tbe  hereditary 
inansellora  of  Htate>  assumed  the  supreme  authority.  Clmnder  Khani, 
having  been  excluded  from  his  succession  to  tbe  throne,  procured  assist- 
ance from  the  Burmese,  and  expelled  the  usurper ;  but  in  June,  1822,  tbe 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Burmese  forces  was  proclaimed  rajah  of  Assam, 
Bubordinate  to  the  king  of  Ava.  A  rupture  epeedily  took  place  between 
the  new  power  and  tbe  Britieh  authoriiiea,  relative  to  the  possession  of  the 
island  of  Shapuree  on  the  coast  of  Chittagong ;  whereupon  a  British  de- 
tachment eutereil  Assam,  and  in  the  course  of  1825  expelled  the  Burmese 
usurpers,  and  attained  complete  posHCssion  of  the  country,  which  must 
henceforward  be  virtually  couaidered  oe  an  integral  portion  of  the  Britiab 
empire  in  India. 


CHAP.  VllL— TOPOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA  PROPER 
I.    SINDETIC  INDIA. 

let.  The  Punjaub.]  We  have  already  described  tbe  general  boundaries  of 
Lahore,  and  that  diviMion  of  it  known  by  ihe  name  of  Upper  LaJiore ;  tbe 
moat  valuable  portion  of  this  provHince  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  I^un* 
jauby  or  sometimes  Lower  Lahore,  comprehending  the  doabs  of  Sinde* 
SagXfr  Jinhut^  Rcchnaf  Barry,  and  Jaiiinder,  The  general  agriculturai 
prcKluctions  of  the  Punjaub,  are:  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  sugar-^umei 
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tohaceo,  and  variouH  ft-iiitB.  The  exports  to  the  countries  W.  of  ifiu  Indud 
are  «ugar,  ritt*,  indlijsjo,  wlieat,  and  wliile  coitoii -goods.  The  tine  streams 
of  this  country  are  little  resorted  to  for  tlie  pui-pose  of  inland  iiangation. 
It  ia  reckoned  that  one-third  of  the  wliole  inhabitants  are  Singhs,  or  Seiks, 
a  bold»  active,  robust  race,  who  foi-m,  at  present,  friendly  and  peaceablo 
neighbours  to  our  govemmeiU,  and  serve  fiJ§  a  barrier  against  the  more  lurbu' 
lent  Moalema  of  Afghanistan. — irfl/«>rc,  tb«  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
and  the  modem  one  of  rajah  llunjaet  Singh,  is  situated  on  the  S,  aide  of 
the  Ravey,  which  is  here  about  300  yards  vvidi%  About  2  miles  N-  from 
ihe  city,  stands  the  ct'lebrated  Mauaoltum  of  Jehangeer,  which  is  still  iu 
very  good  condition,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Taj  at  Agra. 

2d,  MooLTAN'*^  In  its  greatest  dimensions  this  province  extends  from 
the  sea  to  Lahore,  and  formerly  comprehended  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Indus.  To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Laliore,  on  the  E.  it  baa  the 
gi'eat  desert  of  Ajiueer ;  on  the  S.  the  Indian  ociion,  and  on  the  W.  the 
course  of  the  Indus  now  separates  it  from  the  Bt^loochistou  and  Caubul 
dominions-  When  Abul  Iw^el  wrote,  Mooltan  was  one  of  the  largest 
possessions  of  the  Indian  empire;  its  present  limits  do  not  exceed  HO 
miles  iu  length  by  70  in  breadth.  Id  1609,  the  nabob  of  Moo) tan  was  a 
feudatory  to  the  Caubul  wovereig:n ;  since  the  above  date,  the  country  has 
been  subdued  by  Uutijeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  to  whom  it  Btill  continues  tri- 
butary .--^iWoo//tt«  or  Multan^  the  capital  ut'  this  provuice^  is  noted  for  its 
■ilks  and  carpets.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  supposed  to  havo 
been  the  MaUi  of  Alexaoder  «  historians. 

3d.  SiNDE.]  The  state  of  Sinde,  or  SmdhUf  wm  formerly  a  principality 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Mooltan.  Including  Taita^  its  general  boundaries 
are  Mooltan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  N. ;  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  Cutch 
on  the  E,,  the  sea  on  the  S.,  and  the  sea  aiid  the  mountains  of  Beloocbis- 
lan  on  the  W.  The  eastern  limits  are  ill-defined.  In  length  the  dominious 
of  the  Sinde  Ameers  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  300  miles,  their  average 
breadth  im  HO,  and  they  are  intersected  diagonally  by  the  Indus.  The  sec- 
tion to  the  W.  of  that  river  is  mostly  inhabited  l>y  Beloochies^  and  direct- 
ly under  the  Caubul  sovereign.  A  great  part  of  the  province  lying  to  the 
westward  of  where  the  monsoou  ceases,  is  a  barren  sterile  soil.  Eayterly 
from  the  meridian  of  67 "  40^  E,,  the  land  near  the  Indus  appears  capable  of 
improvement ;  but  to  the  uorthwaid  of  Tatta,  it  is  mountainous,  barren, 
and  uninhabited*  The  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Tatta  to  a  branch  called 
the  Fulalee,  has  from  2  to  2^  fathoms  of  water.  Its  bankw  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Hydrabad  aie  generally  well-cultivated.  During  the  ewellingM  of 
the  river,  grains  and  other  seeds  are  raised ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
empJoyed  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  sugar-cane,  huldee,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal ai'ticles  of  home-produce  exported  from  Sinde,  are:  rice,  ghee,  bides, 
shark  tins,  potash,  saltpetre,  asafuetida,  bdellium,  madder,  frankincense, 
Tatta  cloths,  horses,  indigo,  and  oleaginous  and  other  seeds,  Tliere  are 
ito  established  land-caravans  from  isinde  to  Mooltau  and  Caubul ;  but  an 
intercourse  ia  carried  on  by  travellers  and  merchants.  The  East  India 
Company  had  formerly  a  factory  in  Sinde,  but  it  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  internal  government  of  Sinde  i«  a  military  despotism  under  the  Tal* 
poory  family,  belonging  to  the  Maliommodan  sect  of  Shiahs,  The  Maliom- 
medaus  compost  the  military  strength  of  the  country  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  consists  of  Hindoos,  Juts,  and  Baloochies.  Simle  is  now  but 
scantily  peopled;  from  Tatta  to  Hyderabad,  the  country  is  almost  destitute 
of  humim  brings,  but  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  collectively^  cattbtm^vo^n  >^ 
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field  an  aimy  of  30,000  me»,  composed  ot  irro^lar  cavalry^  armed  wiib 
niatchlocks,  swortis,  and  shields.  Tht*  Simlean»  ar**  gcupraJly  well-made, 
and  stronger  than  the  more  soutliorn  nalivea  of  India.  Tlieir  complexion 
is  a  dai'k  tawny  with  hlack  eyes  and  eye-brows,  and  aneommonly  good 
teeth.  Like  tlie  Seika  tliey  allow  their  Lair  to  grow^  and  wear  sncli  Urg« 
torb&DS,  that  some  of  thi*m  contain  80  yards  of  mui«ltn*  The  females  are 
distinguished  for  beauty  of  face  and  »ymmetry  of  person.  The  language 
has  a  close  resemhlance  to  the  Hengalese  and  Hindostanee. — Simle  wa« 
the  first  conqueBt  in  Ilindoatan,  effected  by  the  Mahoinmedaiifl.  About 
1535,  Shall  Bag^  one  of  sultan  Baber's  aiitagonists,  conqQere<l  Sinde,  and 
founded  a  dynasty.  It  afterwards  becatiie  tnbutarj^  to  llie  Delhi  emperon. 
In  1779,  a  tribe  of  Baloochy  origin,  named  the  Tniporks^  headed  by  some 
of  the  late  Ameers,  expelled  the  ruling  prince,  and  assumed  the  government 
of  llie  country-.  We  have  now  a  military  station  within  70  miles  of  ih# 
Sinde  frontier,  and  150  of  its  capital.  Tafia,  or  the  delta  of  the  Indu9,  U 
a  aterile  tract  of  country  ;  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  h  situated  in  the 
Indus,  about  130  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  Ita  in- 
habitjmta  in  1809,  were  15,000.  It  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years.  In 
iti  minity,  are  an  aatonitihing  number  of  Mahommedan  tombs  and  niauso* 
Ion  Hifderabad^  llje  present  capital  of  Sinde,  is  a  pretty  strong  fortress, 
on  a  rocky  hill,  the  base  of  which  is  was^hed  by  tlie  Fulalee. 

4th.  CuTi'M,]  This  province  eonaists  of  an  immense  ealt-raora-H!*  called 
the  RttnUf  and  an  irregular  hilly  tract  insulated  by  the  Kuuu  and  the  ac8. 
It  1(4  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Handy  desert,  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf 
of  Cuich,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  eastermodt 
branch  of  the  Indus,  and  a  barren  waste  which  divides  it  from  Sinde'  In 
)en||^tli  from  K.  to  W.  it  may  be  estimated  at  160  milen,  and  in  brea<ith  in- 
cluding the  Runn,  at  95.  The  principal  divisions  are  Ulrassa  and  Gur- 
rah  on  the  \V.,  Patmn  and  Pucknm  on  the  N.^  Knntlii  on  ihe  sea-coast,  and 
Wagur  on  tlie  E.  Cutch  may  be  described  as  aUnost  desriitute  of  wood ;  the 
general  soil  iu  a  light  clay.  Date-trees  are  common,  iion-ore  is  found  ererj'- 
where,  and  wo^id-coal  is  said  to  exist  almut  20  feel  below  the  surface. 
Tile  total  population  of  Cutch  has  been  recently  CHtimated  at  500,000 
souls.  Tak*'n  in  the  aggregate,  the  Cutch ies  are  a  treacherous,  vicious  race; 
their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  the  language  of  busineflA  is 
the  Gujeral. — Cutch  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazel,  in  1582,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  In  1819,  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  who  have  agar* 
rison  in  Bhooj.  The  present  Row  was  elected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Briiiih  government,  aiid  the  political  agent  at  libooj  may  be  reckoned  the 
first  member  of  the  regency.  The  most  populous  town  in  Cutch,  \%  the 
Bea-port  of  Matidaree^  about  4-0  miles  J!^.  8,W.  of  Bhooj.  It  maintains  a 
brisk  trade  with  Arabia,  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coaat,  and  is  said  to 
contain  50,000  inhabitants.  The  government  of  Cutth  is  that  of  a  ptire 
aristocracy,  the  power  being  veeted  in  the  various  chiefs  on  their  respec- 
tive territories,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  feudal  baronies. 
These  diiefs  owe  to  the  Rao,  or  Now,  the  duty  of  military  service.  Whea 
their  services  are  re<iuired,  au  order  is  written  out,  and  the  seal  attached, 
demanding  their  attendance  with  their  armed  futlowers  on  the  day  and  at 
the  place  specified.  **  Men  mounted  on  camels  are  despatched  in  every 
direction;  and,  as  these  animals  travel  from  the  centre  to  the  boundaries 
of  Cutch  in  one  ilay,  the  whole  are  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  third  day  after 
the  summons  has  been  issued.  In  times  when  the  feudal  spirit  was  high, 
and  the  country  rich  and  populous,  30,000  cavalry  have  thus  been  collect- 


•» 
ed;  but,  at  die  present  day,  if  th«  wholt*  body  ot  J!iarpJHs  wore  tinanimou* 
vxd  sinaiitj  in  their  object,  about  half  tliat  iiuinber  C(r}uUI  witli;  difficulty  lie 
brought  together,  and  perhaps  only  about  half  ihe  number  of  mounted 
iDen,  It  is*  a  pleauing  and  wild  sight,  to  perceive  parties  of  liorse,  of  from 
five  to  fifty,  flocking  to  the  trifsting-plnce  from  every  qaarler,  whilo  the 
whole  country  ia  animated  and  in  a  bustle.  Tli'w  gathering  is  called  the 
chtipper,  from  an  express  camel,  wiitch  go*^  by  that  name  in  this  countiy. 
The  ltujpQot«  are  almoat  exclusively  armetl  with  the  sword  and  short  epear. 
Fin'-armH  we  geuerally  confined  to  the  attendants  of  oilier  castes,  and  to 
mtrcenariee.  The  greater  portion  of  the  levien  are  horHemen ;  the  infan- 
try being  Hupposed  to  he  left  in  defence  of  the  respective  forts  of  the  chief*. 
The  head  Jhitreju  Jian  a  sntall  and  shabby  tent,  which,  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  the  party*  is  cnnied  on  a  camel  or  two  that  accompany  the  party 
at  a  trot.  The  tent  is  open  to  all  the  followers.  No  bedstead  ia  admit- 
ted in  a  Cutch  ciiinp,  and  even  the  Hao  liimself  sleeps  on  the  giound.  The 
allowance  to  theNe  levies  ia  about  tlie  third  of  a  rupee  per  day  for  every 
horeemanj  and  Romething  less  for  infantry.  Some  opium  is  also  served 
out  by  the  durhar  to  the  chiefs,  who  defray  all  the  expenses  of  travelling 
during  their  absence  from  home*  In  other  reapetts,  the  Rao  or  the  chiefs 
of  different  hhftaitds  or  l*rolher}ioodH«  have  no  power  over  their  Grassla  re 
latioDd,  nor  can  ihey  legally  interfere  in  their  village  concerns.  There  is, 
however,  a  general  respect  entertained  for  the  tceiat^  or  head  of  the  clan, 
which  frequeiklly  iiiiduce»  the  bhtfaud  to  submit  their  diflerencea  to  his  de- 
ci;iion.  In  Kattywar,  the  hhtfaud  pays  a  vera  or  tribute  to  tho  icehitf  to 
enable  him  to  disiharge  the  foreign  tribute.*' 

5th,  GujKHAT  Peninsula.]  Thistemtory  is  principally  situated  between 
tbe  2l8t  and  22d  degrees  of  N.  lat-  and  occupies  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  province,  to  tlie  main  laud  of  which  it  ia  joined  by  an  iathmus.  To 
the  N.  it  is  bounded  hy  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Uunn,  on  the  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  and  the  Indian  ocean,  anti  on  the  S,  and  W,  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  Its  length  fr<mi  E.  to  W,  may  be  estimated  at  190  miles,  and  it* 
average  breadth  at  110,  The  largest  river  ia  the  Bhadun^  whicli  falls  in- 
to llie  sea  15  milea  8.  of  Poorbunder,  after  a  course  of  above  100  miles. 
It  receives  99  trihuiaries.  The  mountains  here  are  few,  and  of  no  remark- 
able elevation.  The  inhabitants  are  chietly  Rajpoots,  Catties,  Coolies,  and 
Koombrea.  A  gieat  majority  of  the  petty  chiefs  aie  of  the  Jahrejali  tribe, 
conjectured  Ui  have  originally  come  from  Pernia,  through  Sinde,  having 
Iteea  probably  expelled  by  the  early  invasions  of  the  caliphs.  As  it  ih  the 
Jahrejahs,  Catties,  and  many  other  tribes  calling  tbemaelv^es  Hindoos,  are  but 
very  superficially  instructed  in  the  doctrinen  of  their  own  faith.  In  1 818, 
after  the  fall  of  tiie  Peshwa,  the  mauagement  of  their  territory  devolved 
wholly  on  the  British  government. 

6th.  FftoviscE  OF  Gujehat]  The  province  of  Gujerat  ia  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  E,  by  steep  craggy  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Ajmeer, 
Malwft,  and  Candei*>h,  on  the  8.  by  the  province  of  Aurungabad  and  the  sea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  Cutch,  and  Mooltan,  We  liave  already  des- 
cribed the  peninsulai-  portion  or  8,W.  extremity  of  tJiis  comitry.  The 
western  boundarjs  along  the  Hanasa  river,  is  in  some  parts  a  level  arid 
country,  and  in  others  a  low  salt  s^vamp  resembling  the  Kuna.  The  pro- 
vince ia  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  such  as  the  Ncrhudda,  Ttfptet\ 
IVfthify  fVahindejjy  and  Safjfrmatfi/,  but  in  paiticular  tracts  a  great  si^urci- 
ty  of  water  i^  ex])erienced.  The  country,  notwithatantling  its  apparent 
umoothness  to  the  eye,  is  mach  intersected  hy  ravines,  aud  Vi^j  >gwav*».'^ 
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which  has  been  broken  up  by  the  rains-  The  districts  tlivi*ctly  suborHiiiaU» 
to  tbe  British,  are  susceptible  of  great  improvements,  (iujerat  exhibits  b 
wondeifully  straoge  assemblage  of  Beets  and  cBFitcfl.  Bisliop  Heber  relatiw 
a  very  interestbig  interview  which  he  had  witii  a  very  singular  and  fainoiM 
religious  reformer  in  thia  country,  the  pundit  Swaamee  Narain,  who  bad 
above  50,000  followers  in  Gujerat.  His  doctrinea  present^  a  atninge 
mixture  of  a  pure  theism  and  Hindooism,  Tiie  Jains  are  a  nuinerom 
sect,  and  a  few  Parsees,  or  fire- worshippers,  the  feeble  remains  of  tbe  once- 
predominant  aeot  of  the  Magi,  are  still  found  here.  In  some  parts  of  the 
province,  the  Gratia  are  a  numerous  class  of  landholders^  but  l>elong  lo 
diiferent  tribes.  The  Coolies  are  a  6erce  and  savage  race.  The  Bhatls 
or  Bliarotts  are  regarded  as  a  sacred  tribe^  and  exercise  considerable  in- 
fiuence  over  tlie  natives.  The  Dheras  of  this  province  aie  a  caste  similar 
to  the  Mhrns  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Farias  of  Malabar,  The  Boras  are 
a  remarkable  c^[tss  yf  men,  who,  although  Mabomraedaiis  in  religion,  are 
.Jews  in  features,  manners,  and  genius*  Boorhanpoor  in  Candeish,  is  the 
head-tiuarters  of  this  singular  sect. — It  is  a  common  belief  that  thia  pro- 
vinre  wa.H  originally  peopled  by  the  rade  castes  which  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  Coolies  and  Bheelv,  At  a  more  recent  period,  the  Rajpoots  ac- 
quired the  asc^^ndency,  Abul  Fazel  informs  us  that  Gujerat  wa.s  first  in- 
vaded by  sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  about  A.D.  1025.  In  1295,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  After  the  establishment  of  the  Delhi  sovereign- 
ty, this  province  remained  for  many  years  suhordinat*  to  the  Fatan  empe- 
rors, but  in  the  15th  it  became  again  independent,  under  a  Itajpoot  dy- 
nasty. In  1672,  during  the  reign  of  Acber,  this  line  of  princes  wajs  over- 
thrown. From  1724  till  1818,  the  Maharatta  Peshwa  was  the  principal 
ruler  in  this  district^  but  it  has  now  de  vol  veil  to  tbe  British.-^Tbe  princi' 
]nd  towna  are  Sttrat,  Ahmedabad,  Broach,  Baroda,  Cambatj^  and 
Kairah, 

SuraL']  Bishop  Heber  describes  Surat,  or  Sooriit^  as  a  *  large  and 
ugly  city.'  Narrow,  winding  streets,  and  \\\y:\i  houses  of  timber  frames 
filled  up  with  bricks,  the  upper  stories  projecting  over  each  other,  descrilie 
this  famous  mart  and  empcnium.  A  wall  with  semi-circular  ba^ions  sur- 
rounila  it,  which  is  stdl  in  good  repair.  "  The  circuit  of  the  city,"  Bays 
the  bishop,  "  is  about  six  miles,  ifi  a  semicircle  of  which  the  river  Tapt€« 
or  Tapee  forms  the  chord.  Near  the  centre  of  this  chord,  and  wanheil  by 
the  river,  stands  a  small  castle,  with  round  bastions,  glacis,  and  covered 
way,  in  which  a  few  Sepoys  and  European  artillerymen  are  stationed  i  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  two  flagstafls,  on  one  of  which  is 
di*^played  a  union-jack,  on  the  otlier  a  plain  red  fli^^,  the  ancient  ensign  of 
the  emperors  of  Delhi,  This  arrangement  was  adopted,  I  believe,  in 
courtesy,  at  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  coni[aered  the  fort 
from  the  nawab  of  Sumt,  and  has  never  since  been  discontinued,  though 
the  nawab,  like  the  emperor  himself,  is  now  only  a  pensioner  on  lh€ 
bounty  or  justice  of  tlie  government.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  this  fort 
are  most  of  the  English  houses,  of  a  good  size,  and  nurrounded  with  ex- 
tensive compounds,  but  not  well  contrived  to  resist  heat,  and  arranged 
with  a  strange  neglect  both  of  tatties  and  punkahs.  Without  the  walls 
are  a  French  factory,  containing  some  handsome  and  convenient  buildings, 
but  now  quite  deserted  by  their  pro|>er  owners,  and  occupied  by  different 
English  oihccrs,  who  pay  a  rent  to  some  country-bom  people,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  an  interest  in  tliem ;  and  a  Dutch  factory,  also  (3»inpty,  the 
chiei  of  which  if"  only  waiting  the  orders  of  his  government  to  surreudw 
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litis,  like  the  other  Dutch  fieltlements»  to  the  En^lieb,  The  French  fac- 
tory had  been  restored  to  that  nation  at  the  peace,  and  a  governor  and 
several  officers  came  to  take  poaseaaioii.  Tlie  diseases  of  the  climate, 
however,  attacked  them  witli  nnueual  Bererity'.  The  governor  died,  and 
hii  «uite  wa-H  so  thinned,  that  the  few  survivors  returned  to  the  Lsle  of 
Unarbun,  whence  nobody  has  been  nieiit  to  supply  their  place.  The  trade 
of  Sural,  indeed,  in  now  of  very  trifling  conacquence,  consisting  of  little  hut 
raw  cotton,  which  is  shipped  in  hoata  for  Bombay.  All  the  manufactured 
good^  of  the  country  are  uuderaold  by  the  English,  except  kincob  and 
shawls,  for  which  there  is  very  little  demand.  A  dii^raal  decay  ha^  con- 
sequently taken  place  in  the  circumstance^^  of  the  native  merchants  ;  and 
an  instance  fell  under  ray  knowletlge,  in  whicti  an  ancient  Mussulman 
family^  formerly  of  ^eat  wealth  and  magnificence,  were  attempting  to  dis- 
pone of  their  librar)%  a  very  valuable  one,  for  subsistence.  There  is  a 
small  congregation  of  Armenians  in  a  state  of  decay  and  genera!  poverty. 
But  the  most  tbri Wng  people  are  the  Boras  (who  drive  a  trade  all  through 
this  part  of  India  as  banyaua  and  money-lenders)  and  the  Parsees,  The»e 
last  are  proprietors  of  half  the  bouses  in  Surat,  and  seem  to  tlirive  where 
nobody  ehe  but  the  Boras  can  glean  even  a  ecanty  maintenance.  The 
boats  which  lie  in  Surat  river,  are  of  thirty  or  forty  tonw,  half-decked,  with 
two  mastg  and  two  very  large  lateen  saiU,  Vei^sels  of  greater  draught 
muHt  tie  about  fifteen  miles  off,  below  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee ; 
but,  except  the  kelehi«i*  in  the  Company's  ttervice,  few  larger  veasela  ever 
come  here.  The  English  society  is  unusually  numerous  and  agreeable,  as 
tlua  city  is  the  station  not  oidy  of  a  considerable  military  force,  but  of  a 
collector,  a  board  of  custom,  a  circuit  court,  antl  the  Sadder  Adawlut  for 
the  whole  presidency  of  Bombay,  which,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
the  people,  and  on  account  of  its  central  aitaation,  Mr  Elphinstone  has 
wisely  removed  hither."  Surat  is  considered  aa  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
cities  in  Hindoa tan,  being  mentioned  in  the  Kamayuiia ;  but  it  contains 
no  Hindoo  edifice  of  any  conse<juence.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  Banian 
hospital  similar  to  the  one  at  Broach,  which,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Forbes'a 
visit  (1778),  contained  "  horses,  mulf^a,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys, 
poultry,  pigeona,  and  a  variety  of  birds,  with  an  aged  tortoise  who  was 
known  to  have  been  there  for  seventy-five  years,  together  with  n  ward  ap- 
propriated to  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin,"  The  English 
Jactory  at  Surat,  founded  in  1615,  was  the  first  mercantile  establishment 
of  the  Company  within  the  Mogul  dominions ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  station  till,  in  1687,  Bombay  was  made  the  fteat  of  a  regency  with 
supreme  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Company's  settlements.  In  18D7, 
the  city  contained  1200  of  the  j1/o6m^  or  sacerdotal  class,  and  about  12,000 
of  the  laity  or  Bckdcen  Farseea.  The  total  population  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  ia  supposed  to  exceed  600,0€U 
persons ;  if  so,  it  ia  the  most  populous  city  in  Itidia.  Tlie  travelling  dis- 
tance from  Bombay  ia  177  miles ;  from  Poonali,  243;  from  Oojetn,  309  ; 
from  Delhi,  75(i ;  and  from  Calcutta,  by  Nagpoor,  1,238. 

(Jambay,']  Of  this  celebrated  port  we  Knve  the  following  account  in 
Forbes'  Oriental  Memoir :  **  Cambay,  or  Cambaut^  once  famous  in  orien- 
tal history,  is  now  entirely  changed,  and  its  grandeur  mingled  with  poverty 
and  desolation.  Uninhabited  streets,  falling  mosques,  and  mouldering 
palaces,  indii*ate  its  ancient  magnificence  and  the  instability  of  human 
btructures.  Formerly,  every  street  was  fortified  and  defended  by  gates  : 
ft  few  in  the  priJicipfd  streets  remaui,  but  the  greater  part  have  «lva£«A  \\s& 
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common  tate  of  the  citV'  The  durbar,  or  naboh'i  |>a]acc,  is  al 
only  largre  edifice  in  good  repair.  lis  extarior  appearance  in  far  froin 
gant :  within,  it  abounds  witli  small  rooms  and  porticoet,  fmrroaDdi 
open  squares  emWlllshed  with  gardens  and  fountains  in  the  Mogral  taate, 
Adjoining  the  (lurlmr  ia  a  handeome  mosque  called  the  Jumnia  ^fetched  : 
it  was  anciently  a  Hindoo  pagotla,  cj>nirerted  into  a  mosque  when  ibe 
Mo^ls  conquered  Gujerat."  In  the  auburba  of  Cambay  are  some  larg:© 
mauHoleuma  and  Muliammedan  tomba  in  the  form  of  octagon  and  cirmbr 
tf!mples»  many  in  a  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  and  the  aculpture  uf 
some  is  exquisitely  fine.  Cambay  wa«  formerly  celebrated  for  manufac* 
tares  of  chintz,  silk,  and  gold  stutfa ;  the  weavers  are  now  few  and 
The  population  and  opulence  of  this  city  must  have  heeu  considerab 
when  the  duties  on  tamarinda  aloue  amounted  antmally  to  20,000  ru 
Two  principal  causes  for  its  decline  afinigiied  by  ForheSt  were,  the  opp 
hive  goremment  of  tlie  uaboh,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  which 
washed  the  city  walls,  but  now  flows  no  nearer  than  a  mile  and  a 
from  die  south  gate.  Indigo  was  always  a  staple  commodity  at  Carahti] 
'where  a  large  quantity  is  Htill  raanufactured.  Carnelions,  agates,  and 
beautifully  variiMl  stone.s  improperly  called  niocha-stones,  form  a 
part  uf  the  trade.  When  the  English  troops  landed  at  Cambay*  al 
fillen  from  its  ancient  importance,  it  was  the  residence  of  niatiy  « 
,tadaSf  descendants  of  the  Persian  kings  and  nobles  who  left  that  unU 
Bate  country'  the  beginning  of  the  eighteentli  century,  when  Shah  Hnasan 
was  murdered,  and  the  Afghans  usurped  the  sovereign  authority :  these 
Were  followed  by  many  more,  who  abandoned  Persia  when  Nadir  Shah 
seized  the  threue,  and  destroyed  the  r(»yal  line  of  Suffces.  Ahra 
then  under  the  Mogul  government,  and  Cambay,  were  the  faToarite 
lum  of  these  unfortunate  emigmnts,  and  of  many  Persians  who 
panie*!  Nathi*  Shah  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  India,  and  re 
there  with  their  plunder.  Cambay  has  also  been  the  retreat  of  others 
^liave  quitted  Peiisia  during  subsequent  distractions.  The  Persian 
was  spoken  in  gieat  purity  there,  trnd  there  was  as  much  etiquette  at 
durbar^  as  in  the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe."  The  trees  which  shade 
tlie  houses  of  Cambay,  aie  filled  with  monkeys,  squirrels^  dove^, 
piUTOtSt  The  oxen  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  India :  **  they  are  j>erf< 
white,  with  black  iiorns^  a  skin  delicately  «^oft,  and  eyes  rivalling  those 
the  antelope  in  brilliant  lustre."  Some  of  those  reared  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  aie  noble  animals,  and  will  travel,  yoked  to  a  hackery, 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day. 

Ahmcdabad.^  "  The  imperial  city  of  Ahmedabad,"  say«  Forben,  **  ti 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabermatly,  whicli  washes  its  western  walk. 
From  being  formerly  one  of  the  largest  ea[)ital8  in  the  east,  it  is  now  only 
five  mUes  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
with  irregular  towers  every  50  yardsj ;  there  are  twelve  principal  gates  and 
several  smaller  Hally-ports.  Ahmedahad  was  built  in  the  year  14>26,  by 
*Sultan  Afmicd  Shah,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  In  its  greatefel 
iiplendour,  it  extended,  with  the  suburbs,  21  tmlea  in  circumfereucc 
Thevenot,  who  visited  it  in  the  1 7th  century,  says,  it  was  then  seres 
leugues ;  and  tlie  Ayeen  Akbery  thus  describes  it  : — *  There  are  two 
forts,  on  the  uutsido  of  which  is  the  town :  it  formerly  consisted  of  $60 
jtoonhn  or  quarters;  but  only  eighty-four  are  now  in  a  llourishing  condt- 
tioQ,  In  these  are  a  thousand  mon^uen,  each  having  two  lor^^e  minaretai)i 
•nd  many  wonderfal  imicriptiuntt.     On  e^eiY  ^vda^  tvoddimg  iutciareta»  tie* 
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casing  palaces,  and  mouldering  aqueducts,  indicate  the  former  magnifi- 
cence of  the  city.  Much  of  the  apace  even  within  the  walls  is  now 
covered  with  ruins,  or  impropriated  to  corn-fields  and  fruit-gardens.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  hroad,  hut  not  pUnted  with  rows  of  trees,  as  mentioned 
by  Mandelsloe  and  other  trayellers,  neither  are  they  payed.  The  trium- 
phal arches,  or  three  united  gates,  iu  the  three  principal  streets,  with  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  durbar^  still  remain.  The  mosques  and  palaces  of 
the  Patans  still  give  evidence  of  their  original  magnificence.  The  streets 
were  spacious  and  regular ;  the  temples,  aqueducts,  fountains,  caravan- 
serais, and  courts  of  justice,  well-arranged.  You  now  behold  the  most 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  Mogul  splendour  and  Mahratta  barbarism  ;  a 
noble  cupola,  overshadowing  hovels  of  mud ;  small  windows,  ill-fiashioned 
doors,  and  dirty  cells,  introduced  under  a  superb  portico ;  a  marble  cor- 
ridor, filled  up  with  ckoolas  or  cooldng-places,  composed  of  mud,  cow- 
dung,  and  unbumed  bricks.  Sultan  Ahmed  enriched  the  city  with  a 
variety  of  public  structures,  especially  a  magnificent  Jumma  Mesjed,  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  adorned  with  two  lofty  minarets,  elegantly 
proportioned  and  richly  decorated.^  The  former  consequence  of  Ahme- 
dabad  may  be  ascertained  from  its  being  one  of  the  four  cities  where  the 
emperor  Akbar  permitted  gold  to  be  coined ;  the  other  three  allowed  that 
distinguished  privilege,  were  Agra,  Canbul,  and  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
Ten  cities  were  indulged  with  a  royal  mint  for  silver ;  and  in  twenty-eight, 
they  coined  a  copper  currency.  Not  far  from  the  city  wall  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  Kokarea,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  lined  with  hewn 
stone  and  a  flight  of  steps  all  round.  The  four  entrances,  which  were, 
probably,  formerly  approached  through  avenues  of  the  red  tamarind-tree, 
are  adorned  with  cupolas  supported  by  pillars.  In  the  centre  is  an  island 
with  a  summer  palace  and  gardens,  shaded  by  the  red  tamarind.   A  bridge 

>"  From  the  summit,  yaa  command  an  extensive  view  of  Ahmedabad  and  the  Saber- 
matty,  winding  through  a  wide  campaign.  The  domes  are  supported  by  lofit^ 
columns,  regularly  disposed,  but  too  much  crowded  :  the  concave  of  these  cupolas  is 
richly  ornamented  wiw  mosaic  and  fretwork.  The  portal  corresponds  to  the  rest  of 
this  stupendous  fabric,  and  the  pavement  is  of  the  finest  marble.  This  mosque  occu- 
pies the  western  side  of  a  large  si|uare,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  marble  basin  and 
fountain ;  the  other  sides  are  surrounded  with  a  corridor  of  elegant  columns,  forming 
a  cloister,  the  interior  walls  and  cornices  of  which  are  ornamented  with  sentences 
from  the  koran,  emblazoned  in  a  l>eautiful  manner.  An  uncommon  degree  of  solem- 
nity characterises  this  jumma  me^ed.  Grandeur  and  simplicity  unite,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  reverential  awe.  The  most  remarlcable  circumstance  attaching  to  this 
mosQue,  is  the  vibration  produced  in  the  minarets  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ings by  a  Blight  exertion  of  force  at  the  arch  of  the  upper  gallery.  Many  theories  have 
1)een  suggested  to  account  for  this,  but  thev  all  fail  of  afTordinjg;  a  satisfa<;tory  explana- 
tion of  this  architectural  phenomenon ;  wnich  is  still  further  involved  in  doubt  by  the 
circumstance  of  one  minaret  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  other,  although  there  is  no 
perceptible  agitation  of  the  part  connecting  the  two  on  the  roof  of  the  building.  This 
beautiful  buUding  has  been  much  ii:\jured  by  a  recent  earthquake.  Near  it  is  a  grand 
mausoleum  in  memory  of  Sultan  Ahmed  and  two  of  his  sons.  Beyond  it  is  the 
of  the  sultanas,  princesses,  and  favourite  officers  of  the  haram.  No  domes 
cover  their  marble  tombs ;  they  are  shaded  by  cypresses  and  pomegranates, 
1  with  flowering  abmba.  The  mosque  built  by  Sujaat  Khan,  though  less 
^^  is  mors  eUfamt  than  Saltan  >Win*d*s ;  the  columns  and  arches  are  finelv 
■ad  the  whde  t/tnuA  "est  white  marble,  surrounded  witn 

wand  glowing  ■mbIiI  -t  pomegranate,  had  an  uncommon 

vlaeta  contain  a  !■■  oi  In  memory  of  the  founder,  and 

'Wat  water :  ntsa  '  palace  of  this  benevolent  noble* 

•'^^  edifioe^  noM  llie  Ivory  Mosque,  although 

•  kas  obCaine.  Vom  being  curiously  lined  with 

^mlinlaiial  ^uitnral  flowers,  bordered  br  a 

*  wud.    C  mosques  was  formerly  a  Htn.- 
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common  fate  of  the  city.  The  durbar^  or  nabob's  palace,  ii  almost  th« 
only  larj^e  edifice  in  good  repair.  Its  exterior  appearance  is  far  from  ele- 
^nt :  witbin,  it  aboundH  with  smaU  rooms  and  porticoes,  surroandlog 
open  squares  embellished  with  gardens  and  fountains  in  the  Mogul  taste. 
Adjoining  the  durbar  in  a  handsome  mosque  called  the  Jumma  Metched : 
it  was  anciently  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  converted  into  a  mosque  when  the 
Moguis  CJ)nquered  Gujerat."  In  the  anburbs  of  Cambay  are  some  large 
mausoleums  and  Mohammedan  tomba  in  the  form  of  octagon  and  circnlar 
temples,  many  in  a  beautiful  style  of  arcbitectare,  and  the  sculpture  of 
ftonie  is  exquisitely  fine.  Cambay  was  formerly  celebrated  for  roanufac- 
turea  of  chintz,  silkj  and  gold  stuffs ;  the  weavers  ai-c  now  few  and  poor. 
The  population  and  opulence  of  this  city  must  have  been  considerahlef 
when  the  duties  on  taniariiids  alone  amomited  annualty  to  20,000  rupees. 
Two  principal  causes  for  its  decJine  assijo^ied  by  Forbes,  were,  the  oppres- 
sive povemnieni  of  the  nabob,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  which  once 
washed  the  city  wall;**  but  now  flows  no  nearer  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  south  gate.  Indigo  was  always  a  st-aple  commodity  at  Cambay, 
where  a  large  quantity  is  still  manufactured.  Ciurnelions,  agates,  and  the 
lieautifully  vwried  stones  improperly  called  mocha-etont'S,  form  a  valuable 
part  of  the  trade.  When  the  English  troops  landed  at  Cambay*  although 
fallen  froju  its  ancient  importance,  it  was  the  residence  of  many  shah' 
zadaSf  descendants  of  the  t^ersian  kings  and  nobles  who  left  that  unfortu- 
nate countrj^  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurj',  when  Shall  Hussein 
was  murdered,  and  the  Afghans  usuq>ed  the  sovereign  authority :  tliese 
were  followed  by  many  more,  who  ahandoned  Persia  when  Nadir  Shah 
seized  the  throne,  and  destroyed  the  royal  line  of  Suffees*  Ahmedabad, 
tlien  under  the  Mogul  j^overnmeut,  and  Cambay,  were  tin*  favourite  asy- 
lum of  these  unfortunate  emigrants,  and  of  many  Persians  who  accum- 
paniefl  Nadir  Shah  in  hh  memorable  expedition  t^  India,  and  remained 
there  with  their  plunder.  Cambay  has  also  been  the  retreat  of  otliers  who 
Itave  quitted  Persia  during  subsequent  distractions.  The  Persian  language 
was  spoken  in  great  purity  tliere,  and  there  was  as  ranch  etiquette  at  the 
tiitrbarj  as  in  the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe/'  The  trees  which  shade 
the  houses  of  Cambay,  are  tilled  witli  monkey's,  squiri-ela,  doves,  and 
parrots.  The  oxen  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  India :  *'  they  are  perfectly 
white,  with  black  horns^  a  skin  delicately  soft,  and  eyi/a  rivalling  those  of 
the  antelope  in  brilliant  lustre.*'  Some  of  those  riiaied  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  are  noble  animals,  and  will  travel,  yoked  to  a  hackery, 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day. 

Ahmedabad.]  "  The  imperial  city  of  Ahmedabad,"  says  Forbes,  "  is 
built  OQ  the  banks  of  the  Sabermatty,  wliicli  washes  its  western  walls. 
From  being  formerly  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  the  east,  it  is  now  only 
five  miles  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
with  irregular  towers  every  .^0  yards  :  there  are  twelve  principal  gates  and 
severai  smaller  sally-ports.  Alimedabud  was  built  in  the  year  1426,  by 
Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  In  its  greatest 
splendour,  it  extended,  with  the  suburbs,  27  miles  in  circunitereuce. 
Tfievenot,  who  visited  it  in  the  17ih  century,  says,  it  was  then  seven 
leagues ;  and  the  Ayeen  Akbery  thus  describes  it  i — *  There  are  two 
forts,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  the  town :  it  farnierly  consisted  of  360 
pooras  or  quartci's  \  hut  only  eighty-four  are  now  in  a  fllouri^hin^  condi- 
tion. In  these  are  a  thousand  mosques,  each  having  two  large  minarets, 
ami  many  wonderful  inscriptions.      On  every  side,  nodding  mmarets,  de- 
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wyiiJg  palaces,  and  iiioulilering  aqueducts,  indicate  the  former  magntfi- 
cence  of  the  city.  Much  of  the  upace  evi-n  wiihiu  tlie  woUs  is  now 
covered  with  ruiii»,  or  approprialtid  to  com- fields  and  fiuit-gardeiis*  Some 
of  the  i^treets  are  broad,  but  not  planted  with  rows  of  trp'pR,  a«  mentiout-d 
by  MandelBloe  and  other  travellera,  neitl»er  are  ihey  pav^d.  The  trium- 
phal arcbes*  or  three  united  g»te«,  iu  the  three  principal  streets,  with  the 
pwid  entrance  to  the  durbar,  alill  remain.  The  mosques  and  palaces  of 
the  Pataritt  still  pive  evidence  of  their  original  mafj^ificenre.  The  streets 
wore  spacious  and  reijular ;  the  t**mples,  aqueducts,  fountains,  caravnn- 
eeraia,  and  courta  of  justice,  well -arranged.  Von  now  behold  the  most 
heterogerieou!4  mixture  of  Mogul  splendour  and  Mahratta  Imrbarism  ;  a 
noble  cupula,  overshadowing  hcivel^  of  iimd  ;  small  windows,  ill-fashioned 
doorM,  and  dirty  cell^,  introduced  under  a  superh  portico ;  a  marhlu  cor- 
ridor, filled  up  with  chvoias  or  cooking-places,  composed  of  nmd,  cow- 
dung-f  and  uidiurned  bricks.  Sultan  Ahme<i  enriched  tlie  city  with  a 
variety  of  puhlic.  structures,  especially  a  nuw^iificent  Jmnma  Mes/ed,  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  thfi  city,  adorned  with  two  lofty  minarets,  elegantly 
proportioned  and  richly  decorated.^"^  The  former  consequence  of  A!ime- 
dabad  euay  be  ascertained  from  it«  being  one  of  the  four  eitiea  where  the 
emperor  Akbar  permitted  gold  to  be  coined  ;  the  other  three  allowetl  that 
distinguirthed  privilege,  were  Agra,  Caubul,  and  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
Ten  eitiea  were  indulged  with  a  royal  mint  for  silver ;  and  in  twenty-eighl» 
tliey  coined  a  copper  currency.  Not  far  from  the  city  wad  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  Kokarca^  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  lined  with  hewTi 
stone  and  a  flight  of  steps  all  round.  The  four  entrances,  which  were, 
probably,  formerly  approached  through  avenuee  of  the  red  tamarintl-tree, 
are  a<Jorned  with  cupolas  supported  hy  pillars.  In  the  centre  is  an  island 
wiib  a  summer  palace  and  gardens,  shaded  by  the  red  tamarind.    A  bridge 

*  From  the  summit,  you  command  an  extensive  view  of  Ahme^abact  and  t1n*Sal>or- 
mmtty,    wiTuliiiK    thruii^h  u   vf'xdv   tiunpni^n.      The   domi^  are   Muyuortcd   hy   lofty 
columnn,  rrg^ulHrly  di^rtsed,  hut  too  miR-h  frowrhnl  :   tjif  conciivi?  of  ttK^sv  rtiiHitat  {a 
riehly  oroftuient.ti'd  with  Tnn<mii:  and  frefiivurk.     The  p^irtal  corr^ponda  to  thi;  rest  of 
ihli  ftupeudoiiK  fabric,  and  the  paTt^uifnt  in  of  thr  finest  nidrble.     ThH  mosijiie  im'cu- 
plea  the  wwlfirn  Kide  of  a  Uiru*-  iH)uar«,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  &  marbiti:  husin  and 
fountain;  the  other  eid^  are  aurroundwl  with  a  rorridor  of  decant  coUiinna,  forming 
II  clobter,  the  Ititorior  walla  and  cornices  of  whirh  are  ornamented  with  spntrncea 
from  the  konm,  cmijlaxoned  in  a  beautiful  manner.     An  uncommon  dcgri'^  of  Molern- 
ntty  uliarat"tprii«ie«  thh  jumma  fiie<JeiL     Grand*'ur  and  simpUcity  unite,  and  fill  the 
mirid  with  reverential  awe.     The  most   remarkable  rircumBtance  attaching  to  this 
iDoaque,  Ih  the  vibration  produced  in  the  minarets  rtsittg  from  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, by  a  slight  exertion  of  fon';C  at  the  ar*:h  of  the  uiJ|»er  n^allery.    Many  theoriea  have 
been  suggested  to  aix'oiuit  for  this,  but  they  all  fail  of  atfiprdiujg  a  saiisfmrtory  explana- 
tion of  this  architecturaJ  pheoomenon  ;  which  is  ntlU  furcher  involved  in  duiibt  by  tho 
circumstance  of  one  minaret  partaking  of  the  mottou  of  the  other,  although  there  h  no 
perceptible  agitation  of  the  part  ronnefting  the  tvk*oon  the  roof  of  ih*- bMildiiKt;.    This 
beautiful  building;  ha»  b«en  muL-h  itijunsd  by  a  recent  cArihi^iiake.     Near  it  in  a  grand 
mausoleum  in  memory  of  Sultan   Ahmed  and  two  of  his  sons.     Beyond   it  is   the 
cemet^rry  of  the  auhanas,  princesses,  and  favourite  officen*  of  the  hamm.     No  domea 
or  templet  t&vw  th?ir  marble  tumbs  j  they  are  shaded  by  rypreisaea  and  pomegranates, 
»urr**undeil  with  flowering  nhrulm.     The  mosque  built  bv  Sujaat  Khan,  Ihough  les« 
maguificent^  is  more  elegant  than  Sultan  Ahmed's  i  the  rolunms  and  aroiies  art^  hn«ly 
proportioned,  and  the  whole  stmcturt*,  of  the  purest  white  marble,  sunounded  with 
the  dajrk  loliage  and  glowing  firarlet  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate,  bad  an  uncommon 
effect.     The  preciucts  contain  a  handsome  mausoHeum  in  memory  of  the  founder,  and 
H  fountain  of  excellent  water;   near  this  is  the  falling  palace  of  tbi^  benevolent  iiobl4«> 
man)  once  a  wumptu*Mi»  edifice,  now  an  extensive  ruin.     The  Ivory  Musqiie,  although 
built  of  white  marhle^  has  obtained  that  distinction  from  beiiip  curiously  lined  with 
ivory  and  inlaid  with  a  proftinion  of  gems  t«»  imitate  natural  flowers,  bordered  bv  a 
silver  foliage  on  mot  hereof- pearL    One  of  the  principal  mocM^ues  was  formerly  a  Hin- 
doo temple<     'fhc  xealous  Aurung^ebe  converted  it  into  a  musjed^  and  ordered  a  row 
lo  he  kilfad  thitre,  la  order  to  prevtut  the  Hindoos  from  ever  roerring  it. 


of  forty-eiglit  urthe*  fonuetl  a  lomiinmlcation  with  the  i»Uind»  which,  like 
nil  the  sttirrotiTHlitig  omarnentH,  in  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  At  Sercaze, 
n  Bacred  place  £ve  niiilei»  from  Ahmedabad,  is  a  very  gmwl  musjed^  said  to 
be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Mecca :  it  also  contains  a  complete 
model  of  the  Kaaba.  Among  other  excursions,  says  Forbes,  whose  de- 
scription we  are  abridginpi  we  spent  a  delightful  day  at  Sha/t  Baug^  the 
royal  garden^  a  surnmer-place  two  miles  from  tlie  city,  pl*»a«antly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sahennatty.  Although  Iruilt  nearly  '200  years  before, 
by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  wtien  viceroy  of  Gujerat,  it  was  litill  in  excellent 
repair.  The  aaloon  was  a  fine  room,  the  wall  covered  with  shell  chunam, 
a  white  stucco  politihed  like  the  fiue^t  alabaster,  and  the  ceiling  paiated  in 
small  compartments  with  much  taste.  The  angular  receRsea  lead  lo  eight 
small  octagon  roomB»  four  below,  and  as  matiy  above,  with  separate  stair* 
to  each  ;  they  are  AniHhed  in  the  eame  style  a<4  the  saloon,  the  walln  like 
alabaster,  and  the  ceiling  neatly  embosi^cd.  The  flat  roof  commands  an 
extenaire  prospect;  the  Bubatructiona  form  a  cool  retreat  under  the  saloon 
and  a  aurrounding  platform,  ornamented  with  small  canals  and  fountain! ; 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  flower-garden,  which  reached  to  the  river. 
The  park  and  pleaNure-groundii  extended  from  ttie  palace  to  the  city  gates: 
they  were  encloned  by  a  high  wall,  now  in  ruinn.  Little  of  the  gardens 
remains,  except  broken  fountains,  aqueducts,  and  a  few  trees  ;  some  of 
foreign  appearance.  The  zenana,  or  sultana's  palace,  was  situated  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  royal  mansion,  on  tlie  bank  of  the  Sabermatty,  with 
separate  gardens,  bathst  and  fountains.  The  apartments  for  the  officers 
and  attendants  of  the  court  were  still  further  detaclied.  It  now  exhibits 
a  scene  of  »iolitude  and  ruin,  except  the  palace  itself,  Tlie  princely  gar- 
dens still  boast  of  some  noble  C}'pre8aea,  cedarn,  pahnetos,  sandal,  and 
cajsfiia-trees,  with  mango,  tamarind,  and  spreading  fruit-trees.  Ahmedabad 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  T'klogul  governors  till  about  tlie  year 
173^,  when  the  province  was  conquered  by  the  Malirattas.  The  nabob 
fled  to  Canibay,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small  territory  on  payment 
of  the  chotd  or  tribute,  Ahmedabad  remained  in  possession  of  tlie  Mali- 
rattaa  till  1779,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Brillhli  force  under 
general  Goddard,  At  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was,  however,  restored  to  the 
peisluva  with  the  reservation  of  the  (Juikowar's  privileges  ;  an  arrangement 
protiuctive  of  an  endless  series  of  disputes  and  disorders,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  destruction  of  the  peishwa's  power.  In  1812,  Ahmedabad 
was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  which  completed  its  misfortunes  by  carrying 
oft'  nearly  half  ihe  population,  estimated  by  the  Uaroda  resident  at  200,000 
persons.  Its  distance  from  Bombay  is  (by  the  dak  road)  321  miles  ;  from 
Poona,  389 ;  from  Delhi  610  ;  from  Calcutta  by  Oojeiu,  1234*. 

H.      THE  CENVRAL  PART  OF  INDIA  PROPER. 

7th.  MuLWAH*]  The  large  province  of  Malwah^  Mnltva,  or  Malnva^  is 
situated  principally  between  the  22d  and  26th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ajmeer  and  Agra;  on  the  E.  by  Allahabad 
and  Gundwana ;  on  the  8.  by  Candeish  mid  Berar ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Gu- 
jerat  and  Ajmeer.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  220  miles,  and  average 
breadth  150.  Matjvah  Projter  is  a  centml  elevateil  plateau  of  more  re- 
stricted  boundaries.  The  soil  is  a  loose,  rich,  black  loam.  Its  most  im- 
portant production  is  opium,  which  is  particularly  esteemed  by  tlie  Chinese, 
The  Malwah  grapes  are  likewise  of  superior  quality.  Provisions  have  al- 
ways been  plentiful  here,  notwithstanding  the  destructive  ra^aget  of  the 
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PindarieB,  The  Bkeeh  of  Malwah  ai-e  quite  a  dktinct  race  from  Btiy 
other  Itidian  triljp.  Tliey  are  of  tliminutiv^e  stature,  but  active  habits^  The 
proportion  of  MalionituedanM  to  Hindoos  is  as  1  to  21,  The  Malura  lan- 
guage iii  related  to  the  Bengalest?  and  Sanscrit ;  PerRian  is  tau^^ht  iti  Home 
parta.^ — Malwa  waa  rendered  tributary  to  Delhi  in  the  i3th  century.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  cenluries;  it  seems  to  liavc  had  independent  rulers, 
whose  capital  was  Mandboo.  In  1732,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Malirattas ;  but  the  ancient  ^^rassiaa  or  landboldera  still  retained  strong- 
iiolds  over  the  province.  The  banditti,  afterwards  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  PindarieSy  originated  in  iliia  province*  The  head- quarters  of 
the  British  rcKident  is  Indore^  a  small  city,  of  modern  date. 

8tl*.  Rajpootana  or  Ajmeer.]  The  limits  of  ihis  vast  province  are  ex- 
tremely indeterminate.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Mooluan,  Lahore,  and 
Delhi ;  on  the  E.  by  Delhi  and  A^ra ;  on  the  S.  by  Malwah  and  tjujerat ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Sinde  and  Mooltan*  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  may  he 
estimated  at  350  niilest  by  200  in  average  brea<kh.  It  is  occasionally 
named  Marnar.  Its  peneml  appearance  ia  deeert  and  Hterile.  The  last 
100  miles,  betwixt  Babawelpoor  and  the  western  frontier  of  the  Sheka- 
wutty  country,  ta  wholly  destitute  of  ivaler,  vegetation,  and  inhabitants.  In 
some  parts  this  desert  tract  is  400  miles  in  breadth  •  on  the  N.  it  reaches 
to  the  frontier  of  Chinaub  ;  on  the  E.  to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Delhi  and 
Agra;  on  the  S.  it  extends  to  the  Runn.  A  few  wretcheil  villages  here  and 
there  occur  throughout  this  dreary  tract.  The  soil  of  the  whole  province 
is  remarkably  saline.  Towards  the  S.  large  mountainous  tracts  occur.  The 
three  grand  divibious  of  Rajpootana  are ;  L  (Meypoor  or  Netvar,  its  princes 
in  history  being  the  mnaa  of  Chitore  ;  2.  Joutif)oor  or  Manvafy  govemed 
by  the  lihatore  rajah  ;  3.  Jet/jyoor,  Jt/cnagur^  or  Amhhcr,  The  rajahs  of 
Ajmeer  are  mentioned  so  early  as  A.  D.  1008.  In  1193,  their  country 
was  conquered  by  Mahommed,  the  first  Gauride  sovereign  in  India.  In 
1748,  its  chiefs  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Delhi  emperors.  The 
rajah  of  Bicanere  is  probably  the  least  important  of  the  live  princes  of 
Rajpootana.  These  Rajpoot  chiefs  unceasingly  haraased  and  devastated  this 
province  by  their  InoJls,  till  181H,  when  the  British  regime  waa  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  principal  towns  are  Jeifpoor^  Joudpoor^  Ode^poor^ 
Ajmeer  J  Neemuich^  Koiah,  Boondee^  Chiiore,  SkajMivrahf  Bicanere  ^ 
and  Jesseimcre. 

Chiiore.2  Chitore  would  lie  called  in  England  a  tolerably  large  market 
town.  The  population  are  chiefly  weavers,  and  dealers  in  grain.  It  ha'9 
declined  since  the  transfer  of  the  Heat  of  government  to  Odeypoor* 

Odetfpoor,'^  This  town,  on  its  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Maljarailas,  received  an  immediate  accession  of  several  thousand  in- 
habiumts,  and  is  now  rising  rapidly  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government* 

III.    THE  GANGETIC  PART  OF  INDIA  PROPER. 

9th.  Delhi.  ]  This  extensive  province  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
noi-thern  part  of  HindoRtan,  from  the  central  desert  to  the  liilly  countries 
on  the  E.  From  N.  to  S.  it  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  28°  to 
31'^  N,  lat, ;  and  its  extreme  dimensions  are  about  210  by  200  miles.  On 
\U^  N.  the  Sutledje  separates  it  from  Lahore,  and  the  hills  from  the  moun- 
tain Slates.  On  \\m  N.E.  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra  separates  it  from 
Nepaulj^  and  theOude  fonns  the  remaioder  of  the  eastern  boundary.  Agra 
aiid  Aj  meor  bound  it  on  ibe    S.  ;    and  Ajmeer  ami  L^Wt«!,  «%.  ^\fe  "^ 

IV.  5iv 
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The  general  slope  of  the  province  of  Delhi  is  to  the  S-,  bfitijz:  that  of  the 
betls  of  ihfi  GangpB  and  Jiminah,  by  which  it  is  traversed.  Ariility  is  the 
charactor  of  the  whole  province ;  and  the  importance  of  water-conduits  b 
BO  obviouft  here,  that  the  British  govertirnent  has  expended  large  sums 
in  re«toririg  the  ancient  water-lines  and  constructing  new  ones.  The  re- 
storation of  the  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan  is  tlie  most  magnificent  utider- 
taking  of  this  kind.  It  extends  from  the  Jumnah,  opposite  Knrnalw,  to  Delhi 
a  direct  di>ttnnce  of  lOOj  and  an  actnal  distance  by  water  of  180  niiles^and 
was  completed  in  May,  1820,  at  an  expense  of  222,805  rupeeM.  TJie  re- 
storation of  another  canal  separating  from  that  of  Delhi,  a  little  below 
Kunialu,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicanere,  and  of  the  great  Doah  canal,  which 
sepai'ates  from  the  Jumnah  a  few  inilea  below  where  that  river  issues  fi-om 
the  northern  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  again  joins 
it  nearly  opposite  fo  Deliii,  has  been  likewise  effected.  The  population  of 
Delhi  is  a  mixture  of  Hindoos,  Mahoinmedans,  and  Seiks.  The  principal 
towns  are  DcUn^  Barcilljjf  PilUbeet^  Shadjdmnpoor,  Rampoor,  Mcrada- 
bad^  Me  rut,  Amhahiah^  Sir  hind. 

Citt/  of  Delhi7\  The  ancient  capital  of  tlie  Patan  and  Mogul  empires 
is  ftituated  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  above  120  feet  in  height,  close  to  the  river 
Jnmtiah,  in  28"  41'  N-  lat.  and  IT  5'  E.  long.  "  The  inhabited  part  of 
Delhi— for  the  ruins,'*  says  Bishop  Heber,  **  extend  over  a  surface  as  large 
as  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark — is  about  7  miles  in  circuit, 
seitted  on  a  rocky  ranjEje  of  bills,  and  surrounded  with  aii  embattled  wall, 
which  the  English  government  have  put  into  repair,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  strengthening  with  bastions,  a  moat,  and  a  regular  glacis.  The  houses 
within  are,  many  of  them,  large  and  high.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
moHtpies  with  high  minarets  and  gilded  domes,  and,  above  all,  are  seen  the 
palace,  a  very  high  8n<l  r*x tensive  cluster  of  gothic  towers  ami  battlements, 
and  the  Jumma-Muftjtfedy  tlie  largest  and  handsomest  place  of  M  ussy  I  roan 
worship  in  India.  The  cliief  material  of  all  these  fine  buildings  is  red 
granite,  of  a  very  agreeable  thoujih  solemn  colour,  inlaid,  in  some  of  the 
ornamental  parts,  with  white  marble  ;  and  the  general  style  of  building  ia 
of  a  simple  and  impressive  character,  which  reminiled  me  in  many  resp*Hrt« 
of  Carnarvon.  It  far  exceeds  any  thing  at  ^-loscow.  The  Jumna,  like 
the  other  great  rivers  of  this  country,  overflows,  during  the  rains,  a  wide 
extent ;  but,  unlike  the  Ganges,  does  not  confer  fertility.  In  this  part  of 
its  course,  it  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  natron,  extensive  beds  of 
which  abound  in  all  the  ncigbhourhood,  that  its  waters  destroy,  instead  of 
promoting  vegetation  ;  and  the  whole  space  between  the  high  banks  and 
the  river,  in  its  present  low  stale,  is  a  loose  and  perfectly  barren  sand,  like 
thnt  of  the  sea-shore.  From  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaioon'a  tomb,  is  a 
very  awful  scene  of  <lesolation  ;  ruinn  after  ruins,  tombw  after  tombs,  frag- 
uients  of  brick-work,  free-stone,  granite,  and  marbJe,  scattered  every  where 
over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  without  cultivation,  except  in  one 
or  two  small  spots*  and  without  a  singh_^  tree.  I  was  remimled  of  Cttj£a  in 
the  Crimea ;  but  this  was  Caffa  on  the  scale  of  Lomlon,  with  the  wretched 
fragments  of  a  nnigniticence  such  as  London  itself  cannot  hoast.  The 
ruins  really  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reat*b,  and  our  track  w*outid 
among  tliem  all  the  way.  Tliis  was  tlie  seat  of  old  Delhi^  as  founded  by 
the  Patan  kings  on  the  ruins  of  the  still  larger  Hindoo  city  of  Indvaputf 
which  lay  chiefly  in  a  western  direction.  When  the  present  city,  which  is 
certainly  in  a  more  advantageous  situation^  was  founded  by  the  empenir 
Shahjehan,  he  removed  many  of  ita  inhabitants  lliither;  most  of  the  rent 
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fallowed,  to  l>e  near  tlte  palace  and  the  principal  nmrkets ;  and  as,  during 
the  Malimtta  jrovermnent,  there  was  no  aleepinj^  in  a  saft*  Kikin  without  the 
walls,  old  Delhi  was  soon  entirely  ahaudoned.  Th**  cvHicial  name  of  th^ 
present  city  is  Shahjefmn-pooi%  '  city  of  the  kinji;  of  the  world  !'  Ijut  tlie 
name  of  I}e!hi  ia  always  used  m  conrer.siition,  and  in  every  writinfif  hut 
those  whit-h  are  immediately  oftered  to  the  mnperor'a  eye."  Within  the 
modern  city,  the  Jnmma-Mit.sje€d^  or  great  IMohammedan  cathedral,  was 
begun  hy  ISIiahjehan  in  the  foiiiih  year  of  hiH  reign,  and  completed  in  the 
tenth,  at  an  expense  of  10  laki(  of  mpeen.  The  sit©  judiciously  choMpii 
for  it,  is  a  hmall  rocky  eminence,  which  has  been  ftcarped  on  purpose.  The 
ascent  to  it  in  by  a  flight  of  thirty-five  stone  steps  through  a  handsome 
gateway  of  red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered  with  platen*  of 
wrou|^lit  hrass.  The  terrace  on  which  the  mns(|ue  is  built,  is  a  square  of 
about  1,400  yards,  paved  with  red  stone,  and  surrounded  with  an  arched 
colontiade  of  the  same  materials,  with  octagon  pavilions  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. In  the  centre  is  a  larf^e  marhle  reservoir,  with  some  small  foun- 
tains, supplied  by  macltinpry  from  t!ie  canal-  Fiom  this  court  Is  obtained 
a  commanding  view  of  tlie  whole  city.  On  ita  western  side,  and  rising 
another  flight  of  steps,  is  the  moe^que  itself,  which  is  entered  by  three  noble 
gothic  arches,  Kurmounted  with  three  magnvlicent  domes  of  white  marble, 
intersected  by  bhick  stripes,  and  crowned  witli  culliscs,  richly  gilt.  At  the 
flankij,  are  two  minaretH,  of  black  ntarhle  and  red  atone  alternately,  rising 
to  the  height  of  130  feet.  Each  of  thejse  minarets  han  three  projecting 
piUeries  of  white  marble,  and  their  sammils  are  crowned  with  lijj;ht  octa- 
(fon  pavilions  of  tlie  isame.  The  mosque  is  of  an  oblong  foruij  261  feet 
in  length.  The  whole  front  is  coated  with  large  Klabs  of  beautiful  white 
marble;  and  along  the  cornice  are  ten  compartrnentjs,  {4  feet  long  by  *2^») 
which  are  iiilaiil  with  Arabic  inacriptiona  in  black  marble.  The  tntenor  is 
paved  throughout  with  large  flags  of  white  marble,  decorated  with  a  black 
border,  an<l  in  wonderfully  beautiful  and  delicate.  Tlte  walln  ainl  roof  are 
also  lined  with  plain  white  marble.  Near  the  klMa  is  a  handsome  niche 
adurnud  with  a  profusion  of  frieze-work.  Close  to  this  is  a  mimber  or 
pulpit  of  maitde,  having  an  ascent  of  four  uteps.  The  afscent  to  the  mi- 
narets ia  by  a  winding  Mtaircase  of  ISO  steps  of  red  stone.  Bishop  Heber 
thought  the  oniatnental  architecture  of  this  mosque  leaa  florid,  and  the  ge- 
neral effect  less  picturesque*  than  the  sphMiditl  giaupe  of  the  Imambaurah 
and  its  accompatiimenta  at  Lucknow  ;  hut  its  situation  is  far  more  com- 
manding^ and  the  eize^  solidity^  and  rich  materials  of  tlie  edifice  impressed 
him  inore  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  he  had  seen  in  India.  It  is  in  excel- 
lent repair,  the  British  government  leaving  made  a  grant  for  this  purpose. 
The  modern  city  contains  many  goo*!  houses,  chiefly  brick.  The  streets 
are  in  general  naiTow,  as  in  other  Eastern  cities ;  but  the  principal  ones, 
Bishop  Heber  says,  are  really  wide,  handsome,  and,  for  an  Aaiatic  city, 
remarkably  cleanly,  and  the  bazars  have  a  good  appearance.  The  impe- 
rial palace,  built  by  Sliahjehanj  is  of  red  granite,  anil  surrounded  with  a 
deep  moat.  The  wall  on  one  side  is  nearly  60  feet  high*  embattled  mid 
machicollated,  with  small  round  towers  and  two  noble  gateways.  It  is  a 
place  of  no  strength,  the  wails  being  adapted  only  for  bows  and  aiTows,  or 
musketry;  **  but,  as  a  kingly  residence,"  Bishop  Heber  says,  "  it  is  one 
of  the  noblest  that  1  have  seen.  It  far  surpasses  the  Kretnlin,  but  I  do 
not  think  that,  except  in  tlie  dui-ability  of  its  materials,  it  equals  Windsor. 
Sentries  in  red  coats  (sepoys  of  the  Company's  regular  army)  appear  at  its 
exterior ;  but  the  internal  duties,  and,  indeed,  most  i>f  the  ^«\v\iv?;  vWcvs.'*  ^^, 
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Delhi,  are  perfoiined  by  ifie  two  provincial  battalions  raised  in  tlie  emperor '»i 
name,  and  nominally  under  \m  orders.  These  are  diariprined  pretty  much 
like  Europeans,  liut  have  matcfdock-pruns  and  the  Oriental  dress  ;  and  their 
cammanfling^-officer,  captain  Grant,  of  tht*  Company's  service,  is  considered 
as  one  of  tlie  domestics  of  the  Mogiil,  and  has  apartraentH  in  his  palace.** 
At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  city  stands  the  fanions  observatory,  built  in 
the  third  year  of  Mahommed  Shah  by  Jye  Singh,  rnjah  of  Jyepoor.  But 
the  object  whicli  has  excited  the  most  atkniration  ia  the  Cutiub  minaVt 
which  elands  in  a  village  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  round  tower 
rising  from  a  polygon  of  21  sifle«,  in  6ve  8tag:ea,  gi*adually  diminishing  in 
circumference,  to  the  height  of  242  feet.  The  lowest  stage,  (90  feet  in 
height,)  h  fluted  into  27  semi-cylindrical  and  angular  divisions,  inscribed, 
in  a  very  ancient  Ambic  character,  mth  senteneeft  from  the  koran.  The 
second  stage  is  coaipoeed  simply  of  ee mi* cylindrical  Huting,  and  rises  50 
feet.  The  third  of  40  feet,  consiaU  of  only  angular  divisions.  Thu«  far, 
tlie  pillar  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  red  gmnite.  The  fourth  Htage,  rising 
23  feet^  as  well  aa  the  la«t,  is  of  very  fine  whit^  marble,  the  blocks 
being  rounded  to  an  even  surface.  Between  each  of  the  stages^  a  balcony 
runs  round  the  pillar,  supported  upon  large  stone  brackets ;  the*e  appear 
to  have  been  designed  chiefly  for  ornament,  but  battlements  have  been 
erected  upon  them>  as  if  to  prevent  those  who  might  go  into  them  from 
falling.  A  majestic  cupola  crowns  the  whole,  epringing  from  four  arcades 
of  reil  granite.  A  spiral  staircase  of  384  steps  lead^  to  the  summit.  **  It 
m  really,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  the  finest  tower  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
miiat,  when  its  npire  was  complete,  have  been  still  more  beautiful.  The 
remaining  great  arches  of  the  principal  mosque,  with  their  granite  pillars, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  florid  Cnfic  character,  are  as  fine,  in  their 
way,  as  any  of  the  detailfi  of  York  Minster.  In  front  of  the  principal  of 
these  great  arches  is  a  metal  pillar,  like  that  iu  Firoze  Shalfa  castle,  and 
several  other  remains  of  a  Hindoo  palace  and  temple,  more  ancient  than 
the  foundation  of  the  mina7\  and  whu'h  I  should  have  thought  striking,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  A  multitude  of  ruined 
mosques,  tombs,  serais,  hC'  are  packed  close  round,  inostly  in  the  Patan 
style  of  architecture,  and  some  of  them  vmy  fine.  One,  more  particularly, 
on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  batllemt^nts  and  towers,  struck 
me  as  peculiaidy  suited,  by  its  solid  and  simple  architecture,  to  its  blended 
character,  in  itself  vei*y  appropriate  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  of  fortress, 
tomb,  and  temple*  These  Patans  built  like  giants,  and  finished  their  work 
like  jewellers  ;  yet,  the  ornaments,  florid  aa  they  are  in  their  projier  places, 
are  never  thrown  away,  or  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  general  severe  and 
solemn  character  of  their  edifices.  Tlie  palace  of  the  present  imperial 
family  is  at  some  little  distatice  behind  these  remains.  Ii  is  a  large  but 
paltr)^  building,  in  a  bad  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and  with  a  public 
road  actually  leading  through  its  court-yard.  The  staircase  within  the 
great  minaT,  is  very  good,  except  ttic  uppermost  story  of  all,  which  is 
ruinous  and  difficult  of  access.  1  went  up,  however,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  very  extensive  vicw^  from  a  height  of  240  feet,  of  Delhi,  the  course 
of  the  Jumna  for  many  miles,  and  the  mine  of  Toghlikalmd,  another 
gianlly  Patan  foundation,  which  lay  to  tfie  S.W."  The  population  of 
Delhi,  which,  in  the  time  of  Arungzebe,  is  said  to  liave  amounted  to 
3,000,000,  is  now  suppose<l  to  be  below  a  tenth  of  that  number. 

lOth.  Agra.]      Agra  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Delhi;   on  the  E.  by 
Dodo  and  Allahabad ;  on  the  8.  by  Malwah ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Ajme^sr* 
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Th^re  are  tlii*ee  natural  tlivisions  of  thb  province ;  viz.  U/,  a  sort  of  lable- 
hnt\  lyings  to  tlic  E.  of  Ajmeer,  and  liavijig  tbe  Juniuah  on  the  E.,  and  llie 
Chumlml  on  the  S,, — 2<f^  a  liilly  country  lying  lo  the  S,  of  tljtj  Chumbuf, 
— 3(/i  tlie  Doab  between  the  Juinnali  luid  llie  Ganges.  This  proviuce 
lioldM  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the  arid  sterility  of  Ajmeer  and  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  Gangetic  plain.  It  exports  indigo,  cotton,  and 
fiuf^ar.  The  chief  places  aro  Agra^  Alvar\  the  capital  of  the  Macherry 
rajah,  Bhiirtpoor,  the  capital  of  the  Jauts,  l^eeg^  3Iathu7'a^  Gualior,  and 
A^aj^trar*  The  natives  are,  in  gfeneral,  a  handsome  rohuat  race,  a  mixture 
of  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans.  The  language  of  common  intercourse  ih 
t!je  Hiiidostany,  After  the  Maliomiiictlan  invasion,  Agra  followed  the  fates 
of  Delhi. 

Citif  of  Agra,^  The  city  of  Agra  stands  on  the  S.W*  hank  of  the 
Jumna,  ahoat  137  miW  travelling  distance  from  Delhi.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  now  a  heap  of  niioa,  and  the  population  does  not  exceed 
60,000  fionls.  Of  its  present  appearance  Bishop  Heber  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  :  *^  The  city  is  large,  old,  and  ruinous,  with  little  to  attract 
attention,  beyond  that  picturesque  mixture  of  houses,  balconies,  projecting 
roofn,  and  gronpes  of  people  in  the  East**ni  dress,  which  ia  common  to  all 
Indian  towns.  The  fort  is  very  large  and  ancient,  surrounded  with  high 
walls  a!id  towers  of  red  stone,  which  command  some  noble  views  of  the 
cilyj  its  neijefhbonrhood,  and  the  windings  of  the  Juruna.  The  principal 
sights,  however,  wliicli  it  contains,  are,  the  Motee-Muxfeed,  a  beautiful 
moHfjue  of  white  marble,  carved  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  elegance ; 
and  the  palace  budt  by  A  char,  in  a  great  degree  of  the  same  material,  and 
containing  some  noble  rooms,  now  sadly  disiigure<l  and  destroyed  by  ne* 
gleet,  and  by  being  used  as  warehouses,  armorieH,  offices,  and  lotJging- 
room»  for  the  gairison.  The  hall,  now  used  as  the  dewanny-auniy  or  pub- 
He  court  of  justice,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches 
of  white  marble,  as  large  and  mure  nobly  simple  than  that  of  Delhi.  The 
omaments,  carving,  and  mosaic  of  the  smaller  apartments,  in  which  was 
formerly  the  zennanali,  are  equal  or  superior  to  any  thing  which  is  de- 
6€*rihed  83  found  in  the  Alhambra.  The  view  from  these  rooms  is  very 
fine,  at  the  same  time  ttiat  there  aie  some,  adapte<l  for  the  hot  winds,  from 
which  light  is  carefully  excluded.  This  suite  is  lined  with  small  mirrors  in 
fantastic  frames ;  a  <"a.HcadB  of  water,  also  surrounded  with  niiiTorSj  has 
been  made  to  gush  from  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  mai'ble  cliatmels, 
beautifully  inlaid  with  carnelions,  agates,  and  jasper,  convey  the  stream  to 
every  **ide  of  the  apartment."  But  the  moat  remaikable  edifice  in  Agra  is 
the  celebrated  maus^oleum  called  the  Tai,  or  Tanje^Mahalf  erected  by 
8hah  Jehau,  grandson  of  Acbar,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  queen.  "  The 
pymmida  of  Egypt" — ^^says  a  recent  writer  in  the  Calcutta  (Jazette — "may 
ovenvbelm  the  mind  with  their  stupendous  magnitude  and  mysterious  an- 
tiquity,— the  caves  of  Ellora,  with  their  unbuilt  temple  of  Kylaa,  carved 
from  the  solid  mountain-block  where  it  stands,  may  well  astoni.sh  us  with 
the  proof  of  what  mij^hty  undertakings  Imman  lahom-  and  art  are  capable 
of  eflfecting,  when  propelled  by  the  impulse  of  religious  enthusiasm,^ — and 
the  glorious  St  Peter's  may  overawe  and  delight  with  its  magnificent  and 
harmonious  combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty ; — ^bni  the  marble  tomb 
of  the  lovely  Taj-MnhuK  different  from  all,  and  incomparable  with  any, 
lifts  m  snowy  domes  and  stately  minarets  in  *  eloquent  propoilious,'  into 
the  blue  sky,  the  unparalleled  tomb  of  an  unparalleled  princess.  To  at- 
tempt a  description  would  be  to  •  describe  the  indescribable.'     TWjc*.  -tts^ 
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and  Madras,  and  capable  of  bein^  fortified  so  as  to  becoma  alnioet  impref- 
nable.  Bat  though  occasionally  the  residence  of  royalty,  though  g«nemlly 
inhabited  by  one  of  the  Shati-zadeh.«i,  aud  stiU  containing  two  or  three  fine 
ruins,  it  never  appears  to  have  been  a  great  or  magnificent  city,  and  is  now 
e?en  more  desolate  and  minous  than  Dacca,  having  obtained,  among  die 
natives,  the  name  of  Fakeerabad^  or  the  •  beggar-abode/  It  may,  however, 
revive  to  some  greater  prosperity,  from  the  increase  of  the  civil  establisih- 
tnent  attached  to  it.  It  is  now  the  permanent  station  of  the  Sudder  Mofussil 
commission,  a  body  of  judges,  whose  office  \»  the  same  with  regard  to  thai 
provinces,  as  that  of  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Uflawltit  is  for  the  eastern  paili 
of  the  empire.  The  necessity  for  such  a  special  court  had  become  very  great 
The  only  conBiderable  buildinga  or  ruinn  in  Allahabad  are,  the  fort,  the 
Jumna  Slui^jeed,  and  the  serat  and  garden  of  Sultan  Khosroo.  The  pop«- 
lation,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  is  about  20,000  souls. 

Ci/y  o/*2?crtare*.]  Benares — -in  Sanscrit  Varnnashl — is  situated 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  460  miles  from  Calcutta ;  in 
30'  N.  lat„  and  83<*  V  E.  long.  This  city  was  the  moat 
seminary  of  die  Bralimins,  and  contains  a  fine  observatory  wl 
been  already  described.  It  has  many  magnificent  Indian  temph 
Mahommedan  mosques.  In  1803,  the  permanent  inhabitants,  by 
ation,  exceeded  582,000 ;  and  although  its  trade  seems  to  b©  int 
able,  its  wealth  is  !iai<i  to  be  great ;  it  is  certainly,  says  Heber,  the  to 
as  well  as  probably  the  mof^t  populous  city  in  India.  It  is  also  the  bcil 
governed  in  respect  to  it8  police,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  tmuoml 
guard   chosen  by  the  iidiabitaiittj  theuiselves.^'     "  The  very  first  aspect  of 


"  *'  Only  one  laetAnePof  the  military  iMtng  called  in,**  mya  the  Bishop,  *'1 
At  Benares  during  iheJuttwenty-five  ye^rs,  which  wns  onoc<^«Lon  t»f  lh«?  quarrel  1 
already  noticed  between  the  .MusKulmauNand  HiiidooK.  A(thnt  time  Mr  liird  vru 
gistratef  and  he  gave  me  a  far  xnore  formidable  idea  of  the  tuuiiilt  than  1  hikd 
Funned.  Oue  half'  of  the  populatiiiu  vfw<  literally  a.rmed  agaiuH  the  other,  and  tfa«| 
which  actuated  both  wua  more  like  that  of  demoii:ia<»  than  rational  enemies.  It 
the  Mu!i.sulmans  breaking  down  a  famous  piUur,  named  Sivn*»  n'alking  8taif»  held  in 
Veneration  hy  the  Hindoos.  Thetie  latter  in  rcreriitre  burnt  and  broke  dow^u  a  nicMqae; 
and  the  retort  of  the  firat  af^cMors  was,  to  kill  a  cow  and  pour  her  blood  into  tbf 
sacred  welL  In  consequence^,  every  Hindoo  able  to  bear  armA,  aud  many  who  had  no 
other  iituesM  for  the  emptoymrrit  than  nige  Nupplifil,  pi'oc'iure^l  weapon*,  and  attarlted 
their  enemU^M  with  frantic  fury  whnr* ver  ihey  ujet  them.     Bping  the  mo«t 


narty,  they  put  the  Mu^tsulnuuis  tu  ilanxer  of  actual  extermination,  and  ^rould  eertunly 
have,  at  leant,  burnt  every  mn^qUB  tn  iTie  place  before  twenty-four  hours  weTv  oref.  if 
the  SefHiyH  had  not  been  isilled  in.  Of  these  last  tlie  temper  wa«  extremely  doubtful. 
^y(M  tbegrmter uuml>erof  them  were  Hindoo's  and  perhaps  one-half  Brahmins;  uny 
one  of  them,  if  he  had  been  bis  own  ma>iter,  would  have  i*<^oiced  in  an  opportunity  oV 
Hheddini;  hi-j  lif*>'»  Wood  in  a  tiuarri;]  with  the  Mussulmans;  aud  of  the  moh  who  at- 
tiu-ked  them,  the  BraliiDuri??,  y«guees»  ^'tuistfiins,  and  other  relifioiifl  mendicanta,  fome^ 
the&OQt  rank,  their  bodii-n  aud  face*  covered  with  chalk  and  aahes,  their  loQf  hair  lUl' 
tied,  aa  devoted  to  death,  sbdwing  their  atriums,  and  yelling  out  to  them  all  th«  bittecvrt 
ciuraes  of  their  reli|fion,  if  they  pemlsted  in  urging  un  uanatuml  war  afakiM  tbeir 
aninren  and  their  gods.  The  Sef>oy?h  however,  were  immot'able.  Reg^ardiuf  tkelr 
•'pMlitwry  oath  as  the  nio^t  sacntd  of  all  oldi^atious,  tht-y  tired  at  a  Brahmiii  aa  radUr 
ai^at  any  one  elae,  auid  kept  guard  at  the  gate  of  a  mo»uue  ^  faithfully  and  fearleaalrw 
If  it  had  be^o  the  gate  of  one  of  their  own  temtdes.  Their  courage  and  Bt«a4ioeM  wn- 
■erved  Deuares  from  ruin.— One  observatiou  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  Sepoya  was  m  Jll 


able. 


rhe^  pillar,  the  destruction  of  whicli  led  tuall  the  tumult,  had  originally  I 


In  one  of  the  Hindoo  teniplea  which  were  destroyed  t»y  Aurun|p(ehe,aiid  . 
built  over  them.  In  the  mosuue,  however^  it  Hlill  was  !iulfer<*d  to  exist,  and  ^ 
were  made  to  it  by  the  Hindoo*  through  the  connivance  of  the  T^tusaulnuuaiL 
quenc«  of  their  being  allowed  to  receive  half  of  *dl  the  offeriuga  made  them 
a  very  beautiful  ahafi  of  oue  stone,  forty  feet  hij^h,  and  covered  with  ;    "r 

1  nta  carving  gave  offence  to atveml  zealous  MuhamniedauH ;  but  th. 
tcned  jta  dentruction,  aroae,  as  1  have  stated,  from  the  wnfortun..  j 

i '»«/  pJmoniona.   Respecting  the  p\\Vav%  j\  W.^AWum  had  Wvft  vrevaih  J  uumhu 
i/«MM«  thnt  it  waagTailu:^ly  sinkiug  \n  iW  %vf»unA  -,  \VmiA.  \\  \va*\>»w<\  V^wVa 
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Beoai'ss  is  fine,  and  when,  eaya  the  author  of  the  Sketches,  **  you  come 
opposite  to  one  of  its  central  j^hants,  very  striking^.  It  extends  aboat  four 
mile.H  alotjg  the  northern  Itank  of  the  river,  whidi  make«here  a  bold,  sweep- 
ing curve.  lu  buildings  which  are  crowded,  butlt  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
uniquely  lofty  ;  its  large  ghauts,  with  long  and  handsome  flights  of  steps ; 
hfre  and  there  thesculptmred  pyramidal  tops  of  Buiall  pagodas ;  one  mosque, 
with  its  gilded  dome  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets  towering 
one  above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and  imposing  coup  d'cril.  The  city  is 
only  to  be  visited  on  horseback,  or  in  a  palanquin  or  ionjon  (a  sort  of  open 
»edan  cliair) ;  as  tliu?  only  can  you  leisurely  survey  every  thing,  from  the 
extreme  narrownesH  of  the  streets,  and  the  crowds  in  them,  through  whom 
your  way  must  be  cleared  by  a  police  trooper  in  your  fronts  In  the  heart 
of  this  strange  city  you  are  borne  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanen,  with  houses 
of  eix  or  seven  stories  high  on  each  side,  communicating  with  each  other 
mhove,  in  %ome  places,  by  small  bridges  thrown  acrosa  the  street.  These 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  painted  either  in  plain 
colours  or  stripes,  or  with  representations  of  the  Hin<loo  deities.  Every 
bazaar  or  street  containing  shops,  you  find  a  little,  and  but  a  Uttle,  wider 
than  the  others.  Shops  here  stand  in  distinct  and  separate  streets,  accord- 
ing to  their  goods  and  trades.  In  one,  all  are  embroiderers  in  muslin, 
which  they  work  here  in  gold  and  silver  most  beautifully  ;  in  another,  silk 
merchants ;  in  the  next,  mere  lapidaries.  Several  contiguous  streets  are 
filled  entirely  with  the  workmen  in  brass,  who  make  the  small  brazen  idols  ; 
also  the  various  nmfl,  dishes,  lamps,  which  the  liindoos  require  either  for 
domestic  or  sacred  purposes.  These  shops  make  a  very  bright  and  showy 
display ;  and  from  the  ancient  forms,  various  siites,  and  patterns  of  their 
vessels,  attract  your  attention  strouifly.  You  meet  nnmbers  of  the  naked 
officiating  Brahmins,  indeed,  but  you  also  see  here  a  distinct  class  of  wealthy 
Bralimins,  most  richly  dressed  in  fine  muslin  turban»,  vests  of  the  most 
beautiful  silks,  and  valuable  shawls.  Their  conveyances  out  of  the  city  are 
the  open  aative  palanquins,  with  crimson  canopies,  or  hakrees,  sometinicB 

htftgbl  It  tli(»n  (ihow(*d,  an  1  that,  when  ita  summit  waii  level  with  tli«  eurtli,  all  natioiM 

wero  to  b*>  of  one  castn,  uiid  th**  n^ligiou  of  Bnthuui  to  hjivf  aii  vnA.     Two  Brnhmin 

Sepoyn  wore  kfpping  guAfd  111  thcr  mus^ijue,  where  the  defuced  and  prot»truie  pilliir  |;ty. 

*  Ah/  Riiid  onft  of  thpm,  *  we  have  siM»n  that  whirh  we  never  thought  to  see  :   Sivas  shtift 

his  itx  bead  cvt'n  witb  the  ground  ;  we  ahnll  all  be  of  one  caste  shortly^.     Whiit  will  b^- 

oiir  religion  then  V    *  1  nuppose  th«i  Cbriatbn,'  jinswered  th*  other,    *  I  auppoite  -to  too,* 

r<'.joinfd  thf  first,  *  for,  al'trr  nil  that  bus  psissed,  !  ftoi  «ur«'  we  nhaJI  nevt^r  turn  Mui^huI- 

manK.' — After  the  tumiiJf  was  uuellnd  a  vi^ry  niriotis  nnd  iniprptwive  mei-in?  siirreeded. 

'J'he  holy  city  had  bi^en  prof^itied  ;  the  blootl  of  a  cow  hdd  bean  mixed  witb  the  purest 

wuter  of  Gtinira,  aad  salvation  was  to  be  obtuinvd  at  Bcnaren  no  longer.    All  ihe  Hrah- 

minsi  in  the  <Mty,  umonntin^  t^  many  thonsiinds,  went  down  in  meluncholy  pror<>i«Aion. 

with  !i5hes  on  their  headN,  naked  and  fantinK,  to  the  pnnciiKi)  phaufs  leadini;  to  the  river, 

»iid  «it  tbere  with  their  hand^  fald-'d,  their  beiids  hani;iii|y;  down,  to  all  appearaxice  ii*. 

cnnsobible  and  refusing  tu  enter  ahousc^or  to  taste  fuc»d.    Two  ortbriM?  diiys  of  tbi.sab- 

sttriPtwe,  however,  be^iin  to  tin'  tbnrn  ;  and  a  hint  was  eiren  to  the  mjiigistrates  and  other 

public  men,  that  a  viuit  of  *-ond«k'nce  and  an  exinresston  of  wympathy  with  th«se  holy 

mourners,   would  sufficiently  comfort  them,  and  give  tbtim  tm  osteusibJe  reason  for 

returning  to  theJr  usual  employment.    AcrordTngly  all  the  Britiuh  funcliounries  went 

to  the  prrn«ii»ftl  ^hant,  exprMsed  their  sorrow  for  the  dittre**  in  which  they  «awthMi^ 

Imt  rcMftoni^d  wUh  them  on  the  absurdiiy  of  piinishlri^  thenisi-lveH  for  hu  »et  iu  which 

[  they  hiui  no  i»hj»r««  AttdLKhl^b  they  hud  done  thetr  otmoKt  to  (uri^vrut  or  to  uveuge.   Tbiii 

itoravniled  ""•'Ugi  it  was  resolved  that  tijiner^  was  Ganges  atlU; 

^'Umt  "  ""^  *1»P  hi«*  ire^  ini^lit  wipe  out  the  «taiii 

Lprli  '*  *  h*^  jiulgfiti  WUH  the  beat  and 

Kpg  Ml  this  orrasinn.  told  rae, 

K  ■ '.  squalid  fignren  of  th(! 

I  ■'Vr.  \\\u^  ^dAeix^V'^^ 
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ftome  things  whtwe  perfections  are  only  to  be  felt,  as  there  are  ftome  fil- 
ings which  are  only  to  be  imaj^ried.  Language  is  poor,  and  art  too  iui* 
perfect  here ;  the  painter »  skill  ami  the  poet's  pen  have  alike  been  fuile<l 
before  this  lovely  and  iuimitabie  monument,  where  all  that  the  imagina- 
tion conceives  of  pure  and  chaste,  of  delicate  and  beautiful,  is  concentretl 
and  embodied.  Its  situation  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Jumna  is  peculiarly 
Btrikingj— commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  rnafiHivc  and  majestic  fort,  aad 
overlooking  on  every  side,  the  iimnmerahle  ruins  of  palaces,  tombs,  and 
mosques,  which  were  yet  in  their  Hplendour  when  tlie  Taj  was  built 
Even  at  Home  there  cannot  be  more  numerous  remains  than  there  are  al 
Agra.  The  deep  rannes  which  intersect  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and 
eeveral  low  hills  which  are  here  mid  there  distinguishable,  all  appear  to 
liave  been  formed  by  the  mina  of  succestiive  cities  j  but  while  all  has 
crumbled  or  is  passing  away, — ^wbile  empires,  like  palacea,  have  been  over- 
thrown,— the  Taj  Btill  stands  in  all  itH  pristine  beauty  aud  brightness,  look* 
ing  dowTi  upon  the  decayed  skeleton  of  tbe  city  around  it,  like  Kome  *plrit 
watching  over  the  mouldering  body  it  bad  loved,'*  Of  this  8arptti>suig 
structure  Bishop  Heber  saya :  '*  After  bearing  its  pmises  ever  since  1  hiid 
been  iin  India,  its  beauty  exceeded,  rather  than  fell  ishort  of  my  expecta- 
tions. There  was  much,  indeed,  which  I  was  not  prepared  for*  The  sur- 
rounding garden,  which,  as  well  as  the  Taj  itaelf,  is  kept  in  excellent  or- 
der by  goverament,  with  its  marble  fountains,  beautiful  cy^ireases,  and 
other  trees*,  and  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs,  contrasts  very  finely  with 
the  white  marble  of  which  the  tomb  itself  in  composed,  and  takea  otf,  by 
partially  concealing  it,  from  that  stiflnetis  which  belongs,  more  or  le??w,  t^* 
every  bighly-titiiiibed  buibling.  The  building  itmdf  is  raised  on  an  elevute<l 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  having  at  iis  angles  four  tall  minati*t9 
of  the  same  material.  The  Taj  containi^,  as  usual,  a  retitral  hall,  about  as 
large  aa  the  interior  of  tbe  RatclifFe  library,  iu  which,  encloBed  within  a 
carved  screen  of  elaborate  tracery,  are  the  tonibi*  of  the  Begum  Noorjehan, 
Shah  Jehan's  beloved  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erected,  and  by  her  wide,  but  » 
little  raibed  above  her,  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  himself.  Round  tJii^ 
hall  are  a  number  of  small  apartments^  corridort^,  Sic. ;  and  the  window; 
are  curved  in  lattices  of  the  same  while  marble  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing  aud  the  screen.  Tbe  pavement  is  iu  alternate  squares  of  white  and, 
what  is  called  in  Europe,  sienna  marble ;  the  walk,  screens,  and  tombs  are 
covered  with  flowers  and  inacriptions,  executed  iu  beautiful  uiosaic  of  car- 
nelions,  lazulite,  and  jat!tper ;  and  yet,  thoagb  every  thing  i^  finisbttl 
like  an  oniament  for  a  drawing-room  cbimney-fjiece,  tbe  general  effect  pro- 
duced is  rather  solemn  and  impressive  than  gamly.  The  parts  which  I  like 
least,  are  the  great  dome  and  the  ininaretJ!*.  The  bulbous  swell  of  the  for- 
mer, 1  think  clumsy ;  and  the  minarets  have  nothing  to  reconimend  tbeoi 
but  their  height  and  the  beauty  of  their  materials.  Rut  the  man  mast 
have  more  criticism  than  taste  or  feeling  about  him,  who  could  allow  such 

imperfections  to  weigh   against  the  beauties  of  tbe    Taj-mahal." **  On 

tbe  tomha  withiu  the  great  chamber,"  says  a  recent  vi*iter,  "  are  iiilaid  xhe 
mo»t  beautiful  flowers,  fonned  of  tbe  moat  precious  gems ;  in  one  anemoue 
1  counted  above  lUO.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  exquisitely  shaded. 
There  h  another  noble  chamber  below  this,  and  equally  beautifully  inlaid, 
in  which  the  bodies  are  placed  in  tombs  fully  as  magrulicent  m  those  above; 
the  light  here  h  dim ;  the  descent  is  by  a  flight  of  marble  staira  (but  tlu. 
whole  and  every  part  is  polished  white  marbtej ;  while  here,  an  otbc^r  in 
the  room  above,  sung,  every  note  of  which  came  to  our  eai's  with  llic  trmmi 
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precision ;  never  was  such  an  echo' heard,  it  seemed  as  if  the  orgians  of  St 
Paul,  Westminster,  Yorkminster,  and  20  others,  were  breathing  their  soft- 
est strains,  slowly  stealing  on  as,  then  swelling,  and  hecoming  loader,  tiU 
the  glorious  building  rebounded  and  resounded  the  diyine  sounds.  It  was 
all  magic.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  high  phitform  of  white  niarble,  in  th« 
centre  of  a  garden,  with  walks,  and  reservoirs  for  the  purest  water,  all  of 
marble,  with  fountains,  and  jets-d'eau  sparkling  through  trees  and  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  as  lofty  and  ancient  cypress,  weeping  willotro,  fnyrtles,  above 
20  feet  geraniums,  rose-trees,  and  trees  with  blossoms,  as  beautiful  and  as 
sweet ;  finely  contrasted  with  the  date,  cocoa-nut  and  areca-trpes.*' 

1 1th.  OuDE.^  Though  small,  compared  with  some  other  of  the  Indian 
provinces,  Oude  is  a  very  valuable  and  delightful  country.  Agra  and  Delhi 
bound  it  on  the  W.  and  protect  it  from  any  deleterious  influence  of  the  de- 
sert ;  the  fine  Rohilcund  district  of  Delhi  extends  along  the  N.W.,  the  hills 
of  Nepaul  shelter  it  on  the  N.E.,  Bahar  forms  the  S.E.  boundary,  and  Al- 
lahabad extends  along  the  S.  Its  extreme  length  is  250,  and  extreme 
breadth  150  miles.  Where  cultivated,  Oude  furnishes  in  abundance  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  India.  The  Hindoo  Rajpoot  inliabitants  of 
Oude,  are  a  strong,  muscular,  and  tall  race,  of  martial  habits,  and  form  ex- 
cellent sepoys.  The  princes  of  Oude  are  v^ry  wealthy,  and  protected  as 
they  are  by  their  alliance  with  our  government  from  all  external  alarms, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  amass  immense  treasures.  The  ancient  city  of 
Oude  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 

12th.  Allahabad.]  The  province  of  Allahabad  extends  about  260  miles 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  120  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  N.  it  has  Agra  and  Oude ; 
on  the  E.  Bahar  and  Gundwana ;  on  the  S.  Gundwana ;  and  on  the  W. 
Malwah  and  Agra.  The  surface  of  the  province  adjacent  to  the  Ganges 
and  Jumnah  is  flat  and  very  productive ;  but  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Bundel- 
cund  district,  the  country  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  diversified  with  high 
hills,  containing  the  diamond-mines  of  Pannah.  Upon  the  whole,  Allahabad 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Its  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  saltpetre,  and  dia- 
monds, which  are  often  found  here  of  large  size,  and  so  pure  and  free 
from  roughness  or  opacity  on  the  surface,  that  they  hardly  require  to  be  cut 
or  polished.  They  are  found,  from  3  to  12  feet  deep  in  a  gravelly  soil 
around  Pannah.  The  pits  are  not  kept  open  during  the  whole  year,  but 
are  filled  up  carefully  before  the  rains,  and  opened  again  about  a  month 
after  these  are  over.  During  the  dry  season  they  remove  and  carefully 
examine  the  gravel ;  and  when  the  search  is  completed,  they  carefully  return 
it  into  the  same  pits  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  be  again  examined  at  a 
future  period.  The  native  miners  assert  that  the  production  of  diamonds 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  that  on  opening  again  a  gravel  pit  which  has 
lain  undisturbed  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  they  have  precisely  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  if  they  had  opened  a  portion  that  had  never  before  been 
touched.  The  population  of  the  province  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
Hindoos  to  one  Mahommedan.  Within  the  limits  of  Allahabad  are  many 
large  ancient  and  celebrated  towns,  such  as  Benares^  Allahabad,  Chat- 
ierpoor,  ChunaVy  and  Ghagepoor, 

AUahabad.']     The  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Allahabad  was  Prijaug  ; 
the  emperor  Acbar  gave  it  its  present  name.     It  stands,  says  Heber,  "  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  favourable  situation  which  India  affords  for  a  great  city, 
in  a  dry  and  healthy  soil,  on  a  triangle,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  mi^' 
streams,  Gunga  and  Jumna,  with  an  easy  commutk\ca<\Q!ii  m^  ^^«v 
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Bome  tbirigs  whof»e  perfections  are  only  to  be  felt,  as  tbere  are  some  feeU 
ingH  n'hich  aro  only  to  be  imagined.  Langtiage  m  poor,  and  art  too  im- 
perfect here ;  tbe  painter's  akill  aiid  tbe  poet'-n  pen  Ijave  alike  been  foiled 
before  tbis  lovely  and  inimitable  moimineiYt,  wbere  all  that  tbe  uuagina- 
tioii  conceives  of  pure  and  cbaate,  of  delicate  and  beantifulj  is  concentred 
and  embodied.  Its  uituatioa  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Jumna  is  peculiarly 
etrikiiiir, — coinmaiiding  a  fine  view  of  tbe  niaH«ive  and  niajealic  fort,  and 
overlooking  on  every  Mide,  tbe  innumerable  ruins  of  palaces,  tombs,  and 
niosquen,  whicb  were  yet  in  tbeir  splendour  when  the  Tnj  was  built. 
Even  at  Koine  tbere  cannot  be  more  numerous  remains  tlmu  tbere  are  at 
Agia.  The  deep  ravines  which  intersect  the  city  and  iieigbbourliood,  and 
several  low  hills  which  are  here  and  there  distingTiiKliable,  all  appear  to 
liave  been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  BucceB,<<jivo  cities  ;  but  while  all  lias 
cniinhled  or  is  passings  away,— while  empires,  like  palaces,  have  been  over- 
thrown,— the  Taj  still  atande)  in  all  its  jiriistine  beauty  and  brightness,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  decayed  skeleton  of  tbe  city  around  it,  like  some  i^pirit 
watcbitig  over  the  mouhlering  body  it  Lad  loved."  Of  this  surpa-Hsiiig 
Btructure  Bishop  Heber  says ;  "  After  beaiing  its  praises  ever  since  I  bad 
been  in  India,  its  beauty  exceeded,  rather  tbaii  fell  i!»hort  of  my  expecta- 
tioiLHi.  There  was  much,  indeed,  whicb  I  was  not  prepared  for.  The  sur- 
rounding garden,  which,  as  well  {is  the  Taj  itself,  is  kept  lu  excellent  or. 
der  by  orovernment,  with  its  marble  fountains,  beautiful  cypresses,  and 
other  trees,  nnd  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs,  ccnitrasta  very  finely  with 
tbe  white  marble  of  whicb  the  tomb  itnelf  is  composed,  and  tukea  off,  by 
partially  concealing  it»  from  that  atiffness  which  belongs,  more  or  less,  txi 
every  bigldy-iinii^hed  building.  Tbe  building  itself  is  raised  on  an  elevated 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  having  at  its  angles  four  tall  minarets 
of  the  same  rnati'riid*  'I'be  Taj  contains,  as  usual,  a  central  ball,  about  as 
large  as  tbe  interior  of  the  Ratcliile  library,  in  which,  enclosed  within  a 
carved  screen  of  elaborate  tracery,  are  tbe  tombs  of  the  Begum  Nuoijeban, 
Shah  Jehan's  beloved  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erecterl,  and  by  lier  side,  but  a 
little  luiscd  above  berj  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  himself.  Round  this 
hall  are  a  number  of  small  apartments,  corridorsj  8cc. ;  and  the  windows 
are  carved  in  lattices  of  the  same  white  marble  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and  tlie  screen.  The  pavement  is  in  alternate  squares  of  wliilo  and, 
what  is  called  in  Europe,  sienna  marble ;  tbe  walls,  screens,  and  tombs  are 
covered  with  flowers  and  inscriptions,  executed  in  beautiful  mosaic  of  car- 
nelious,  lazulile,  and  jasper;  and  yet^  though  every  thing  is  finished 
like  an  omametit  for  a  drawing-room  chimney-piece,  the  general  etlect  pro- 
duced is  Hither  solemn  and  impressive  than  gaudy.  The  pans  wliiih  1  hko 
leastj  ate  tbe  great  dome  and  tbe  minarets.  Tbe  bulbona  swell  of  tbe  for- 
mer, I  think  clumsy ;  and  the  minarets  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  their  height  and  the  beauty  of  their  materials.  But  tbe  man  must 
have  more  criticism  than  taste  or  feeliug  about  him»  wlio  could  allow  such 
imperfections  to  weigh  agiiinst  the  beauties  of  the  Taj-mahal." — **  On 
the  tombs  within  tbe  great  chamber,"  says  a  recent  visiter,  "  aie  inlaid  the 
most  beautifu!  flowers,  formed  of  tbe  most  precious  gems  ;  in  one  anemone 
1  counted  above  100.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  exquisitely  shaded. 
There  is  another  noble  chamber  below  this,  aiid  equally  beautifully  inlaid, 
in  wldcb  the  boilies  me  jdiu:ed  in  tombs  fully  as  magmticent  as  those  above ; 
the  light  here  is  dim ;  ttie  descent  is  by  a  flight  of  marble  stairs  (hut  die 
whole  and  every  part  is  polished  white  marble)  ;  while  here,  an  oflicer  in 
the  room  above,  sung,  every  note  of  which  came  to  our  ears  witb  the  truant 
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prficiMjon  ;  never  was  euch  an  echo  heard,  it  seemed  a^  if  the  organs  of  St 
I'liul,  W^'slmiriHter,  YorkmiiiMter,  and  20  (others,  were  hreathing  their  soft- 
est MtraiuHj  slowly  stealing:  on  us,  then  swelling;,  and  Iwconiing  louder,  till 
the  glorious  Imilding;  reboanded  and  resounded  the  divine  soundn*  It  waa 
all  mairit'.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  hiph  filatform  of  wliite  ndarble,  in  the 
centre  of  a  garden,  with  walks,  mud  reservoira  for  the  purest  water,  all  of 
nmrbh%  with  fountains,  and  jel8-d'eau  aparklmg  through  trees  und  tlowera 
of  all  kincia,  as  lofty  and  ancient  cypress,  weeping  willows,  mj^rtJi^s*  above 
20  feel  geranitiiiis,  rose-trees,  and  trees  with  bloasoraa,  an  beautiful!  and  as 
sweet ;  finely  conlmsted  with  the  date,  cocoa-nut  and  areca-trees." 

11th*  OuoE.]  Thoiiph  small,  conapared  with  some  other  of  the  Indian 
provinces,  Oiide  in  a  very  valuable  and  delightful  country.  Agi-a  and  Delhi 
bound  (t  on  the  W,  an<l  protect  it  from  any  deleterious  influence  of  the  de- 
Hert ;  the  fine  RohiU'und  district  of  Delhi  extends  along  the  N.\\\,  the  hills 
of  N«ipatil  Rlndter  it  on  the  N.E.,  Balmr  forms  the  S.E.  boundary,  and  Al- 
lahabad extends  along  the  S.  Its  extreme  loiigih  is  250,  and  extreme 
breadth  150  miles*  Where  cuhi^Tited,  Oude  funiiahes  in  abundance  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  India,  The  Hindoo  Hajpoot  inbahitanta  of 
Oude,  are  a  strong,  muscular,  and  tall  race,  of  martial  habits,  and  farm  ex- 
cellent sepoys.  The  princes  of  Oude  are  very  wealthy,  and  protected  as 
they  are  by  their  alliance  with  our  guvertiinent  from  all  external  alarms, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  amass  immense  treasures.  The  ancient  city  of 
Oude  is  tittle  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 

12th,  Allahabad.]  The  province  of  Allahabad  extends  about  260  miles 
from  E*  to  W.,  and  120  from  N. to  S.  On  the  N. it  has  Agra  and  Oude; 
on  the  E.  Bahar  ami  Gundwana  ;  on  the  S.  Gundwaim  ;  and  on  the  W, 
Malwah  and  Agra.  The  surface  of  the  province  adjacent  to  the  Ganges 
attd  .lumtiah  is  flat  and  very  productive ;  but  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Bundel- 
cuud  district,  the  country  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  diversified  with  bigh 
hills,  containing  the  diamond-mines  of  Pannah,  Upon  the  whole,  Allahabad 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  aud  most  productive  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostau.  Its  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  uidigo,  opium,  siiltpetre,  and  dia- 
monds, which  are  often  found  here  of  large  Mize,  and  so  pure  and  free 
from  rougJmesB  or  opacity  on  the  enrface,  thai  they  hardly  require  to  be  cut 
or  poljshe<L  They  are  foun<!,  from  3  to  12  feet  deep  in  a  gravelly  soil 
around  Faunah»  Tlie  pits  are  not  kept  open  during  the  whole  year,  but 
are  hlled  up  carefully  before  the  rains,  and  opened  again  about  a  ujonth 
after  these  are  over*  During  the  dry  season  tbey  remove  and  carefully 
examine  the  gravel ;  and  when  the  search  is  completecJ,  they  carefully  return 
it  into  the  same  pits  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  be  again  examined  at  a 
future  perio<l  The  native  miners  assert  that  the  production  of  diamouda 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  that  oa  openiug  again  a  gravel  pit  winch  has 
lain  undisturbed  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  they  have  precisely  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  if  they  hail  opened  a  portion  that  had  never  before  been 
touched.  The  population  of  the  province  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
Hindoos  to  one  Mahommedan.  Within  the  limits  of  Albihabad  are  many 
large  ancient  and  celebrated  towns,  such  as  Be f tares t  AHafiabadf  Ckai* 
lerfioort  Chnnarf  and  Ghagepoctr, 

AUahabad,'\  The  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Allaliabad  was  Prijaiig  ; 
the  emperor  A  char  gave  it  its  present  name.  It  stands,  says  Heber,  "  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  favoumble  situation  which  India  affords  for  a  great  city, 
in  a  dr)'  and  healthy  soil,  on  a  triangle,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  mighty 
streams,  Gunga  and  Jumna,  with  an  easy  com numi cation  wviti  \^Ti\W>i 
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nnd  Mndrfts,  and  capable  af  being  fortified  bo  b»  to  becain«  almost  impreg- 

nalile.  But  though  occa^iionalljr  the  residence  of  royalty^  thoug:b  gienerally 
inhabited  by  one  of  the  Shah-zadebs,  and  stitl  containing  two  or  three  fine 
ruins,  it  never  appears  to  have  been  a  great  or  magnificent  city,  and  is  now 
even  more  desolate  and  ruinous  than  Dacca,  having  obtained,  among  tbe 
natives,  tbe  name  of  Fakcerabad^  or  tbe  *  bee^r-abode.'  It  may*  however, 
revive  to  some  greater  prosperity,  from  the  increase  of  the  civil  ei^tabliab- 
ment  attached  to  it.  It  ia  now  the  permanent  station  of  tiie  Sudder  Mofinml 
commission,  a  body  of  judges,  whose  office  is  the  same  with  regard  to  these 
provinces,  as  that  of  the  Sadder  Dewannee  Udawlut  i«  for  the  eastern  parta 
of  the  empire.  Tlie  necessity  for  such  a  f^pecial  court  had  become  very  great. 
The  only  considerable  buildings  or  ruins  in  Allahabad  are,  the  fort,  the 
Jumna  Musjeed,  and  the  serai  and  garden  of  Sultan  Khosroo.  The  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  tbe  garrison,  is  about  20,000  souls. 

Ciif/  of  Bc/iatTs.^  Benares — in  Sanscrit  Varanashi — is  situated  upon 
the  northern  biuik  of  the  Ganges,  460  miles  from  Calcutta;  in  25" 
S(y  N.  lai.,  and  8S°  V  E.  long.  This  city  was  the  moat  ancient 
seminary  of  the  Bralimins,  and  contains  a  6ne  observatory  which  hai 
been  already  described.  It  has  many  mngnifirent  Indian  temples  and 
Maliommedan  mosques.  In  IBOS^,  tbe  permanent  inhabitants;,  by  enumer- 
ation, exceeded  .'>82,000 ;  and  although  its  trade  seems  to  be  iiiconsider'- 
able,  its  wealth  is  said  to  be  great ;  it  is  certainly,  says  He  her,  the  ricbestt 
as  well  as  probably  the  most  populous  city  in  India.  It  Is  also  the  beat 
governed  in  respect  to  its  police,  \vhich  is  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  national 
guard   chosen  by  tbe   iidialiitantM  themselves.^"     **  The  very  first  aspect  of 

'*  "  Only  wne  in*tni»ci"  t>f  t\u*  military  beinj^  call«(f  in,'*  Miiys  th«'  HliHhop,  "has  ooturrvrf 
at  BeriftTi?*  dinrinp  illie  last twrnty-five  years,  whirb  wnsoji  ocra^ion  of  the  quarrd  1  have 
already  nolic«'d  U-iwrpn  the  Mus^ulmiuiNajid  IlindimM.  Atthnl  time  Afr  bird  wjw  m»- 
i;i<ttratr,  and  hv  i^uve  nw  a  Ikr  ximtk*  fcirmidHhli'  idea  of  thf  tmnult  than  1  had  previniuly 
lormi^.  One  tmlf  «f  the  pupulatum  ww*  literally  armed  a^itiii^t  the  other,  and  th«  tiifj 
which  m'UtaCed  bath  wiim  more  like  (hat  of  deinoniaics  than  raiituiAl  frifmies.  It  lyytit  by 
the  MuKifuluiiins  breaking  dovrn  a  famous  pillar,  iiau]«d  Slrn^s  wHlkixiirstaiT',  ht'Id  in  hicn 
vcnprfttion  by  the  Hindoos.  Thew  latter  in  revengfi  liurnt  and  bruki-  dnwn  a  m<}«»qiw; 
and  the  rffturt  of  the  1ii*st  aggr«im»n  waa,  tn  kill  a  vow  and  pour  iier  bliHHl  into  the 
8aiTL>d  wall.  In  i:oii!>te<(|nuna',  ('very  Hindoo  ab1i>  tu  bear  arniH,  and  many  whu  had  nit 
other  fitnesK  for  the  emidnyment  than  nigp  s^upplied,  procureii  weapon's  JWid  nttarkrd 
their  em^mios  with  frantic  fury  wherever  th(*y  met  them,  lleing  tlii!  nio«t  numermi* 
party,  they  put  tht>  Mn^viulinnnfl  in  daiij^frnf  ncttiHl  extenitiuation,  and  would  certainly 
have,  at  least,  burnt  every  iniwque  in  the  place  before  twMity-four  hours  were  over,  if 
the  Sepoys  had  not  been  allied  in.  Of  these  liist  thf  temper  wRii  extremely  duiihtfuK 
By  far  the|rreater  numbej-of  tht^m  were  HindiKi^i,  ami  iMrhapMoiie^half  li]'ali]ntn<»;  any 
one  of  them,  if  he  had  been  hiu  own  mailer,  would  hnve  ivjoired  in  an  opportunity  of 
nhtMldinu  hitf  life'it  blow!  in  a  quarrel  with  the  7ilu«»iiluians;  and  of  the  muh  wfan  at> 
tacked  iliem,  the  Brahmin*,  yopuee*,  jffMtsains,  and  other  relifrioits  mendiranta,  formed 
the  front  rank,  their  bodies  and  fare*  covered  with  rbalk  and  a-nbea^  their  long  hur  uii< 
tied,  as  devoted  to  death,  f^huwin^  their  atriugn^  aitd  yelling  out  to  them  alt  Ihebitterist 
cursei  of  their  religion,  if  they  persisted  in  urKtuie  rin  unnatural  war  against  their 
ttrethren  and  their  i^oda.  The  Sepoys,  however,  were  immovable.  Refarding  tlMiir 
inilitary  oath  m  the  moat  i»cr«d  of  all  obli^atioui,  they  fired  at  a  Brahmin  a*  rautily 
a^  at  any  one  else,  and  kept  guard  at  the  gate  of  a  moMrue  as  faithfully  and  fearl«»lyas 
If  it  had  been  the  gate  of  one  of  their  own  temples.  Their  nmraf  e  and  steadineas  prv. 
•erved  Benarai  from  ruin.— One  observation  of  wmir  of  tbe  Hindoo  Sepoyii  waa  remark- 
able. The  pillar,  the  deatruction  of  which  led  lo  uU  the  tumult,  had  origmaUjr  stood 
lu  one  of  the  Hindoo  temples  which  were  destrttyed  by  Aunmj^zebe^and  had  xnoaqiica 
Imiltover  them.  In  the  moaoue,  however,  it  Mill  waa  suffered  to  exist,  and  pil^ima^M 
«rere  made  to  it  by  the  Hindoo*  through  the  couuivanre  of  the  M uMAulruatift*  In  coim^ 
qnence  of  their  he'iufn  allowed  to  receive  hstlf  of  all  the  offerinjja  made  there.  It  waa 
*  very  beautiful  shaft  of  oru'  stone,  forty  feet  hlf^h,  and  covered  with  fx«iuisite  ear>-inf. 
iTila  carving  jpaTe  offence  to  several  zeAlonji  MohHmmtMhuiii ;  but  the  q  uarrei  which  b«a« 
tcned  ita  daatraction,  arot»e„  aa  1  have  stated,  froni  the  unfortunate  rencontre  of  the 
rJvaJ  pro(%«aioiu.  B«»pertin|t  the  pillar,  a  tr^diiion  had  Iouk  prevailed  au>oii|;  the  Hin- 
iJi»»ri.  that  fl  wa4  gradually  Hinking  in  the  gnuind  ;  that  ir  had  been  twii'e  the  viailtW 
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Benar^  m  fine,  and  when^  says  the  aatlior  of  the  Sketchet,  "  ycio  come 
€»pj>osite  to  one  of  its  central  ghauts,  very  strikini^.  It  extemU  about  foar 
mile^  along  thft  tiortliem  bank  of  the  river,  which  makes  here  a  bold,  sweep- 
ing vmve.  Its  buikhng«  wEiich  are  crowded^  built  of  stoiii^  or  brick,  and 
uniquely  lofty  ;  itM  lar^fe  ghauts,  with  long  and  handsome  flights  of  steps  ; 
here  and  thort*  tlie  Bculjjtured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas ;  one  mosque, 
with  its  gilded  dome  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minaret*  lowering 
one  above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and  imposing  coup  d'eriL  The  city  is 
only  to  be  visited  on  liorHebiw:k,  or  in  a  palanquin  or  tonjon  (a  sort  of  open 
w»«lan  chair);  as  thun  only  can  you  leisurely  sarvey  every  thing,  from  the 
extreme  narrouTies?^  of  the  streets,  and  the  crowds  in  them,  tlirough  whom 
your  way  inuHt  be  cleared  by  a  police  trooper  in  your  front.  In  the  heart 
of  this  iitrang<>  city  you  are  borne  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  with  h(Hiaea 
of  six  or  seven  ntories  high  on  each  aide,  communicating  with  each  other 
above,  in  some  pUices,  by  small  bridges  thrown  across  the  street.  These 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  painted  either  in  plain 
colours  or  stripes,  or  with  repreKenlations  of  the  Hindoo  deities.  Every 
bazaar  or  strt^et  containing  shops,  you  find  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  wiiler 
than  the  others.  Shops  here  stand  in  distinct  and  separate  streets,  accord- 
ing to  their  goods  and  trades.  In  one,  all  are  embroiderers  in  muslin, 
which  they  work  here  in  gold  and  silver  most  beautifully  ;  in  another,  silk 
merchants  ;  in  the  next,  mere  lapidaries*  Several  contiguouH  streets  are 
filleil  entirely  with  the  workmen  in  brass,  who  make  the  amall  brazen  idols  ; 
also  the  various  urns,  dislies,  lanqis,  which  the  Hindoos  reqnire  either  for 
domestic  or  sacred  purposes.  These  shops  make  a  very  bright  and  showy 
display  ;  and  from  the  ancient  forms,  various  sizes,  and  patterns  of  their 
vessels,  attract  your  attention  strongly.  You  meet  numbers  of  the  naked 
olficiatbig  Brahminit^  indeed,  but  you  also  see  here  a  dislinct  class  of  wealthy 
Brahmins,  most  richly  dressed  in  fine  muslin  turbans,  vests  of  the  most 
beautiful  silka,  and  valuable  shawls.  Their  conveyances  out  of  the  city  aro 
the  open  native  palanquins^  with  crimson  canopies,  or  hakrees,  sometimea 

h»!^ht  it  thpn  ahowpd,  an  I  thnt,  whpii  itii  Aiimmit  wan  level  wUh  the  esrtli,  all  natinna 
irere  to  bi:  til'  oiii?  caste,  aiid  the  r<*ligiori  of  Urnhmn  to  hiiVf>  nu  end.  Two  Brabtnln 
8i*poyi4  wtTi'  kfe-oiinjir  guard  In  the  mosMiiie,  wUcre  the  d«^faced  and  prostmtf'  pillar  lay. 
*  Ah,  Kai'l  on«  of  thftn,  '  vvp  hiivc  Afi-ti  that  whieh  it***  never  thought  u>  turr  ;  Siva's  Rhafc 
hi«  itii  head  t-vf^n  with  the  ^ruiind  ;  wts  «hnU  all  W  of  im«  csste  flhortly.  Whnt  will  be 
our  nslJffiori  then?'  '  1  iiippu^v  thi!  L'hrixtiaii,'  AiiHwt-ri^d  the  other.  '  1  ^luppo^so  tocK' 
njomtfillhe  fiirsl,  *  far,  afUT  all  that  has  passed,  I  am  8urt>  we  shtill  nevt-r  turn  Mom^uI- 
rnJOiH." — 'AfttT  thp  tiimuli  w*us  qiiplli'd  «  v»ry  furioit!!  iitid  linpr#i«ive  Hrptie  «urcei>ded. 
'J'he  holy  rity  had  Imh^h  proraii^a  ;  thi^  blood  of  a  cow  hud  heeu  mixed  w^ith  the  purest 
wmt«r  at  Ciiui^a,  a^iJ  walvation  wnaJUrW  ohtaineti  at  Benure**  no  lorigpr.  All  th«  Brah- 
mins in  the  cJty,  uinuuntlnjE:  I"  tnany  thousimd!*,  went  down  in  mHlaiicJioly  pro<v*wion, 
with  aBh<»oii  tb«ir  heads,  naked  and  tastinii^f  to  the  principal  g^hauts  l<^adJt-_  '  ■^'  'vur, 
and  mt  tber«  with  tiMiir  luuid^t  fdldt'd,  their  heads  hanging  dt^vrti,  to  all  ■  iu- 

conwihible  and  rcfusiim  to  euti^r  a  house*,  ar  to  taste  food.     Two  orthre^  d  .  tb* 

ilinenrej  howev*r»  Iwjjan  to  lirf  thf>m  ;  and  a  hint  was  girctt  to  tbr  magistrates  an<l other 
pubSir  men,  that  a  visit  of  rondolrnre  and  an  rKpresalon  of  iiyinpathy  with  these  holy 
ixioiiriierit,  would  viiitlii-icntly  comturt  them,  and  give  them  an  o?it«us{t>l«i  risaaou  f'oir 
returning  to  thfir  u.sual  employinetit,  Ai-rardingly  atl  the  BrttiKh  fuiu-tionart^s  went 
10  the  pnnci jial  ffhaut,  expresw'd  their  wirrow  tor  the  distress  in  which  they  saw  them, 
but  reu^oufd  with  tliern  on  the  abjaurdity  of  putilshinK  thein«elve«^  for  nn  art  in  >irbich 
they  hiul  uo  share,  and  vvhi*  h  they  had  doni?  their  utmost  lo  pr<;v«'tjt  or  to  avenge.  Thia^ 
prevailed,  and  after  much  bitter  weeping,  it  was  re!^lvi»<l  that  t»angeH  waj*  Ganges  ttilt; 
that  »  nicoemon  of  costly  afFeritifra  from  the  laity  of  Heiiareii  inij^ht  wipe  out  tbe  alaln 
whloh  their  religion  had  received,  and  thai  the  advice  of  the  judges  wm  the  bevt  and 
moat  reasonahle.     Mr  Bird,  whu  r  theamba.'iAador!!  on  thin  rH-rasion,  told  me, 

thut  the  tKetxt'  will  very  impres.'si  >  nwfiil.      The  ^aiint^  Hijnalid  fligores  of  the 

devtiteea,  their  vt»ib)e  and  appnri'n  i  .  ti-d  aii^uiah  and  di«niay,  the  screams  and 

<t  the  women  who  surrouudHd  thtm,  and  the  great  uumher.-i  than  B^iexsKVAjK)^^ 
cot)»titiJttsl  aspectachi  of  woe,  soeh  as  few  eU\e%b\k\.  "ft^wAXtS  cw^xW  SiVi^^"^" 
J  V.  3  z 
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v<>ry  hantlsoine,  and  <lra\vn  by  two  »bowy  horses,  with  long  flowiii)^ 
He  who  Uns  looked  upon  the  pago<las  of  th«  S.  of  India,  is  quite  surpTWil 
to  find  those  of  Beiiaies  »o  few  in  iiuiuher,  so  small  and  inconsiderabii*. 
The  principal  one  is  covereti  with  mucli  beautiful  sculpture.  representuiK 
fancy  flower  and  wreath  borderings.     I  went  into  it-      During  the  whole 
time  L  remained,  tiiere  was  a  constant  succession  of  worshippers ;  for  ex- 
cept on  feativala,  they  visit  the  temples  at  any  timw  they  please  or  find  OM^ 
venietit.     This  temple  i«  dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  au<i  haa  several  alim^ 
with  linpama  of  large  size  and  beautiful  black  marblo.     It  has  two  fill6 
statues  of  the  bull  of  Siva  couchant ;  and  small  as  the  temple  wal^  tbni 
or  four  Brahmiiiy  bulls  were  walkin*  about  it,  stopping  in  the  most  i 
venieiit  iilaces.     All  the  floor  wan  one  slop,  from  the  water  u^ed  al 
offerings;  and  the  altai-H,  shrines,  &c.  were  quite  covered  with    flowen 
glistening  with  thii   waters   of  the  Ganges."      For  a  still  more   minutfi 
description  of  tfiis  extraordinary  capital  we  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Heber; 
"  Benares,"  remarks  bin  lordship,  **  is  a  very  remarkable  tily.  more  en- 
tirely and  characteristically  Eastern  than  any  wliich  1  have  yet  seen,  an<l 
at  the  same  time  altogether  different  troui  any  thinjjj  in  BeugaU     No  Ea- 
rnpeaus   live  in   the  town,  nor  are  the  streets  wide  enough  for  a  wheei- 
carria^.     Mr  Fraser'a  gig  was  stopped  short  abnaat  in  its  entrance,  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  was  pnased  in  tonjonsy  through  alleys  bO  crowded,  so 
nan^ow,  ami   so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed  with  diffi- 
culty.^     The  houses  are  mostly  lofty  ;  none,  I  think^  less  tlian  two  storioi^ 
most  of  rhiTC,  and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  1  now  for  the 
time  saw  in  India,     The  streets,  like  those  of  Chester,  are  consii 
lower  tlian   the  ground-iloors   of   the  houses,  which  have  mostly 
rows  in   front,  with  little  shops  behind  them.     Above  thene,  the 
are  richly  embellished  with  verandahsj  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windoiSn 
and  very  broad  and  overhanging-  eaveB,  supported  by  carved    brackets 
The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small,  and  stuck  like  shrintf 
in    the  angles  of  the  streets,  and  uniler  the  .shadow  of  the  lofty  houaei. 
Their  fornjs,  however^^  are  not  ungraceful ;  and  nrany  of  them  are  entirely 
covered  over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals,  and 
palm-branches,  equalling  in   minuteness  atid  richness  the  best  specimt^w 
that  \  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.     The  material  of  Urn 
buildings  is  a  very  good  stone  fron»  Chunar ;  but  the  Hindoos  here  «e«a 
fond  of  painting  iheoi  a  deep  red  colour,  anti,  indeed,  of  covering  the  mor* 
conspicuous  parts  of  llunr  bouses  with  paintings  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flower- 
pots, men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  tbeir  many- 
formed,  many-headed^  many-handed,  and  many-weaponed  varieties.     The 
sacred  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  masiilb, 
witlk  lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are  seen  lying 
them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up,  (any  blows,  indeed,  given  them, 
be   of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  wo  be  to  the  profane  wretch  who  brarea  tilt 
prejudices  of  this  fanatic  population,)  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  tonjon. 
Monkeys  sacred  to  Ilunimaun,  the  divine  ape  who  conquered  Ceylon  for 
Rama,  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  equally  uumerouSt  clinging-  to  til 
the  roofe  and  little  projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  iuipertiii0iit 
heads  and  liamla  into  every  fruiterer's  or  confectiom^r's  shop,  and  snatebutf 
the  hjfid  from  the  children  at  their  meal«<.     Fakeer's  hoases,  as  they  «re 
called,  occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an  up- 
Cflasing  tinkling  and  Btrumming  of  vinaa,  biyals,  and  other  discordant  W- 
ttrumentn  ;  while  religious  tnendvcftnu  o^  ti^«r^  Hvwdoo  ^ect,  offering  e^mtf 
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courHivalilt!  diyrorinity  wliic-h  chalk,  coW'dun^,  dbease,  tiiattetl  lo^k^,  diit* 
toneil  liHjba,  and  dis|Tasiinff  and  hideous  attitudes  of  petiariee  ean  show, 
literally  liue  the  principal  streets  on  both  sides.  The  number  of  blind 
pefson^i  ia  very  great  ;  I  was  ^oint^  to  say*  of  leper»  also,  but  I  am  nn^t 
•ure  wlietber  the  appearance  on  th»?  skin  may  not  have  been  iiltli  and 
chalk;  and  here  I  saw  repeated  inslanoes  of  that  penance  of  which  I  had 
heard  ranch  in  Europe,  of  men  with  their  h*'^  or  arms  voluntardy  dis- 
torted by  keepinj^  t!ieni  in  one  position,  and  tfieir  handa  clenched,  till  the 
nails  grew  out  at  their  back^.  Their  pitiful  exclamations  as  we  pa«we(i, 
*  Agha  Sdkib^^  '  Topee  Sahilf,'  (tiic  usual  names  in  f  lindfwtan  for  a  Eu- 
rupean*)  *  khnnn  ke  wa^te  kooch  cheez  doy  (erive  ran  somethin*?  to  cat,) 
eoun  drew  from  me  what  lew  pice  I  had ;  but  it  was  a  tlrop  of  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  tin*,  importunities  of  tUu  rest,  as  we  mlvanced  into  the  city, 
were  almost  drowned  in  the  hubbub  which  surrounde<l  u«.  Such  are  the 
sighta  and  aound«  which  ^eet  a  atran^er  on  entering  this  *  the  nioNt  Holy 
City'  of  Hindostan,  *  the  Lotus  of  the  World,  not  founded  on  common 
«Arth,  but  on  the  point  ot  Siva's  trident  ;'  a  place  hu  ble^uHcd,  that  whoever 
dies  here,  of  whatever  sect,  even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef^  90 
he  iviU  but  be  eharitablti  to  the  poor  Brahmins^  is  sure  of  salvation.  It 
U,  in  fact,  this*  miy  holineHS  which  makes  it  the  common  resort  of  beggars  ; 
since,  bciide-s  the  number  of  pil^iimi^i,  which  ia  enormous,  from  every  part 
of  India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  the  Birman  empire,  a  peat  multitude 
of  rich  intlividuHt]»  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  tlie  K;reat  njen  who 
are,  from  time  to  time,  disgraced,  or  baniwhed  from  home  by  the  revolu- 
tions which  are  condnualty  occurrina:  i"  the  Hindof»  states,- — come  hither 
to  wash  away  ilieir  ains^  or  to  Htl  up  their  vacant  hours  with  the  gau<Iy 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  really  g;ive  away  jsrreat  sum«  in  profuse 
and  inriiscriminate  charity.*' 

Futkhpur  8ikrir\  Of  the  city  of  Futtehpur  Sikri,  which  was  huik  by 
Akber,  aud  appears  never  to  have  been  of  very  R:reat  extent,  little  now 
exists  except  a  ma^s  of  ruins,  enclosed  within  wallM  equally  decayed,  TbL- 
northeni  portion,  formed  of  a  series  of  low  hills,  is  covered  by  the  relics 
of  Akber's  palace,  and  of  the  Dergah^  or  Mhrine,  of  Sheikh  Sellim  Chishti, 
the  saint,  whose  prayers  and  iiurpaa^inf^  pi^^y  procured  the  monarch  the 
much-covete<i  blessing  of  u  son  and  successor.  The  palace  of  the  em- 
peror consiiita  of  a  fiuccessiou  of  Imildiuip*,  scattered  over  a  coriiNiderable 
extent  of  gi'ound,  and  presents  nothing  grand  or  striking.  The  ditferent 
Btructurcj*  are  all  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  apparently  little  ailapteil  to 
an  imperial  residence.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  of  peculiar  con- 
tstruction,  ami  the  ornamental  architecture  is  elaborate  and  curious.  They 
are  especially  worthy  oi  notice,  as  marking  an  era  in  theariii  in  India,  and 
indicating  the  transition  about  to  take  place  from  the  genuine  Hindu  to 
the  lodo-Persic  or  Saracenic  style  of  building.  Indian  architecture  coni^ 
bines  rudeness  and  delicacy  in  a  peculiar  manner-  The  edifices  are  built 
ia  square  mastive  blocks,  where  strength  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
matter  less  than  upon  its  disposition.  Some  of  tlie  roofs  at  Futtehpur 
Sikri  are  furmed  of  immense  slabs  of  Htone,  laid^  without  beams,  from 
wall  to  wall ;  others  are  formed  of  similar  stubs  laid  aslope,  aud  meeting 
in  the  centre  as  iu  a  pitched  roof.  The  door  and  window  frames  are  all 
square,  the  building>^  angulai',  aud  such  colunms  as  occur  :ire  sliort  and 
p4mderoiLs,  combmed  with  this  Cyclopean  style,  if  it  may  be  so  termed  ; 
there  is  extreme  delicacy  and  nitnuteiiess  in  detail,  and  tlie  walk  and  cor* 
oices  are  covered  with  scrolb  and  tlowera  of  an  almost  m\ctQw.^^Yuc  ^^>>' 
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neBtion,  and  most  complex  and  ahortous  cxecadon.  In  the  bnUclin^ 
mediately  adjoining,  a  wholly  different  style  prevails,  and  the  abrine  of  the 
saint,  \^nth  its  carved  arches,  conidora,  cupolas^  and  minarets,  correapooda 
with  tlie  general  character  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  as  it  occnn 
throa^hout  Persia,  whence  it  seems  to  have  been  imported,  in  full  perfec- 
tion, into  Hindostati  by  the  Mogul  princes,  and  especially  Akber's  pre^le- 
cessor,  Hoomayoon.  The  Der^ah  of  Sheikh  Chishti  is  perhaps  the  fi 
specimen  of  Mohammedan  architecture  in  Indian.  It  is  situated  on 
summit  of  a  hill,  from  the  brow  of  which  a  lofty  gateway,  to  whic 
long  fliifht  of  step*  ascends,  commands  a  distant  view  of  the  Taj  on 
i^ide,  and  Bhurtpore  on  the  other.  Like  all  buildingr^  of  this  descriptioii^ 
it  ia  a  quadranj^ular  enclownre,  hut  it  is  much  more  than  the  u^^ual  extent, 
measuring  about  500  feet  from  wall  to  wall.  The  court  within  the  enclo- 
fiure  is  |javed  with  atone ;  an  arcaded  viranda  extendH  round  three  sidiM, 
whilst  that  opposite  to  the  main  entrance  is  occupied  by  tlie  tombs  of  the 
family  and  descendants  of  the  saint*  Hin  own  tomb  is  a  low  building  of 
white  marble  projecting  into  the  centre  of  the  square ;  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  the  shrine  are  carved  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  like  net-work  or 
lace,  and  a  screen,  curiously  wrought  with  mother-of-pearl,  protects  the 
niarhle  sarcophagus  within  from  profane  approach.  The  memory  of  the 
Sheikh  is  still  held  in  great  veneration,  aud  many  persons  come  daily  in 
pilgrimage  to  \m  shrine.  They  tie  small  threada  or  offer  flowers  on  the 
tomb,  making,  at  the  same  time,  presents  to  the  khadims,  or  servants,  of 
the  eatahliahmentt  and  they  anticipate  that  the  saint's  intercession  will 
procure  them  health,  or  longevity,  or  children,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
object  of  their  dedres.  Hiudoo<B  form  a  full  proportion  of  the  pilgrims, 
aud  it  iu  a  curious  circumBtance,  that  a  similar  superstition  inve^itHF  the 
fiepuk'hrat  monuments  of  tlie  Taj  with  imaginary  sanctity,  offering*!  of  n 
like  character,  and  with  similar  objects,  being  presented,  especially  by 
HimlooB,  at  the  tombs  of  ISbah  Jelmn,  and  the  lovely  light  of  hiH  Hnrun< 

13th»  Bahar,]  The  province  of  Bahar  lies  across  the  whole  volley  of 
the  Ganges,  between  the  table  land  of  Omerlamtuc  and  the  hills  of  Ne- 
pauL  Taking  it  in  its  widest  sense,  it  ts  hounded  on  the  W.  by  Guncl- 
wnnu,  Allahaljad,  and  Otide ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Kepaul  hilla  ;  on  the  E.  hy 
Bengal ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Oriswa  and  (lundwana*  It  is  a  large  province, 
being  at  leu-st  250  miles  long  hy  200  broad.  The  gi*eater  part  of  it  ia  i 
plain,  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  has  here  a  breadth  of  about  a  roile, 
aud  highly  productive.     Its  chief  exports  are  opium  and  saltpetre. 

Ciij/  o/^  Faina.']  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  400  miles  NAV. 
of  Calcutta,  stands  Fatna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bahar.  The  strevU 
are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  high.  Patna  has  a  considerable  trade ;  and  from 
the  surrounding  district  is  procured  the  greater  part  of  the  saltpetre  vrhidi 
i*  brought  to  Britain.  According  to  Buchanan,  this  city  in  1811  contaioefi 
52,000  houses,  which,  counting  6  persons  to  each  houMe,  would  give  i 
population  of  31:2,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-fouith  might  be  Mir 
liiommedans. 

l-ltli.  Bkngal.]  This  is  the  largest,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the  am, 
and  being  thc>  place  through  which  communication  with  the  others  is  chii^^y 
made,  the  most  important  province  of  India.  Its  boundaries  are  :  Bafaar 
on  the  VV^. ;  Nepaul,  Sikkim  an{i  Bootan  on  the  N. ;  Assam  and  the  lUir* 
mesa  territories  on  the  E. ;  and  Orissa  on  the  SAV.  Its  length  from  N. 
to  8.  is  from  350  to  400  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  not  less  than 
SQO,     lui  buaadariea  in  mauy  ^axtH  ut^  ti^\A3it&V.>  ^xA  nearly  inipasfiahle. 
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On  thft  \V.  nature  has  thrown  up  a  rampart  of  trees  and  augreali  ^ethss, 
whidi  is  impenetrable  even  to  beary  m asses  of  elep!iaol9  and  rliinoce- 
rosae^  J  while  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  Cachar  present  tm  approach  equally 
difficult.  On  the  S,  tlie  country  is  protected  by  Its  smiderbunda,  and 
there  is  no  channel  for  vessels  except  the  intricate  Iloogldy.  Bengal  pro- 
bably got  its  name  from  the  great  extent  of  it  t!iat  is  flooded  during  tlio 
inundations, — /^e/i^,  in  the  language  of  the  country^  signifying  *  a  Hooded 
land.'  The  whole  province  \h  flat,  and,  generally  speaking,  fertile ;  and 
all  the  flooded  lands  produce  vast  crops  of  rice  ;  the  staple  productions 
are  sugar,  tobacco,  Bilk,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Bengal  comprehends  witliin  its 
geographical  limits  the  three  large  cities  of  Cttlvuiiti,  Dacca^  and  3Ioorxke* 
dabati,  besides  many  prosperous  inland  trading-towns,  and  an  astonishing 
number  of  villages  of  from  100  to  600  inhabitants.  The  East  Inilia  com- 
pany's old  territOi*y,  commonly  known  in  Euri>pe  by  the  name  of  Bengal, 
hut  including  Bahar  and  Benares,  occupying  liie  space  of  162,000  f^qnaro 
British  miles,  contained,  in  1820,  39,679,000  souls,  exhibiting  a  denuer 
population  than  any  etjual  portion  of  t!ie  globe,  China  not  excepted. 

Ciikttlta.^  Cah;ntta,  the  cajiital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal*  luid  of  all  the 
Britiish  posstessioua  in  Intha,  is  a  large  commerciftl  city  of  the  first  rank,  it  is 
situated  in  22 '  S3'  N*  lat.,  88*  2B'  E.  long.,  in  an  almost  perfect  level  of  al- 
luvial and  marshy  ground,  which  a  century  ago  was  covered  with  jungle  and 
stagnant  pools,  upon  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges  4'4illed  ihe  Hoogh* 
ly^  and  about  lOO  miles  from  the  «ea.  It  is  lii-iU  miles  distant  trom  Pat* 
na,  1,356  front  Lahore,  1,470  from  Moultan,  l,0:iO  from  Madraa,  1,1 3U 
from  Pondicherry,  1, 170  from  Senngapatam,  and  1,238  from  Sural. 
**  Generally  speaking,''  snys  Rennel,  ''  the  description  of  one  Indian  city 
is  the  description  of  all ;  they  being  built  all  on  one  plan,  with  exceeding 
narrow,  confined,  ami  crooked  streets ;  with  an  incredible  number  of  ro- 
servoira  and  pondu,  and  a  great  many  gardens  interspersed.  A  few  of  the 
streets  are  paved  with  brtclc.  The  houses  are  vaiiou^ly  built,  some  of 
brick,  others  with  mud,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  with  buniboou  and 
mats  :  and  these  diflerent  kinds  of  fabric«,  stan<hng  intermixed  with  each 
other,  form  a  motley  appearance  ;  tlio^e  of  the  latter  kind  are  invariably 
of  one  story,  and  covered  with  ihatch.  Those  of  brick  seldom  exceed 
two  floors,  aiid  have  Hat  ten-aced  roofs.  The  two  former  classes  far  out- 
nundier  the  last,  which  are  often  so  thinly  scattered,  that  firea,  which  often 
happen,  do  not  aometJines  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  a  brick  house 
through  a  whole  street.  Calcutta  is,  in  part,  an  exception  to  tliis  rule  of 
imilding,  for  there  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  English  is  compotied  en- 
tirely of  brick  buildings^  many  of  whicli  have  more  the  appearance  of 
palaces  than  of  private  houses  ;  but  ifie  remainder  of  the  city,  and  by 
much  ilie  greatest  partj  is  built  as  I  have  described  the  cities  in  general  to 
be.  Within  these  20  or  2ii  years,  Calcutta  lias  been  wonderfully  improv- 
ed, both  in  appearance  and  in  the  salubrity  of  its  air;  for  the  streets  havo 
beeu  properly  d»*ained,  atid  the  ponds  filled  up  ;  thereby  removing  a  vast 
surface  of  stagnant  water,  the  exhalations  from  which  were  particularly 
hurtful.  Calcutta  is  well  known  to  be  the  emporium  of  Bengal,  and  the 
seal  of  the  governor-gen  end  of  India.  It  is  a  very  extensive  and  |H>pu- 
lous  city,  being  supposed  to  contain  at  letist  500,000  inhabitants^.  lt«  lo- 
cal situation  in  not  fortunate,  for  it  has  some  extensive  muddy  lakes  and  a 
vast  forest  close  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  have  been  more 
inattentive  than  other  European  nations  to  the  natural  advantages  of  tfitua- 
tioii  in  their  foreign  tiettlemeute.     Calcutta  is  situated  ontl\«^  N4«^\K,xvw^K\tv 
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of  the  GttTt^es,  at  about  100  milea  from  the  sea;  and  tlie  river  jh  naviga- 
ble up  ttJ  the  town  for  the  larifest  tttjipa  that  visit  India.  It  is  a  tuodurn 
city,  hftving  risen  on  the  site  of  the  rillage  Gmtndpour  about  9Q  years  ago. 
It  has  a  citadelt  superior  in  every  point,  as  it  regards  streuffth  and  correct- 
ness of  design^  to  aiiy  fortress  in  India ;  but  on  too  extensive  a  scale  to 
answer  the  useful  purpose  intended,  that  of  holding  a  post  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity ;  BiTice  the  iniuiher  of  troops  required  for  a  proper  garrison  for  it 
could  keep  the  field.  It  was  begiin  immediately  after  the  victory  at  Plaa- 
Hey,  which  injured  to  the  Britiuh  an  unlimited  iufluence  in  Bengal;  and 
the  intention  of  Lord  Clive  was  to  render  it  as  permanent  as  possible,  by 
uecnring  a  tenable  post  at  all  limes.  Clive,  however,  had  no  foresight  of 
the  ra§t  expense  attending  it,  which  perhaps  may  hare  been  equal  to  two 
niillioufl  ate  1  ting." 

The  interior  of  Calcutta  by  no  means  corresponds  lo  the  imposing  ef- 
fect of  its  first  ap[»eftrance*  When  seen  from  the  S.,  occupying  two  sidei* 
of  a  great  open  plain,  it  must  l>e  aclaiowledged  to  he  a  vitry  noble  city. 
"  The  churche!*^'*  Heber  says,  '*  are  not  large^  hut  y^tj  neat  and  even  ele- 
gant huildiugH,  and  the  govemment-house  is,  to  «ay  the  least  of  it,  a  more 
showy  palace  than  London  has  tf^  produce.  These  are,  however,  the  front 
lines  ;  beldnd  them  ranges  tfie  nativij  town,  deep,  black,  and  dingy^  with 
narrow,  crooked  i^treets,  huts  of  earth  baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  iwistyd 
bamboos,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick  bazars,  pools  ol 
dirty  water,  cocoa-trees,  and  little  gardens,  ami  a  few  very  large,  very  fine, 
and  gHuerally  very  dirty  houses  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  residence  of 
wealthy  natives*  There  are  some  mosques  of  pretty  architecture  and 
VK-ry  neatly  kepty  and  some  pagodas,  but  mostly  ruiuons  and  decayed  ;  the 
religion  of  the  jieople  being  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  worship  of  the 
Gangcis,  and  in  some  ugly  peiiited  wooden  or  plaster  idols,  with  all  mim- 
ner  of  heads  ami  arms,  which  are  set  up  in  difterent  parts  of  the  city.  Fill 
up  this  outline  wii!*  a  crowd  of  people  iu  the  streets,  beyond  any  tiling  lo 
be  seen  even  in  London,  some  dressed  in  tawdry  silks  and  brocad»'»,  nmre 
in  white  cotton  gannents,  and  moat  of  all  black  and  naked,  except  a  scanty 
covering  round  the  waist;  besides  figures  of  religious  mendicants  with  no 
clothing  but  their  long  hair  and  beards  m  elf  locks,  their  faces  painted 
white  or  yellow,  their  heads  in  one  ghastly  lean  Itand,  and  the  other 
Btreicbed  out  like  a  bird's  claw,  to  receive  ilouiitions  ;  marriage  proces^iuns 
with  the  bride  in  a  covered  chair,  and  tlie  bridegroom  on  horseback,  so 
swathed  round  with  garland!^  as  hardly  to  be  seen  ;  tnulesmen  sitting  on 
the  ground  tti  the  midst  of  their  difterrut  commodities ;  and  old  men, 
lookers-on,  perched,  naked  as  monkeys,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  bousr^s  ; 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  ilriven  by  wild-looking  men  with  thick  sticks, 
«o  unmercifully  used  as  to  undeceive  perfectly  all  our  notions  of  Brah- 
miitical  humanity;  attendants  with  silver  maces,  pressing  through  the 
crowd  before  the  carnage  of  souie  great  man  or  other ;  no  womerj  seen, 
except  of  the  lowest  class,  and  even  tliese  with  heavy  silver  ornaments 
on  their  dusky  arms  and  ankles  ;  while  coaches,  covered  up  close  withi  i 
red  cloth,  are  seen  conveying  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  semglii%H^H 
to  take  what  is  called  '  the  air;*  a  constant  creaking  of  cart- wheels,  whid^^H 
are  never  greased  in  India,  a  constant  clamour  of  voices,  and  an  almost 
constant  ihmnping  and  jingling  of  drunis,  cyaibals,  Ktc,  in  honour  of 
some  of  their  deities  ;  and  add  to  all  thisj  a  villanous  smell  of  garlic, 
rancid  cocoa-nut  oil,  wour  butter,  and  stagnant  ditches ;  and  you  will 
uuiieistand  the  soumls,  sights,  and   j^melli  of  what  is  called   the   black 
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town  of  Calcutta.     The  external  meanneas  of  all  the  tshope,  depoHitoricifl, 

antl  waiehouses  in  litis  great  fity,  is  surpnc^ing.  The  l>azars  are  wretch- 
eihicss  itself,  without  any  approacfi  to  those  corered  waika  which  are 
llie  chi«f  glory  of  the  cities  of  Turkey,  Kuaaia,  and  Persia,  and  whii-h, 
ill  a  cUiuate  like  this,  where  both  ihe  sun  and  the  raina  are  intolerahle, 
would  be  more  than  any  where  else  dewirable.  There  is  absolutely  not 
a  Hingie  minaret  in  Calcutta*  Nnne  of  the  moBquei)  are  seen  in  any 
general  \*iew  of  Calcutta,  being  too  small,  too  loiv,  and  built  in  too 
obscure  corners  to  be  viuihle,  till  one  is  close  u[>on  ihera.  They  rather 
indeed  resem!)lc  the  tombs  of  saints,  than  places  for  public  worship, 
Huch  m  are  seen  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  south  of  KuMsia.  Though 
diminutive^  however,  many  of  them  are  pretty  ;  and  the  sort  of  eawtern- 
gothic  «tyle  in  which  they  are  built,  in  to  my  eye»  though  trained  up 
to  the  reverence  of  the  pure   English  style,  extremely  pleasing," 

It  in  m  Calcutta  chiefly  that  die  effect  of  the  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  natives  is  diwlinctly  visible  in  a  separate  class,  forming 
on  indrstinct  link  between  the  oilers  and  the  people.  "  The  lowest  and 
the  pooreiit  Euiopeana  and  the  native-horn  Christiana  and  Portuguese,'* 
Hamilton  aayw^  "  do  in  some  degree  mix  with  tlie  natives  in  their  ordinary 
concerna  and  amuisementH,  juHt  suliicient  to  produce  a  very  inconHidemhle 
change  in  their  manners  and  character."  Of  this  increaningly  numerous 
antl  important  chuitt  of  the  community,  no  connect  census  appears  ever  to 
liave  been  taken,  Their  nuuik^rs  at  present,  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  are 
not  coDiiiderable}  (that  is,  in  reference  to  the  country  at  larjiire,)  and  many 
causes  combine  to  prevent  their  rapid  increase.  ''  A  great  proportion 
being  illegitimate^  they  seldom  possess  much  property;  and  thii^  circum- 
pttnce,  with  the  ditiicuky  they  have  in  providing  for  their  children,  pre- 
vents their  eaily  marriages.  The  male  part  rarely  marry  with  European 
wonieu  ;  and  their  connexionei  with  their  own  clas^,  or  witli  the  native 
females  of  India,  pioduce  a  race  still  darker  than  themselves.  Many  of 
these,  when  the  parents  are  poor,  mix  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  native 
Christian  population  (de«cendanta  of  the  Fortnguese  and  native  converts,) 
and  lose  in  the  next  generation  all  trace  of  the  distinctive  body  frotn  which 
they  yprang;  wbile^  ou  the  other  band,  ibe  chikben  of  females  of  this 
class  who  have  intermaiTied  with  Europeans,  from  being  fairer,  and  he- 
longing  to  another  society,  become,  in  one  or  two  generaiion»i,  altogether 
separated  from  that  race  of  natives  from  whom  they  are  matenmliy  de- 
Hceaded.  \Vltli  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  acquired  fame  and  for- 
tune as  railitaiy  adveutmers,  the  superior  as  well  as  the  moat  induytrious 
branches  of  this  coiumouity  aie  found  at  the  capitals  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies, and  at  the  principal  civil  and  military  stations  ;  and  they  may  bo 
said  almost  to  monoporize  the  situations  of  clerks  and  accountants  in  the 
offices  of  govemmeut,  as  well  as  in  those  of  public  servants  and  private 
European  mercbanta.  The  whole  of  this  class  speak  English,  as  well  a« 
the  provincial  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  born.  With  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions,  however,  they  have  no  political  influence 
with  the  natives.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  their  interest  to  attain  such 
influence,,  and  many  obstacles  would  oppose  their  success,  if  Uiey  made  it 
their  object*  The  dale  at  which  lliis  part  of  our  Indian  population  can 
arrive  at  any  numerical  strength  as  a  separate  boily,  is  very  remote  ;  but 
they  are  ahnost  all  well  etlucated,  and  have  from  this  a  consequence  be- 
yond what  they  derive  from  their  numbers.  Though  placed  under  cir« 
cumstances  of  depresaion  and  discouragement,  this  body  of  men  hare  lo&t 
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few  opportunities  of  becoming  useful  an<l  respected  in  tbi?  clifFereot  walks 
of  lifti  to  which  thetr  pursuks  have  been  directed.  Tlie  real  consequence 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  a,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nativei  and  their  owa,  arises 
chiefly  from  their  connexion  wiih  Europeans.  They  cliug  to  an  origin 
which  seems  to  exalt  them,  and  arc  driven  only  by  the  rebufi^  of  slight 
or  contempt,  to  take  measures  by  themselves  aa  a  detached  body  with 
separate  and  opposite  mtereata.  The  very  pride  they  have  in  placing  them- 
BelveH  in  the  rank  of  Europeans,  while  it  makes  them  feel  with  peculiar 
eeiiBibility  every  instance  of  scornful  repulse,  which,  from  their  anotnalotu 
situation^  they  mui^l  often  be  doometl  to  experience,  affords  the  means  of 
making  them  useful  allies.  The  poliicy  of  extending  every  consideniiion 
we  can  to  this  class,  is  greatly  incroastnl  by  their  recognised  rights  of  hold- 
ing Lands  and  of  sitting  upon  juries,  whiiJi  latter  has  been  given  them  re- 
cently. These  privileges  must  gra<lually  augment  the  infiuenee  of  this  class* 
and,  by  giving  them  importance  with  the  English  community  and  them- 
Helves,  will  tend  to  improve  their  condition,  and  confirm  their  attachment 
to  the  state  to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  The  half-caste  lailies  in  Dengal 
are  called  checcheest  from  a  Hindostanee  word  much  used  by  tbem  in  Cal- 
cutta, equivalent  to^wf  fjie  f  Many  of  them,  Mr  Wallace  says,  "are  mojt 
amiable  companions,  possess  ait  akectionate  heart,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  good  wives  witli  tenderness  and  alacrity  ;  but  very  few  of  them 
can  enjoy  European  society ;  for  a  consciousness  of  being  so  different  iti 
appearance  impresses  them  with  a  feeling  of  infenority,  under  which  they 
ai-e  ill  at  ease  with  our  fair  countrywomen  :  hence  they  shun  their  ac- 
quaintance, and,  it  is  said,  envy  them.  Their  real  happiness  would  consitt 
in  being  connected  by  marriage  with  persons  of  the  same  caste  ;  but  it  i» 
a  8ti*ange  ti-uih,  that  these  girls  look  upon  tlie  young  men  of  their  own 
colour  as  beneath  them  ;  and  at  all  the  schools  in  Calcutta,  where  these 
charming  nymphs  are  exhibited,  their  admirei^  are  generally  youthful  Eu- 
ropeans. Some  idea  of  tfieir  uumber  may  be  formed  from  the  seminaries 
and  asylums  in  Calcutta,  wlieie  upwards  of  600  half-caste  girls,  illegiti- 
mate daughters  by  imtive  motiiers  of  the  highei'  ranks,  are  genteelly  edu- 
cated." 

**  Great  state  of  a  certain  kind,'*  says  Heber,  "  is  still  kept  up,  not 
only  by  the  governor-general  (who  bos  moi»t  of  the  usual  appendage*  of 
a  sovereign— «uch  as  body-guai'ds,  gold  sticks,  spcar-men»  pcBJCOcka' 
plumes,  state -earn  ages,  state-barge,  and  elephants),  but  by  all  the  prts^ 
cipal  persons  in  authority.  You  would  laugh  to  see  me  carried  by 
four  men  in  a  palam|uiu,  two  more  following  as  a  relay,  two  BiJver 
maces  cariied  before  me,  and  another  man  with  a  huge  paiutec)  um- 
brella at  my  side  ;  or  to  see  Emily  returning  from  a  party,  with  the 
aforesaid  silver  maces,  or  sometimes  four  of  them  behind  the  carriage ; 
a  groom  at  each  horse's  head,  and  four  men  running  before  with  gllM-^ 
lanthorns.  Yet  our  establishment  is  as  modest  and  humble  as  the  hnfaiti 
of  the  place  will  allow.  After  all,  this  state  has  nothing  very  dazxlis^ 
in  it ;  a  cixiwd  of  half-naked  foliowei^  is  no  splendid  mIiow,  and  tht 
horses,  the  equipage,  and  the  furniture  of  Calcutta,  are  all  as  far 
magnificence  as  any  that  1  am  acquainted  with.  Our  way  of  life  in 
respects  is  sensible,  and  suited  to  the  climate*  The  general  custom  is  to 
rise  at  six  in  the  cold  seajnun,  and  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning  during 
the  hot  weather ;  and  to  take  exercise  on  horseback  till  the  sun  is  but, 
then  follow  a  cold  bath,  prayers,  and  breakfast.  This  last  is  a  sort  o^ 
public  iJieoJj  when  my  cWrgy  atvd  oll\<2t  Crvcivd^  droy  in  *  after  which  J  tin 
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gencraUy  engaged  in  busmesa  til!  Iwo,  when  we  eitber  dine  or  eat  our 
tifBti  ;  we  then  go  out  again  at  lave  or  six^  till  darkneBs  driven  ua  bume  to 
iHrem  for  dinner,  or  pass  a  tranquil  evening.  Our  rooms  are  large  and 
lofty,  with  very  little  furniture  ;  the  beds  have  no  drapery  but  a  musquito 
net ;  and  now  the  climate  w  so  cool  as  even  to  require  a  blanket/* 

The  coiumerco  of  thi«  city  is  very  tjxtenBive,  It  possesses  an  excellent 
inlmid  navigation^,  foreign  goods  being  transported  with  great  facility,  on 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  atreams,  to  the  northent  proviitceii  of  India^ 
and  the  productions  of  the  interior  received  in  return.  The  capital  be- 
longing to  the  commercial  and  uioiiied  interests,  in  1811,  was  calculated 
to  exceed,  £16,000,000  sterling ;  which  ia  employed  in  the  government 
fun(ia,  discounts,  and  loans  to  iiidividiia!s,  and  in  the  internal  ami  external 
trade.  The  formerly  cantiouH  and  timid  Hindoo,  finding  that  property 
is  respected  an^l  protected  by  the  government,  now  lends  money  on  respon- 
dentia, on  distant  voyages,  insures  an  an  underwriter,  and  engages  in  »pec- 
ulations  to  all  parts  of  the  world/'  ^^  The  principle  articles  of  trade  are 
aalt«  sugar,  opium,  silks,  and  muslins,  A  considerable  commerce  was  for- 
merly carried  on  with  Tibet ;  hut  it  has  been  interrupted  by  Cliinese  jeal- 
ousy. 

Calcuttn  is  the  eeat  of  the  governor-general,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  in  which  justice  m  distributed  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. This  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  two  puisne  judges  who 
are  nominated  by  the  king.  Criminal  offences  are  tried  by  jury.  Besides 
tbb  court,   there  is  a  court  for  the  dii^ti  ict  of  Calcutta,  and  a  number  of 


■•  "  CalcuttA,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  '  Prienil  of  India,*  "  Is,  in  every  point  of  vi*w, 
a  new  city;  altnoat  na  mtich  na  with  rcjuard  to  iu  native  gentry,  iu>  to  it«  European  po- 
piil*tif»n.  'Vhe  ^re&t  native  famllioii*  who  coutriliute  to  its  iplendour,  ftreof  very  re- 
fseol  onpni.  Wc  Hr&rc«Iy  think  ten  fatnilii;9  could  bi*  named  m  Cdicutla,  who  poeacAacd 
wvaHth  Wfore  the  risu  of  the  English  power.  Its  vast  opuJence  ft  the  growth  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  halt'  a  i-entury.  lit  ha*  hwn  arrumulHted  iindi't  our  Bovereignty,  chiefly 
in  our  sK^rvice,  etitiirely  tbrttugh  mir  proteitlun.  'J  lie  tvealth  posnsMed  by  the  natives 
in  Culctitia  ia  immense.  The  HothschildH  aud  the  IJarings  of  India  are  not  to  ho 
fuund  in  the  circle  **f  European  banking  houses,  but  amorif^  the  natives.  But  the 
great  nAtive«  of  Calcutta  not  only  regulate  the  money-market ;  they  poasea  Immense 
estates  in  the  rniintry.  During  trie  proereBB  of  our  goTcmment,  the  landa,  more  par- 
tictilurty  in  Beitgah  ha^re  ebsnmi  band*  almnnt  as  exteniively  aa  chey  did  after  the 
Kormau  conffiiest  tii  Eugland.  But  this  change  haii  been  prodaoed  without  any  de^rr^ 
wf  yioliticail  forfeiture,  simply  by  the  introdaction  uf  Kystem  and  regularity  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  and  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  brittery  and  corrup- 
tion. The  more  ancient  families,  unwilling  to  rednc«  thoir  expenditure  within  their 
jjicotne,  and  obltgetl  to  pay  their  rcnta  peri{>dirally,  have  gradually  fallen  to  decay. 
Whether  the  sale  of  land  for  the  recovery  of  arrearB  or  revenue  be  uopuljAr  or  not,  or 
Ijow  far  a  greater  degree  of  lenity  would  have  lieeii  compatible  with  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  it  is  not  our  budiiKV  her«  to  inquiro.  It  b  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
notice,  thai  theite  e«tate!i  have  passed  from  the  pa>!«9e«aioji  of  one  native  to  thut  of  ano- 
ther, n«t  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman.  'ITvey  have  been  purchaiied  chieffy  bv  the 
new  men  who  have  rec-eutly  risen  to  opulence,  either  through  trade  or  in  the  service  of 
goveriim«*nt,  a  very  great  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  Calcutta.  Thi«  transfer  of 
property  from  the  uld  to  tht;  new  aristocracy,  liowever  individually  diKtreAsinet  may 
probably  prove  in  the  end  n  riAtional  beneflt.  The  new  gentry,  by  residing  in  Catcuita, 
Are  arijuirlnjf  more  civilized  habiLs.  Their  hooam  are  better  built  and  more  oomtno- 
dioufily  ftirnuhed  ;  the  loop-holes  have  been  exchanged  fompacious  windows;  the  oar- 
Vow,  low,  dreary  cbatobeJ:*  have  bevu  Kuppluuted  by  ample  roonu ;  comforts  liave  been, 
niultiplied ;  a  taste  for  articles  of  foreign  growth  ha*  been  introduced,  which  aaalBts 
commerce,  aa  tntach  as  it  improves  the  condition  of  society.  The  old  aristocracy,  re- 
.•iding  in  the  country,  apart  frum  the  influence  of  European  society,  would  have  been 
less  susceptible  of  improvement,  more  averse  to  innovatiun,  and  they  miuht  have  re* 
^'inalned  for  a  much  longer  period  buried  in  antiquated  habits.  From  CaJc-utta,  wtiich, 
.throngh  the  great  asscmblaHi^e  o(  wealth;^  families,  is  become  the  theatre  of  dbplay,  the 
babits  and  comforts  acquired  from  the  Inilueiice  of  ?!liiropean  example,  are  gradimny 
diffused  over  ttie  country;  for  the  natives  in  Bengal  cntertiin  the  same  parnality  for 
their  splendid  metropolis,  as  the  Neapolitans  for  theirs,—  ^'etierr  iVofw/i  e  pai  fnonr«;' 
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magtat rates  to  siiperinteDd  the  police  of  the  town.  We  have  already  dw- 
ticed  Buiiie  of  the  more  iiiiportaiit  semmaiios  of  education  in  Calcutu. 
The  garrison  is  usually  comjHJsed  of  two  or  three  European  reg^iments  and 
one  of  artillery.  The  native  coq)?,  amounting  to  about  4000  men,  are 
generally  cantoned  at  Barrackpoorj  15  miles  higher  up  the  river. — Serawt' 
pore  h  a  handBome  place^  kept  beautifully  cleat),  and  looking  mure  like  a 
European  ttiwn  than  any  of  the  neigfibourinir  places.  It  Is  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Hoo^ldy,  about  12  niiles  above  Calcutta.  It  is  pecuiiarly 
interesting,  and  celebrated  a*  the  residence  of  those  asisociate  rnissioi 
whose  literary  achievements  ns  oriental  translators  have  eiciled  the 
miration  of  all  Europe^  and  insured  them  the  eternal  latitude  of  uiit>dni 
millions. 

Dacca.']  Dacca  is  about  100  miles  above  the  motith  of  the  Ganges, 
and  IBO  by  road  from  Calcutta;  by  waler,  however,  the  distance  ih  sup- 
posed to  be  400  miles,  and  l\w  jnumey  occnpit-s  from  one  to  two  weekf. 
Like  other  native  towns  it  ia  a  mixture  of  black  and  ihatcli  hou?ies,  widi 
very  iiarn>w  and  crooked  KtrePts.  The  popuUtioti  is  rated  at  300,000.  h 
k  reckoned  one  of  the  healthieftt  stations  in  Bengal.  Under  the  Mo^a, 
a  iiaviil  estahlitithment  connistini^  of  7GB  armed  cruisers,  was  luaintaiMd 
here  to  guard  the  southern  coast  against  the  ravages  of  the  Arracaiie»e 
pii-ate« ;  and  during  the  late  war  with  the  Bunnese,  Dacca  was  thrown  in- 
to great  alann. 

Alvor.thedahad.']  This  city,  including  Cosaimbaisai',  extends  abotit  8 
miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  120  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  is  rt^ 
puted  very  unhealtfiy,  and  the  thick  jungle  which  in  here  intennixed  witk 
tho  huts  and  houses,  aiid  is  yearly  increasing,  threatens  to  abe»ort>  the 
whulv.  In  IB  1 4  it  contained  about  30^000  house»<  The  population  b 
supposed  to  be  about  165,000.  The  neighbourhood  is  the  chiet  seal  of 
the  manufacture  of  taffetas  and  other  silks. 


CHAP.  IX.-THE  DECCAN. 

The  term  Deccan  \n  of  Sanscrit  origin.  It  means  *  the  south/ and 
formerly  applied  by  Hindoo  geographers  to  the  whole  of  the  countries 
tuated  to  the  S.  of  the  Nerbuddah  river;  but  the  fixed  possessions  of  iW 
Mahonunedans  having,  for  many  centuries  after  their  invasion  of  the  Dec> 
can,  HXtended  no  farther  S.  then  the  river  Krislma,  the  name  c^nie  to  «k- 
nify  the  countries  between  these  two  rivers  only.  Tlie  most  modem  divi- 
sion of  the  Deccan  provinces  is  the  following :  Canticisfij  Gundwana^ 
Or'issa,  the  Nvrlhern  CircarSj  JBerar,  Arutigabad^  Becdar^  Htfderabad, 
and  Bejfipoor, 

Ui,  CanbeishJ  This  is  the  finst  province  upon  entering  the  Deccan  oa 
the  N.W.  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Malwah  by  the  course  of  die 
Nerbaddah ;  on  the  E.  are  the  provinces  of  Csundwana  and  Berar;  <m 
the  S.  it  lias  Berar  and  Arungabad,  and  on  the  W.  the  province  of  Gujc- 
rat.  Its  limits  have  never  been  accurately  defined,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  21 Q  miles  in  length  by  80  in  average  hrcadth.  It  is  n  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  pro\ince,  interspersed  with  low  hills,  and  watered 
by  copious  streams.  A  large  proportion,  however*  of  the  surface  ia  ouvei^ 
cd  with  jungle,  inhabited  only  l>y  tigers,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  popu- 
lation is  very  smHll  in  proportion  to  the  surface.  Tlie  interior  is  inhabil* 
ed  vhieBy  by  Bheel  and  Ciond  mWa,  vW  c<»BaX«  V^^  C^vqa.     Early  in  iJw 
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15lh  c#Oturyt  Cainleish  was  govenied  by  independent  aovereignu,  but  to- 
warils  the  closn  of  that  cpntury,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mopul  empire.     In 

1802,  it  vvaa  ravaged  by  Holkar,  and  its  niin  was  ftftervvarda  con^iiiinnmti^d 
by  the  Fe^bwa'si  people.  All  of  Holkar's  poseki^sHions  were  ceded  to  tbe 
British  in  1818. 

2d.  GuNDWAN At]  Gundwana  extends  from  tbo  !8tb  to  the  2i3tli  pamllel 
of  n(irthern  latitude.  On  tlie  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Allfthalmd  and  Babar, 
on  the  E.  it  has  Orissa  ami  IJerar,  on  the  S.  its  limits  are  Uerai',  Ilydera- 
batU  and  Orissa,  and  on  the  W.  Allahabad,  Malwah^  Candeisli,  Berar,  and 
Ilyderahud, 

In  length  it  may  be  esti mated  at  400  miles,  its  average  breatkb  is  about 
280.  This  large  |iiovinee  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  wildest  and  least 
known  partH  of  India.  It  ]et;eives  itH  name  Irom  the  people  called  Gituds 
or  Gondxy  but  its  psipulatitm  eoinprelieiuls  a  great  vaiiety  of  tribes.  It  ift 
ahogetlieir  an  elevated  rej^ion,  though  the  rise  ia  nowhere  very  ^eat.  It 
contains  the  nourcesof  the  Gnndwana  and  Sone  rivers,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Wnida  and  Godavery,  but  is  on  the  whole  but  indi^'erently  aiippFied 
with  water^  and  very  partially  cultivated.  Nagpoor  is  the  modem  capital 
of  Gnndwana.  AiTording  to  a  e«*nsuAof  1825,  the  population  of  this  city 
and  its  aulmrbH  amounted  to  115,228  persons.  It  is  673  miles  from  Ma- 
drari,  and  733  from  Calcutta. 

3d.  Orissa.]  Orts«a  is  a  long  and  narrow  province,  lying  on  the  S.E,  of 
Gandwana,  bordering  with  Bengal  on  the  N.^  and  the  Circarsto  the  ChiU 
oha  lake,  but  extending  indefinitely  S.W,  upon  the  mountainous  tract  within 
the  Circara,  till  it  be  confounded  with  the  forest^^  and  wilils  of  the  Gonds 
nearly  as  far  S.  as  the  Godavery.  Bengal  forms  the  ea'^tern  boundary.  Its 
probable  length  is  about  500  mile«,  its  breadth  100.  Tho  western  part  is 
BO  wild  as  to  be  almost  ijnpa>i»abl()  and  even  impeaetmble.  Toward*  the 
N,  the  inland  country  clears  up  a  little.  A  very  coiiniilerable  portion  of  the 
«hore  of  Ori»8a  consi^^ts  of  Balt-niai'shes  which  are  flooded  duriag  the  rains. 
This  inarishy  tract  reaches  about  20  miles  inland,  then  there  is  a  n\\\i  of  ele- 
vated dry  soil  which  produce??  rice  and  other  vegetables,  and  behind  this  are 
the  woods  and  impervious  jungle.  The  Oorean  are  a  dull  and  stupid  race 
of  people*  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  SanHcrit,  closely  resembling  the 
BengaleHC.  On  the  W.  the  Oorea  and  Gond  languages  blend  into  e^ch 
other.  The  niountatn  tribes  are  Colea,  Khand«,and  Sours.  Itajah  Anang 
Bheem  Deo  of  the  Ganga  Van  s  line,  ascended  the  throne  of  Orissa,  A.D. 
1174".  He  erected  the  great  temple  at  Juggernaut,  In  A.D.  1558,  the 
Afghauns  overthrew  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Orissa,  and  20  years 
afterwards  they  were   in  their  turn  attacked  and  subdued  by  Aebar.     In 

1803,  this  province  was  conquered  by  the  Bi"itiiih  armn.  The  principal 
towns  are  Cutlnck,  Ju^gernmd^  and  Bakuore* 

4th,  The  CniCARS.]  The  Circam  occupy  the  remainder  of  tlie  eastern 
tihore  of  the  Ueccan  to  the  Cliilcha  lake  southward,  and  several  miles  ta 
the  S.  even  of  the  Krishna,  till  they  join  the  Camaiic.  The  whole  length 
of  this  district  is  nearly  500  mites,  but  its  breadth  is  tuconsiderable.  That 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  near  the  mouths  of  the  Godaveiy  and  Kiish- 
Da  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  Deccan. 

5th.  BERAfi,]  This  province  is  an  elevated  valley,  occupying  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  Deccan.  It  has  Aurmigabad  and  Caiideish  on  the  W., 
Candeish  and  Malwah  on  the  N.,  Gundwana  on  the  E,,  and  Beeder  and 
Aumngabad  or»  the  S.  It  consists  of  several  valleys,  though  the  entrances 
to  it  are  generally  through  ghauta  or  passes  in  ridges  of  liillh  «\ot^  w  \rs» 
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covered  with  wood  and  jungle.  The  principal  of  these  Talleys  are  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  tlitj  Tuptee  in  the  N.,  that  of  the  Pyne  Gonga  in 
the  S.,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Wurda  in  the  S.E.  They  have  in  general 
rich  and  fertile  »oil,  the  cultivated  tract.^  are  in  general  rather  too  mncli 
elevated  for  rice,  but  produce  very  fine  wheat. 

6tb.  AuRL'NGABAD.]  This  province  occupies  the  west  coast,  and  a  por- 
tion of,  the  country  to  llie  E.  of  the  western  Ghauts,  ll  ha?  the  Surat 
district  of  Gujeratj  4ind  Candeish,  and  Berar  on  the  N.,  Berar  and  Hydra- 
bad  on  the  E.,  Beeder  and  Bejapoor  on  the  8.,  and  the  Arabian  sea  on  the 
W.  It  may  be  estimate*!  at  about  300  miles  in  length*  anil  130  in  breadth. 
Its  genei";fii  lev^el  is  not  le^s  than  2000  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
here  and  there  insulated  sammit^  of  a  venp'  Hin^lar  Rhape  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Upon  the  whole,  this  L'ountry  ia  feitile,  and  the  scenery  is  often 
very  beautiful.  Tlie  papulation  is  tliin.  The  Maharatta  language  is  prin- 
cipally uacd,  but  Hiodoslany  and  Pei-sinn  are  current  among  the  higher 
classes.  Until  1818,  three-fourths  of  this  province  were  subject  to  the 
Feiahwa,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Nizam,  but  since  that  eventful  year,  the 
whole  has  become  directly  or  indirectty  subordinate  to  the  British  scep- 
tre. 

City  cfArungahad,  Auningabad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  ia  still 
an  extensive  though  decayed  city,  **  At  a  distance,"  says  capUiu  Seely, 
**  the  view  of  Auningabad  has  an  imposing  effect ; — lofty  minarels  peep- 
ing out  from  among  groves  of  trees,  the  large  white  domes  of  mosquM 
with  their  gild«*d  pointi  shining  In  the  snn ;  a  number  of  large  l©rrac«l 
hoases  rising  above  the  walk  of  the  dtyj  and  the  whole  covering  a  grpat 
extent  of  ground.  But,  as  we  approach,  a  different  scene  presents  itself. 
After  passing  a  large  gateway,  we  at  once  enter  the  city,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  ruin,  with  a  scanty  population.  Ii  has 
the  signs  in  every  street  of  fallen  greatness,  and  shows  tliat  its  proaperity 
perislted  with  its  founder,  Aurungzebe.  The  wall  whicli  »urrounda  ih« 
city,  is  not  at  ail  calculated  to  sustain  a  regular  attack  :  it  is  lower  than 
such  walls  usually  are,  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  hut  is  euHicient  for 
reaiMting  the  onsRt  of  a  predatory  body  either  of  horse  or  foot.  The  streeti  j 
are  broad,  and  some  few  are  paved.  There  are  many  large  and  gi^^^l 
houses  in  diDerent  parts.  The  public  buildings,  mosques,  and  caravai^^l 
rais  are  of  a  superior  construction  to  those  which  we  generally  find  in  na- 
tive citie-9.  Gardens  and  groves,  court-yards  and  fountains,  diversify  th« 
scene.  The  slinpsf  present  to  view  many  cosily  ailicleH  of  Indian  produce. 
But  there  is  an  air  of  dejection  about  the  whole,  that  tells  you,  the  glory 
of  the  regal  city  Inm  iled.  A  (ew  groupes  of  grave  and  fine-looking  Mus- 
sulmans, unoccupied  by  any  thing  but  idle  talk,  are  seen  lounging  at  dif- 
fert'nt  quarters ;  or,  here  and  there,  one  of  the  better  or4ler,  i-lad  in  his 
flowing  robe,  passes  you  with  stately  and  measured  step.  These  and  a  few 
solitarj'  fakeera  are  the  principal  perscnis  met  with,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  tnarkets,  where  Koroe  little  bustle  prevails.  Other- 
wise, there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  an  Indian  city, — no  pomp,  no  crowd* 
ed  streets,  no  hor;$einen  or  cavalra<les ;  none  of  the  bustling  motions  or 
noisy  sounds  that  proclaini  industry,  occupaliou,  or  prosperity.  Partly 
deserted  and  partly  in  ruins,  Aurungabad  presents  a  cheerless  view  to  a 
Htranger." 

Fortress  of  DotvlatahadJ^  Dovvlatabsd  is  one  of  those  singular  insulat* 
cd  rocks  already  noticed.  The  foitress  of  Dowlatabad  is  about  7  mUes 
JS*W»  of  Aurungabad.    It  standi  \ipou  axv  vn&uX^ue^  xoa» o^  ^^%n\te«  diatant 
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about  SO 00  yards  from  the  range  of  hills  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
and  rising  to  tli«  height  of  about  500  feet  ahove  the  plain.  For  nearly  one 
third  of  the  height,  the  rock  htsts  been  scarped  like  a  wall,  and  prpisents  all 
round  a  perpendicular  cliff.  Above  this  it  assumes  a  pyramidul  forra,  or 
that  of  a  compiesf*ed  hee-hive.  An  outer  wall  of  no  slrenpth  surrounds 
the  pcUah  ;  but  four  lines  of  walls  and  gates  must  be  pa.s8ed  before  reach- 
iniBf  the  diti-h,  over  which  ia  a  very  narrow  causey,  that  will  oot  admit  more 
ihan  two  pernfms  abrpast.  "  The  scarped  rocU,  appearing  to  cut  off  all 
communications  with  those  beh>w,  and  the  towers,  buildings,  and  trees 
above,  inipre«aed  me  niust  fo'rcibly,"  Kays  Colonel  lltzclarence,  "  with  t!ie 
idea  of  the  t!ying  ishmd  of  Laputa  in  Gulliver'**  Travel^^,  J  Tad  I  not  been 
informed  how  I  was  to  ascend  tln^  Hummit  of  the  peq»endicular  cliff,  I 
ibould  have  denpaired  of  ever  reaching  it,  aa  no  visible  means  presents  it- 
self, atid  ali  is  alike  «<teep  and  forbitlding; ;  thnugb  one  may,  with  an  atten- 
tive eye,  discover  a  small  window,  about  half  way  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  The  governor  led  the  way  through  an  excavation  into  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  so  low  that  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  nearly  double.  But  after  a 
few  paces,  a  number  of  torclies  showed  me  I  was  in  a  high  vault,  and  we 
began  to  ascend  on  a  winding  passage,  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  body 
of  the  hill.  This  is  described  by  Dow  as  a  staircase ;  instead  of  which,  it 
if)  oidy  a  gradual  slope.  This  |)as3age  was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  the 
same  broad,  and  the  ri-ne  regular.  At  certain  distances  from  ihia  dismal 
gallery  are  trap-doors,  with  Highu  of  ^mall,  steep  htepsi,  leading  to  the 
ititch  below,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  pass,  also  cut  through 
tlic  solid  rock,  to  the  water's  edge,  and  unexpo8e<i  to  the  fire  of  the  assail- 
anta,  unless  they  were  ou  tile  very  creat  of  the  glacis.  1  suppose  we  were 
four  or  five  minutes  in  reaching  the  window  1  had  seen  from  below  ;  and 
after  resting,  we  continued  to  climb.  Aa  1  observed  a  pasaage  leading  off 
from  the  one  in  which  we  were,  I  followed  it,  and,  to  my  aurprise,  found 
that  it  led  back,  forming  a  retrogressive  simicircle,  to  our  road  :  and  on  the 
aides  of  it  were  many  recesses  with  sbelviw  for  depositing  stores.  We 
might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes  mounting  by  torch-light,  and  came  out 
in  a  sort  of  hollow  in  the  rock,  about  20  feet  squara.  On  one  side,  lean- 
ing against  the  cliff,  was  a  large  iron  plate,  nearly  of  the  same  size  bh  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  poker.  On  the  besiegen*  hav- 
ing gained  the  subterraneou**  pi^s^ge,  this  iron  is  intended  to  be  laid  down 
over  the  outlet,  and  a  fire  placed  upon  it.  I  observed  a  hole  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  perforating  the  rock.  This  is  meant  to  act  as  a  bellows  to 
the  lire ;  and  the  current  of  air  which  came  through  tt,  was  so  strung  that 
I  could  hardly  stand  against  it.  From  its  strength  and  these  various  pre- 
cautions, this  fortress  is  deemed  impregnable.  There  are  some  small 
houses,  towers,  and  gates  on  the  road  to  the  summit,  which  is  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  caver4*d  with  brush- wood.  But  the  house  of  the  go- 
vernor is  a  most  excellent  habitation,  suiTounded  with  a  large  veranda, 
with  twelve  arches ;  hence  called  the  dmtsdo-durwaseh^  or  twelve  doors. 
The  road  (and  the  only  one)  to  the  top  passes  through  this  house.  Above 
tbis,  the  ridge  is  very  narrow ;  and  on  the  peak,  on  whicii  flies  his  High- 
ness the  Nizam's  flag,  on  a  stone  bed,  nut  many  feet  broad,  stands  a  large 
brasa  twenty-four  pounder*  From  the  flag-staff,  the  view  ia  most  extensive 
and  beautiful.  About  100  yards  from  the  summit,  we  Raw  a  tank  cutout 
of  the  rock,  ctrntaining,  I  should  think,  forty  hogvheada  of  water." 

Elloi'o^     The  village  of  Ellora,  near  to  Dowlatabad,  is  celebrated  for 
its  excavated  Flindoo  templesfi,  which,  in  magnitude  and  perfecuow  <^  ^^- 
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edition,  surpass  any  ihinp  of  the  kind  elsewhere  known.  The  whole 
excairalians  tear  the  title  of  KtiUasa,  or  '  Paradise  ;'  and  arc  not  less  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  io  l«npth.  There  are  lii  caves,  wrought  out  of  the 
Holid  granite,  many  of  l!»em  of  \^'^  Htorit?8,  ami  some  ihi-ee,  and  iiMi«l  eC 
them  are  not  less  than  frum  100  to  160  feet  in  depth.  "  The  first  view 
of  this  desolate  religious  city,"  says  Mr  Erskine,  '*  is  grand  and  sirikinj:, 
but  melancholy.  The  number  ajul  magnificence  of  the  8ubtcrram»oa» 
temples,  the  extent  and  luftiness  of  some,  the  endless  diversity  of  sculpture 
in  others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  of  minute  tracery,  highly  wrought 
pillars,  rich  mytholooiicjil  designs^  sacred  shrines,  and  colossal  statues,  sMv- 
nish  hut  diwtract  the  miml.  From  their  number  and  diversity,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  the  whole ;  and  the  first  impressians  only  give 
way  to  a  wonder  not  less  natural,  that  such  prodigious  efforts  of  labour 
and  skill  should  remain,  from  times  certainly  not  barbarous,  withoat  a 
trace  to  tell  us  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  popul 
and  powerful  nation  by  which  they  were  completed.  Tlie  empire,  w" 
pride  they  must  have  been,  has  passed  away,  and  left  not  a  memorial^ 
hind  it.  The  religion  to  which  %ve  owe  one  part  of  them,  indeed,  cdi 
nues  to  exist;  but  that  which  called  into  existence  the  other,  liko  the  be- 
ings by  whose  toil  it  was  wrought,  has  been  swept  from  the  lan<I."  The 
excavations  are  divided  by  Mr  Erskine  into  three  classes  :  tlie  nortbeni» 
wiiich  are  Boodhist,  or  rather  Jain, — ^the  central,  which  are  Braliminica), 
— and  the  southern,  which  are  certainly  Boodhist,  The  names  given  t« 
the  eaves  are  modern,  and  have  been  invented  by  the  Brahmin  guides  with 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  mythology  of  the  sculptures.  All  the  Brahmiui- 
cal  caves  are  sacred  to  8iva,  under  one  form  or  other ;  whereas  llit 
names  ihey  now  bear,  as  well  as  those  given  to  the  Boodhist  cavr?H 
are  borrowed  from  the  legendn  relating  to  the  avatars  of  V^ishnoo, 
which  are  more  familiarly  known  to  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people,  nirt^ 
withstamling  that  Siva  has  almost  every  where  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy. It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  these  astonish* 
ing  structures  without  the  aid  of  plates;  but  we  suhjoin  in  a  note  % 
pretty  clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  whole  by  tho  Eclectic  reviewer  of 
*  Scely's  Wonders  of  Elora.'  '^     The  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  ascribe  all 

"  Bt^ltinliig  from  thi*  north,  the  first  of  thiMie  ci»lebrate<i  caves  i*  aamed  the  Ja^nadk 
Sabha^  or  <  Lord  of  th«  L'tiiver^c;'  it  has  a  vintiula  find  an  uppiT  and  lower  •nTwrrtimi. 


ftll  d.«l>orately  tu^uljititrt^d  with  tifrures  of  Hindixi  inythulugy,  and  among  oth^r*,  <M»riif 
liudhn.  1  bi*  piJltu-s  and  rfea'sseji  are  richly  scwlpiured,  hiji'I  the  prjiictpiU  apurtmmt  ]* 
78  fei>t  ill  depth,  hy  66  in  brt'adth.  The  next  e%i^aviktian  la  named  Furarwn  Hamt%^ 
lOk^tt^ihmry  iivnlarof  VIshiKK*,  whinh  had  for  its  obj«!t  to  PxtfTininate  the  K 
ti-ib«t  or  wurnot-M  j  a  If^iaid  which  fiivuimi  Uitf  suppoiiitiuu,  that  u  violi'nt  change 
Tftith  of  India  substituted  the  rit>'*of  V  ishiiou  and  the  Brahminiiitl  inNtitution  of 
for  the  older  nnd  more  »iiu{di>  Bndhu-  fiiith.  The  Htory  in,  that  Parasfra  lL«iii% 
having  inundati^d  with  rivers  of  blood  the  wholu  eiirth,  (that  is  India,)  wan 
ofTeriiug  a  sacrifice^  hut  could  find  no  Hrahmiu  wiHitig  to  joiu  with  a 
Mounting  the  hills  of  Cononn,  bf  perceivod  fourtceu  dead  b<Miie«  cant  up  hy 
the  banks  of  a  river,  upon  which,  althoiigh  in  a  stnl*!  of  putretaction^  he  p^rfoi 
act  of  restiBcitatJon,  and  then  conferred  on  them  the  order  of  Hrahmin;  they  aided! 
in  retiim,  in  his  aacritice*  and  thes**  fourtei'ii  formed  lh*»  stock  of  the  Maht*atta  I 
Koken  Nctthtt,  Vt'hatever  connects  the  hifitury  of  ihn  caves  with  the  detaitu  of  tj 
habarat  and  the  ori^^in  of  the  caJites  of  India,  tends  to  throw  a  ray  of  li^ht  u^ 
question  of  their  origin.  The  third  cave  in  that  of  Indra  Sabka,  *the  Lord  of  thj* 
These  three  temples  have  communication  with  each  other,  and  Riny  hv  •: 
diNtinct  cluster  No  part  of  the?M»  extraordinary  caves  presents  a  finer  i 
»tj»te  of  Hindoo  nculjitiire,  than  the  rich  decoration««  the  fluted  pillars 
sculptures  of  Indra  i»ahha.  A  temple  adjoining  to  this  excavation  is  dedicated  to 
tiBiha,  a  sp«cle«  of  intert^eMory  deity  among;  the  Djatty  or  Jains,  the  most  iiuaii^rous 
teat  in  the  Guzerat.  The  fomth  cave,  the  Dfurttui  Ungn^  is  approached  by  a  cot  «r 
arenue  of  100  feet  in  leo^h,  aivd  U  VtM^U  a  chautWt  la^uV  <ijK^  <«et  Sxl  length  hj  25  $9H 
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Ihite  Axcflvfttiono  to  \he  earliest  period  of  tlieii"  history,  and  the  most  pm- 
iJlUe  epoch  wbicli  can  bii  fixed  upon  is  that  of  the  couquest  of  the  ppnin- 
iils  by  the  fotinder  of  the  Magadfia  dy^a'^ty,  an  event  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  1900  yearH  before  ibe  Chiistian  era.  The  mmlela  of 
these  ca^T's,  M,  Larylea  think«,  were  tht»  tombs  of  tbe  kinj^  at  Thebes. 

Bombm/.]  Bombay,  the  principal  Britinh  settlement  on  tbe  west- 
ern coast  of  India,  b  situated  upoti  a  small  i.HJand  formerly  compre- 
hended in  tbe  province  of  Aurungabad,  in  18'  5G'  N*  bit.,  and  72"  57' 
E.  long.,  1,300  miles*  ti-av'elliit|^  <li8iance  from  Calcatta>  and  770  from 
Madias.    It  derives  its  name  atid  all  its  importance  from  its  excellent  bar- 

in  bri>aclth,  where  the  objiH^t  of  Hindoo  worship  apfWAra  ai  tbe  god  of  jusitire,  and  ks 
Nuch,  th(*  gof]  «r  di'ath,— tlie  wime  nlle^oricnl  pi>r!«i>iiiLgp  that  app«ur?4  in  tW  Egyptian 
Tintittif'rMi,  in  tlu^  charitrtiT  of  OHirb  ar  Sera  pis,  wliifh  auswers  to  lli^  (jrcfiati  Minoa 
unil  Riiaeliimnnthu!!.  la  tliiseav*?,  the  mttl«:  ftRures  uri»  r<>prpsprit«d  in  chu.'naSy  nv  <  hHotK 
driiWiTH.'  BH  in  the  Egyptiun  Krulptures.  Tbe  fifiti  luvc,  Juntmttftf  or  *  the  Nuptials," 
haa  a  rStrh  diMplny  of  siulptiire,  and  is  above  fiO  iWt  la  leoiftli.  Thf  cnve  uf  Hamas- 
wvira,  with  thp  Hmaller  PXcavtttioIl^  c&lkd  Altakatita  and  Durvam  Rhfii^  complete  th« 
seTlc*.  E^ich  of  these  ciiv««  la  tillftl  with  an  ImmenKf  nuinbi^r  of  iymbok^  exhibiting 
the  Ifiiding  per^onifteatiuns  of  Hindoo  mytboloify.  The  Xilakanla  U  a  tJtlw  of  Siva  or 
Matia-tlt'n,  dejwrtbed  m  the  diliivinri  avatar  of  cTutriiiit^  thi*  oc'«>au,  whtTtMri  h(*  is  fell- 
ed to  havf  iirtpitrfd  the  co!<>ur  of  Wu<*,  nft<?r  swftllon'irtj;  the  muAon  produced  by  th« 
Suraa  nikI  Ahuiim,  Durrusa  Rishi  is  hltio  nii  iHiam&iton  of  Maha-dpo.  or  *  the  f^nAt 
sexuul  didty/  alilte  the  destroypr  mid  ri'-prmiiner  ©f  t':i^istence.  Many  parts  of  the  le- 
gmda  bear  evident  tmres  of  patrijinhal  history,  dltitortf^d  and  warp4»d  liy  their  trans- 
mlwiuri  into  «th*T  rRsions^  and  their  mixture  with  other  farts. 

But  tbe  graiui  rf^ntral  exiravatioii  of  A'tiilasaf  with  it»  pantheon  of  IliiidiM)  dcitiRH 
diRplayed  in  the  latfrnl  »nd  tt^rminnttu^  virandaA, — its  inimenne  arr4i,  and  tb««  thriMj 
central  teniplt^s,  reprt«sentt*d  restinjf  on  the  barkMof  el^'phnntK,  Parrit's  our  astofiii^bment 
to  the  highest  pitrh.  This  Ktupendo'Ui  mftss  of  w'nl|tiurL%  embracing  an  urea  of  250 
fi!et  io  drtfth,  aliotit  HjO  Ivvt  in  br^iiJth,  and  W)  feet  in  heli^htf  may  cliuJlctige  r<>mpa- 
rison  with  any  wonder  of  antimiity.  The  di'-ftcription  nccMpies  so  promhient  a  part  of 
Cupt.  ^eely'fl  iittrnitive,  un4  he  has  taken  «in'h  (min^i  to  i^lve  all  itM  intiltifarionH  details, 
that  we  i(h»U  simply  refer  onr  reader*  to  his  pageii  for  further  fonnation.  The  fiueceed« 
log  cave  is  ejdled  Das  ^ii^tant^  or  *  tbe  Ten  Incarnation'^  of  Vi?ibnoo/  which  ure  ar- 
ranijed  in  niches  Iwtiverrt  pdastrrs  in  tbi»  uppi^r  story.  Amoiitf  these,  is  oni"  ^ronp  of 
Mahadliva  and  Farvati,  and  at  the  fpetofihu  former  lie  the  five  heads  of  the  soriii  of 
Paiidn.  H»-re  also  in  Itaina  Ctnindra,  tbe  »idjj«!vt  of  the  Uainayana,  This  rtjfurc  U 
remarkable  for  the  finenenri  of  it*  exei-ution*  The  hero  in  seated  in  a  ear  firawn  by 
four  conrserH  ahrraiit  oti  a  gallop,  a  conductor  guiding  them;  he  is  drawinK  his  how, 
and  in  an  attitude  of  irrent  streni^tb.  The  subject  foi'oui  another  coinciduncfl  hetw««Q 
the  nnmeroits  hii»-ndiofs  of  ib*^  Indian  and  Egyptian  temples. 

Tbe  )Sne  exearation  whirh  t«Mow>^,  *  the  ft?ibes  of  llfrvana,"  bearsi  a  nfiflnifest  allnsioa 
to  the  relebnited  contest  betwuen  the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  and  llama  in  purwitit  of  revenge 
for  the  violenr^  olfered  to  his  spoui^e  Sita,  No  cave  preHents  a  ri.t;her  profriMiuu  of  «i:ulp-. 
tured  and  pillan^d  decoration,  allboiitE^h  captain  Swly  does  nut  mention  it.  Tfen  7m/, 
or  *  the  Three  Stories,*  is  an  excovation  of  ex tr;i ordinary  ejctent,  with  many  interestinjf 
pilliini :  the  rereu  haa  a  ^ii^antic  Hklirttr  fttatne  of  Itaina,  on  tbe  sejUe  of  :^0  fe<'t  if  stand- 
ing. Dan  Tuli^  or  *  the  Two  Storieti,'  i^  dedicated  to  liharatiL,  »K>i\  of  the  ancient  kin|^ 
Dttvurhttouta  and  h\*.  loved  »pou8e  SaeontaLo,  who  succeeded  his  father iin  the  thronfl  of 
Ayodtt  (Uwde)  ;  he  \s  .i^nerted  to  hare  con<|Mered  the  whole  earth,  and  to  have  liisti- 
titted  tbe  ritefi  to  the  gods.  His  rri^n  \h  placed  li!(Hj  years  before  the  ChriatJan  era* 
'I'he  dfteenth  cave  of  the  series  in  perhaps  the  most  remarkjdde  of  all,  both  in  form  and 
workmanship.  It  ij*  a  vaulted  temple,  3u  feet  in  heij^hl,  is  railed  tbe  VisUHikonnn^  or 
'Wofknmn:'  the  same  perwmage  (u*  the  Kgyptian  Pthah,  the  artificer  and  ntaker  of 
aii  things,  whose  xda<itic  cnerjiv  co  mm  luii  cat  en  existence  and  form  to  the  univenue;  in 
foci,  the  nrtiat,of  the  gods,  i'he  seniitircular  form  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  boldness  and 
flimpticity  ■id'  the  di-Nij^n,  render  (his  cave  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  whole 
ran^^e;  and  ItK  |»u«itH)n  km  the  bist  but  one,  murks  a  coincidence  with  tne  order  of  tha 
chambpr^i  in  the  royal  tomb  discovered  by  UeUonl,  in  which  a  long  suite  of  symbolic 
apartments  terminates  in  a  covered  dome  of  a  hinfher  character,  and  beyond  if,  a  rough 
excavation.  Thws  the  sixteenth,  or  l:i*t  cave,  that  of  Dnhr  tf'ana,  hmrs  a  name  iin- 
plyiuf;  that  it  i^  not  worthy  to  be  %eea  after  tbe  preeedinj;  ones.  A  %ure  At  the  en- 
trance is  manifestly  Ciaiidama  Budha,  as  depicted  in  tV^jii  and  Ava-  Gautama  or 
Gaudama  means  Siikia.  or  the  ficKt  Budba.  Although  of  no  inferior  n  rlaas,  It  ia  a 
prodigious  and  wonderful  work,  and  over  its  entrance  the  river,  Mr  Daniel  says,  in  th« 
rainy  season,  rushes  into  this  plain  below,  formings  a  caAca>de  that  covers  the  front  of 
tbe  cave  as  with  a  curtain  of  cryntal.  The  prospect  from  this  entrance^  of  ibe  great 
ttnnb,  the  town^  and  the  valley  of  EJora,  Is  highly  beautiful. 
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hour.  "  The  island,  a&  well  as  moat  of  those  in  its  neiglibourbood/'  says 
bishop  Heber,  *'  is  apparently  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  eraall  detached 
rocks,  whith  have  been  jointnl  together  by  the  gradual  progress  of  coral 
reefsj  aJdiid  by  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  cov*?red  with  the  vegetable 
mould  occasioned  by  the  falling  leaves  of  the  sea-loving  coco.  The  inte- 
rior consiste  of  a  long  but  nan'ow  tract  of  low  ground,  which  has  evidently 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  a  salt  lagoon,  gradually  filled  up  by  the  progress 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  from  which  tlie  high  tides  are  stiU  excluded, 
only  by  artificial  embankments.  This  tract  is  a  perfect  marsh  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  in  a  state  of  high  rice  cultivation.  The  higher  ^ound 
Is  mere  rock  and  sand,  but  covered  with  coco  and  todily-palms  where  they 
can  grow.  There  is  scarcely  any  open  or  grass-land  in  the  island,  except 
the  esplanade  before  the  fort,  and  the  exercising  ground  at  Matoonga, 
which  last  ia  the  head-quarters  of  the  artiller>'.  The  fort,  or  rather  the 
fortifieil  town,  has  many  large  ami  handsome  houses,  but  few  European 
residents,  hein§  hot,  close-built,  with  nan-ow  streets,  projecting  upper 
atories  and  rows,  in  the  style  which  is  common  all  over  this  side  of  India, 
and  of  which  tfie  old  houses  in  Chester  give  a  sufficiently  exact  idea*  The 
Bombay  houses  are,  extenially,  less  beautiful  than  those  of  Calcutta,  hav- 
ing no  pillared  verandahs,  and  being  dintigured  by  huge  and  high  pitched 
roofs  of  red  tiles.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  however,  larger,  and  on 
the  whole  better  adapted  to  the  cUniate.  There  are  three  govemtnent 
residences  in  the  island  of  Bombay."  Howison  draws  a  less  favourable 
picture  of  this  place.  '*  I  entered  Bombay,"  he  says,  "  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  the  seal  of  wealth,  splendour,  fa'thion,  and  extmvagance  ; 
but  a  stroll  upon  its  esplanade  removed  the  delusiun.  I  believe  there  are 
few  English  watenng-places  of  the  third  class,  that  could  not  produce  a 
iMstter  evening  turn-out  than  this  Scotch  factory*  Every  thing  had  an  air 
of  dinginess,  age,  and  econonjy,  that  seemed  raiiserably  out  of  place  beneath 
the  ardent  clime  and  radiant  skies  of  Asia.  In  traversing  tlie  town  of 
Bombay,  one  sees  nothing  indicative  of  eastern  magnificence.  Its  Htreets 
are  narrow  and  unpaved,  and  the  buildings  are  more  like  merchants"  ware- 
rooms  than  dwelling-houses.  The  European  parts  of  Calcutta  consist  of 
a  succession  of  palaces,  and  Madras  abounds  with  elegant  slructures;  but 
the  beat  streets  in  Bombay,  I  should  suppose,  scurcely  e<jual  the  suburbs 
of  its  sister  presidencies.  Bombay  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  disapf»oint- 
ing  place,  A  man,  on  arriving  there,  will  find  fewer  of  hia  Asiatic  auti- 
cipalions  realized,  than  in  either  of  the  other  capitals ;  and  the  simple  fact 
of  its  being  an  island,  and  a  very  small  one,  excites  disagreeable  ideas  of 
iiaiTowness,  confinement,  and  want  of  scope,  which  depress  the  energies  of 
a  stranger,  uncertain  about  liis  fortunes,  and  newly  exiled  to  a  foreign 
hind."  In  1716  the  population  of  Bombay  was  estimated  at  10,000  souls; 
in  1H28  it  amounted  to  167,:i70  souls,  according  to  the  Bombay  Courant, 
of  whom  82,i>92  were  Hindoon,  25^920  Mahommedans,  Pai-seea  IU,738, 
Malabars  3,005,  Jews  1,270,  Portuguese  8,020,  Armenians  39,  Chinese 
48,  British  938,  British  Asiatics  bt>rn  in  the  island  5,000,  floating  popula- 
tion about  20,000,  military  about  10,000;  grand  total  167,370;  total  of 
houses  20,195. 

Etephanta~\.  When  speaking  of  Bombay,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
forget  Sktifforee  or  Elepfmuia,  a  small  inland  in  the  neighbourhood,  re- 
markable  for  its  stupendous  excavations  whicli  have  afforded  some  exercise 
to  the  ingenuity  of  anlitjuarians.  Elephanta  is  a  small  island,  about  7  milc« 
from  Bombay.     Of  tliis  island,  and  its  curiosities,  Grose,  who  Tisited  it, 
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gires  ihe  following  account :  "  It  am  at  mo^t  be  but  about  three  m\\e%  m 
compasfl,  and  corisiats  of  almost  all  hill  :  at  the  foot  of  which,  an  you  laud, 
you  see,  just  above  the  shore  on  your  right,  an  elephant  coarsely  cut  out 
in  Rione,  of  the  natural  hi^esa,  and  at  aome  little  distance  not  impoHsible 
to  he  taken  for  a  real  elephant,  from  the  stone  beinif  naturally  of  the  colour 
of  that  heast.  It  atands  on  a  platform  of  stones  of  the  Mime  colour.  On 
the  hack  of  tliis  elephant  wan  placed,  standing,  another  young  one,  appear- 
ing to  have  been  all  of  the  same  stone,  but  baa  been  lonp  broken  down. 
Of  the  raeaning,  or  history,  of  this  imaffe,  there  in  no  tradition  old  enoiugb 
to  give  any  account.  Itetunnog  then  to  the  foot  of  the  hill*  you  ascend 
an  easy  slant,  which,  about  halt"  way  up  the  hill,  brings  you  to  the  opening 
or  portal  of  a  large  cavern,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock  into  a  iniigniticent 
temple ;  for  such  surely  it  may  he  termed,  considering  the  inmu^nse  work- 
man ubip  of  such  an  excavation  ;  and  seems  to  me  a  far  more  bold  attempt 
than  that  of  the  pyraniidn  of  Egypt.  There  is  a  fair  entrance  into  this 
subterraneouH  temple,  which  is  an  ohlon^  square,  in  length  about  BO  or  90 
feet,  by  40  broad.  The  roof  ia  nothing  but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top*  and 
in  which  I  could  not  discern  any  thing  that  did  not  show  it  to  be  all  of 
one  piece.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  supported  towarfls  the  middle, 
at  equidistance  from  the  sides,  and  iVora  one  another,  with  two  rows  of 
pillars  of  a  singular  order*  They  are  very  massive,  short  in  proportion  to 
their  thicktiess,  and  their  capital  bears  some  reaemblance  to  a  round 
cushion  pressed  by  the  superincumbent  mountain,  with  which  they  are 
also  of  one  piece.  At  the  further  end  of  this  temple,  are  three  gigantic 
figures ;  the  face  of  oue  of  them  is  at  least  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  breadth.  But  these  representations  have  no  reference  or 
connexion  either  to  any  known  history  or  the  mythology  of  th«  Gentoos. 
They  had  continued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  and  wholeness, 
considering  the  remoteness  of  their  antiquity,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  made  tliemselvei*  masters  of  the  place  ;  and  in  the  blind  fury 
of  their  bigotry,  not  saffering  any  idols  but  their  own,  they  must  liave  been 
at  some  pains  to  maitn  and  deiace  tliem  as  they  now  remain,  considering 
the  hardness  of  the  stone.  It  is  said  they  even  brought  ftehlpieces  to  the 
demolition  of  imeigea,  which  so  greatly  <leserved  to  b©  spared  for  the  un- 
equalled curiosity  of  them.  Of  this,  queen  Catherine  of  Portugal  was, 
it  seems,  so  sensible,  that  she  could  not  conceive  that  any  traveller  would 
return  from  that  side  of  India  without  visiting  tlie  wontlers  of  this  cavern, 
of  which,  too,,  the  sight  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  all  the  descriptions  I 
had  heard  of  them.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  this  ti?raple,  on  each 
aide,  and  fronting  each  other,  are  two  doors  or  outlets,  into  a  mailer  grots 
or  excavations  J  and  freely  open  to  the  air.  Near  and  about  the  door- way, 
on  the  right  haiul^  are  several  mutilated  images,  single  and  in  groups.  In 
ooe  of  the  last,  I  remarked  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Solomon 
diviclitig  the  child,  there  standing  a  figure  with  a  tlrawn  sword,  holding  in 
one  hand  an  infant  with  the  head  downwards,  which  it  appears  in  act  to 
cleft  through  the  middle.  The  outlet  of  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  is  into 
an  area  of  about  20  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth;  at  the  upper  end 
of  which*  as  yt)u  turn  to  the  right,  presents  itself  a  colonnade  covered  at 
top,  of  10  or  12  feet  deep,  and  in  length  answering  to  the  breadth  of  the 
area ;  this  joins  to  an  apartment  of  the  most  regular  architecture,  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  door  in  perfect  symmetry  ;  and  the  whole  executed  in  quite 
a  contrary  taste  and  manner  from  any  of  the  oldest  or  beat  Gentoo  build- 
ings any  where  extant*  I  took  particular  notice  of  some  paintings  rouud 
IV.  4  b 
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the  cornices,  not  for  any  thing  curioaa  in  the  deHign,  but  for  the  beauty 
aud  freshness  of  the  colouiing,  which  must  have  lafited  some  tbonsutda  of 
years,  on  guppo^in^  it,  as  there  is  all  reason  to  suppose  it,  contemporary 
with  the  building  itHelf.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  is  g'enerally  foil  of 
water ;  its  pavement  or  cjouod-work,  not  permitting  it  to  be  drawn  off  or 
to  be  soake<l  up.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  the  cavern  itself  ia 
not  visitable  after  the  rains,  until  the  ground  of  it  has  had  time  to  dry  into 
competent  hardness."  DiJierent  writers,  according  to  tbeir  f^eneral  notiooi 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  aniiquitiee,  have  adopted  very  diflerent  opinioM 
relative  to  the  a^^e  of  this  mag^idfic^nt  excavation  ;  some  refen-ing-  it  to  the 
roost  remote  a^ea, — others  attributing  it  to  a  much  more  recent  period. 
The  discussion  of  this  questioii  ik  perhaps  more  curioui^  than  usefol  ;  and 
neither  of  the  opinions  seems  to  be  founded  on  any  certain  evidence- 

Sahettc,^     On  Salsette,  a  small  neighbouring^  island,  are  a  number  of 
the  same  singular  curiosities,  ot^ually  ingenious  in  their  construction,  and 
equally  unknown  in  their  origin  and  mysterious  a»  to  their  application. 
An  immense  number  of  ca\'es  have  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  a  range 
of  hills  which  divide  the   island  into  two   neaily  equal  parts.     Most  of 
them,  bishop  Heber  says,  appear  to  have  been  habitationa  of  monk}}  or 
hermits.     Many  have  deep  and  well-carved  cis^terns  attached  to   Uiem, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dry  sens<m,  were  well  stupplied  with  water* 
One  veiy  benulifnl  apartment,  of  a  square  form,  its  walls  covered  with 
sculpture,  with  a  broatj  sitone  bench  running  round  it,  is  called  the  durbar: 
the  bishop  tmppoaes  it  to  have  been  a  school.     The  largest  and  most  re- 
markable is  a  Buddhic  temple  of  great  beauty  and  majesty,  which,  even  in 
it»  present  state,  he  remarks,  would  make  a  very  stately  and  convenient 
place  of  woi-ship.     **  It  is  entered  through  a  fine  and  lofty  portico,  having 
on  its  front,  but  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  a  high,  detached,  octagonal  pillair» 
surmounted  by  three  lions  seated  back  to  back.     On  each  side  of  the  por- 
tico is  a  colossal  statue  of  Boodh  with  his  hanrls  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction ;  and  the  screen  which  separates  the  vestibule  from  the  temple, 
is  covered,  immediately  above  the  dodo,  with  a  row  of  male   aud  female 
figures,  carved  with  considerable  spirit,  and  apparently  representing  dancerV' 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  door,  and,  above  it,  three  windows  contained  in  a 
semicircular  arch  ;  so  like  those  which  ai'e  seen  over  the  entrance  of  Italian 
churches,  that  1  fully  supposed  them  to  be  an  addition  to  the  original  plan 
by  tho  Portuguese,  (who  are  said,  I  know  not   on  what  ground,  to  have 
used  this  cave  as  a  church,)  till  I  found  a  similar  and  still  more  striking 
\*^ndow  of  the  same  kind  in  the  great  cave  of  Carlee.     Within,  the  apart- 
ment is,  1  should  conceive,  50  feet  long  by  20 ;  an  oblong  square  ternn- 
nated  by  a  semicircle,  aud  surrounded,  on  every  side  but  that  of  the  en^ 
trajjccj  with  a  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillws.     Of  these,  the  12  ou  emA 
side  nearest  the  entrance,  are  ornamented  with  caived  bases  and  capitals  in 
the  style  usual  in  Indian  temples;  the  rest  are  unfinished.     In  the  centre 
of  tlie  semicircle,  and  with  a  free  walk  all  round,  is  a  mass  of  rock  lefi 
solid,  but  carved  externally  tike  a  tlome,  so  aw  to  bear  a  strongs  general 
likeness  to  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  as  it  is  now  chiseled  away  and  enclosed 
in  St  Helen's  church  at  Jerusalem.     On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  ^qiread* 
ing  onianieut  like  the  ca[nial  of  a  column,  apparently  intended  to  tnipport 
Bomethiug ;  ami  1  was  afterwards  i<>ld  nt  Carlee,  where  such  an  ornam< 
but  of  greater  size,  is  aUo  found,  that  a  large  gilt  umbrella  used  to  aj 
from  it.     This  solid  dome  appear*  to  be  the  usual  symbol  of  Bud( 
adorafioa,  and,  with  ila  umWeWa  oTi\ttmft\i\,  tna.^  b«  uaoed  in  the  Sfioo- 
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matloo  of  IVi(u,  and  other  roore  remote  ©trtictures  of  the  same  faith.  The 
ceiling  of  this  cave  in  arched  (coved)  Reniicircularly,  and  omameiited,  in  a 
very  sm^uUir  niamincr^  with  slentler  ribs  of  teak  wood,  of  the  satne  carve 
with  tfie  roof,  and  disposed  as  if  Riipporting  it ;  which»  bow«ver,  it  does 
ijot  requiri?.  Their  use  raay  have  heeii  to  hang^  lamps  or  flowers  frora^  in 
Rolemn  rejoicings.  They  cannot  be  very  old.  On  one  of  the  pillai"^  of 
llie  porticti  is  an  inscription  in  a  character  dift'erent  !»oth  from  the  Nagree 
and  thv  papular  running  hand  which  prevails  with  the  MahrattAfl."  The 
innumerahle  cavea  formed  in  every  part  of  tlie  hilU  are  square  and  flat- 
roofpd.  '*  The  whole  appearance  of  this  excavated  mountain/'  says  Mr 
Forhen,  **  indicates  it  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides,  capable 
of  containing  many  thousand  inhahitants :  tfie  largest  temple  waa  douhtleee 
their  prinripal  place  of  worahtp.*'  **  It  is  not  only  the  numerous  caves/' 
says  lord  Valentia,  "  that  give  an  idea  of  what  the  population  of  this  bar- 
ren rock  must  once  have  bcRn,  hot  the  tank?*,  the  terraces,  and  the  flights 
of  ste[H  which  lead  from  one  part  to  another.  Yet  now^  not  a  human 
footHtep  i»  to  be  heard,  except  when  the  curiosity  of  a  traveller  leads  him 
to  pny  a  hasty  visit  to  the  ruined  habitations  of  those  whose  very  name  ha« 
pa^seil  away,  and  whose  cultivated  fielda  are  become  an  almost  impa^s^ahle 
jungle,  the  haunt  of  tiger*j  and  the  seat  of  pestilence  and  desolation/' 

7th.  Beedak.]  Thi.s  province  is  about  140  miles  inlength  and  70  in  breadth. 
Its  boundaries  are  Bejapoor  and  Arungabad  on  the  W. ;  Arungabad  and 
Berar  on  the  N. ;  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad  on  the  E. ;  and  Hyderabad 
on  the  S.  The  Godavery,  and  its  branch,  the  Manjera,  nit?  the  pritrcipal 
rivers.  It  ia  represented  oa  being  a  very  fertile  country ;  hut  the  recent 
state  of  it  m  not  much  known.  Since  1717  it  has  belonged  entirely  to 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad. 

8tb,  Hyderabad.]  Hyderabad  occupies  a  table-land  of  considerable 
elevation  between  the  CJothivery  mnl  Krirthna,  U>  both  of  which  rivers  it 
extendi.  It  Iibh  Ariin|;abad  and  Bepdar  on  the  W.»  and  Guodwana  on  the 
E.  Tlie  most  reuinrkable  feature  of  Jiyderaba<i  is  the  want  of  rivers. 
Those  that  rise  in  the  province  are  seasonal  torrents  rather  than  rivers. 
The  Boil,  however,  ia  said  to  be  fertile ;  anil  the  proofs  of  it.s  former  popu- 
lation and  productiveness  are  found  in  the  remains  of  villages  and  tanks 
now  bid  in  extensive  jungles*  The  m»»st  <lreary  district  of  the  country  is 
that  which  stretchea  from  the  city  of  Hyderabad  southward  to  the  KriMlma; 
and  yet  it  is  tlier<;  that  the  veaiigea  of  a  former  popuhition  are  the  inosl 
uumeroua.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  baa  a  population  of  about  120,000 
souls ;  but  contains  nothinif  remarkable.  The  Golconda  district  of  this 
province  baa  l:>een  much  famed,  at  least  by  poet!^,  for  its  diamonds ;  and 
the  strong  fort  of  liolconda  was  once  tfie  principal  diamond-mart  in 
Southern  India;  but  the  country  itself  does  not  possesa  a  single  diamond- 
mine.  Its  geological  structure  is  g^innite  and  syenitet  which  never  contain 
diamonds. 

9th,  Bejapoor-]  This  is  a  large  province,  occupying  the  S.W.  of  the 
DeccAiit  and  extending  eaatwards*  from  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  nea  to 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  peninsnla.  The  Beemah  separates  it  from  Au- 
ningabad  and  Hyderabad  on  the  N,  and  N.E.,  for  abno»t  its  whole  length 
from  the  WeHtera  Ghauts  to  its  junction  with  the  Krishna.  The  Toom- 
budra  branch  of  the  Krishjia,  and  its  western  branch,  the  Wurda,  fonu  its 
S.E.  boundary.  Between  the  sunimits  of  the  Gliauts  and  the  Arabian  sea 
it  ia  bounded  by  the  coaat-diatrict  of  Cauara,  while  its  northern  boundarv 
ou  liie  coast  ia  Coucan.    The  wesieni  part  of  Beja\MH>v  \»  n^vRraVsit^N  \\^^^ 
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and  presents  a  iiuinlun-  (if  those  insulated  rork-furts  called  drools.  The 
noblest  remains  of  Mai  i«  aimed  an  art  in  the  S,  of  India  are  the  ruins  of  the  city 
uf  Bejapoov,  Htyled  hy  8jr  Jarnt-a  MaciitlOHh  *  the  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan.' 
**  As  the  traveller  tt|»proai;hefi  the  city  from  the  uonh," — sayft  a  writer  in 
the  '  Bomhay  Transactions,'—''  the  great  doiiite  of  Maliome(l  shah's  toinh 
13  diacerned  from  the  villiigt*  of  Kunnoor,  14  nules*  distHnt.  A  nearer  Fieur 
(^vea  the  idea  wf  a  splendid  and  populous  metropolis,  from  the  iunumer* 
able  domes,  and  spircB,  and  buildings,  which  meet  the  eye ;  and  tliough 
the  road  up  to  the  wall  leads  through  ruins,  die  illusion  of  a  tolerably 
well-inhtthtied  capital  ia  still  preserved  by  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  guns 
mounted  on  the  works,  and  the  giiarda  stationed  at  the  ^les.  On  enter- 
ing, the  illusion,  vaaiHhes,  and  the  most  melancholy  contrast  is  exhibited 
between  the  number  and  admirable  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  to  tfrie 
memory  of  the  dea<l,  and  the  totd.  destruction  of  those  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  swarming  population.  Jungle  has  whot  up  tmd  partly  obliterated 
Mtreeta  which  were  once  thronged  with  a  busy  people  in  pursuit  of  their 
various  avocations ;  and  the  visiter  may  now  lose  himself  in  the  solitude  of 
niinsj.  where  crowds  were  formerly  the  only  impedimenta  to  a  free  pas- 
t»ajge.  The  foundation  of  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty  dates  from  the  tirst  year 
of  the  16lh  century;  and  the  last  of  the  Bejapoor  sovereigns  waa  subju- 
gated by  Aurungxehe,  A,D.  1685.  Within  these  200  years,  therefore, 
were  finished  the  costly  and  atupemlous  structures  which  cover  many  miles 
of  country.  The  city  walls  extend  between  six  and  seven  miles,  au<l, 
though  decayed  tn  many  places,  there  doe*  nut  appear  a  complete  breach 
in  any  part.  The  most  conapicuous  object  within  the  fort,  is  the  JfaA*- 
bara  or  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahommed  Shah,  which  was  42  years  in 
building.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  brick  and  chunam,  150 
feet  square,  and,  including  the  dome,  150  feet  high.  The  dome  itself  is 
only  10  feet  less  in  diameter  than  the  cupola  of  St  Peter  »,  and  its  peq>eu- 
dicular  height  is  65  feet.  A  circular  ledge  projects  from  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  circumference,  which  is  so  ingeniously  laid  upon  supports  inclin- 
ing inwards  to  the  side  walls  in  graceful  curves^  that  it  does  not  apparently 
diminisb  the  width  of  the  room,  but  is  rather  nn  oniament  to  it.  "  It  can- 
not be  called  a  cornice,  but  affords  the  same  relief  and  effect"  The  ecJio 
here,  as  in  the  whiype ring-gallery  at  8t  Paul's,  is  so  perfect,  that  the  visiter 
is  ready  to  fancy  it  the  voice  of  another  person  mimicking  him.  At  the 
four  corners  of  the  tomb  are  octagonal  minarets,  about  140  feet  in  height. 
The  general  style  of  the  tomb  is  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and  its  constmc- 
tion  does  equal  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  munitieence  of 
ita  projector.  The  style  of  the  adjoining  mosque  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  mausoleum.  The  Jiwiuui-Mesjeed  consists  of  a  lai'ge  but  light  dome, 
rising  to  the  height  of  140  feel,  resting  upon  parallel  rows  of  lofty  arches. 
The  unfinished  mausoleum  of  AH  Adil  Shah  is  also  a  grand  object,  re«em- 
bling,  at  a  distance,  a  splendid  gothic  structure  in  ruins.  All  the  buildings 
within  the  citadel  are  in  ruins,  except  a  beautiful  litth*  mo«que,  the  interior 
of  which  ia  of  finely  polished  black  granite.  Outside  of  the  fort,  the 
Makbara  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  II.  is  the  most  conspicuous  building.  *'  On 
the  outside  of  the  body  of  the  mausoleum,  the  walls  are  cai'ved  into  Ara- 
Hc  inscriptions,  sculptured  with  great  skill,  and  disposed  in  every  variety 
of  ornament*  The  gilding  and  enamel  are,  however,  entirely  defaced,  ex- 
cepting in  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  sides,  where  itH  remains  give  a  fauil 
idea  of  its  former  lustre.  A  person  looking  at  the  illuminated  page  of  a 
benntifa!  orienfaf  mantiJ^cript,  magnifying  this,  and  fancying  it  to  be  repre- 
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sented  by  sculpture,  painting,  and  gilding  on  the  face  of  a  wall  of  black 
g^-anite,  will  liaye  Bomo  conception  of  the  labour,  akill,  and  brilliancy  of 
thiA  work.  The  wImjIb  of  tfie  komn  is  said  to  be  farved  on  the  four  sides 
of  tliis  ele^nt  stnicture,  in  whicli  the  utmost  art  and  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sculptor  have  combined  to  produce  the  richest  effect/' 

Goa.2  ^  finial!  sea-port,  called  New  GoOj  is  the  present  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Beja- 
poor,  2^0  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bombay.  The  old  city,  now  deserted,  eitcept 
by  priests,  is  about  eight  miles  up  the  river.  It  is  a  "  city  of  churches ; 
and  the  wealth  of  provinces,"  Dr  Buchanan  says,  "  seems  to  have  heeii  ex- 
pendeil  in  their  erection.  The  ancient  epecimens  of  architecture  at  this 
place,  far  excel  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in  motlem  limes  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East,  both  in  grandeur  and  in  taste.  The  chapel  of  the 
palace  is  built  after  tlie  plan  of  8t  Peter's  at  Rome,  an4l  is  said  to  be  an 
accurate  nmdel  of  that  pai*agon  of  architecture.  The  church  of  St  Donji- 
iiick  is  decorated  with  paintings  of  Italian  masters.  St  Francis  Xavier 
lies  enshrined  in  a  monument  of  exquisite  art ;  and  his  coffin  is  encliased 
with  silver  and  precious  stones.  Tlie  cathe^lral  is  worthy  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Augustiniana 
is  a  nuble  pile  of  huihliiig^  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  hat  a  magnilacent 
appearance  from  afar/'  "  I  went  down  to  the  cathednail/'  says  the  author 
of  Sketches  of  India ;  **  there  were  ten  canons  in  their  stalls ;  the  dean 
officiated ;  tlie  sacristans^  the  vergers,  and  the  choristei-s,  all  in  their 
appointed  places.  As  for  congregation,  there  was  only  one  person  present, 
an  elderly  Portuguese  geiitlenian,  besides  four  stout  African  slaves,  the 
bearei*s  of  the  dean's  mancheela  (litter).  You  may  enter  seven  large 
churtrhes  within  a  two  miles'  walk.  The  black  robe,  the  w'riite  robe,  the 
brown ;  the  cowl  ami  tlie  scull-cap ;  the  silk  cassock,  the  laced  surplice, 
the  red  scarf,  tlie  glittering  vestments ;  you  may  see  them  all  Pastors 
abound  ;  but  where  are  the  lllucks  ?  I  found  in  one,  about  fifty  Indian* 
born  Portuguese ;  in  another,  a  few  common  black  Christians,  with  heads 
and  crosses.  Goa  the  golden  exists  no  more,  (foa,  where  the  aged  De 
Gama  closed  his  glorious  life ;  where  the  immortal  Camoens  sung  and  suf- 
fered. It  is  now  but  a  vast  and  grassy  tomb.  And  it  seems  as  if  iti 
thin  and  gloomy  population  of  priests  and  friars  were  spared  only  to  chaunt 
requiems  for  its  departeil  souls."  Goa  was  taken  from  the  Hindoo  mjnhs 
I  of  Bijanagui'  by  the  Bhamanee  Mahommedan  sovereign  of  the  Deccan, 
about  A.D.  1469;  and  in  1510,  was  captured  by  Albuquerque.  Including 
the  islands,  the  Portuguese  still  possess  territory  iit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goa,  40  miles  in  length  by  20  m  breadth. 


CHAP.  X— THE  PENINSULA. 

As  the  Krishna,  with  its  branches,  the  Toombudra  and  the  Wurda,  form  a 
cojnplete  line  reaching  from  the  eastern  shore  to  nearly  the  western,  they 
form  a  very  cleai'  and  convenient  division  between  the  Deccan  and  the  8. 
of  India.  This  line,  however,  being  taken  flirectly  along  the  Krishna,  in- 
cludes the  southern  part  of  the  piovuice  of  Bcjapour.  The  length  of  this 
part  of  India  along  the  W.  coast,  which  is  its  largest  side,  is  about  000 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600.  The  surface  of  the  table-hind,  or 
Hulaghmdy  is  tlivei'sified  with  hills,  valleys,  and  plains ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  about  one  mde  above  the  level  of  the  wea,     Ttve  %Iva>£^s^^  «tk. 
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the  other  hand,  are  very  low.  The  divisiom  are  :  the  Carnatic,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Tra^^ancore  and  Cochin,  the  diHliiota  of  Malabar  and  Caimm, 
and  the  Balaghaut  and  Mysore^  The  rajahs  of  Mysore,  Travancore,  and 
Cochinj  collect  tlieir  own  rereimes,  and  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  Bove- 
reign  power ;  but  tliey  are  subordinate  to  British  power,  and  furnish  large 
annual  contnbutionH,  The  rent  of  ibis  extensive  region  k  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  fjovemor  and  council  at  Madras. 

Ist.  The  Carnatic]  This  large  province,  comprehending  the  fortaer 
doDiinions  and  dependencias  of  the  Arcot  nabobs,  extends  from  the  8th  to 
the  IGtfi  northern  parallel.  From  the  smalt  river  Gunde^^tnaf  at  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Circars,  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  has  an  extent  of 
about  560  mile*,  with  an  avenige  breadth  of  75,  It  h  divided  into  North- 
f^rtij  Ccnlraif  and  Souikern  CurncUic*  The  noribem  division  extends 
from  the  Gundigama  to  the  Pennar  river;  the  central  from  the  Penuar  to 
the  Coleroun  river ;  and  the  southern  from  the  Coleroon  to  Cape  Comorin. 
The  vast  height  and  extent  of  the  Ghautij  also  occasion  the  division  of  thi«i 
country  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic,  The  soil  of  the  Carnatic 
near  the  sea  is  conipoited  of  sand  and  loam  ;  the  inland  part^  present  hills 
of  syenite,  and  the  whole  noW  of  the  province  appears  to  consist  of  tiie 
debriii  of  disintegrated  syenite  mountains.  Salt  aboiindii  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts near  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  E.  si<Je  of  the  mountains  toward;) 
Cape  Comorin  is  peculiar,  both  in  its  climate  aud  sceneiy.  The  former  is 
nrild,  Ernd  to  Europeans  exceedingly  agi'eeable ;  and  the  latter  ia  highly 
pjctureifjne  and  beautifuL  Few  di-Htricta  can  exhibit  so  inauy  large  temple:! 
and  other  public  monuments  o(  former  wealth  and  civilijstttiou  as  the  Car- 
natic. The  great  maa*  of  the  population  profess*  the  Hindoo  Brahnoinic-al 
relt^on.  The  fir^sit  eruption  of  the  Mahommedans  into  the  Carnatic  was 
in  !310,  but  actual  posisei^sion  wa-*  not  taken  until  Aumngzebe's  reign. 
The  subsequent  fortune??  of  this  province  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  French  and  Engli-nh  East  India  companies.  In  180 J,  the  whole  of 
tfje  possessions  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  with  the  exception  of  a  email 
portion  reserved  by  him  as  househoid  lands,  were  transfeixed  to  the  British 
government  by  treaty.  In  this  treaty  the  nabob  reserved  lo  Inm&elf  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  between  two  and  three  lack^  of  pagodas,  the  British 
undert4iking  to  support  an  efficient  civil  and  military  establishment,  and  to 
Uiveatlgate  and  adjust  the  real  and  tictidous  claims  against  his  estate,  fur 
the  li(|oidation  of  which  a  fund,  amounting  to  340,000  pagodas  annually, 
was  aiipropriated.  CommisHionera  at  home  and  abroad,  with  adequate 
establishments,  were  in  consequence  appointed ;  and  the  Carnatic  de 
have  been  under  Hcrutiny  ever  einco  1805.  The  principal  towoa 
Tanjorej  Triehinopol^y  Maduray  Tranquebari  Nfgapaktmf  and  Ndgo 
in  the  Southern  Carnatic ;  Velhrej  Pulicalj  Pondieheriy,  Arcot^  and  Ma- 
drasj  in  the  Central  Carnatic ;  and  Angole  and  Saumgaun^  in  the  North- 
ern Carnatic* 

Tanjore*^  TanjorCi  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same  namei 
is  situated  in  iO*  42'  N.  lat.  and  79"  11'  E,  long.*  ^Oo  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Madras.  Its  present  rajah  was  educated  by  the  venerable  Schwartz,  and 
has  proved  himself  in  many  respects  the  worthy  pupil  of  such  a  tutor. 
lie  hris  put  up  a  colossal  mai'ble  statue  of  bimnelf  by  Flaxman  in  one  of 
his  hiilU  of  audience;  and  has  raised  another  monument^  from  the  same 
distinguished  cbisL-l,  in  the  mission  church,  to  the  memory  of  bis  tutor. 
The  Brahmins  are  the  chief  landholders  and  cultivators  in  tliis  district ;  and 
the  coinpany^s  governmenti  witli  that  spurious  liberality,  whktfa  haa  too 
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often  ilmtinprinshed  it,  not  only  itirlultjea  and  protects  their  idolatry,  wliile 
it  tliscoumg-ert  to  the  utmrist  the  propagation  i>f  CJiristiauity,  but  even 
miikf?9  ail  annunl  ir\nrtl  of  45,000  pntrntla.*  for  tlie  support  of  tliii  powrer 
It^rnplea  !  '^  Will  it  be  b^^lieired,"  says  bishop  Heber,  **  that,  whWe  the 
rafnh  kept  his  dominions,  Christiarif^  \v<*re  eligible  to  all  the  oftices  of  thw 
state  ;  whilt!  now,  there  is  an  order  of  t^ovwnment  against  their  beiu^  ad- 
mitted to  any  employin(»nt !  !  Surely,"  adds  the  hLsIiop,  with  well-founded 
astonish mpiit,  "  we  are,  hi  matters  of  religion,  the  most  lukewarm  and 
cowardly  pe(»p!e  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !" 

Madura J^  Madm-a  i.i  an  ancient  city,  ISO  miles!  N.E.  from  Cape  Co- 
morin.  Its  population  iiv  1812  amouiued  to  20,0(J9  souls.  Its  principal 
remainB  have  been  tlelineated  by  Daniell,  and  comprise  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  spncimensi  of  Hindoo  architecture  now  extant. 

Tranqtifharr\  The  town  of  Tranqnebar  is  145  mile^  S.W.  from  Madras. 
The  territory  attached  to  this  Danish  settleinent  is  about  five  mile**  lonur,  by 
three  broad  ;  and  the  population  in  lSl>9  amounted  to  10,679  souk.  It 
was  taken  by  the  BrittHJi  <lanng  ifie  war,  hut  restored  in  ii^I4;  and  hm 
since  greatly  itnproveil  in  coniinerce  and  population. 

Madras.j  MaiJra.s,  or  Fort  St.  Geoi**p^^,  tbe  principal  settlement  of 
the  British  on  the  roast  of  Coromandeh  U  situated  in  13'^  5'  N.  lat.,  and 
80"  21'  E.  long,,  770  mile^  from  Bond>ay,  and  1,030  miles  S.W,  of  Cal- 
cutta, It  first  came  into  the  power  of  the  Brittsfi  in  1639.  The  fortress 
is  reu:ular,  and  of  great  sti*eiigtli,  hat  tfie  sea  in  tlie  neighbonrhood  has  no 
har!>our.  A  hij^h  surf  on  every  part  of  the  coast  i"eniler«  landing  extremely 
<Iangerous.  The  town,  included  witliin  the  fortress,  baa  many  spacious 
streets,  and  presents,  from  the  sea,  an  elegant  pi-ospect ;  the  houses  being 
built  of  a  kind  of  stucco,  railed  c/ittttnm,  capable  of  a  polinb  little  inferior 
to  that  of  marble.  "  Tfie  approach  to  Madras,  from  the  sea/'  says  Hodges, 
**  offers  to  the  eye  an  ajjpeamnce  similar  lo  wliat  we  may  conceive  of  a 
Grecian  city  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  The  clpar,  blue,  cb^jdless  sky,  the 
polished,  white  buildings,  tl*e  bright,  sandy  heaclt,  and  the  dark  green  sea, 
present  a  coinbinutinn  totally  new  to  the  eye  of  an  ICnglisbman  jn*it  annved 
from  London,  who,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  rolling  ma^sea  of  clouds  float- 
ing in  a  damjj  atmosphere,  cannot  but  cunteniplate  the  difference  withdelight: 
and  the  eye  being  thus  gratified,  the  mind  soon  assumes  a  gay  and  tranquil 
Jiabit,  analogous  to  the  plea-iing  objects  with  which  it  is  surrouinlpd.  Some 
time  before  the  ship  arrives  at  her  anchoring  ground,  she  is  hailed  by  the 
boats  of  thu  country,  filled  with  people  of  business,  who  come  in  crowds 
on  board-  Tfiis  is  the  moment  in  which  an  European  feels  the  great 
ilistinction  between  Asia  and  hU  own  country.  The  rustling  of  fine  hin?n, 
and  the  general  hum  of  unusual  convers»ation,  presentH  to  lii*  mind,  for  a 
moment,  the  idea  of  an  assembly  of  females.  When  he  ascends  upon  the 
deck,  he  is  struck  with  the  long  musliu  dresses,  and  black  faces  adorned 
with  very  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  white  turbans.  The  first  salutation  be 
receives  from  these  strange r>i,  is  by  bending  their  bodies  very  low,  touching 
the  deck  with  tlie  back  of  their  hand,  and  the  forehead  three  times.  The 
natives  first  seen  in  Itnlia  by  the  European  voyager  are  Hindoos,  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  In  thir?i  paitof  India  they  are  delicately 
framed;  thi-ir  hands,  in  particular,  are  more  like  those  of  tender  fema!e», 
and  do  not  aj>pcar  to  be  what  is  considered  a  proper  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  pei*son,  which  is  usually  above  the  middle  «?ize.  Correspondent  to 
tliis  delicacy  of  appearance,  are  their  manners ;  mild,  tranquil,  and  sedu- 
lously attentive;  in  this  lost  tespecl  they  are  iudee\.\  v'ft\ftaxV.«i\^^,  V!i&  ^\w^ 
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never  bierrupt  any  peri^on  who  is  Bpeaking^  but  wait  patiently  till  he  iiaa 
crmcliiiled,  and  then  anawer  with  the  greatest  respect  and  compoaure.  From 
tlie  ship  the  Btraiiger  in  conveyed  on  shore  in  a  boat  of  the  country,  called  a 
Mansoolah  boat ;  a  work  of  carious  construction,  and  well  calculated  to 
elude  the  violent  shocks  of  the  surf,  tliat  breaks  here  with  great  violence ; 
they  are  formed  without  a  keek  flat-bottomed,  with  the  sides  rai«ie»l  high, 
Hewetl  together  with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  and  caulkf  d  with  the 
same  material ;  they  are  remarkably  light,  »nd  are  managed  with  great 
dexterity  hy  the  natives  ;  they  are  uHually  attended  with  two  kattcimarans 
(rafts),  paddled  hy  cme  man  each,  the  intention  of  which  is,  that  should  the 
boat  be  overset  by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  the  persons  m  it  may  he  pre- 
Bcrved.  The  boat  is  driven,  as  the  sailors  say,  high  ai»d  dry ;  ami  the  pas- 
sengers are  landed  on  a  line  sandy  beach,  and  iraraed  lately  enter  the  fort  of 
Madras.  The  appearance  of  the  natives  is  exceedingly  varied ;  some  are 
wholly  naked,  and  others  so  clothed,  that  nothing  hut  the  face  and  neck  is 
to  be  discovered  ■  besides  this,  the  European  Ls  sLi-uck  with  many  other 
objects,  such  as  women  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  on  palanquins  ;  and  men 
riding  on  horseback,  clothed  in  linen  dresses  like  women  ;  which,  with  the 
very  different  face  of  the  country  from  all  he  had  evereeenj  or  conceived  of, 
excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  surprise."  The  population,  In  1794,  was 
vaguely  estimated  at  300,000  aoula,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  more  accurate  computation  has  since  been  matle.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  secure  port,  the  commerce  of  Madras  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  style  of  living  among  the  Engfeh  at  Madi-as, 
Mrs  Graham  says,  baa  a  great  deal  more  of  external  elegance  than  at 
Bombay ;  hut  the  society  slie  found  ''  neither  better  nor  worse."  Mr 
Ilowtson  states,  that  the  Madm«  and  Bengal  officers  "  have  not  a  alngle 
trait  of  character  in  common.  They  are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  a  per- 
son who  had  seen  verj'  little  of  either  party,  could  easily  distinguish  tliem 
under  almost  any  circumstances.  The  Madras  people  are  indifferent  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  to  elegant  conveniencea,  and  sometimea  even  to  per- 
sonal comfort,  Tlwy  are  neither  iinlolent  nor  effeminate,  ant!  have  so  little 
dandyism  among  them,  tfiat  they  often  neglect  their  dreas,  and  look  rather 
unmilitary.  In  elegance  of  manners,  they  are  tlionght  to  be  inferior  to 
the  Bengal  and  Bombay  officers  j  and  they  patronise  some  unpleasant  ciia- 
torng  that  are  unknown  in  the  other  Presidencies.  They  are  said  to  love 
money  more  tbarj  other  Anglo-Indians  do ;  but  this  assertion  seems  to  be 
ill  founded,  most  of  them  being  very  poor  and  very  much  in  debt.  They 
combine  cleverness,  bravery,  and  activity,  in  their  military  character,  and 
are  supposed,  when  in  the  tiehl,  to  be  the  moat  efficient  part  of  the  Indian 
army." 

Pondicketrifr\  PondicheiTy,  the  principal  French  settlement  in  India,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Carnatic.  It  is  85  miles  S. 
t»f  Madras,  and  about  20  or  25  days'  sail  frcnn  the  Isle  of  France*  It  has 
no  ports  properiy  so  called,  but  good  roads.  It  wan  strongly  fortified, 
but  h  now  much  declined.  The  streets  are  regularly  built,  and  the  Moorish 
»nd  Alalabar  quarter  planted  with  trees  It  has  frequently  been  taken  by 
the  Briti»ih.  Its  station  is  important,  as  affording  an  easy  communicatiou 
witli  the  Dutch  ports,  and  commanding  access  to  Ma^lras  and  Bengal,  The 
population,  in  1802,  was  25,000.  By  treaty,  the  French  ai^e  dehaiTed  from 
restoring  the  fortifications  of  Ponrliclieny,  or  retaining  any  force  here, 

2d.  Travancore.]  '*  The  instant,"  says  the  author 'of  the  Picture  of 
hidih,  '•  tfjat  Cape  Comorin  is  doubled  towards  the  W.,  the  appearance  of  the 
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coifft  and  the  country  unilerg'oea  a  remarkable  chiiuge  for  the  better.  There 
ia  no  more  a  long  dull  line  of  beach,  with  the  eternal  roll  and  roar  of  its 
aurf ;  no  more  a  soil  of  rotting  rocks  and  valine  impregnations;  no  more  an 
atniospiiere  caustic  with  muriatic  gas ;  no  more  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ap- 
pearing like  t!ie  highways  of  England  during  a  hot  and  dry  Bummer  ;  no 
more  plains  of  thirsty  *andj  and  mountains  fonned  of  naked  and  crumbling 
rock ;  all  is  fresh,  and  green,  and  smiling,  and  fragrant*  The  monntains 
are  crowned  with  forests^  producing  spices  and  aromatic  guras.  The  wooda 
in  the  hollows  abound  with  elephants,  tigers,  and  buffaloes ;  and  they 
ewann  with  apes  and  monkeys,  many  of  which  congregate  in  herds  made 
up  of  smaller  divisions.  The  open  part  of  the  country  is  finely  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale  ;  and  water  is  so  abundant  at  all  seasons,  that  there  is  no 
nee^l  of  tanks  and  artificlil  courses.  Travancore  is  the  aouthniost  portion 
of  this  delightful  country*  and  probably  among  the  beat  parts  of  it ;  and 
there  are  few  districts,  of  the  same  extent,  that  liave  so  many  natural  ad- 
vantages  combined.  It  is,  however,  a  rery  small  country,  being  only  about 
140  miles  in  length,  and  40  on  an  average  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea* 
The  dry  and  wet  cultivation  ai^  pursued  with  equal  advantage  upon  the 
soils  that  are  adapted  to  them* 

3d.  Cochin.]  This  small  principality  has  the  Malabar  province  on  the 
N. ;  Diudigul  on  the  E. ;  Travancore  on  the  S, ;  an*!  the  sea  on  the  W,  A 
section  of  it  is  attached  to  the  district  of  Malabar,  and  governed  by  the 
British  code  of  Indian  laws  ;  the  residue  is  under  the  independent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  rajah.  The  name  of  this  district  signifies  *  a  morass,'  and  is  de- 
rived irom  the  nature  of  tlio  coast,  the  greater  pai't  of  which  is  occupied  by 
small  islands,  sandbanks,  lagoons,  and  salt  marshes ;  but  the  country  within 
these  is  fertile. 

4th,  Malabar. J  The  term  Malabar  is  often  applied  to  thewliole  tract 
of  country  extending  along  the  western  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Co- 
niorin — a  tract  which  in  Hindoo  geographical  systems  is  denominated 
Kerala,  "  In  the  British  province  of  Malabar,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Picture  of  India,  "  the  character  of  the  country  changes  a  little  ;  and  nar- 
row as  the  district  is,  from  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  there  are 
three  distinct  hinds  of  soil— the  coast,  the  hills,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Ghauts,  The  coast  which  extends,  in  all,  about  200  miles  from  S.  to  N., 
consists  of  a  sandy  and  barren  margin,  very  much  broken  by  lagoons  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  but  liaving  in  general  a  width  of  about  three  nules.  In 
most  places  this  sandy  soil  rises  into  hillocks  or  downs ;  and  the  inner 
one  are  remarkably  protluctive  in  cocoa  palms.  The  second  district  con- 
bists  of  tow  hills,  of  which  the  tops  are  in  general  flat,  the  sides  rather 
steep,  and  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  separated  are  deep  and  narrow. 
Small  wtrearas,  of  which  the  courses  are  in  general  very  short j  run  through 
these  deep  valleys,  from  the  Ghauts.  At  some  places  these  fall  into  the 
inlets ;  but  the  course  of  others  is  interrupted  by  the  sandy  shores,  and, 
during  the  rain  they  are  thus  dammed  up,  and  flood  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valleys.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  among  those  low  hills,  are  re- 
markably fertile,  and  so  are  some  of  the  slopes,  which  are  cultivated  in  ter- 
races, after  the  Chinese  method.  Rice  is  the  principle  produce  of  the  low 
and  flooded  lands,  and  two  or  sometimes  three  crops  are  obtained  in  the 
year  ;  but  the  crops  are  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  in  many  parts  of  India,  as 
the  soil  though  sharp  and  fertile,  contains  too  much  sand  for  being  strong 
or  rich.  On  the  <lrier  parts  pepper  is  cultivated  to  a  great  eKtv»wlL%  «ev\ 
though  the  productions  be  very  varied,  nc«j  coco?k,-Tva\a>  «a^  ^^\^^ -v '^'a^ 
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he  considered  a**  llie  prevailini?  onns.  T!ie  slopes  of  the  Ghauts  are  of  a 
bolder  diaractcr ;  and  are  cluffly  valuable  for  their  foreata — the  teak  of 
Malabar  being  of  peculiar  excellooce."  lo  Malabar  and  Canara,  except  on 
tbfi  sea-coast,  the  inhabitants  seldom  r*^ide  together  in  any  considerable 
nurabeM.  The  villagfes  are  the  neatest  in  India,  and  much  embellished  by 
the  beauty  and  elegant  dreaa  of  the  Brahrainy  girla*  AlinoBt  the  whole 
land  of  Malabar,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  m  private  property,  and  held 
by  a  tentire  clearly  conveying  the  real  property  of  the  lands  to  individual 
landlords,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  aelling,  mortgaging,  leasing,  bequeath- 
ing, or  otherwise  dispoRing  of  ihem.  The  existence  of  private  property  in 
tfie  sod,  perfectly  independent  of  control  and  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  was  first  discoveretl  in  this  province  by  the  British  authori- 
ties shortly  after  its  cension  by  Tippoo,  in  1792.  The  same  or  erimilar  righte 
were  afterwaids  traced  in  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  Canara,  and  other  provinces 
-where  the  MuBSnlman  power  had  not  wholly  obscured  or  extinguished  them. 
This  right  is  denominated  in  the  Sanscrit  language  swastrum  or  6hogam: 
and  in  the  PersiaTi  or  Arabic,  rneeras.  i 

5tli.  Canara.]  Canai-a  liea  to  the  N.  of  Malabar,  and  is  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  W,  €oast  of  India  Honth  of  the  Krishna.  It  is  bounde<)  on  the 
N.  towards  the  sea  by  the  tiinall  decayed  Portuguese  aettlement  of  Goa, 
and  beyond  that  by  Bejapoor,  The  mountains  and  Malabar  form  its  other 
!ancl-boundarie8>     It  is  a  ragged  and  but  partially  cultivated  district. 

6th,  Balaohaut,]  Though  this  name,  as  already  mentioned,  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  whole  country  above  the  pannes  of  the  mountains^  it  ia 
generally  applied  only  to  that  which  occupies  the  jiorthem  portion,  extend- 
ing across  the  whole  country  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  Ghauts,  and 
having  the  Krishna  and  the  Toombodra  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mysore  country 
on  the  S.  Tlie  general  slope  is  towards  the  N. ;  about  tfie  centre  of  the 
countiy,  where  the  Pennar  turnw  towards  the  E.,  there  is  a  plain  of  very 
considerable  extent,  reaching  from  that  river  to  the  Toomhudm,  The 
soil  iH  in  general  fertik** 

7th-  Mysoiie.]  This  country  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  table-land 
of  India  8.  of  the  Krishna.  Mucfi  of  it  is  overrun  by  jungles  which  have 
gained  on  the  traces  of  former  cultivation  during  tbono  desolating-  warn  lo 
which  this  country  waa  exposed  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  last  century. 
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Authorities.]  Asiatic  Annual  Register. — ^ Asiatic  Researches. — 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society, 
and  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society,-^Dr  Buchanans  Christian  Re- 
searches, 8vo.,  1811. —  Fraser's  Journal,  4to.,  182L>. — Wilkes'  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  3  vols.,  4to, — ^Sir  tJohn  Malcolm's  Memoir 
of  Central  India,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Lond.  1824 — MUls  History  of  British 
India,  6  vols.,  8vo.,  18-^6. — Sketches  of  India,  8vo.,  1826. — Hamilton's 
Eajst  India  Gazetteer,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Lond.,  i'&'ZH — Heber's  Narrative,  2 
vols.,  4to.  Lond.,  1828. — Sir  Thomas  Strange's  Hnidu  Law,  2  vols. 
8iro.    Lond.  1829.— Rickaids  India.  3  vob.  8vo.   London,  1830 
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CHAP.  L— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


We  are  now  al>out  to  describe  that  fair  and  fertile  portion  of  Asia  whicTi 
extends  between  llindoataTi  and  China,  or  from  t!ie  lonpitudp  of  92"  to 
108^'  E.,  and  from  the  latitude"  of  7^^  to  2^^  N.  ;  being  boiinde*!  by  Benf^al 
on  the  N-W. ;  by  Tiljet  and  Ansam  on  the  N.;  by  China  on  the  N.E, ; 
and  in  every  other  direction  by  the  ocean »  \nth  the  exception  of  tfic  nar- 
row iHthnnii.^  to  tlie  S.,  whicb  divides  it  from  tbe  Malayan  peniniiula. 

AViHic]  We  have  at  present  no  generic  name  in  universal  use  for  this 
region.  There  lias  been  a  want — as  is  remarked  by  Mak<?  Bmn^-*»f  ety- 
mological felicity  in  tin*  farmation  of  such  a»  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
It  La  often  called  The  Feniiuuh  beifond  the  Ganges^  hut  a  glance  at  the 
map  wil  show  that  it  ia  oven  less  entitled  to  he  called  a  peninsula  than 
the  Deccan  of  Iltndoi^tan.  Amon^  other  apfw^llations  also  in  use  are  the 
leas  exceptionable  ones  of  India  bei/ond  the  Ganges, — Exterior  India, — 
and  Further  India.  As  part  at  leaat  of  this  region  was  once  subject  to 
the  Chinei»e  goremment,  and  tm  the  inhabitantft  approximates  in  many  par- 
tScnlnn*  to  both  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos^  the  names  of  ludo-China  and 
Hindoo-China  have  likewise  been  proposed  for  tliiw  conntry  ;  while  Malte 
Brun  conceives  that  the  appellation  of  Chin-India  will  secure  the  aeqai- 
«rcence  of  philologicAl  and  ^eopraphical  criticism,  the  country  beinjr,  in 
his  opinion,  not  an  Intlo-China,  or  China  rp«emblinp  India,  but  a  Chinese 
India,  an  India  with  Chinese  features.  The  termi  flindtJO-China  and 
Hindoo-Chinese^  however,  have  obtained  sufficient  cuiTency  with  Bnti**h 
geographerH  at  least  to  warrant  onr  adoptinj?  ibeni  in  preference  to  tbe 
Chin-India  of  tbe  French  geographer,  or  any  other  of  the  different  appel> 
lations  we  have  now  apecified. 

Physical  Feahtres.^  The  whole  of  this  va^^t  region  may  be  descrilicd 
as  hot,  nioi^ft,  and  woody.  It  contains  at  h^'a^^t  6ve  great  alluvial  plains, 
not  inferior  in  extent  or  fertility  to  those  of  Egypt  or  Bengal  ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  Is  covered  with  chains  of  mountains,  whicfi 
proceed  from  Tibet,  and  run  southwarcb  in  directions  parallel  to  each 
other.  These  naountaios  are  deeply  wooded,  uncultiraled,  and  very  par- 
tially inhabited. 

Cftaracler  of  the  Vegetation,']  TJie  joint  operation  of  the  great  b«at 
and  humidity  imparts  to  the  vegetation  of  this  region  a  character  of  ainga- 
lar  vigour  and  magnificence.  '*  The  contrasts  of  barrenne-ns  and  fertility," 
uaya  Malte  Brun^  '*  are  here  marked  in  the  most  striking  manner.  A 
burning  tiun  reduces  to  tbe  state  of  a  light  powder,  or  to  that  of  a  crust 
lurd  a»  rock,  tboMO  eoil»  on  which  the  rain-water  does  not  fall  in  the  requi- 
site abundance,  or  remain  sufficiently  long.  But  along  the  m«s^g>.YA  t^^^Swa 
riven*,  and  on  tbe  sides  oi  the  mountaiivSj  an  (?letti?iXvet^ut<fe*vaA^»si  isa^o. 
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nf  peculiar  g^ndeur  frotn  towering  tops  and  extendefl  foliage,  cbaraete^H 
the  mighty  trees  of  those  climates,  in  comparison  with  which  the  *  king^B 
our  forests  *  dwindle  to  the  rank  of  humble  vBssak.  These  giants  of  tne 
Tegetalile  creation  nre  surrounded  by  shrubs  aiid  hprbs  which  exhibit^  in 
their  flowers  and  fruita»  fornix  the  most  eingular  and  diversified,  and  colaun 
the  most  vivid,  while  they  dispense  flavours  and  odoure  the  most  deltcioM. 
Two  of  those  which  add  dignity  to  the  forests,  are  the  ABex^lunt  vervm, 
or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal-wood,  which  are  used  as  perfumes  in 
all  the  palaces  of  the  East.  The  teak  of  this  country  surpasses  the  Eng- 
lish oak  for  durability  in  ship-buildinx-  Ttie  iron-tree  ia  quita  common. 
The  true  ebony  ia  indipenoaa  in  Cochin-China.  In  every  district  we  find 
the  sycamore,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the  banana,  the  latter  of  which,  by  the 
exuberance  of  ka  large  leaves  forms  a  grove  of  itself.  There  are  other 
trees  rivalling  these  in  beauty  or  in  slatelinesa  ;  such  are  the  Bignoniai, 
the  fan-palms,  the  Uaiophi/tlam  which  ^boots  up  higher  than  the  pine,  the 
Nauclea  orieniatis^  antl  the  Agaltocum  of  Cochin-China,  the  leaves  of 
which  display  a  rich  purple  on  their  inferior  surfaces.  Chin-India  b  siugn- 
larly  rich  in  aromatic  and  medicinal  species,  and  in  those  useful  in  the  arts^ 
Ginger  and  cardamoms  grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  are  culti- 
vated in  large  plantations,  lite  cinnamon-tree  grows  abundantly  on  both 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
nutmeg.  Turmeric  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tinst* 
and  season  their  rice  and  other  dishes.  Their  favourite  aromatics  are 
hotel-leaf,  the  fruit  of  the  long  popper,  and  black  pepper,  to  which  they 
add  three  or  four  species  resembling  long  pepper,  and  the  grains  of  the 
Fagara  piperala,  or  long  pepper  of  Japan.  Among  the  different  dye* 
stufls  are  distinguished  the  carmentine,  or  Jmlicia  tindoria,  which  alfonh 
a  beautiful  green  ;  three  species  of  rotfoc,  viz.  the  Morinda  umbellcUa,  car- 
thavius^  and  gamhogia^  all  of  which  are  yellow  dyes;  indigo;  the  twI 
wood  of  the  Lawsonia  spinosa  ;  and  sapan.  Tiie  bark  of  the  Rhizopk&ra 
gymnorhiza  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  TJie  gum-resin  called  dragon'* 
blood  seems  to  be  the  produce  of  more  than  one  plant,  among  wiiich  an? 
the  Brac(£fta  ferrea,  and  the  rotang,  natives  of  Cochin-China.  Aroon^ 
the  plants  subservient  to  industry,  we  shall  mention  the  Pimella  oleoai^ 
from  which  an  t^il  is  obtained  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Chi- 
nese vamisli ;  the  sumach  of  Java,  another  varnish  tree  ;  the  Croian  iacci- 
ferrumy  fi'om  which  is  obtained  the  valuable  red  lac,  the  produce  of  a  sort 
of  ant  which  nestles  on  it,  and  separates  this  gum  as  its  ordinary  food ;  and 
finally^  the  suet  tree,  the  Sebifera  glulinosa  of  Loureiro,  the  sapium  or 
GluUicr  porle-suifoi  Jussieu,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  stiiT  greaae, 
which  are  made  candles  of  an  elegant  appearance  but  unpleasant 
From  these  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  purposes,  jalap, 
mony,  the  bark  of  the  Nerium  atUhii/senlencumy  called  codogapala^  tl 
the  Laurus  culiban,  the  fruit  of  the  Slri^chnos^  uux  vomica^  cassia,  tami 
aloes,  camphor,  and  castor-oil  The  sugar-cane,  the  bamboo,  and  spike- 
nard, three  celebrated  plants  of  the  family  of  reeds,  are  found  in  all  tiietc 
countries  :  the  first  two  in  the  rich  marshes,  the  last  on  the  dry  hills.  TbB 
sweet  potato,  the  mehngena,  and  the  love-apple  ;  melons,  pumpkiiii, 
water-melons,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  nutritious  plants,  enrich  th> 
plains.  The  baiiaiuik,  the  cocoa,  and  the  sago-palm,  afford  a  moat  llbenl 
supply  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  fruits  they  have  a  great  yarietf. 
The  vine  grows  in  the  forests,  but  {«t  waivt  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  ©b* 
£0»ire  hetitf  its  fruit  is  luucU  luludut  \jo  \W\.  «&l  ^^uo^.   '^^  xBaki^-^^ 
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thb  disadvantage,  they  have  the  oraiif^e,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  the  delici- 
ous mango,  the  pine-apple^  the  litcfti — the  dimocttrptis  of  Laiivtnro  and  the 
euphoria  of  Jussieu — the  mangos  teen,  aiitl  a  multitude  of  odier  fruits  ttn- 
known  in  Europe.  We  may  alao  take  notice  of  the  PhijUodes  placcnlaria, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  wrapping  up  provisions,  in  order  to 
heighten  their  coloui'  and  improve  their  flavour,  and  are  al^«o  like  the  AinO' 
vmm  gaianga  mixed  with  the  fermented  Uquorj*  obtained  from  riee  and 
fioin  sugar. 

Animals.'j  In  this  region  the  camel  and  the  asa  are  never  seen,  the 
horse  rarely,  and  then  nothing  better  in  size  than  a  pony,  wnfit  for  useful 
labour  or  the  purposes  of  war.  The  ox  is  not  genentl,  the  stieep  i^  un- 
known, and  the  goat  in  not  frequent.  In  short  the  most  useful  and  farai* 
liar  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds  of  western  Asia  and  Europe,  give  place 
here  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  elephant,  the  Imil'alo,  and  the  hog. 
Efen  the  wild  quadrupeds  familiar  to  the  traveller  in  weateni  Auia,  dii>ap- 
pear  in  the  Hindoo-Chinese  eountries,  wheie  the  fox,  the  jackal,  the 
hyena,  the  wolf,  ihe  antelope,  and  ilje  hai-e  are  not  to  be  found.  Among 
ifae  wibl  inhabitants  of  the  forest  arc  the  single-horned  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  bear,  many  speciea  of  monkeys,  the  stag,  the  ort/x, 
the  slrepsiccrosy  the  civet  and  the  porcupine. 

Mincrais7\  The  Ilindoo^ChineHe  countries  differ  remarkably  from  Hin- 
dostan,  and  other  countries  which  they  resemble  in  fertility,  in  the  abun- 
daoce  and  variety  of  their  metalliferous  products* 

Inhabilants,^  I«i  stature,  the  race  of  men  iidiabiting  the  Hindoo-Chi- 
aeae  countries  is  shorter  than  the  Himloo,  the  Chinese,  or  the  European, 
but  geiieraHy  taller  than  the  Malayan.  Their  lower  limbs  are  well  form- 
ed, contrarj'^  to  what  obtains  among  the  ntitives  of  HindoHtan.  The  hands 
of  thia  race  are  Btout,  and  destitute  of  that  softness  mui  delicacy  which 
characterise  thos^e  of  the  Hintloo.  Their  {ternona  are  hale,  and  suilicient- 
ly  rohubt,  but  somewhat  squab,  and  without  grace  or  flexibility*  Their 
complexion  Lh  brown,  darker  by  some  sliadei*  than  that  of  the  Chinese,  but 
never  approaching  the  black  of  the  African  Negro,  or  even  of  the  Hindoo. 
The  face  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  European  or  the  weatera  Asiatic, 
the  features  never  being  bold,  prominent,  or  well  defined  ;  the  nose  is  Hmall, 
and  round  at  the  point,  but  not  tlat;  the  mouth  is  wide^  but  not  projecting, 
and  the  Hips  are  tliick.  The  eyes  are  small,  having  the  iris  black,  and  the 
wiiite  of  a  yellow  tinge,  and  tiie  breadth  and  height  of  the  clieek*bone  give 
the  whole  face  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  instead  of  that  ovid  contour  which 
marks  the  nations  of  western  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Hindoo- Chinese,  in 
their  different  divisiona,  exhibit  very  various  degreea  of  civilization,  eome 
being  mere  savages,  and  others,  iu  point  of  allaiument,  standing  in  the  se- 
cond class  among  Asiatic  nations.  In  the  highest  rank  certaiidy,  making 
an  enumeration  from  W.  to  E.,  may  be  placed  the  Birraese,  the  Peguans, 
the  Siamese,  the  people  of  Laos,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  Annamese,  com- 
prehending in  the  latter  term  the  inliabitauts  of  Cochin-China  Proper  and 
the  Tonquinese,  In  the  second  rank  stand  the  lesser  nations  bordering 
upon  Hindostan,  sucli  as  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  Arracan,  and  of  ihe  lowest 
order  are  a  multitude  of  savage  or  semi- barbarous  tribes,  either  the  slaves 
of  the  leading  i-acea,  or  only  escaping  servitude  in  the  recesaes  of  barren 
mountains  and  iidjospitable  forests.  Yet  amidst  all  diversities  and  distinc- 
tions,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  one  general  and  distinctive  character  per- 
vades the  whole  of  these  tribes,  obviously  maiking  them  out  as  one  of  ibLoaa 
jfreut  groupes  or  families  of  uatious,  iulo  wUkU  iii»  %^cv&^\&  <ii\N\^<ttiS.*  *\N 
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tt  indicated  by  similarity  of  physical  form  and  stature,  cagnation  and 
dred  geniua  of  language,  common  manners  and  institutions,  a  common 
ligion,  and  in  general  among  the  dominant  tribes  a  common  standard 
measure  of  civilization*  TLeir  wars  and  revolutions  too  ha?'e  in  all  known 
.times,  nutd  very  recently,  been  confined  among  themselves,  and  yet  they 
have  carried  on  amongst  tbemstdves  aa  active  and  unremitting  a  course  of 
hostility,  ae  bloody  and  revokhtg  warfares  a«i  any  on  the  records  of  the 
world*  The  general  cbaracter  of  the  Ilindoo-Cliinese  is  marked  by  the 
■ervility,  indolence,  diBingeiiuoueness,  and  feebleness,  which  belong  to 
political  slavery  everywhere ;  they  display  no  strengtli  or  variety  of  charac- 
ter} exhibit  no  Fomaotic  feelings,  and  are  in  abort  utterly  uuimagiD&tive^ 
yet  their  national  vanity  is  very  considerable. 

Language^,'}  From  the  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  borders  of  China, 
there  exiiist,  besides  rude  dialects,  seven  languages,  which  have  received  a 
considerable  Ethare  of  cultivation.  These  are  Arracanese^  the  J3innes€f  ^ 
Peguan^  the  Siamese^  that  of  LaoSy  the  Camhodiany  and  the  Anam,  Of 
alpbabets  also  there  are  no  less  than  seven.  The  Hindoo-Chinese  dialectt 
are  either  cliieily  or  entirely  monosyllabic,  being  bo  in  the  greatest  degree 
as  we  advance  eastward ;  they  are  rich,  however,  in  letters  and  elementtl 
Bounds.  They  are  all  characterised  by  extreme  simplicity  of  structaTe» 
and  are  (!eslitute  of  inflections,  hence  tlieir  construction  depends  ahnoet 
wholly  on  the  principle  of  juxtaposition.  Tbey  are  more  or  less  mixed 
with  Chinese  or  Hindostanee  according  as  the  nations  which  apeak  them 
are  situated  near  Hindostan  or  China. 

Religion,']  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  muversal  from  Arracaa  to  Cam- 
bodia, but  diQ*er  materially,  especially  when  viewed  as  a  civil  iustitatiua, 
from  the  Buddheism  of  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  Hindostan.  In  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  countrievH,  religion  is  a  great  business  of  life ;  the  country  is  cover- 
ed with  temples,  and  every  male  inlialiitant  must  at  some  period  or  other 
of  his  life  enter  the  priesthood,  though  he  may  quit  it  when  he  pleaaes, 
and  enter  it  again  at  pleasure.  The  priests  are  people  of  high  considexa- 
tion,  and  the  people  on  their  part  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  care 
of  their  souls  to  them.  With  the  Buddheists  there  is  no  aupreme  God, 
and  variety  of  worbhip  is  hehl  to  be  plea^ning  to  superior  beings ;  hence  they 
are  rather  tolerant  of  other  religions.  The  doctrine  of  castes  is  uuknowo 
in  the  Hindoo-Chiuese  institutions,  and  unreasonable  antipathies  in  tha 
choice  of  food ;  neither  are  religious  penances  and  austerities  among 
favourite  means  of  propitiating  heaven.  Tlieir  form  of  woi'ship  was 
traduced  into  tfjese  countries  from  Magada  or  Behar  in  Hindostan 
centuries  after  the  christian  era.  Universal  as  far  as  Cambodia,  it 
to  give  way  in  Cochin-China  Proper  and  Touquin  to  the  form  of  woiail^ 
prevalent  in  China. 


in  tha 


COAl',  IL»THE  illRMAN  E3IP1RE. 

Macient  and  Baundarien^  The  Birman  empire  is  the  first  political 
which  WB  meet  in  proceeding  eastwards  from  1  lindostan ;  by  far  the 
portion,  however,  of  that  extensive  country  is  still  a  terra  incog-ny 
oar  geographers.     A  few  points  of  the  coast, — two  or  three  of  the  ni 
oas  islands  which  are  scattered  along  it  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, — U 
with  a  nsLTrov/  tract  of  country  on  ft\t\\Gt  Hvdt  \>f  ih**  Irrawaddy,  from 

in  to  the  city  of  ATDavi\\worAi — ^va^.^Xuxo^v^wi  \a\iVj  ^laacva^^ 
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great  empire  of  wluch  we  can  be  Baid  to  possess  any  knowtetlge.  Colon&I 
Symes,  who  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to  the  Birman  court,  supposed 
from  the  in  format  tun  of  the  natives,  that  this  empire,  previous  to  the  late 
war  with  the  East-India  company,  extended  from  9"  to  26"  N»  lat.,  and 
from  92"  to  101"  E.  long^,,  its  length  being  thus  1,050  geographical  miles, 
and  hs  hreadth  GOO.  Taken  in  it.^  most  extensive  sensej  that  isj  including 
all  the  countries  subject  to  its  influence,  Hamilton  supposed  that  the  Bir- 
man dominion,  previous  to  the  late  war,  might  contain  194,000  English 
square  miles.  Since  thpse  amhora  first  wrote,  however,  the  kingdom  of 
Arracan,  the  province  of  Tenasseriin,  and  the  districts  of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui,  amounting  it  is  supposed  to  51,000  EngUsh  square  miles,  have 
been  wrentetl  from  ibis  extensive  native  government  by  the  Ea.st  India  com- 
pany ;  and  its  sontlieni  limits  have  reced<!d  from  9"  to  15°  45'  N,  lat. 

Boundtirici,~\  The  Birman  empire  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Assam  and 
Tibet,  on  the  N.E.  an*l  E.  hy  China,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  on  the  S*  by 
Siam,  Tavoy,  and  Arracan,  and  on  the  west  by  part  of  Arracan,  Cassay, 
and  Assam,  which  are  now  interposed  between  its  frontiers  and  Bengal. 

i/w/ony.]  In  Dalrymples  *  Oriental  Repertor)%*  the  Birmans  are  called 
Soraghmans,  In  the  Birman  alphabet,  pnbUshed  at  Rome  in  1776,  the 
name  is  wiitten  Momans.  Tliey  are  also  called  Mj^anmas.  Their  native 
country  is  Ava  Proper,  and  they  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  of 
Pegu;  but  in  the  16th  century  this  numerous  and  warlike  people  revolu- 
tionized the  countrj'  by  taking  possession  of  Ava,  and  then  of  Martaban. 
nie  Birmans  continued  maj*ters  of  this  country  till  1740,  when  a  civil  war 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Pegu, 
and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage  ferocity.  In  1750  and  1751, 
the  Peguans,  with  the  aid  of  arms  imported  hy  Europeans,  and  the  active 
services  of  some  Dulch  and  Portagnese,  beat  tlieir  rivals,  and  in  1752, 
Ava,  the  capital,  surrendered  to  tbeni  at  discretion,  while  Dweepdee  the 
Isst  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  all  his  family, 
except  two  sons,  who  escaped  into  Siam.  Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegu, 
returned  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  leaving  the  goveniment  of  Ava  to 
his  son  Apporasa.  The  conquest  had  scarcely  appeared  complete  and 
settled,  when  one  of  those  extraordinarj'  characters  whom  Providence 
sometimes  raises  np  to  change  the  destinies  of  nations,  appeared.  This 
was  a  Birman  called  Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  known  by  the  name 
of  *  the  huntsman,'  and  the  chief  of  Monchaboo,  tlien  a  poor  village.  Hav- 
ing collected  around  him  100  picked  men,  he  defeated  the  Peguan  detach- 
ments in  small  skirmishes.  Improving  in  i^xperience,  and  acquiring  confi- 
dence in  his  own  strength,  he  attracte<l  more  numerous  followers ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1753,  suddenly  advaiLced,  and  obtained  possession  of  Ava. 
Defeating  the  king  of  Pegu  in  several  subsequent  eJigagementH,  he  invad- 
ed his  territories,  and  in  three  months  look  his  capital,  which  he  gave  up 
to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  carnage.  Having  sustained  some  indignitiet 
from  the  Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam ;  hut,  during  tlie  siege  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  that  kingdonir  his  career  of  conquest  was  suddenly  terminated  in 
1760  by  a  fatal  dit^ea^e  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  9th  of  his 
reign.  Alompra  was  succeeiled  by  his  son  Namdojee  Praw,  a  minor,  hut 
Shembuait,  the  uncle  of  this  prince,  brother  to  Alompra,  acted  as  regent, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  a.^sunied  the  crown.  Shembuan  declared 
ivar  agaiuHt  the  Siamese,  and  took  their  capital  in  1766,  but  did  not  retain 
permanent  possession  of  iliat  country.  In  1767  the  empire  was  invaded 
by  a  Chinese  army,  50,000  strong,  on  the  side  of  Yunnan,  wlu.^U  v^^nsEwvx^ 
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an  far  as  B  village  cane<i  Chib&o ;  but  the  BirmaTis  cut  off  their  mipplies 
and  then  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  except  2,500,  who  were  sent  b 
fetters  to  the  Blrnian  capital,  and  compelled  to  labour  in  their  respectife 
trades,  but  encouraged  to  mairy  Birman  wive*;,  and  becorafi  naturaHzed 
Bubjecta.  Shembuan  mibdued  Cassay  in  1774,  and  died  in  1776.  Hii 
sou  and  ancceaaor,  Chenguza,  a  debauched  and  bloody  t^Tant,  was  deihrott- 
ed)  and  put  to  death  in  1782,  in  a  consjiiracy  headed  by  his  own  uncle 
Miuderagee,  who  took  possession  of  the  goveminent.  This  prince  was  the 
fourth  son  of  A!ompra.  In  1783  be  sent  a  fleet  of  boats  against  Arracan, 
which  he  easily  conqaered.  He  then  mai"ched  agatn&t  Siam^  where  he  mH 
Avith  some  checks ;  and,  finding  IiiniBelf  unable  to  retain  possession  of  the 
interior,  was  obliged  to  coutetit  himself  with  the  doinimon  of  its  western 
coast,  as  far  south  as  Mergoi,  including  the  two  important  sea-ports  of 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  were  ceded  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
1793. 

The  first  act  of  aggreMion  on  the  part  of  the  Birmese  against  the  Bri- 
tish government  occurred  in  1795.  Three  criminals  baring  fled  acrtMi 
the  border,  tlie  Birraese  hesitated  not  to  violate  our  territory  in  pursuit  of 
them.  But  the  invasion  was  promptly  repelled.  The  protection  afforded 
by  our  government  to  the  Muj^hs  proved  the  next  cause  of  di.«<cord  l>etwixt 
it  and  the  BimieBe.  The  tyraimy  exercised  by  the  Birmese  governor  of 
Arracan  drove  great  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province*  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Mughs,  to  seek  an  asylum  within  our  territory. 
lliey  were  receivt'd ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1799,  two-thirds  of  the 
Mugha  of  AiTacan  are  supposed  to  have  exchanged  the  habitations  of  their 
fathers  for  a  home  and  settlement  under  Biitish  protection.  Jealous  of 
thene  procee<lings,  a  Birmese  army  of  4,000  nifU  broke  into  the  province 
of  Chittagong,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  back  across  the  frontier.  At  ihii 
juncture  it  was  imprudently  resolved  to  settle  tlie  refugees  permanently  in 
the  district  between  the  ttan»oo  river  and  the  Naaf ;  diat  is  to  say,  in  the 
Lmmediate  presence  of  tlieir  conquerors.  The  situation  seemed  favourable 
to  people  of  their  habits  ;  and  the  territory  was  without  legal  claimants: 
but  llie  t^onaequencts  were  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Mugh* 
formed  themsidves  into  bauds  of  niai'audera,  aiiid  kept  up  a  system  of  in- 
cessant predatory  incursions  against  their  hereditary  enemies  in  Arracan. 
Qn  the  accession  of  the  late  marquis  of  Hastings  to  the  supreme  govwu- 
ment  iii  India,  he  found  an  open  breach  with  the  Binnese  all  but  eSeded; 
yet  he  managed  to  hinder  its  occurrence,  and  so  far  humoured  hi«  neiglK 
hours  as  to  permit  a  Birmese  force  to  follow  the  Mugh  depredators  into 
the  forests  of  Chittagong.  But  this  indul^^euce  only  raised  the  demaiub 
of  the  Birmese,  and  all  farther  negotiations  with  them  were  broken  ofil 
From  that  period  (1814)  up  to  the  year  1824,  the  two  parties  stood  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  situation  of  osteunible  friends  and  secret  enemie«. 
At  last,  in  consequence  of  certain  ins<dent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  thi 
Birmese^  particularly  in  the  unjustifiable  anest  of  a  few  European 
American  missionaries  resident  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  occui 
of  a  district  lying  within  the  line  of  our  possessions,  it  was  determmeff 
the  year  1824  to  declare  war  against  them.  A  force  of  6,000  men 
bled  at  Port-Comwallis,  in  the  Great  Andaman  island,  and  sailed  on  lbs 
4th  of  May  for  Rangoon,  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  Birman  empire,  th« 
capture  of  which  was  effected  with  little  opposition.  But  it  was  not  otiiil 
after  near  twelve  months  had  been  lost  in  the  operations,  of  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  was  vbiQ  buae^  iW  lui  luvasiou  was  attempted  frum 
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the  maritime'  country  of  Arracan,  wliich  is  divided,  as  a  reference  to  flu* 
eomtiion  iiiap&  ivill  show,  from  thu  kingdonis  of  Pegu  aiid  Ava  Proper,  by 
a  chaiu  of  uiountams  nimiing  N.  and  8.,  parallel  and  intermediate  to  the 
eca-coa&t  and  tlie  course  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  was  projei-ted,  that  a  se* 
cond  in^'ading  force,  enttmng  Arracan,  should  cross  the  mountains  and 
strike  upon  tlie  Irrawaddy,  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Archibald  Carop- 
beirs  division  ;  and  an  army  of  10,000  men,  muler  general  Morrieon,  wwt 
assembled  on  the  Cliittagoug  frontior  for  that  purpose.  General  Mon-iaon, 
a  brave  and  distinj^iabed  officer,  after  a  smart  action,  captured  the  city  of 
Arracan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  while  Sir  A.  Campbell  was  advanc- 
ing to  Prome  ;  but  though  the  routed  enemy  had  fled  to  the  Innwaddy, 
the  passage  over  the  mountains  was  believed,  upon  a  partial  reconnai&ance, 
to  be  im|>ra*'ticable ;  and  all  farther  attempt  at  co-operation  waa  abandoned. 
General  Morrison  being  thus  compelled  to  remain  *  in  the  swampy,  pesti- 
lential flats  of  Arracan/  oiie-lialf  of  bis  army  perished  there  miserably  by 
disease ;  and  tlie  rest  became  so  emaciated  from  sickness,  that  it  was  com- 
pletely diaorganized  and  uselesa.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  a 
division  of  the  anny  was  dewpatcbed  as  fai'  as  Martaban  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  100  miles  from  Rangoon,  which  was  captured.  Yek,  situated  to  the 
eastward,  between  Martaban  and  Tavoy,  shared  the  same  fate,  Ha^-ing 
reduceil  the  important  post  of  Donooboo,  the  road  to  Prome  lay  open  to 
Sir  A.  Campheirs  division,  wtdch  passed  the  rainy  season  very  agreeably 
in  that  city,  Tlie  first  exploit  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  cam- 
paign was  the  total  overthrow,  in  detail,  of  the  Birmese  army  ;  after  which 
an  attempt  was  n^ade  to  delude  our  general  into  the  lielief^  that  his  Birman 
majesty  was  willing  to  treat  witli  the  invadera  upon  reasonable  terms.  Ttie 
general,  howevar,  knew  his  adversary  too  well,  and  moved  on  towar<ls  the 
capital.  On  the  8th  of  February  the  British  colunms  anived  at  Pagabni- 
mew,  where  they  gave  battle  to  the  enemy's  army,  amounting  to  20,000 
men,  and  entirely  defeated  it.  His  Bii-mese  majesty,  satisfied  at  lengtli 
that  the  British  power  was  not  to  be  resisted,  submitte<l  to  the  terras  which 
had  been  on  so  many  occasions  ofTored  to  him,  and  which  he  had  so  re- 
peatedly rejected.  On  the  24th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  peace,  between 
the  East  India  company  on  the  one  part,  and  bis  Majesty  the  king  of  Avo 
on  the  other,  was  executed  at  Yandaboo,  within  four  ilays'  march  of  the 
capital*     Of  this  treaty  we  quote  the  following  aiticles  i — ■ 

Art  1I.»Uis  MHJf^tf  the  King  of  Ava  tetiouaOHS  lill  i-Liuins  upon,  mid  will  abaUiu  tesiin  oil  rtjtiir>> 
lDtarfer«aje«  with,  the  prLiMsipiaJitjr  of  ABsani  and  ite  d^'pcudenriea,  aad  also  with  the  foatisimM  petty 
Btftteft  of  Catchar  and  Jjntia. 

ArL  llf.^To  prercnt  all  future  disputes  r^apectiDg:  the  botM^darj-Iine  betwM*D  thv  twn  ^wrht  d«. 
tkttUf  tbe  Brillib  goveromi^at  will  retain  the  conquered  pnirLncea  of  Arracan,  including  the  luur  dlri, 
AJooa  of  Arraraii,  Iljunrrcj  CUi'ilubB,  and  SiuidDwi>y,  and  his  Mi^«stjr  tlio  King  of  Ava  cedes  all  riglit 
tber«t<K  I'he  AnoufvetdUdiEeoa^  or  Arra<*aD  mounti^int  (Imowit  ta  AmeaA  bj  the  juunt  of  Ytunm- 
l^oorf  or  Fokht'ii^louiig  range  J  will  Iwnct'forth,  {nrm  the  boundBry  bvtwecn  (b«  two  great  ostbM  tm 
thai  aide.  Any  doulite  reKordiag  the  eaid  LLne  of  deinarcatlun  will  bt;  settled  by  couinilBaioDer«  ap> 
pointed  by  th«  re!ip«ctiiii>  f^ov«fniin«>nts  (ar  that  purposi'j  aurh  (ximniiuiuii'iira  frtrm  both  pawors  to  be 
of  auifabltf  and  rormrpondiog  rank. 

jlrt.  I  v.— His  Majesty  Uie  Klag  of  Ava  ced«  to  the  Britiah  govcnuMBt  ttw  ooiU|uered  proviooea 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  and  TenAeseriii),  with  the  itlandJi  and  dtiiteodeociefl  thereunto  appertain- 
iQfft  Udiif  the  SaJupn  river  b»  the  line  uf  demarcation  on  that  frooUer.  Any  doubts  ri>gardlug  their 
IwdhAuIm  wiU  be  settle  aa  specifled  in  the  coududkig  port  of  article  lit. 

drt.  V.'^Id  proof  at  the  aiji€«ira  diapecitien  of  the  Birmene  government  to  maintain  Ihe  relation  of 
pMoe  and  amUy  between  th«  iwti«Naa,  kdA  aa  part  Ind^aniftcatioii  to  Oiv  tiritiali  goveramenl  fur  the 
expenses  of  tlie  war,  hia  Majesty  the  King  of  Ara  agreee  to  pay  the  mm  o(  one  crore  (^l,S&0,000}  of 
rupees. 

AH,  Vll.^ltt  order  to  rnlUvate  and  iinproTe  the  reUtlons  of  ainityaBd  peaee  hereby  ertftbUahiHl 
between  the  two  govermneaUi,  it  ia  a^eed  that  arrrediled  mlaiatem.  retalnin«  an  c^m^tX  wi  w!l»«nMt^ 
uf  flJly  men,  froiu  path,  shall  reside  at  the  durbnT  nt  lht»  u\\k^^\^  w\w»  sViUliW  y«TiKJv\\ft^\f.»'«ux<\aBiai» 
/r.  \   li 
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tMiOd  t  itiitei»lc  |tlace  r>f  resideiicet  ">'  p«nDui«n(  foat^riiilsi  sod  ■  cfliDinercial  tnaif,  upoo  priadpln 
of  rvci^rucal  «tlTiiiilii|rv,  wiU  be  antored  Intu  by  Uw  two  hi^  eontractliif  pvtira. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Sir  A,  Campbc?ll,  deeming  it  of  tbe 

liighest  importance  that  tho  inlet  from  Arraciin  to  the  heart  of  Ava  should 
he  known  to  us,  in  case  of  another  war,  despatclied  captain  Trant,  with  b 
battalion  of  sepoyn,  and  the  elephants  of  the  array,  to  explore  the  be«t 
route  acro«9  the  nuiuntains,  from  Sembewgheivn  on  the  Irrawaddy,  to  Aeng 
in  Arracan.  Cuptiiin  Trant  found  *a  euperb  road'  across  the  mouotaius, 
which  had  been  executed  by  the  Bimian  govemmeut  mmQ  years  before,  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  Arracan  and  Ava;  and  which,  as  it  ws 
the  channel  of  so  great  an  inland  trade  as  to  be  annually  traversed,  it  is 
computed,  by  40/»00  persons,  ought  lo  have  been  as  well-known  to 
our  autharitieH  in  India,  as  the  high  route  from  Calcutta  to  Cawupore. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  Aeng  is  only  124  milei; 
and  the  detachment,  as  well  as  tho  elephants,  accomplished  a  niarrb, 
which  had  been  supposed  iuipracticablej  in  eleven  days. 

Physical  Features.^  The  southern,  or  best-known  portion  of  Uii» 
country,  is  a  low,  level  land,  wliich,  like  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  is  annually  inumlated  by  the  rivere.  The  central  pr^ 
vincea  con«iat  of  a  succession  of  hills  of  moderate  elevatioa,  divided  by 
fertile  and  well-wooded  valleys  ;  while  the  northern  paita  of  the  couDlf)*, 
approaching  Tibet,  ai'e  said  to  tower  into  mountains  of  vast  height.  Se- 
vei'&l  ridges  are  delineatcil  in  the  mapn  as  interi»ecting  tbe  country  from 
N.  to  S.  ;  but  except  the  ridge  of  AfLuupec^  between  Arracan  and  Ava,  the 
names  appear  to  be  unknown.  Lilic  its  uiouutaiiiH,  the  rivers  of  Urn 
country  arc  imperfectly  known,  an«l,  as  yet,  but  fancifully  delineated. 
The  principal  rivers,  us  the  Safifen^  the  Sdaiigf  and  the  Irran'addy^ 
are  believed  to  have  tlieir  aourcen  in  the  lofty  ridges  uear  Tibet ;  tboitgb, 
like  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Nile,  iliey  may  be  Baid,  in  tbe  lia- 
gnage  of  tho  Eae>t>  '  to  hide  their  hemls  in  heaven,*  since  no  mortal  las 
yet  traced  their  beginnings.  Tlie  Kyendwen  takes  its  rise  at  the  S»  W, 
angle  of  the  Leungtang  mountains.  A  large  proportion  of  the  empire  is 
supposed  to  be  covered  by  forests,  in  which  the  wild  elepliant  and  the 
tiger  are  sovereiguH.  Intertipeiised  between  these  vast  and  impenetrable 
woods,  and  among  the  windings  of  the  ^vild  and  lofty  bills,  are  innumer- 
able lakes,  many  of  them  so  large  as  rather  to  des^erve  the  name  of  inland 
seas,  which  form  the  haunts  of  immeiLse  fiocks  of  aquatic  birds,  and  aboaoil 
in  various  species  of  fish.  The  coast  is  broken  or  indented  by  utimerotu 
arms  of  tbe  sea,  or  small  bays  ;  hut  tliere  are  only  three  harbours)  now  be- 
longing to  it,  which  ore  those  of  Martaban,  Rangoon ,  and  Bas&im, 

Ciimale,  Soil,  and  Prod uvt tans, "2  The  climate  of  this  country  ia  alinO«i 
entirely  the  same  with  that  of  Hindostan,  though  it  is  represented  as  bmg 
more  salubrious.  The  extremes  of  heat  ami  cold  are  seldom  experiimciid ; 
the  seaf!ons  are  regular ;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  enjoy  good  health. 
According  to  Syuies,  the  southern  provinces  are  fertile,  exhibiting  a  v^gt- 
tation  no  less  luxuriant  than  that  of  Bengal ;  the  northern  parts  are  moon* 
tainoua  and  comparatively  bairen  ;  the  interior  presents  all  that  beauty 
and  variety  of  landscape  which  is  common  to  these  favoured  climes*  Rice, 
and  the  vajiouh  kititls  of  grain  which  are  cultivated  in  Hindostan,  are  heft 
produced  in  abundance.  Wheat  is  plentiful  and  of  a  good  quality,  !;> 
culent  vegelabU*s  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inbsbi' 
tanla.  All  the  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  perfection  ;  and  among  |1h> 
produce  of  this  region  tnay  be  wuaviwied^  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality. 
**ttg&r'amt*bf  cotton,  and  indigo*     K^mw\\ut»i  uUw^Vi  \\\v\Ov\  <a^  >!&«;.  ^\jteQ. 
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tion  of  tbe  iitltabitante ;  but  their  lootle  of  cultivation  bas  not  been  ue- 
acribed.  As  ibe  Binaan  empire  resembles  Hitidostan  in  itj*  other  Fegeta- 
ble  productions,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  forests  afford  the 
sanje  kinds  of  trees.  Oak  is  aaid  lo  b«  unknown  iti  the  eastern  couivtiiea ; 
bat  its  place  is  advantageously  supplie<)  by  the  U!£tk,  celebrated  for  its 
duruhility,  and  its  fitne^H  for  the  coiistrucliun  of  iihi[)H,  and  which  ban  for 
many  years  t^uppUcd  mateiials  for  the  construction  of  fine  vessels  in  the 
dock-yards  of  Rangoon,  Madraa,  and  Calcutta.  The  fir  is  found  in  the 
nortberii  parts  of  thi^  region.  The  botanical  productions  of  the  Birmao 
erapire,  Siam,  Ciinibodia,  and  the  wliole  region  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  India  beyond  the  (lanL^es,  are  extremely  Hiniilar. 
Besiilea  the  teak-tree  already  meiitiontffl,  the  Birnian  territories  afford  the 
white  sandal-tree,  the  ebony-treis  the  syeamore-fig,  the  IiMliaii  tig,  the 
banyan-tree,  aevenil  kinds  of  pahns,  antl  many  other  treew  of  which  the 
wood  is  used  for  various  purposes.  Among  the  Birtnan  plants  useful 
in  medicine,  or  in  the  arts,  have  been  enumerated  ginger  and  cardaniutn, 
tarnmric,  betel-pepper,  black  pepper,  and  long  pepper,  with  several  kind* 
of  capsicum.  The  jnsticia  i'mcloiia  dyes  ^-een  ;  the  monnday  the  ura- 
hellata,  gambofre^  and  cartbamus,  yield  a  yellow  tinge.  To  tbe^e  we 
may  add  the  Lawsonm  spluosa^  the  CtEsalphtia,  lb©  sappan,  and  ludi- 
go.  Tlie  tamarind,  the  aloe,  and  the  campbor-treej  are  all  products  of 
the  Birraan  territories;  as  well  as  the  citmauion,  laurel,  nutmeg,  spike- 
uard,  and  bamboo.  The  plantain,  tlie  coc<ja-nut,  and  the  eago-palni, 
grow  %vild.  Vines  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  tliougb  they  are  at 
present  inferior  to  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  may  he  presumed 
that  this  inferiority  is  owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation.  Among  the 
fruita  may  be  enumerated  the  mango,  the  pine-apple,  the  mangosteen- 
plumb,  the  custard -apple,  the  papaw  fig^  the  lemon,  tht"  lime,  and  the 
orange.  The  species  of  tiiowera  are  said  to  be  very  rmnierous  and  di- 
versified ;  and  many  of  them  are  described  wi  joiniiog  the  greatest  beauty 
of  colour  to  the  utmost  fragrancy  of  eniell. 

Animals.']  The  animals  are  the  same  with  those  already  described  as 
being  found  in  Hindostan.  The  horses  are  of  a  small  size,  but  vigorous 
and  spirited.  Elephants  are  found  in  every  pait  of  the  country,  but  abound 
chiefly  in  Pegu.  The  ichneumon,  or  rat  of  PJiaraob,  is  said  to  he  in  a 
great  measure  peculiar  to  this  country.  Buffaloes  are  plentiful,  liut  their 
fleab  is  never  used  by  the  inbabitautB  as  food,  nor  indeed  is  any  otlier  kind 
of  flesh,  except  that  of  game.     Poultry  is  abundant. 

3Iincrah,^  Besides  tin,  iron,  antimony,  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  tliia 
region  affordE  very  pure  amber,  with  many  kinds  of  precious  stonea,  among 
which  may  bo  reckoned  amethysts,  garnets,  jasper,  loadstone,  marble,  aud 
rubieK.  The  ruby  is  said  to  be  almost  as  peculiar  to  the  Birmatx  territories 
OB  the  true  diamond  is  to  Hindostan.  In  Pegu,  gold  is  found  in  the  sand 
of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  places  it  is  dug  from  miue»  ;  it  baa  even  been 
supposed  that  this  country  is  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  the  ancieuta. 
Syuiea  assureii  us,  tbatj,  in  a  mountain  called  Woohelootaun,  near  the  river 
Kyen-dwen,  there  arc  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  all  wrought 
at  the  same  time.  The  marble  dug  from  the  quarries  a  few  raiJes  from 
Ummerapoora  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  finest  Italian  ;  but  it  is  monopolized 
by  government,  and  held  nacred  because  the  images  of  Godama  are  chiefly 
composed  of  this  material.  The ,  Birman  empire  also  contains  the  cele- 
brated wells  which  yield  the  Petroleum  oil,  a  species  of  coal-tar,  also 
monopolized  by  govenuueut,  and  from  which  a  large  revenue  is  cUcvv^;^^  \ 
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the  annaal  average  produce  being  pstimaletl  at  J>2,78)  ton*,  valued  at  nearly 
£1,000,000, 

Population,'}  Tlie  population  of  thit  extensire  kingctom  has  been  erti- 
nmteil  on  little  else  tlian  conjecture.  "  Of  the  population  of  the  Btnnao 
dominions,"  says  Symea,  **  I  could  only  form  a  conclusion  from  the  infor- 
luatioti  I  received  of  the  immber  of  cities^  Iowtib,  and  villages,  in  the  em* 
pire  \  these,  I  was  assureti  by  a  person  who  might  he  aupposed  to  know, 
and  had  no  motive  for  deceiving  me,  amount  to  8,000i  not  including  the 
recent  addition  of  Arracan.  If  this  be  true,  which  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  we  suppose  each  town,  on  an  average,  to  contaia  800  bouees, 
and  each  house  mx  per^oni^,  the  re^jutt  will  determine  the  population  ai 
MjdOO^OOO.  Few  of  the  inhabitantfl  live  in  wolitaiy  habitations;  they 
inoMtly  form  tkemselves  into  small  societies,  and  their  dwellings,  thus  col- 
lected,  compose  their  ruas  or  villages ;  if,  therefore,  we  reckon  their  num- 
ber, including  Arracan,  at  17,000,000,  the  calculation  may  not  be  widely 
erroTieous, — I  believe  it  rather  falls  short  than  exceeds  the  troth.  After 
all,  however,  it  is  mere  conjecture,  as  I  have  no  l>etter  data  for  my  guidance 
than  what  I  have  related."  Captain  Cox,  who  succeeded  colonel  Symes 
aij  ambassador,  reduced  these  17^000,000  to  8,000,000  ;  and  captain  Can- 
ning, who  visited  the  country  in  1810,  and  with  whom  Hamilton  agrees, 
brings  down  the  number  to  3,000,000,  The  first  of  these  estimates  is  cer- 
tainly exaggeratetl,  and  the  last  much  underrated.  Without  including  the 
inhabitants  of  Arracan,  and  the  other  ceded  provinces — which  were,  of 
course,  comprehended  in  captain  Caiiuing's  calculation — MrCrawfurd  makes 
the  population  amount  to  4,000,000,  which  gives  about  22  to  the  square 
mile  ;  and  captain  Trant  concludes,  from  the  amount  and  proportion  of 
the  military  conscriptions,  and  from  personal  view  of  the  districts  thrt>ugh 
which  he  passed,  that  the  whol«  population  of  the  empire  probably  amounts 
lo,  though  it  may  not  exceed,  6,000,000  of  souls;  and  shows  how  tht» 
calculation  may  be  reconciled  with  the  far  greater  estimate  of  Syroes,  **  The 
late  colonel  Symcs,  in  bis  work  on  Ava,**  says  he,  "'computes  tbe  population 
173000,000,  by  supposing  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  to  amount  to 
B,000;  but  in  this  number,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  more  than  two- 
thirds  only  nominally  exinted,  the  inhabitants  having  probably  emierrated  10 
other  spots,  to  which  a  new  name  wouUl  be  given,  whilst  tbe  deserted  vil- 
lages, in  the  returns  of  the  district,  would  be  placed  on  the  same  list  with 
the  inliabited  ones.  This  I  have  remarked  in  many  instances  to  be  the 
case  ;  the  names  of  those  villages  handed  down  by  tnidition  having  been  in- 
variably given  me,  as  well  as  those  actually  in  existence.  Colonel  Syraes 
could  not  be  aware  of  this  customj  and  thus  his  calculation  is  not  founded 
on  so  erroneous  a  basis  as  has  generally  been  supposed,"  In  connexion  with 
this  circumBtance,  of  the  immense  number  of  ruined  and  deserted  towns, 
both  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and  tliat  of  Ava  proper,  captain  Trant  ba§  ti 
number  of  highly  interestitig  notices,  scattered  through  h\^  volume,  on  the 
architectural  remains  and  other  antiquities  of  the  country,  Fi-om  tlies* 
monuments,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  regions  must  have  been, 
at  penods  both  more  and  less  remote,  the  seat  of  an  empire  far  more  popu- 
lous, better  skilled  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  altogether  more  fiourishiiig 
and  wealthy  than  the  present  state.  The  more  modem  tale  of  desolation 
is  told  Hs  well  by  the  tmces  of  villages  thickly  8ti*ewed  over  the  country, 
wheie  the  nearest  hamlets  are  now  10  miles  asunder,  as  by  the  mined 
ramparts  and  vast  solitary  area  of  Pegu,  Pagham-mew,  Pronie,  and 
mrious  otber  once  magniEcent  cities.     TVve  -vrall*  of  ibc  laat  place  here 
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iiawd  may  be  trfic€>(]  tliroii^h  a  circuit  of  10  m'llvn ;  and  the  massive  thick- 
ness and  strength  both  of  these  brick  remains,  and  of  other  structures  of 
the  same  material,  are  deplorably  contrasted  by  the  wreidied  mud-hovels 
and  wooden  bulwarks  of  the  modem  Birniefle  towns.  But  the  aurvivinp; 
monuments  of  earlier  nf^s  are  still  more  remarkalile.  The  neatly  and 
strongly  arched  roofs  of  old  temples^  show  a  perfect  acquaintance  vnth  the 
art  of  vaulting,  which  the  Birmeae  have  now  totally  lost.  Frescoes  of 
frreat  age  are  found  on  the  wkWs  of  these  Btnictures,  still  retaining  the  most 
brilliant  colouring,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to  more  modern  attempts 
of  the  kind  ;  and  thoMe  enormous  masses  of  brick,  the  Daijfon  and  SbotMua- 
dooj  and  Shoezeegon  pagodas,  at  Ranfi^oon,  Peg^u,  and  Pa^hnij  are  of  imme- 
morial anliquity.  It  is  reniarkable  that  thei^e  siupeudous  constructtons  are 
altogether  dissimilar  from  any  relig;ious  edifices  in  India,  and  Vappronch,' 
says  Trant,  ^  in  idea  nearer  to  the  pjTamids  than  any  other  relic  of 
antiquity.*  " 

The  population,  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  a  honioi^eneous 
mass,  distinguishcfl  by  the  same  manners,  language,  and  religion.  It  con- 
aists  of  at  least  18  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  differing  from  eacli  other  in 
many  of  those  great  physical  and  moral  features  wbicb  coustitute  a  wall  of 
separation,  as  it  %vere,  among  men.  Blumenhncb  and  Virey  liave 
classed  the  Binnans  with  the  Mongols ;  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  with  the 
Chinese  ;  while  Crawfurd — whose  authority  is  certainly  of  g;reat  weight- — 
considers  them  to  he  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Malays.  In  Ava,  the  Bir- 
mans  Proper  are  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  civiUzed ;  and 
each  nation,  in  proportion  to  tlie  smallness  of  its  numbers,  recedes  further 
and  further  from  tbt^  point  of  refinement  attained  by  the  leading  tribe ;  hut 
however  much  these  tribes  may  differ  from  each  other  in  language*  religion, 
and  refinement,  tliey  have  all,  according  to  Mr  Crawfnrd*  the  same  physical 
type,  that  is,  the  same  cast  of  features,  the  same  complexion,  and  the  same 
form.  "  The  BurmabH,"  says  a  writer  in  the  '  Bengal  Hurkaru,"  **  are,  in 
general,  men  of  low  stature,  but  stout,  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  privation.  They  are  possessed  of  amazing  activity  and  strength,  and 
the  postures  into  which  a  Burmah  throws  himselfi,  while  engaged  in  pugilis- 
tic and  other  athletic  exercises,  are  scarcely  to  be  credited.  In  what  we  call 
bottom,  they  are  not  inferior  to  Englishmen,  and  they  resemble  us  likewise 
in  their  love  of  boxing,  and  similar  amusements.  In  true  bravery  they  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  Asiatics,  as  no  one  who  has  ever  had  an  opportuuity  of 
seeing  them  at  Rangoon  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  We  are  informed,  and 
v'G  believe  truly,  that  the  Burmalm  are  famouH  for  stratagems,  and  that  in 
,  the  execution  of  them  they  display  a  wonderful  degree  of  patience,  coohiess, 
and  intrepidity.  Hence  an  ambushed  Burmah  will  not  move  though  an 
enemy's  foot  should  bo  ivithin  an  inch  of  his  person  ;  and  it  must  he  allowed 
that  there  are  few  who,  at  such  a  moment,  would  be  equally  still  and 
collected," 

DressJJ  In  dress  the  Birmans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  nations 
of  western  India.  The  principal  part  of  the  male  dress,  which  covers  the 
loins,  and  reaches  half-way  down  the  leg,  consists  of  a  double  piece  of 
cloth  about  10  cubits  long,  and  is  loosely  wrapped  about  the  body.  Over 
this  a  frock  is  worn,  with  sleeves  open  in  front,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees :  this  frock  consists  in  summer  of  white  cotton,  broad-cloth,  or 
velvet,  and  in  winter  is  quilted.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  small  square 
handkerchief,  commonly  of  English  book-muslin,  which  is  worn  like  a  tur- 
ban.    The  lower  classes  of  women  wear  only  a  single  ^\a«vi\^  <aiivv\  -a. 
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thahi^  resemhling  ft  sheet.  This  is  wi-apped  round  the  body,  and 
t!ie  breasts,  is  fastened  under  the  arms.  It  descends  almost  to  the  ankles^ 
but  m  not  closed  by  a  seam  before,  so  that — like  the  Spartan  fetnales*  if 
Euripides  belie  thera  not — when  walking,  a  great  part  of  the  leg  is  ex- 
posed. From  tbia  habit  custom  has  long  removed  every  idea  of  indelicacy. 
Amon^  the  upper  ranks,  sumptuary  laws  are  eatabliahed,  which  determine 
the  several  oraaments  and  decoratioiia  by  which  the  different  clasaeti  are 
distiiif^ishech  When  a  noblenian  ia  to  appear  at  court,  he  puts  on  a  long 
robe  of  l3owered  velvet,  or  satin,  which  reaches  the  ankles,  and  of  which 
the  sleeveN  and  collar  are  open,  A  mantle,  or  scarf,  thrown  over  ihia, 
lianga  from  the  Hboulders.  On  the  head  ia  worn  a  high  velvet  or  silk  cap, 
which,  by  beinsf  plain,  or  embroidered,  indicates  the  I'ank  of  the  wearer. 
The  men  wear  ear-rinj^,  wbicli,  in  those  of  hijjh  rank,  are  generally  of  a 
large  size,  and  weip^h  down  the  ears  almost  to  the  whouldera*  The  rank  of 
women  is  distinguished  by  the  fillets  and  ornaments  by  which  the  hair  ia 
bound  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  liend.  Thost?  of  the  higher  classes 
l^nerally  wear  a  shift,  which  reaches  only  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  wheie 
it  is  drawn  tight,  and  fastened  by  strings.  This  ih  covered  by  a  loose 
jacket,  with  tight  sleeves.  A  piece  of  silk  or  cloth  encircles  the  waist, 
and  descends  to  the  feet-  When  they  go  abroad,  a  silk  sash  crosses  the 
bosom,  while  the  ends  are  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  When  a  woman 
wisliea  to  be  particularly  fine,  she  stains  her  nails,  and  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  of  a  red  colour ;  she  strews  on  her  bosom  the  powder  of  sandal- 
wood ;  with  the  same  powder  she  Kometinies  rubs  her  face  ;  and  she  tinges 
her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eyelids  with  black.  The  last  cnsiotn  is 
sometinnw  adopted  by  the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  long  ;  the  men 
tyins?  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  women  on  the  back. 
Fashionable  young  beaux  frequently  tie  the  knot  on  one  side*  Sandals 
are  often  worn,  but  neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings  ;  every  nisii« 
woman,  and  child,  however,  carries  an  umbrella.  The  barbarous  cte- 
tom  of  tattooing  universally  prevails  among  the  male  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  tattooed  figures  appear  of  a  black  or  blue  colour  upon  a  brown 
ground,  and  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  lamp-black  procured  from  the  soot 
uf  sesamum  oil  mixed  with  the  gall  of  the  mirga  fish.  The  objects  thus 
depicted  are  animals,  and  cabalisticol  letters  and  figures  intended  as  charms 
•gainst  wounds-  Tht»  absurd  process  is  not  supposed  to  conduce  to  the 
beauty  of  the  individual,  but  is  submitted  to,  because  not  to  be  tattooed  is 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  eBeminacy.  Few  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Buf- 
rampooter,  except  tbe  Birmese  and  Talains,  have  preserved  this  ancient 
custom.  The  practice  of  chewing  hotel  is  universal,  and  the  si^e  and 
fabric  of  the  paun-hoHy  denote  the  rank  of  the  owner.  The  boxes  of  the 
nobles  are  of  gold,  those  of  the  next  grade  of  silver,  and  those  of  the  infe- 
rior cla'iH  of  brans ;  the  betel-vine  grows  abundantly  in  Arracan,  but  the 
most  valuable  kind  iw  brought  from  Cbeduba.  The  betel-nuts  are  wholly 
imported  from  Bengal,  and  the  kind  moHt  esteemed  is  the  red  sort,  the 
tint  of  which  is  given  artificially  by  the  growers  about  Dacca,  by  steeping 
the  nuts  repeatedly  in  water,  and,  after  drying,  putting  them  by  in  a  close 
place,  excluded  from  light  and  air,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days^ 
they  assume  the  colour  which  fits  thera  for  llie  Birman  market* 

Manners  and  Cnstonns.^  The  Birmans  are  untainted  with  that  jealousy 
of  di.sposition  which  has  pervaded  so  many  easteni  nations,  and  which  hss 
caused  the  women  to  be  confined  from  all  intercourse  with  the  male  seiX. 
In  AvB  the  women  mingle  wilh  the  men  as  freely  as  they  do  in  Europe. 
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Bat  though  females  have  here  a  greAter  share  of  liberty  than  is  eiijoyeil  by 
them  in  several  neijrhbauniig  nations,  still  they  do  not  enjoy  tliat  respeft 
which  ia  beatawed  on  them  by  euperior  civilization.  They  are  by  the  nieo 
considered  as  being^^  of  an  inferior  diiss ;  their  evi<lence  in  not,  in  the 
courts  of  laW|  confiidercd  as  having  the  same  force  as  that  of  the  men  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  even  prohibited  from  entenng  the  courts  of  justice. 
Like  the  ancient  Germans,  the  BJrmese  appeal'  to  believe  that  women 
sometimes  poHsess  supeniaiuml  knowledge  and  power.  In  the  late  war 
with  the  En^liish,  as  many  female  uorcercisses  as  could  he  found  in  Ava 
were  collerted  and  went  down  to  their  army  before  Prome,  to  put  a  Bpel! 
upon  our  forces  and  unman  them.  In  Hindo^^tan,  marriages  are  often 
contracted  while  the  partins  are  infants  ;  Imt,  among  the  Birnians,  no  con- 
tract  ia  made  till  the  paitie^^  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty*  When  a  young 
man  is  desirous  of  paying  his  athlresses  to  a  female,  the  proposal  is  made 
by  his  nearest  feiimle  relation.  If  his  advances  he  aj^reeable,  a  party  of  his 
friends,  together  with  the  maidens  parents,  adjust  the  marriagc-poilion. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  llie  nuptials  arrives,  the  bridegroom  sends  his 
mistress  three  lower  garments,  three  sashes,  three  pieces  of  white  muslin, 
and  euch  jewels,  bracelets,  and  ear-ring"s,  m  his  situation  in  life  will  per- 
mit. The  writings  are  then  made  out  in  due  form,  and  ilie  bride^s  pi^enia 
prepare  a  feast,  at  whicli  the  parties  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  ceie- 
mony  is  thus  concluiled ;  and,  without  any  fai'tber  solemnity,  the  marriage 
is  consummated.  Among;  the  Birmans,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and  is 
entirely  unconnected  with  relig;ion.  Polygamy  is  proliibiteil,  except  to  the 
royal  family ;  hut^  though  a  man  can  only  have  one  wife^  be  may  have  as 
many  concubines  as  be  chooses-  The  condition  of  the  latter^  however,  is 
not  the  most  enviable.  If  they  live  in  the  same  house  witli  tlie  wife,  they 
are  bountl,  by  law,  to  perform  for  her  every  olhce  of  a  servant ;  they  at- 
tend her  when  she  goes  abroad ;  they  bear  her  fan,  her  betel-box,  her 
water-ilagon  ;  and  thus,  by  contributing  to  her  easej  to  her  pomp,  and 
consequently  to  her  pride,  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  share  which 
they  may  attract  of  her  husband'tj  afl'ection.  When  llie  husband  dies  in- 
testate, I  of  his  property  goes  to  his  children  born  in  wedlock,  and  ^  to 
his  widow,  who  continues  to  be  the  children's  guardian  till  they  arrive  at 
the  years  of  maturity.  As  many  of  his  servants  as  were  bound  in  servi- 
tude to  him  become  tlie  slaves  of  the  widow.  If  he  wish  them,  at  his 
deaths  to  obtain  their  freedom,  lie  must,  by  an  express  act,  emancipate 
them  during  his  life.  In  some  cases  a  man  »nay  divorce  liis  wife  ;  but  the 
process  is  so  expensive,  as  to  put  the  privilege  beyond  the  reach  of  by  far 
the  greater  muuber.  T!ie  Birmans  have  been  accused  of  selling,  or  rather 
of  letting,  their  women  to  strangers  for  a  stipulated  time :  but  this  prac- 
tice is  confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  females  thus  hired  are 
eaid  generally  to  be  faitliful  to  their  temporary  masters,  and  often  to  be 
useful  to  them  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The  contract  is  always  dis- 
Bolved  by  the  departure  of  the  stranger,  since  no  woman  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  country.  In  this  paiticular  the  restraint  of  the  women  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  men^  since  the  latter  are  permitted  to  travel  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  Birman  funeraU  are  conducted  with  considerable  solemnity.  The 
bodies  of  those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  burui ;  those  of  the  lower  ranks 
are  thrown  into  a  river,  or  buried,  as  the  ceremony  of  burning  is  expensire. 
In  tlie  former  class  of  funerals,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  bier  raised  on 
men's  shoulders.     The  friends  and  telatlotis  f^lWvj  Vv  \u  \a^!j^x'cc«i7^\  w^^ 
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tliat  thvLr  grief  may  appear  to  lie  the  more  violent,  women  are  hu-eil  for 
ttie  purpose-  of  making  melaiiclioly  exclamatioris.  The  body,  with  the  bier 
OH  which  it  liee^  is  tlien  placed  upon  a  pih>  of  wood,  and  the  poonghees,  or 
priests,  walking  round  the  pile^  repeat  prayers  to  Godaraa ;  after  wliich 
the  fim  ia  kiudled^  aiid  the  whole  is  iui mediately  coueumed.  Tlie  bones 
aie  ttien  collected  and  bmied.  Those  of  the  hitrher  ranks  are  not  burnt 
Immediately  after  their  death ;  their  bodies  are  embalmed,  aad  lie  in  state 
darini^  aix  weeks,  or  two  months. 

The  mode  of  paying  honours  to  the  remains  of  a  poonghee^  or  priest, 
diftera  entirely  from  that  observed  towards  a  common  corpse.  When  the 
breatJi  is  out  of  the  body,  it  is  em!>almed  with  the  coBtliest  spices  procur- 
able, and  put  into  a  large  bos  full  of  honey,  which  is  locked  up*  In- 
telligence itj  then  sent  by  express  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  or  districts, 
stating  ttiat  the  poonghee  is  dead  and  lying  in  state,  and  that  on  a  certain 
day  the  ceremony  of  earring  him  will  take  place.  This  ceremony  of  ear- 
ring consists  in  placing  the  corpse  of  the  poonghee  in  a  vast  and  stately 
car,  Tlie  assembled  multitude  from  the  different  districts  then  strive  to 
drag  the  car,  one  party  one  way,  and  one  the  othei".  The  first  may  be 
called  water-era,  and  the  second  fire-ers.  If  tlie  water-era  succeed  iu 
dragging  the  car  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  opposing  party,  they  have  the 
right  of  committing  the  poonghee,  car  and  all,  to  the  river.  If  the  fire- 
party,  on  the  contrary,  gain  the  victory,  they  dispose  of  the  poooghee  aad 
his  appurtenances  by  tire* 

classes  of  6'ociefy.]  Society,  both  among  tlie  Birmans  and  Talsdns,  is 
divided  into  seven  classes :  viz.  the  royal  family,  the  public  officers,  the 
priesthood,  the  merchants,  or  '  rich  men,*  the  cultivators  and  labourers, 
the  slaves,  and  the  outcasts.  With  the  exceiplion  uf  the  saubwasj  or  tri- 
butary princes,  no  class  of  public  officers  are  hereditary ;  a  poor  merchani 
appears  to  belong  to  no  class,  for  it  is  only  when  a  man  has  acquired  eon* 
Biderable  property  that  he  m  regularly  admitted  into  the  caste,  as  it  wercj 
and  registered  as  a  '  rich  man/  'Dio«e  merchants  who  possess  wenlth  are 
placed  uniler  the  protection  of  the  court,  that  is,  instead  of  being  liable  to 
be  plundered  at  uncertain  intervals,  they  are  subjected  to  regular  periodical 
eitortion.  The  labouring  class  is  divided  into  proprietors  and  comjnon 
labourers,  the  latter  constituting  the  great  majority.  Every  man  in  the 
country  is  regarded  a^  tjie  king's  slave ;  and  his  services  may  at  any  time 
be  commanded  by  the  government  in  any  way  it  may  judge  proper* 

Meligion.^  In  religion  the  more  civilized  tribes  of  this  empire  aie 
Buddliists.  Although  the  Birmaos  have  every  motive,  according  to  their 
aystem  of  religion,  to  practise  good  works,  yet  no  people  can  he  worse  in 
moral  respects.  Their  religious  motives  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  good,  ur  to  maintain  private  and  public  moiigdity.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  Birman,  as  of  every  other  Pagan  religion,  there  is  no  power 
in  it  to  make  men  better,  and  its  best  precepts  are  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  its  devotees.  The  Birmans  are  subtle, 
thiei^Hsh,  mercenary,  addicted  to  robbexy  and  fraud  ;  truth  and  honesty  are, 
in  fact,  not  known  among  them  as  virtues.  Mr  Crawfurd  remarks  that  io 
Siam  he  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  religious  opinions  above 
the  level  of  the  vulgar  auperstition,  bat  tliat  in  Ava  the  case  was  dif-  ■ 
ferent,  ■ 

I^orms  of  worship,^  Godama  is  said  to  hai-e  enjoined  Ins  followers  to 
woi-ship  his  images  and  relics :  accordingly,  some  of  these  relirs  are  aup- 
posed  to  exitft  in  every  temple,  and  few  of  them  w^anl  images  of  this  great 
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o^^'ect  of  adoratioi}.  TJie  temples  are  u<iiiisil1y  in  the  farm  of  b.  pyramid , 
fttiil  some  of  them  are  of  g^reat  height.  The  elevation  of  a  few  is  said  not 
to  be  lesa  than  500  fa^t.  The  temples  which  contain  the  reJira  of  Clodaotia, 
and  those  which  contaiti  hin  image?^  only,  appear  to  be  conatructed  in  a 
different  manner.  The  former  are  represented  as  being"  of  solid  hack- 
work ;  while  the  latter  are  liollow.  A  larg-e  temple,  which  h  etipposed  to 
contain  relica,  is  often  surrounded  with  small  ehapwls  containing  images  of 
Godama,  who  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  but  of  diflforent  magnitudes, 
and  in  thfferent  postures ;  thti'  huagein  are  sometimes  not  more  than  six 
inches  high,  and  aometimes  of  such  a  si^e  that  the  fingers  are  aa  thick  as 
a  mans  thigh.  They  are  formed  of  clay,  copper,  eUver,  or  alabaater; 
some  of  them  are  painted  of  various  colours j  and  others  gilded.  Besides 
imager  of  (Jodama,  the  templeB  of  the  Birmans  contain  the  images  of  se- 
veral liaiuta,  the  favourkea  of  their  god,  with  repreaentations  of  many  ani- 
mali^,  i»uch  aa  elephants,  monkeys,  and  lions ;  but  to  these  images  they  pay 
no  religious  adoration, — they  only  consider  them  as  poaaeasing  something 
venerable,  on  account  of  titpir  haviniif  been  useful  to  CiOflaraa. 

The  votaries  of  Godama  say  prayers  at  aumise,  and  before  they  retire 
to  rest*  Like  the  Itoman  catholici^,  they  make  u^e  of  rosaries  formed  of 
various  kinds  of  seeda.  There  is  no  regular  daily  public  worship.  The 
public  acts  of  religion  are  reserved  for  particulai'  solemnities,  such  as  the 
dt?dication  of  a  temple,  or  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festival,  Offuringw 
are  made ;  but  the  religion  of  Buddha  forbids  to  sacrifice  any  animal.  The 
offerings  consist  of  fruits,  boiled  rice,  and  Bowers,  with  various  figures  of 
paper  Eind  gold-leaf.  The  rich  present  white  umbrellas,  with  ornaments  of 
gold,  slippers,  canes,  pillows,  and  gilded  utensils ;  the  poor,  who  caimot 
afford  offerings  so  expensive,  present  imitations  of  them  in  paper.  To  gild 
part  of  a  temple  is  considered  a  very  meritorious  act.  The  Idng  annually 
expends  a  conaidernble  sum  for  this  religious  purpo*ie ;  and  many  of  the 
temples  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  covered,  exhibit  several  spota 
decorated  through  the  devotion  of  individuals.  For  biferior  acts  of  homage, 
piecea  of  gilt  paper,  and  small  omaments,  are  accounted  sufficient.  Along 
the  road  to  every  temple  stalls  are  placed,  where  sucl«  articles  are  exposed 
for  aa!c,  and  he  who  is  inclined  to  perform  some  religious  duty,  walks  out, 
purchaaes  his  offering  by  the  way,  leaves  it  in  the  temple,  and  supposes 
that  he  has  thus  performed  an  act  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  The  women 
m-e  said  to  frequent  the  temples  in  greater  numbers  than  the  men.  They 
generally  go  thither  in  parties. 

The  days  on  which  the  temples  are  most  generally  frequented,  are  when 
the  moon  is  full,  and  when  it  changes*  For  three  months  of  the  year,  a 
kind  of  Lent  in  obaerved,  during  which  the  more  scrupulous  fast  from  sun- 
t\m  to  sunset.  At  the  end  of  this  Lent,  a  whole  month  in  celebrated  as  a 
kind  of  festival ;  and  one  part  of  the  rejoicing  always  con^ist^  in  illumina- 
titms.  Besides  this  public  festival  there  is  another,  which  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion  many  games  are  cele- 
brated ;  an<l  on  the  last  day  of  thu  festival,  men  and  women  amuse  them" 
selves  by  throwing  water  at  each  other.  During  both  festivals,  sports  of 
wrestling  and  dancing,  with  entertainments  of  music,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, processions,  arul  fire-works,  succeed  each  other  almoni  without  in- 
terruption. Of  these  festivals,  bowever,  it  appeaiti  that  rehgion  makes  a 
veiy  inconsiderable  part. 

Priests*}  The  rahansj  or  the  priests  of  Godama,  Have  a  great  resembkatfe 
to  the  monks  m  catho'ic  coimtries.     They  do  uox  \j.v\>ft^  Vi  NaSsw^s  ^m.^  «a^- 
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cern  in  the  religiaus  acta  performed  in  the  templea»  and  few  of  thoo*  arc  pre- 
MQt  at  proceaaions,  or  at  religious  ceremonies  of  any  kind ;  they  appear 
indeed  to  visit  the  public  places  of  worship  leas  frequently  than  any  otJier 
clasii  of  people.  Their  whole  time  k  employed  in  collecting  provisions, 
and  acquiring  knowledge  or  coniiniiuicatiug^  it  to  others.  Like  the  catholic 
monks,  the  rahans  Uve  together  iQ  colleges,  or  convente,  founded  for  that 
purpose  by  the  uiunificence  of  the  rich.  The  decency  of  tlieir  lives,  and 
tlieir  hoi^pitalily  to  strangera,  are  said  to  be  eminent ;  and  the  respect  paid 
to  them  by  the  other  classea  of  the  community  is  propoiiionaL  The  most 
honourable  place,  either  upon  a  road  or  in  company,  is  always  yielded  to 
them ;  and  they  are  allowed,  in  their  conventn,  to  make  use  of  painting 
and  gilding, — a  privilege  which  they  eujoy  in  common  only  with  the  king. 
No  rahan  ever  kindles  a  fire,  le«t  by  that  act  he  deprive  an  animal  of  life ; 
he  consequently  drea^ej^  no  victualn^  hut  depends  upon  receiving  them  iq 
that  state  from  the  charity  of  others.  He  ia  allowed,  however,  to  eat 
every  kind  of  food  which  may  he  presented  ;  oven  animal  food  in  that  cacte 
is  not  forbidden,- — for  though  it  is  reckoned  ainful  to  put  a  living  creature 
to  death,  it  is  not  so  to  eat  it  when  dead*  Every  ralian  is,  by  his  religiou!^ 
profession,  bound  to  procure  his  food  by  '  the  labour  of  hia  feet,*  as  ihey 
term  it.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he  can  distinguitsh  the  veins  on  his 
hands,  he  isiiaes  from  hia  convent,  with  his  sabeitj  or  vessel  of  wicker- 
work,  under  hia  arm*  Stopping  at  every  door  in  hia  way,  but  observing 
the  deepest  silence,  he  receiveii  into  his  aabeit  such  ready-dressed  provisions 
aa  the  inhahkants  think  proper  to  atl:Wd,  and  passes  on  without  returning 
hiH  thanks.  He  is  forbidden  to  u:Ne  any  solicitaiions.  Me  is  not  permitteu 
even  to  give  notice  of  his  being  at  the  door.  These  begging  exLCursions  are 
aeldom  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  C4>llecting  provisions  for  8ul»>isteuGe, 
as  the  zeal  of  the  laity  rarely  permits  them  to  bo  in  danger  of  want ;  the 
provisiona  obt-ained^  after  satisfying  tho  inxraediate  necessitiea  of  the  c+jI- 
lector^  are  given  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  needy  8tranger,^and  auch  ia  the 
hospitality  of  the  rahans,  in  diviihng  ivlmt  they  have  collected,  that  few 
beggars,  not  of  their  own  cla.ts,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  Birman  empire 
In  every  convent  of  rahans  there  ia  a  superior  called  Jiara,  or  *  reader/ 
who  ia  Buppoaed  to  enjoy  considerable  power  among  those  of  hia  own  con- 
vent, BB  they  always  approach  him  with  reapect.  The  zaraa  of  the  prin- 
cipal convents  live  in  splendid  apaitments,  have  numerouM  attendants,  and 
enjoy  several  privileges  denied  to  the  principal  noblea.  Their  authoiity, 
however,  doea  not  extend  beyond  their  own  colleges,  since  the  aupeiior  of 
each  convent  is  independent  of  the  superior  of  every  other.  Among  other 
privileges  poaseased  by  this  religious  body,  may  be  mentioned  their  [>ower 
of  preventing  the  moat  atrocious  crimiiml  from  being  executed,  by  barely 
touching  him  when  upon  tlie  road  to  execution.  Before  a  person  be  ad- 
mitted into  tlie  priesthood,  and  received  into  a  convent  of  rahaus,  he  un- 
dergoes a  public  examination ;  uot  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what  pro- 
gress he  has  made  in  mental  iniprovenieni,  but  to  discover  whether  or  not 
he  be  free  of  bodily  infirmities, — ^a  male, — a  lawfully-begottf^n  son, — free  _ 
of  4lebt, — and  not  dependent  upon  some  superior-  The  initiation  ia  ■ 
pompous,  and  very  expensive ;  hut  when  the  ceremonies  necessary  on  this  * 
occasion  are  over,  the  pei'son  is  sujiposed  to  lose  sight  of  every  sublunary 
care.  A  person,  however,  who  has  attached  himself  to  this  profession^  is 
not  supposed  to  he  bound  to  it  for  life.  He  may,  when  be  pleases,  with 
out  scandal,  quit  his  convent,  and  engage  in  the  active  concerns  of  life 
nw  Aioitmjf,  or  cunveai*  of  the  rui^aiv*,  mg  v^ffieteai  in  Uieic  atructuru 
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frojn  common  bouses,  and  much  reBerable  ihe  arcliitwture  of  tbei  CTiiiiese. 
Tln'y  are  entirely  made  of  wood,  compreliending  in  the  inside  one  large 
!mlt,  oppn  at  all  sidef*.  There  are  no  aparlmenta  for  the  private  recreations 
of  the  rabans, — ^publkity  ih  the  prevailing  9)'8tem  of  Birman  conduct. 
They  admit  of  no  necrets  either  in  church  or  fitate.  Convents  of  younj^ 
women  are  said  formerly  to  have  existed,  into  which  virgins  entered^  mak- 
iner  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  These  convents  are  now  abolished, 
either  by  custom  or  by  authority.  The  only  nuns  now  to  be  found  aro 
old  wotnen  wbo  Bhave  their  heads,  and  dress  in  white.  Tbey  are  aaid  to 
take  care  of  the  templea  and  to  attend  funerals. 

The  White  ekphanL']  Besides  these  wholly  relierious  chai-actere,  there 
is  a  very  important  personage,  the  second  dignitary  in  the  king-dom, — the 
White  efephatii^  who  has  a  regular  cabinet,  composed  of  niinislers,  secre- 
taries, under-secretaj'iesj  &c.  &c»  Thia  animal  i»  not^  as  bos  been  en'one- 
ously  supposed,  an  object  of  worwhip  among  the  Birman s,  but  merely  forms 
an  indinpensable  jvart  of  the  regalia  of  sovereignly.  The  residence  of  tlie 
Wliite  elephajrt  is  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  willi  which  it  is  con- 
nected hy  a  long  open  gallery,  supported  by  nnmerouB  wooden  pillars,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  a  curtain  of  black  velvet  embosse*!  with  gohJ, 
conceala  the  augttst  animal  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  and  before  this 
curtain,  the  offering!*  intended  for  him  are  displayed-  His  dwelling  ia  a 
lofty  ball,  covered  with  splendid  gihling  both  insicte  and  out,  and  support- 
c?d  hy  64  pillain,  half  of  which  are  elegantly  gilt.  To  two  of  tliese  his 
forefeet  are  fixed  by  silver  chains,  while  bis  hind  ones  are  secured  by  links 
of  a  baser  material.  His  bed  consists  of  a  thick  matrass,  covered  with 
l)lue  cloth»  over  which  a  softer  one,  covered  with  crimson  silk,  is  spread. 
His  trappings  are  of  gold,  studded  with  large  diamonds,  pearls,  sapphires, 
ntbiesj  and  other  precious  atones.  His  betel-box,  spitting  pot,  ankle-ring% 
and  the  vessel  out  of  which  he  feeds,  are  all  of  pure  gold,  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  his  attendants  and  guard  amount  to  1000  persons.  The 
Wliite  elephant,  thus  treated,  appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  colour  has 
been  changinl  by  a  disease  of  the  leprous  kind;  hut  is  by  the  Birmans  anp- 
posed  to  contain  a  human  soul,  in  the  last  stag©  of  many  miliioiis  of  trans- 
migrations, and  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity. 

Language  and  Wriltng,']  The  language  of  the  Birmans  has  33  sirapTe 
sounils  or  characters.  It  is,  like  the  languages  of  Europe,  Avritten  from 
left  to  right.  Tlie  Pali  language,  written  in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  is  the 
eacrecl  text  of  Ava,  Pe^,  and  Siam ;  but  in  a  epecimeii  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  that  dialect,  the  missionaries  could  only  discover  three  Sanscrit 
words  ;  a  part  seems  taken  from  the  Chinese.  The  character  in  common 
use  ii*  a  round  Nagari  derived  from  the  Pali  which  is  square.  It  is  formed 
of  circles,  and  segments  of  circles,  variously  disposed^  and  written  from  left 
to  right.  Specimens  of  both  have  been  published  by  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries, who  have  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  latter  language.  In 
writing,  many  contractions  are  used,  and  the  whole  is  exucuted  with  great 
despatch.  Ilia  znres^  or  writers  in  i^ourts,  often  write  down  what  an 
officer  dictates  wbo  does  not  speak  alow. — Almost  every  Birman  carries 
with  him  a  paramaiky  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  strong  blackened  paper. 
measuring  from  4  to  8  feet  long,  and  about  IB  inches  wide.  It  Is  folded  up 
Bomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  the  breadth  oi  each  fold  being  about  6  in- 
ches, and  tlie  length  corresponding  to  tlie  breatltli  of  the  sheet.  Upon 
this  parawaikj  with  a  pencil  of  steatites,  the  Bii-man  kv^^  VC\a  ^jtf^wisvxs.^ 
and  takes  euch  memorandums  aa  lie  t\Y\i\kia  Yve,c*a^%^\^.    "VL^j  VL^aws.  *>^H 
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writing  wliicTi  ia  no  longer  useful,  the  leaves  of  the  parawaik  are  nibbed 
over  with  t'harcoal  mid  a  species  of  dolidios. 

Literature.']  Ileading^  is  an  acromplishment  so  common  among  the  Bir- 
maiis,  that  there  is  not  one  person  in  ten  who  is  not  posaesseil  of  it,  and 
the  art  of  writing  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  tolerably  generah  In  the  present 
atate  of  their  literature,  the  Birrrmns  can  derive  but  little  advantage  from 
their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  reading,  aa  their  compositions  consist  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  of  rude  songs,  religious  romances,  and  histories  which  are 
no  better  than  romances,^  "  Every  convent,"  says  Buchanan,  "  has  a  col* 
lection  of  booka  ;  several  of  wliich  are  pretty  consiilerable.  The  most  com- 
mon copiers  are  the  raliana.  These  books  are  kept  in  chesta,  much  oraa* 
mcnted  with  gilding,  and  bits  of  looking-glass,  fastened  on  with  lacquer 
in  the  shape  of  flowers.  At  Amerapoora^  we  were  shown  a  part  of  the 
royal  library.  This  is  a  brick  building  surrounded  by  enclosed  courts  and 
temples,  which  occupy  a  deUghtful  situation,  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city.  Near  it  is  a  .«imall  but  moat  elegant  Kiaung  (convent.)  To 
this,  at  times,  the  monarch  retires ;  and  we  were  shown  the  gilded  conch 
on  which  he  reposes,  while  the  Zorado  reads  to  him,  and  inutracts  htm  in 
the  duties  of  religion*  The  library  itself  is  neither  a  convenient  nor  a 
handsome  building.  The  gallery,  into  which  wo  entered,  contained  about 
a  hundred  chests,  gilded  on  the  sides,  and  lacquered  above,  with  the  gene- 
ral title  of  their  contents  written  in  golden  letters.  The  chests  were  large, 
and,  if  full,  must  have  contained  many  thousand  volumes.  Aft  we  saw 
only  a  pan,  I  presume  that  the  king*M  collection  is  very  extensive."  Instead 
of  paper,  the  Birmana,  in  their  more  elegant  hooks,  make  use  of  sheets  of 
ivory  stained  black.  The  charactei-s  are  gilded  or  enamelled,  and  the  ■ 
edges  are  generally  gilded.  Books  are  sometimes  written  on  the  palmjTa  ■ 
leaves,  in  which  case  the  letters  are  in  black  enamel,  while  the  margins 
are  ornamented  with  flowera.  When  the  hook  is  intended  for  common 
use,  the  characters  are  engraven  on  palmyra  leaves  with  an  iron  instrument. 
To  form  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  to  consist  are  bound  together  hy 
a  cord  passed  tlirough  holes  at  the  end  of  each  leaf,  and  the  two  outside 
leaves  are  covered  with  wooden  boards,  which  protect  the  volume.  On 
the  uppermost  of  these  boards,  which  are  generally  gilded  and  lacquered,  is 
written  the  title  of  the  book.  If  the  volume  l»e  of  the  more  elegant  kind,  it 
is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  silk,  and  bound  with  a  garter  in  which  is  woven  its 
title.  Treatises  on  law  are  said  to  be  numerous,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Menoo,  Dramatic  entertainments  are 
common,  consisting  of  music,  dancing,  action,  and  recitative  dialogue,  iu- 
termixed  with  songs — the  only  part  of  the  entertainment  previously  com- 
posed— the  dialogue  being  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  performer.  Songs 
are  numerous,  and  in  high  estimation ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  other 
kind  of  poetry.  Their  music  is  described  as  being  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese ;  fiucbanan  speaks  of  it  as  disagreeable  to  his  ears, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  candidly  disclaimi:!  all  pretensions  to  musical 
knowledge. 

'  As  A  f^'ime>n  of  BirruMe  history,  we  copy  a  nnlive  author's  ynraion  of  tbnt  of  the 
kte  w«r.  "In  thi*  year  1186  and  1187,  thi*  Kula-pyer,  or  white  stiaiigturs  of  the  west, 
fastened  a  quBrrell  upHun  ihe  lord!  ot'  the  gaideu  pahict* ,  They  laiided  ai  iiimf^oon, — iool> 
that  place  and  Promts — »od  wero  [M'rmitted  to  advance  as  far  a*  YnudrtbtH»,  Inr  the  klii|^ 
from  motiTM  of  piety  ftndregsrd  to  life,  made  ni>  KiTort  whatev^T  tooppust^  thviu.  I'h** 
Btrmigers  had  apenl  vast  muas  oi'  money  in  their  «nt«rpris«,  and  by  the  time  they  rrncb- 
cvl  Yaiidaboo»  thulr  resouroes  were  e3tJiait»t«l  Mid  they  were  in  gre^t  distr^'iis.     Thoy 

petitioned  the  kitigt  who,  in  his  clpmeiu^y  and  generosity,  aeitt  them  targe  sums  of  money 

tQ  fifty  their  i>xpencei  back,,  and  ordered  ihem  out  vA  t^«s  toutvtr^  V 
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Toffoo,     . 

.     30  dnya 

Kmmmm,     . 

.         2ft 

.     30 

Wa^ao,           .          . 

29 

Wa^-ffaun^ 

.     30 

Ta^a-loy,     , 
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5cteiiM,]  In  scientific  pursuits  tlie  Binnans  are  far  I*ebincl  the  Hindoos. 
Their  a^itronomy  is  Haiti  to  have  been  very  defective,  and  tlleir  geography 
still  moro  so :  the  whote  extent  of  their  foreign  adventures  being  bounded 
to  the  S.  by  Prince  of  Wirfi^s  island,  Hod  to  the  N,  by  ibe  Haoghly*  In  this 
countrv',  however,  many  braminw  are  found,  who  have  introduciM]  several 
of  the  aHtrononiical  tinprovemi'ntH  of  their  couiitry  ;  but  these  bramins  are 
represented  m  being  generally  mure  ignorant  than  those  to  be  found  in 
Hindusiau.  The  Binnan  year  comment^ea  on  the  18th  of  April.  The 
common  year  is  lunar;  but  they  are  likewise  ar^uain ted  with  the  solar 
year  of  3(55  days.  Tfie  year  is  divided  into  12  months,  alternately  con- 
aiating  of  30  days  and  29  days,  in  the  following  manner : 

Sa-deen-giut^     ,  .         ,30  days. 

Na-to        ,         ...     30 

P^a-20^  ,  .         29 

Ta-hu-Juaf        .  .  .30 

Ta^un^  ...         29 

The  year,  thai  made  up  of  tiinar  months,  is  eleven  days  8horter  than  the 
Holar  year*  la  order  to  biing  it  nearly  to  coincide  witli  the  Holar  yeai',  an 
intercalary  month  is  added  every  third  year.  Thin,  however,  does  not 
make  the  coincidence  complete,  and  consequently  the  principal  festivala 
revolve  round  the  whole  muntlis.  The  braniiiif*,  Henaible  of  tliia  tiefect, 
wish  at  proper  intervals  to  introduce  other  intercalary  months,  but  in  this 
respect  they  have  generally  found  the  superstitious  prepossessions  of  the  ra- 
hans  too  obstinate  to  bo  easily  overcome.  The  year  1817  of  the  ChrLHtian 
era  agrees  with  the  year  1179  of  tlie  era  of  the  Birmans.  From  what 
particular  circumstance  that  era  originated  ha^  not  been  ascertained.  It 
has  been  9u.spected  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Si  am. 

The  BirmauH  display  great  attachment  to  the  art«i  of  divination  and  as- 
trology. Fortunate  and  unfortunate  days  are  carefully  calculated  ;  and  in- 
c4intations  are  not  uufrequent*  The  *  noble  science*  of  alchemy  hai  also 
its  votaries  in  this  country.  Inoculation  for  the  sniatl-pox  has  been  late- 
ly introrluced,  but  appean*  not  yet  to  have  become  common.  The  skUl  of 
the  Birman  enrgeona  eiteoils  only  to  t!»e  dreuaiiig  of  wounds  and  the  Bet- 
ting of  bones. 

Arls  and  Maniifactures^'\  In  the  fine  arts,  a  nation  like  the  Birmans 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  made  any  very  considerable  progress.  Among 
them,  aR  among  many  other  nations,  religion  has  been  the  mother  of  scalp- 
tare  and  painting  ;  hut  they  have  made  little  progress  in  either ;  and  even  in 
architecture  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The  few  re- 
spectable pagodas  which  are  found  in  the  country  are  constructed  after 
Siamese  models.  Their  paintings  are  unintelligible  unless  accompanied  by 
written  descriptions.  Mr  Crawfurd  remarked  that,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover, the  ait  of  casting  linages  of  metal — which  Ls  daily  practise*!  by  the 
Siamese — wba  unknown  to  the  Birmans.  In  the  useful  arts  they  are  scarcely 
more  advanced.  The  women  are  the  only  manufacturers  in  Ara,  if  we 
except  a  few  male  captives,  of  the  Cassay  nation,  wbu  earn  their  livelihood 
by  weaving.  The  Birman  female  weavers  produce  goo<l  cotton  fabrics ; 
but  the  artisans  of  Manchester  undersell  them  even  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  principal  silk  manufactories  are  supplied  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial fironi  China  and  Pegu;  and  llie  artisans  in  xhm  branch  of  industry 
aJao  are  women.  The  common,  coarse,  unglazed  earthenware  of  the  Bir- 
b  the  best  in  India,  and  ia  very  cheap.     Iron -ore  is  melted  iu  A.v^ 
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H'lipro  there  are  manufacturer  in  which  BivorJa,  speara,  maDkets^  or  rather 
matchlocks^  knives,  soisiors^  and  earpetitera'  took  are  fahricaled,  AH  ar- 
ticleg  of  steel  are  im ported  from  Bengal.  Mr  Crawfurd  saya,  he  saw  in 
the  maiket  of  Ava^ — mthout  heing  iihle  to  aacertain  the  ii^^es  to  which  it  is 
applied — considerable  cjuaiittitiea  of  antimony  reduced  to  the  metallic  8t«te« 

Cofftmercc,']  The  natural  productn  of  the  Birman  empire,  which  are 
articles  of  exportation,  or  likely  to  hecome  so,  are  the  fullowiua^ :  rice, 
gram,  cotton,  indigo,  cardamuiiifl,  black  pepper,  aloes,  su^^ar,  saltpetre,  salt, 
teak-timher,  etick-lac,  kntk  or  terra  jo/wKita,  areca  nats,  dammer,  fustic, 
sapan  wood,  aud  earth-oil^  honey,  bees-wax,  ivory,  and  rabies  and  sap- 
phirea.  The  mineral  products  are :  iron,  copper,  leadj  ^old,  silver,  antimony, 
white  statuary  marble,  lime-stoae,  atid  coal. 

In  1795,  the  quantity  of  teak  and  other  timber  imported  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  from  the  Birniau  domiuionn,  re«inired  a  return,  chiefly  in  Indian 
and  British  cotton-goods  amonnting  to  the  value  of  £200,000 ;  and  the 
trade  ha^i  sine*;  been  progiessively  on  the  increaae,  as  leak  cannot  he  con- 
veyed from  the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coast  unless  at  so  great  an 
expense  as  to  preclude  the  attempt.  Tliis  branch  of  commerce,  before  the 
late  war,  shared  in  the  advantages  of  free  trade :  the  Birtnans  were  begin- 
ning to  be  clothed  in  British  fabric,  and  our  merchants  had  pushed  their 
enterprises  to  Anierapoora,  the  capita!.  The  teak-forents  are  de.scribed 
by  persons  who  have  visited  them  to  be  of  the  most  extensive  description, 
and  fully  equal  to  any  possible  demand  for  a  peiiod  beyond  computation. 
The  sugar  is  manufactured  by  Chinese,  and  is  white  and  of  good  quality; 
the  exportation  of  it  h  prohibited,  but  if  this  were  not  the  CAse,  and  if  en- 
couragement were  given  to  the  manufacture,  it  might  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent.  The  price  of  the  clayed  sugar  at  Ava^  \%  30  to  36  rupees  the 
100  visj  or  365  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  commerce  betwixt  the  northern 
and  southern  quai'ters  of  the  empire  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  river  Ira- 
waddy,  on  which  Bevprat  thousand  boats  are  annually  employed  in  trans' 
porting  rice  from  the  lower  provinces,  to  supply  the  capital  and  the  northern 
districts,  as  also  salt  and  nappi,  or  pickled  sprats.  Articles  of  foreign  im> 
portation  are  mostly  conveyed  up  the  Irawaddy ;  a  few  arc  introduced  by 
the  way  of  Armcan,  and  carried  over  the  mountains  on  mens  heads. 
European  broad  cloth,  hardware,  coarse  Bengal  munlins,  Cossimbazar  silk- 
hand  ke  re  liiefs,  china-ware  and  gla**s,  are  the  principal  articles  carried  up 
the  river.  Cocoa-nuts  brought  from  the  Nicobars  are  looked  upon  as  a 
delicacy,  and  hear  a  higlt  price.  Merchants  carry  down  silver,  lac,  precious 
stones,  cntechu,  and  some  other  articles.  The  lower  parts  of  the  Birman 
territory,  the  districts  of  Sarwan  and  Sarwadi  especially,  are  considered  at 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo, — ^the  plant  grows  wild,  and 
is  also  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  domestic  use  ;  more  than  one  factory 
^vas  about  to  be  established  by  Europeans  when  the  war  broke  out.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  by  sea  into  the  Birman  dominions,  are  Bengal, 
Madras,  ami  British  piece-goods,  British  woollens,  iron,  wrought  and  nn- 
wrought,  copper  for  sheathing,  lead,  quicksilver,  borax,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  sugar,  arrack,  and  rum,  and  a  little  opium,  earthen- 
ware, Chinese  and  English  glass-ware,  cocoa-nuts  and  betel-nut.  The  trade 
in  British  piece-goods  has  of  late  years  much  increased,  whilst  that  of  Ma- 
dras piece-gauds  has  proportionally  xliminished.  On  the  northeni  fi*ontier 
of  ilHi  Birman  dominions  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  China  and  other 
PAStern  sfcjfes.  The  chief  emporium  is  at  a  place  called  Banmoo,  on  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  at  Midai,  four  or  ftve  m\Ve%  \o  vW  vionVvN^iA  ^>1'  Ame- 
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rapooiu.  Mahumraedan  and  Blrnaaii  tiiercmaiitH  of  Ara  go  to  Baumoo  to  meet 
tlie  ChiJiese,  part  of  wiioui,  not  unusually  lour  or  five  tliousaitdj  come  dowu 
to  Midai.  The  Chinese  import  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermilUoii, 
iron  pans,  ailirert  j^ood  rliubarh^  lea,  fine  honey,  aiid  mw  silkf  with  dog«  and 
pheasaiitH.  Tfieir  merchants  travel  on  sraall  horses  and  mules,  and  are  «aid 
to  he  two  months  on  the  roatl.  The  tea  that  is  brought  by  the  Chinese  is 
hlat-k,  and  in  made  up  in  round  cakes  or  hall» ;  sonie  of  it  is  of  very  fine 
tlavoar,  and  it  in  all  of  a  diftereut  description  from  any  that  is  sold  in  tlie 
market  of  Canton,  The  better  qualities  are  well  ada|»ted  for  Europe  ;  the 
retail  price  is  but  one  iikal — little  more  than  a  rupee — for  one  i'?^,  or  nearly 
four  pounds.  This  tea  ia  used  by  all  who  can  afford  it ;  but  a  cheaper  sort, 
said  to  he  the  proiluce  of  some  part  of  the  liirman  territory^  is  an  article  of 
great  and  general  demand.  It  ia  eaten  after  mealy  with  g;arlic  anti  sesa- 
mum  oil,  and  it  is  customary  to  offer  it  to  |fne«t8  and  strangers  as  a  lokeu 
of  welcome.  The  returns  of  the  traile  with  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  cotton, 
ivory,  and  bees'  wax,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens^  cldeHy 
broad  cloth  and  carpets.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  is  very  consitler- 
able— it  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  70,000  bales  of  300  pounds  eacfi  ; 
the  i^eater  part  of  it  is  cleaned.  The  Ava  cotton  of  the  lower  proviuces 
ia  of  a  short  staple,  but  that  of  the  upper,  long,  ami  of  a  fine  texture.  The 
cotton  of  Fe^,  it  is  said,  is  sent  to  Chitti^ong  and  Dacca,  and  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  6ue  Dacca  muslins. 

Another  line  of  traffic  is  that  with  the  country  of  the  Shana,  or  as  it  is 
termed  by  Europeans,  the  king<lom  of  Laos.  The  Shan  tradei's  repair  an- 
fiaally,  in  the  dry  season,  to  the  Birman  country,  hrint^inj^  with  them  stick- 
lac,  bees."  wax,  a  yellow  dyewood,  various  drag^  and  gums,  raw  silk,  lac- 
quered ware,  ready  made  jackets,  stuffed  with  cotton,  onions  and  garlick, 
turmeric,  and  coai-se  su^arin  cakes.  The  chief  returns  are  dry  fish,  nappi^ 
and  salt.  The  chief  fair  at  which  the  Shans  attend  is  at  Pelk,  six  or  ei^hi 
noiles  S.  of  Ava,  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Irawaddy  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital ;  there  ai'e  sevei-al  smaller  fairs  along  the  E.  hank  of 
the  Irawaddyj  and  one  more  considerable  ia  annually  held  at  the  Dagou 
pagoda,  near  Rangoon. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  commissioners  in  Arm- 
can,  to  establish  regular  mails  at  Taiek  and  Aeng,  exempt  from  any  duty ; 
and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  be  frmjuented  in  considerable 
numbers  by  tradera  from  beyond  the  mountains,  in  quest  of  various  articles 
procurable  either  fiom  AiTacan  itself  or  from  Bengal,  by  that  route.  Many 
of  these  are  of  indispensable  necessity  to  the  Birmese ;  and  others,  although 
articles  of  luxury*  ai'e  of  littie  less  importance.  We  learn  also  that  the  salt- 
works of  Arracan  are  likely  to  be  very  productive.  The  result  would  he 
still  more  favourable^  only  that  the  additional  produce,  brought  into  tfie 
Indbu  market  from  this  source,  cannot  fail  to  effect  a  proportionate  redac- 
tion of  price. 

The  IJirmans,  like  the  Chinese,  have  no  coin  ;  silver  in  ImllJon,  an<i  lead, 
being  the  current  monies  of  the  country.  What  foreigners  call  a  (ikal,  jiro- 
perly  fiiai^  is  the  most  general  piece  of  silver  iii  circulation,  It  weighs  10 
pennyweights,  10;J  grains,  TIte  subordinate  currency  is  lead  ;  and  all  com- 
mon market-articles,  such  as  fish,  flesh,  rice,  and  greens,  are  sold  for  so 
many  weights  of  lead,  which  being  a  royal  monopoly,  is  raised  in  the 
markets  far  above  its  intrinsic  value.  The  average  price  of  rice  at  the 
capital  is  about  2s,  Hti,  for  84-  pounds  ;  at  Rangoon  and  Martabaw.  iiJA<iVix 
250  pounda  for  2s.  Sd*  It  is  necessary  tov  uvtitv  m^tc\\«cv\  va  Wn%  ^Ni-ax^vt 
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to  manage  \m  mouey-traiu^ft^'dous,  anJ  who  is  responaible  for  the  quality 
of  the  metal,  charginji^  a  commisston  of  one  per  cent. 

Oue-tenth  of  all  produce  is  eitaeied  as  the  authorised  due  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  ooe-tenth  i»  the  amount  of  the  kmg'n  duty  on  all  forei^  goodt* 
imported  into  \m  dominions.  The  revenue,  arii*mg'  from  customs  on  im- 
ports are  mostly  taken  in  kind.  A  small  part  is  conv^erted  into  cash,  the 
rest  is  dis^tributed  and  received  in  lieu  of  salaries  to  the  varioua  departments 
of  the  court,  Money^  except  on  pressing  occasions,  is  never  di^^bursed  from 
the  royal  coffers.  To  one  man  the  fees  of  an  office  are  allowed  ;  to  another, 
a  station  where  certain  imp08ta  are  cuUected ;  a  third  has  land  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  hia  employment.  By  these  donations  they  are 
not  only  bound  in  their  own  personal  eervitude,  but  likewise  in  that  of  all 
their  dependants. 

GovernfnenL'2  Government  in  Ava  is  a  coarse,  rude  despotism;  as 
vexatious  in  its  operation  as  it  is  arbitrary  in  character.  The  king  is — 
m  we  have  already  explained — absolute  lord  of  the  life  and  property  of 
hk  suhjectH,  and  is^  seldom  disposed  to  curtail  in  practice  the  extent  of  hi« 
prerogatives.  The  prince  of  the  blood  b  styled  Sngy  ieekien  ;  and,  a« 
the  descent  is  lineal,  he  always  takes  place  of  the  kind's  brothers.  The 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family  ore  distinguished  by  various  titles,  and 
alivays  meet  with  great  submission  from  their  inferiors.  The  wongees^  or 
chief  ministers  of  state,  aro  considered  as  being  next  in  rank  to  the  print^a 
of  the  blood.  They  are  four  in  number.  They  meet  daily  in  the  coao* 
cil-hall,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  state ;  conducting,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  the  wliole  affairs  of  the  nation,  llit;  wongees  are  assisted  by 
four  fvuondocksy  who,  in  the  coun.cil-hall,  Bit  in  a  deliberative  capacity^ 
without  being  permitted  to  vote.  Next  to  the  woondocks  are  foiif 
aitawoonsy  or  ministers  of  the  interior.  They  enjoy  considerable  in- 
fiuence^  and  have  access  to  the  king  at  all  times;  and  from  them  he 
generally  chooses  his  privy  counsellors.  The  Birmans,  in  the  regulation 
of  their  government,  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  number  four. 
Ttiere  are  four  sercdogees^  or  chief  secretaries  of  state ;  four  nachasangcaty 
who  sit  in  the  council,  and  repoit  what  in  transacted  ;  four  sando/tgaant, 
or  tisherSf  who  regulate  ceremonials,  carry  messagea  from  the  council  to  his 
majesty,  and  introduce  strangers  of  rank  to  his  presence ;  and  four  matf- 
fvoonsy  who  supeiintend  different  portions  of  the  metropolis,  and  different 
districts  of  the  provinces,  and  who  execute  the  orders  issued  to  them  by 
the  lofou  or  council*  There  are  nine  sandozainSf  or  readers^  who  read 
aloud  in  the  council,  all  official  writings,  and  every  paper  on  ptiblic  bust* 
uesa ;  and  likewise  a  paymaster-generalj  or  assaifwoon,  who  possesses  cou- 
aiderable  influence.  In  the  Binnau  empire  hereditary  honours  are 
known.  Each  is  elevated  by  the  act  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  when  be  dil 
liis  descendants  are  not  distinguished  from  other  natives.  The  chief  mt 
of  disthiction  among  the  great  is  a  chain^  which,,  according  to  its  form» 
and  the  number  of  its  doubliitgs^  distinguishes  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  lowest  rank  Is  distinguished  by  three  chains  of  open  work.  Three, 
twisted  in  a  different  Ibnn,  dijHtinguiHh  the  rank  immediately  superior. 
Different  degrees  are  marked  by  six^  by  nine^  and  by  twelve  chains.  The 
Wt  is  the  highest  number  tbat  cau  be  assumed  by  a  subject.  The  king 
wears  twenty-four  chains. 

Court  Cercmomals.'\  Should  European  courts  imagine,  that  they  have 
uppropr'iatAid  to  themselves  a  nicety  of  ceremony  superior  to  that  of  all 
nheiVf  thf*y  would  certam\y  \ms  dec*i\ve^i,    TW  MtCTftxttciviAalU  of  the  coortii 
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of  Asia  sfteni,  in  this  respect,  greatly  to  suqvass  them ;  and  in  none  is  that 
nicety  carried  to  greater  perfertion  or  rather  to  greater  exp«)<^,  than  in  the 
Birmmi  court.  Colonel  Syiiiea  gires  an  account  of  his  reception  at  that 
court,  which  is  cah'ulated  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  fancy  of 
every  European  :*— **  Coming/'  says  he,  "  to  the  top  of  a  short  street  lead- 
ing down  to  the  palace,  we  were  desired  hy  the  Bantlohgaan,  or  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  tlirough  Baha  Sheen,  to  stop  and  make  obuisance  to  the 
residence  of  his  majesty,  by  a  g^entk  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising 
the  hand  to  the  head,  as  they  did,  a  desire  with  which  I  compUeci,  although 
I  conceived  the  distance  ro  great  an  hardly  to  require  that  mark  of  respect. 
WlM3n  we  liad  proceeded  two  or  three  hundred  yards  fartlier,  the  Hantloli- 
gaan  repeated  the  ceremony  of  bowing,  to  which  1  offered  no  objection ; 
nor  should  I  have  felt  the  smallest  reluctance  in  complying,  had  not  the 
manner  of  the  aandohrraan  been  what  I  considered  extremely  disrespectful. 
Thu^s  we  proceeded  until  we  came  to  the  rhoom,  wliich  was  a  lofty  hall, 
raised  four  or  live  feel  from  the  gionnd,  and  open  on  all  aides  :  it  was 
Hiluated  about  a  hundred  yaids  from  the  gate  of  the  palace  court,  on  the 
left  hand,  and  in  the  cetJtre  of  a  Hpacioaa  area.  Putting  off  our  shoeiS} 
we  entered  the  saloon,  and  sal  down  on  carpets  that  were  spread  for  us* 
\Wth  our  faces  towards  the  palace  gate ;  here  the  presents  were  deposited, 
while  the  Chinese  deputies  took  their  placea  on  the  other  side. 

"  It  waa  now  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  woondock  intimated  tliat  we 
muat  wait  until  all  the  prineee  of  the  royal  family  arrived,  before  it  would 
be!  proper  for  us  to  enter :  we  hatl  sat  but  a  short  time,  when  the  prince 
of  Pegahm,  the  junior  of  the  king^H  rohn  in  point  of  rank  though  not  in 
yearsj  being  born  of  a  different  mother,  made  his  ajjpearaiice.  He  was 
mounted  on  the  neck  of  a  very  fine  elephant,  whicli  he  guided  himself, 
sitting  on  a  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  whik^  a  servant  behind, 
on.  the  back  of  the  animal,  screened  him  from  the  sun  with  a  gilded  ptira- 
BoL  About  fifty  muHqueteera  led  the  way  :  these  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  halberdierii,  carrying  spears  with  gilded  shafts,  and  decorated 
with  gold  tasHels.  Six  or  eight  ofiicera  of  his  household  (each  of  the 
king's  sons  have  a  separate  establishment)  came  next,  dressed  in  velvet 
robes,  with  embroidered  caps,  and  chains  of  gold  depending  from  the  left 
shoulder  to  the  right  side ;  these  immediately  preceiled  the  prince's  ele-, 
phaat  ;  another  body  of  spearmen,  with  his  palanquin  of  state,  closed  the 
procession.  On  entering  the  gate,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  attendants  a  po- 
liahed  iron  hook,  with  which  he  governed  hLs  elephant,  as  not  any  thing 
that  caji  be  used  as  a  weapon  is  suffered  to  be  brought  within  tlie  precincts 
of  the  palace,  not  even  by  his  majesty's  sons.  The  prince's  escort  baked 
without  the  gate,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  attendants  were  stopped, 
those  only  being  admitted  who  were  of  higher  rank,  together  with  the 
men  who  can-ied  his  hu:ge  betel-box  of  gold,  and  his  flagon  of  water,  which 
are  brought  rather  for  state  than  for  refreshment.  When  the  prince  had 
alighted,  his  elephant  returned,  and  all  the  attendants  ranged  themselves 
in  the  ai*ea  between  the  rhoom  and  the  palace  gate.  Soon  after  tlte  prince 
of  Pegahm  had  entered,  the  prince  of  Tougho,  the  next  in  pnjcedenc^, 
appeared  ;  he  was  attended  by  a  suite  nearly  wimilai'  to  that  of  his  brotner ; 
And  in  succession  came  the  princes  of  Basseiti  and  of  Prome  ;  the  engy 
teekien,  or  heir  apparent,  came  last ;  when  he  arrived  it  was  12  o'clock, 
which  the  great  dmm  that  proclaims  the  hours  sounded  from  a  lofty  tower 
near  the  palace.  The  stale  in  which  the  latter  personage  m^Oidti:  ^vv&  w^- 
p««Tauce  was  highly  superb,  and  becomiag  Kva  e\e\a.\j&^  s,\»toft\u    ^^'^^  ^«* 
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preceded  by  a  numerous  bculy  ^ard  of  itiftttiiry,  ronsistmg  of  fnur  or  five 
[huTitlreil  men,  armed  with  iiiysketM,  who  marched  in  regular  filfs,  and  weif* 
[  uniformly  clothed  and  accoutred*  Next  came  a  party  of  Cassay  troopers, 
L  habited  m  their  fanciful  dress^  with  high  eonical  caps  bending  barkwards. 
I  We  WRre  tobl,  that  through  respect,  they  had  alighted  from  their  horses, 
I  nearly  at  the  same  place  where  we  had  disoiounted.  Twenty  or  thirty 
r  men  followed  thewe^  holding  long  gilded  wands ;  then  came  eighteen  or 
[twenty  military  officers  of  rank,  with  gilded  lielmets ;  next,  the  civil  ofti- 
[  cers  of  his  hwusehold  and  hiH  council,  wearing  the  tzaloe,  or  chain  of  nobi- 
I  lity»  and  arrayed  in  their  robea  and  capa  of  ntate,  varied  according  to  ihetr 
[respective  ranks*  The  prince,  home  on  men's  shoublers,  in  a  very  rich 
[palanquin,  but  without  any  canopy,  followed  ;  he  wan  screened  firom  tije 
I  lun  by  a  Isu-ge  gilded  fan,  supported  by  a  nobleman  ;  and  on  each  aide  of 
I  his  palanquin  walked  six  Lassay  astrologers,  of  the  Braminical  sect,  dresB- 
[  ed  in  white  gowns  and  white  caps,  studded  with  stars  of  gold ;  close  be- 
I  hin<lj  his  sen'anta  can-ied  his  water-flagon,  and  a  gold  betel-box,  of  a  size 
I  which  appeared  to  be  no  inconsiderable  load  for  a  man*  Seveml  elephants 
t  and  led  horses,  with  rich  housingH,  came  after ;  eome  inferior  officers, 
I  and  a  body  of  spearmen,  with  three  companies  of  musqueteers,  one 
[  clothed  iu  blue,  another  in  green,  and  a  third  in  red,  concluded  the  pro- 
[  cession. 

I  *'  In  every  part  of  this  ostentatious  parade,  perfect  regularity  was  main- 
I  tained,  which  considerably  increased  the  effect.  Ail  things  seemed  to  have 
[  been  carefully  predisposed  and  properly  aiTanged.  If  it  was  less  splendid 
1  tlian  imperial  Delhi  in  the  days  of  Mogul  magnificence,  it  was  f&ir  more 
f  fleeorouH  than  any  court  of  Hindostan  at  the  present  day.  Tlie  rabble  was 
1  not  tumultuous ;  the  attendants  and  soldiery  were  silent ;  and  every  man 
I  seemed  to  know  his  own  place-  No  noisy  heralds,  as  is  the  custom  in  In- 
[  dia,  ran  before,  vociferating  titles,  and  overtuniing  people  in  their  way. 
f  The  display  of  this  day  was  solemn  and  dignified,  and  I  doubt  much 
[  whether  in  any  other  capita!,  such  multitudea  could  be  brought  together 
t  with  so  little  confusion ;  as,  besides  the  attendants  and  the  militaiy,  there 
I  were  many  thousands  of  spectators. 

I  "  Our  delay  in  the  rboom  had  now  been  protracted  to  two  hours— ^  clr- 
F^uniHtance  which,  ihoagh  it  gratilied  our  curios^ity  with  a  novel  aud  movi 
I  interesting  spectacle,  yet  could  not  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
t  especially  as  we  had  not  the  company  of  any  person  of  diHtinguished  rank, 
I'the  junior  woondock  excepted,  who  staid  with  us  but  a  very  short  time.  Th© 
[  attendance  of  the  mayvroon  of  Pegu  was,  according  to  the  usago  of  the 
I  country  on  this  occasion,  an  undoubted  right ;  and  the  example  of  the  vice- 
Iroy  of  BamoO;  who  paid  that  compliment  to  the  Chinese  deputies,  placed 
^  the  omi«Bion  in  a  more  striiking  point  of  view,  whilst  the  singular  character 

of  the  people  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  atuibute  the  neglect  to  chance,  ot 
I  to  casual  inadvertency, 

I  "A  \ew  minutes  after  the  engy  teekien,  or  prince  royal,  had  entered,  we 
I  received  a  summons,  in  compliance  with  wliich,  we  proceeded  from  the 
I  rboom,  observing  the  same  order  an  before  ;  the  presents  carried  in  front, 
I, and  the  members  of  iUe  Chinese  embassy  following  the  English  deputatioo. 
[  As  we  proceeded,  the  Sandohgaan  waa  exceeding  troublewoine,  by  calling 
r  Oil  us  to  make  frequent  superfluous  obeisances,  whilst  his  manner  of  re- 
,  quiring  them  was  ctmspicuously  uncivil.     I   checked    his    inaoleiice,    by 

observhigf  iljrough  Baba  Sheen,  that  if  ho  wished  me  to  proceedf  he  most 
after  bis  tooe  and  demeanour*     TVia  rcotoot,  \iovi«x«t^  W\  *aw\^  ^  momeii* 
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tary  eflVct :  be  sooti  resumed  hia  arrO|]:ant  bt^iaviour,  whirh  he  repeated 
ttiiuughout  t})e  ilay,  wlienever  opportuiuty  offt'red, 

**  Un  approiichinu;  the  jC^ate,  the  greattT  part  uf  our  attetidant.8  were 
«topped,  liiid  not  permitted  to  follow  us ;  and  we  were  desired  to  put  oft 
our  shoes — with  which  we  immediately  complied. 

"  Ttie  area  we  now  entered  waa  stpairiouH,  and  contained  the  totoo,  or 
prraud  hall  of  conMultatioa  and  of  audience,  whore  the  wongeen  meet  in 
couucil,  and  where  tdiairs  of  state  are  discussed  and  tletermined.  Within  this 
eiicloiiare  tHicre  m  an  inner  court,  separated  by  a  briek  wall,  whicli  com- 
prehenda  the  palace,  and  all  thu  building  annexed  to  the  royal  residence* 
Within  the  gate,  a  troop  of  tumblers  were  performing  their  feats,  while 
dancing  girls  were  exhibiting  their  graceM  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  liare 
ground,  to  the  sound  of  no  very  harmonioui*  music.  We  were  next  ushered 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a  very  noble  lialoon,  or  open  hall,  called  tlie  lotoo, 
where  the  court  was  assembled  in  all  the  pomp  tljat  liirman  grandeur  could 
diiiplay.  On  entering  this  hall»  a  wtraiiger  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the 
magni licence  of  its  appearance  :  it  h  supported  by  77  pillars,  disposed  in 
eleven  rows,  each  conwisting  of  seven.  The  space  between  tlie  pillars,  I 
judged  to  ho  about  12  feet^  except  the  central  rowj  which  was  probably  two 
feet  wider.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  composed  of  distinct  stages,  the 
highest  in  the  centre.  The  row  of  piilai-H  that  supported  the  middle,  or 
nii*st  lofty  roof,  we-  judged  to  be  35  or  40  feel  in  height  ;  the  others  gra- 
dually diminish  as  they  approach  the  extremities  of  the  building;  and  those 
which  sustain  the  balcony  are  not  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  At  the  further 
part  of  the  hail,  there  is  a  high  gilded  lattice,  extending  quite  across  the 
building,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lattice  i^  a  gilded  door,  which,  when 
opened,  displays  the  tluone ;  this  door  is  etevated  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  so  that  the  throne  must  be  ascended  by  means  of  steps  at  the 
back,  which  is  not  visible,  nor  is  tbe  »eat  of  the  throne  to  he  ween,  except 
when  the  king  comes  in  person  to  the  lutoo.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lattice 
is  a  gilt  balustrade,  three  or  four  feet  high,  iu  which  tbe  und>rellaa  and  other 
insignia  of  state  were  deposited.  Tbe  royal  colour  ia  white,  and  the  um- 
brellas were  made  of  silk  of  that  colour,  richly  bespangled  with  gold. 
Within  this  uaaguificent  inaloon  were  seated,  on  their  inverted  legs,  all  the 
pi-ince»  and  principal  nobility  of  the  Bu'man  empire,  each  pei-son  in  tbe 
place  appropriated  to  his  particular  rank  and  station  ;  proximity  to  the 
throne  is,  of  coiirti^e,  tbe  moat  honourable  situation ;  atnl  this  station  waa 
occupied  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  die  won  gees,  the  at  tawoous,  and  other 
great  officers  of  state.  The  engy  teekien,  or  lieir  ajjparent,  sat  on  a  small 
stool  about  six  inches  high  ;  the  other  princes  on  tine  mats.  The  space 
between  the  central  pillars,  that  front  tbe  throne,  is  always  left  vacant,  for 
this  curioiLs  reawoii,  that  hia  majesty's  eyes  may  not  be  *)bliged  to  behold 
those  whom  be  does  not  mean  to  honour  with  a  look.  Tbe  place  allotted 
to  us  was  next  to  this  unoccupied  pai't ;  but  we  afterwards  discovered  that 
tbe  Chinese  deputies  had  taken  possession  of  those  »eats  which,  according 
to  the  etiquette  that  bad  been  agreed  upon,  the  English  gentlemen  were 
to  have  occupied.  So  trivial  a  circumt^tance  would  not  have  merited  ai- 
tention,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  circumstances  that  left  no  room  to  sup- 
pose, that  any  act  relating  to  external  fonns  was  either  accidental  or  un- 
premeditated on  the  part  of  those  who  regulate*l  the  ceremonials. 

"  After  we  had  taken  pusseKsiou  of  mat*  that  had  been  spread  for  us, 
it  was  civilly  intimated,  that  we  ougiit  not  to  protrude  the  soles  of  our 
feet  tow  aids  the  seat  of  majeety,  but  sliould  ewdeakvoxn  A»  *v\."vo.  >iu&  ^«i»^ 
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tore  ihat  was  observed  by  thojte  around  us.  With  tbk  desire  we  would 
rendily  have  complied,  if  it  had  been  in  our  power,  but  we  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  Bit  upon  our  own  l^g^ ;  the  lliexibiUty  of  muscles  which  the  Bir- 
inans,  and  indeed  all  the  natives  of  India  poBseHR*  is  such  as  cannot  \te  ac- 
quired by  EuiopeatiB.  A  Birman^  when  he  sita,  seldom  touches  the  Aeat 
witli  lu§  po!!i<»riorii,  but  ia  supported  by  his  heels.  It  is  scarcely  practica- 
ble for  an  European,  dressed  i[i  clo»e  ja^rments,  to  place  himself  in  such  an 
attitude :  and  if  be  were  able,  it  would  be  out  of  his  pow*er  to  cuntioue 
long  in  it.  We  inverted  our  legs  as  much  as  poHsible,  and  the  awkward* 
ness  with  which  we  did  this  excited  a  smile  from  some ;  not  a  word,  how- 
ever, was  uttered,  and  our  endeavours,  I  thought,  seemed  to  give  satisfac- 
tioa.  In  a  few  minutes,  eight  Bi'amins  dressed  in  wliite  sacerdotal  gownA^ 
and  silk  caps  of  the  same  colour,  studded  with  gold,  assemble<l  round  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  within  the  balustrade,  and  recited  a  Jong  prayer  iu  not 
unpleasing  recitative :  this  ceremony  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  Wbe& 
they  had  withdrawn,  the  letter  from  the  governor-general,  which  1  de 
ed  to  a  woondock,  was  placed  on  a  silver  tray  in  front  of  the  railings 
sandohgaan  or  reader  advanced  into  the  vacant  space,  and  made  three 
trations,  touching  the  ground  each  time  with  bis  forehead  ;  be  then  read 
or  rather  chautited^  iu  a  loud  voice,  what  I  understood  was  a  Birman  transi- 
lation  of  the  letter.  When  this  was  done,  the  reader  repeatefl  his  protlra- 
tions,  and  next  proclaimed  a  li«t  of  the  presents  for  the  king,  Tliesc 
several  readings  being  finished^  he  repeated  bis  ot>eiBance8  and  retired 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  nniiutes,  an  officer,  entitled  nakhangee,  advanced 
and  proposed  a  question  to  me,  as  if  fiom  his  majesty ;  on  receiving  my 
answer  lie  withdrew,  as  it  might  be  ^supposed,  to  communicate  the  reply 
and  returned  in  an  adequate  timt>  to  ask  anotfier." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,**  colonel  Symes  continues,  "  after  my  last  reply  Wd 
been  conveyed,  a  very  handsome  dessert  wm  brought  in,  and  aet  beftnv 
us;  it  consisted  of  a  vaiiety  of  sweetmeats,  as  well  Chinese  as  Bimiiui; 
laepack,  or  pickled  lea-leaf,  and  betel,  formed  part  of  the  entertaintoenv 
wliich  was  served  up  in  stiver,  china,  and  glass  waie :  there  appeared  to 
be  no  less  than  a  hundred  difi'erent  small  dishes ;  we  tasted  of  a  few,  aoA 
found  some  of  them  very  palatable ;  but  none  of  the  courtiers  partook^  or 
moved  from  their  places.  About  half  an  liom-  had  elapsed,  when  we  wfif 
infonned  by  the  sandohgaan,  that  there  was  no  occaiiioQ  for  us  to  reooiiB 
any  longer.  The  non-appearance  of  his  majesty  was  a  considerable  tUsap* 
pointment,  as  I  bad  been  taught  to  expect  that  lie  would  have  ref^eived  llw 
governor-general's  letter  in  person ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  some  time 
afterwards  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  reason  of  his  abs^nef. 
When  we  rose  to  leave  the  lotoo,  the  sandohgaan  desired  us  to  make  ibrrr 
obeisances  to  the  throne,  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising  tbr 
rigiil  hand  to  the  head ;  w6  were  then  reconducted  to  the  saloon,  where  wt 
were  informed  it  was  necessary  we  should  remain  until  the  princes  ciinr 
forth  from  the  palace  and  had  got  upon  their  elephants,  as  their  etiqueUv 
did  not  allow  any  person  on  such  occasions,  to  mount  before  the  merobeP 
of  the  royal  family :  we  accordingly  took  our  places  in  this  hall  as  beforr. 
Shortly  after  the  court  broke  up  with  as  moth  form  and  parade*  &>9  it  hW 
assembled.  The  ceremony  of  departure  differed  from  that  of  entrance 
the  engy  teekien  came  out  first,  who  went  in  last ;  next  followed  th«f  otbtf 
loembers  of  the  royal  family  in  rotation,  and  after  them  came  the  cliobwttikt 
or  paity  tributary  princes ;  these  are  personages  who,  before  the  Einttii» 
had  eJt  tended  their  conquests  ovct  tW  \aa\.  Xevrvvw^  >\w^  vtfiw  ^oese^ 
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heU  Hmnll  iTidepeiiilont  soTereigntifis,  wlni'h  they  were  Mn  to  maintain  so 
lonpc  as  tlte  baWrto**  of  power  continued  (luuhtful  Itetw«?en  the  Binnans, 
Pegriiprs,  autl  Siamesie ;  Imt  tbe  decided  success  that  has  attended  the  Bir- 
roan  arms,  since  liie  acceKsioii  of  the  present  family,  havinjE^  depriveil  them 
of  their  independence,  their  countrieH  are  now  reduced  to  eubordinate 
provinces  <>F  the  Birnian  empire,  A»  many  of  their  governors  as  confi- 
dence could  hfl  placed  in,  and  who  were  wilhiig  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  tlieir  conquerors,  were  continued  in  the  management  of  their  for- 
mer posses$<ion^t,  and  are  ohUi^ied  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  tire  capital,  to 
do  homage  in  person  at  the  ir«dden  feet,  I'he  moderation  as  well  aa  poli- 
cy of  this  measure,  is  said  to  have  fully  answercil  the  ends  that  were  pra- 
poaetl.  As  soon  as  the  royal  family  had  departed,  we  returned  to  t!ie 
place  where  we  had  left  our  elephant'*,  and  jjcoceede*!  home." 

Punishments.~\  The  Derma  Sastra  of  the  Hindoos  is  supposed  to  he  the 
Birmati  statute  book^  but  like  the  (.'bine^e,  they  have  a  particular  punlsh- 
ment  for  each  individual  crime.  Mr  Crawfurd  addis,  that  "^  the  stretching 
and  ninnina:  process  ie  the  punishment  of  mere  peccadilloes^  and  is  a  very 
frequent  infliction  on  persons  of  condition,!'  The  mildest  manner  of  suffering 
death,  is  to  have  the  head  taken  otT,  which  h  done  with  a  large  knife,  and 
at  one  stroke.  Repnevea,  however,  are  often  purchased  with  money ;  hut 
when  a  malefactor  in  destitute  of  friends  and  moneys  he  dien  without  mer- 
cy. We  shall  quote  an  instance  or  two  of  the  barbarous  methods  of  put- 
mg  criminals  to  deaths  exercised  in  Rangoon,  from  the  journal  of  one  of 
the  American  missionanes  in  that  quarter.  "  For  some  tijne  past,  it  has 
been  discovereci  that  a  gang  of  persona  have  been  digging  under  some  of 
the  pagodas,  to  possess  themselves  of  whatever  treasures  are  depo!«ited  be- 
neath them ;  a  few  days  Bince  four  persona  were  apprehended  in  tite  act. 
They  were  condemned  to  rteath.  One  of  the  servants  came  in  this  after- 
noon, and  informed  me  he  had  been  to  *ee  ihenj  executed.  Brother  Judson 
and  myself  immediately  hastened  to  the  place.  It  ^^^as  a  most  shocking 
scene  !  Four  Birmans  were  fastened  to  a  high  fence,  first  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  neck,  their  annH  were  then  extended  hotizontally,  os  far  m 
they  could  be  stretched  without  dislocation^  antl  a  cord  tied  tight  around 
them ;  their  le^.'S  ivere  then  tied  in  tlietr  natural  position  ;  they  were  ripped 
open.  One,  who  I  suppose  was  more  guilty  than  tlie  rest,  had  an  iron  in- 
Rtrtiment  tliruBt  Bide-long  through  the  breast,  and  part  of  liis  vituI.H  puaheil 
out  in  the  opposite  direction*  Thus,  with  the  jaws  fallen,  their  eye?*  open 
and  tixed,  they  hung  dead."  Again :  "  This  afternoon  we  heaid  that 
■even  men  were  carried  to  the  place  of  execution.  We  went  to  witness 
the  affecting  Acene,  On  our  amval  there,  we  beai-d  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and,  looking  about,  we  saw  a  man  tied  to  a  tree,  and  bix  others  fitting  on 
the  ground  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  Observing  the  man  at  the 
tree,  we  saw  a  circular  figure  painted  upon  his  stomai'h,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  for  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  for  he  was  to  die  in  thia  way.  At  that 
moment  there  was  another  di^icharge  of  a  musket;  but  the  nhot  again 
miHt^ed :  a  third  and  a  fourth  time  he  was  fired  at,  hut  without  effect.  At 
every  Hhot  there  was  a  loud  laugh  from  the  spectators.  He  waa  then 
luo!«ed  from  the  tree^  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  governor,  who  returned 
with  a  reprieve.  His  yoimger  brother  waa  then  tied  to  the  tree.  The 
first  sliot  slightly  touched  his  arm  ;  the  second  struck  in  the  heart,  and  he 
instantly  expired ;  at  the  same  time,  the  remaining  five,  each  at  one  blow, 
were  beheaded*  We  went  close  to  them,  and  m,w  their  trunks,  and  thelv 
heads,  aud  their  blood.     W'o  saw  a  num  p\iu%  \vm  loo\.  \>vl  uvv&«A  ^\«\K^Qaibfc3H 
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aikI  prem  it  with  m  Utile  feeling  aa  one  would  tr«ad  on  a  beast.     TbeiM 
bodies  were  then  drag^^ed  along  on  the  ground  a  ^hort  dintaiice^  and  thein 
lieadn  taken  up  by  the  hair  and  removed.     The  two  brothers,  when  coom 
dt^mned  to  die,  requested  to  be  shot,  aaking,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  para 
dulled  if  the  fourth  fthot  should  mLsa,     The  elder  brother  wa«  thereforw 
sparedj  irhile  the  fate  of  thft  other  was   mor«j  lamentable.     The  sopersti*! 
tioua  Birmans  suppose,  from  the  circum«tanee  of  the  request  of  the  twro 
brothere,  and  the  escape  of  the  elder  one,  that  eome  charm  prevented  hi* 
death.     The  crimes  of  these  poor  creatures  were  various.     One  had  been 
digging  under  a  pagoda,  and  another  had  stabhetl  a  woman,  but  bad  not 
killetl  her ;  the  other*  were  robbera." 

Miiiiarif  and  Marine  Force,^  The  military  strength  of  such  a  r<»iul 
as  that  of  the  Birme^^e,  la  litllu  to  be  estimated  by  it«  numeriral  fof 
but  depended  niu^li  more  on  the  skill  and  perseverance  with  which  it  ma] 
ke  kept  togetlier.  The  regular  army  of  this  country  is  aaid  to  be  incc 
Biderable ;  but,  when  it  la  thought  necessary,  every  man  is  liable  to 
made  a  soldier.  The  titlelity  of  tho  army  ia  secured  iu  a  way  which  dta- 
plfiys  the  tyi-aiinical  politico  of  eastern  despotism  :  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  ftoldier  are  detained  em  hostages,  and  should  he  desert  or  behave 
with  cowardice,  his  innocent  family  must  atone  for  his  offence.  The  arms 
of  the  infantry  aie  bows,  mudkets,  and  ftabren ;  but.  except  a  few  body^ 
guards  belonging  to  the  royal  funiilvj  they  are  not  uniformly  clothed*  ai 
their  arma  are  generally  in  a  bad  condition.  The  bow  and  arrow,  and 
short  sword  called  daht  having  a  blade  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  Leu 
are  weapons  with  the  use  of  which  the  liirme»e  are  said  to  be  perfect 
acquainted,  and  they  poi^.«iieHs  abundant  courage  to  use  them  either  iu  cU 
or  distant  combat. — Their  wur-boata  are  generally  from  60  to  i'iO  feel 
length,  hut  very  narrow,  and  rowed  or  rather  padtlled  by  men  who  sit  X\ 
abreawt  tlie  whole  lengths  They  are  quick  and  dexterous  in  the  maaf 
ment  of  them,  and  to  any  other  than  British  enemies  must  be  exceedingly 
formidable  either  on  land  or  water.  Each  is  formed  front  the  siogle 
of  a  teak-lree»  and  carrier  from  iJO  to  HO  rowers  aimed  with  swords 
lancea.  Each  has  likewise  on  board  about  30  soldiers  armed  with  an 
kets.  The  prow,  whicli  is  flL&t  and  solid,  is  mounted  with  a  great 
Theae  boats  are  said  to  [Moeeed  upon  any  attack  with  great  violence, 
from  being  low  in  the  water,  they  are  liable  to  lie  run  down.  The  di 
her  of  waj-boats  belonging  to  the  Birmnn  empire  is  estimated  at  500. 

Chief  Cities  J  The  pwaeni  nietropoliw  of  the  liirmau  empire  ia  A\ 
which  was  restored  to  its  original  dignity,  as  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
i824i,  iu  consequence  of  variouH  omens  prognosticating  impending  toisfd 
tunes  to  Amerapoora.  It  is  situated  on  an  eanteni  branch  of  the  Irawaddy, 
in  21"  31'  N.  lat.  AtncrafKk^ra^  which  was  foumled  in  1783,  is  sittiat 
upon  the  Irawadtly,  six  nnles  above  Ava,  ReHpecting  the  poputatiom 
these  two  cities,  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  and  contradictory  tliAQ 
accountti  with  which  wo  have  been  furnished  by  different  travellers. 
eHtimated  the  population  of  Amerapooi-a,  in  IBOO,  at  175,000 
Mr  Judson,  the  American  missionary  at  Ava,  understood  that,  aci 
to  the  public  registers,  40,000  persons  had  been  removed  from  Amei 
to  AvB,  luid  that  30,000  still  remained  iu  1822.  The  Birmans,  he 
reckon  ten  to  a  house,  great  and  small,  which  gives  700,000  for  the 
populati«jn  of  the  two  cities,  Mr  Lumsden,  who  was  sent  to  Ava, 
f^eiwrai  Campbell  after  the  ti-eaty  was  signed,  says  that  its  population! 
esUm&ted  (by  the  lilrmau^  no  douW)  ux  \,^vi^>^VivA  ^ovxV'*.    Ow  t.U  oti 
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hAiid,  at  the  close  of  an  abstract  of  Crawfurtrs  mission,  givett  in  the  Aniatic 
Magazine  fcH-  September,  1827,  we  are  told  tliat  the  thiY*b  cities  of  Avfl» 
Chagaiii^  atMl  ADierapoora^  with  their  aTinexed  districts,  comprehend  in  |t>  ii 
surface  ot"  283  miuare  miles,  and  which  nvv  thp  moHt  favoured,  be^t  culti- 
vated, and  most  populous  spotH  in  die  whole  of  the  Birman  dominions,  con- 
tain, accordinjy^  t»  the  public  rogiHtertf,  unly  50,600  houHetn ;  and  tiiat  each 
lmu.se  in  reckoned  to  contain  seven  perwons,  which  j^vea  a  total  of  364,200 
inhabitants  to  the  three  cities,  Tim  other  lar^e  townn  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, euch  as  Rattgoon^  Prttmc^  MoMchafiOO^  Monai/,  and  others,  do  not  any 
of  thorn  contain  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  population  of  Rangoon 
was  ftHcerlained  by  a  census  actually  taken  when  in  our  posse^iiaion,  and 
found  only  to  amount  to  between  B,O00and  9,000,  though  customarily  stated 
at  30,000  iidiabitaiitti. 

Pegu* J  Pegu  was  fonnerlly  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
name*  It  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  20  milen  in  circumference  ;  others 
dcMcrihe  it  a^  havint^  been  quadrangular,  the  length  of  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  walla  are  described  as  having  been  30 
feet  high,  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  built  of  brick  cemented 
with  clay.  In  1757,  it  wai^  utterly  destroyed  by  Alom-Praw;  bnt  the 
preyent  monarch  has*  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  lo  rebuild  it, 
and  it  ia  said  now  to  occupy  about  one-half  of  its  former  extent.  The 
most  reniai'kable  remnant  of  its  former  grandeur  ia  an  cditice  called  the 
Shommloo,  This  edifice,  which  at  the  base  is  octat^onal  and  at  the  top 
Hpiral,  is  seated  upon  a  double  terrace,  the  side  of  the  lower  heing  in 
length  1391  feet,  of  the  upper  BBA;  feet.  The  edifice  reared  upon  these 
terraces  has  no  cavity.  It^^  height  above  the  terrace  is  331  feet.  The  j 
whole  height  being  36 1  feet.  Upon  the  top  it  has  a  tec^  or  aacred  uin-  i 
brella,  formed,  of  open  iron  work,  guilt.  •  Its  circumference  is  .^36  feet, 
Tbie  edifice,  which  has  a  very  ftingular  appearance,  is  supposed  to  have  ■ 
been  founded  about  500  yeai's  before  the  Christian  era.  I 

Rangoon.^  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inawaddy,  is  one  of  tlie  I 
chief  ports  of  this  empire.  It  wm  only  lately  founded,  but  has  increased  I 
with  euch  rapidity,  that  it  isj  now  aupposed  to  contain  30,000  infiabitanta.  I 
— The  other  porta  of  this   country  are   now  in  possession  of  the  British.     I 

UiSTUiCT  OP  Tmaum-pe.]  Amongst  the  tribes  brought  to  more 
particular  notice  by  recent  events,  is  a  race  of  some  interest,  entitled 
Plaii^  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  is  said  to  lie  about  25  or  30  days  J 
N.N.E.  of  Tongho,  called  by  the  natives  Tkaum-pe,  This  people  have  I 
been  occasionally  encountered  at  Penang,  to  which  they  have  been  brought  I 
by  the  little  commerce  they  cany  on  ;  but  their  country  and  condition  I 
were  imperfectly  appreciated  till  now.  The  district  of  Thaum-pe,  when  I 
conqjuered  by  the  Birnians,  received  from  them  the  appellation  of  Tung'  | 
«u/  it  lies  close  on  the  borders  of  Siam  and  Laos.  The  chief  town,  I 
bearing  the  name  of  the  district,  is  Hituated  about  40  miles  from  the  hiiU^  | 
in  19'  N.  hit.  The  province  of  Thaum-pe  i«  governed  by  a  Birman  chief,  1 
who  re#ide!j  al  the  capital^  which  ia  stockaded,  and  contains  about  5,000  I 
Inhabitants,  I 

Froditclions  and  Commerce*^  The  face  of  the  country  is  flat,  and  to-  I 
lerably  cleai",  Ric*  is  cultivated  to  an  extent  sutHcient  for  the  consump-  I 
tion  of  the  district ;  there  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  cousidera-  I 
ble  number  of  smull  hurses  ;  a  few  buffaloes  aie  employed  in  agriculture.  1 
Thaum-pe  ia  exceedingly  rich  in  raw  produce  of  various  descri^iioufi..  'CVv* 
people  grow  Boveral  kindfi  of  coUou—- on«i  ol  v<\i\f:h  %^^«sas*  N»  "^^^  ^^^ 
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tirowTi  or  nankeen  cotton.    The  tea-plant  is  also  cultivated,  and  the  leAvioi 

are  pickled.  Two  wirts  of  indigo  are  grown, — the  creeping  indigo  and 
the  true.  Blue  is  the  prevailinjcj  colour  of  their  dresses.  Stick-lac  is 
brought  down  for  sale,  by  the  Plau,  in  considerable  qiianiiiies ;  and  the 
eilk-wonn  is  reared,  beirifj  fed  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant  called  puja.  The 
forests  contain  a  number  of  valuable  trees,  but  the  want  of  \vftter-caniiij5e 
renders  this  source  of  irafHc  unavailable.  The  mineral  product*  of  the 
mountains  are  more  easily  transported,  (iold  m  found  in  the  sands  of  t}je 
mountain-sTreaniB,  Iron  is  abun^lant,  and  is  smelted  and  wrought  into 
swords,  knives,  and  other  implemeniK.  Tin,  after  disttppearing-  to  the  north 
of  Tavai,  again  jireHcnta  itself  here,  and  h  hmm]  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  heih  of  rivers  tn  the  form  of  a  fine  black  Band.  The  raost  prodaC'- 
tive  mines,  however,  are  those  of  lead,  and  from  them,  it  is  eaid,  the  Bir- 
man  armies  are  wholly  supplied  ;  the  ore  ia  obtained  in  lumps,  but  in  what 
state  of  combination  we  are  not  informed ;  the  working  of  the  mines  is 
sufficiently  rude,  and  nothinpc  like  a  horizontal  shaft  is  attempted, — the 
Plau  merely  di|fging  deep  pits,  till  they  come  upon  the  veins.  From  thoe 
Himrces  the  annual  exports  to  Rangoon  are  estimated  at  120,000  rupees, 
and  might,  no  doubtj  be  much  extended.  The  Plau  carry  back  from  IXwn^ 
goon  and  other  Birman  ports*,  salt,  areca-nuta,  salt  fiish,  broad  cloth,  wool- 
lens,  piece  goods,  crocker)',  an*l  spices.  A  commercial  intercourse  ia  also 
maintained  between  Thaiini-pe  and  China.  Tradei's  from  the  frontier  di^- 
stricts  of  the  latter,  bring  spices,  including  the  clove  and  nutmeg,  silk, 
cloth,  woollens^  paints,  papers,  cutlery,  and  other  articles^  and  take  bark 
tlie  products  of  the  country.  They  come  anuaally  in  a  caravan,  consinc- 
ing  sometimes  of  1,000  persons  well-aiTued ;  the  merchandise  ia  tram- 
ported  by  ass^es  and  horses. 

T/ie  Flail. 2  The  Plau  are  a  distinct  people  from  both  the  Siamese  aiKl 
birm&iie,  and  from  the  neighbouiing  inbei^,  in  language,  features,  and  cba- 
acter.  They  are  shorter,  ami  less  robust  than  the  Birmans,  and  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  than  to  any  otlier  peo])le.  Tlieir  drew 
partakes  also  of  the  Chinese  costume.  They  wear  their  hair  twisted  ioti 
a  knot  like  the  IJirmanis,  and  are  tattooed  like  those  people  and  the 
like  the  former  also  they  thnist  small  cylinders  of  wood  or  silver  th 
holes  made  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Their  clothes  are  verv  u»Qai!y 
quilted,  which  they  say,  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  frigidity  of  their  cli- 
mate. They  are  a  lively*  simple  mce,  addicted  to  agricultural  an«l  cohi- 
mercifd  pumuits,  and  of  verj*^  un  war  like  propensities  ;  they  have  therefofv 
readily  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Birmaus  and  Pegners,  for  wboifl 
they,  nevertheless,  entertain  a  profound  contempt ;  and  from  whose  mfct, 
whenever  it  becomes  veiy  irksome  or  oppressive,  they  withdraw  into  the 
tliick  forests,  and  the  mountains  in  their  vicinity.  The  Plau  profess  lh^ 
faith  of  Buddha,  and,  like  all  Buddhists,  bum  their  dead.  Many  of  thdr 
customs,  however,  are  peculiar,  of  which  their  marriages  furnish  an  emm- 
ple.  Women  are  not  immured  in  Thaum-pe ;  young  men  therefore  piy 
addresses  in  person  to  the  objects  of  their  affection.  When  a  yonth  fan- 
cies  that  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  attached  favours  his  pretensions,  he  tttk#> 
an  opportunity  of  placing  his  silver  bracelet  before  her.  If  she  takf%  it 
up,  he  considers  liis  suit  accepted,  and  immediately  endeavours  to  obtaiii 
the  consent  of  her  parents  to  the  union.  Their  approbation  is  the  preludl 
t4f  an  eoterttuumentj  the  prominent  viands  at  which  consist  of  poultry, 
bu&kloe,  and  cow-beef  ven\ftOTi  aivd  other  game,  monkey's  Besh>  and  lar^ 
WitSf  which  are  fouuii  be\ow  tW  viM)Vft  o^  ^^Q  \mxu\ia^q.,  wx  v^WVv  tJhey  «ab- 
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fiitt.  The  fea«<t,  wljirh  lasts  one  or  more  ^lays,  nccording  to  ilie  wealth  of 
the  partieH,  cotielmles  with  copious  libatioiK^  of  an  ardent  Hpirit  dtiHiilled 
from  fire.  Some  old  person  gives  a  cup  of  weak  spirits  to  eiicb  of  the  con- 
tratnin^  parties,  repeating  certain  invoeatioiiM  of  benignant  deitien  and  ge- 
nii, to  prove  propititioaa,  and  when  they  have  drank  the  spirit,  he  tie« 
their  anns  tocfeiher  by  the  wiist,  witfi  a  alender  cord,  which  is  the  couclu- 
Bion  of  the  ceremony. 


CHAP.  111.— BRITISH  BIRMESE  TERRITORiES, 

Arracan.]  This  maritmie  province,  indtidins(  its  dependencies,  Rum- 
rw,  Cheduba^  and  Sandowtf,  liea  between  IB"  and  21 "  N.  lat.  On  the 
N.  it  in  Bppamted  from  the  Cbittaf^onji;  district  by  the  river  Nauf ;  on 
the  E,  it  has  tlie  Arracan  inountainH  ;  on  the  S.  Bassein  of  Peicn ;  aJtd  ou 
the  W.  tfie  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  extreme  length  may  be  fntitnated  at  *^3Q 
railed,  and  it«  average  breadth  at  50,  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
this  province  is  covered  with  thick  woody  jungles  ;  rain  is  fre([uent.  When 
conquered  by  the  BritiNh,  in  18^5,  not  more  than  40O  sqware  milea  of  the 
whole  surface  were  supposed  to  he  under  cultivation  ;  and  the  total  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  100,000  »onls,  of  whom  6-lOths  were  IVIughu, 
lii-lOlbs  MahonimedttuN,  iinc!  1-iOth  Birmese.  The  prospection  annual  re- 
venue for  five  years  was  efttinmted  at  2"iO,000  rupees.  The  chief  diet  of 
the  people  of  Arracan  is  rice,  with  fish  or  vegetables ;  those  who  can  afford 
it  eat  poultry.  Little  flesh  ia  eaten,  and  milk  h  never  used.  An  article, 
however,  in  universal  demand,  and  which  is  necessarily  manufactured  only 
near  the  coast,  k  putrescent  shrimps  and  whitingSj  after  being  dried  in  the 
Bun,  whicli  are  pounded  in  a  mortal*  with  crabs,  and  seasoned  with  salt. 
Toddy  is  drank  by  the  people  of  Arracan,  both  male  an<l  female ;  hut  itie 
Birmans,  altbougli  addicted  to  the  UHe  of  ppiritous  liquor,  prefer  opium 
either  to  chew  or  Binoke,  and  it*<  use  is  common  to  both  sexes*  and  to  every 
class  of  peoide.  A  native  history  of  Ai-racjin  he^ns  in  A.D.  701,  and 
continues  througli  a  series  of  120  native  princes,  down  to  modem  times. 
According  to  this  document,  its  sovereigns  formerly  occupierl  a  much  more 
important  station  in  the  politics  of  India  than  they  hare  recently  done :  for, 
according  to  these  annals,  the  dominions  of  Arracan  at  one  period  extended 
over  Ava,  part  of  China,  and  a  portion  of  Bengal.  Certainly,  at  present, 
nothing  remainfl  to  indicate  such  a  prior  state  of  power  and  civilization,  for 
its  condition,  when  acquired  by  the  British,  was  to  the  la^t  degree  s^avage 
and  barbarous.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  until  the  Birmese  invasion, 
it  had  ever  been  bo  completely  subdued  as  to  acknowledge  permanent  vas- 
salage to  a  foreign  power,  although  the  Moguls  and  Feguers  had  at  differ- 
ent times  cxuTied  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurengzebe,  the  unfortunate  tiultan  Shuja,  his  brother  and  rival, 
was  basely  murdered  by  the  Arracan  Raja,  The  Portuguese,  !«jmetimea 
as  allies,  at  olhe)"8  as  open  enemies,  gained  an  e«labliKbment,  which  only 
decayed  with  the  general  ruin  of  their  interests  in  Asia.  In  1783,  (cor- 
responding with  the  Mugh  year  114.5),  the  province  was  conquered,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  by  the  Birmese,  and  was  follow^ed  by  the  surrender  of 
Cheduha,  Uamree,  Sandowy,  and  the  Broken  Isles.  The  Mughs  subae' 
quently  made  many  efforts  to  rescue  their  country,  more  especially  in  1811, 
under  a  rebel  chief  named  Kingherring;  but  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
bravery,  discipline,  and  cruelty  of  the  Birmese ;  who  even  managed,  to  <iTL~ 
tort  a  surplus  revenue,  of  which  about  I8,^i00  Tu\w^%^fci^  laassvvss^^i  'w«vxv- 
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led  to  Ava,  for  the  aupjHiri  of  tht?  wbke  t^lrphant  and  his  establishmeot. 
Anuran  proved  tbe  gmve  of  gfiieral  MoiTiaari's  army  in  1826,  and  haa 
continued  equally  dHStructive,  even  lo  tlie  iiadve  repimenta  stationed  on  the 
aea-coast  and  among  the  inlands.  Itn  population  is  ecanty  and  uncivilized  ; 
it  poasessCH  no  article  of  export  hut  salt ;  yields^  little  revenue ;  requires  a 
burtheosome  civil  and  roiliiary  establishment;  and,  in  a  merely  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  a  most  unpratitable  accjuiaition. 

TENAsyEiKM.]  Tbe  Briii^h  arquisitioua  on  tbe  Tenasserim  coast  are 
bounded  by  the  Birnmn  and  yiameise  tenitorieH,  and  by  tbe  sea.  The  Bir- 
man  frontier  extends  about  140  miles;  and  consistSj  through  its  whole 
length,  uf  tbe  Siduen  liver,  a  broad  and  deep  btream,  no  where  fordabl^ 
wttbin  the  Bntiab  limits  at  any  season  of  tbe  year.^  The  extensive  8ia- 
meBe  frontier  in  everywhere,  and  without  exception,  composed  of  a  lofty, 
rugged,  and  difficult  range  of  mountains,,  with  few  breaks  or  passes,  and  of 
tbei^  not  more  than  three  are  supposed  to  be  practicable  for  an  army 
The  sea-coast  of  our  new  possessions  extenda  from  16*  30  to  19*  35'  N. 
lat.  4rW  miles  long  by  50  broa<l,  along  tbe  bay  of  Bengal. 

Merg^uL']  This  is  die  modern  capital  of  tbe  Tena^seriin  province.  Jt 
is  situated  in  12"  iJi'  N.  lat.  and  98"  25'  E.  long.  In  1825,  it  contained 
1,500  houses  and  8^000  inhabitants.     The  rliuiate  is  singularly  agreeable* 

Mergui  Islands,]  The  coast  of  Tenaaserim  is  protected  against  the 
violence  of  the  8.W.  monsoon  by  a  chain  of  high,  bold»  and  generally 
rocky  islands,  disposed  at  intervals  in  a  triple  and  sometimes  quadruple 
ltne»  with  wide»  deep,  and  smooth  channels  between  them.  Of  these 
i«lanils,  down  to  Dotuel,  no  survey  has  as  yet  been  made,  or  accurate  chart 
consti-ucted.  Tbe  is^lands  that  iie  opposite  to  tbe  town  of  Mergui  hav« 
much  level  lanil^  and  contain  a  few  patches  of  cultivation  ;  but  tbe  clusters 
lying  N,E.  of  ron-st's  straits  ai"e  either  bleak  barren  rocks,  or  steep  rocky 
islets,  covered  with  trees.  Small  trickling  rills  of  pure  water  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  tliein,  while  their  shores  abound  with  a  variety  of  fish  and 
excellent  oysters.  Tliere  is  a  spacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing  the 
largest  fleet,  situated  to  the  N,  of  St  Matthews  isle,  foraietl  by  that  inland, 
and  the  adjacent  inlets  nan*ed  PhippSy  Rnmdl^  Hastings^  and  liwwelL 
During  the  last  war  many  valuable  captures  were  made  by  French  cruizers, 
which  refitted  at  Mergui  and  among  the  Mergui  islands.  A  race  of  men 
termed  by  tbe  Cbine*?e  CImlume  and  Paxe^  oie  lo  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  Mergui,  but  their  dread  of  tbe  Malay  pirates  keeps  them  in 
constant  locomotion  to  escape  slavery. 

Amherst.'}  The  new  &ettlement  of  Amherst  and  the  present  military 
cantonment  for  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  are  situated  upon  a  promontory  of  no 
great  breadth.  Tbe  land  it  high  and  dry,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the 
Bea  on  both  sides ;  no  water  lies  upon  it  at  any  beason.  The  N,E.  and 
S.W.  nionsoons,  as  well  as  tbe  land  and  sea-breezes,  pass  clear  over  it,  thus 
Ventilating  it  completely.  Uespecting  Amherst  as  a  harbour  and  place  of 
trade,  it  may  be  observedj  that  conunanderB  of  ships,  and  other  protessional 
persons,  wiio  have  visited  it,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  in  favour  of 
its  harbour,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  tbe  advantages  of  the  Kalyon 
river,  which,  they  are  of  opinion,  forms  one  of  tbe  most  comnnodious  bar- 

*  No  large  forcr,  therefwre,  could  be  assembled,  on  the  other  side,  with  ony  hostile 
latcnilan,  oor  fleet  of  tMMitti  fur  ittt  transport  be  calliH^ted,  without  iiiformution  \»t\a^ 
Arniokly  conveyed  t(»  our  prixH-ipu]  piMt,  t<iiii|)po!!iin;s  it  to  be  «ituait?d  ut  the  mvuth  of  tli« 
Shluen  river.  From  the  mo^t  remote  port  of  th«  Sfiluen,  a  deMpntch-buHtu  it  has  be«n 
JUCcrtaiiicd,,  reuchea  AmhtT^tr  At  its  mouthy  within  4b  hourH  at  uiiy  »eHnc>u  of  the  ycf^r 
mnd  iuformsttivQ  am  b«  conveyed  biuck  sKAUut  the  aireatn  in  double  thut  tim«b 
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boura  in  India,  and  n  place  peculiarly  fitted  for  bII  tlkt*  purposes  of  ship- 
buildmii^.  The  intercourec  witli  Himgoim  lias  been  open  throughout  tho 
laonsoon,  and  been  conducted^  without  internipiioii,  even  by  the  Chinese 
junkw  aud  iiaiivc  boats,  whilst  a  native  hncr,  which  wius  compelled  by  stress 
of  wt'Bther  to  put  into  Amherst,  had  been  lying  snug  throughout  the  nion- 
toon,  without  breaking  grouiidjH  akboujy^h  viTy  ill  provided  vriili  tackle.  Oa 
account  of  the  higfi  land  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  port  is  more  easily  made 
ibau  liarig-ooni ;  and  from  the  (shortneBB  of  the  cbunnel  leading  to  it*  far 
more  eaay  to  enter  and  to  quit.  When  to  these  cirruni stances  is  added 
the  discovery  of  extensive  teak  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Atlaran  mid 
(iain  riv(fr»,  which  extend  for  many  mileH  in  every  direction,  and  admit  of 
rafts  being  tloated  down  into  the  Saluen  river  to  Aniheinst,  in  four  or  five 
dayti,  the  distance  being  lesa  than  9tJ  miles  from  that  aettlement,  together 
w- ith  the  proofs  of  fertility  and  plenty,  which  the  large  supplies  of  rice  that 
are  now  pouiiiig  in  from  JMaitaban  to  Rangoon  evince,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated,  that  the  new  settlement  and  adjacent  districts  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  ari{uisition. 

Tavoy.j  Tavoy  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Henza  river,  but 
the  distinct  liue  of  separation  from  TenaBserim  on  the  S.  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Almost  the  whole  surfac*  of  this  district  is  covered  witli 
forest-trees,  jungle,  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  town  of  Tavoy  is  situ- 
ated in  13**  4'  N.  lat.  30  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  150  miles  8,t,  of  Haiipoon.  It  is  an  old  Birnian  town,  built  on  a 
regular  jdan,  witli  straight  streetH,  paved  with  bricks*  The  population  is 
about  9000,  two-thirdsi  of  whom  are  Birmans.  At  some  distance  from 
this,  are  a  people  called  Karin,  who  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  all  religion 
\vh'atevcr.  Tliey  speak  a  differeot  language  from  the  Birmans,  and  in 
iheir  manners  and  habits  they  resemble  the  native  Indians  of  North  Aineri' 
CB  according  to  iMr  Boardman's  information. 

Ye.j  This  province,  or  rather  district,  is  of  small  extent,  and  usually 
included  in  that  of  Tavny,  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kyaup-Kyajee 
river ;  on  the  K.  by  the  Siamese  luomi tains ;  on  the  S.  by  the  ilenssa  river ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea. 

Martaban."!  This  province  is  comprehended  between  16"  30'  and  15" 
30'  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Siamese  mountains;  on  the 
S,  by  Ye ;  on  the  W,  by  the  sea ;  the  boundmy  of  the  Binnese  portion  ii 
unceriain,  that  of  the  Bniiah  portion  is  forjned  by  the  Siduen  river.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  surface  of  tins  country  aie  covered  with  forestn  and  jungle^ 
In  1825,  the  total  population  was  estimated  at  45,000,  of  whom  ii5,000 
belonged  to  the  British* 

General  ObseiTaiiorts.J  What  follows  applies  to  the  British  ronquesta 
S*  of  Rangoon  collectively.  We  are  wholly  indebted  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
moat  of  the  preceding  notices  of  our  new  Indian  acquisitions,  to  the  last 
edition  of  liamiltoiis  excellent  Indian  Gazetteer.  **  At  Martaban  the 
S.W,  monsoon  and  the  rains  set  in  together  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
but  they  are  severest  in  June,  July,  and  August.  In  September,  the 
winds  and  rains  moderate  ;  in  Uclober,  thijy  become  still  le«s,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November  entirely  cease,  after  which  the  cold  season  sets  in, 
which  continues  until  the  end  of  Februaiy,  the  climate  in  many  respects 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Bengal.  In  a  country  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  so  completely  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
hot  winds  are  unknown ;  on  the  sea-coast  the  regular  land  and  seA-wiuds 
prevail.     The  geological  formation  is  almost  univeTOall^  ^cwjixft*  ^^jm.  ^ 
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the  islands  granite,  with  &q  0€ca.Hionail  ioterinixture  of  lime  and  sand-stone^ 
The  present  inhabitants  consist  principally  of  Peginirs  or  Taliena,  Birmefte, 
Carians,  Taouogzee,  Cholome,  aiid  Pase ;  hut  the  first  class  aie  much  ibe 
most  numerous,  the  emigrants  from  Pegu,  up  to  June  1827,  exceeding 
t^OjQOO  persona.  If  peopled  like  Hindoutan,  the  space  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting 4,700,000.  Many  Chiueae  settlers  may  he  expected,  when  we 
consider  the  extraordinary  influx  of  thai  nation  Miinilarly  or  less  favourably 
situated*  Borneo,  Java,  Banca,  and  several  oiher  islands,  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  Siam,  Rliio,  Singapoor,  Penang,  Sec.  all  pot^sM^ss  thousands  of  that 
industrious  people.,  who  will  no  doubt  resort  to  tLose  provinces^  where  ihey 
ivill  find  their  property  and  persons  protected.  At  present  tliere  is  no  in* 
equality  of  property  ur  rank,  becau^^e  wealth  was  rarely  perniitted  to  be 
either  accumulated  or  inherited.  At  present  the  revenues  arise  from  the 
land-tax*  poll-tax,  salt-duties,  fisheries,  mines,  monopolies,  cuslonni,  transit* 
market  and  exci^e-diities,  and  coinage.  In  1H27,  ilie  total  atoouul  of  the 
revenues  amonnted  to  oidy  342,770  rupees,  hut  were  in  ten  years  to 
ceed  15  lacks  of  rupees.  The  institution  of  inland  commercial  martu 
fairs,  to  accommodate  the  SiamcHe,  Shann,  and  other  distant  nations, 
conleu»plate(l,  mtne  especially  at  a  post  calletl  Prau  Thownghy,  or  the 
three  pagodas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sian*,  to  wliifh  Hticklack  of  a  superior 
quality  may  he  brought  from  Laos,  and  raw  silk  from  China.  The  teak- 
foresis  of  Maitahan  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  lo 
contain  timber  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  best  porta  are  Amherst, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  at  bJI  of  which  sbip-building  may  be  advantageously 
carried  on.  The  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rangoon  and  Mar* 
taban  rivera  is  only  70  miles,  and  this  quarter  of  the  Birmeae  territories 
itt  particulaily  vulDerablc." 


CHAP.  IV,— 8IAM, 


Miftent  and  Honndnries^']  The  Siamese  empire  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
and  N.  by  the  Birmau  empire,  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunan ;  oo 
the  E.  by  the  Cochin-Chines©  empire ;  on  the  S.  by  that  part  of  the  lu- 
dian  ocean  which  is  called  tlie  guif  of  Siani,  and  tiie  newly-acquired  Bn* 
tisb  territories  on  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It  may  he  generally  descnbed 
as  extending  from  the  9dth  to  the  i05th  degree  of  K.  long.;  and  from  the 
2241  to  the  7ih  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  or,  if  we  include  the  Malayan  tributaries, 
even  down  to  the  4th  degree.  Taking  it  in  its  widest  hunts,  it  will  be 
found  more  extensive  than  the  Birman  territory*  and  to  coutain  a,u  lU'ea  Q^ 
at  least  250,000  squaie  miles.  The  dominant  and  most  nuuieroos  race 
are  tiie  people  called  Siamexe  by  straiigeri^,  and  by  themselves  TUui^  whow 
proper  country  extends  from  the  7th  lo  the  ICith  parallel  uf  N.  lal^  antl 
from  the  9Hth  to  the  l03d  of  E.  long.  Tiie  subject  nations  couaist  oi  lU^ 
Malayan  principalities,  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  a  poitiou  of  Cambodia, 
small  part  of  the  ancient  Peguan  domiuiuns. 

i/iVforj/.]  The  authentic  history  of  the  Siamese  is  of  no  remote  ajitiqahf; 
they  carry,  mdeed,  their  own  story  no  farther  back  than  the  middle  uf  the  bib 
century,  ibe Poitu^uciiie  became  actiuainted  with  them  in  the  comuuenceoieiU 
of  the  iGth  century.  About  the  mi^ldle  of  this  century  tlie  Birmaus  c*onquex«<d 
Siam  ;  hut  they  were  finally  exjielled  from  it.  In  1612,  the  English  upeueti  t 
t'Oiuuiercial  intercourse  with  iSiam.  Nine  yeai-s  afterwards,  a  party  of  Do- 
iutnic^ii  and  Franclacan  mt^iikh  tovvuvi  Uwir  way  into  the  kingdoitt,  and  wen 
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followed^  in  1662,  by  the  French  Jesuits.  In  1683,  a  Greek  adventurer, 
a  native  of  CRphalonia;^  liaving  risen  to  the  rank  of  first  roinister  of  Siam^ 
advised  hh  master  to  send  an  embassy  to  Louis  XIV,»  which,  on  its  way 
to  France,  stopped  for  a  time  in  the  Briti^ih  capital,  and  there  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  witli  the  minister  of  Cliarles  IL  In  1685  and  1687, 
the  French  king  set^t  two  embassies  to  hia  brotlier  of  Siam  :  and  with  ihe 
last  of  thene  a  military  force,  which  had  nearly  succeeded  in  ohtoiining  the 
government  of  the  country  ;  when  the  arroerauce  of  the  European  soldiery 
brougfit  on  a  political  revolution,  in  the  issue  of  which  the  French  were 
expelled  the  kingdom,  and  the  reignini<  family  dtiveu  from  the  throne.  For 
130  yeara  after  this  event,  and  down  to  the  present  times,  European  nations 
have  held  little  connection  with  Siam.  Itn  foreign  relations  are  with  China, 
Cochin-China,  the  independent  slates  of  the  Malayan  archipelag-o,  ami  the 
European  poBses^siona  in  the  same  quarter.  About  54  years  ago,  an  adven- 
turer, of  the  half-Chinese  hlood,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  o\'  Siatn. 

Ph/XiC(ti  Features.^  This  region  being  separated  from  Pegu  on  the  WMiy 
an  extensivi!  chain  of  mountains,  and  on  the  E.  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  hy 
another  chain,  may  be  considered  as  u  wide  valley  extending  between  these 
two  cIrahiH ;  hut  the  mountains  themselves  are  little  known,  and  cannot  he 
particularly  described.  It  in  not  known  whether  Siam  contains  any  extensive 
lakes ;  a  small  one  is  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  a  river  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief,  and,  aa  it  appeiir»<,  the  only  river  known 
to  Europeans,  is  the  Meriam  or  Mcimm^  that  in,  '  the  mother  of  waters.' 
Aa  we  are  ignorant  of  its  source,  we  cannot  determine  its  length  ;  but  it 
probably  originatea  on  the  frontiera  of  Yunnan.  A  miiiBionary,  namcHl 
Le  Clerc,  who  ascended  it  aa  far  as  the  frontiei-s  of  Laos,  found  it  there 
very  narrow,  and  the  inliabitants  assured  him  that  thi'ee  daya  higher  it  was 
but  a  small  brook  descending  from  the  mountains.  Mr  Lonbere  saya,  that 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Siamese  territorieH  it  \»  so  nmall  that  it  can  ies  only 
small  boatj*j  holding  four  or  five  persona,  for  the  space  of  50  leagues.  It  falls 
into  the  head  of  thegulf  of  8iani  12  leagues  below  Bankok^  the  present  capi- 
ta!. At  the  mouth  it  is  a  mile  broad ;  and  two  niilej*  ahove  it  is  4,800  feet. 
Opposite  to  Bankok,  it-*  width  does  Jiot  ctlcb^^A  300  feet ;  and  as  far  aa  the 
old  capital  Youthea,  it  is  not  above  200  paces  over.  The  mean  depth,  after 
crossing  the  bar,  is  35  feet  from  side  to  eide,  which  agrees  wirh  Kaemjjfer, 
who  eays  it  is  very  deep,  rupiib  full,  and  broader  than  the  El  he.  Its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  river  of  Kau^boja  by  an  intermediate  branch, 
called  the  AnnaWf  is  mere  conjecture  unsupported  hy  proof ;  and  till  such 
a  connection  he  estahlished  by  ocular  proof  or  irrefragable  testimony,  the 
river  of  Kamboja  cannot  at  all  he  accounted  a  Siamese  river.  The  Meinam 
annually  inundates  the  country  in  September.  In  December  the  waters 
decline.  It  (litters  from  the  Ganges  in  swelling  first  in  its  upper  part,  owing 
its  inundations  principally  to  the  rains  which  fall  among  the  mountains. 
The  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  muddy,  is  agreeahb'  and  wholesome; 
the  inundation  is  most  remarkable  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  much 
less  so  in  the  neighlKJurhood  of  the  sea. 

CiimaleJ^  The  proximity  of  Siam  to  the  equator  must  render  it  a  warm 
country;  but  the  heat  of  the  vertiral  sun,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  is 
mitigated  by  the  clou<ls  winch  he  brings  along  with  hin»,  and  by  the  con- 
tinual rain»i  which  at  this  reason  water  the  country.  The  rainy  season  com* 
meiices  in  April,  and  coniinuea  till  the  end  of  September,  In  May  and 
June,  the  rain  is  almost  incessant,  and  the  whole  country  near  any  river  or 
stream  is  overflowed.     The  winds  in  March»  April,  and  May,  blow  fe<swst 
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tlie  S. ;  in  July,  August,  and  September,  tliey  blow  from  tbe  W. ;  in  Oc- 
tober, tbey  blow  from  tbe  W.  and  N. ;  in  November  and  December,  ibey 
blow  from  the  N. ;  in  Januaiy,  from  the  E. ;  and  in  February,  fi'om  tbe  E- 
and  8« ;  thus  makiuf;  an  annaal  circuit,  and  bringing  with  every  revolatioa 
a  change  of  Reasons,  Tlie  coolest  season  ia  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January ;  but  even  tben  the  heat  ia  said  to  be  m  great  as  duriog 
the  summer  in  France.  The  winter  is  dry ;  the  summer  ia  distinguished 
by  moisture, 

<Soj7.J  The  soil  upon  tbe  banks  of  the  risers,  receiving  continna)  ac- 
cumulatiooH  of  mud  from  the  nuuual  inundations,  is  amazingly  fertile  ;  even 
towards  the  mountains,  upon  the  ea.^tem  and  western  frontiei-s,  it  ia  com- 
paratively  fertilo;  but  agriculture  meets  with  little  attention,  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  being  almost  the  only  portion  which  is  cultivated  with  care.  On 
the  lands  which  are  annually  oved!4)we(!,  rice  fonns  the  principal  crop  ;  in 
Buch  m  are  removed  from  the  inundation,  wheat  is  sometimes  raised.  Maiuca 
ia  cultivated  only  in  gardenn  ;  but  pease  and  other  vegetables  are  plentifdl. 
The  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  is  such  as  to  alford  more  than  one  crop 
annually ;  but  indolence  or  prejudice  baa  confined  the  inhabitants  to  tliat 
iiumlier. 

ProiittctioNs.~\  Siam  and  its  tiihutary  states  are  distinguished  alike  for 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  their  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth.  Thede«< 
pendent  Malayan  »$tates,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  proper  Siameatj 
territory,  are  throughout  rich  in  gold  and  tin.  The  latter  likewise  contaiot 
some  of  the  richest  iron-ores  in  the  world,  besides  copper,  lead,  aud  anti- 
mony. Silver  has  been  mentioned  among  the  metals  of  Siam,  but  whetlicr 
the  supply  be  plentiful  or  not  we  are  not  informed.  The  shores,  at  the  bead 
of  the  gulf,  afford  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  bay-salt.  The  forests  of 
the  north  western  portion  of  tbe  kingdom  supply  teak  in  great  abundancei 
bemdes  lac  and  dye-woods.  The  alluvial  kntU  furnish  ample  harvests  of 
rice  and  sugar-cane.  The  only  European  fruits  fouiul  in  Siam  srs 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  awl  citrons  ;  hut  the  number  of  native  fmiti 
b  great.  The  elephants  of  Siam  are  celebrated  for  their  sagacity  and 
beauty  ;  buffaloes  and  deer  are  plentiful,  hut  hordes  are  scarce  and  appetf 
to  be  of  an  inferior  breed.  Tigers,  wild-hoara,  and  monkeys,  inhabit  Um 
forests.  A  small  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  plentiful  ;  and  fire-flies  ei- 
bibit  at  night  a  luminous  appearance.  Crocodiles  abound  in  the  AleiniD, 
and  are  said — though  we  greatly  doubt  the  statement — to  attain  tbe  eoa- 
mous  length  of  50  feet.  All  iravellers  speak  in  terras  of  admiration  of  d» 
brilliant  plumage  of  many  of  the  SJamcHe  birds. 

Popuiaiioii,^  In  1750,  the  amount  of  the  Siamese  population,  not  in- 
eluding  that  of  the  dependent  states,  as  Laos  and  others,  was  computed n 
1,900,000  souls  by  the  French  missiouariea,  Accordhig  to  the  joarna)  •( 
a  British  commercial  resident  at  Jiaukok,  puhlit^bed  since  the  retara  of  tia 
late  mission  under  Mr  Crawfurd,  the  population  of  the  Siamese  dominiofli^ 
including  Laos,  is  computed  at  only  5,000,000  ;  namely,  Siamese,  Lj»- 
ians,  and  Peguers  3,600,000,  CbineHe  1,500^000.  This  is  uridoubtedh^ 
very  huiall  number  for  a  country  equal  in  extent  aud  fertility  to  tlie  Bir- 
inati  dominions,  but  INIr  Loubere,  who  was  moie  than  3  months  at  Siaav 
solves  the  matter  by  uifoiming  us  that  Siam,  like  Birmab,  ia  iahabitti 
chiefly  alongst  tbe  rivers,  the  country  being  as  yet  almost  entirely  corerad 
with  primeval  forest-s,  and  that  notw  it  lis  landing  this  scarcity  of  people,  jk 
Sinttiese  themselves  do  not  constitute  one-lbirti  of  the  population,  tlie  fV- 
guera  being  almost  equal  la  iiuiaWt  \.o  ^o\k  Siamese  and  Laajans  amt^ 
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ITiese  Pegiiers  are  the  deaceudanta  of  sucli  as  in  the  distractions  of  the 
16tli  ceritufv  fled  hith«r  for  refiifi;e,  or  were  made  prisoners  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Birinah  and  Siain.  Cuuiit  Furbin,  who  was  several  years  at  Ban' 
kok  at  the  tioie  Loubere  was  at  Siam,  told  Ceberet,  who  was  along  with 
Loubtre,  and  who  had  travelled  over  bind  from  Mergni  to  Loiivo,  that 
what  he  had  seen  in  \m  route  was  the  best  part  tif  the  kiiijjfdoin, — that  the 
whole  kingdom  J  though  very  large,  wa«  scarce  any  thing  but  a  desert ;  that, 
in  advaiuinif  into  the  country,  one  meet*  with  nothing  but  forests  and  wild 
beaMta  ;  lliat  ail  the  inhabitants  dwell  on  the  sideH  of  the  river  ;  that  the 
whole  riches  of  Siam  consist  in  rice>  which  growM  almost  Bpontaneaualy 
from  the  f^rtiliyiinij:  mud  of  the  inundations;  and,  liinaUy,  that  in  aHcemliin^ 
the  Meinani,  from  the  bar  to  Louvo,  a  distance  of  4ti  lea^ue.^^  you  may 
see  every  tiling  which  deserves  attention  in  the  kingdoni»  respecting^  either  the 
people,  their  ciLies,  or  the  productions  of  the  earth.  The  Siamese  are 
beloxv  the  middle  stature,  hut  they  are  well  made.  Their  faces  are  broad 
at  the  middle,  but  lernntiate  in  a  kind  of  point  both  at  the  brow  and  chin. 
Tlie  complexion  h  aw  art  by,  the  eyes  are  email  and  black,  t!ie  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  lipn  are  tliick  and  pale.  The  nose  is  short  and  round  at  the 
end.  The  hair  m  thick,  and  would  be  lung  did  not  both  sexes  cut  it  short. 
The  women  setup  their  hair  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  men  shave  their 
beards,  Laige  ears  are  common,  and  are  tlu'refure  tbouglit  beautiful  ;  the 
teeth  are  died  black  and  partially  eo verted  with  gold  plates.  The  dress  of 
the  Siamese  is  alight.  It  consists  of  a  muslin  shirt  with  wide  aleevea, 
without  collar  or  wristbands,  and  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  tied  round  the  mid^ 
die  ind  brought  up  between  the  legs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
loOM  drawers.  When  the  weather  is  cold  another  piece  of  cloth  is  thrown 
arer  the  shoulders.  The  women  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  middle ; 
but,  instead  of  bnuging  it  up  like  the  men^  they  permit  it  to  hang  down  to 
their  knees.  Their  sbouldei-s  are  covered  with  another  cloth,  hut  they  have 
nothing  con'eapomling  to  the  shirt  worn  by^the  men.  Neither  of  the  sexefi* 
if  they  be  of  the  lower  classes,  wear  shoes^  nor  has  the  head  any  other  co- 
vering than  that  which  it  has  received  from  nature.  In  their  ears  the  wo- 
men wear  heavy  pendants,  bracelets  upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  rings  upon  the  fingers.  Those  of  the  upper  ranks  wear  a  kind  of 
slippH's  without  stockings ;  and  the  chiefs  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
a  military  dress  reaching  to  the  knees»  which  has  wide  sleeves  reaching  to 
the  elbows,  and  is  buttoned  before. — The  houses  in  Siam  are  alight  edifices ; 
and  when  within  the  limits  of  the  acniual  inundations,  they  are  raised  from 
the  ground,  upon  bamboos,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water^  In  Louhere  a 
time,  the  palace  of  the  grandee  was  distinguished  from  the  hovel  of  the  pea- 
aant  only  hy  being  of  a  larger  size^  and  being  built  of  wood  instead  of  bam- 
boos.^-The  food  of  the  Siamese  is  no  less  mean  than  their  houses.  The 
most  common  articles  of  food  are  ric^  and  fish.  Milk  is  used,  but  it  is  never 
converteil  into  butter  or  cheese.  To  these  articles  are  eometimes  added 
BeveniL  kinds  of  insects,  rats  and  lizards.  The  quantity  of  food  made  use 
of  at  a  e ingle  meal  is  very  small L 

MatiHcrs  and  C«a/oms.J  The  Siamese  are  characterised  as  being  in- 
genious and  acute.  No  ujan  learus  a  particular  trade  ;  but,  as  in  many 
rude  countries,  each  is  skilled  in  all  such  arts  as  the  convenience  of  com- 
mon life  requires;  still,  hoi^*ever,  they  are  infected  with  that  indolence  wiiich 
often  prevails  in  warm  countries,  and  which  is  not  in  this  place  coun- 
teracted by  causes  so  powerful  as  those  existing  iii  Malacca.  Chastity  and 
temperance  are  said  to  be  national  characteristics ;  but  gatiiie&  oC  lh&2.^&x^«k '^^'e^ 
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engerly  sought  after,  atid  fill  up  Oiat  void  which  i?i  not  occupied  by  aayi*^- 
ttotial  empIoymeiiL  This  indolence  ia  ronfined  rliit'fly  to  tlie  male  sex  ;  the 
females,  through  necessity,  are  comlanlly  employed,  and,  through  habit, 
beconie  industrioua.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  to  have  recourse 
to  phytiical  causes  to  account  for  that  indolence  which  is  aflii-raed  to  be 
charactorisii*:  of  thp  Siamese.  Industry,  and  consequently  activity,  can  nerer 
become  habitual  where  the  produce  of  hibotir  is  not  secured  by  equitable 
laws.  Where,  aa  iu  Stam,  the  kini^  haH  it  in  his  power  to  claim  the  greater  part 
of  the  produce  of  every  man's  industry, — or  where,  under  v^arious  preterts, 
the  rij^htfu!  owner  may  be  deprived  of  the  vvholej  man  can  have  few  tnotive.*i 
to  activity ;  when  he  ha;*  secured  his  present  existence,  he  has  secured  all 
that  his  jfituation  renders  de*sirable,  Nirjcoto  toil  for  more  wouhl  probably  b6 
to  toil  for  another.  This  cause  of  indolence  is  not  peculiar  to  Siam  ;  it  pro- 
vails  in  every  country  where  desspotissni  has  estahtisheti  itself,  and  isacaosd 
much  more  powerful  than  climate.  We,  indeed^  see  that  the  vassaU  of  a  des- 
pot cannot,  by  any  climate,  be  rendered  indufltrious  ;  and  that  no  degree  of 
heat  can  overcome  the  industrioU'^  activity  of  Europeans.  The  British  re- 
tain their  industrious  habits  on  llie  burnins;  shorei  of  the  West  ludiefi, 
Africa,  and  HindoHtan  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imaj^ine  that  the  Siamese, 
under  their  present  form  of  government,  would  become  remarkable  for  iti- 
dustry  even  in  the  climate  of  Britain, 

When  an  inhabitant  of  Siam  h  enamoured  of  a  younpf  woman,  he  con8iilt»i 
BJi  astroluger,  to  he  informed  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  be  fortunate. 
Some  of  \m  female  relation*!  are  employed  to  make  the  proposals.  The 
lover  visitsi  his  mistress  tfiree  timen;  at  the  third  visit,  in  presence  of  the 
relations  of  both  partiea,  presents  are  exchanged,  the  marriai^e  portion  is 
paid,  and  tlie  contract  is  considered  as  being"  concluded.  Consummation  fol- 
lows without  the  intervenlion  of  any  ceremony.  Polygamy  is  permitted; 
for,  though  a  man  can  have  only  one  who  enjoys  the  name  and  legal  privi- 
leges of  a  wife,  he  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  maintain,  but 
the  expense  of  this  privilege  prevents  its  general  prevalence.  Women  en- 
joy the  same  freedom  here  as  in  the  Birman  states ;  and,  as  in  all  countries 
where  they  enjoy  a  consideiable  nhare  of  liberty,  they  here  are  more  cltaste 
and  (OodcHt  thuu  where  they  are  subjected  to  severe  restraints. 

It  ii  nut  a  little  amuwing  to  compare  the  different  modes  of  behaviour 
to  which  different  nationa  have  atttu'hed  tlie  idea  of  good  breetling  and 
civility.  In  Europe,  it  is  improper  to  sit  before  a  person  of  very  high 
rank  ;  in  Siam,  it  is  equuUy  improper  to  ntanrl.  The  most  submissive 
posture  is  to  sit  upon  the  heels,  with  the  hnad  inclined,  and  the  hands 
joined  and  raised  to  the  forehead.  When  an  inferior  ^-isits  a  superior,  be 
enters  the  house  stooping,  and,  sitting  upon  his  heels,  wails  till  he  lie  ad- 
dressed;  since  to  speak  first  is  here  the  prerogative  of  rank.  In  Siam, 
the  higher  pirt  of  a  house  is  always  reckoned  the  most  honourable  ;  so 
that,  if  garrets  existed  liere,  they  would  enjoy  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  reputatioii  whicfi  they  hold  in  Europe.  A  part  of  the  Siamese  am- 
hiissadur's  r«nifme,  when  in  Parisj  having  been  lodged  in  an  apartoient 
immediately  over  his  head,  they  no  sooxier  learned  the  circumstance,  than 
they  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  to  them 
appeared  so  exorbitant.  But  nothing  is  by  the  Siamese  reckoned  a  more 
unpardonable  offence  than  to  touch  any  person's  head  ;  even  the  hat  of  a 
mtin  of  rank  enjoys  a  share  of  honour,  for  when  carrietl  by  a  eervant»  it 
roust,  by  means  of  a  stick  made  for  that  purpose,  he  elevated  above  his 
pwru  hc&d.     A  superior  is  ealuted  by  bending  the  bo<ly  forwards,  joining 
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the  handst  and  raising  them  to  the  heud.  IJIiiiig  the  hand  to  the  head, 
indeed,  is  tl*c  t-liief  mode  of  showing  respect ;  and  when  a  letter  ia  received 
from  a  superior,  to  denote  a  proper  sejise  of  inferiority,  it  is  inised  to  the 
head,  as  the  moat  honoumble  part  of  the  body.  TJie  anmHenients  of  the 
Siamese  are  immerouft ;  hut  for  the  moat  part  iiidieale  little  delicacy  of 
feeling,  or  ciikme  of  ihe  under8tamiiii«jr.  Fiom  this  remark,  however, 
may  he  exeepied  their  theatrical  amusements,  which  are  frequently  exhi- 
bited, and  me  of  dittWent  kinds.  The  subjects  are  generally  traditionaiy 
stories  of  ancient  heroes,  or  legendary  tales  of  inytholugy  ;  they  ha%'e  also 
Berioutj  drauisis  which  in  the  representation  Bometiraes  occupy  three  days. 
Faniomimes  and  dances,  in  which  performers  of  both  sexehs  engage,  are 
favourite  amusements,  llieir  other  amusements  are  :  racew  of  oxen,  row- 
ing matchesj  wrestling;,  tumbling,  rope^dancing,  combats  of  elephants,  cock- 
fighting,  illuminations*,  religious  processions,  and  fire-works,  in  which  last, 
like  tereral  cantern  nations,  they  display  an  amazing  dexterity. 

When  a  person  dies,  his  body  is  laid  upon  a  fuuemi  pile  ;  and  after  a 
great  part  has  been  consumed,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the  remains  of 
the  hoily  are  interred.  Over  the  grave  is  raiaad  a  structure  of  a  pyra- 
midal form. 

Ccurt  CerctHOnies,']  Mr  Fmlayson  has  thu8  described  tin*  audience 
which  the  misyjoii  to  which  he  waa  attached  obtained  of  the  king  of  Siam 
at  Bank  ok  : — 

**  FRdng  the  grale  at  which  we  last  et)t«rtf4,  there  vrta  &e*wn  up  a  double  linei  of  mniicUna,  one  on 
eoi'h  aide  of  the  nnwJ  thr-ou^h  wL'rh  wti  itdviinced,  A  *hri]l  pipe  ntid  iiumeroiu  tocntum*  were  tU« 
only  iottmrneatA  whq^  bouelcU  we  heard,  ltiou§rh  we  observed  a  nEimber  of  m^'n  rumi^hed  ^iltli  hnrni, 
tmmpeta,.  chanka,  ^e.  Tbe  mii'^k'',  tiiouKh  rutle^  wm  Dot  InharnKtaioniii  or  displpiuinff  to  theettr,  Rtid  th« 
interruplfHl  bent,  iitiifomi  rcf  ularity,  niid  Bufiiiefia  or  the  tftratoms,,  was  c!Y«q  Mfreeable.  On  «]ur  right 
B  niimerouA  body  of  mt^a  armfd  with  htuut^  btnrk,  glaied  ■hield»  and  battLe.axes,  were  4infHi^«^  in 
MveraL  dose  hne»  witlim  «  ralUng^,  ritnUug  oit  tlieir  knees,  uid  mTmost  coneealed  by  their  shields  >,  be- 
kiod  thf'H*  w€re  plar ed  a  few  e9«pbaata,  furiuihed  with  seanty  hut  rather  elegant  housing?.  Siill  pre- 
ceded  by  the  MoEirmen,  wo  adrauceil  Mlowly  tbroagh  the  luunirialls  t«i  the  di«tance  i^f  nearly  thirty 
yardi  from  Ui^"  hutgmkv  tvhea,  making  a  short  turn  to  the  fight,  we  entered  a  plaiti.lmtking  buildlncp 
at  one  end,  and  «uon  found  that  thi&  wiu  tlic  hutl  of  aiidienre.  Froating  the  door,  and  coDcealing'  the 
whole  of  the  interior  apaitment,  there  wai  pljired  a  Chinese  screen,  ruverH  vcith  Ijiudt^nipeB  nnd  BTnuU 
nlateft  nf  laokiiig-j^laBk,  We  hbltedfor  a  moment  oa  th<t>  threshold,  and  taking  two  or  Kireo  ^reps  ta 
the  right,  fowio  get  round  th«  Mrcen,  we  fouud  fnjr«elvea  suddenly,  and  Mimewliat  unexpetnedly, 
iu  tlve  preH'Hre  of  m^Tcsty.  A  more  cnriuus,  uiorv  extraordinary,  or  mote  imf  remise  tight  has,  per. 
hupa,  rarely  been  xvitnea^ed,  than  lliat  on  w  Wch  we  now  gazed,  with  ming^ted  feeling;  of  regret,  (I 
Bluiuld  tay  «f  Indi^atioRj)  and  of  wonder  :  Oif  wonder  tfxeiled  by  the  display  of  ta*te,  elegance,  and 
fIciUUM  hi  tha  diecoratJooa  ;  of  regr£>t,  or  nf  Indignation,  rau^ed  by  the  debased  condition  of  a  whol« 
mfctffn.  8iu<!h  a  Mwna  vnn  w«U  calculated  to  take  a  firm  huld  ou  the  imaginathm.  I  shall,  liowever, 
endeatvur  fo  describe  it  la  iU  Cru@  colours,  and  witli  the  tea^t  possible  aid  frum  that  faculty,  'llie  htdi 
waa  lofljj  wide,  and  well-aired,  and  appeared  to  be  about  OU  or  fiO  feet  in  It-ngth,  and  of  propnrtionnie 
breadth.  '1  be  ceiling  and  walls  were  pninted  wilh  various  a)lour»,  rhielly  in  the  furin  of  wreaths  and 
festoons-  the  roufw^as  fiuppnnU>d  by  wooden  piUaraf  ten  on  each  side,  painted  ApimJIjrred  and  dark 
greeo.  Some  small  and  rather  paltry  mirrors  were  di5po»ed  an  the  w  all«,  glasa  lustres  and  w»ll  ehudea 
were  hung  in  tJn««*ntfe,  aiid  to  the  middle  of  each  pillar  wbm  attached  q  lantern,  not  much  better  than 
our  stable  lanlertn.  Hie  floor  was  covered  witlt  carpeta  of  diderent  ojlonra.  The  dtion  and  windowt 
were  In  aiiiBcierjt  DUBBher*,  but  small  and  witliuut  yrnament ;  at  the  further  extremity  of  tlie  hall,  a 
l»rfe  luiBd»»wne  curtain,  made  of  t  loth  covered  with  tinsel  ur  gold  leaf,  and  iiupended  hy  a  eurd,  di- 
vided the  epaee  tH-^^opied  by  tiie  throne  frumi  the  rest  of  the  apartment  On  each  side  of  tlii^  rortaln 
there  were  platvd  Of  e  or  ^i^^  Kingtilar  but  handsome  nrnamenls,  railed  cAati^  ronalating  of  a  aerie*  of 
Sfoall  rireular  Ublea  Rusp«ndt<d  nv^er  each  other,  diminishing  gradually  so  aa  to  form  a  mne^  aad  bav* 
Inra  friiiae  of  rich  cloUi  uf  gfild,  or  tUsiie,  Butppodtd  from  ewoh  babU^k  A  fow  nf  the  pre^enta  frooa 
the  Governor-. General,  a*  bales  »f  cloth  and  cut-glaw,  were  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  on  one  side  ;  but  we  neither  remarked  the  Ifttcr  from  tJie  nofcle  marquis,  nor  did  it  appear  Uiut 
any  notiec  whatever  wa»  taken  of  It  on  tbia  public  oecaalon.  Wilh  Ihn  exception  of  a  <p«f«  abuttt 
twenty  feet  tquare,  in  front  of  the  throne,  >Ahich  waa  kept  clear,  the  hall  wa*  crowded  ivith  people  to 
tXCWH.  Thoao  of  eirery  rank,  from  the  hlf  hest  to  the  lowest,  from  th»  heir  aF>pan>at  to  the  tlirona 
in  iha  nuttnett  ria^e  present,  lia.l  liis  proper  plac*  aaslgtw^  Uf  him.  by  whieh  alone  ho  waa  to  be  dla- 
t'ltiffuiihetl.  The  coatutoe  of  all  ranks  waa  plain,  neither  rich  nor  showy.  Th«  curUia  plaee4  bafora 
Uh;  thnjoe  waa  drawn  a£id   as  we  entered.    Tba  whole  mulUtvde  priteat  lay  prKMtrate  on  tfeauactk^ 
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tii#lr  moirUii  iJioost  touching  the  gmuvA  j  not  a  body  or  limb  WM  obierTBd  ta  mtitm,  wvt  n  eye  »•• 
diTf«t«d  towBTd*  HI,  not  a  wliisp«r  agitated  U»*  aoUivnti  >wd  »tUI  ■«-.  U  was  the  Httitude,  Um  tiknrr, 
the  Bolemoity  of  tlie  multitude  eitnultaneuiuftl/  addreaaing  the  great  God  o(  the  uiiirene,T»th«r  Ihsn 
tile  honuff?  of  rren  ah  eniUved  people.  Not  even  llome,  fertile  ip  the  r»ce  of  tjnmta,  dot  DioiiiT^ai 
hlaMir,  erar  prodoced  wiy  degriidatloa  to  coropare  mrith  thU  iyiiomlnf ,  DaiMd  aboal  tw«lT«  feci 
above  the  flow,  and  about  two  yanh  twluud  the  curtain  alluded  to  ther*  was  mn  aj^rhed  ateh»,  oe 
which  an  obscure  llyht  waa  cast,  of  aafflcient  Bi*e  to  dUplAy  the  human  body  to  ettect.  in  the  aittioe 
puture.  Ill  this  nirh*  wnu  placed  the  throne.  pri<Je«tiog  from  the  waU  a  fuw  feet.  Hire,  on  our 
entmnce,  the  king  sat  ioimgrDabl*  as  a  ttetne.  hh  eyea  dir ecnUfd  forward*.  He  rewmbled,  io  erwry  rN 
apwt,  an  image  iif  Buddha  pLuced  upon  hi*  Uirone,  while  the  »o|einnity  of  the  tcene,  and  the  attltnda 
of  dprwtion  obaprved  by  the  wiultitud*^,  li»ft  little  rtwra  tn  doubt  that  the  tempte  bad  bw^n  the  Maurtm 
from  which  til*  monarch  of  SLam  liad  borrowed  the  dUptay  of  •*»»'  pnmp-  H«  was  drnard  in  ado* 
iuket  of  gold  tiiiaue,  on  his  left  was  plarwi  what  appeared  tn  be  a  sceptre  j  but  he  wore  neither  etomm 
nor  other  ravcring  on  the  head,  nor  waa  the  fi»rmar  emblem  of  tlie  office  of  royalty  divplayed  oD  thv 
ooeealoa,  Th*  thnnie'  was  htiiig  round  with  the  Mune  Bort  of  doth  whlrli  ftitm^'d  the  cartaio  In  fnmt, 
and  behind  it  were  placed  two  of  the  comical  ahiped  ornanienta  formerly  mentioned  -,  except  io  the 
fnallty  of  the  cloth  with  which  the  throne  waa  surrouoded,  we  cmild  obaerre  no  ladlcatiioa  of  opcu 
Ivnee,  or  of  magsUSoence.  l*herfi  w«r»  neither  jewela,  nor  ooitly  workmanabip,  Dor  prccioQ*  atoae** 
Bodr  pearls,  nor  gold  obaerrable  about  the  perann  of  the  king,  bis  throne,  or  hla  m1niite».  Thf!  latter 
were  dlfpnacd  In  throe  Uneis  laterally,  vxtending  from  the  rtirtiun  in  fmnt ;  and  llius  boundtsl  nn  nA 
nde  the  empty  apace  at  the  foot  of  the  throop,  afvnrdiiig  to  their  re^pertire  ranks.  Ili4>  rbief  Suii- 
Wong  waa  placed  at  a  very  retpecuble  dlstanr-e.  A  considerable  degree  of  light  wan  thrc»H-n  latenOSy 
on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  throne,  where  large  and  elegant  faii*  were  waf  ed  by  penuns  jubtvd 
behind  the  curtaiju    Thii  circumitance  added  ootnaiderable  effort  lu  the  acene. 

Surh  i»  a  aketch  of  ttie  form  and  appearand  ef  Sianate  rnyalty,  dijiplayed  on  our  entering  the  ha^L 
When  we  had  p&taed  the  Acrecn.  and  come  In  ^ght  ol  the  throne,  we  ptdled  off  our  hats  and  b<iwed  la 
the  European  manner,  the  two  Moormen  at  the  same  time  falling  prwrtrate,  and  rrnwllifig  before  a*  itO. 
the  ground  towards  the  throne.  We  were  desired  to  advance  in  a  Btooping  ponture  i  a  narrow  »p*.v, 
about  three  f«»et  in  width,  waa  left  open  in  the  centre  for  tia  to  advance  through.  When  me  had  ad- 
raoced  a  few  pac^a  In  thi^  nurrow  Apace^  being  rlo^ly  surrounded  by  the  crowd  ot  peofiley  and  Hs- 
tant  from  the  throne  inufe  thiui  half  the  length  uf  the  IkaU,,  atl  the  miniBtera  being  a  eonaidtnble  way 
in  front  of  tu  on  either  side,  we  were  desired  to  seat  ourielrei  on  the  carpet,  in  the  narrow  lane  or 
■parte  through  which  wo  had  advanced,  which  we  did  In  the  beat  way  we  could,  the  two  Maorami 
placing  theni<^t^lve9  immediately  in  front  of  the  agent  to  the  Govemar-Geoeral  and  hla  aaaiitant,  fiarCha 
■pace  would  only  cunult  uf  two  prrnoni  sitting  beside  each  other.  Mr  R.  and  I  therefor*  placedaar- 
aohej  immediately  behind  the  former.  We  now  performed  the  salutaUoiu  agreed  upoo,  affcer  wh^t 
a  voice  from  behind  the  curtain  in  front  nf  the  throae  interrupted  the  silence  which  had  hithertn  ftr. 
vailed,  by  reading  la  a  toud  tone  a  lut  of  the  presenta  which  liad  biten  aent  by  the  Governor- G«ii*r*L 
The  King  now  addreeaed  *jme  questions  to  the  agent  of  the  Gov^raor-OcneraL  He  apoke  in  a  Sra 
tJiougb  not  a  loud  voice;  in  his  per»on  he  was  rctnarkaMy  stout,  but  apparently  not  bloated  orna- 
wleMy  i  he  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  Tlie  questions  were  repeated  by  the  perwuH 
who  had  road  the  Hat  of  presents,  and  from  him  they  were  conveyed  la  wldspera  by  aeveral  iiidl»l4i>. 
Bis,  till  they  reachisKl  the  Moormuo,  KocJiai-ShaJiac,  who,  prostrate  like  the  reat,  on  the  (round,  trtiv 
perrd  thern  tu  the  agent  to  the  GoTernor-GenersJ,  in  a  t<ine  which  I  could  not  hear^  thougH  ptwsd 
imraediati'ly  behind  the  latU-r.  The  answers  to  the  throne  were  passed  on  in  tlie  same  wsy  FIrwa 
tiM  tenor  of  the«e  questioni,  a&  related  aftertv^rds  by  captain  Daagerfield,  it  woald  appew  tfa 
wars  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  not  particularly  Interesting.  While  these  questiotu  wew 
betel  waa  introduced  In  handaM>me  irilver  vessels  and  gold  cups.  The  audience  havIng^  hided 
minutes,  the  king  ri>se  fftim  hU  seat^  and  turned  ronnd  to  depart,  the  curtain  was  Lnimediafcely 
In  front  of  the  throne.  On  this  all  the  people  raised  a  loud  »hoot,  end  turning  on  their  Icnen.  per 
formed  numerons  salotatinnA^  touching  the  earth  and  iheir  forehead  altemately,  with  butb  baeft 
united.  The  princes  and  mlni^ter^  now  assuming  a  sitting  posture,  by  which,  for  the  fint  tim^  •» 
were  enabled  to  observe  their  respectlvu  places.  W««  left  the  ball  of  andiencr  withnut  furtber««i»- 
nmny.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  fidlen  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads  leading  todiflbfeai 
parU  of  Uic  palace^  at  no  time  noted  for  cteanliueu.  were  now  covered  with  ^vater»  and  coDTert«4  tot* 
a  dirty  puddle;  we  therefore  requested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  lu  vain,  for  no  notice  whatever  sm 
taken  of  our  request  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience-hall,  a  paltry  Chinese  umbrella^  whM 
might  be  purcha^ifld  in  (he  bazaar  fur  a  rupee,  ^vas  given  to  each  of  us.  Not  knowiti^  with  whatvi#v 
It  wvt  presented,  1  was  about  to  rfjecl  it,  when  I  waa  told  it  wa*  meant  as  a  present  frwn  (he  ka^  ' 

LileraUire,']  Hie  labours  of  literatiirB  are  not  altoe;ether  unknovm  m 
Slain.  They  are  said  to  have  a  rode  of  lft\v.««,  antl  to  possess  aevpul 
liistorical  performances,  witli  a  rotiltJtude  of  mythological  legend*,  talm, 
and  poem*.  Etluratioii  is  eaid  to  be  hy  oo  meaTi.H  netflecied.  The  M- 
lapoins^  or  pn<»sts,  tire  inti-usted  iviih  the  instruction  of  the  yoath ;  and 
few  renniin  ignorant  of  the  tt-seful  aits  of  rearliiiEr,  writing?,  ai'id  anibni*»- 
tjcal  ealciiladon.  TJie  pr*'cepts  of  nioraliiy,  and  inHtitutiona  of  reliipfHi, 
ttre  not  neghcted,     Wiih  i\\e  Wn^siw  ut  Sv^m  Earo^x^ana  are  bat  htdn 
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«p((«amted.  The  alphabet  contains  37  letters ;  or  ratber,  it  has  that  num- 
ber of  coasoiiant3f  the  vowels  and  diphthongH  being  denoted  by  sepa* 
rate  mark:).  Like  those  of  llie  Cbinet*e,  the  words  are  chiefly  iiiono- 
syllables ;  but  the  alphabet  rontains  the  letters  r  and  w,  which  are  un* 
known  to  the  Chinese.  FJexion  is  unknown,  and  the  idioms  are  ho 
different  from  thoae  of  Europe  na  to  render  tranwlation  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  sacred  language  of  Siam  is  tlie  Pali  or  Bali,  which  is  the 
aacred  langaiag:e  of  the  followera  of  Buddha  every  where. 

RciigioH.^  The  religious  creed  of  the  Siamese  haa  a  close  reBem- 
llaiice  to  thai  of  the  Birmans.  The  chief  part  of  tlieir  rehgiouH  worship 
ia  addressed  to  Sonimona  Codarii,  who  is  the  same  with  tlie  Gaudama 
or  Buddha  of  the  BirmauH.  Like  the  Birmaus,  too,  ihey  have  many 
iufiirior  divinities,  of  whom  each  enjoya  hiH  share  of  religious  adoration* 
'I'heir  morality  likewise  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Birmans.  They 
c^steeni  the  five  commandments  of  Gaudama  as  being  ttie  foundation  of 
nioral  rectitude  i  but  their  consciences  are  easily  satialied  by  the  alms 
fliid  largesses  whicii  they  bestow  on  their  priestH.  The  inferior  priesta 
are  denominated  (alapoins ;  tlie  high-priest  i»  called  sercdan.  It  h  al- 
luoHt  needless  to  say,  that  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  firmly  believed 
by  the  Siamese, — so  that,  like  other  Buddhists,  they  believe^  that  no 
tranegresHion  merits  or  will  receive  endlej^s  punishment. 

Goveriimcni J  ^'c,"]  Frum  several  circuniatanceis  mentioned,  it  will  bo 
easily  inferred  tliat  the  govemmeui  of  Siam  is  despotism.  In  fact^  it  might 
edify  a  Turkisli  sultan  to  behold  the  finished  picture  of  absolute  power 
which  is  here  presented.  The  sovereign  Is  not  only  maater  of  the  people, 
but  the  giealer  part  of  tliat  which  belongs  to  them  is  his  property,  and  he 
can  command  the  services  of  the  whole  male  adult  population  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  he  niakea  usft  likewise  of  all  the  mysteries  of  despotism  to 
ensure  the  reverence  of  his  people.  He  shows  himself  in  public  only  twice 
in  the  year,  and  then  he  ia  cweful  to  secure  applause  by  being  liberal  in 
his  presents  to  the  talapoins  or  mhans.  Hia  name  must  not  be  mentioned 
on  pain  of  death  ;  and  no  one  dares  to  inquire  after  the  health  or  happi- 
ne»s  of  80  perfect  a  specimen  of  humanity,  because  it  is  not  to  be  imagin- 
ed that  he  can  he  either  «iek  or  sorry  I  His  usual  attendants  are  women, 
who  perform  for  him  almost  every  ottice  except  that  of  putting  on  his  cap, 
which  partakes  too  much  of  liis  personal  majesty  to  be  touched  by  any 
hut  himself,  llie  crown  is  hereditary,  hut^  as  in  every  despotic  country, 
the  succeaaion  ia  often  interrupted  by  revolutions.  The  king  of  Siam  pro- 
fesses bimaelf  to  be  a  vassal  of  China,  but  the  dependence  ia  purely  uonil- 
nal* 

The  laws  are  said  to  be  very  severe,  death  being  a  common  punishment. 
They  have  attained  much  of  tliat  foruiallty  which  law  iu  all  countries  gra- 
dually asaumea.  The  proceedings  are  always  carried  on  in  ivriting;  and 
be  who  presumes  to  commence  a  prosecution  must  give  security  that  he 
will  conclude  it.  They  sometimes  have  recourse  to  trial  by  ordeal,  which 
is  conducted  in  various  modes,  all  equally  proper  for  the  disco vei'y  of 
truth. 

The  army  is  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Birman.  empire ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  king  chooses,  it  may,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  be  exceedingly  numerous.  It  is  probable,  that  since  an 
army  may  be  easily  raised  at  whatever  time  the  sovereign  may  think  pro- 
per, a  standing  aimy  is  not  maintained.  Thia  agrees  with  the  asaertiou  of 
X^oubere*     According  to  Mandelulo,  the  king  of  Siam  caa  roiiu^  ^«&.  «:«>:% 
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of  60,000  men,  to  which  may  lie  attached  from  3000  to  4000  elephant*; 

but  unless  the  country  he  very  thinly  inljabited,  this  estimate  is  certainly 
much  too  low»  The  Siamese  have  likewise  a  fleet,  which  seems  to  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Birmans. 

According  to  Mandelwlo,  the  Siamese  revenues  arise  from  a  third  of  all 
inheritances, — from  the  trade  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,— 
from  presentH  annually  received  from  the  governors  of  provinces,— from 
duties  imposed  upon  the  coranierce  of  private  persons, — and  from  tlie  gold 
difli:overed  within  tlie  Siamese  terriloriefi.  According  to  Loubere,  the  king 
is  considered  m  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  he  therefore  imposes  a  kind  of 
land-tax  on  such  as  occupy  it.  All  these  sources  might  produce  a  large 
Bum  were  the  people  wealthy ;  bat  to  expect  a  wealthy  people  under  de«- 
potic  laws»  and  ivith  such  romniercial  regulations  m  exist  in  Siam,  would 
be  to  expect  what  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Commerce^l  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  Siam,  no  person 
applies  himself  exclusively  to  a  separate  trade, — each  is  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  occupations  as  are  necessary  in  life.  Such  a  state  of 
tilings  indicates  a  country  where  the  arts  havx^  made  little  progress,  and 
where  it  is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  make  little  progress.  But 
the  induatiy  of  the  Siamese  is  likewise  opposed  by  an  olwtruction  still 
stronger.  To  the  monarch  belongs  the  labour  of  each  individual  during 
eix  moDtlm  of  the  year,->-in  other  words,  he  claims  half  the  labour  and  in- 
dustry of  his  nation.  In  such  a  vmcy  it  \s  in^possible  that  the  nation 
ehould  be  active  or  industrious.  Little  appears  to  be  known  concerning 
the  actual  state  of  commerce  in  Siara.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  seeim 
to  consist  in  grain  ;  particularly  rice,  cotton,  benzoin,  different  kinda  of 
wood,  such  as  sapan,  aguallo,  and  sandal,  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  load- 
atones,  some  gold  and  silver,  different  kinds  of  precious  stones,  such  ti 
eraerallds,  sapphires,  and  agates,  with  crystal,  marble,  and  tambac.  Uu- 
der  pretext  of  vassalage  to  China,  her  junk^  of  nearly  lOOO  ions  eaciu  are 
sent  yearly  to  Canton,  where  they  are  exempted  from  duty.  The  Chinese 
population  seem  to  conduct  the  whole  foreigii  trade  of  Siam,  being  it«  only 
exporting  merchants,  navigators,  and  sailors.  The  junks  which  now  trade 
yearly  to  China,  are  not  less  than  140  in  number  ;  niue-tenths  of  them  an* 
constructed  in  Siam,  and  they  are  calcuktt*d  to  measure  full  35,000  tons. 
The  Chinese  junks  carrying  on  the  ottier  branches  of  the  commerce  of 
Siara  are  smaller  than  those  which  trade  with  China,  but  exceed  200  id 
iinmher.  Of  the^e  from  40  to  50  trade  mth  our  new  settlement  of  Sing- 
apore, from  whence  they  procure  Britii<h  and  Indian  cotton-f;ahrie  snd 
other  manufactures.     The  imports  are  not  very  burdensome. 

Chief  Cities.^ — Cii^  of  Slam,']  The  former  capital  of  tliis  country  waji, 
by  the  Portuguese,  called  Slam.  Acconling  to  some,  it  is  denominated  by 
the  natives  Si'^a-lhi-ya  ;  according  to  others,  by  a  name  in  sound  resem- 
bling Yidhia,  Its  circumference,  when  visited  by  Loubere,  was  10  wSHm 
within  the  walls  ;  but  five-sixths  of  that  space  was  uninhabited.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  containing  no  less  than  300  temples  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  greater  pai"t  of  them  are  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  To  each  lem- 
ple  is  generally  attached  a  burying-place.  The  houses,  like  all  those  in 
this  country  near  the  banks  of  any  river,  are  raided  considerably  abore  iho 
surface  of  the  ground  upon  pillars  of  bamboo.  During  the  annual  iu- 
uudatton,  the  comnmnication  of  tfie  inhabitants  is  carried  on  by  lioat». 
The  streets  are  spacious.  Several  of  them  liave  canals  over  which  ar«  no* 
merou9  hridges.     Differeiil  iiauous  \\^v^  d\^«rent  (quarters  of  the  city  «i* 
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lotted  to  them.  Th«  g^i-eat  dtiferencea  in  manners  and  custome  existing  in 
eastern  countries  render  tiiis  prattice  more  necessary  than  in  Europe, 
Several  other  tawns  are  mentioned,  but  they  are  alt  inconsiderable,  and 
seem  not  to  possess  importance  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  an  enumera- 
tion. Kempfer  mentioiiH  weveral  extraordinary  ediliceK,  of  \v\mh  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  pyramid  erected  for  the  purpose  of  coinmemomting  a  yic- 
tory  obtained  over  the  king  of  Pegu-  Its  height  i«  about  I'dii  feet;  and 
consists  of  several  stages  of  building,  with  open  g^alleries,  abounding  in 
different  kinds  of  ornamentii.     At  the  top  it  has  a  spire. 

BattAvkJ]  This  is  an  ancient  port,  but  modenn  capital,  having  been  se- 
lected for  the  seat  of  government  after  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Juthia 
by  the  Birmese.  It  extends  along  the  Meinam  river  in  13"  40'  N.  lat. 
an<l  101*  W  E.  long*  It  in  ahnest  wJiolly  built  of  wood,  and  has  scarce- 
ly any  fortifications.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  300  yards  from 
the  river ;  indeed  by  far  the  greater  number  float  on  bamboo  raft«  moored 
along  the  banks.  The  population  is  estimated  at  41^,000,  three -fomthB 
of  wlioni  are  Chineao. 

Laos.]  If  Laos  be  correctly  laid  down  in  the  late  maps,  it  m  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  China ;  on  the  E.  by  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  on  the  S. 
by  Cambodia;  and  on  tlie  W.  by  Siaiu  and  the  Birman  empire.  It 
stretcheM  from  the  1 6th  to  the  2 2d  degree  of  N.  lat.  Its  prec  isl*  bounda* 
rie8,  and  consequently  its  size^  are  unknown.  Like  Cambodia  and  8iaui 
it  hai^  ibe  appearance  of  a  valley,  houndeci  on  the  euwt  and  west  by  ranges 
of  mountains.  Throngli  this  valley  runs  the  great  river  Murfkaung^  or 
the  river  of  Camhodia,  Bometimea  called  the  Japanese  river.  Thii*  streain 
must  here  be  of  great  magnitude,  for  it  rises  in  about  34"  N.  lat.  ia  the 
aame  parallel  with  the  Irmwaddy,  and  only  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
springs  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Kiang-Ku  of  China.  Its  length,  there* 
fore,  in  18°  N.  lat.  haa  already  reached  960  geographiod,  or  1112  British 
miles. 

PrQductiou9,~\  As  Laos  i«  entirely  an  inland  region,  we  are  still  less 
acquainted  with  it,  than  with  hucIi  of  the  dependent  Cochin-Chineae  dis- 
tricts as  are  situated  upon  the  coast.  The  Maykaung  river,  indeed  panses 
tln'ough  it  from  N.  to  S, ;  but,  notwithiitandin^  this  circumstance,  the 
knowledge  of  Europeans  respecting  it  is  still  very  imperfect.  From  the 
situation  of  thin  country,  it  mu»t  be  in  a  great  measure  ajuiually  over- 
flowed. The  level  parts  yield  abundance  of  rice;  gum-lacj  ivory,  and  me- 
dicinal plants  me  alao  plentiful,  and  form  the  principal  articles  of  export 
trade.  The  ivory  is  beautiful.  The  fields  swarm  with  bees  ;  wax  is  there- 
fore abundant,  and  the  honey  is  excellent.  In  the  mountains  are  found 
valuable  mines  of  tin  and  iron;  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  s^andii 
of  the  rivers.  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish.  In  the  province  of 
Laos^ — which  gives  name  to  the  whole  kingdom — ^tliere  is  a  very  valuable 
mine,  which  produces  rubien  ami  beautiful  emeralds,  of  which  the  king's 
treasury  contains  one  found  in  this  place  said  to  he  as  large  as  a  middle- 
sized  orange. 

ClimateJ\  The  climate  is  much  tlie  same  as  all  otlier  countries  under 
the  same  pai'allel ;  but,  t»urrounded  as  it  is  with  high  cliains  of  mountains, 
these,  in  all  probability,  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  heat 

Population.'\  Bissachere  estimates  the  pojmlation  of  this  couutry  at 
1,400,000  souls.  The  Laonese  are  celebrated  over  the  east  for  their 
strict  honesty.  They  are  also  lazy  and  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to 
the  study  of  magic.     Maniages  are  easily  conii-acted,  and  as  eaaily  diii- 
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•otred.  Ilie  rich  keep  seTersl  coiicabiQeJ>.  Fimeniis,  among:  them,  hare 
mont  the  appearance  of  rejoicings  than  scenes  of  moaming-.  A  considera- 
ble sum  of  money'?  according  to  the  rank  of  the  decea.««ed.  Is  interred  witii 
the  body ;  hot  thb  the  priesu  take  care  to  remove  ai  their  conveniency. 

Town»  and  Praemcet.'^  Marini  says  this  conntry  is  divided  into  seven 
provinces,  but  does  not  give  their  names.  Wustliof  mentions  three  as  go- 
verned by  their  vassal  princes.  The  capital  is  called  Mohang-'Leng,  It  is 
said  to  be  a  large  dty,  enclosed  with  palisades,  upwards  of  lOD  leagues  N. 
of  Lantchang,  and  situate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maykanng,  which  bare 
runs  over  a  rocky  channel. — iflnk-jan  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  also  situated  upon  tbe  Maykanng,  in  a  beantiful  part  of  the 
country.     It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Lengtchang. 


CHAP,  V COCHIN-CHINA- 

E,TientJ\  The  empire  of  Cochin-China,  or  Gavnan  extends  from  nearly 
the  8th  to  the  22d  degree  of  N,  lat. ;  and  from  tbe  1 03d  U)  tlje  108th  de- 
gree of  E.  long.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  at  its  norlliem  and  southeni  ex- 
tremities, where,  however,  it  does  nut  exceed  180  miles  ;  in  the  middle  it 
is  a  narrow  strip  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Laos.  This 
central  portion  ts  the  proper  country  of  Cochin-Chiiia;  its  conquered  pro- 
vinces are  Tonquin^  Champa,  or  Siampa^  and  the  principal  portion  of 
Kamboja^  or  Cambodia.  This  kingdom  has  an  extent  of  1200  miles  of 
coast*  Its  area  is  much  smaller  tlian  either  tliat  of  Siaro  or  of  Ava»  and 
probably  does  not  exceed  100,000  square  miles. 

Jlixtonif.'J  TJiis  country  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Tonqoin 
about  600  years  ago,  Hince  which  period  it  has  received  a  variety  of 
iiarnw*  from  different  geographers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  then  in- 
debted for  its  population  to  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  a  ToiK^uioese 
prince  against  his  sovereign ;  the  prince  being  totally  routed,  and 
pursued  by  the  victorious  troops  of  the  king  of  Tonquin^  made  his 
escape  with  his  adherents  into  Cochin-China,  which  was  then  iidiabited 
by  tJie  Loys  and  Kemoys^  an  ignorant  and  timid  people,  whot  totally  unac* 
quainted  with  the  art  of  war,  fled  with  precipitation  on  the  approach  of 
these  intruders  to  the  mountains  of  Tsiompa,  and  left  the  Tonquiuese  fu- 
gitives in  quiet  possession  of  their  country-  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  tbe 
great  nuniiber  of  animals,  fowls,  and  £ish,  with  which  the  woodM,  marshes, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  neighbouring  sea  abounded,  funii>*hed  them  most 
bounteously  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  and  their  popula- 
tion increased  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  these  means,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  had  spread  themselves  over  all  the  northern  section  of  the  country; 
nor  in  fact  wmh  it  many  years  ere  they  Invd  penetrated  south  as  far  as  tbe 
borders  of  Cambodia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  subsequently 
tliat  of  Don-nai,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  former  ;  and 
iJi  somewhat  less  than  forty  years  from  the  ingress  of  the  invaders,  we  find 
them  in  quiet  possession  ot  the  whole  Anani*  country,  or  Cochin-China 
J*roper ;  and  many  snccc!«sful  inroads  have  bet?n  made  by  them  into  Cam- 
bodia. Tins  latter  country,  however,  was  inhabited  by  a  more  courageous 
and  wart)kt<  people  than  the  Lois,  or  aboriginal  occupants  of  Onam,  and 
tliey  for  a  long  time  successfully  resisted  the  yoke  of  their  new  and  trouble^ 

'   riii*  TiHm«  U  «nid  to  (m  a  corruption  al'  Ibe  Chiuese  term  Oau-nan  t^iveri  tu  hath 
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some  neigh bourft ;  and  in  their  opposition  they  were  greatly  facilitatoil  by 
the  nature  of  their  country,  which  being  very  low,  covered  with  almos* 
impenetrable  forests,  ami  abounding  with  thick  underwood  or  jangle,  and 
intersected  with  innumerable  rivers  and  crceka,  afforded  ibeni  sufficient 
opportunities  for  displaying  their  skill  in  the  art  of  lapng  ambuscades,  and 
in  various  other  desultory  moden  of  warfare  in  use  among  barbaroas  nations, 
and  by  which  their  invadera  were  greatly  annoyed ;  nor  were  the  Cambo- 
dians finally  subdued  by  the  hostile  arms  of  the  Anamese  until  the  reign  of 
the  present  sovereign,  by  which  Cainbodia  haa  become  an  integral  part  of 
Corbin-China,  Its  principal  prnvincea,  Tonquin  and  Cochin-Cbina,  al- 
though inhabited  by  a  race  of  tfie  same  language  and  manners,  bad  in  all 
known  tiraea  formed  distinct  hingthnns,  or  been  respectively  «nbject-pro- 
vincea  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Siampa  and  Cambodia  bad  in  like  manner 
been  independent  principalities.  In  the  year  177+,  the  misrule  of  tho 
reigning  djTiasty  of  Cocliiti- China  brought  on  a  formidable  insurrection, 
when  the  reigtdng  family  were  expelled  from  Quinnong,  the  capital,  by 
three  brother.^,  peasants  by  birth,  and  robbers  by  profession,  who  dinded 
the  country  amongst  them,  and  defeated  a  Chincf^e  army  which  came  for 
ita  protection*  VVben  the  revolt  took  place,  the  reigning  prince*  Gia- 
Lronng,  with  the  queen  and  bis  family,  by  the  assistance  of  a  French  mi;*- 
»ionary,  named  Pignon  de  Behaiin,  titular  bishop  of  Adran,  escaped  iivto 
a  forest  where  they  lay  concealed  for  some  time.  After  various  un^uc- 
ces*5fnl  attempts  against  the  usurpers,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  first  to 
Pnlowai,  a  desert  island  in  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  afterwards  to  Siam,  from 
whence  also  he  was  expelled.  The  bishop  in  the  meantime  proceeded 
with  hh  eblest  son  to  France,  to  endeavour  to  procure  assistance  from  the 
court  of  Versailles,  but  this  object  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution,  llie  bishop  returned  to  Cocb in-China  in  1790,  bringing 
with  him  fourteen  or  fifteen  European  adventurers,  with  the  assistance  of 
whom  the  king  formed  a  fleet,  disciplined  an  army,  and  at  length  managed 
to  expel  the  successors  of  the  original  usurpers  from  his  hereditary  posses- 
sion'^, and  a<lded  to  them  the  richer  and  more  populous  country  of  Tonquiiu 
With  the  same  assiMtance  he  began  many  improvements  seldom  attempted 
by  Asiatic  governments.  He  established  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre, 
opened  roads  of  communication,  and  encouraged  cultivation-  He  distri- 
buted his  land-forces  into  regular  regiments,  and  established  military 
schools  in  which  officers  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  projectiles  and 
gunnery  by  European  masters.  Adran  had  translated  into  the  Cbineso 
language  a  system  of  military  tactics,  for  the  use  of  his  aimy.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  the  king  had  a  fleet  consisting  of  300  large  gun-boats, 
or  row  gallies,  5  luggers,  and  a  frigate  on  tlie  model  of  an  European  ves- 
sel. He  likewise  caused  a  system  of  naval  tactics  to  be  introduced,  and 
had  his  officers  instructed  in  the  use  of  sigjialn.  He  alno  undertook  to 
reform  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  sent  missions  into  the  niouiitaiii- 
ouB  districts  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  xvbich  he  mshed  to  bring  into  a 
6tate  of  civilization.  These  mountaineers  are  the  people  whom  the  Chinese 
designate  by  the  appellation  of  '  men  with  tails,*  although*  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  thin  empire.  He  openly  de- 
clared bis  great  veneration  for  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  he  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  religion  of  his  own  country.  In  1800,  the  missionary, 
Adran,  died,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  Cochin-Chinese  religion.  1q  this  year^  king  Gia-Loaog's  niilitaiy 
forces  were  as  follows : 
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24  iiqtiai]rott«  of  bufTalo  troopm,             .                .                .  6,000 

16  battHltons  uf  dppliiiiitJj  (;20{>anjmal«),      .               .  n^nlO 

SO  ri'iffi men ts  oi"  artillery,        ....  15,0(10 

24  regiments  I'^ilOeacii,  tminwi  in  th»»  Kuropoau  tnanntr^  30,000 
Inraiitry  armtHl  with  matchiocks,  traiii«d  Jin  the  AiiciMit 

fiimiiiiM'  «r  the  t'oinitrj',            .                 .                 .  4-3.000 

GuardN  n^uiskrly  tmined  in  European  tactics,   .                .  f2,000 

Land  forces,  11^,000 


ArtiiiCLTs  tn  thp  naral  arsennl,       .  .  .  8,000 

S«ilor^,  regiiiteriHl  aud  barn,  on  the  fihipi  in  the  harbour,  H,fX)0 

AtCachDtl  id  thv  hliirufiean  biiiJt  vessels,  .  .  l,l!!00 

Atuu'hed  !o  th(*  .imikis  ,  -  .  1,600 

Attached  to  100  row  galUes,  .  .  8,000 

Land  forces,     118,000 
Ti)tal,     139,800 

In  1809,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  whieli  prevailefl  in  Camhodta, 
be,  partly  by  forre  of  arniR,  and  partly  by  mtnj4:uf*,  arquireil  the  most  vala- 
able  part  of  that  country,  and  thus  estahlislied  at  once  the  most  extensive 
and  best-organispd  power  whleh  had  ever  suhslsted  in  the  East.  The  ■ 
gvnins  which  created  it,  Imwever,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  suhstantially  I 
French.  The  poUtiea!  system  of  this  government,  like  that  of  aU  the 
countries  of  Iiulia  heyond  the  Ganges,  ia  one  of  extreme  caution  and  aver- 
sion to  any  intiinale  connexion  with  the  neiglibouring  powers.  TJie  pre- 
tensions of  China  to  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  formerly  trilmtary  to  that 
empire,  are  incessantly  to  he  guarded  against  ;  hut  while  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  eovereign  supports  his  present  military  force,  and  perseveres  in 
liiH  improved  system  of  p;oveninient,  he  has  little  to  fear  frmn  nny  of  \m 
immediate  neighhours.  In  all  the  more  recent  wan^  between  the  Cochin- 
Chineae  monarch^  and  the  Chinese,  the  latter  have  been  m li form ly  discom- 
fited by  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  the  trofjpn  of  the  former. 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Cochin-China  is  a  nominal  vassal  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  which  admita  him  only  to  the  rank  of  a  hereditary  gover- 
nor, and  every  new  prince  used  to  receive  investiture  by  a  deputation  from 
the  court  of  Pekin.  Gia-Loung  <lied  in  1819  ;  bin  son,  the  present  sove- 
reign, has  reduced  his  standing-army  to  40,0U0  men. 

Comwcrcej  ^c.'J  The  forei^  relations  of  Cochin-China  are  with 
China^  Siam,  and  the  British  possessions  within  the  utrait^  of  Malacca. 
Tlie  inland  trade  between  the  Codi  in -Chinese  dominions  and  China  is  pro- 
bably more  considerable  than  that  by  eea.  In  this  iutercouree  Coeliin- 
Chjna  receives  manufactured  eilka^  English  broad  cloths,  and  Bengal 
opium,  with  the  copper  spelter  and  lead  of  Yunan,  and  returns  cotton, 
areca-nutj^,  varnish,  dye-s^tufls,  and  a  variety  of  other  native  products. 
Above  30  Cocliin-Cbinese  junks  now  viisit  yearly  the  new  port  of  Singa- 
pore. Two  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Eftst  India  Company  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  Cochin-China  ;  one  in  1778,  by  Mr  Hastings, 
and  one  in  1804-,  by  an  envoy  from  Canton  ;  but  both  proved  unsucceiShfuL 
The  last  found  the  sovereign  completely  aurroundetl  by  Frenchmen ;  and, 
M  every  proposition  he  had  to  ofl'tT,  and  every  explanation  regarding  hi>* 
mission,  were  necessarily  made  through  tlie  French  miHsionaries,  the  result 
w&s  the  romplete  failure  of  the  mission.     Louia  XVIIL,  in  1817,  senl  » 
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to  Cocliin-China  claiuiing,  rather  una«aflon{i)>1y,  tlie  fulJi]mei)t  of 
the  treaty  of  1787,  no  part  of  the  stipukiion  of  which  hat)  heen  fulfilled 
on  the  part  of  the  French  tbeuifleivcs.  The  proposal  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Cochin-Chinefle  wotmrch,  and  he  would  mot  even  enter  upon  a  dUcnssion 
of  the  same  Huhjeci ;  hUi  laucceSHor  i»  naid  to  have  ahown  so  little  en< 
couragpment  towards  the  French  adventurers  that  tliey  liave  finally  quitted 
the  kingdom.  Of  late  years  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  of  l!ie  Cochhi-Chitieae 
is  «aid  to  liave  been  with  the  Portuguese  at  Mac^io  ;  but  the  coast  is  seldom 
visited  by  any  forei|jjn  vessel,  except  a  few  Chinese  junks.  Severe  exac- 
tions are  imposed,  not  only  on  goods,  htit  upon  merchants.  Leave  to 
trade  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  hii;h  rate ;  and  when  that  leave  has  been 
obtained,  hi^h  duties  are  levied  on  the  goodn  exposed,  and  presents  exacted 
by  tliose  in  power.  The  French  were  BOinetiine  ago  desirous  of  making 
a  seltleraent,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  on  the  if^land  of  Callao,  upon  the 
coast,  not  far  Irora  Turon  Bay.  A  settlement  at  that  place  would  be  of 
ttie  utmost  tmpurtance  to  Great  Britain.  Cochin^Cinna  is  admirably  situ- 
ated for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  China,  Japan,  Cambodia, 
Siam,  the  Malay  roast,  the  Fliitippine  islandsji  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  &c. ; 
and  the  first  politic  and  prudent  nation  which  fairly  getii  a  footing  amongst 
them,  may  carry  on  this  important  trade  to  any  extent,-^cbange  the  whole 
course  of  trade  to  the  East,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  erupire 
rivalling  that  which  Great  Britain  at  present  holds  in  India.  Tunm  is,  of 
all  od]ers,  tlte  most  advantageous  position  for  an  establishment,  either  in  a 
commercial  or  in  a  political  point  of  view.  From  this  point,  in  case  of 
war»  die  tn»<le  of  every  power,  from  the  westward  to  the  counlriea  E.  of 
tliis,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  tliat  establishment. 

Pvptilaiion,^  Bissachere,  one  of  the  latest  writera  who  has  treated  of 
this  country,  states  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  23,000,000,  which 
wouhj  give  '234  to  the  square  mile, — a  statement  not  to  he  credited. 
Others  have  reckoned  it  at  10,000,000;  and  probably  even  this  is  con- 
sidembly  exiiggejated.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it  is  propor- 
tionably  more  populous  than  either  fsiam  or  Ava ;  aud  this  circumstance 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  density  of  the  population  in  Tonquin,  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  which  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited. 


I,    COCHIN^CHtNA   PROPER, 


Boundaries.']  Cochin-China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tonquin  j 
on  the  E.  by  the  Chinese  sep, ;  on  the  S.  by  Siampa ;  and  on  the  W.  by  a 
range  of  mountains  which  are  t^uppoBed  to  separate  it  from  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  but  regarding  which  very  little  is  known, 

I^/it/skal  Features.]  Nature  baa  divided  this  conntry  into  the  highlands 
and  lowlands.  There  is  no  sjiore  that  suffers  more  perceptible  encroach- 
mente  from  the  sea  than  that  of  Cochin^Cliina.  M,  Poivre  found  that, 
from  174-t  to  1740,  the  sea  had  gained  190  feet  from  E,  to  W.  Tlie 
rocks  iu  the  southeni  provinces  are  in  unstratified  masses,  generally  granite, 
and  sometimes  with  perpendicular  fissuren.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  of 
Hu6-Hane,  three  miles  up,  there  is  an  iMiaud  of  sand,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  large  and  magnificent  alaha^^tf^r  rock,  which  in  seveml  places 
is  perforatexH  ([uite  across;  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  ^  Hill  of  Apes.* 
llie  coiLHt  gem'rally  presents  sandy  shores.  In  audi  places  the  anchoring 
ground  extends  a  great  way  out,,  and  consiista  of  a  miry  sand  mixed  with 
shells.  In  some  parts  the  heuch  is  strewed  with  roundud  pebbles.  Oppo* 
Bite  to  such  places  the  anchorage  is  rocky  and  bad.     In  those  Bitualions 
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in  whicli  the  shorefl  are  mountainous  and  steep  there  are  no  soundings.  Il 
ia  opposite  to  the  sandy  partH  that  inacirepore«  and  coral  are  found  in  spots 
separated  from  one  another  hy  short  distances. 

Cl'unalc,  Soil,  Produce,  t^xJ}     This  country,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
equator,  must  poasess  a  high  tempemture,  but  it  is  said  to  be  in  general 
healthy,  the  heatn  hping  mitigated  by  the  regular  sea  and  land-breezes. 
The  miny  season,  which  commences  in  September,  continnea  till  the  end 
of  November.    Tlie  monthfl  of  December,  tJanuary,  and  February,  are  not 
unfretjuenlly  attended  with  rain.     According  to  some  writers,  the  raina, 
even  during  the  wet  season,  return  periodically  only  once  in  the  fortnight, 
and  continue  each  time  three  days.     Staunton  seema  to  confirm  the  same 
account^  by  assuring  us  that  the  inundations  take  place  only  ooce  in  the 
fortnight,  about  the  full  an<l  change  of  the  mofln,     Thi^se  pei-iodical  iniin- 
dations  fertilize  the  soil  in  so  great  a  degiTe,  that  in  many  places,  three 
crops  are  said  to  be  protlnced  annually.     The  face  of  the  country  ia  de- 
scribed an  having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  China,     In  every  part  it  ia 
cnltivatefl.     No  fences  arfi  to  be-  seen ;  narrow  paths  being  the  only  divi- 
sion  between  the  properties  of  different  pei-sons.     No  cajriages  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  found  ;  nor  is  any  of  the  roads  so  wide  as  to  admit  them. 
The  plough  ia  formed  of  wood,  and  is  drawn  by  buffaloes.     The  agricul- 
tural produce  seems  to  be  chiefly  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
melonw,  and  different  kinds  of  vegetables.     Sugar-canes  are  plentiful,  and 
sugar  of  an  excellent  quality  is  made ;  the  refining  of  it  is  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     This  is  per- 
formed by  intermixing  layers  of  the  sngar  of  one  inch  in  thickness  with 
similar  layers  of  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plan  tain- tree.     The  rice  is  of 
two  kinds:  one  growing  on  a  dry  soil,  the  other  on  a  soil  that  is  wet. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  this  country  produces  cotton,  silk, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  areca-nut,  betel,  and  tobacco.     Vines  are  said 
to  grow  spontaneously,  but  the  grapes  are  seldom  made  into  wine.  Amongst 
ilie  varieties  of  fruit  known  here,  there  are  two  that  deserve  particular 
notice  :  viz.  the  giacca  and  the  dunon.    The  giacca,  though  it  is  common 
in  India,  grows  here  in  greater  perfection.     The  tree  on  which  it  is  found 
is  as  high  as  the  chesnut  or  walnut,  and  has  much  longer  prickles  than  the 
jubeb.     It  ia  as   big  as  a  lai^e  pompion  ;  tlie  out-er  rind  is  like  that  of  a 
pine-applcj  but  soft  and  tender  within,  and  full  of  small  yellow  round 
kernels.     The  durion  is  found  only  in  Malacca^  Borneo,  and  the  adjacont 
islands.    The  tree  on  which  il  grows  resembles  that  which  bears  the  giaccs, 
and  the  outside  of  the  fruit  itself  is  much  similar.     The  eatable  substance 
within  is  veiy  white,  and  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  cancelli.     When 
the  shell  is  first  broken  open,  a  most  disagreeable  scent,^  like  that   of  a 
rotten  onion,  issues  from  it ;  after  which,  the  substance  within  remaina  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  flavour  imaginable.    Cochin-China  abounds 
in  every  thing  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  particularly  in  materials 
for  clothing  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  country.     Silk  is  so  abundant 
that  even  the  peasants  and  niechaiiics  wear  garments  made  of  it,  when  fol- 
lowing  their   usual    occupations.     The  mulberry-trees,    which  feed    the 
worm  that  spins  this  rich  and  much-coveted  article,  grow  in  amazing  num- 
bers ;  wljole  plains  are  covered  with  ihem  in  this  country.    Timber  is  also 
abundant,  and  of  the  finest  qualities  and  mosi  durable  properties.     The 
trees  grow  to  an  amazing  siae,  strength,  and  beauty.      Two  species   of 
wood  are  obtained  here, — one  called  the  aquUia^  or  *  eagle- wood/  and  the 
oi\]BTf  tfje  catamba^ — which  are  greatly  sought  after  as  a  mercantile  cum- 
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modity  over  the  emL  Botb  proceed  from  ihe  same  tree  belonging  to  tlie 
genu»  figaUochnm  ;  but  what  m  (ailed  tlie  eagle-wood  is  procured  from  the 
tree  when  younp,  and  tlie  calaitiba  when  it  In  grown  ohi  This  latter  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  kinjar.  The  fragraiice  and  perfume  of  this  wood 
is  exqiimtte.  In  Japan  it  Hells  for  300  ducats  per  pound ;  it  is  uned  in 
eastern  countries  for  \'ariouH  purposes,  amongst  others,  piecei^  of  it  are 
place<l  under  the  pillows  of  kingSj  and  other  persons  of  hi^rh  rank.  Other 
valuable  substances  are  obtained  from  the  vei^etable  kingdom  h«re :  such 
as  gum-lac  and  dragon's  blood.  The  cinnamon  of  this  couiilry  is  prererred 
by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  Ceylon,  on  account  of  its  ramphoraied  odour 
and  saccharine  flavour*  (lold  is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  several  mines  are 
open,  from  which  that  metal  is  procured  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Silver 
was  formerly  «carce,  butj  owing  it  in  supposed  to  the  recent  tliscovery  of 
mines,  it  ia  now  so  plentiful  as  to  be  the  cliief  medium  of  exchange  for 
foreign  goods.  The  gold  ia  formed  into  ingots  of  +  ounces,  and  the  silver 
into  bars  of  about  12  ounces.  When  the  state  of  the  interior  will  permit, 
gold-dust,  wax,  honey»  and  ivory  are  brought  from  the  mountainous  parts, 
and  exchanged  for  cloth,  cotton,  rice,  and  iron. 

Aceording  to  Borri,  Cochin-China  abounds  in  elephants,  rliinoceroses^  ti* 
gers,  and  monkeys.  The  horses  are  small,  but  agile.  Aaaea,  muleH,  and  goats, 
are  mimeroUH.  Amongst  the  Cochin- Chinese  the  elephant  ia  a  most  useful 
and  indefatigable  servant.  The  number  of  tame  cattle,  such  a<i  cows«  goats^ 
fiwine,  buftaioes,  and  the  like,  in  very  great.  The  boars  and  deer  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  Europe.  Hens,  tame  and  wild  turtles,  pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals  of  th«  same  kind  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, abound  in  this  country.  The  fisheries  upon  the  coast  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  fish  are  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicious  kinds.  The 
great  extent  of  coast  is  favourable  for  this  employment,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  handd  are  employed  canying  fish  from  the  aea-coast  to  all  parte  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Cochtn-CliineMe  use  a  kind  ol"  sauce,  which  they  call 
halachiainf  made  of  salt  fish  macerated  and  steeped  in  water.  This  ia  a 
aharp  liquor  not  unlike  mustard,  and  serves  to  sharpen  the  appetite  to  the 
rice,  which  they  cannot  eat  without  it ;  an<l  for  thiH  reason  those  who  can 
aJford  it  lay  in  targe  slocks  of  it,  aa  Europeans  do  tlieir  i^torea  of  wine* 
The  Inlands  of  this  country  abound  in  the  nest!)  of  the  salangan  h wallow, 
or  kirtmdo  esatienia,  the  edible  iiesta  so  iDuch  in  request  among  Chinese 
epicures, 

FapTilalionSJ  Bessuchere  ewtiniates  the  population  of  this  division  of 
the  Cochin-Chineae  empire  at  1,900,000  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  of  two  races:  the  desceudantM  of  the  Chiue^e  who  invaded  the 
country,  and  who  possess  the  low  fertile  districts, — and  the  original  native*, 
who  have  abandoned  the  low  country  to  their  invaders,  and  have  retired  to 
the  western  mountaitiM.  The  appearance  and  numners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  8ea-coaat  and  inland  parts  are  different ;  tlie  latter  being  more  ada- 
b!e,  and  of  a  dark  complexion,  refMjmbling  the  Chinese, — while  the  former 
are  lesa  polished,  and  of  a  fairer  complexion.  The  natives  of  thi«*  country 
are  lower  in  stature  than  any  other  people  of  centml  Asia.  "  Their  constant 
habit  of  chewing  areka,"  aaya  lieutenant  White,  **  imparts  to  their  moutlis 
a  most  dtMgustiitg  appearance  {  and,  what  is  very  retnarkuble,  they  never 
wash  their  faces  and  hands,  or  bodies  ;  for  in  all  other  parts  of  the  East 
frequent  ablutions  have  been  thought  so  indispeus&ble  to  health  and  purity 
that  it  is  enjoined  by  their  priests  as  a  religious  rite,  and  most  acrupuloualy 
adhered  to,  both  from  duty  and  inclinalion,  Thti  habit  of  the  higher  cla«!^>Mi4^ 
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in  perinittiug  their  nails  to  grow  to  an  enormous  Icfiigtb,  cannot  he  supposed 
to  L'ondace  to  cleanliness  or  corafort;  and  it  h  remarkable  witli  what  un- 
weiirietl  pains  they  cultivate  them,  aa  a  peraon  bearing  this  badge  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  obliged  to  perform  aoy  manual  labour,  and  the  longer  tbe 
nailH,  tlje  more  reapectabiUty  do  they  confer  on  the  wearer.  Their  garment*  ^  .^ 
me  eeldoui  taken  utf  by  night  or  by  day,  after  having  been  first  assumed,  (^tjH^H 
cepting  in  ca«ea  of  rereinouy,  wben  they  are  temporarily  super^^eded  by  othef  *" 
dresses,  till  rotten  by  time  and  filth,  when  they  are  permitted  to  fell  off  of 
themselve8.     These  dirty  habits  engender  vast  swarms  of  vermin,  and  ren- 
der their  bodies  highly  offensive  to  more  than  one  sense;  ami  the  epithet 
frowzr/^  which  baa  been  applied  to  the  Chinese,  is  exemplified  in  these  peo- 
ple in  the  most  emphatic  sense. 

Manners  und  CitAioms.^  Genemlly  speaking,  the  Cochin- Chinese  are 
an  affable  and  friendly  race  ;  and  contrary  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
of  the  Eant,  are  fond  of  intetcuiirse  with  foreigners ;  they  are  stronger 
and  more  active  than  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese^  braver  than  the  for- 
mer, but  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  utter  contempt  of  deatli  peculiar  to  their 
character.  To  old  age  they  pay  tbe  firat  and  highest  respect.  They  allow  i 
strangers  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  wear  wliat  clothing  the^^^H 
please.  '^^H 

The  dress  of  both  saxtya  is  compoi^tnl  of  silk,  and  is  a  long  loose  rohe  with 
wide  sleeves  which  cover  the  hands.  People  of  rank  frequently  put  on 
three  of  these  rubes  each  shorler  than  the  other.  Tbe  vvmnen  in  partieular 
vveai"  five  or  six  petticoats  which  reach  from  the  waist  downwards,  all  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Tbe  second  is  about  half  a  span  shorter  than  the  first,  and 
so  on  with  all  the  rest,  which  rendei^  the  dress  very  gay  and  remarkable. 
The  dress  of  the  females  is  the  most  modest  in  atl  tbe  East^  no  part  of  the 
body  being  left  uncovered.  The  first  robe  reaches  so  low  that  when  walk- 
ing even  the  tipa  of  their  toes  are  not  seen.  On  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  they  wear  doublets,  chequered  with  several  colours ;  and  over  all 
they  throw  a  thin  veil.  Their  hair  hangs  loose  over  their  shoulders,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  tbe  ground.  On  their  heads  iWy  weai'  a  cap  vvfnch  covers 
ne^ly  all  their  face,  and  is  interwoven  with  silk  and  gold,  according 
to  tlie  quality  of  the  person.  The  men  swathe  themselves  with  a  whole 
piece  of  stuff,  above  which  they  wear  five  or  six  large  gowns»  all  of  fine  silk 
and  of  s^jveral  colours,  with  wide  sleeves.  They  allow  their  hair  to  grow 
to  as  great  a  length  as  it  will.  Only  a  few  have  beards  ;  but  those  who 
havet  never  cut  them.  Both  men  and  women  always  carry  fans  in  their 
hands,  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  Europe,  but  more  for  ornament 
than  nae.  [u  mourning  ilit^y  use  white,  instead  of  tlie  «^able  garb  worn  bf 
Earopeiuis.  Both  sexes  wear  a  purse  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tobacco, 
areka  nut,  and  betel ;  that  worn  by  tho  women  if*  attached  to  the  girdle — 
that  of  tbe  men  to  a  riband  which  is  throwTi  over  t!te  shoulder  in  form  of 
a  belt.  Shoes  and  stcrckings  are  never  worn  ;  they  protect  their  feet  by 
leather  soles  taslenetl  across  the  toes  with  silk  like  sandals,  nor  do  they 
think  it  unbecoming  to  go  barefoot.  At  the  door  of  every  principal  room 
in  the  house  is  placed  a  pan  of  clean  water^  with  which  the  visitor  washes 
his  feet,  leaving  there  the  Holes  or  sandals  which  he  wore,  and  takiirg  them 
again  when  he  de{)art8»  All  the  floors  are  covered  with  mats  and  kept  rery 
clean. 

Rice  is  the  principal  fc»od  of  the  Cochin-Cbmcse,  though  they  eat  witl 
out  scruple  every  kind  of  animal  footle  with  wliich  their  cotmtry  abounc 
But  this  they  never  do  till  they  have  made  their  principal  meal  on  rii«  ; 
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IS  ^ten  after  beings  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  ia  aufficient  to  prevent  it 
from  buraing,  l>y  whicEi  ni«ans  the  grain  in  unbroken.  The  Cochin-Chineso 
sit  (:ross-k*ijE:e(I  on  the  ground,  with  a  rownd  table  before  them  breast-!iii»h^ 
and  adorned  with  silver  or  gold  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  These 
tables  are  emails  m  it  is  live  general  custom  for  every  person  to  have  one 
to  himftelf.  They  neither  use  knives  nor  forks  ;  every  thing  is  brought  to 
table  cm  into  small  bits,  whirh  are  raised  to  the  mouth  by  mean*  of  two 
small  sticks.  Their  entertainments  are  frequently  very  grand,  and  given  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  SometimeH  50,  100,  200.  or  eren  more  guests  are  as- 
sembled ;  each  has  his  own  table,  and  each  of  these  tables  is  loaded  with 
every  Npet-ies  of  food  and  delii-aiy  which  the  country  affords.  To  give 
room  for  the  numerous  dishes  on  their  small  tables,  they  make  ingenious 
and  curious  frames  of  sugar-canes,  which  are  attarhetl  to  them,  and  upon 
which  the  dishes  are  arranged.  The  men  of  quality  eat  fii'st,  being  waited 
upon  by  their  chief  Beri'ants.  When  their  masters  are  finished,  the  superior 
servant*  take  their  places,  and  are  served  by  an  inferior  rank  ;  and  so  on. 
As  it  is  a  custom  that  every  thing  which  is  provided  must  be  used,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  that  the  company  can  eat  all  that  is  set  before  them,  the 
inferior  servants  pack  it  in  bags  and  carry  it  away.  In  place  of  wine,  they 
use  a  liquor  distilled  from  rice,  which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  ta 
hrandy  ;  between  meals  they  drink  hot  water  boiled  with  a  root  called  chica. 
They  never  eat  any  sort  of  milk-meats,  and  thiuk  it  a  sin  to  milk  cows,  al- 
leging as  a  reason  that  the  milk  was  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young  of  the  animal  alone,  Tlje  gentlemen  who  attended  earl  Macartney's 
embassy,  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  while  in  the  port  of  Turon< 
The  table  on  this  occa-^ion  was  covered  with  no  less  than  lUO  dishes,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  pork  and  beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  dressed  in  vaiious 
ways,  and  eaten  with  difterent  kinds  of  sauces.  Fish  and  different  kinds 
of  fowl  variously  dressed,  and  fruits  anrl  sweetmeats,  were  presented  in 
profusion.  The  dishes  were  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  above  another. 
Boiled  rice  su[)jilied  t!»e  place  of  breads  ami  two  porcupine's  quills  were 
used  in  place  of  a  knife  and  fork.  The  spoons  were  made  of  porcelain,  and 
were  sharpen  like  shovels.  After  dinner  the  guests  were  presented  with 
an  ardent  spirit  resembling  whisky,  but  made  from  rice.  Smoking  seems 
to  be  a  universal  practice,  but  it  chiefly  prevails  among  the  men,  who  are 
often  unemployed.  Areca-nut  and  betel  are  likewise  much  in  refjuest ;  be- 
fore they  are  used  they  are  formed  into  a  paste  with  lime  anti  water. 

The  houses  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  rest  upon  high  solid  pillars  of  wood, 
between  which  they  place  boards  which  they  remove  at  pleasure,  either  to 
change  them  for  cane -lattices,  which  they  work  with  great  ingenuity,  or  to 
admit  air  during  sultry  weather.  They  are  also  constructed  in  this  manner 
in  order  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  boats  during  the  inundations.  They 
have  recourse  to  many  curious  devices  and  ingenious  contrivances  in  order 
to  adorn  their  houses,  such  as  carvings  and  other  works  in  wood.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  Cochin-Cl»inese  is  displayed  to  mncli  aflvantage  in  several 
of  their  manufactures.  Their  earthen  ware  is  said  to  be  neatly  made,  and 
their  skill  in  the  refining  of  sugar  has  been  already  mentioned.  Though 
they  do  not  smell  iheir  or©  in  the  manner  of  Europeans,  thev  yet  make 
very  gooil  iron,  and  form  it  into  spears,  matchlocks,  and  many  other  inslru- 
ments.  Their  boats  are  neatly  formed  ;  the  seams  are  tilled  with  paste, 
made  of  quickbme  procured  from  sea-ahelU.  The  heads  and  stems  are 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  car\ing  and  gilding,  Staunton  aliirms  that  pftiot* 
iDg  and  sculpture  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  Cocbin-ChinQsie,'ft3Ei'ftSKrccs*r 
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tion  not  ejisily  reconcileable  with  his  account  of  their  ornamented  ram 
In  Miuaic  they  seem  to  he  skilful ;  they  huve  several  kinds  of  iDBtratnei 
fmd  some  of  their  musical  performaiieea  surprise  European  gentletnc 
Amone:  their  amusements  may  l>e  reckoned  theatrical  entertainments,  in 
which  their  progress  appears  to  be  hy  no  means  despicable.  The  gentle- 
men of  Macartney^a  embasay  witntessed  what  they  considered  as  being  a 
Jtistorieal  opera,  which  had  all  the  parts  of  recitative,  air,  and  chorus 
Several  of  the  female  singers  merited  much  applause.  They  have  many 
kinda  of  sport!^ ;  and  when  engaged  in  them  they  are  said  to  exhibit  an  as- 
tonialiing  dexterity. 

Ihe  religion  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  ia  a  modification  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended doctrines  of  Budha,  but  more  simple  than  that  winch  is  popularly 
practised  in  China.  Tlie  natives  are  extremely  Buperstitiou^,  and  their 
devotional  exercises,  like  tho*e  of  the  Chinese,  are  more  frequently  per- 
formed to  avert  an  ideal  evil,  than  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  positive 
^ond.  Besides  the  spontaneous  oiferingH  which  individuala  make  on  va- 
rious occasional,  a  yearly  contribution  is  levied  by  the  government,  and 
paid  for  ttie  support  of  a  certain  number  of  monasteries  in  which  the 
priests  invoke  the  Deity  for  the  public  welfare.^  There  are  above  70,000 
Eoman  Catholic  Christians  in  this  country. 

If  we  may  believe  Staunton,  the  men  of  the  lower  rank  in  this  country 
make  no  scruple  of  transferring  their  wivea  and  daughters  on  moderate 
terms.  That  some  cases  of  this  kind  may  have  been  noticed  in  Cochin- 
China,  and  indeed,  in  every  other  country,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that 
it  is  not  a  general  practice  may  be  supposed  for  two  reasons.  'Oie  first  ia 
that  such  a  practice  is  contrary  to  the  known  principles  of  human  nature; 
the  second  tliat  Staunton  fiad  not  opportmnties  of  ujformation  sutlicient  to 
authorise  him  to  make  a  general  afhrmation.  He  visited  only  a  single 
port,  where  the  manners  of  society  are  never  the  most  austere  ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  that  port  was  too  simrt  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ex- 
actly the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Similar  aAirmations  have  been  made 
couceniing  several  nations  in  India,  and  are  now  known  to  be  incorrect; 
and  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  such 
will  yet  he  the  fate  of  Staunton's  too  hasty  asweriiun.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  temporary  intrigue,  carried  on  between  single 
persons  is  not  here  very  odious ;  but  in  this  respect  Cochin-China  is  novrbe 
singular;  and  the  circumstance  is  far  from  wan-anting  the  assertion  «o  con- 
fidently  njade  by  Staunton. 

Adulterera,  both  men  and  women,  are  condemned  to  be  killed  by  ele- 
pliants.  The  criminal  ts  led  into  a  field ;  the  sentence  is  then  read  to  the 
elephant,  and  the  manner  he  is  to  execute  the  criminal  pointed  out ;  which 
usually  is  fii^t  to  graxp  him  fast  in  his  trunk,  and  hold  him  in  the  air  to 
the  view  of  the  multitude,  then  to  loss  him  up,  and  catch  him  upon  tlw 
points  of  his  teeth, — next  to  dash  him  against  the  ground,— and  lastly,  U* 
crush  him  beneath  his  feet ;  all  which  the  elephajit  punctually  obeye.  The 
Cochin-Chinese  nerer  contract  matrimony  within  the  degrees  of  consanguL* 
nity  prescribed  by  tlie  laws  of  (iotl  and  nature,  nor  within  tlje  first  degree 
of  the  collateral  line  of  brothers  and  sisters.     Marriage  is  dissolable  upon 


3  Mr  Crawford  on  his  return  frmu  lint;,  the  oipiCal,  t»  the  port  of  Turon, 
rxcnrsioti  to  ihe  *ity  ofTjKo.  On  liih  rmite  h«  toMiid  k  renjturkable  ronKC  of  mftrhk 
r«K;kH,  rising  almost  perp»*ijilieiitiur|y,  to  an  elevation  of  from  .*kX)  l«  400  feet,  witbottC  k 
hill  or  moiintalii  within  ^O  milei  u/th^m.  'I  brae  rock^  abound  lu  ■pleudid  cavH^  OOQ* 
tiUalug  temphn  aud  images  iu  honuur  of  Hoodha. 
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either  partjr  convicting  the  other  of  several  offences  ;  when  &  diroire  is  oh' 

tained  the  party  may  many  again.  The  husbaiKi  brings  the  portion,  and 
goes  from  his  own  house  to  his  wife's,  upon  whose  fortune  they  live.  The 
women  manage  all  the  household  affkirs,  and  govern  tlie  family,  whilst  the 
husband  lives  idle,  Katisfied  if  he  is  upliehl  in  food  and  clothes. 
'•^;  Tlie  viceroys  and  |^^ove^nors  of  the  ffieatest  experience  preside  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  They  attend  daily  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as 
iDRny  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  hear  and  determine  the  suit,  and  ^ve 
judgment  in  a  loud  voire,  wliicb  is  immediately  executed,  whatever  the 
punishment  may  be.  Tliough  tins  mode  of  proceeding  cutsshoit  the  inju- 
ries sustained  by  a  tedious  litigation,  yet  it  must  be  productive  of  greater 
eviln.  Their  laws  are  particularly  severe  against  fulse  witnesses  and 
thieves.  The  former  are  invariably  condemned  to  the  same  fate  that  the 
person  met  who  suttered  from  their  unjust  testimony.  Thieves,  if  the 
theft  be  considerable,  are  beheaded  ;  if  ftmali,  as  for  instance  a  hen,  for  t!ie 
first  offence  they  have  a  finger  cut  off,  for  liie  second  another  finger,  for 
the  third  an  ear,  and  for  the  fourth  the  head* 

11.    TONUL'IN. 

JRxteni  and  Soundaries.'J  Tonquin,  Tunquhif  or  Tungqiimy  called  also 
by  the  natives  An^natn^  m  a  large  and  extensive  country,  formerly  inde- 
pendent, but  at  present  comprehendeil  in  the  Cochin-Chine&ie  empire.  The 
boundaries  and  extent  of  this  kingdom  are  not  accurately  ascertained. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  lies  between  17"  and  23*  N.  Int.  and 
lOr  to  108"  E.  long.;  and  is  supposed  to  be  420  B.  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  from  4-00  to  450  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  bounded  by  Laos  on  the  W. ; 
by  China  on  the  N. ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Chinese  sea ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Co- 
chin-China.  The  name,  Tonquin^  signifies  the  '  court  of  ihe  east^'  as  un- 
der the  Chinese  goverment  it  was  an  imperial  residence.  The  country 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Tonquin,  is  properly  named  Nuoc  An* 
nam ;  and  the  inhabitants,  the  people  of  Annam,  which  region  includes 
both  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin.  Cochin-China  is  sometimes  named 
Dangtrong^  which  signifies  *  the  Internal  Kingdom  ;  and  Tonquin,  Dang- 
nat/j  or  *  the  External  Kingdom.' 

Historical  Rewarks.'j  Tonquin  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire ;  but  on  the  Mogul  invasion  of  China  ftora  Tanary,  in  the  13th 
century,  the  Chinese  governors  of  the  south  took  the  opportnniJy  of  set- 
ting np  the  standard  of  independence,  Jn  this  manner  several  distinct 
kingdoms  were  created,  the  sovereigns  of  which,  lio^vever,  continued  to 
acloiowledge  a  nominal  v&ssalage  to  the  throne  of  China.  The  Tonqui* 
nese  princes  gradually  assumed  a  greater  degree  of  independence ;  and 
about  A.D.  1553,  are  asserted  to  have  subdued  Cochin-China*  For  some 
time  before  and  after  the  above  era*  the  sovereigns  of  Tonquin — whose 
title  was  JBova — ^were  kept  under  by  a  succession  of  here<litary  prime- 
ministei'H,  named  Cftoitsx^  Bimilar  to  the  Mahratta  Peshwas,  or  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace  in  France  under  the  second  dynasty.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  tloH  country^  is  rather  cnnfused,  nothing  being  presented  to  the 
mind  but  a  succession  of  assassinations  and  revolts,  and  a  sanguinary  war- 
fare of  28  years,  concluded  with  leaving  the  empire  as  it  at  present  ejtists. 
Tonquin  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  sovereign,  about 
the  year  1B00»  and  has  ever  since  been  ni!ed  by  a  viceroy  delegated  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

Divisions  and  Cities.^    Tououin  is  divided  into  11  province!,  four  of 
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which  are  uamed  provinces  of  the  east,  west,  north,  and  ^nth,  according 
as  their  beaiiijgM  lie  from  the  capital,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
them.  Thii  others  are  Hu  Tien  Kthng,  Hit  Hmng  lloik^  which  border 
on  China ;  Hu  Then,  Hu  Ktixbung,  Hit  Tkank^  Hu  Nghe,  one  part  ot 
whk-h  forms  the  frontier  to  Cochin -China,  aiid  another  to  Laos,  &nd  the 
province  of  Jen  Qitufigf  which,  pr<>perly  wpeakin^,  is  only  a  pait  of  the 
province  of  the  east,  although  it  has  a  diierent  name.  The  province  of 
Xunam  forms  the  centre  of  the  kiiigdotn,  and  ia  situatt^d  in  the  middle  of 
those  named  after  the  fonr  cardinal  points.  Dampier,  who  'v'isitefi  thia 
province^  praises  its  fertUity  and  beauty,  Mac-king,  or  Kee-ho,  the  cajd- 
tal,  m  situated  ahont  40  leagues  from  the  sea,  upon  the  hanks  of  the  gi'eat 
river,  fcjan  Koy,  and  in  21"  N.  lat.  In  this  kingdom  there  are  reckoned 
12  principal  cities ;  viz.  Bac-king^  or  Kec-ho,  said  to  contain  about  44.^,000 
inhabitants;  Hanrut^,  15  to  20,000;  TranhanCy  10  to  15,000;  Causang, 
7  to  SjOOO;  t'lhoangj  on  the  river  that  passes  througli  Tonquin,  up  to 
which  the  Chinese  junks  can  itscend ;  and  Htinnam^  a  town  on  the  same 
river,  containing  ahout  5000  inhabitants,  and  in  wfiich  the  Dutch  had  for- 
merly a  factory.  Besides  these  there  are  six  other  towns  containing  from 
6  to  7000  Houlfl. 

Phi^dcai  PeatuFcsS]  On  the  N.  and  N.W*,  this  country  is  mountain- 
oua,  ahounthng  in  woods,  pastures,  and  mines.  On  the  side  next  China,  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  frontiers  of  Quangsu  and  Yunnan,  in 
B  very  winding  course  of  more  than  500  B.  miles,  forming  a  natural  boun- 
dary presenting  only  one  pa«f*  which  ih  fortified  with  a  high  walk  On  the 
froniiera  of  Cocliin-China  and  Lboh,  the  country  is  also  hilly ;  but  not  so 
much  HO  ftH  in  other  (luarren!,  J'be  lower  part  of  Tonquin  is  a  level 
country;  so  much  so  that  the  principal  part  of  the  mai'ilirae  provinces  have 
been  gained  from  the  sea.  It  abouiidH  with  c^analn  and  dykes;  and,  in 
this  particular,  resembles  Holland.  The  land  still  continues  to  gain  upon 
the  Hca,  which  may  he  easily  accounted  fur^  from  the  immense  quantities 
of  mudj  and  other  substances  brought  down  by  the  inundations  from  the 
inountainou!^  districts,  w4iere  the  heavy  i-aina  carry  off  the  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  copital  which  now  standi  100  miles  inland,  was 
originally  founded  on  the  sea-coa^t ;  and  thi^  is  exceedingly  probable,  as 
in  digging  wells  in  any  part  of  this  space,  vast  quantities  of  mtu'ine  anb- 
atances  aie  found.  This  country  abounds  with  nver«  and  lakes.  The 
western  provinces  are  watered  by  seven  larga  rivers,  which  unite  their 
waters  about  40  miles  above  the  capital,  and  form  a  large  lake,  or  inland 
Boa ;  whence  the  water  again  issues  in  numerous  branch c*h,  and  eute-rs  the 
bay  of  Tonquin  by  several  mouths.  The  parent  stream  of  thia  vast  body 
of  water  is  the  Huti  Kf eatings  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Yunnan, 
and  which,  after  running  a  S.  course  of  mure  than  500  B.  miles,  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Tonldng,  forming  a  delta,  of  wliich  the  Domea  is  the  chief 
branch.     The  Sotig  Koy  is  the  Tung  Kinese  name  of  the  river, 

Ciimaie,  t^f-J  Although  the  whole  of  Tonquin  is  situated  within  the 
tropics,  yet  the  heat  in  by  no  means  excessive.  By  its  vicinity  to  the  sea 
on  the  one  liand,  and  being  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  with  high  moun- 
tains, the  air  is  rendered  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant.  It  contains 
none  of  those  barren  plains  found  in  Persia  and  Araliia,  which  increase 
the  heat  to  an  insuflej-able  degree.  During  the  months  of  January  and 
Februai-y  the  cold  is  very  perceptible ;  for  then  the  winds  blow  from  the 
northward,  and,  issuing  from  the  frozen  deaerta  of  Siberia,  hear  tli©  cold  of 
the  frigid  zone  into  the  regions  ^vithin  the  trofdcs.     From  September  to 
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March  the  air  is  mtiist  pure  tuid  healthy;  from  March  to  Septemher  it  li* 
less  HO,  particularly  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  Dur- 
ing thin  part  of  the  year  the  monaoonj-i  blow;  though  tlies*?  windy  are  by 
DO  nieaiKH  HO  reg-ulur  liere  as  in  the  more  westerly  parts  of  India.  The 
only  difference  ot  the  (reasons  is  wet  and  dry.  The  raine*  aie  most  violent, 
from  May  till  August,  because  lh*>  sun  then  approaches  tbe  tropio.  of  Can- 
cer, and  brin|j;s  aloiig^  with  him,  in  lus  advance,  dark  clouds  which  deticcnd 
in  dreadful  torrents.  During  the  inltTval  between  the  lorreuls — for  they 
eeldom  are  of  long"  duration,  though  very  frequent — the  beat  is  often  ex- 
cessive, aa  not  a  breath  of  air  is  morii]g,  and  the  exhalation  from  ilie  liuniid 
earth,  by  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  most  oppressive,  Tliis  is  the  most 
unhealthy  Hea^on  of  the  year,  thougli  the  appearance  of  the  country  m  at 
this  time  most  delightful.  Vegetation,  in  all  its  must  luxuriant  hues,  ad- 
vances here,  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unknown  in  more  northern  regions. 
Thunder-storms  are  very  frequent  and  dreadfuL  The  inuiiilations  caused 
by  the  heavy  rains  are  often  sudden  and  destructive ;  in  the  upper  and 
mountainoits  <lislrict9  they  sweep  away  rocks,  soil,  trees,  and  every  thing 
witliin  the  reach  of  their  cunent ,  but  on  the  h>w  lands  the  waters  spread, 
and  do  no  damage  beyond  covering  the  country  with  water,  at  which  time 
a  rich  soil  is  deposited  on  the  ground  which  greatly  fertilizes  it.  During 
the  month  of  August,  this  country  is  frequently  visited  by  those  dreadful 
tempests  called  ttfphons^  which  resemble  the  hui'ricanea  in  the  West  In- 
dies, but  are,  if  possible,  more  sudden  in  their  approacli,  and  more  fatal  in 
their  consequences. 

Soil  and  Producliofis.^  On  the  low  grounds  the  soil  is  rich  and  ferti- 
lized by  the  itmndations,  which  render  the  cultivation  easy.  The  return 
is  always  such  as  to  reward  tlje  husbandman  richly  for  his  labour.  Where 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
the  low  country,  it  proiluces  two  crops  a-year ;  towaids  the  mountainous 
districts,  where  the  land  is  poorer,  only  one  crop  is  obtained. 

Tonquin  might  be  made  to  produce  every  thing  of  which  a  tropical  cli- 
mate cjin  boast.  Rico  is  the  chief  produce  of  Tonquin,  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  This  valuable  plant  is  made  to 
shoot  in  troughs  placed  in  the  houses.  It  is  then  sown  very  tliick,  in  well- 
watered  beds,  which  are  afterwards  levelled  as  exactly  q»  possible.  It 
soon  springs  up ;  mul,  in  six  weeks,  is  transplanted  stem  by  siem,  into 
other  fields.  Women  genenilly  perform  this  work.  In  about  three  months 
from  the  time  it  is  uransplanted,  it  is  ripe,  and  lit  to  be  cut.  The  land  is 
raised  in  small  ridges,,  with  furrows  tilled  with  water  l>etween,  so  that 
those  who  are  employed  in  reaping  it  are  up  to  the  knees  in  water.  It  is 
curious  that  the  same  lieJds  which  produce  the  rice  should  also  abound  with 
lixceltent  and  even  beautiful  tish,  whtclk  live  in  the  furrows,  between  the 
ridges<  Maii^e  is  abundant,  and  different  species  of  yams  and  legumitious 
plants*  Sugar-canes  also  grow  tu  perfection  in  this  country,  and  aie  na- 
tivea  of  it.  But  the  Tonquinese  are  not  so  skilful  refiners  as  the  Cochin- 
Chinese.  Tonquin  produces  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  India ;  biuianas,  plantajn*,  pine  apple^^,  guavos,  passays,  and  sapa- 
dillas,  ai"e  every  where  found  u*  |>erfection.  The  liched,  called  by  the  na- 
tives, bijaifi  grows  upon  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  like  the  laurel.  They 
appear  m  hunches  like  grapes,  and  each  grain  takes  the  appearance  of  a 
heart.  lis  sbeli  is  thin,  roughs  and  opens  easily.  When  npe,  it  t<i  of  a 
crimson  red  colom%  This  beautiful  fruit  is  equally  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  taste,     ThejVflw,  or  dragon-egg,  is  common  in  thia  country.     Tbw, 
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tree  is  large  ;  the  fruit  of  ibe  size  of  a  pkm,  of  a  pale  olive,  or  dead*Iea|| 

colour,  unci  is  very  delicioas  but  not  wholesome,  as  it  ie  of  a  heating  na* 
tuTP,     The  tactty  or  miVe,  18  the  largi^st  fruit  in  the  world ;  it  weighs  often 
lUU  Ib^*      It  ifTows  from  the  biitly  of  the  tree,  in  place  of  the  branches. 
Mulberry-tree^  Bre  nhunilantj  and  are  valuable,  as  they  supply  food  for  tha 
pilk-worm,     Tlie  only  European  frtiit-tre*?8  that  thrive  here  are  the  pluo^ 
the  p«raegranate,  the  ciiron,  and  tbe  orange.     The  tea  plant  is  said  to  ha 
plentiful,  but  of  an  infeiior  quality ;  it  is  probable  that  by  attentive  cultivarfl 
tion  it»  quality  might  be  iraprovetL      The  bamboo  is  a  most  valuable  planM 
in  thiH  country.     Besides  making  paper  of  it,   they  u^e  it  in  coveringH 
hou»e«,  mike  pillows  of  it,  and  cut  it  into  laths  which  are  used  for  boardM 
and  coverings.     When  full  grown  it  may  be  split,  and  even  then  it  cagm 
support  a  heavy  burden.     Many  household  uteiisils,  and  even  boats  ars 
made  of  it ;  and  it  is  worked  up  into  very  handsomt^  baskets  and  boxe«  oM 
any  sizi'.      Flowers  ure  little  regarded  here,  though  doubtless  th«  countTH 
would  produce  tnaiiy  species.     Tlia  white  lily  i»  known,  hut  tlie  stem  i$m 
lotig,  more  re^endding  n  tree  than  a  plant,  and   the  dower  ia  small.     J^ 
flower  mucli  like  the  Peruvian  jeasaminu  is  very  abundant,  and  grows  uil 
all  the  hedges,  on  a  low  tree,  or  ratlier  shrub,      lloseii  are  numerous  an<i  1 
beautiful.     The  most  remarkable  in  a  kind  of  white  rose   mingled  witW  ■ 
purple,  and  having  a  most  agreeable  odour.     There  are  others  of  a  yellow 
fitid  red  colour,  but  they  are  voiil  of  fragrance,  and  the  stalks  have  iw 
thnnis.     Nature  Heem*  to  have  destined  the  thorn  and  the  fragrance  to  be 
inseparable  companions  in  tliis  beautiful  plant.     The  flower  which  is  most 
valued  in  Tontiuiri  is  a  bud  resembling  a  caper,  but  much  les^.     It  has  a 
fragmitt  anil  agreeable  eniell,  which  it  retainH  for  a  fortnight  after  it  is  ga- 
thered.    'I'hey  are  used  by  ladies  of  quality  to  ornaraaut  their  dreaa* 

Among  the  domestic  animate  are  oxen  and  bui^kloes,  which  are  ouly  lued 
for  labour;  the  {People  nuver  kill  or  eat  them,  t!»ougli  the  ftesh  of  them  is 
not  proliibited.  The  hornet  are  small,  Ktout,  an<i  active ;  but  they  are  coa- 
sidered  more  as  an  appendage  of  pomp  than  objects  of  utility.  The  Ton- 
qninese  have  no  asses  nor  sheep*  The  goats  are  not  numerous,  but  cows 
and  hogs  are  very  plentifuh  and  ttie  flesh  of  llie  latter  is  wholesome  and 
well-flavoured.  This  is  indeed  the  case  in  all  tropical  climateH,  where  these 
animals  are  generally  fed  on  sweet  and  clean  foud*  Cat>i  are  numerous. 
Poultry  is  plentiful  everywhere-  Tho  iidialiitants  of  Tonquin  batch 
ducks*  eggs  in  ovens,  !>y  which  tiiey  mukiply  these  animals  to  an  amazing 
degree,  Wild  fowl  abound  in  the  canals,  rivers,  and  tields;  and  are  caught 
for  the  use  of  the  tables  of  tbe  iniiabitants,  in  gins  and  nets,  us  the  use  of 
lire-arms  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  death.  In  the  forests,  amongst  tbe 
mountainous  districts,  there  are  great  numbers  of  stags,  deer,  aud  wild 
boars.  Tigers  ai"e  also  numerous,  and  of  great  strength.  Some  of  thetn 
are  from  8  to  10  feet  Jong  ;  antl  can  carry  ofl*  the  largest  buffaloes  with  eas«. 
In  these  places  are  also  found  wild  eltiphantfl,  which  are  still  more  formiila- 
ble  animals.  Their  strength  is  wucli,  that  they  tear  every  thing  to  pieces; 
aud  when  tbey  emerge  from  the  wouds,  they  often  lay  the  houses  in  roinSj 
and  kill  the  inhabitants.  Immense  numbers  of  monkeys  are  found  in  the 
farci^ljt.  Some  of  these  animals,  according  to  the  accounts  of  tlie  natives, 
are  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  imd  have  heads  like  dogs.  These  are  more 
prol>ubly  apes,  which  are  also  found  in  this  country.  White  termiuvi  ar« 
very  numerous  and  destructive  ;  scarcely  a  house  is  free  of  them,  aud  to 
preserve  their  gooiis,  ujercbants  are  obligetl  to  place  them  on  a  carriage  or 
hajTow,  the  feet  of  wliich  tbey  rub  with  a  kind  of  oil  which  these  vermin 
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ciiMuot  endurt?.  The  birds  are  few  in  iminUer-  PwM-ock«,  quaik,  a  spp- 
cies  of  partrid^i^  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  a  f«w  olhere,  form  the  orrii- 
tliological  cat«log:iie.  iVIu8t|uitoes  are  very  numeruus  auU  troublesomi!, 
parttcularly  near  the  Rea-coast  ;  but  during  thi?  northern  monsoons,  the 
country  m  in  a  great  meaeure  ckart^d  of  iheHo  tornientoi'H.  There  are 
nunihora  of  snakes  and  rats,  which  last  are  frequently  eaten  hy  the  iuha> 
hi  tan  is. 

Commerce,  ^c]  The  Ciiineae  at  present  conduct  the  principal  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Tonquin.  Formerly  the  Portuguiiiae  atjd  8paniar<lH,  and 
the  Dutcli  and  English,  had  a  coitsiderahle  Uuire  ;  but  for  want  of  perse- 
vei-ancp  and  prudence  the  trade  of  Euro^ieana  with  this  country  has  heeii 
nearly  annihilated*  The  articles  of  interior  commerce  are  :  the  nuts  and 
fruit  of  the  areca,  fruits^  cotton  in  the  pod,  spun  cotton,  linen,  and  cloth 
inatie  front  bai  k.  In  foreig^u  commerce  they  export ;  raw  or  wrought  silk, 
Buch  as  gBTUseSi  (programs,  or  stroiii^  8tul)>i^  linen  made  from  the  haik  of 
trees,  which  is  a  very  tine  and  neat  material,  ditFerent  works  in  motlier>of* 
pearl  and  ratan,  all  kinda  of  small  furniture,  ebony,  ivory,  lortoise-shell^ 
cinnamon,  copper,  cotton,  and  variuuM  other  valuable  article^'  The  Chi- 
nese take  large  quantities  of  salted  ducks  whiih  they  preserve  in  a  paste 
compoaeti  of  pounded  brick  and  8alt.  Ttie  exportation  of  rice  is  prohi- 
bited. Weights  and  measures  are  seldom  used  in  mercantile  transactions ; 
and  when  they  are,  they  ai'e  by  no  means  exact*  The  Tonquineae  gene^ 
rally  sell  by  the  hand,  or  by  valuation.  Linen  and  stufls  are  i^^uld  in  an 
arbitrary  way  ;  and  silk  and  cotton  have  a  weij^ht  peculiar  to  theiaselves. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  only  articles  which  have  a  iixed  and  erjuai  value 
throughout  the  country.  The  ounce  of  diver  isi  estimated  at  about  o*.  (ir/. 
and  gold  fiom  £2  iOs,  to  £3.  Gold  aud  »dver  occur  in  this  country,  and 
might  he  extensively  wrought  if  the  inliabitants  were  possessed  of  knoiv- 
ledge  and  tuduntry  feufficient  to  explore  aud  conduct  the  mines*  The  only 
coin  which  they  have  in  circulation,  are  a  few  pieces  of  gold  which  they 
obtain  from  China  and  Japan,  and  a  copper  coin  which  coineti  from  the 
former  country.  Tins  ct)in  has  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  by  which  the 
pieces  are  strung  together.  Sixty  make  a  maxs ;  10  massea  a  gwrtw.  A 
quan  weighs  four  or  five  pounib,  aaid  is  only  ahuul  the  value  of  half-a- 
crovvn.  The  money  ia  badly  struck,  and  losew  its  value  when  the  charac- 
ter becomes  defaced.  The  Tonquinese  receive  in  return  from  difl'ereui 
nations,  but  parlieularly  from  the  Chinese,  various  medicinal  drugs,  tine 
tea,  [porcelain,  fine  nilk  stuffw,  different  kinds  of  linen,  sugar,  powderi*d 
and  candied,  wheat  and  barley  Oour,  iron  and  copper  kitchen-utensils,  irou, 
that  of  Tonquin  being  badly  made  ami  very  brittle,  spices,  cloves,  nut- 
megSj  cinnamon,  and  different  dried  preiserves,  hemp  and  flax,  these  articles 
being  so  Rcarce  in  Tonquin  that  tlie  inhabitants  are  obUged  to  make  their 
nets  of  ^ilk,  wax  and  cotton,  glass  ware,  iron  ware,  small  louking-gla)<ises, 
telescopes,  white  glass  bottles,  and  glass  or  paste  beadi*.  From  Europe, 
or  the  European  settieroent«i  in  the  East,  they  receive  tanned  ox-hidea, 
which,  as  leather  is  very  scarce,  ia  ijj  great  demand,  woollen  »lutf  cloths, 
which  are  in  much  esteem,  painted  linens  of  India,  broad  linen,  and  cotton 
clotlis.  Every  kind  of  European  merchandise  is  in  great  demand.  Cut- 
lery, clocks,  soaps,  ointments,  engravings,  or  prints,  eell  immediately» 
Articles  for  general  use,  and  low  priced  airticles,  are  preferable  in  tradin^^ 
with  this  country  to  more  valuable  goods.  Trade,  however,  is  subject  to 
many  Incouveuiencefi.  No  fixed  dues  vltg  appointed ;  and,  therefore,  every 
i-apucioui  mandaria  endeavours  to  squeeze  as  much  as  possible  from  tliA 
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mcrtbanl,  Tonquin  is  most  advantAgeoualy  f»itiiated  for  commerce  ;  an«l 
ham  ilself,  it  mh^ht  supply  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  thoae  articles  so 
uiMch  souj^bl  after  from  the  EmU  h  eIko  bord*;ra  upon  the  richest  pro- 
viiiceB  of  China,  by  which  means  it  rniglit  command  some  of  the  finest 
productions  of  that  va^l  empire,  and  in  return,  the  iiiaTiufacturea  of  Europe 
might  find  a  wider  market.  By  proper  matiiigement,  the  repug;nance  which 
ihe  Toiitjuim^se  have  often  manilcHtHc!  to  Enropeana  might  he  overcome  ; 
and  great  and  geneial  gofid  wimhl  accrue  to  millions  from  an  extended 
intercourse  with  our  quarter  of  the  glolK?,  particularly  ivith  Great  Britain, 
Poptdalion.^  The  total  population  of  Toucjuiii  has  been  computed  by  the 
misaionaiy  Bi*isachere  at  18,0tH),0U0  of  houIs,  but  certainly  this  eistimate 
gieatly  exceeds  ilie  reality,  and  lie  furui^ht^s  no  account  of  the  facts  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  opitiion.  It  h  calculated,  that  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
habitanlw  of  Lower  Tonquin  Uve  constantly  on  the  water.  The  males  ai-e 
well-made  and  healthy ;  but  there  Beems  to  be  a  general  defect  in  ilie  eye- 
sight, which  is  weak.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese ; 
from  whom,  no  doubt,  niauy  of  them  are  descended.  The  inliabitants  of 
several  of  the  mountainou.s  districta  are  represented  as  little  better  tJiaa 
KHvagea.  Tiw  Tonquiinese  nation,  though  ftuhjecta  of  the  same  empire,  are 
in  fact  composed  of  diflereni  race*^  of  men,  wliose  habits  and  dispositions 
are  widely  dii!isiniiliu'*  Those  who  inhabit  the  mountains  live  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ground,  whicli  they  cultivate  around  their  huts.  They  bave 
little  intercoui&e  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  and,  notwitb.slanding 
that  they  are  quiet  inotlenHive  people,  and  can  furnish  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  army  when  required,  still  tiie  Tonquinese  look  upon  them  a^  savages. 
Another  tribe,  who  live  amongst  the  mountains,  me  evidently  of  Tartariiuii 
origin^  as  they  principally  reside  in  the  forests,  and  frequently  change  their 
dwellingi<i,  particularly  when  the  land  becometi  exhausted,  and  the  produce 
does  not  answer  their  expectatioue.  This  ualiou  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  polihbed  of  Tonquin,  They  are  acquainted  with  the  sciences  of  the 
Chinese,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  lowlands.  The  bunlera  of  tliose 
nations  in  the  iiilly  countries,  are  very  ejtpert  at  the  bow,  and  u»e  a  deadly 
poison,  which,  whde  it  causes  instantaneous  death  to  their  prey,  does  not 
render  it  unfit  for  being  eaten*  The  TonquineHe  are  of  a  middhng  stature, 
and  well-proportione<l ;  their  face  h  broad,  but  not  ho  flat  a»  that  of  the 
Chinese ;  tlieir  eyes  and  imae  are  »mal],  and  their  hair  is  long  and  black. 
Few  are  defornied ;  and  the  women  are  in  general  handsome.  The  ehiU 
tiren  of  both  sexes  stain  their  teeth  of  a  black  colour,  at  the  age  of  17. 
They  sutTer  their  naiU  to  grow ;  the  women  btaiu  iheirH  red  ;  and  even  the 
hands  and  feet  are  conBidered  as  much  more  beautiful  if  shaded  with  tliat 
colour.  The  men  gird  their  loins  with  a  piece  of  linen  several  elk  io 
length.  They  wear  also  a  long  habit,  with  wide  sleeves,  whicli  crosses  and 
ties  with  a  band  on  the  right  fjide,  and  covers  ail  the  body.  When  at 
work,  or  walking,  however,  the  cloth  around  their  loins  ia  their  only  co- 
vering. Wealthy  people,  or  people  of  rank,  wear  very  long  wide  drawers, 
an  under  waistcoat  with  light  tileeves  of  the  same  form  au  the  habit,  and  ft 
long  robe  over.  They  cover  their  heads  witli  a  bat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  which  is  sutlicieut  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  The 
most  common  colour  of  their  dre^s  is  white;  black  is  reserved  for  the  most 
distinguiftihed  personages.  The  niandaiins,  and  other  oliicer»,  when  otfi- 
ciaiing  m  their  otiicea,  or  when  they  go  to  court,  wear  robes  of  a  fihining 
black  approaching  to  a  violet  colour.  No  person  in  Tonquin  it*  allowed  to 
wear  anndab  or  lihoea,  except  learned  men,  and  those  who  liave  at 
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the  rank  of  a  doctor.  In  thtir  bousei  they  generally  wear  a  kintl  of  slip- 
per (Itvidud  into  two  parti,  on*?  for  tlie  great  toe,  and  thf*  next  fiir  the  other 
loes.  They  do  not  I'lothe  their  children  till  the  a^e  of  six  or  seven  years, 
when  they  g'ive  them  »  kind  of  waistcoat,  wliieh  reaches  only  to  the  navel, 
and  mosit  of  thetn  are  allowed  to  ran  about  entirely  naked*  The  women 
are  modestly  clothed.  They  wear  a  long^  petticoat,  and  one  or  more  robes 
of  the  «anie  form  aa  the  men,  bat  shorter.  They  wear  ear-rings  and  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  silver;  but  have  no  necklaces  ;  and  generally  go  with  their 
legs  an<l  feet  naked,  the  same  as  the  othi3r  sex.  Long  hair  is  by  both 
aexes  cooj^idered  a  beauty,  and  forms  part  of  the  dre8«  of  ceremony.  Both 
sexea  generally  tuck  it  up  and  (ie  it  in  a  knot  behind ;  but  when  they  ap- 
pear in  the  prenencc  of  a  superior,  they  let  it  down,  from  respect.  The 
women  even  conceal  part  of  their  face  with  it.  Soldiers  and  artizaiiH, 
when  employed  in  their  respective  duties,  tuck  it  up  under  their  bonnet, 
or  tie  it  on  the  top  of  the  bead. 

Few  of  the  diseases  known  in  Europe  affect  the  Tonquinese ;  hut  they 
have  otheri*  of  a  more  dangerous  and  rapiil  nature.  The  principal  are : 
fevers,  dysenteries,  yellow  jaundice,  and  the  small-pox.  Leprosy  is  a 
common  dii^oj-der,  and  m  here  one  of  the  most  {Ireadful  which  ever  aHiict^Hl 
humanity.  Those  afflicted  \vith  thia  diaorder  are  banished  from  society ; 
and  if  found  entering  the  townB,  it  is  even  lawful  to  kili  them.  Thb  is  a 
totally  different  disease!  from  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  it/ntes,  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  by  many  confounded  with  it.  The  i/atvs  are  easily 
cured  ;  the  leprosy  in  no  sln^e  ever  can  be  so.  Women  in  labour  are  sub- 
ject to  a  revulsion  of  the  blood  which  either  stifles  them  in  a  moment,  or 
reudei*s  them  barren  and  intirm  for  life.  Children  are  likewise  liable  to 
dangerous  obsti*uction:!i  whii^h  shut  up  all  the  natural  evacuations.  Tho 
water  of  Tonquin  is  generally  unwholesoun?, — probably  from  no  attention 
being  used  to  purify  it;  and  the  sunnuer  beats  bring  on  epidemic  diseases 
which  always  carry  oft"  nmltitudes-  Yet,  notwithstiindin^  of  all  tiit?se  dis- 
eaaei,  as  many  aged  persons  and  vigorous  old  people  are  to  be  seen  here, 
as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  houses  of  tlje  more  civilized  are  raised 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground^  and  placed  on  posts;  under  the  floor, 
which  is  made  of  canes^  ibe  cattle  are  lodged.  Their  only  tire-jdace,  or 
kitchen,  is  a  square  of  four  feet  covered  with  clay ;  there  is  no  chimney, 
nor  any  other  i-enliduct  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which  the  people  endure 
without  any  inconvenience,  anxi  even  consider  a  benefit  to  their  dwellings. 
Fishermen  and  those  employed  in  the  inland  navigation  live  on  the  canals 
and  rivers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Chinese,  in  cabins  built  on  boats,  and 
fastened  to  the  shore  by  lines  40  or  50  feet  long.  These  are  very  strong 
and  durable. 

Mafiners  and  Customs,^  The  Tonquinese  cannot  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  nearest  relations.  Those  of  the  same  name  and 
race  cannot  intermarry,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  take  a  female  of  the  direct 
line,  however  removed  from  the  original  stock,  even  to  the  1 1  th  degree. 
Hut  in  the  collateral  line,  no  degree  is  prohibited,  ami  they  may  even  marry 
two  aistera.  The  females  are  generally  married  at  the  age  of  16-  'I'he 
man  demands  the  object  of  his  choice*  for  his  wife,  and  makes  some  pre- 
sents to  her  father.  If  the  reque-st  is  accepted,  the  wealth  of  the  two 
families  is  then  inquired  into ;  the  husband  next  sends  the  girl  every  tiling 
that  he  intends  for  fier  use  ;  and  on  ilie  day  of  marriage,  the  bride  is  carried 
in  a  solemn  manner^  in  the  presence  of  all  her  friends  and  relations,  with 
all  »he  received  from  her  husband,  unto  the  house  where  hc«  ^ww^i  ^W0w 
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denco  in  inteiifled  to  be,  and  they  eitber  writer  or  cause  to  be  wtitteu  iIk' 
act  by  which  they  mutaally  engage.  This  foticludea  the  cpremooy.  Tim 
husband  may  sell  his  wife,  wliich  is  m>t  uncommon,  or  he  may  put  her 
away  on  certain  ronditiotis ;  but  tfie  wife  cannot  quit  her  husband  withuut 
his  consent.  Foly|Jr«iiiy  i^  tolerated  and  common  in  Tonqiiio,  hut  the 
woman  who  is  fii-Ht  married,  or  wtiose  parents  are  of  the  hi^he^t  and 
wealthiest  rank,  alvviiyH  retains  the  precedence,  and  commands  the  rest.  If 
a  man  put  away  his  wife,  he  is  obliged  to  return  her  all  the  property  «he 
brou|^ht  with  her,  even  to  tlie  presents  lie  sent  hpr,  and  to  divide  witli  lier 
all  the  fnrniture  and  the  house  wherein  they  llved^  and  even  the  children  if 
she  wishes  it.  The  hu«4band,  when  he  turns  her  away,  breaks  a  piece  of 
money  in  two,  or  g'ive.n  her  a  certilicate  Eii(:!;ned  with  his  hand  and  seal  bear- 
inf?  tJiat  nhe  is  frei%  whirli  she  iuimediat^^ly  can'ies  to  the  chief  of  the  di'*- 
trict,  and  having  laid  it  before  him,  the  husband  can  ha?e  no  n)c»re  claim  to 
her.  Children  of  the  same  father,  tlnms^h  by  different  women,  inherit 
alike,  only  the  eldest  sou  has  one-tenth  more  than  ]m  brotliers.  The  g-irls 
in  default  of  malen  inlierit  in  equal  proportions.  Adultery  in  punished 
here  in  nparly  as  severe  a  manner  a**  amon^tit  the  Corluii-Chinese.  Tiie 
ancient  lawa  permit  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  and  her  itrullant  if  he  surpristj 
them  in  the  act  of  adultery;  hut  it  mu'it  he  done  by  hi^  own  hand.  In 
the  mountainous  dbtricts  the  girls  live  witbonl  any  lestraiat;  but  if  they 
become  pregnant,  and  are  reported  to  the  marularin,  tlioy  are  severely 
fined  ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  ttue,  the  girl  and  her 
ai':complice  may  be  sold  an  slaves.  Women  in  Tonquin  are  under  no  re- 
straint, tliey  i;o  where  they  pleaHe^  except  it  be  the  wives  and  concubines 
of  the  sovereign  and  mandarins.  Children  pay  the  greut<.'st  respect  to 
their  jmrenta,  whether  alive  or  dead;  for  a  father  or  mother  they  mourn 
twenty-aeven  mouih«  ;  durin;;  w^hich  period  they  cannot  marry,  unless 
within  three  days  after  the  <leath*  The  Tonquine«e  frequently  expose 
tlieir  children,  but  it  is  fieldora  they  periali,  as  they  are  generally  taken 
care  of  by  otliere  who  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  Adopted 
children,  who  are  generally  thus  founds  share  the  property  of  the  perioa 
who  adopted  them,  in  the  same  manner  a*)  hi»  own  children.  Usury  is 
very  common  and  pernicious  among  the  Tonquinese.  By  the  luw,  when 
the  interest  equaU  the  [irincipal,  the  usury  should  cease ;  but  the  creditor 
gats  new  bwKjs,  and  then  it  often  happens  that  for  a  trifling  debt  the  debtor 
is  ruined.  Ills  moveableH  are  carriei.lotf,  and  Ijih  family  ill-treated  to  make 
them  give  up  all  they  possess,  and  afterwards  8old  an  slavea  till  the  value 
of  their  labour  pay  the  debt.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  them  to 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  nlavea  for  life. 

ViNitM  among  the  Tonqaineae  are  only  made  in  the  morning.  The  man- 
ner of  receiving  strangers^  relations,  or  friends,  is  the  name  aa  in  China. 
Women  are  not  admitted  into  their  conversations,  nor  do  they  eat  with  the 
men.  They,  however,  make  their  appeai-ance  in  company,  aufl  receive  and 
return  those  attentions  and  compliments  which  may  be  paid  to  them.  The 
compnny  sit  down,  after  the  usual  compUmenl.s,  cross-legged  upon  e^tnulcs 
covered  with  mats.  The  principal  amusements  of  the  Tonquine<ie  are  balls, 
singing,  and  dancing.  The  actors  are  fantastically  drensed,  and  recite  songs 
in  praises  of  the  king  and  their  gruat  men,  with  love-stories.  There  are 
interludes  of  dancing  performed  by  the  women.  One  dance  is  of  a  singu- 
lar Jiature,  and  a  great  favourite  with  them  ;  in  thia  dauce^  a  woman  takes 
A  baain  upon  her  head,  full  of  small  lighted  lamps,  with  which  she  jumps 
iibout  in  every  attitude,  without  spilling  any  of  the  oU.  Cockfightin^  ia  an^ 
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Other  fint'at  aTnu»Rm('nt  amonif;-  the  Totiqiilniese»  and  in  particalarly  celiHlied  at 
(!otirt.  The  kinp:  of  Codiin-China  keeps  a  voAt  number  af  these  aiiiinals,  and 
thw  g^reatest  car©  is  taken  of  them.  OlticerH  are  appointed  lor  that  pnrpose, 
who'iw  wlinle  iltitv  i*  to  attend  to  thein  ;  a  kinj^^  of  Adieni  ordered  the  band 
of  ono  of  his  principal  lords*  to  he  cat  off,  to  punish  him  for  th«  little  earfi  he 
took  of  a  cock  arid«r  ]m  chnrge,  wliich  happene»l  to  be  beaten  by  another. 

Funeral  Cemtwniex^j^  The  futiurala  of  tho  Tonquineae  aro  attended  with 
many  cerenionien.  They  have  a  ifreat  ilread  of  death.  They  believe  that 
the  souIh  of  young  infants  are  trans mii^rated  into  th«  bodies  of  othei">*t  who 
are  in  the  mother's  womb  ;  but  that  tho^e  of  all  otlurrs  who  die  at  a  more 
advanr4?d  period  of  life  liecorae  devils,,  or  a  kind  of  spirits  who  are  capable 
of  doinsf  either  g^ood  or  harm.  The  hour  wher«in  a  person  dies  in  noted 
with  the  ^'Teatest  exactnes-i  ;  and  if  tl  happens  upon  the  day  and  hour 
wherein  their  parents  were  born,  it  is  conceiv'ed  an  unhicky  omen,  and  tiie 
coq^se  cannot  be  buried  till  their  diviners  and  soothsayerd  are  consulted, 
and  a  favourable  an-iwer  returned,  which  in  sometimes  no*,  the  case  for  years, 
Durinj;  all  the  time  it  may  retnaiti  in  thin  »«tate,  it  co:^t*i  a  ^reat  expeiiHe,  a^i 
not  only  the  wife  and  children,  but  all  the  other  relations,  are  obliged  to 
present  it  with  victuals  three  time.s  a-day,  to  keep  lamps  and  caudles  burn> 
ini^  in  the  room,  and  also  to  make  frequent  offerinjGfs  of  incense,  perfumes, 
and  gold  and  silver.  BeMiclea  the  meat,  they  luuf^t  all  present  thenii^elvea 
before  the  corpse  three  times  a-day,  at  each  meal,  and  adore  it,  with  maay 
ceremonies.  The  poor  people,  however,  generally  bury  their  dead  in  ten  or 
fifteen  daya  ;  and  it  is  only  among-  the  ricli,  that  the  deail  are  kept  so  long 
unburied.  Great  pains  are  bestowed  upon  the  cortinn,  both  in  choosing  tiie 
wood  and  oniaraenting  it,  which  is  always  done  by  the  individual  hinnelf. 
They  alj*o  single  out  the  spot  where  they  wish  to  be  buried,  as  they  con- 
ceive it  may  influence  the  happine:^9  or  misfortunes  of  their  descendants. 
SepulchrcH  are  held  sacretJ,  and  it  is  death  to  violate  them.  At  the  end  of 
threw  years  they  take  np  the  body,  and  bury  the  bones  in  another  place  ;  and 
if  it  so  happens,  that  the  flesh  ha«  been  preserved  during  that  period,  they 
consider  that  tlie  di^c^^aned  had  been  a  bad  man,  who  had  tormented  the 
living,  and  only  preHerveil  himself  in  that  uncon-upted  Mtate  at  their  ex- 
pense. But  if  only  the  dry  hone*  remain,  that  is  considered  a  good  omen 
for  the  character  of  the  dead,  and  the  honour  of  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed. In  their  mode  of  burial  they  make  a  distinction  of  the  «exes.  If 
a  male,  he  ia  clothed  in  seven  Huii*^  of  his  beat  robe)^,  and  if  a  female,  site 
is  dressed  in  nine.  In  order  to  preserve  them  from  want  in  the  new  life, 
in  which  it  la  supposed  they  are  entered,  the  relations  place  piecea  of  gold 
and  silver,  together  willi  pearl  seedn,  in  their  raouthg.  The  coffin  is  richly 
decked  with  silks  and  other  costly  stuffni;  and  the  head  is  placed  upon  a  kind 
of  paste  in  order  to  render  it  immoveable.  They  use  no  nails  to  the  coffins, 
but  caulk  it  with  a  kind  of  cement  which  keeps  it  together  ;  and  before  it 
is  closed  it  is  tilled  up  with  fine  rice,  which  prevents  the  admission  of 
air,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  body  is  often  kept  entire  for  a  long  time. 
Amongst  the  poorer  sort,  who  cannot  afford  to  stuff  the  mouths  of  the  dead 
with  gohl  and  silver,  they  cram  it  with  scmpings  of  their  ftngers  and  toes, 
which  filth  they  conceivt?,  will  prevent  the  dea<l  pei'son  from  tormenting 
his  living  relations  for  food  and  subaiitwice.  When  the  day  of  inteniierit 
arrives,  the  body  is  carried  with  gravity  and  slowness  by  twenty  or  thirty 
people,  careful ly  observing  that  it  does  not  lean  moiv  to  one  side  than 
another.  The  body  is  followed,  and  sometimeii  prece*led  by  the  relaiions 
and  friends  who  make  the  niost  piteous  himentatiou^t.     ''lHw&  -qfWXfe^&'^wgfc- 
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}atf>d  by  a  mfistei'  of  c^remonieB.  The  chief  mourner  i^  girt  with  a  cord, 
and  hia  head  is  surrounded  with  a  band  of  straw.  The  women  and  girln 
hare  a  lari^e  curtain  held  over  their  heads  which  conceals  their  fac«-  TJiey 
mourn  for  the  dead  three  years,  and  the  eldest  son  is  obhgred  to  adfl  three 
months  more  to  tliat  period.  Their  moumiiiii:  garh  consists  of  as!i-coloure<l 
clotliest  with  a  |>arti€ular  kind  of  stravv-hatH.  During;  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing theu"  fate  is  covered,  and  they  seldom  abide  iti  their  wonted  homes  ; 
they  sleep  on  the  hare  ground,  and  all  the  lUshea  out  of  which  they  cat  are 
of  the  coai-sest  kind.  Upon  the  death  of  an  individual,  they  immediately 
lay  a  handkerchief  over  the  face,  which,  they  conceive,  receiveti  the  soul. 
Tins  ia  cairied  to  the  place  of  burial,  biought  hack,  aiul  afterwards  presert'ed 
with  great  care  in  the  houae,  upon  a  tablet  appointed  f(»r  that,  purpose. 
Many  present«>  are  made  to  the  dead  at  the  time  of  interment,  and  the  body 
being  placed  in  the  se|mlclire,  the  company  retqirin  to  the  hou-se,  and  Uie 
ceremony  concludes  with  a  great  feast,  at  which  they  frequently  drink  in 
honour  of  the  deceas^ed  till  they  become  intoxicated. 

Scieucey  Laws,  t^c]  The  study  of  the  works  of  Confucius,  and  hia 
commeniatora,  forma  nearly  all  the  sciences  in  Tonqiiln.  Tlieae  treat  of 
morality,  mathejnatics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  the  knowledge  of  their  laws, 
and  the  history  of  their  country.  Their  »y«temH  of  geography  and  astro- 
nomy are  very  itnpejfect ;  ami  their  attjichment  to  the  ancient  institutions 
of  their  native  country  prevents  any  improvement  in  this  respect.  Ktioiv- 
ledge,  however,  is  here,^  as  in  China,  in  great  estimation  :  learned  men  being 
considered  as  the  only  nobler  in  the  country.  They  have  to  pass  through 
diiferent  degrees  before  they  arrive  at  the  highest  honoure  ;  and  so  strict  is 
the  mode  of  examination  and  inquiry  upon  thia  point,  that  great  justice  la 
done  the  diiTerent  candidates*  While  every  tRiile,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  use  and  conveniency  of  man,  is  carried  on  by  the  Tonquinese, 
their  implements  and  materials  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  blacksmiths, 
who  work  also  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  perform  their  work  aniaJTingly 
clieap.  Medicine  and  surgery  are  at  a  low  ebb  in  Toaquin  ;  the  profe»3or8 
of  these  aits  being  destitute  of  any  of  t!ie  qualifications  that  can  enable  them 
to  follow  these  arts  with  utility  and  safety.  They  affect  to  cure  most 
disease*  by  fire,  which  they  apply  in  the  following  manner;  They  dry  ihv  leaf 
of  a  tree*  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  slightly  mois^ten  it  with  diluted  Indian 
ink  ;  afterwards  it  is  divided  into  pieces  the  Bize  of  a  farthing,  wliich  they 
apply  to  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  they  then  set  fire  to  these  with  lighted 
paper.  Cupping  is  frequently  resotted  to,  and  is  perfonneil  much  in  the 
game  way  that  it  is  tlone  in  Euro])e,  Tliey  liave  no  clockj;!  to  divide  time. 
The  day  is  divitled  into  three  parts :  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Niglit 
ia  divided  into  five  watches.  The  mandarins  usn  Moorish  clocks,  which  are 
copper  balls  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  eacli  hall  having  a  hole  by  which 
tlie  water  enters  it ;  when  full  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  which  marks  the  hour 
or  watch.  They  measure  disttmces  by  day's  or  half-day's  jounieys  ;  nearer 
distances  are  estimated  by  the  eye*  The  year  ia  composed  of  Vuiiar  montlis, 
full  or  not  full.  To  agree  with  the  sun,  they  have  intermediate  months  at 
staled  periods,  and  intercalary  years  of  thirteen  months.  Though  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  tlie  new  year  is  not  of  course  aUvay**  the  same,  yet  it 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  begin  with  the  2i»th  (hiy  of  the  last  moon,  be^ 
caiiae  then  the  great  seal  of  the  state  is  shut  up  lor  a  whole  month,  and 
evei-y  operation  of  the  public  establishments  is  at  a  st^uid  during  this 
period.  A  grand  festival  occupies  this  period,  to  which  every  pi^raou  de- 
votes his  undivided  atUsntioUi  and  which  lias  is  tluity  days. 
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Irulppeiulent  of  general  laws,  as  in  Clilnfl,  sereral  iJistrirts  have  tlitjir 
own  peculiar  custoiua,  wliieli  are  ofteu  uppoaed  in  spirit  to  tlie  general 
laws.  Each  province  has  its  capital ;  a  city  of  the  fit-st  class,  tiameci  Tow  ; 
one  of  the  second  class,  or  Cherv ;  and  one  of  the  third  ela^s,  or  Hi  Hen. 
Their  chief  uiagistrBtes  ai-e  called  qnans  ;*  Rml  the  importance  of  the  place 
in  which  they  bear  rule  decides  their  rank,  as  with  us.  In  every  pro- 
vim*e  ihpre  is  a  irihuiial  of  outragesj  before  which  any  individaal  may  im- 
peach the  mandarin .^  Each  tribunal  has  sevei-al  judges,  who  pref*ide  by 
tunisj  with  proper  officer;*  to  summon  tin*  parties  to  appeal-  before  them. 
Each  burgfi  with  the  dignity  of  .rri,  conveying  a  certain  local  jurisdiction,^ 
baa  its  limits  marked  upon  a  tablet,  which  is  exposed  to  public  view.  Each 
J^ii  is  divided  into  vdlages ;  each  villaaje  into  quarters;  and  if  the  place  is 
considerable,  these  are  again  divided  into  other  subdivisions-  Three  vd- 
lae:<?H  compose  a  xa,  and  three  xm  a  iong^  the  rbief  of  which  is  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  voicen  of  the  xas.  Each  xa  may  indeed  be  considered  a'^  a 
kind  of  popular  republic,  in  which  women  have  no  part,  nor  young  tnen 
below  20  years  of  age :  after  that  age  the  latter  liave  a  vote  and  right  of 
auffr^e  in  the  assembliea.  Above  all  the  tribunals  of  every  kind,  is  the 
sovereign  councd.  Here  the  king  or  his  viceroy  presidesj  and  to  them 
appeals  lie  from  every  court  in  all  the  provincea  of  the  kingdom.  It  might 
be  supposed  litigation  would  cease  after  receiving  judgment  from  this 
court;  but  the  powerful  mandarins  have  so  much  interent,  by  which  they 
procure  revisions,  that  the  matter  is  acaixely  ever  settled.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  stale  of  things  the  Tonquinese  are  not  wholly  alaves  ;  property  is 
respectedj^  and  descends  from  father  to  son ;  nor  has  the  prince  any  power 
over  the  Uvea  of  his  snbjectis,  unless  tiiey  have  transgressed  the  laws  of 
their  country'.  Criminal  affairs  are  adjudged  by  the  king  only.  Sentence 
of  death  is  seldom  passed  ;  and  the  few  executions  which  take  place  are 
ahvays  performed  in  the  capital.  Theft  is  never  punished  with  death, 
as  they  consider  the  life  of  a  man  oiore  valtiable  tlian  all  the  property  he 
can  steal. 

Religion.^  The  more  reapecfable  Tonquinese  follow  the  tenets  of  Con- 
fucius, His  disciples  have  extracted  from  his  principles  the  most  rational 
eyalera  of  religion  followed  in  Tonquin.  They  acknowledge  one  supreme 
Deity,  who  directs,  govenis,  an<l  protects  every  thing.  They  conceive 
the  world  to  be  eternal.  They  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  spirits,  Tbey 
expect  rewards  for  good  deeds,  and  punishment  for  evil.  They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  th«  soul ;  and  some  of  them  believe,  that  the  souls  oi 
the  just  live  after  the  separation  from  the  body,  but  that  the  «oulft  of  the 
wicked  perish  as  soon  as  tbey  leave  it.  They  teach  that  the  air  is  full  of 
malignant  spiritSj  who  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  living,— The 
Becond  sect  Is  composed  of  the  woi-shippera  of  Buddha,  and  includes  the 
vulgar  and  ignomnt.  These  believe  in  trans  migration.  They  pray  to  the 
devil,  that  he  may  not  imrt  them,  Tliey  believe  in  a  deity,  who  tliey 
conceive  springs  from  three  united  gods.  Tbey  pretend  that  Fo,  their 
founder,  and  Jeaus  Christ,  were  brotbej*s ;  the  former  the  eldest,  and  that 
it  was  for  endeavouring  to  rise  above  bis  elder  brother,  that  ,Jesus  Chriat 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  ;  but  that  notwithstanding  hia  disgraceful  death, 
he  still  deserves  to  be  honoured,  without  prejudice  to  the  worship  of  his 
elder  brother.     They  have  alao  territorial  gods,  who  preside  over  the 

*  They  have  the  same  nami?  in  China.     It  i»  from  the  Portugese  that  we  have  the 
in»tn«<  Mmndurin,  from  the  Latin  Mandarin  *  to  commaud '  or  'urder,^  and  wbidkfc^  «t3iffia» 
they  applied  to  the  (  liiiiese  tjiiam  or  mugistrtit^ii. 
IV.  4  L 
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boundaries  of  estates,  mountainsv  fire-plafps,  8cc.  Every  villat^e  may  also 
cljoose  a  tutelary  dirinity,  or  patron,  wthout  neglecting  tlio  worship  of 
Fo. — The  tbinl  sect  is  that  of  Lanrhs,  or  the  magician^.  Tlie  founder  of 
t}m  sect  was  one  Lao-kan»  a  naiire  of  China,  who  was  bom  52  ycart 
before  Confucias.  The  cbi^f  of  this  sect  resides  in  China^  and  eirery  three 
years  he  i*  obJipjed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  reigning  emperor.  This  sect 
have  no  kind  of  estabbshed  worship. — The  Christian  relijcnon  was  first  in* 
tro<luce(i  by  the  Portiipiie«e  about  the  heginninj?  of  the  17th  century,  and 
subaequenily,  while  the  French  had  commercial  e'stabbshinents,  they  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  the  benefits  of  »  religion,  which,  even  in  its 
most  dehased  and  corrupted  state,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  purest 
of  the  Indian  doctrines.  Tlie  English  and  Dutch  had  also  settlements 
hut  never  interfered  in  religious  concenis,  heintf  wholly  absorbed  in  their 
commercial  pursuits.  At  an  early  period  the  Jesium  sent  missionaries  to 
Tonquin,  and  bad  made  coii'^i<lerable  progrei^s,  until  being  suspected  of  car- 
rying on  a  secrt^t  political  correHponderice  with  the  Cochin- Chinese,  they 
were  expelled.  MiswionarleH  were  subsequently  expedited  by  Louis  XI  ^^ 
under  the  character  of  commercial  agents,  who  settled  a  factory,  which 
was  also  inten{le<l  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Tonqiiine^e.  On  thi» 
event  the  Portugese  Jesuits  returaeil,  and  disputes  arisinsr  betwixt  them 
and  tlie  French  missionarii?^,  the  contest  was  referred  to  the  pope,  who 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  quit  the  country.  During^  the  18th  century  the^  ■ 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  was  g^enerally  prohibited,  sometimes  to-  I 
lerated,  and  at  particular  periods  peraecnted  with  the  greatest  cruelty* 
The  most  noted  eras  of  persecution  were  A.D.  1712,  1722,  and  1773, 
when  the  Chinese  had  considerable  influence ;  but  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  t!ie  government  lost  sight  of  religion  altogether.  The  year 
1790  was  the  time  when  the  Christian  persuision  experienced  the  most 
favounible  treatment,  missionaries  being  permitted  to  settle  under  the 
denomination  of  mathematiciana.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  the 
missionaries  and  their  converts  have  suffered  much  more  from  the  man- 
darins  and  inferior  officers  of  government,  than  irom  the  emperor.  Nu- 
merous obstacles,  however,  present  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Tonquin,  among  wiiieb  is  the  obligation  imposed  on 
every  subject  of  contributing  to  the  »up[K>it  and  worship  of  the  national 
idolsj  and  to  appear  at  certain  festivah*  which  have  lK>th  a  civil  and  reli- 
gions character.  Tlie  extreme  reverence  paid  to  the  manes  of  their  de- 
parted ancestors,  h  also  an  impediment  of  considerable  weight.  The 
Jesuita  tolerated  their  usages,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  detach  the 
natives,  hut  the  court  of  Rome  disapproved  of  this  indulgence.  Another 
objection  of  gi'cat  moment  with  the  rich,  and  with  them  only,  ia  the  renun- 
ciation of  polygamy,  and  the  being  obliged  after  conversion  to  restrict 
themselves  to  one  wife.  In  spile  of  all  these  difficulties  the  profeaaion  of" 
the  Christian  religion  has  in  this  region  made  considerable  progress. 

Ill,  CAMBODIA. 

NameJJ  Cambodia  is  one  of  those  corners  of  the  globe  respecting- 
which  we  posHesrj  very  little  informaliou.  Tlie  Portuguese  call  it  Cam* 
hoja^  pronounced  Cambokha ;  the  Dutch,  Camhoeisjat  pronounced  Cam- 
hovtja  ;  the  French  geographers  write  it  CambogCy  or  Ctimhodje ;  it  '^ 
BOinetimes  known  by  the  name  of  Yottdra-skan  ;  and  on  our  charts  it  i« 
called  Cambodia^  which  some  consider  a  corrujjiion  of  the  Chinese  name 
Kafi'phou-chr.     It  is  called  Kao-mien  by  the  Tontiuinese. 
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Situalion  and  Boundaries.']     T\m  country  is  the  aoudwra  extremity  of 

Oittt  liJii^  nt'ck  of  kinl  xvlneh  lies  between  the  tivo  golfa  of  Siam  atul 
Toni|uiji,  ff»runTi)<  what  ini«^ht  be  teniied  the  nimp  of  tlie  ChiiiPHP  empire* 
It  is  ftituateil  between  8"  47'  atidi  15"  N.  lat. ;  and  ia  bounded  by  Laos  on 
the  N,;  by  C<*rhiu-Cbina  and  Siampa  on  the  E.;  by  the  Chinese  Ni>a  on 
the  S.E,;  by  llie  pulf  of  Siam  on  the  S.W. ;  nnil  by  the  king^dom  oi  Siatn 
on  the  W.  It  is  divided  into  three  (hstrirts :  viz.  Northern  Cambodia  or 
Pe-khengy  Soufftem  Catnhodm  or  Nan-kheng^  and  Cancao  or  Pojtliamo 
forming  the  S.  W.  district.  In  general  form  this  conntry  resenddes  Egypt, 
beinp  a  very  larjre  valley  forming'  tlio  basin  of  the  May-kanpr  river. 

Historical  Nolice.^  This  country  was  at  one  time  an  independent 
state,  jrovenied  by  its  o^vii  princes.  For  some  time  past  it  has  beeii  undei' 
tho  sway  of  the  king  of  Cocliin-China  ;  but  the  goverament  is  extremely 
unsettled. 

Pht/sicai  FeaiuresT^  The  frontiers  towards  Laon  form  a  natural  bar- 
rier. Hi^h  mountaiiiH  rise  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  line,  and 
run  S.  towardH  the  »ea  The  Tchnnfpawa  chain  runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  MeiJiam^  Mny^karti^^  or  Camftodia  river, 
ivhieli  runs  from  N,  to  S,,  and  divides  itself  into  a  nuinber  of  arms  before 
reachiii^  the  Hea,  so  as  to  form  several  large  tKlands  at  itn  mouth.  Tiiis 
stream  is  the  largpHt  of  all  those  that  water  the  Indo-Chinese  temt«rit»s,  be- 
ing the  lower  course  of  the  river  of  Laos,  the  Kiou-long-keaang  of  Yunnan, 
and  ihe  Matthoo  of  Tibet.  By  the  time  it  bus  reached  the  capital  of  Laos, 
it  has  already  run  1200  miles  of  a  direct  course,  and  has  600  more  to  run 
ere  it  mingle  its  walei's  with  those  of  the  sea.  Not  far  below  its  entrance 
into  Camliodia  it  begins  to  send  off  branc-hes  One  of  these,  after  passing 
by  Lowaik,  rejoins  the  May-kang  30  miles  below.  It  has  two  main 
hranchea,  the  western  called  the  BaJtmk  channel^  and  the  eastern  called  the 
river  ofJf^pmi*  Tfiese  two  branches  are  themselves  subilivided  into  other 
minor  bmnches.  The  mouth  of  the  Bassak,  or  western  branch,  is,  acrtirding 
to  captain  Hamilton,  very  deep  :  ll»e  shallowewt  part  of  the  channel  being 
4  faiiioms,  and  deepening  within  to  20  fathoms  in  some  places ;  the  north 
entiance,  the  Japanese  river  10  leagues  distant*  is  broader,  hut  much  shal- 
lower and  little  frequented.  The.  river  is  in  some  places  3  leagues  wide, 
and  above  the  capital,  the  navigation  is  perfonned  in  row  boats.  The  Ja- 
panese river  is  composed  of  the  western  branch,  or  main  stream,  and  the 
Don-nai  or  eastern  branch.  It  was  up  ibis  latter  that  White  sailed  op  to 
Saigon,  and  fouinl  it  to  preserve  a  mean  depth  of  from  8  to  15  fathoms  all 
the  way,  having  seldom  less  than  3  fathoms  to  tlie  very  banks.  It  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  finest  navigable  rivers  any  where  to  be  found.  The  val- 
ley, watered  and  anntially  inundated  by  this  river,  is  highly  fertile.  On 
the  borders  of  the  inunilated  territory  a  tract  of  *lesert  land  probably  he- 
gins,  and  seems  to  extend  a  gi*eat  way  to  the  E.  Tho  coast  is  generally 
low,  sandy,  covered  wiili  coppice-wood,  and  washed  by  a  very  shallow  sea. 
A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  one  impenetrable  forest  of 
ancient  trees,  where  no  voice  is  lieard  but  that  of  birds  and  beast«,  and  not 
an  inch  of  cultivated  ground  is  visible, 

Cihfmte  and  ProdHciivns,~\  Captain  White  informs  us  that  the  climate 
of  Cambodia  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country  within  the  ton-id  zone; 
the  periodical  winds  passing  over  and  refreshing  evciy  part  of  it.  Tfie 
thermometer  in  the  month  of  October  ranged  from  80"  to  8r**  in  the  shadti 
at  Saigon,  and  the  rains  were  heavy  and  almost  constant.  The  pioduc^  of 
this  country  is  various  and  valuable.    From  the  mQiiutA\ty&  \.\vfe  wissac^v?^  V*^' 
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cur©  gold,  copper,  silver,  arjcl  iron ;  and  from  the  fwrests  a  great  variety  of 
▼alaable  dnig«,  woods  for  building,  for  perfumea,  and  for  dyeings  of  whicli 
latter  species  the  Cnmhogia  gntdfera  )»  well-kutjwu  in  commerce*  Thejr 
have  rice  of  six  different  kind"*,  sugar,  pepper,  sago,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
areca,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  raw  nilk,  iiuligo,  and  many  other  articles  well 
adapted  for  a  forei|^  market*  Wliiskey,  or  aiTack,  is  the  common  bever- 
age of  the  country.  Antelopes  of  various  kinds,  deer,  and  hares,  are 
procured  on  the  hills ;  peacocks,  pheasants,  and  partridgeSj  arc  phnitiful^ 
and  water-fowls  of  all  kinds  swarm  in  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  tigei'w,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are  hunted  for  their 
ivory,  honia,  and  skins.  Tlie  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  a  royal  monopoly, 
and  is  greatly  prized  by  tlie  Chinese :  the  lest  of  its  goodness  ia  the  strength 
of  the  noise  heard  when  the  concave  root  is  applied  to  the  ear,  as  shells 
are  by  children  *  to  hear  if  the  tide  be  coming  in/  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  have  beea  made  by  different  European  Bations  to  open  up  a  com- 
merce with  this  country, 

Pojmfationr\  The  population  of  Camboflia  certainly  amounts  to  at  least 
1,000,000  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  approaching  to  accuracy  in  our  esti- 
mate of  tt.  In  their  dress  and  manners  tlie  Cambodians  imitate  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  consider  as  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  taMteful  and  accom- 
plished. Many  Japanese,  Chinese^  and  Malays,  are  settled  in  the  country. 
These  last  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  natives  in  features  and 
complexion.  Some  of  the  young  fttmale  Cambodians  are  handsome  and 
beautiful  before  their  teeth,  tongue,  gums,  and  Hpy,  are  stairiod  with  ihat 
detestable  masticatory  compound  of  lime,  betel,  and  areca ;  but  from  this 
practice,  and  their  general  dirty  habits,  at  30  they  are  objects  of  disgust, 
and  at  40  absolutely  hideous.  Like  the  Japanese  ladies,  they  wear  a  num- 
ber of  lon^  robes  of  ditferent  colours,  one  over  the  other,  the  upper  one 
being  always  shorter  than  the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  They  all  pro- 
fess Buddhism. 

Citif  of  SaiganS]  At  the  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Don-nai — which  is  certainly  a  branch  of  the  Cambodia^ — stands  the  city  of 
Saigon.  The  intermediate  country  is  a  dead  flat  of  alluvial  soil,  thickly 
covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  mangroves  and  other  trees,  and  resem- 
bling, in  all  respects,  the  SHiiderbutufs  of  the  Ganges.  Captain  Wliite,  in 
iiavigating  this  river  up  to  Saigon,  found  it  to  preserve  its  depth  from  8  to 
15  falhoma,  having  seldom  leas  thau  3  to  the  very  banks.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  his  tedious  navigation,  a  few  scattered  cottages  and  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  were  succeeded 
by  groves  of  cocoa  nuts,  herds  of  buffaloes,  fishing-boats,  and  a  distant 
forest  of  masts  indicating  tlieir  approach  to  the  city.  The  Araericaa  ex- 
pedition, under  captain  White,  lauded  at  the  great  bazaar,  or  market- 
place,  which  they  observed  to  be  well  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  provisions,  exposed  for  sale  mostly  by  females,  and  progressed 
along  a  wide  and  regular  but  filthy  street  towards  the  citadel,  where  wnlla 
of  brick  and  earth,  about  ^0  feet  high,  and  of  immense  thickness,  enclosed 
a  quadrilateral  area  of  three-qoai-ters  of  a  nule.  Within  this  enclosure 
■re  the  viceroy's  palace  and  very  spacious  barracks.  The  naval  arsenal  is 
fiitualed  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  creek.  Captain  White  saw  150  galUes,  of 
most  l>eautiful  construction,  mounting  from  4  to  16  small  brass  guu8^ 
hauled  up  under  elieds  in  this  naval  depot.  On  the  western  side  of  tlie 
city  was  a  canal,  just  finished,  23  miles  in  lengtli,  80  feet  wide,  and  1:2 
f&et  deep,  which  had  been  cut  throng  b  unmense  forests  and  morasses,  and 
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completed  in  the  short  »pace  of  Hix  weoki^.  It  connects  the  Doniiai  with 
the  jiipat  TiveT  of  Cambodia ;  26,000  men  were  employed  night  and  <lay, 
by  tuniB,  ill  ihis  »tupw!i<]on»  undertaking;  and  7000  live»  namficed  by 
fa(i|fne  and  conaequent  disease.  Close  to  the  city,  an<)  near  tin*  bank  of 
the  liveTf  was  a  b>iip  range  of  rice  magazines*  which  is  a  royal  tuotiopoty, 
and  can  only  be  exported  by  special  permission,  on  pain  of  death.  A 
nnnibei-  of  temples,  similar  to  Chinese  pagodas,  and  dedicated  to  Boudh 
and  his  Huliordinate  deities,  are  eratteretl  over  the  city.  The  streets  ge- 
nerally intersect  each  other  ut  i  iyht  angles,  and  some  of  them  are  described 
fL%  very  spaciows ;  Mome  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  covered  with  tilcK,  hut 
the  Renter  part  are  of  wood  tliatrbed  %vith  palm-leaves  or  •  rice-straw* 
Captain  White  ird'ornrs  us,  on  the  autbcnily  of  a  niissionarVj  confirmed  by 
thnt  of  the  viceroy,  that  JSuigon  contains  180,000  hdnibitants,  of  whom 
about  1 0,U0O  are  Cliinese. 

LowaiK\  3^t;~]  Wheti  Haginaar,  Wustliof,  and  Hamilton  wrote,  IvOnmik 
waw  ihe  capital  of  Cauibodia.  This  city  ia  situated  JJOO  miles  up  the  river; 
not  on  the  river  itself,  but  on  a  branch  of  it  called  SLstot'j  which,  3G  miles 
below,  rejoins  the  main  stream.  It  is  40  leagiiea  S.  of  the  frontiers  of 
Lao.^,  and  60  lengueH  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  All  tlie  hounes  are  built 
contiguous,  and  the  whole  inclosed  with  double  rows  of  trees  and  walks 
between.  The  iuhidntants  were  estimated  at  30,000  soula,  and  were  com- 
posed of  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Coclnn-Chiuese,  Malayn,  and  Cambodians* 
According  to  Vaj*  WuHthof,  there  i»  a  city  on  the  great  river  which  he 
paKsefl  by  on  his  voyage  from  JLowaik  to  Winkjan,  called  //»;/.tohw,  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  itw  silk  inanufactureH ;  and  beyond  it  is  Munfmk\  a  large 
commercial  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Laos,  being  the  fee  or  enju  t  where  the 
Lanjann  and  Cambodians  meet  to  exchange  their  several  commodities* 

IV.  SIAM  PA* 

Siampa  is,  strictly  speaking,  included  in  the  S.W.  division  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  empire,  called  Daw //rti,  extending  from  the  9th  to  the  I2th  parallel. 
The  district  of  Siampa  commenceH  at  the  N,E.  point  of  the  email  gulf  of 
Saigon,  in  10"  SO'  N.  lat.,  and  terminntea  in  12"  13'  N-  lat.  where  it  joins 
the  division  of  Change  or  the  8.W.  extremity  of  Cochin-China  proper;  hav- 
ing Cambodia  on  the  N.W.,  and  Cochin- China  on  the  N.E.  This  region 
exteiuls  along  ihe  shore*  above  140  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  about 
60  from  S.E.  to  N.W. :  the  irdand  boundary  being  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which,  running  N.E.  anil  8,W,,  separate  Cochin-China  and  Siampa 
from  Cambodia.  The  whole  of  it  iis  a  mountainous  region,  naturally  divided 
into  three  districts :  namely,  the  N.E.,  which  is  a  deisert  region  made  up 
of  mountains,  which  advance  in  some  places  to  the  sea,  and  form  ittt  houn- 
dar)'  towards  Chang, — tlie  central  division, wliich  ia  tolerably  well-cultivated 
and  peopled, — and  the  S.W.  division,  which  is  a  wild,  jungly  distiict,  occu- 
pied by  snmll  irratic  tribes.  When  seen  from  sea,  it  has  a  mueli  more  elevat- 
ed appearance  than  Cambodia,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine  and 
well-cultivated  country,  but  which,  on  aclo*ier  inapectiow,  vaid&hes,  leaving, 
in  its  room,  immense  tracts  of  pale  and  yellowish  Hsmid,  the  smooth  sur- 
faces of  which  are  interrupted  by  ledges  of  dark  rocks,  rising  to  a  couHideiuble 
height.  The  coast  is  funnshed  with  a  number  of  good  bays  and  harbours. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  almost  unknown,  as  it  is  never  visited  by 
Europeans  for  the  pur[mHe  of  trade.  The  only  accounts  we  have  are  from 
the  missionarieii  in  ronquin  and  Cochin-China — persons  who  never  saw  the 
country,  but  describe  it  merely  from  the  reports  of  Chiivefta  \.pw&sst?^  N*Na*i 
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freqaent  the  coasts  and  from  such  of  the  natives  ba  they  casually  happenei)  to 
see.  The  only  European  accoant  is  derived  from  the  relation  of  the  cap- 
rain  of  a  French  frigate,  ttie  Galathee,  who  put  into  Tiger  Bay  on  the  coast, 
to  procure  refreshments  from  the  natives  for  himself  and  crew,  in  1720 
According  to  thia  account,  inserted  in  the  Neptttne  Orieufale  of  D.  Apr^ 
Siarnpa  contains  few  places  o(  importance,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
the  namei*  of  any,  except  the  capital,  Feticri.  On  the  sides  of  the  rivers, 
near  the  coast,  are  many  villaj^es.  Tlie  people  consist  of  two  races,  the 
Loifs  and  the  Mays.  The  former  are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of 
Cochin-China  and  Canihodia,  The  Moys  are  the  njountaineers,  ami  the 
aame  with  the  Ki-Moys,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  on  the  VV.  of  Tongking 
antl  Cochin-Chiua.  The  Loya,  after  a  long  war,  carried  on  a^^in^^t  thern  by 
the  Cochin -Chinese,  were  finally  obliged  to  suhmit  to  the  latti'ir,  and  pay 
tribute.  Respecting  religion,  all  kind^  of  it. are  professed  in  Siarnpa;  but 
it  ia  probable  that  here,  an  elsewhere,  Boodhism  *h  the  prevalent  systtem. 
The  southeriL  part  is  said  to  produce  cotloii,  indigo,  and  bad  >ilk ;  and  the 
only  exp<n*tahl«  articles  are  gold,  purer  than  that  of  China,  and  ealamba- 
wood,  which  thi?y  ^vvn  the  Cliineae  traders  in  exchange  for  tea,  ortVuiAry 
silk,  chinawai'e,  and  provisions. 

Ciltf  of  Hut:^~\  The  works  and  buildin^B  of  Saijc^on,  cunsitlerable  aa 
they  ai'ejr  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compared  with  tboMe  at  Hue,  the 
capitaU  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  king.  The  following  account  of 
thL*  city  which  ia  situated  about  372  miles  S5.S,E.  of  Backinli,  and  470 
E.N.E.  of  Siam,  is  fnrnishetl  by  Mr  Cmwfuni  ;^— **  The  new  city,  which  is 
of  a  quadrangular  fonti,  is  completely  ini^ulated,  having  the  river  (of  Hue) 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  spacious  canal  of  from  SO  to  40  yards  broad  oa 
the  other  two.  The  circumft^reace  of  the  walltt,  or  of  the  city,  which  ii 
the  same  things  is  upwards  of  five  miles.  The  form  of  the  fortification 
i«  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1180  toiaee. 
The  late  king  himself  was  the  engineer  who  formed  the  plaa»  under 
the  instructions  and  advice,  however,  of  the  Freucli  otHcers  in  his  ser- 
vice, but  whose  pernoiial  assiHtonce  he  had  lost,  before  he  commenceJ 
the  undertaking,  in  the  yem-  ISOa.  Thi^  «ingular  man  proves  to  have 
been  no  mean  proficient  in  this  branch  of  European  military  science; 
for  the  works,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  are  planned  and  constructed 
on  technical  rules,,  ami  the  materials  mull  workmanship  are  not  inferior 
to  the  design.  The  fortress  has  a  regular  and  beautiful  glacl**»  extend* 
iiig  from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditcli ;  a  covert  way  all  round  ;  and 
a  ditch,  which  is  30  yards  broad,  with  from  four  to  five  feet  water  in 
it,  all  iWougb,  The  rampart  ij*  built  of  baid  earth,  cased  on  the  out- 
eide  with  bricks.  Each  angle  is  flanked  by  four  bastions,  intended  to 
inomit  thirty-six  guns  a-piece,  some  in  embrasures,  and  some  in  barbette. 
To  each  face  tbera  are  also  four  arched  gateways  of  solid  raajionry,  to 
which  tlie  approach  across  the  ditch  is  by  handsome  arched  stone  bridges. 
The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  regular  and  spacious  streets,  at  right  angles 
to  each  olher.  A  handsome  and  broad  canal  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  river  and  tlie  fortress,  and  within  is  distributed  by  various 
bi'aucheH,  »o  ns  to  communicate  with  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  granaries, 
and  other  public  edifices.  By  this  channel  the  taxes  and  tributes  are 
brought  from  the  provinces^  and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  dooi^   of 

'  By  an  uuttccouotak»le  oversight,  this  description  of  tbe  cafiitAil  of  CwbiH-Chimt  was 
oiiihtiHl  liii  i^jcluii-l  lihmi  Proper.  Its  luserti^^o  bere  ucciiflons  n  littW  irrqguUrily  ia 
tmr  dtrdi'r;  but  ic  U  liu[»ctl  that  this  «xpianniioa  wlU  s&ve  Cbc  ruftUcr  tVum  any  mistake. 
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the  palace  or  nrn^aziiiea,  Tlic  palace  n  Bituated  within  a  Rtrong^  citadel, 
couBistiiij?^  uf  two  distinct  walh,  or  ramparts.  Within  this  we  were  iitft 
invited;  but  ibe  nwif  of  ibe  palace  itself  was  distinB^uLshablo  hy  it*  yello%v 
colour ;  and  one  Ik^ndsome  temple,  consecrated  to  the  roytd  ancestors  of 
the  king*  waa  also  noticed.  Thi^  last,  which  has  tio  priests  attached  to 
it,  was  the  only  place  of  worship  within  the  new  ciiy.  In  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  fortification,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  slovenly,  barharoot, 
ur  incomplete  in  design.  Perhaps  the  only  exceptiona  are  the  Chinese 
umbrellii-Khapetl  towers  over  the  gates,  an<l  the  embrasures  of  one  or  two 
of  the  bastions  Jini^hed  by  hiH  present  majt^Hty,  and  io  which  he  h&8  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  invert  the  rule  of  f^cience  and  common  aeu^c,  by  mak- 
ing the  embrasures  to  slope  inwartb,  instead  of  outwanl?*.  The  banks  of 
the  river  and  canal  forming  the  base  of  the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly 
sloped  down  every  where,  but  wherever  the  work  if*  completed— for  it  h 
atill  unfitnaltRd  in  a  few  bituation.'i — they  are  cased  from  the  foundation 
with  a  face  of  solid  masonry.  The  canal  within  the  walls  is  executed  iti 
the  eame  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner  ;  and  the  bridges  which  are 
thrown  over  it,  have  not  only  neat  stone  baluatradea,  hut  are  paved  all 
over  with  marble  brought  from  Tonquin.  Tlie  firat  object  in  the  interior 
to  which  our  curiosity  was  particularly  pointed,  was  the  public  granaiiei^. 
Theae  form  ranges  of  enormous  length  in  regular  order,  and  are  full  of 
com,  being  said  to  contain  many  years'  consumption  for  the  city.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  late  and  present  king,  to  add  two  or  three  ranwen 
of  granaries  eveiy  year  to  the  number.  The  pendcioua  custom  of  hoard- 
ing grain  against  yearn  of  scarcity,  and  tfie  unavoidable  effect  of  which  is 
to  aggravate,  or  even  to  create,  tlie  evil  it  is  intended  to  obviate^  seems  to 
be  a  received  and  popular  maxim  of  Cocliin-Chiuese  government.  It  ha^ 
its  use  in  ina'mtaining  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government.  Tlie  bar- 
racks were  the  next  object  pointed  out  to  us — and  here  we  found  the  troops 
drawn  out.  These  buiklinga  are  excellent,  and,  in  point  of  arrangement 
and  cleanliness,  would  do  no  diacredit  to  the  beat  organised  army  in  Eu- 
rope* They  are  extensive,  ami  sunound  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  cita<lel.  We  were  informed,  that  from  twelve  to  thii'teen  thousand 
troops  were  constantly  stationed  at  the  capital.  The  moat  extraordinary 
spectacle  waa  still  to  be  exhibited — the  arsenal.  A  violent  fall  of  rain, 
and  night  coming  on,  prevented  us  from  inspecting  the  whole  of  this ;  hut 
what  we  did  see,  waa  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  our  eurprise  and  gra- 
tify our  curiosity.  The  iron  cannon  were  tirst  pointed  out  to  us,  couslsit- 
ing  of  an  extraordinary  a-itjemhlage  of  old  sbip-guna  of  various  European 
nations — French^  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  These  were  objects 
of  tittle  cm-iosity  compared  with  the  brass  ordnance,  the  balls,  and  shells, 
all  manufactured  in  Cochin-Cbiua,  by  native  workmen,  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  Tonquin,  and  after  French  models.  The  ordnance  consisted  of 
omnon,  howitzers,  and  mortars.  The  carriages  were  all  constructed, 
finished,  and  painted,  as  substantially  and  neatly  as  if  they  had  been  manu> 
factured  at  Woolwich,  or  Fort- William,  and  the  field- carriages,  eapeciitlly, 
were  singularly  neat  and  handsome.  The  cannon  are  of  vaiious  calibres, 
from  four  t4j  sixty-eight  pounders,  with  a  large  proportion  of  eighteen 
pounders.  Among  them  were  nine  remarkable  guns  cast  hy  tlio  late  king ; 
theae  carry  each  a  ball  weighing  seventy  Chinese  catties^  or,  in  other  worda^ 
axe  ninety-three  poundei-s  ;  they  are  as  handsomely  modelled  and  as  well 
founded  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  placed  upon  higlily-oruamcnted  carriages.'* 
The  city  ha$  an  imposing  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  oataid«i  <^C  vW 
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f  but  the  interior  la  gloomy  And  diaappointin^ ;  few  of  the  private 
^  being  any  thing-  bttter  than  a  nide  frame-work  of  waliled  cmien. 
river  Hue  flows  through  tlie  ciiy»  ami  dividing  into  sereral  branches, 
te^U  in  so  many  quorterEi  as  to  render  ihn  use  of  boats  netceMary  for 
ing*  up  the  getieml  (^omummcation.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
several  nntneroua  schools  in  thia  city,  ia  which  the  French  and  Iia- 
languages  ore  taught. 


Htltonties.']     Choisy,  Voyage  a  Siam  in  164^5,   ISrao. — Cojc's  Jour- 

L821. — ^An  Account  of  the  American  BaptiRt  Mission  to  the  BirmeHe 

b;  by  Ann  H,  Jadson,  8vo.  1825.. — Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam  and 

182^. — Trant'ft  Two  YearB  in  Ava. — ^Crawftirtl'a  Jonrnal  of  aa  Erii- 

to  Ava  in  1327,  Lomi.  1829.  4to— White's  JourmU, 


MALACCA. 


Sifftaiion  and  Extent.'}  The  territory  of  Malacca,  supposed  by  soma 
peographeni  to  be  the  Golden  ChcrsonfsuSy  forms  a  long  peninsula  at  ihe 
southern  extremity  of  India  beyond  the  Gajiges,  conneeted  on  the  N.  vvitli 
the  Brittsh  province  of  Tenastserim  by  the  isthmus  of  Kraw,  which  is  her© 
about  97  miles  in  breadth,  am!  on  alt  other  sides  wanlied  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at  775  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
at  125  miles.  It  may  be  descriljed  an  stretching  from  Point  RoToania  the 
soiitliern  extremity,  in  V  252'  N.  lat,,  to  opposite  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  ihtand  of  Junk  Ceylon  in  8^  27',  this  island  forniing  the  northernmost 
exln^mity  of  the  E.  side  of  the  straits  of  Malacca^  where  the  peninsuLi 
unites  with  the  isthmus  of  Kraw, 

flisforkal  NoliceJ2  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  by  the  natives  calle<l 
Tanah  3f(ilai/a^  or  'the  land  of  the  Malays ;'  and  from  its  appearing  to 
be  wholly  inhabited  by  that  race,  has  generally  been  considered  as  their 
origina!  country*  It  is  now  sufficiently  proved,  however,  that  the  nnces- 
tors  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  coast  of  this  peninsula  were  adven- 
turer's from  Sumatra,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  migrated  to  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  where  tbey  founded  Singapoor,  and  who  gradually 
drove  the  indigenous  inhabitants  back  before  them  into  the  mountains. 
Up  to  A.D.  1276,  the  MalayaJi  princes  were  pagans:  sultan  Mahommed 
Shall,  who  at  that  era  ascende<l  the  throne  in  this  country,  was  the  first 
prince  that  adopted  the  Arabian  religion.  His  inflitence  appears  to  have 
extended  over  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Lingen  and  Bentang, — together 
with  Johore,  Patany,  Queda,  and  Pera,  on  the  coasts, — and  Campar  and 
Am  in  Sumatra,^ — all  of  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  Malai^a.  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  13th  centur)^  a  large  proportion  of  Malacca  appears  to 
have  been  in  subjection  to  the  Siamese  sovereigns.  In  1511,  the  Portu- 
guese, under  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque,  conquered  snltan  Mabommed  Shah 
the  L2th  Malayan  prince.  In  1821,  the  Siamese,  bavhig  conquered  Queda, 
claimed  this  country  as  far  south  as  the  7th  parallel  At  this  date  the 
moat  important  subdivisions  and  Malay  principalities  were  :  Perak\  Salens 
gorCf  a  Buggese  colony,  Malacca ^  Eumbo,  Johore^  including  Patrang  and 
Pakanja^  Tringano,  CaUnntttn^  and  Patant^^  all  mostly  named  from  the 
different  email  rivers  on  which  these  capitals  stand,  and  extending  along 
the  aea-coast  on  both  sides.  The  inland  parts  to  the  N.  are  inhabited  by 
the  Pat  any  people,  who  seem  a  mixture  of  Siamese  and  Malaya,  and  oc- 
cupy independent  dusions  or  '  villages.'  Among  the  forests  are  a  race  of 
people  not  exceeding  4  feet  8  incliea  in  average  stature.  The  Menanca" 
bowers  are  in  little  diet ingui^h able  from  the  Malays  of  Johore. 

Pktfsical  Feature.^.]  ^  rskaga  of  extremely  bleak  quartz  and  gratiitu 
mountains  intersects  the  peninaula  throughout  its  whole  lttw^gL\\.    Vv.  ^BftXixtiA 
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its  greivtost  elevation  towards  the  northern  extreroityr  and  appeara  to  be  a 

continuation  of  the  chain  which  commencea  at  the  frontier  of  tlie  Chineiie 
Yunnan.  From  both  sides  of  this  chain  innumerable  flniall  streams  descend 
to  either  coast ;  but  tliey  are  almost  all  choked  up  at  their  months  with 
Band-hanks  and  mud-bare.  The  priricipul  of  them  are  :  tlie  Tttnelong,  the 
Pratfiiy  and  the  Perak  on  the  W.,  and  the  Pekango^  Callanlati^  and  /2i»- 
dangOf  on  the  E.  The  interior  of  the  country  ia  little  known  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  extreme  difticuky  of  penetrating-  any  distance  into  its  thick 
forests  and  pestilent  marshes.  The  sea-coast  is  well-covered  with  wood, 
and  exhibits  a  lyrreat  variety  of  verdure.  Many  amali  islands  belong  to 
this  peninsula,  eapecially  at  the  oouthem  most  point,  where  they  aeeRi  to 
be  a  prolongation  of  the  mainland,  being  only  separated  by  narrow  straits. 
On  the  eastern  Bide,  the  sea  is  more  npc^n. 

SuU  and  Produciions,']  The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility  ;  and 
grain  not  being  raised  in  soflicient  quantity  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  imported  from  Bengal  and  Sumatra.  Legumea  and  fruits  are 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  suy:ar-cane  and  indigo-plant 
have  been  introdaced.  Pepper  is  a  valuable  production,  but  13  inferior  in 
quality  to  tliat  of  Java-  Ambergris  and  pearls  have  been  procured  on 
the  coast ;  and  ia  the  interior,  iron,  gold,  and  tin.  The  great  article  of 
export  is  opium  ;  tin  m  also  sent  in  considerable  quantitiea  to  China. 
Beeidea  thesie  articles  th«  Malay  peninsula  exports  bees'  wax,  edible- nests,* 
cntchf  dammer,  fish-maws,  rice,  rattans,  shark-fina,  betel-nut,  canes,  dra- 
gon's hlood,  ivory,  gold-dust,  eago,  aquilla-wood,  «apan'WOod^  and  hides. — ' 
The   zoology  h   pretty  varied.     Tigei^j   leopards^  apca^  opossums,  the 

I  Tbeoe  nestfi  are  constructed  by  a  kind  of  a  wallows  whiih  freqnpnt  thn  eoiasts  in 
thew  eeM  mi  «ert«iii  scaisonsi.  Writers  and  naturalists  arc  by  no  inprnos  Jt^rrefl  c<moem> 
ing  th«  Hubatance  of  wbirh  tbey  nrv  fornied.  Kf?nqpl«r  s«ip|M»aea  it  t«  he  m>Mu$C49f  or 
•ea  worms.  De  Polvre  c&LIii  it  the  Njmvvii  nl'  fasb,  Dalrymple  mijs,  that  it  ia  sea- 
weeds; whilfi  Litmteufl  i$apj;H}»eM  it  t*>  be  tbal  «»en«j  of  animal  substauce  whirh  is  fre- 
quently tctunil  ofi  the  beach,  and  is  ktmtrn  by  the  narap  of  sea-bliibbrr.  TIm?  niithor  of 
the  ac<M}urit  of  the  cTnbassy  to  Cbiuriv  Lwlioves  that  the  neaiU  art;  CurvavA  of  thi*  rpmiiunta 
of  the  fund  of  the  swallavv:«i,  wbkh  »)t)skt!t  of  iiiHcctH;  and  he  aSrnui  that  this  bird  i* 
ooeupiiMl  in  btiilding  twtt  whole  months,  Tlie  npsts  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
rook  oti  1^'hich  they  are  built.  Th«y  are  of  the  iiize  of  a  gnam'a  eiK;{Er,  and  of  a  semicir- 
cular ftimu  Wbeti  dri'ssed,  thpy  dissolve  into  a  kin,d  of  .jelly,  of  wlneli  iho  tlavour  L* 
Bald  to  be  pertiliaTly  dtdicious,  Tliey  are  distinguished  ioto  two  kinds:  of  which  the 
on<?  i*  whitfl,^— lb*  oth^r  yack^— th(*  forn:^pr  bfiiiig  by  fnr  the  mo«t  ynluablf*  •*  Th# 
wbit«  Mtrt/'  HHvs)  Marxdeii,  "  t»^U  in  China  at  th«  rule  oi  1000  or  1500  Spaulilt  d^Uart 
tbe  jiekul :  thi<  blufk  18.  usually  diKposed  of  at  Batavia,  for  about  ^0  dollars  th«  ^atne 
-weight,  where  it  is  chipfly  lonvcrtpd  into  glup,  of  which  it  makes  a  vpiy  superior  kind. 
The  differcni'e  between  the  two,  ha-s  by  some-,  b«PD  suppftsed  to  bf>  owlnn'  to  tti*'  mix- 
ture of  the  feathers  «jf  tbi-  birds,  with  the  vLftCoas  sui)«ia£n.:«»  of  which  the  nest*  ar» 
formed;  and  this  they  detiuce  from  tbi;  lixpv'riiuent  of  Eite«'|)in|;  Ibe  blacik  nests  for  a 
*hort  time  in  hot  wnti'r,  whrn  they  are  said  to  becotae,  In  a  great  decree,  white. 
Among  thf*  natives  I  have  beard  a  few  itssert  that  they  are  the  work  cii  a  diflvr«nt 
epeclen  of  bird*  it  was  fuiggesit^d  to  me,  thnt  the  white  might  proUnbly  be  the  recent 
nests  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  the  black  uach  as  had  be*n  used  far  a  number  of 
y«ar«  fiuceesslvely.  This  opinion  apppiring  plauHible,  I  was  partirnlar  in  my  inquiries 
as  t«  that  point,  audi  learned  what  f<>eemed  niucii  t«  corroborate  it.    When  th<;  nativea 

{►repnre  to  take  the  neat*,  th^-y  enter  i.W  caven  with  torches,  and  forming:  ladder^  accord- 
nv  to  the  usual  mode,  of  a  single  bamboo  notched,  they  a&cend  and  put!  down  the  ticst$, 
wnieh  adiiere,  la  niuaben  to^gether,  fij-m  to  the  tide  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  io^ 
formed  me.  that  the  more  frifqueally  aud  regularly  tbo  cavp  la  Ktri^iped,  the  greater 
proportion  of  white  nests  they  ar**  *ure  W  find,  and  that  on  this  txp<?rience  they  often 
make  a  practice  of  beating;  down  and  dontroying  the  old  j\\"^ik,  in  larjjer  quanttttifa  than 
they  trouble  theiu!ielvei«  to  carry  away,  iit  order  that  they  may  find  white  ueata  th« 
next  seaaon  in  their  room.  Ibe  bird*^  during  the  building  time,  ar^i  seen  in  large 
flocks  on  the  bearh  rollerliug  in  tbeJr  bills  the  i«am  which  is  thrown  up  by  the  surf, 
af  which  there  la  tittle  doubt  but  they  conatrurt  their  neittst,  after  It  IiaH  undcrgorK>, 
perhapai,  a  preparation,  from  a  commiKture  with  their  aalivii,  or  other  Becreii^n  witli 
tnrhioh  natnre  baa  {irorided  Ihcm  for  that  purpose." 
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Trichtcus  ditgong^  and  rhinoceroses,  are  founri  in  the  forest ;  buffaloes  are 
the  principal  (;Attle,  and  elephants  of  a  highly  esteemed  breed  are  found 
adjttcpat  to  tliR  Siawiese  territories. 

Papuiaiiott.']  A\mm\r  the  aboriginal  natives  are  the  diminutive  tribe  of 
nef^roes  already  alluded  to*  By  the  Malays  they  are  named  Sammtir. 
They  are  exceedingly  barliarons  and  miserable,  especially  thoae  of  theoi 
who  inhabit  the  mountain  Javai  in  Queda.  Another  more  civilized  i-are 
•f  the  same  people  have  tbetr  station  further  aoutb  within  the  territorien 
of  Perak, — ^The  Malaitx  are  called  Kht*k  by  the  Siamese,  and  Masu  by 
the  Birme^e.  They  aie  below  the  middle  atature,  but  m  general  well- 
made.  Their  complexion  is  tawny ;  their  hair  long,  btack>  and  Hhininia^ ; 
their  eyes  large ;  and  their  nones  flat,' — a  foiTnation  supposed  to  proceed 
more  from  art  than  from  nature.  Thouprh  their  territory  is  nearer  the  lino 
than  any  other  part  of  ihe  continent  of  wfiich  it  is  a  part,  and  i»  conse- 
quently, at  least  a**  warm  as  any  other  of  it>i  regions,  yet  ihey  aro  little 
infected  with  that  aloili  which  a  warm  climate  has  often  been  supposed  to 
generate.  The  free  Malays  are  an  intellig:ent,  active^  industrious  body  of 
men,  engaged  like  the  Chinese  in  trade  and  foreign  commerce.  Many  of 
their  prow«  are  very  fin«  vesselH,  and  navigated  with  considerable  akill. 
In  the  pumuit  of  plunder  the  MalayK  exhibit  a  striking  etnUnLst  to  the  mild 
and  timid  Beiigalese.  No  undertakino^  appeari^  too  ha^urduus  to  their 
courafje,  ami  few  crimes  are  too  dreadful  for  their  ferocity  to  achieve. 
Even  the  skill  and  couj-age  of  Europeans  are  sometimes  overmatclietl  in  con- 
flict with  this  people.  A  hand  of  Malays*  not  exceeding  '25  or  30  have 
been  known  to  hoard  an  European  vessel  of  30  or  40  guns,  attack  tho 
crew  with  their  daggei's*,  and  seize  tlie  vessel.  Their  courage  and  their 
ferocity  are  so  well-known  in  the  Eai^t,  that  European  ships  will  seldom 
employ  above  two  or  three  of  them  among  its  crew. 

Ttieir  pnlittcsd  eonstitutioa  is  formed  upon  a  ru<le  Hpecies  of  feudality, 
the  supreme  power  reMiding  in  a  rajah  or  king,  who  as^^umea  the  title  of 
auhan,  and  has  under  him  a  number  of  daUof^.%  or  nobles,  each  with  their 
respective  retainers.  The  power,  however,  of  the  Hultan  over  his  nobles, 
and  of  the  nobles  over  their  subordinate  vassalsj  unless  when  supported  by 
personal  energy  and  consequent  popularity,  is  bulb  limited  and  very  pre- 
carious. Umler  this  turbul<Hint  system,  a  warlike  and  enterpri«ing  habit  is 
formed,  wluch  pei'vadys  every  part  of  the  character,  and  influences  the 
general  conduct  of  every  Malay.  No  one  who  is  not  a  slave  ever  moves 
from  his  Frouse  without  being  armed  ;  his  eree^e  or  dagger  in  continually 
at  his  aide  ;  and  ita  point  h  always  poisoned.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to 
oft'end  or  punii»h  a  Malay,  Such  a  nation  might  be  ex|»ecied  to  be  truly 
formidable  to  its  more  effeminate  neighbours ;  hut  the  same  causes  which 
have  produced  the  superior  prowess  of  the  Malays,  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming dangerous  to  other  nations.  The  chiefs,  indeed,  are  nominally 
subject  to  a  superior ;  hut  he  is  seldom  able  to  comnnmd  their  obedience. 
They  are  generally  more  rea<ly  to  controvert  his  authority,  than  to  ail- 
vaiice  the  schemes  of  his  ambition.  Titus  the  nation  is  widdom  united; 
and  that  courage^  which,  if  properly  directed,  might  liecome  formidable  to 
Eastern  Asia,  is  exhausted  in  the  petty  struggles  of  contiguous  tribes,  and 
in  piratical  depredations. 

3Ialatf  Lunguage*^  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  imtioit  thus  inces- 
santly engaged  in  feats  of  arms,  should  have  a  language  which  is  esteemed 
as  being  more  polishetl  and  harmonious  than  any  other  eastern  dialect.  It 
abounds  in  liquids  and  voweb,  and  has  been  termed  the  Italian  of  the  Ea*l» 
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It  ia  wnderstooti  in  almost  every  part  of  Soutliern  Asia.  It  is  said  to  want 
Inflexion,  wliethpr  to  express  relative  number,  ^eniJer^  time,  or  mood. 
Juxtji|)osition  ia  every  thing  in  it.  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character, 
modified  by  increasiuj?  the  number  of  diacritifjvl  points,  and  bas  received 
from  that  lanfjuage  so  many  term*^,  that  Tbunberg  supposed  it  to  be  a 
dialect  of  tbtt  Arabic,  It  is  said,  by  others,  to  be  derived  from  the  San- 
Bcrit;  and  to  have  received  the  Arabic  tennH,  only  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  L^Ia!iommedan  faith.  The  Malayan  literature  consiuti 
chiefly  of  trans cript§  and  versions  of  the  koran,  commentaries  on  Maliom- 
medan  law,  and  historic  tales  in  verse  and  prose.  The  f^reat  sources  of  all 
the  Malay  poetic  legends  are  the  Javanese  and  the  Arabic  languages.  The 
college  of  Malacca  has  been  removed  to  Sinsrapore^  and  imited  to  the 
Malay  college  fonnded  there  by  Sir  Stamford  RafHes. 

Heligitm*']  The  religion  professed  by  the  Malayan  princes  prior  to 
their  conversion  to  Mahommedanisni,  waH  probably  some  modification  of 
that  of  the  Hindooa.  The  modern  Malays  are  of  the  Soonee  sect ;  but  do 
not  possess  mncli  of  the  bijytotry  so  common  among  Western  Mahom- 
medans.  The  Chinese  at  Malacca  regularly  celebrate  the  anniversary  fes- 
tivals of  their  own  religion* 

Britinh  Setflemeni  of  3ffda€cn.'}  The  city  of  Malacca,  situated  near 
the  Bouthern  extremity  of  the  ppnin«ula,  was  founded  in  the  iSth  century. 
In  151  Ij  it  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  retained  it  till  1640, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In  1795,  it  was  seijsed  by  England, 
but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  lu  1807,  it  was  again  taken  by  a 
British  detachment.  At  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  once  more  returned  to 
the  Dutch;  but  on  tlie  9th  of  April,  1825,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Britain^ 
with  other  territorie!*,  in  exchantje  for  tfie  British  settlements  on  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  The  British  territory  attached  to  Malacca  extends  about  J-0 
miles  along  tlie  shore,  by  30  of  extreme  breadth  inland  ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  area  of  above  800  square  miles.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Sa- 
lengore  at  Cape  Rochado,  on  the  S.  by  Johorii  at  the  river  Muar,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Unmho  country.  TJie  principal  rivers  are  the  Muary  and 
the  Lingtnnh.  The  surface  in  not  fenile,  but  the  tin  mines  are  produc- 
tive, fl*i  4000 pmmh  have  been  procured  in  one  year  from  thera.  A  recent 
report  announced  the  discovery  of  a  very  rich  gohl  mine  at  Bukit  Taong, 
within  the  British  territories.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Singapore. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  1828,  the  whole  territory  of  Malacca  con- 
tained only  33,806  persons.  When  acquired  by  our  gi.vernment  in  1625, 
the  revenue  amounted  to  only  20,000  dollai's,  Imt  it  has  since  greatly  in- 
creased. It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  our  more  eastern  posaesKians  in 
India  into  a  distinct  presidency,  the  capital  of  which  ahall  he  fixed  at 
Malacca. 

Principalihf  of  Quee2dA.^  The  principality  of  Quedali,  by  the  Siamese 
called  Cheret,  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  immediately  opposite  to  Prince 
of  Walen's  Inland.  It  extends  alonp;  the  coast  about  150  miles,  com- 
ifiencing  from  the  river  Tratuig,  which  is  its  northern  boundary  and  \s 
from  25  to  30  miles  in  breadth,  llie  coast  is  here  low,  and  covered  with 
forests.  There  m  suflicient  water  in  the  Quedah  river  at  spring-tides  to^ 
admit  a  vessel  of  300  tons  over  the  mudflat  at  its  mouth.  Prior  to  ttiiii^ 
SiameRe  invasion,  this  country  was  populous,  and  exported  large  quantities 
of  rice»  cattle,  fruity  and  poultry,  to  Penani^.  About  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  snltai*  of  Quedah  ceded  a  district  of  coast  to  Britain,  now 
caiied    Welietle^  province,  which  in  IB24   contained  14,000  souls.     In 
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November,  1821,  tfie  Quedab  was  itiradetl  by  a  large  fleet  of  Siamese 
prowH,  and  tiubdued  witb  littte  diHiculty,  tlie  king^  seeking  refuge  at  p4?)iatitg, 
where  he  BtilL  remains  under  British  protection,  with  an  alluwance  of  500 
dollan^  luoutbly- 

Johoi'e,^  Thia  principaliiy  compreHend*  the  whole  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  peninsuhi,  from  the  river  r^Iuar  on  the  VV".  to  Kamamang  on 
tbe  E.  It  aUo  inelmles  llie  numerous  tHlands  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  itraits 
of  Malacca,  between  the  2d  parallel  of  N.  and  the  1st  of  S.  latitude,  be- 
Bidea  all  the  iabud*  in  the  sea  of  China  lying  between  the  104-th  and  109th 
degrees  of  Et  longitude.  These  exteii*iive  dominiori!*,  however,  are  vir- 
tually partitiooe<l  into  three  sections:  viz,  1st,  the  islands  to  the  S.  of  the 
atraitH  which  are  under  the  proteetion  of  the  Dutch  ;  2dt  those  to  the 
N.,  and  the  country  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninMula  and  itn  extremity  iu 
the  po»Hea»ion  of  the  Englif^h ;  and  the  continental  portion  on  the  E*  coast, 
forming  the  independent  but  petty  state  of  Pahan^.  The  three  Jobore 
principalities  of  Pahang,  Trin^anoOy  and  Callantarji  contain  a  population  of 
135j000  souls,  exclusive  of  Chinese.  The  minera!  prtKluce  of  these  states 
is  tin  and  gold.  The  lin-miney  of  Fahaiig,  wrought  by  the  Malaya,  pro- 
duce 1000  peculs  of  that  metal  and  two  pecuk  of  gold  annually.  Iu 
Trinj,'anoo  the  produce  of  tin  is  7000  pecuk  annually,  and  a  propartionato 
quantity  of  gold.  Callautan  pro<luces  in  tin  3000  peculs,  and  in  pepper 
12^000  peculs  annually*  Independent  of  the  Cbinef»e  engatred  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  above  15^000  of  that  persevering  race  are  employed 
in  the  Johore  states  in  working  the  gold  niinen  i  and  the  produce  of  their 
united  iuduntry  in  calculated  at  420,000  Spanish  dtdlars  annually. 

lllNTANfi.]  This  island,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  lies  oif  the  S,E,  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula*  It  is  about  35  mileu  iu  length  hy  18  iu  breadth. 
The  cliief  town  is  Rhior  formerly  a  port  of  considerable  trathN 

Prince  of  Wales's  I^lanu.]  This  island,  named  also  Puh  Penang^ 
or  '  Betel-nut  island/  is  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  penin«ula,  hav- 
ing its  N.E.  point  in  b"  25^  N.  I  at.  and  100"  19'  E,  long.  It  is  an  irre- 
gular quadrangle,  and  computed  to  contain  about  160  square  mile;*.  In 
1783,  this  inland  was  granted  to  captain  Light,  of  a  country  ship,  by  the 
king  of  Quedah,  as  a  marriage- port  ion  with  bis  daughter.  Captain  Light 
transferred  it  to  the  East  India  company,  and  was  appointed  its  first  go- 
vernor in  1786.  This  island  is  entirely  composed  of  granite.  The  soil  is 
various,  but  generally  very  good.  The  forests  produce  excellent  ship- 
building tirnl>er.  Much  of  tlie  N.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  S.  and  E. 
parts,  are  under  cultivation.  The  principal  productions  aje  pepper,  nut- 
megs, betel-nuts,  cocoa-nufa,  coffee,  sugar,  ricej  ginger,  yams,  mangosteeuH, 
three  varieties  of  pine-apples,  giiavas,  orangesj^  citrons^  antl  pomegranates. 
Pepper  is  the  staple  article  of  protiuce,  and  its  cultivation  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hanils  of  the  Chinese,  The  nutmeg  may  be  reckoned  next. 
It  is  upwards  of  20  years  since  the  trees  were  first  planted  here,  and  there 
are  now  150,000  on  the  island,  of  which  one-third  are  in  a  condition  to 
bear  fruit.  Each  tree  is  calculated  to  yiehl  1000  nuts  annually,  which  sell 
for  five  ispanish  dollars,  and  the  mace  for  about  t!ie  same  sum.  The  clove 
19  also  cultivated  with  great  success.  The  itrceola  elastticay  or  Americmn 
caoutchouc,  is  found  in  great  plenty  here.  Almost  all  the  country-ahips 
hound  lo  the  eastward,  particulaily  those  for  China,  touch  here.  The  har- 
bour is  formed  by  a  strait  about  two  miles  across,  which  separates  the  N. 
aide  of  the  island  from  the  Quedah  t^hore*  It  is  capacious,  and  affords 
good  Anchorage.     In  1B22  the  total  imports  were  valuftd  ^^  ^^^^l.>'^'^ 
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